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"  The  worid  l>  far  fWKt;  tba  bro»d 
Uke  daerU  mil  bclwHD ; 
B<  then  onr  mothsr-^Uke  lu  (or  tbj  chlldKO, 
0  dor  et  ADsnittne  [" 

IT  wnB  a  party  of  eight,  arranged  by  Annt 
Diana.  She  is  only  my  aunt  by  marriage, 
and  she  had  with  her  a  botui  fide  niece.  Iris 
Carew,  a  gay  achool-girl  of  seventeen,  while 
I,  Niece  Martha,  sa  Aunt  Diana  always  calls 
me,  own  to  fall  fort;  yeais.  Professor  Mac- 
qnoid  went  for  two  reaeons—his  longs,  and 
the  pleaanre  of  imparting  information.  It 
was  generally  nnderstood  that  Professor 
HacqDoid  was  engaged  npon  a  Great  Work. 
John  Hoffinan  went  for  his  own  amusement ; 
with  OB,  becanse  he  happened  to  sail  on  the 
same  steamer.  He  bad  spent  several  win- 
ters in  Florida,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  was 


in  his  way  something  of  a  Thoiean,  without 
Thorean's  love  of  isolation.  Mr.  Mokes  went 
because  Aunt  Diana  persaaded  him,  and  Sara 
St.  John  becanse  1  made  her.  Theee,  with 
Hise  Sharp,  Iris  Care  w'b  gorenieee,  composed 
onr  party. 

We  leA  New  York  is  a  driving  January 
snow-atorm,  and  sailed  three  days  over  the 
stormy  Atlantio,  seeing  no  land  from  the 
wint«r  desolation  of  Long  Branch  until  we 
entered  the  beantifol  harbora  of  Charlea- 
ton  and  Savannah,  a  thousand  miles  to  the 
south.  The  New  York  steamer  went  no  far- 
ther; built  to  defy  Fear,  I.ookout,  and  the 
terrible  Hatteras,  she  le^  the  safe,  monoto- 
nous coast  of  Georgia  and  Upper  Florida  to 
a  younger  sister,  that  carried  us  on  to  the 
south  over  a  summer  sea,  and  at  snnrise  one 


Irutben,  In  the  OUcc  of  Uw  Libia- 
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balmy  morning  early  in  Febrnaiy  entered 
tbe  broad  Bt.  Johns,  whose  slow  coffee-color- 
ed tropical  tide,  almost  alone  amoo);  rivem, 
flows  dne  north  for  neail;  its  entire  course 
of  fonr  hundred  miles,  a  pecnliarity  ex- 
preased  in  Its  original  name,  given  by  the 
Indians,  Il-Ia-ka— "  It  hath  Its  own  way,  is 
alone,  and  contrary  to  every  other." 

"The  qnestion  is,"  said  Sara  St.  John,  "it 
there  any  thing  one  oagUt  to  luiow  about 
these  banhs  I" 

" '  Ye  banks  and  bray-aaa  of  bon-onny  Doo- 
OOD,' "  cbant«d  Iris,  who,  fresh  as  a  roae-bnd 
with  tbe  dew  on  it,  stood  at  the  bow,  with 
tbe  wind  blowing  her  dark  wavy  hair  hack 
from  her  lovely  face ;  as  for  her  faat,  it  bad 
long  ago  found  itself  discarded  and  tied  to 
the  railing  for  safe-keeping. 

"The  fresh-water  shell  heaps  of  the  St. 
Johns  River,  East  Florida,"  began  the  Pro- 
fessor, "should  be — Bhoald  be  somewhere 
about  here."  He  peered  around,  bat  coold 
see  nothing  with  his  near-sighted  eyes. 

"Iris,"  called  Aunt  Diana  through  the 
closed  blinda-  of  her  state-room,  "pray  put 
on  yonr  hat.  Miss  Shaipl  Where  is  Miss 
Sharp  f* 

"Here,"  snawered  the  governess,  emer- 
ging relactantly  from  the  cabin,  muffled  in  a 
brown  veiL  Sunrise  enthusiasm  came  hard 
to  her;  she  knew  that  hers  was  not  the 
beauty  that  shines  at  dawn,  and  she  had 
a  great  longing  for  her  matutinal  coffee. 
Miaa  Sharp's  eyes  were  faJntly  bine,  she 
had  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  blondest 


hair  disposed  in'  two  ringlets  on  each  side 
of  her  face,  a  shadowy  little  figure,  indis- 
tinct features,  and  a  complesion  that  tomed 

ogntsh  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Nev- 
ertheless, equal  to  the  emergency,  she  ilU' 
mediately  Bnperint«nded  the  tying  down  of 
Iris's  little  round  hat,  and  then,  with  her 
heellesB  prunella  gaiters  full;  revealed  by 
the  strong  wind,  and  her  lisle- threaded 
hands  struggling  to  repress  the  fluttering 
veil,  she  stood  prepared  to  do  her  doty  by 
the  fr«ah-wateT  shell  heaps  or  any  other 
geological  formation.  John  Hoffinan  was 
walking  up  and  down  smoking  a  Bohemian- 
looking  pipe.  "  There  is  only  one  item,  Miss 
St.  John,  in  all  the  twenty-five  miles  between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Jacksonville," 
he  said,  pausing  a  moment  near  the  bench 
where  Sara  and  I  sat  as  usual  together. 
"That  headland  oppoute  is  St.  Johns  Bluff, 
tbe  site  of  old  Fort  Caroline,  where,  in  1564, 
a  colony  of  French  Hnguenots  eatabliahed 
themselves,  and  one  year  later  were  mas- 
saered,  men,  women,  and  children,  by  the 
cut-throat  Menendei,  who  took  the  trouble 
to  Jostiiy  his  deed  by  an  inscription  hung  up 
over  the  bodies  of  his  victims, '  No  por  Fran- 
ceses, aino  por  Lnteranos' — '  Not  as  French- 
men, bnt  as  Lutherans.'  It  is  a  comfort  to 
the  nnregeuerate  miud  to  know  that  three 
years  later  a  Frenchman  sailed  over  and 
took  bis  turn  at  a  massacre,  politely  put- 
ting up  a  second  inscription,  'Not  as  Span- 
iards, but  as  traitors,  thieves,  and  muidec- 
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"That  -wai  cer- 
tainly poetie  Jus- 
tice," I  said.  "Who 
would  imagine  that 
BDcli  a  drama  Iiad 
been  euocfed  on 
that  innocent  hill- 
sidel  What  terri- 
ble day  B  they  were !" 

"  Terrible,  per- 
hapa,  but  at  least 

\rM  aa  more  pio- 
tnieaqne  than  our 
commonplaoe  era," 
said  Sara,  with  her 
iudiilereDt  air.  She 
was  generally  ei- 
ther indiffeTent  or 
deflont,  and  Annt 
IMana  regard^  hei 
with  diifavor  as  "  a 
young  penoQ  who 
wrote  for  the  mag- 
azinea."  Sara  was 
twenty-eight  yeara 
old,  a  woman  with 
pale  cheeka,  wear;  i 
eyea,  a  slight  frown  I 
on  her  forehead, 
cle^-cnt  features, 
and  a  qnantity  of  pole  golden  hair  diawn 
tigidly  back  and  braided  cloae  aronnd  the 
head  with  amall  regard  for  faahion'a  ohangea. 
I  had  met  her  in  a  city  boarding-house,  and, 
liking  her  in  spite  of  herself,  we  grew  Into 
friendship ;  and  although  her  proud  inde- 
pendence would  accept  nothing  from  me 
^ave  bking,  I  was  aometimes  able  to  per- 
suade her  into  a  jonraey,  which  she  always 
enjoyed  notwlttutanding  the  inevitable  de- 
scriptive article  which  she  declared  Inrked 
behind  every  bnah  and  waved  a  banner  of 
proof-aheet«  at  her  from  every  sunshiny  hilL 
At  Ja(;keonviUe  the  St.  Johns  bends  to  the 
sonth  on  its  long  course  throngh  the  chain 
of  lakes  and  awampa  that  leads  to  the  mys- 
terions  Okeechobee  land,  a  terra,  or  rather 
aqxa  iwtognila,  given  over  to  alllgatora  and 
onending  lies.  The  last  phrase  was  added 
by  Miaa  Sliarp,  who  laboriously  wrote  down 
the  Okeecfaohee  stories  corrcnt  on  the  St. 
Johna,  about  hnried  cities,  mins  of  templea 
on  islands,  rusty  convent  l>ell8,  and  the  like, 
only  to  have  them  all  demolished  by  the 
atem  roseorchee  of  the  Profeasor.  The  Pro- 
feasor  was  not  romantic. 

"  A  bnried  dty  on  th<  brim 
Or  Okeecholtefl  wm  to  him 
A  He,  uid  nothloe  more!" 
We  fbund  Jacksonville  a  thriving,  unin- 
tercflling  brick-ond-mortar  town,  with  two 
large  hotels,  from  whence  issued  other  tour- 
ists and  invalids,  with  whom  we  sailed  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Enterprise,  and  then  on  a 
smaller  steamer  up  the  wild,  beautifnl  Ock- 


lawaha,  coming  back  down  the  St.  Johns 
again  as  far  as  Tocoi,  where,  with  the  clear 
consciences  of  t^nrists  who  have  seen  every 
thing  on  the  river,  we  took  the  mule  train 
across  the  fifteen  miles  to  the  sea,  arriving 
toward  snnset  at  the  shed  and  bonfire  which 
form  the  railroad  d£pAt  of  St.  Augustine. 
This  shed  has  never  been  seen  open.  What 
it  contains  no  one  knows ;  but  it  has  a  plat- 
form where  pasaeugera  are  allowed  to  stand 
before  their  torn  comes  to  climb  into  the  om- 
nibus. The  bonfire  is  lighted  by  the  wait- 
ing darkies  as  a  protection  against  the  even- 
ing damps.  But  they  huilded  better  than 
they  knew,  those  innocent  contrabands; 
their  blazing  fire  only  mildly  typifles  the 
hilarious  Jo;  of  the  Ancient  City  over  the 
coming  of  ita  annual  victim,  the  gold-be»r- 
ing  Northern  tonriat. 
"  But  where  is  the  town  I"  demanded  Aunt 

"  'Cross  de  ribber,  mistis.  De  omnibiiBter 
waitin',"  replied  a  colored  official,  armed 
with  a  bngle.  John  Hoffinsn,  having  given 
directions  aa  to  his  tmnka,  atarted  off  on  foot 
throngh  the  thicket,  with  an  evening  cigar 
for  company.  Aunt  Diana,  however,  never 
allowed  desertion  from  her  camp,  whether 
of  regulars  or  volnnteera.  She  hud  her  eye 
upon  Mokes;  she  knew  he  was  safe;  so  she 
called  after  the  retreating  figure, "  Mr.  Hoff- 
man! Mr.  HolTinanl  We  shall  not- know 
where  to  go  without  you." 

"St.  Augnstine  Hotel,"  replied  HoflTman, 
over  his  shoulder. 
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"  Bnt  yon  V 

"  Oh,  /  never  ride  in  that  omnibiu ;"  and 
the  tall  figure  duutppeared  omoug  the  trees. 
He  waa  gone ;  but  Uokea  remained,  e;ea  and 
itll.  Hokes  had  large  eyea ;  in  fact  very 
large,  and  pale  green;  bat  Mb  fortnne  y/aa 
large  also,  and  Aont  Diana  had  a  prophetic 
goal.  Was  not  Iris  her  dear  sister's  child  T 
So  she  marshaled  us  into  the  omnibus,  which 
started  oCT  aoroaa  the  thicket,  through  tlie 
ever-present  and  never-mended  mud  hole, 
and  oat  into  a  straight  road  leading  toward 
the  town  through  the  deep  white  sand, 
whioh,  logged  over  with  the  red  legs  of 
the  saw-paJiDett«,  forma  the  cheerful  soil 
of  Eastern  Florida.  The  road  was  built  on 
a  causeway  over  a  river  and  its  attendant 
salt  marshes ;  on  the  east  side  we  could  aee 
two  flags  and  the  two  spires  of  the  city  ris- 
ing above  the  gieen. 

"niiat  river  is  this  Tasked  Aunt  Diana, 
as  we  rolled  over  a  rod  bridge. 

"The  San  Sebastian,"  replied  Miss  Sharp, 
reading  slowly  &om  her  gnide-book  in  the 
lading  light.  " '  After  three  home  and  one- 
half  of  this  tortnre  the  exhausted  tourist 
finds  himself  at  the  San  Sebastian  Biver, 
where  a  miserable  fen;  conveys  him,  more 
dead  tlian  alive,  to  the  city  of  St.  Angus- 

"  But  here  is  no  ferry,"  I  said. 

"The  'exhanated  tourist,'  however,  is 
here,"  observed  Sara,  wearily. 

"  The  gnide-book  is  at  least  so  far  correct 
that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  this  to  be 
tlie  St.  Sebastian — so  called,  I  presume,  ftom 
tbi  mythical  saint  of  that  name,"  remarked 
the  Professor,  peering  out  over  his  spectacles. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Miss  Sharp,  eagerly  pro- 
ducing a  second  small  volume  &om  her  bas- 
ket. "This  saint  was,  I  believe,  thrown  into 
a  well — no,  that  isn't  it.  He  was  cast  into 
a  dungeon,  and  rescued  by — by  flying  dcag- 


"Oh  i; 


,  Hiss  Sharp,"  said  Iris,  aa  1 


baffled  governess  wrestled  witb  the  fine 
print.  "Sebastian  was  the  one  noted  foi 
his  arrows ;  don't  you  reiaember  the  picture 
in  my  hand-book  f" 

Leaving  the  causeway,  the  omnibus  en- 
tered the  town  throngh  a  gate  of  foliage, 
great  pride -of- India -trees  niingUug  theii 
brunches  over  the  street  for  some  distance, 
fbiming  a  green  arched  way  whose  vista 
made  beautiful  the  entrance  to  the  Ancient 
City,  like  the  shaded  pathway  that  led  to 
the  lovely  land  of  Beulah  in  the  old  pictures 
otPUgrin't  Progreu.  On  each  side  we  could 
see  a  tiesidence  back  among  the  trees— one 
of  atone,  large  and  massive,  with  an  orange 
grove  behind,  the  golden  froit  gleaming 
through  the  glossy  foliage,  and  protected  by 
a  picturesque  hedge  of  Spanish-bayonets; 
the  other  a  wide  house  sorronnded  by  pias- 
ESS  overhnng  with  ivy  and  honeysuckle,  a 
garden  filled  with  rosea  and  evfiry  variety 
of  flower,  gray  moss  drooping  &om  the  trees 
at  the  gate,  and  a  roof  painted  in  broad 
stripes  which  conveyed  a  chaming  sugges- 
tion of  coolness,  as  though  it  were  no  roof 
at  all,  but  only  a  &esh  linen  awning  over 
the  whole,  suited  to  the  tropical  climate. 
Sara  said  this,  and  added  that  she  waa  sure 
there  were  hammocks  there  too,  hanging 
somewhere  in  shady  places. 

"Heally,  very  meritorious,"  remarked 
Aunt  Diana,  inspecting  the  houses  through 
her  glssses,  and  bestowing  upon  them,  as  it 
were,  her  metropolitan  benediction. 

Id  the  mean  while  the  colored  official  was 
gayly  sounding  his  bugle,  and  our  omnibus 
rolled  into  the  heart  of  the  city — a  small 
square,  adorned   with   a  monument.     We 
noticed  the  upturned  foces  of  the  people  aa 
wepassed;  they  were  all  counting.     "One, 
two,  tbree^ — only  seven  in  all,"  said  a  young 
girl,  with  the  beautifU  hopeless  hectic  on 
her  cheek.     "One,  two — seven,  only  seven," 
said  a  gentleman  leaning  on  the  railing  near 
the  post-office,  with  the  weary  invalid  atli- 
tnde  we  knew  so 
well,  having  seen  it 
all    along    the    St. 
Johns.   We  learned 
afterward  that  one 
of  the   doUy  occu- 
pations of  the  inva- 
lids of  6t.  Augustine 
is  to  watch  this  om- 
nibus come  in,  and 


the  nun- 
ber  with  a  trinmph- 
ant  "only,"  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Ahat  old 
town !"  thus  aveng- 
ing themselves  for 
their  enforced  stay. 
It  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  many 


cam« ;  the  nnmbet  m^  be  np  ti>  tlie  hnn- 
dreda,  but  crtill  the  inTftUds  bring  «nt  tbeir 
"on] J,"  04  thongh  they  bad  oonfidently  ex- 
pected thoiuandB. 

"Oh,  the  water,  the  bine  water P  cried 
IriB,  aa  we  tamed  down  toward  the  harbor. 
"  Shall  I  not  tail  npon  yon,  water  I  Yea, 
many  a  tine  will  I P 

"  Are  yon  fond  of  aqnatic  excnriions,  Hr. 
Hokei  f  inqniied  Annt  Diana,  talcing  ont 
her  Tinalgrette.  "What  an  overpowering 
marshy  odor  V 

"Oh,  the  dear  aalt,  the  delicione  ealt 
breath  of  the  sea!"  mnnnnred  Sara,  leaning 
ont  with  a  tinge  of  color  in  her  cheeks. 

No,  Hokea  woe  not  fond  of  aqnatio  ei- 
cnrnona  in  the  sort  of  craft  they  had  abont 
here:  if  he  had  bis  yacht,  nowJ 

"  Voili,"  exclaimed  Iria, "  an  officer !  '  Ah, 
ah,  qoe  j'aime  nn  militaii«,  j'aime  on  mili- 

"  IriB,"  inteimpted  Aunt  Di, "  pray  do  not 
fing  hei«  in  the  street." 

"  Oh,  annt,  yon  stopped  me  right  on  the 
top  note,"  said  Iris,  glancing  down  the  street 
after  the  nnifoTm. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  Annt  Diana  began 
inspecting  rooms.  Sara  wished  to  go  to  one 
of  the  boarding-honses,  and  John  Hoffinan, 
who  met  ns  on  the  piaKza,  proposed  his. 
"I  have  staid  there  several  times,"  he  said. 
"The  Sabre-boy  waits  on  the  table,  and  a 
wild  crane  lives  in  the  bach-yard." 

"Tb4  crone,  by  all  means,"  said  Sara, 
gathering  together  her  possesaionB.    I  pre- 


ferred to  be  with  Sara ;  so  the  three  of  ns 
left  the  hotel  for  HoepiMl  Street,  passing  on 
oar  way  Artillery  Lane,  both  names  belong- 
ing to  the  British  oconpanoy  of  the  veoera- 
ble  little  city. 

"This  is  the  Plaza,"  sud  John,  as  we 
crossed  the  little  square;  "the  monnment 
was  erected  in  1612,  in  honor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Spanish  constitntion.  The  Span- 
ish eonstitntion,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, died  young;  butSt.  Angostine,  anwitling 
to  lose  its  only  ornament  for  any  sncb  small 
matter  as  a  revolntion  away  over  in  Spain, 
compromised  by  taking  ont  the  inscribed 
tablets  and  keeping  the  monument.  They 
have  since  been  restored  as  onrioeities.  Cas- 
telar  onght  to  come  over  and  see  theuL" 

The  honae  on  Hospital  Street  was  a  la^^ 
while  mansion,  bnilt  of  coqnina,  with  a 
peaked  roof  and  overhanging  balcony.  We 
knocked,  and  a  tall  colored  youth  opened 
the  door. 

"The  'Sabre,'"  said  John,  gravely  intro- 
dncing  him. 

"Why  'Sabrer"  I  said,  as  we  wilted  fw 
onr  hoetees  in  the  pleasant  parlor,  adorned 
with  gray  moss  and  tufted  grasses ;  "  to  what 
language  does  the  word  belong  V 

"  Child  language,"  replied  John.  "There 
was  a  little  girl  here  last  year,  who,  ont  of 
the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  a  child's  mind, 
evolved  the  fancy  for  calling  him  '  the  Sabre- 
boy.'  Why,  nobody  knew.  His  real  name 
is  WilKHd,  but  gradually  we  all  fell  into 
the  child's  fancy,  nntil  every  body  oaUed 


him  the  Sabre-boj,  and  h«  himaelf  gtavely 
accepted  the  title." 

A  tap  at  the  window  staitled  ns.  "The 
crune,"  aaid  John,  throwing  open  the  blind. 
''  He  too  has  come  to  have  a  look  at  ybn." 

An  inunenae  gray  bird,  Btanding  nearl; 
five  feet  high  on  his  Htilt-like  legs,  peered 
solemnly  at  us  for  aome  moments,  luid  then 
Btnlked  awaj  with  what  seemed  very  like  a 
SDiff  of  diadaiD. 

"  He  does  not  like 
ODT  looks,"  said  Sala. 

"He  takes  his  time;  y 

not  for  him  any  of 
the  light  Mendshlps 
of  an  hour,"  replied 
John.  "Cranie  is  a 
bird  of  nnlimited  as- 
pirations, and  both 
literary  and  lesthetic 
tastes;  he  has  been 
discovered  turning 
over  with  his  bill  the 
leaves  of  Tennyson's 
poems  left  lying  on 
the  w  indow-sill ;  he 
invariably  plncks  the 
finest  roses  in  the 
garden;  and  he  has 
been  seen  walking  on 
the  sea-wall  alone  in 
the  moonlight,  med- 
itating, no  doubt,  on 
the  vanities  of  man- 
kind, with  whom  he 
is  compelled  reluc- 
tantly to  associate." 

"  Do  you  bear  the 
sound  of  the  break- 
ers,   Hsrtha  V   said 


Sara,  waking  me  ap  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  We  had  the  balconied  room  np 
stairs,  and  the  sonnd  of  the  distant  surf 
came  in  throagh  the  open  window  in  the 
intense  stillness  of  the  night.  "  It  makes 
me  feel  yonng  again,"  murmored  my  com- 
panion ;  bnt  I  fell  asleep  and  heard  no  more. 
Before  breakfast,  which  is  always  late  in 
Florida,  John  HoSinau  took  us  to  see  a  won- 

"  You  must  have  sprays  of  bloom  by  the 
side  of  yoni  cofiee-cnps,"  he  said,  "  and  then 
you  will  realize  that  yon  are  really  'away 
down  upon  the  Swannee  Ribber.' " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Suwan- 
nee is  in  ambush  somewhere  about  hece  T" 
began  Sara,  in  her  lead-pencil  voice.  She 
always  declared  that  her  voice  took  a 
scratching  tone  when  she  asked  a  manu- 
script question. 

"Not  directly  here,  seeing  that  it  flows 
into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  in  Florida, 
and  therefore  will  do  for  melodious  compar- 
isons. You  will  hear  that  song  often  enongh. 
Miss  St.  John ;  it  is  the  invuiable  resource 
of  all  the  Northern  sailing  parties  on  the 
inlet  by  moonlight.  What  the  Suwannee 
means  by  keeping  itself  hidden  away  over  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  I  can  not  im- 
agine. I  am  sure  we  Northerners  for  years 
have  mentioned  that '  dar's  wliar  oar  hearts 
am  turuing  ebber,'  in  every  key  known  to 
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We  walked  out  8t.  G«orge  Street,  the  | 
principal  avenue  of  the  AncieDt  Citj,  witli  i 
theprond  width  of  fifteen  feet;  otheratreete 
tamlDgoff  to  the  right  and  tbe  left  WM«  not  1 
more  than  t«n  and  twelve  feet  wide.  The  1 
old  Spaniards  bafit  their  coqaina  honaes  I 
cloee  together,  diTectlj-  upon  the  nanon  | 
streets,  eo  that  from  their  overhftnging  bal-  j 
coniw  on  opposite  aides  they  conld  shake 
hands  with  each  other  if  so  dispoaed.  I  do 
not  think  the;  were  so  disposed ;  probably 
they  wore  more  disposed  to  stab  each  other, 
if  all  acconnts  are  trae;  but  the  balconies 
were  near  enongh  for  either  pnrpose.  They  I 
bad  gardens,  too,  those  old  Ekine,  gardens  I 
fall  of  6g,  orange,  guavo,  and  pomegranate 
trees,  adorned  with  fonntains  and  flowers;  | 
but  the  golden  was  behind  the  honse,  and  i 
any  portion  of  It  on  the  street  was  Jealonslf 
guarded  by  a  stone  wall  almost  as  high  ae 
the  honae.  These  walla  remain  even  now  I 
the  most  marked  feature  of  the  St.  Angnstine  \ 
streets.  | 

"What  singalar  ideas r  I  said.  "One 
wonid  suppose  that  broad  shaded  streets  and 
honsciS  set  far  back  among  trees  wonld  be 
the  natural  resource  nf  this  tropical  climate." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Miss  Martha,  the  Span-  i 
iards  thought  that  thoii  narrow  walled-iu 
streets  would  act  like  so  many  flues  to  suck  ' 
in  every  current  oT  air,  while  their  over-  . 
banging  balconies  would  cast  a  mora  relia-  ' 
ble  shade  than  any  tree." 

"There  is  something  in  that,"s^d  Sara,   i 
"  What  a  beantiful  garden  I"  i 

"  Tes ;  that  is  the  most  ptctniesqae  gar-  j 
den  b  St.  Angnstine,  in  my  opinion,"  said  i 
John.  "Notice  those  two  trees;  they  ore  'i 
date-palms.  Later  in  the  spring  the  star-  . 
jasmine  covers  the  back  of  the  honse  with 
such  a  proliiBion  of  flowers  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  close  the  windows  to  keep  out 
the  overpowering  sweetness.  That  little 
street  at  the  comer  is  Treasury  Street,  and 
part  of  the  walls  and  arches  of  this  honse 
belonged  to  the  old  Spanish  Treasury  Build- 
ings." 

A  few  blocks  beyond,  and  the  houses  grew 
smaller;  tittle  streets  with  odd  names 
brancheid  off — St.  Hypolito,  Cnna,  Spanish, 
and  Tolomato — oil  closely  built  np,  and  in- 
habited by  a  dark-eyed,  olive-skinned  peo- 
ple, who  regarded  us  with  calm  superiority 
ae  we  passed. 

"  All  this  quarter  is  Minorca  Town,"  said 
John,  "  and  these  people  are  the  descend- 
onta  of  the  colonists  brought  troa  the  Greek 
islands,  from  Corsica,  and  Minorca,  in  176T, 
by  s  speculative  Englishman,  Dr.  TumbuU. 
CMginolly  there  were  fourteen  hundred  of 
them,  and  TumbnU  settled  them  on  a  tnct 
of  laud  sixty  miles  south  of  hete,  near  Mos- 
quito Inlet,  where,  liound  by  indentures, 
they  remained  nine  years  cultivating  indigo 
and  sngar,  and  then  rising  against  the  tyr- 
nnny  of  Ibeir  governor,  they  mutinied  and 


came  here  in  a  body.  Land  was  assigned 
to  them,  and  they  built  up  all  this  north 
quarter,  where  their  descendants  now  live, 
as  you  see,  in  tranquil  content,  with  no  more 
idea  of  work,  as  a  Northerner  understands 
the  w6rd,  than  so  many  oyst«n  in  their  own 
bay." 

"The  Greek  islands,  did  yon  aayf  asked 
Sara.  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  see  liefore  me 
any  of  the  relatives  of  Sappho,  she  of '  the 
Isles  of  Greece — the  Isles  of  Greece  I' " 

"  Maybe,"  said  John.  "  You  will  see  some 
dark  almond-shaped  eyes,  now  and  then  a 
classical  nose,  often  a  mass  of  Oriental  black 
hair ;  but  onfortunately,  eo  far,  I  have  nev- 
er seen  the  attracttoos  united  in  the  same 
person.  Sometimes,  however,  on  Sunday  aft- 
ernoons, you  will  meet  yonng  girls  walking 
together  on  the  Shell  Road,  with  rosea  in 
their  glossy  hair,  and  as  their  dark  eyes 
meet  yours,  yon  aie  reminded  of  Italy." 

"I  have  never  been  in  Italy," said  Sara, 
shortly. 

The  reflection  of  an  inward  smile  crossed 
John  Hoflinan's  face. 
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"  But  where  ia  the  row-tree  V  1  said. 

"  Here,  madam.  Do  yon  see  that  little 
shop  nith  the  oi>eD  window!  Notice  tlie 
old  man  sitting  within  at  the  forge.  He  is 
a  fine  old  Spanish  gentleman  and  lock-emttb, 
and  my  very  good  friend.  SeHor  OliveroH, 
may  we  see  the  roae-tree  f ' 

The  old  man  looked  np  Beam  some  delicate 
piece  of  meohauiBm,  and,  with  a  smile  on  hie 
due  old  face,  waved  na  toward  the  little  gar- 
den behind  the  shop.  There  it  stood,  the 
pride  of  St.  Angnstine,  a  rose-tree  fifteen  feet 
liigh,  seventeen  feet  in  circumference,  with 
a  trunk  measnring  fifteen  inches  aroand  and 
five  iuchesthrongh,  "LaSylphide,"  yielding 
annoaJly  more  than  fbnr  thooBaud  beautiful 
creamy  roses. 

"What  a  wealth  of  bloom  I"  said  Sara, 
bending  toward  a  loaded  branch. 

" '  La  Sylphide,'  like  other  sylphs,  is  at  her 
beet  wben  only  half  opened,"  wud  John,  se- 
lecting with  careftil  deliberation  a  perfect 
rose  Jnst  quivering  between  bud  and  blos- 
som, and  offering  it  to  Sara. 

"No;  I  prefer  this  one,"  she  answered, 
tnming  aside  to  plack  a  passSe  flower  that 
fell  to  petab  in  her  hand.  An  hour  later  I 
saw  the  perfect  rose  in  Iris  Carew'e  hair. 

"Niece  Uartba,"  said  Aunt  Diana  ener- 
getically, appearii^  in  my  room  immediate- 
ly after  breakfaet,  "I  do  not  approve  of  this 
division  of  our  party;  it  is  not  what  we 
planned." 

"What  can  I  do,anntl  Sara  ought  not 
to  pay  hotel  prices — " 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  Hiss  St.  John ;  she 
can  stay  here  if  she  pleases,  of  courae,  bat 
yon  mnst  come  to  ns." 

"Sara  might  not  like  to  be  left  alone, 
aunt.  To  be  sore,"  I  contiuned,  not  with- 
out a  grain  of  malice,  "  Mr.  HoShian  is  here, 
so  she  need  not  be  too  lonely,  but—" 

"John  Hoinnan  heref" 

"  Yes ;  we  came  here  at  his  recommenda- 


Annt  Di  bit  her  lips  in  high  vexation; 
nest  to  Hokee  she  prized  John,  who,  al- 
though a  peteon  of  most  refractory  and  fa- 
tiguing ways,  waa  yet  possessed  of  undoubt- 
ed Knickerbocker  sntecedenta.  She  medi- 
tated a  moment. 

"  On  the  whole  you  are  right,  Niece  Hac- 
tha,"  she  said,  coming  to  surface  agun ;  "  bnt 
we  ebaU,  of  course,  keep  together  as  mnch  as 
possible.  For  this  morning  1  have  planned 
a  visit  to  the  old  Spanish  fort ;  Captain  Car- 
lyle  will  accompany  us." 

"And  who  is  Captain  CarlyleT 

"A  young  offlcer  stationed  hero;  he  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  Professor  last  even- 
ing, and  afterward  mistook  me  for  Mrs.  Van 
Anden,  of  Thirty-fourth  Street.  It  seems  he 
knows  her  very  well,"  continued  Aunt  Di, 
with  a  swallow  of  satisfaction.  (Ah,  wise 
young  Captain  1  Mrs.  Van  Anden's  handsome 
face  was  at  least  ten  vears  yonnger  than 
Aunt  Diana's.) 

"  I  saw  Iris  glancing  after  a  nniform  last 
night  as  we  came  around  the  Plaza,"  1  said, 
smiling. 

Bnt  Aunt  Di  was  true  to  her  colors,  and 
never  saw  or  heard  any  thing  detrimental 
te  her  cause. 

It  was  a  lovely  February  rooming;  the 
telegraph  reported  zero  weather  in  New 
York,  bnt  here  the  thermometer  stood  at  sev- 
enty, with  a  fiesh  sea-breeze.  We  stepped 
up  on  tfl  the  sea-wall  at  the  Basin,  where 
the  sail-boats  were  starting  out  with  pleas- 
ure parties  for  the  North  Beach.  Iris  had 
her  Captain ;  Aunt  Diana  foUoned  cloeely 
arm  in  arm  with  Mokes ;  Hiss  Sharp,  Jubi- 
lant, hod  captured  the  I^fessor;  Sara  and 
I  were  together  as  usual,  leaving  John  Hoff- 
man to  bring  up  the  rear  with  his  morning 

"The  material  of  this  wall,"  began  the 
Professor,  rapping  it  with  his  cane, "  is  that 
singular  conglomerate  called  coquina,  which 
is  quarried  yonder  on  Anastasia  Island;  bnt 
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th«  coping  is,  u  jron  wUl  petceive,  gran- 
ite." 

"  How  delightful  to  meet  the  dear  old  New 
England  sUme  down  here  I"  exclaimed  Hiss 
Sharp,  tapping  the  granite  with  an  enthnai- 
aotic  gaiter. 

"  The  wall  was  oomplet«d  in  1842  at  a  cost 
of  one  hnndred  thonaand  dollars,  having 
been  built  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment," ooutinned  the  Professor. 

"And  wh;,  nobody  knows," added  John, 
from  behind. 

"To  keep  the  town  from  washing  away,  I 
sappoBe,"  said  Saia. 

"  Of  coQiW ;  but  why  shoold  the  United 
States  government  concern  itself  over  the 
WMhing  away  of  thlB  ancient  little  village 
with  its  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  when 
it  leaves  cities  with  their  thousands  nnoid- 
edf  The  one  dock  has,  as  yon  see,  fallen 
down ;  a  coasting  schooner  once  a  month  or 
M  is  ail  the  eommeiee,  and  yet  here  is  a  wall 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  stretohing  ooroaa 
the  whole  eastern  front  of  the  town,  as 
thoogh  vast  wealth  lay  behind." 

"  The  town  may  grow,"  I  said. 

"  It  will  never  be  any  thing  more  than  * 
winter  resort.  Hiss  Hortfao." 

"At  any  rate,  the  wall  is  ohanning  to 
walk  npon,"  said  Iris,  duioing  along  on  her 
hlgh-heeled  boots ;  "  it  mtut  be  lovely  here 
hr  moonlight." 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  Captain,  witli  a  glance 
of  his  bine  eyes.  He  was  a  marvel  of  beau- 
ty, this  yonng  soldier,  with  bis  tall,  well- 
knit,  graoefnl  form,  his  wavy  golden  hair, 
and  blonde  mnstoche  sweeping  over  a  month 
nf  child-like  aweetoeaa.  He  had  a  cleft  in 
his  chin  like  the  yonng  Antinooa  that  he 
waa,  while  a  bold  profile  and  commanding 
air  relieved  the  otherwise  almost  too  great 
lovelineaa  of  a  face  which  Invariably  at- 
tracted oU  eyes.  Spoiled  I  Of  coniBe  he 
wasi  what  else  coold  yon  expect  I  But  he 
was  kind-hearted  by  nature,  and  endowed 


with  a  vast  fbud  of  gallantry  that  carried 
him  along  gayly  on  the  t«pmcet  wave. 

"  There  is  a  new  m<?on  this  very  night,  I 
think,"  observed  Annt  Diana,  snggestively, 
toHokea. 

Bat  Mokea  "never  coold  walk  here  after 
dark ;  diuy,  yon  know — might  fall  in." 

"Oh, massive  old  mini"  cried  Iria,aa  we 
drew  near  the  fort ;  "  how  grand  and  gray 
and  dignified  yon  look  I  Have  yon  a  name, 
venerable  friend  t" 

"This  interesting  relic  of  Spanish  domi- 
nation was  called  San  Jnan  de  Pinos — "  lie- 
gan  the  governess,  hastily  finding  the  place 
in  her  gnide-book, 

"  Oh  no,  Miss  Sharp,"  intermpted  Annt 
Diana,  who  had  noticed  with  disapprobation 
the  clinging  of  the  lisle-thread  glove  to  the 
Profeesor'a  lank  bnt  learned  arm.  "  You  are 
mistaken  again ;  it  is  called  Fort  Horion." 

"  It  nsed  to  be  San  Harco,"  said  John. 

"  I  vote  for  Son  Horoo ;  Marion  is  oonunon- 
place,"  decided  Iria,  sweeping  away  the  oth- 
er names  with  a  wave  of  her  diJnty  little 
glove. 

"  A  magnificent  specimen  of  the  defen^ve 
art  of  two  oentoriee  ago,"  began  the  Profeso- 
or,  taking  up  a  position  on  the  water-bat- 
tery, and  beginning  to  point  ont  with  bis 
cane.  "  It  is  bnilt,  yon  will  obaerve,  in  a 
sqnaie  or  traperinm — " 

"Let  UB  go  np  and  have  a  dance  on  the 
top,"  aaid  Us. 

"This  is  very  instructive,"  mormured 
Annt  Diana,  moving  nearer  to  her  niece. 
"Hiss  Sharp,  pray  call  yonr  pupil's  atten- 
tion to  this  remarkable  relic."  Por  Uokes 
had  seated  himBelf  sulkily  on  one  of  the  vet- 
eran cannon  which  fawned  over  the  harbor 
like  toothless  old  watch-doga.  There  was 
no  objection  to  an  army  Antinooi  as  a  pic- 
turesque adjunct,  Annt  Diana  thought;  but 
it  was  well  known  that  there  was  very  lit- 
tle gold  in  the  service  outside  of  the  buttons, 
while  bei«  at  hand  was  a  Cnesus,  a  genuine 
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live  Cneaiie,  sitting  sulky  and  neglected  on 


hisci 


<nl 


"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Miaa  Sharp,  coming 
to  the  rescue.  "  Iris,  m;  child,  you  observe 
that  it  is  in  the  form  of  it  traperarid — " 

"  TrapeEium,"  aaid  the  Professor — "  trape- 
zium, MiM  Sharp,  if  you  please." 

" '  That  daring  yonngraan  on  a — ' "  chant- 
ed the  Captain  nnder  his  breath,  as  if 
confidence  to  the  sontheaet  tower. 

"  In  the  salient  angles  of  the  bastions 
four  tnnete  or  bartizans,"  continued  the 
Profesaor. 

"Oh  yes;  how  interesting  1"  ^aottlatod  the 
governess,  clasping  her  lisle-threads  togeth- 
er.    "  Partisans  1" 

"Bar-ti-zauB,"  Mpeat«d  the  Professor, 
with  cutting  diMinotnesB.  "The  moat,  as 
you  nill  DOtice,  is  fbrtiAed  by  an  internal 
barrier,  and  there  is  an  enter  wall  also  which 
extends  around  the  whole,  following  its  va- 
rious fleiuses.  By  close  observation  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  trace  the  lines  of 
the  abatis,  scarp,  counterscarp,  and  fraise, 
all  l)eloQg)ng  to  the  period  of  medisval  for- 
tification." 

"The  Great  Work  is  evidently  to  the  fore 
now,"  whispered  Sara,  as  we  sat  together  on 

"The  lunette,  now,  is  considered  <]Uite  a 
curiosity,"  said  the  Captain,  briskly  break- 
ing in.     "  Miss  Carew,  allow  me  to  show  it 

"  Lunettel"  said  the  Professor,  with  lofty 

"  That  is  what  we  call  it  down  here.  Sir," 
replied  Antinous,  carelessly.  "  Miss  Iris, 
there  is  an  odd  little  stairway  there — " 

"  Lunette  ["  repeated  the  F^fessor  again. 
"  But  that  is  an  example  of  the  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  age.  Why,  that  is  a  bar- 
bacan,  the  only  remaining  specimen  iu  the 
country,  and,  indeed,  hard  to  be  excelled  in 
Europe  itoelf." 

"  I  have  heard  it  described  as  a  demi- 


t  Inue,"  I  remarked, 
bringing  forwanl 
my  one   item,  the 

.  item  I  had  been 
preserving  for  days. 
<1  try  to  have  ready 
a  few  little  pellets 
of  information ;  I 
.^nd  it  is  expected, 
nowtbatlam  forty 
yeara  old.)  The 
Professor  took  off 
bis  tall  silk  hat 
and  wiped  his  fore- 
head despairingly. 
"  Demi  -  Inne  V  he 
repeated  —  "  demi- 
lune I  The  man 
who  eaid  that  must 
be  a—" 

"Demi- lunatic." 
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nereoort-jrard,  where  the  — ~- — ~ 

Profesaor,  the  old   ser-  '  ___ 
geant  in  chaise,  the  pilM  '  ^ 
of  cannon-balls,  and  all  i 
the      mined     doonrAj'B  ' 
were  engaging  in  a  wild  . 
aiti6o    of    ioToimation.  ' 
Imtt  alone,  San  uid  1  ' 
read  as  follows:  "Fort 
here  as  far  back  as  1565.  I 
Enlarged  several  times,  ^ 
and  finall;  finished  mncb  I 
OS  it  now  etauda  in  1755. 
The  Appalachian  Indians  { 
worked  on  it  sixty  years ; 
also    Mexican    convicU. 
The  inscription  over  the  I 
entrance   says  that  the  j 
fott  was  flniabad  when  i 
Ferdinand     Sixth     was  \ 
King  of  Spain,  and  Here- 
da  QoTemor  of  Florida.  ' 
It  has  been  many  timee  I 
attacked,  twice  besieged,  I 
never  taiken.    Occnpied  ' 
in   1868  by  the  Fonrth 
New     Hampshini     regi-  ' 

We  had  read  ao  far  i 
when  Annt  Diana  oaine 
out  thioi^  the  sally-  i 
port.  "Have  you  seen  I 
Iris r  she  aaked.  "The 
sergeant  is  going  to  ' 
show  na  the  window  i 
throngh  which  the  Coo-  I 
ohy  escaped."  .      .-' 

"ThoCoochyf"  i 

''Acat,Ibelieve;some  ' .__ 

kind  of  a  wild-cat,"  said 
Annt  Diana,  vagaely,  as 
her  anxious  eyiM  scanned  every  inch  of  the 
moat  and  ontworka  In  search  of  the  vanish- 
ed niece.  At  length  ehe  spied  a  floating 
blue  ribbon.  "  There  they  are,  back  in  that 
— in  that  iUnmined  thing-" 

"Oh,  Aunt  Dil    Why,  that  is  the  demi- 

"  Well,  whatever  it  la,  do  call  Iris  down 
directly." 

I  went  after  the  delinqnents,  discovering 
after  some  search  the  little  stone  sburway, 
nicely  masked  by  an  innocent-looking  wall, 
where  was  a  second  atone  tablet  containing 
the  two  dragons,  their  two  honsea,  and  the 
snpply  of  mDtt«n  hung  ap  below.  There  on 
the  topmost  grassy  stair  were  the  two  ynang 
people,  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  floating 
bine  ribbon,  Oiere  they  might  have  remain- 
ed in  ambosh  all  the  morning. 

"  Come  down,"  1  cried,  looking  np,  laugh- 
ingly, from  the  foot  of  the  stair — "  come 
down.  Ilia.  Aont  Di  wishes  yon  to  see  the 
Mcaped  cat." 

"1  don't  oare  aboat  cats,"  ponted  Iris, 
slowly   deaoending.      "  I   am   glad   he    es- 


caped.    Let  him  go ;  I  do  not  want  to  see 

"Iris,"  began  Annt  Di,  "pray  what  has 
occnpied  you  all  tbia  time  V 

"The  study  of  fortiflcationa,  annt;  yon 
have  no  idea  how  interesting  it  is — that 
demi-Inne." 

"  Many  petBons  have  foond  it  so,"  otMcrred 

"We  could  not  qnite  decide  whether  it 
was,  after  all,  a  demi-lune  or  a  barbaoan," 
pnraned  Iria. 

"  Many  persona  have  fonnd  the  same  dlf- 
ftcnlty ;  indeed,  visit  after  visit  has  been 
necessary  to  decide  the  question,  and  even 
then  it  has  been  left  unsettled,"  said  John, 
gravely. 

Following  Annt  Diana,  we  all  went  into 
a  vaulted  chamber  lighteid  by  a  small  high- 
up  window,  or  rather  embrasure,  in  the 
heavy  stone  wall. 

"  Throngh  that  window  the  distinguished 
Seminole  chieftain  Coa-coo-cbee,  that  is  for 
tti  say,  the  Wild-cat,  mode  Ms  celebrated 
eacape  by  starving  hlmaelf  to  an  atomy, 
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■qairming  np,  and  gqaeezing  throDgh,"  an- 
nounced the  sergeant,  who  itood  in  front  as 
torch-beareT. 

"Then  it  waen't  a  cat,  after  all,"  said 
Inn. 

"  Only  in  a  Pickwickian  aense,"  ftaid  John. 

"Now  /  thought  all  the  while  it  waa  Os- 
ceola," B^d  Sara,  wearilj. 

"The  Seminole  war — "  hegtui  the  Pro- 

"  Captain,  I  am  anre  yon  know  all  about 
these  things,"  said  Iris ;  "  pray  t«Il  me  who 
was  this  Caloochy." 

"  Well,"  eaXA  Antinons,  hesitating,  "I  be- 
lieve he  was  the  son  of — son  of  King  Philip, 
and  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  Dade 


"  King  Philip  I  Oh  yea,  now  I  know," 
said  Iris.  "Chapter  twenty-seven,  verse 
five:  'Philip,  while  biding  at  Mount  Hope, 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  Alas,  I  am  the  last 
of  the  Wampanoagel  Now  indeed  am.  I 
ready  to  die.' " 

"Oh  no.  Iris  dear,"  said  Miss  Sharp,  hasti- 
ly correcting ;  "  that  waa  the  New  England 


chieftun.     This  Philip  was  a 
Philip  of  the  Wlthlacoochee." 

"Osceola  is  in  it  somewhere,  I  feel  oon- 
vinced,"  persiHted  Sara ;  "  he  ia  jtlways  tam- 
ing np  when  least  expected,  like  the  immor- 
tal Fontiac  of  the  West.  There  is  something 
about  the  Csloosabatohee  too." 

"  Are  you  not  thinking  of  the  disdngmsh- 
ed  chieftains  Holatoochee  and  Taholoochee, 
and  the  river  Chattahoochee  V  suggested 

.  "  For  my  part,  I  can't  think  of  any  thing 
but  the  choms  of  that  classical  song,  TJW 
Ham-fat  Man,  'with  a  boochee-koochee-koo- 
chee,'  yon  know,"  whispered  the  Captain  to 

"  Don't  1 1"  ahe  anawered.  "  I  have  a 
amall  brother  who  adores  that  melody,  and 
plays  it  continnalty  on  his  banjo." 

The  next  thing,  of  conne,  was  the  secret 
dnngeou,  and  we  crossed  the  court-yard, 
where  the  broad  stone  way  led  up  to  the 
ramparts,  occupied  during  the  late  war  by 
the  tents  of  the  United  Btates  soldiers,  who 
preferred  these  breeiy  qnart«rs  to  the  dark 
chambers  below.    We  passed  tho  old  chapel 

~  with  its  portico,  inner  altar,  and  niches  for 
holy-water ;  the  hall  of  joatice.  The  furnace 
for  heating  shot  wae  out«ide,  and  the  aoath- 

'  east  turret  atill  held  the  &ame-work  for  the 
bell  which  onoe  tang  out  the  hours  over  the 

Standing  in  the  gloomy  subterranean 
dungeon,  we  listened  to  the  old  sergeant's 
story — the  fissure,  the  discovery  of  the 
walled-np  entrance,  the  iron  cage,  and  the 
human  bones. 

"Oh,  do  come  ont,"  I  said.  "Yonrpic- 
tnieeqne  Spaniards,  Saia,  are  too  much  for 

I  "But  who  were  the  bones,  I  wonder f 
;  mused  Iris. 

"  Tea,"  said  Aunt  Diana,  "  who  were  they  I 
Mr.  Hokes,  what  do  jroo  think  V 

Uokes  thought "  they  were  rascals  of  some 
kind,  you  know — thieves,  perhaps." 

"Huguenots,"  from  John. 

"  Recreant  priests,"  from  myself. 

"The  arohiteot  of  the  fort,  imprisoned  . 
that  the  secrets  of  its  construction  might 
die  with  him,"  snggested  Miaa  Sharp. 

"A  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  inconven- 
ient to  have  around,  and  therefore  sent  over 
here  to  be  ont  of  the  way,"  said  Iris. 

"For  my  part,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
bones  were  the  mortal  remains  of  'Casper 
Hausei,'  the  '  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,'  and 
'  Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  ns,' "  said  Sara. 
Mokes  looked  at  her.  He  never  was  quite 
anre  whether  she  waa  simply  strong-mind- 
ed or  a  little  ont  of  her  head.  He  did  not 
know  now,  but  decided  to  move  a  little  far- 
ther away  liom  her  vicinity. 

The  Professor  had  left  na  some  time  before, 
and  as  we  eame  ont  through  the  aally-port 
ne  saw  him  down  in  the  moat  in  company 
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witJi  the  fiddler-crabB,  an  ao- 

darkies. 

"  I  have  discovered  the  line 
of  the  conntencarpr' he  cried, 
ezcitedlf.  "  This  \a  nodoDbt- 
edly  the  taloa  of  the  oorered 
way.  If  we  walk  slowly  all 
around  we  may  find  Other  in- 
teresting evidences." 

Bat  there  was  mud  in  the 
moat,  not  to  speak  of  the  &d- 
dlen,  nboee  peculiarity  ia  that 
yon  never  can  tell  which  way 
they  are  going— I  don't  be- 
lieve they  know  themselves ; 
and  BO  oTu  party  declined  the 
interesting  evidences  with 
thanks,  and  passing  the  demi- 
Inne  again,  went  down  to  the 
sea-wall.  Hiss  Sharp  looked 
back  hesitatingly ;  bnt  Aunt 
Diana  had  her  eye  apon  her, 
and  she  gave  it  np. 

In  the  afternoon  all  the 
party  excepting  myself  went 
over  to  the  North  Beach  in  a 
■ail-boat.      I  went  down   to 
the   Basin   to   see   them   off. 
"  Omeola"  was  painted  on  the  stem  of  the 
boat.    "Of  coorsel"  said  Sara.    She  longed 
to  look  oat  over  the  broad  ocean  once  more, 
otherwise  she  wonld  hardly  have  consented 
to  go  withont  me.     The  boat  glided  out  on 
the  bine  inlet,  and  Miss  Sharp  grasped  the 
ptofeeaor'B  arm  as  the  nmii^iMtll  swoug  ronnd 


and  the  graceiU  little  craft  tilted  far  over 
in  the  fresh  breeze. 

"If  fOQ  are  frightened,  Hiss  Sharp,  pray 
change  seats  with  me,"  I  heard  Annt  Diana 
say.  The  Captain  was  not  there,  but  Mokea 
woe;  and  John  EaBiQaD  was  lying  at  ease 
on  the  little  deck  at  the  st«m,  watching  the 
flying  clouds.  The  boat  courtesied  herself 
away  over  the  bine,  and,  lefb  alone,  I  wan- 
dered off  down  the  sea-wall,  finding  at  the 
sonth  end  the  United  States  Barracks,  a 
large  bnilding  with  broad  piazxee  overlook- 
ing the  water,  and  a  little  green  parade- 
ground  in  front,  like  an  oasis  in  the  omni- 
present sand.  At  the  north  end  of  the  wall 
floated  the  flag  of  old  San  Uarco,  here  at 
the  sontb  end  floated  the  flag  of  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  two  marked  the  limits  of  the 
Ancient  City.  The  post  is  called  St.  Francis, 
as  the  foundations  of  the  building  formed 
part  of  the  old  Franciscan  monastery  which 
was  erect«d  here  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  Turning,  I  came  to  a  narrow  street 
where  stood  a  monnmetat  to  the  Confeder- 
ate dead — a  broken  shaft  carved  In  coqnlna. 
Little  St.  Angnstine  had  Its  forty-four  names 
inscribed  here,  and  while  I  was  reading  them 
over  a  shadow  fell  on  the  tablet,  and,  tnm- 
ing,  I  saw  an  old  negro,  who,  leaning  on  a 
cane,  had  paused  behind  me.  "  Oood  after- 
noon, uncle,"  I  said.  "Did  you  know  the 
soldiers  whose  names  are  here  t" 

"  Yas,  I  knowed  'em ;  my  ole  woman  took 
car*  ob  some  ob  dem  when  dey  was  babies." 

"The  war  mode  great  changes  for  your 
people,  uncle." 

"Yas,  we's  bee  now.     I  tank  i"-   "■ — ' 
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(Ut  day  de  news   come  dat  my  nhil'en'a 

"But  yon  yourself,  nnolet  It  did  not 
make  so  much  ditTerenoe  to  yon  t"  I  said,  no- 
ticing tlie  age  and  infirmity  of  the  old  man. 
But  strsighteniiig  Me  beat  l>ody,  and  rais- 
ing his  whitened  head  with  a  proud  happi- 
uesa  in  his  old  eyes,  he  answered, 

"  I  breave  anoder  bieff  ebber  sense,  mis- 
tie,  dat  I  do." 

Farther  on  I  found  a  woman  sitting  at 
the  door  of  a  little  shop  with  sweets  to  sell, 
and  pnrchased  some  for  the  sahe  of  making 
a  mental  sketch  of  her  pictueeqne  head 
with  iu  white  torbau.  "I  have  not  the 
exact  chaoge,  bot  will  send  it  to  yon  to-mor- 
row," I  said,  intending  to  fee  Ibe  Sabre  to  ex- 
ecute the  errand.     "  Who  shall  1  aay  it  is  V 

"Why,  Viny,  comae.  Every  body  knows 
Aunt  Viny." 

"  I  want  to  go  over  to  A&ica,  Aunt  TiDy. 
Cau  you  tell  me  the  way  V 

"Certain.  You  goes —  Yon  know  St. 
Francis  Street  f" 

"No." 

"  De  Bravo's  Lane,  den  f 

"No." 

"Well,  nebber  mind.  Yon  goes  long 
down  Bridge  Street — yon  knowa  dat  V 

"No." 

"  I  dectar'  for't,  mistis,  I  don't  jse  know 
how  to  tellyoujbut  whenebber/wantatogo 
liar,  X  jes  goet." 

1  laughed,  aud  so  did  Annt  Viny,  A  col- 
ored girl  came  round  the  comer  with  a  pail 
on  her  head.  " Bar's  Victoria;  shell  show 
yor,"  said  Aunt  Viny, 

"  Your  daaghtor  t" 

"Yas.  Victoria  Lii^knm  is  her  name, 
mistis.  You  eee,  she  was  Jea  homed  when 
Liuknm  died,  and  bo  I  named  her  from  him," 
said  the  woman,  with  aimple  eamestnegs. 

The  funny  little  Victoria  showed  me  the 
way  across  a  bridge  over  the  Maria  San- 
■^"z  Creek. 


"Wiiy  is  it  called 
BO — who  was  this 
Haria  I"    I    aaked. 
But  Victoria  Lin- 
knm  did  not  know. 
Africa  was  a  long 
atisggling  suburb, 
aitnated  on  a  penin- 
sula in  shape  not 
nulike  the  real  Afri- 
ca, l>etween  the  Ma- 
ria Sanchez  Creek 
and  the  Sebaatian 
River;  it  was  dot^ 
ted  wiUi  cabins  and 
an  eoay-goiug  idle 
population  of  freed- 
men,  who  had  their 
own   little   church 
there,  and  a  minis- 
ter whose  large  sil- 
Tcr-rimmed  spectacles  gave  dignity  to  his 
ebony  countenance.      "  They  do  not  quite 
know  how  to  take  their  freedom  yet,"  said 
a   lady,   a   fellow -boarder,   that   evening. 
"The  colored  people  of  St.  Augustine  were 
on   isolated   race;   they  had   been   family 
servaute  for  generations,  as  there  were  few 
plantations  about  here,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  were  well  cared  for,  and  led  easy 
lives.     They  held  a  great  celebration  over 
their  freedom;  but  the  truth  is  they  dont 
know  what  to  do  with  it  yet,  and  their 
ideas  take  the  oddest  shapes.     The  Sabre, 
for  instance,  always  insists  upon  going  and 
coming  through  the  front-door ;  he  calmly 
brings  in  all  hia  provisions  that  nay — qnar- 
t-ers  of  venisou, butter,  fish,  whatever  it  may 
be,  no  matter  who  is  present." 

"Did  you  enjoy  the  afternoon,  Sara  I"  I 
asked  that  evening. 

"I  can  not  tell  you  how  much.  If  yon 
could  only  have  seen  it — the  bine  inlet,  the 
island,  and  the  two  light-houses,  the  surf 
breaking  over  the  bar,  and  in  front  the 
broad  ocean,  thousands  of  milee  of  heaving 
water,  with  no  land  between  us  and  Africa." 
"  You  absurd  child !  as  though  that  made 
any  difference." 

"But  it  does  make  a  difference,  Martha. 
If  I  thought  there  waa  ao  much  as  one  Ca- 
nary Island,  the  sense  of  vaatness  would  be 
lost.     I  stood  on  that  beach  and  drew  in 
a  long  breath  that  came  straight  from  the 
Nile." 
"  And  Annt  Diana  V 
"Oh,  she  was  happy." 
"  Iris  smiled  upon  Mokes,  then  1" 
"  Conapicuonsly." 

"  Naughty  little  flirt  I    And  Miss  Sharp  f* 

"  One  summer  day — with  pensive  thought 

— she   wandered  on — the  sea-girt  shore," 

chanted  Sara.     "The  madam-aunt  had  the 

Professor,  and  kept  him!" 

"And  John  Hofi&nan  T" 

"Mr.  Hoffinan  said  that  we  ought  to  be 
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very  thanldiil  for  the  eimple,  nnalloyed 
joyment  uf  the  perfect  da; ;  bow  mnch  bet- 
ter it  was  than  the  gaudy  gUi«  of  cities,  uid 
BO  forth." 

"I  have  noticed  that  no  one  ever  sayg 
that  who  has  not  been  well  through  the  g. 
g.  afoTcaaid,  and  eBpedally  the  and-ao-forth, 
Sara,  my  dear." 

The  Bunny  dayB  pMMd ;  the  delicione,  in- 
dolent atmosphere  affected  no  all  i  we  wan- 
dered to  and  fro  without  plan  or  pnrpose 
in  a  lazy  enjoyment  impoagible  with  North- 
ern climate  and  Northern  conscienceB. 

"  I  feel  aa  though  I  had  taken  haaheeeh," 
■aid  Sara. 

Cron-ds  of  toariBts  came  and  went,  and 
liked  or  liked  not  the  Ancient  Citnr  accord- 
ing to  their  tastee. 

"  Yon  mnst  let  yonrself  glide  into  the  lazy 
tropical  life,"  I  explained  to  a  diaoontent- 
ed  dty  friend ;  "  it  is  doUxfar  iiiaibi  here,  yon 

But  the  lady  did  not  know.    "Tery 
intoresting  place,"  she  said;  "nothing  to 

"  What  1  going,  Mr.  Brown  V  I 
morning. 

"  Yes,  Hiss  Martha,  I  am  going,"  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  decidedly.  "I  have 
been  very  mnch  disappointed  in  fit.  Angns- 


"Stay  longer  T  No,  indeed,"  said  a  lady 
who  hod  made  three  toUets  a  day,  and  found 
nobody  to  admire  them.  "  What  ytm  find  to 
like  in  this  old  place  is  beyond  me !" 

"  She  is  not  far  wrong  there,"  commented 
Soio,  totto  Tooe ;  "  it  it  beyond  her ;  that  is 
the  very  point  of  the  thing." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  ali  those  in  seaich 
of  health,  all  endowed  with  romance  and 
imagination,  all  who  could  appreciate  the 
rare  charming  haze  of  antiquity  which  hangs 
over  the  ancient  little  city,  grew  into  love 
for  St.  Augustine,  and  Ungered  there  far  be- 
yond their  appoint- 
ed time.  Crowda 
of  old  ladies  and 
gentlemen  eunned 
thenuelveB  on  the 
south  piazzas,  and 
troops  of  young 
people  sailed  and 
walked  every 

where,  waking  up 
the  Bleeping  woods 
and  the  dreaming 
water  with  song 
and  laogbter.  The 
enterprising  tour- 
ists came  and  went 
with  their  accus- 
tomed energy ; they 
bought  palinetto 
hats  and  twined 
gray  moss  around 


them ;  they  carried  orange-wood  canes  and 
cigar  boxes  containing  young  alligators. 
(Why  young  aUigators  must  always  travel 
North  in  cigar  boxes  in  preference  to  aoy 
other  kind  of  box  is  a  mystery ;  but  in  cigar 
boxes  they  always  go !)  Once  a  hand-organ 
man  appeared,  and  gronnd  out  the  same 
tune  for  two  whole  days  on  the  Flaza. 

"  And  what  may  be  the  name  of  that  mel- 
ody, Hiss  Iris — the  one  be  is  playing  now  V 
asked  the  Professor,  endeavoring  to  assume 
a  mnsioal  air. 

"  He  can  only  play  one  tune,  and  he  haa 
been  playing  .that  steadily  for  two  days," 
replied  Iris.  "  As  far  aa  1  can  make  out  fr«m 
the  discords  it  is  intended  to  be  Gtrauss's 
HiMWHd  Hiul  £hu  NackL" 

But  the  Profeesor,  sn  expert  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  had  never  condescend- 
ed to  a  modem  tongue. 

"  Pray  translate  it  for  me,"  he  said,  play- 
fully, with  the  ail  of  an  affable  Sphinx. 

"It  is  a  enbjeot  to  which  I  have  given 
profonnd  thought.  Sir,"  said  Iris,  gravely. 
"  It  is  not '  A  thousand  and  one  nights,'  be- 
cause the  last  night  only  is  intended^  and 
therefore  the  best  way  to  translate  it  is,  I 
think, '  The  thousand  and  oneth.'  I  will  give 
yon  some  verses  on  the  melody,  if  you  like." 

The  Professor  liked,  and  Iris  began : 

"  '  TAU8KND   UND   EINB  [TACHT. 
"■TlH  blM(  wllhia  Ibeir  dells 
An  lUenl;  haibed  ths  (blDing  InMCl  tbrooK— 

Now  bnmu  mnilc  Fwelltk 
And  ill  Uw  lud  is  eeholiiK  with  aoog; 

Tha  Nnmade,  tba  glte, 
Tbe  omphoDj-^uid  [onh,  mlt  Hwht  onri  Pnctat, 

Orebeatm  barmonj 
!■  tbiUling  OQI  Taimmt  und  niu  SaetO. 

Ilia  wItctiiDg  nugtc  ot  Ibj  apeuluB  bus, 

Id  mile  DoUa  began, 
Hlgbl  movs  10  amiTlng  waluo  ill  tbe  ilin 

In  aU  thdr  ablning  ipbenf ; 
Tbao,  nfl,  1  plalnllie  sir  tba  mule  alngt— 

Wa  dance,  but  halt  iD  lean— 
To  dearest  jof  a  ndDea  tlwjt  cUbgs. 
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"  *  O  thonsand  nights  and  one  I 
Could  we  bat  have  a  tbooaaad  nights  of  Uiss  1 

The  golden  stories  spun 
By  dark-eyed  Arab  girl  ne'er  equaled  thiflb 

Soon  oyer?    Yes,  we  see 
The  summer^  £adfaig;  bat,  when  all  is  done, 

There  Uvea  the  thought  that  we 
Were  happy— 4iot  a  thonsand  nights,  bat  one  I* 

'^  Dancing  at  a  watering-place,  yon  know 
— ^two  yonng  people  waltzing — orchestra 
playing  Tausend  und  Bime  Na(M,  Yon  have 
danc«d  to  it  a  hundred  times  I  dare  say." 

No,  the  Professor  had  neglected  dancing 
in  his  yonth,  hut  still  it  might  not  he  too 
late  to  learn  if —  • 

"  Oh,  I  heg  your  pardon,"  said  Ms,  wak- 
ing up  from  her  Tision.  "  I  forgot  it  was 
you,  Sir;  I  thought  you  were — were  some- 
body else." 

So  the  days  passed.  Iris  strolled  ahout 
the  town  with  Mokes,  talked  on  the  piazza 
with  Hoffinan,  and  wore  his  roses  in  her  hair 
(Hoffinan  was  always  seen  with  a  fifesh  rose 
every  morning) ;  she  even  listened  occasion- 
ally to  extracts  from  the  Oreat  Work.  But 
the  sea-wall  hy  moonlight  was  reserved  for 
Antinons.  Thus  we  dallied  with  the  pleas- 
ant weather  until  Aunt  Diana,  like  a  Spartan 
matron,  roused  herself  to  action.  '^This 
will  never  do,"  she  said ;  "  this  very  after- 
noon we  will  all  go  over  to  the  island  and 
see  the  tombs." 

Aunt  Di's  temper  had  heen  sorely  tried. 
Ooing  out  with  Mokes  the  preceding  even- 
ing to  find  Iris,  who  was  ostensibly  "  stroll- 
ing up  and  down  the  wall"  in  the  moonlight 
with  the  Captain,  she  had  found  no  trace 
of  her  niece  frt)m  one  end  of  the  wall  to  the 
other — ^from  the  glacis  of  San  Marco  to  the 
flag-staff  at  the  Barracks.  Heroically  swal- 
lowing her  wrath,  she  had  returned  to  the 
hotel  a  perfect  coruscation  of  stories,  Iton- 
mots,  and  compliments,  to  cover  the  delin- 
quency of  her  niece,  and  amuse  the  deserted 
Mokes ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mokes  seemed 
very  well  amused.  He  was  not  an  ardent 
lover. 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  they  are  f '  I  said, 
9oUo  voce,  to  John  Hofi&uan. 

"  The  demi-lune !"  he  answered. 

A  sail-boat  took  us  first  down  to  Fish  Isl- 
and, which  is  really  a  part  of  Auastasia,  sep- 
arated from  it  only  by  a  small  creek.  The 
inlet,  which  is  named  Matanzas  River  south 
of  the  harbor,  and  the  North  River  above  it, 
was  dotted  with  porpoises  heaving  up  their 
unwieldy  bulk;  the  shores  were  bristling 
with  oysters ;  armies  of  fiddler-crabs  dart- 
ed to  and  fro  on  the  sands ;  heavy  old  pel- 
icans, sickle-bill  curlews,  ospreys,  herons, 
and  even  bald-headed  eagles  flew  around 
and  about  us.  We  ran  down  before  the 
wind  within  sight  of  the  mysterious  old 
fortification  that  guards  the  Matanzas  chan- 
nel— ^mysterious  from  the  total  absence  of 
any  data  as  to  its  origin.  ''Three  hundred 
and  fifty  Huguenots  met  their  death  down 


there,"  said  John  Hoffinan ;  ''massacred  un- 
der the  personal  supervision  of  Menendez 
himself.  Their  bones  lie  beneath  this  water, 
or  under  the  shifting  sands  of  the  beach,  but 
the  river  perpetuates  the  deed  in  its  name, 
Matanzas,  or  slaughter." 

"Is  there  any  place  about  here  where 
there  were  no  massacres?"  asked  Sara. 
"Wherever  I  go,  they  arise  from  the  past 
and  glare  at  me.  Between  Spanish,  Hugue- 
not, and  Indian  slaughter,  I  am  becoming 
quite  gory." 

The  Professor,  who  was  holding  on  his 
tall  hat  with  much  difficulty  in  the  fresh 
breeze,  here  wished  to  know  generally  if  we 
had  read  the  remarkable  narrative  of  Cabe^a 
de  y aca,  the  true  discoverer  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, who  landed  in  Florida  in  1527. 

"  Alas !  the  G.  W.  again,"  murmured  Sara 
in  my  ear.  Miss  Sharp,  however,  wanted 
"  BO  much  to  hear  about  it"  that  the  Pro- 
fessor began.  But  the  hat  kept  interfering. 
Once  Mokes  rescued  it,  once  John  Hoffinan, 
and  the  renowned  De  Yaca  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. The  governess  wore  a  white  scarf 
around  her  neck,  one  of  those  voluminous 
things  called  "  clouds."  She  took  it  off,  and 
leaned  forward  with  a  smile.  "  Perhaps  if 
you  were  to  tie  this  over  your  hat,"  she  said, 
sweetly  offering  it. 

But  the  Professor  was  glad  to  get  it,  and 
saw  no  occasion  for  sweetness  at  all.  He 
wanted  to  go  on  with  De  Yaca ;  and  so,  set- 
ting the  hat  firmly  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
he  threw  the  scctrf  over  the  top,  and  tied 
the  long  ends  firmly  under  his  chin.  The 
effect  was  striking,  especially  in  profile,  and 
we  were  glad  when  the  landing  at  Fish  Isl- 
and gave  us  an  opportunity  to  let  out  our 
laughter  over  hastily  improvised  and  idiot- 
ic Jokes,  while,  all  unconscious,  the  Professor 
went  on  behind  us,  and  carried  De  Yaca  into 
the  thirteenth  chapter. 

The  island  began  with  a  morass,  and  the 
boatmen  went  back  for  planks. 

"  'Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds,' " 
said  Iris,  balancing  herself  on  an  oyster  shell, 
Mokes  by  her  side  (the  Captain  was  absent — 
trust  Aunt  Diana  for  that  I ).  "  Those  verses 
always  haunt  one  so,  don't  they  f" 

Mokes,  as  usual  in  the  rear,  mentally 
speaking,  wanted  to  know  "  what  verses  t" 

"  Moore's  Dwmal  Swamp,  of  course.  Some- 
times I  find  myself  saying  it  over  fifty  times 
a  day: 

*They  have  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp 

For  a  soul  so  warm  and  troe ; 
Bhe  has  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
Where  all  night  long,  by  a  flre-fly  lamp. 
She  paddles  her  white  canoe.' 

Be  sure  and  pronounce  'swamp'  to  rhyme 

exactly  with '  damp'  and '  lamp,' "  continued 

Iris ;  "  the  effect  is  more  tragic." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mokes, "  far  more." 
Passing  the  morass  on  planks,  we  walked 

down  a  path  bordered  with  Spanish-bayo- 
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neta,  cTossed  the 
creek  on  k  small 
boat  lying  there, 
and  entered  the 
enohanled  domain. 
It  eeemed  to  be 
a  large  plantation 
run  to  wBote ;  sym- 
metrical  fields  aor- 
Tonnded  by  high 
hedgea  of  the  eonr  . 
oitage,  lokded  with 
its  frnlt;  old  fur- 
rows etill  Tuible  in 
the  never  -  freei- 
tng  gninnd ;  every 
where  trscee  of 
carefnl  Iftbor  and 
coltiTatioQ,  whioli 
had  made  the  aandy 
island   bloesom   u 

the  rose.  In  the  centre  of  a  broad  lawn  were 
the  ruins  of  a  mansion,  the  whit«  chimney 
alone  standing,  like  d  monnment  to  the 
past.  Beyond,  a,  path  led  down  to  a  circle 
of  trees  with  even,  dense  foliage ;  there,  in 
the  centre,  shnt  ont  trom  the  glare  of  the 
annshine,  alone  in  the  greenery,  stood  a  sol- 
itary tomb,  massive  and  dark,  without  date 
or  Inscription  save  what  the  little  fingers 
of  the  lichen  hod  written.  We  stood  aroond 
in  silence,  snd  presently  another  pleasnre 
party  came  down  the  path  and  Joined  lu — 
gay  yonng  girls  with  sprays  of  orange  blos- 
soms in  their  hats,  yonng  men  carrying  tisil- 
ing  wreaths  of  the  yellow  Jasmine.  Togeth- 
er we  filled  the  green  tree  circle ;  and  one  of 
the  strangera,  a  fair  yonng  girt,  moved  by  a 
sadden  inpnlse,  stepped  forward  and  laid  a 
spray  of  Jasmine  on  the  lonely  t«mb. 

"*  Et  in  Arcadia  ego,' "  said  John,  who  stood 
behind  me.  *'  Do  you  remember  that  picture 
of  the  gay  flower-decked  Aroadians  coming 
through  a  fbrest  with  song  and  laughter, 
and  finding  there  a  solitary  tomb  with  that 
inscription  T  Tiiis  is  Arcadia,  and  we  too 
have  found  the  tomb." 

Strolling  on  down  the  island,  we  came  to 
a  long  arched  walk  of  orange-trees  trained 
into  a  continnouB  arbor. 

"  What  a  lovely  wild  old  place  I"  said  Iris. 
"WbatisitshiatoryT   Doesanybodyknowf 

"  It  has  not  been  occupied  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tnry,  I  am  told,"  said  Aunt  Diana. 

"Who  would  have  expected  traces  of  sncb 
carefiil  coltivation  down  on  this  remote  isl- 
and f  I  said,  as  a  new  vista  of  symmetrical 
fields  opened  ont  on  one  side. 

"  There  you  make  the  common  mistake 
of  all  Northerners,  Miss  Hartho,"  said  John 
Hoffinau.  "  Because  the  country  is  desolate 
and  thinly  settled,  yon  snppoee  it  to  bo  al»o 
wild  and  new,  like  the  Western  States  and 
Territories.  You  finget  how  long  this  far 
peninsula  has  been  known  to  the  white 
man.  These  shores  were  settled  more  than 
Toi.  I.— no.  190.— t 


a  century  before  Plymonth  or  Jamestown, 
and  you  can  scarcely  go  ont  in  any  direc- 
aronnd  St.  Angustine  without  coming 
upon  old  groves  of  orange  and  fig  trees,  a 
ruined  stone  wall,  or  fallen  chimney.  Poor 
Florida  I  she  is  full  of  deserted  plantations." 

"  Bnt  does  any  one  know  the  story  of  the 
place  V  repeated  Iris,  who  prefeired  any  di- 
version to  Mokee's  solo. 

"  Why  insist  apon  digging  it  up  V  said 
Sara.  "Let  it  test  in  the  purple  haze  of 
the  past.  The  place  has  not  been  occupied 
for  a  bondred  yean.  We  see  this  beantifbl 
orange  walk;  yonder  is  a  solitary  tomb. 
Con  we  not  fill  ont  tbeee  shEtdowy  borders 
without  the  aid  of  prosaic  detail  I" 

The  Professor,  who  bad  been  digging  up 
vicions-1ooldngroots,nowjoinedn8.  "When 
I  wBs  here  some  years  ago,"  be  began,  in  bia 
loud,  distinct  tones,  "  I  made  a  point  of  in- 
vestigatjug — " 

"Let  M  make  a  point  of  leaving,"  mor- 
mnred  Sara,  taking  me  otT  down  the  walk. 
John  Hoffinan  followed,  so  did  Iris,  and  con- 
seqnentty  Hokea,  likewise  Aunt  Di.  Miss 
Sharp  longed  to  stay,  but  did  not  qoite 
dare ;  so  she  compromised  by  walking  on, 
as  &r  as  her  feet  were  concerned,  all  the 
rest  of  her,  however,  looking  bock  with  rapt 
attention.  "Yesf  Howinterestiugt  Pray 
goon." 

The  ProfoMOi  went  on :  we  heard  his  voice 
in  the  rear.  "It  was  called  Et  Veijel  (the 
garden),  and  its  orange  grove  was  the  glory 
of  St.  Augustine — " 

"Hnrryl"  wbiqtered  Sara,  "or  we  sball 
hear  the  whole." 

We  hastened  ont  into  tbe  snnny  mead- 
ows, catching  "killed  by  lightning" — "1790" 
—"he  sent  his  oranges  to  London;"  then 
the  voioe  died  away  in  the  distance.  Jubn 
Hoffinan  kept  with  ub,  and  we  wandered  on, 
lootiiug  off  over  tbe  Matonsaa,  aweepiug  on 
to  tbe  south,  dotted  with  sails,  and  the  black 
dug-outs  of  the  Hinoroan  fishermen  anchoi> 
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ml  nloDK  •hem.     Th«  tide  waa  out,  and  th« 
riiMt'llue  bu«  and  desolate. 

"  Nothing  that  H.  H.  erer  wrote  exoela 
Iier '  When  the  tide  oomea  in,' "  I  said.  "  Do 
'  you  Tomember  itt 

•Wbed  th*  Oda  kom  oit, 
Tha  Aota  lonlu  Ouk  uti  md  wlUi  doubt'— 
and  that  final  qneitiOB, 

■Ab,  dirllng,  ahall  wa  flrer  loun 

LoTe'I  tldi]  honn  and  d^lT'" 

"  Yoa  believe,  then,  that  love  has  ita  high 

and  low  tides  T"  said  John,  lighting  a  fresh 

"Low  tide,"  said  Sara,  h»lf  to  herself— 
"  low  tide  always."  She  was  looking  at  the 
bare  sboie  with  a  eadnesB  that  liad  real  roots 
down  somewhere. 

"  Tery  low,  1  snppose,"  oomment«d  John ; 
"ereiy  thing  is  alwaya  very  high  or  very 
low  with  yon  ladies.  Yon  are  like  the  man 
who  had  a  steamer  to  sell.  '  Bnt  is  it  a  low- 
pressure  engine!'  asked  a  pnrcbBser.  'Oh 
yes,  vtry  low,'  replied  the  owner,  earnestly." 

Sara  flashed,  and  turned  away. 

"  Do  yoo  do  It  on  purpose,  I  wonder  f"  I 
thought,  with  some  indignation,  as  I  glanced 
at  John's  imperturbable  face.  I  was  very 
tender  always  with  Sara's  sudden  little  sad- 
neoaes.  I  think  there  is  no  one  who  com- 
prehends a  girl  passing  through  the  shad- 
ow-land of  doubt  and  vagne  questioning 
that  lies  beyond  youth  so  well  aa  tlie  old 
maid  who  hss  made  the  Journey  herself,  and 
'  i  soiety  that  tiiere  is  sunshine  be- 


yond. Obeying  a  sudden  impnlse,  I  asked 
the  question  aloud.  Sara  was  in  front  of 
ns,  out  of  hearing. 

"Do  I  do  what  on  purpose.  Miss  Martha f 
Tell  anecdoteef 

"Yon  know  what  I  mean  very  well,  Mr. 
Hof&DBn.  Her  sadness  was  real  for  the  mo- 
m^t;  why  wound  her  f 

"Wonnd  her  I  Is  a  woman  wounded  by 
a  trifling  Joke  T" 

"  Bnt  bet  natnre  is  pecnliarly  sensitiTe." 

"  Yon  mistake  her,  I  think,  Miss  Martha. 
Bora  St.  John  is  coated  over  with  pride  like 
on  armor ;  she  is  invulnerable." 

I  could  not  quite  deny  this,  so  I  veered  a 
little.  "She  is  so  lonely,  Mr.  Hofinanl"  I 
said,  coming  round  on  another  taek. 

"  Because  she  so  chooses." 

"It  may  not  be  'choose.'  Mr. Hofbnan, 
why  shonld  you  not  try  to — "  Here  I  look- 
ed up  and  csQght  the  satirical  smile  on  my 
'companion's  face,  and,  vexed  with  myself,  I 
stopped  abruptly. 

"  You  are  a  good  friend,  Miss  Martha." 

"  She  bas  need  of  friends,  poor  gid !" 

"  Why  poor  V 

"  In  Uie  first  place  she  it  poor,  literally." 

"  Poverty  is  comparative.  Who  so  poor 
SB  Hokea  with  his  millions  V 

"  Then  she  is  poor  in  the  loss  of  her  youth ', 
she  is  no  longer  young,  like  Iris." 

"'Oh,  saw  yenot  fair  Iris  going  down  into 
the  weet' — a  minute  ago,"  said  John,  glan- 
cing after  a  vanishing  blue  ribbon.     A  sns- 
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picioD,  and  not  for 
the  first  time  either, 
crowed  my  mind. 
"  So  it  is  little  Iris, 
after  all,"  I  thought. 
"Oh,maii,mui,hov 
can  jron  be  so  fool- 
ish I"  Then  aloud, 
"  1  miut  go  forward 
and  join  the  oth- 
era,"  I  Boid,  with  a 
tinge  of  annoyance 

ceol.  John  looked 
at  me  a  moment, 
and  then  itrode  for- 
ward. I  watched 
him ;  he  Joined  Saia. 
I  foHowed  slowly. 
"There  is  a  second 
tomb  farther  down 
the  island,"  he  was 
Baying    as   I   came 

venerable  than  the 
first ;  a  square  in- 
cloenre  of  coqnina, 
o^t  of  which  grows 
an  ancient  cedar- 
tree       which       WBB 

probably  planted,  a 
m«r«  slip,  after  the  grave  was  cloeed.  Will 
yon  walk  that  way  with  me,  Hiu  St.  Johnf 
And  with  bared  head  he  stood  waiting  for 
hel  answer. 

"  Thank  yoo,"  «aid  Sara,  "  I  do  not 
to  walk  farther." 

He  bowed  and  left  her. 

Half  an  boor  later,  as  Sara  and  I  were 
strolling  near  the  for  point  of  the  island,  we 
canght  throtigh  the  trees  a  glimpse  of  Iris 
seated  in  the  low,  crooked  bough  of  a  livo- 
oak,  and  at  her  feet  John  HoSman,  reclining 
on  the  white  tofted  moss  that  covered  the 
gionnd.     "Absnrdr'  I  said,  angrily. 

"Why  abenrdT  Is  she  not  good  and 
lUrT  To  me  there  is  something  very  be- 
witohing  abont  Iris  Carew.  She  is  the 
most  gracefnl  little  creature;  look  at  her 
attitude  now,  swinging  in  that  bongh  I  and 
when  she  walks  there  is  a  willowy  snpple- 
nesg  about  her  that  makes  the  rest  of  us 
look  like  grenadiers.  Then  what  arch  dark 
eyes  she  has,  what  a  lovely  bmDett«  akin, 
the  real  bmne!  Pretty,  gracefnl  little  Iris, 
she  is  always  pictnreBqoe,  whatever  she 

"  But  she  is  a  ohiM,  Sara,  while  he — " 

"Is  John  Hainan,"  replied  Sara,  with  a 
little  curl  of  her  lip.  "Come,  Martha,  1 
want  to  show  you  some  Arcadians." 

"Arcadians  r' 

"Tes.  Not  the  people  who  found  the 
tomb  in  the  forest,  but  some  real  practical 
Arcadians,  who  eigoy  life  as  Nature  in- 
Unded." 


"  Who  knows  what  she  intended  T  I  am 
snre  I  don't,"  I  said,  crossly. 

Near  the  ruins  of  the  mansioD  we  found 
the  Arcadians,  a  young  man  with  his  wife 
and  child,  living  in  a  small  oot-building 
which  might  have  been  a  oow-honse.  It 
was  not  more  than  ten  feet  square,  the  roof 
had  fallen  in,  and  was  replaced  by  a  mde 
thatch  of  palmetto  leaves;  thero  was  no 
window  of  any  kind,  no  door  save  the  sand, 
and  for  a  door  only  an  old  coverlet  hung  np 
and  tied  back  tike  a  curtain.  Within  we 
could  see  a  low  settle-bed  with  some  ragged 
coverings,  a  stool,  powder,  shot,  and  fishing 
tackle  hong  np  on  one  side,  and  an  old  cal- 
ico dress  on  the  other ;  nithout  was  a  table 
under  a  tree,  a  cupboard  hung  on  the  ont- 
side  of  the  house,  containing  a  few  dishes, 
and  the  sshee  of  the  family  fire  near  at 
hand.  Two  thin  dogs  and  a  forlorn  calf 
(oh,  the  cadaverous  cattle  of  Florida !)  com- 
pleted the  stock  of  this  model  farm. 

"  They  est  and  cook  ont-of-doora  all  the 
year  roond,  I  suppose.  What  a  home !  Did 
any  one  ever  see  such  poverty,"  I  said, 
"  and  such  indolence  f  They  do  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  make  a  door." 

"  What  do  they  want  of  a  door  I  There 
is  nothing  to  keep  out  but  Nature.  And  as 
for  poverty,  they  seem  happy  enough,"  re- 
plied Sara. 

They  did.  The  woman  oame  to  meet  as 
with  her  brown  baby,  and  the  young  hD»- 
band  took  his  gun  and  went  out  to  find  his 
supper — partridge  from  the  wood,  probably, 
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and  Of  Btera  from  the  beach.  The;  had  lived 
there  three  yean,  the  woman  said.  Her 
name  was  Anita,  her  hneboud'a  Oaapor,  the 
baby  was  RafaeUo.  No,  they  did  not  work 
mnch.  They  had  a  fewBweet-potatoes  yon- 
der, and  RometimBB  she  braided  pahnetto 
and  took  it  down  to  the  city  to  selL  Gaspar 
had  a  dug-ont,  and  eometime«  he  eold  £ah, 
but  not  often.  They  liad  ever;  thing  they 
wanted.  Did  alle  know  any  tbisg  about 
this  old  place  f  No,  she  did  not.  Couldn't 
she  find  ont  f  Yea,  she  supposed  she  could ; 
her  people  had  lived  along  the  Matanzas 
for  yeore ;  but  she  never  took  the  trouble  to 
'  ask.  Should  she  send  that  brown  baby 
school  when  it  grew  larger  I 

"To  school t"  And  the  young  mother 
laughed  merrily,  showing  even,  white  teetb, 
and  tossing  np  the  little  Rafaello  nntil  he 
crowed  with  glee.  "  None  of  ns-nns  goes  to 
school,  my  lady." 
"  Bat  what  will  ho  do,  then  f 
"Dot  Why,  live  here  or  somewharSiJi 
as  we're  doing,"  replied  Anita.  "  That's  all 
Im  wants." 

"A  great  many  people  come  over  here  in 
the  seaeon,  do  they  not  V  1  asked,  abandon- 
ing my  educational  effbrto. 

"  Yes,  pleasant  days  folks  come." 

"  Do  yon  think  the  ladies  are  pretty  f 

"  Sometimea,"  nplied  Anita,  with  a  ciit- 

"  Wouldn't  yon  like  to  look  as  they  do  V 
"  Oh  no,"  replied  oar  "  nut-brown  mayde," 
with  a  broad,  contented  smile. 


And  the  gentlempu.  What  do  yon  think 
of  them  T" 

"  Eh  T  the  mens,  did  yon  say  f  Oh,  they're 
eo  nimpgf !"  And  bursting  into  a  peal  of 
laughter,  the  mother  tossed  np  the  baby 
again  nntil  he  too  joined  in  the  merriment 
over  the  "  wimpsynesa,"  whatever  that  was, 
of  the  tourists  from  the  North. 

"  Do  yon  know,  I  feel  as  thongb  Calhoun 
himself  was  laagliing  at  me  from  his  grave," 
I  said,  as  we  walked  away.  "  Yonr  Arcadi- 
ans, Bala,  have  made  me  more  conacions  of 
my  bodily  defects  than  a  whole  regiment  of 
fine  city  people.  What  a  shape  that  wom- 
an had !  what  eyes  I  wbst  teeth !  But  what 
did  she  mean  by  wimpsy  f " 

"Very  likely  she  meant  Hokes.  He  is 
certainly  limpsy ;  then  why  not  wimpsy  t 
There  he  is,  by-the-way." 

So  he  was,  sitting  with  (of  all  peisons  in 
the  world  t)  the  governess.  "  In  1648  there 
were  three  hundred  honeebolders  resident 
in  fit.  Angostiue,  Mr.  Mokes,"  we  beaid  her 
say  as  we  drew  near. 

"Mnst  have  wanted  to — beast  of  a  place," 
oomment«d  Mokes.  He  looked  np  donbt- 
fiilly  as  we  went  by,  bat  not  having  decided 
exactly  how  strong-minded  Sara  might  be, 
he  concluded  not  to  venture ;  the  governess 
at  least  never  posed  a  fellow  with  startling 
qaestions. 

"Poor  Mokes!"  I  said. 

"  Oh  ye«,  very  poor !" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  hie  forlorn  love  aSair, 
Snra." 
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"  Iru  may  itUPbe  Un.  Hokes." 

"Ob  no!" 

"  Do  not  be  too  mre,  Hutlia.  In  my  opin- 
ion— nay,  ezpelieace — B  young  girl  ia  &t 
mote  apt  to  be  dftzcled  by  wealtli  thau  on 
older  woman.  The  older  woman  knows  how 
little  it  has  to  do  with  happinew,  after  all ; 
tlie  young  girl  hu  not  yet  learned  thnl." 

The  OKtttla  oanied  as  northward  again, 
and  then  aionnd  into  a  creek  where  wa^  the 
landing-place  of  Anaataaia  Island. 

"  This  Anostasia  was  a  saint,"  I  said,  as 
we  BtioUed  np  the  path  leading  to  the  new 
light-bouse.  "  She  belonged  to  the  times  of 
Diocletian,  and  we  know  where  to  find  her, 
which  ia  more  than  I  can  say  of  Hatia  San- 
cfaet  over  In  the  village." 

"  And  who  is  this  Maria  SanoheE  V  in- 
quired Aunt  Diana,  in  her  affable,  convecao- 
tional  tone.  Annt  Di  always  asked  little 
qneetionB  of  thia  kind,  not  because  she  caied 
to  know,  bat  because  she  esteemed  it  a  duty 
to  keep  the  conversation  flowing. 

"  Ah )  tbat  is  the  qneetion,  annt — who  wsa 
she  T  Theie  ore  penona  of  that  name  in  the 
town  now,  bat  thia  oreek  bore  the  name  cen- 
tnriea  ago ;  wherefbre,  nobody  knows.  Ho- 
lia  is  a  watery  mystory." 

The  new  light-house,  cuiionily  striped  in 
tdaek  and  white  like  a  barber's  pole,  rose 
bom  the  ohapairal  some  diatonce  book  from 
the  beach,  one  hnndred  and  sixty  feet  into 
t^e  clear  air ;  there  waa  nothing  to  compare 
it  with,  not  a  hiU  or  rise  of  land,  not  even 
a  tall  tree,  and  therefore  it  looked  gigantic, 
a  tower  built  by  Titans  rather  tbon  men. 

"  Iiflt  Ds  g«  up  to  the  top,"  said  Iris,  peep- 
ing within  the  open  door.  We  hesitated : 
one  hundred  ^daixty  feet  of  winding  stair- 
way may  be  regvded  aa  a  cmoial  teat  be- 
tween youth  aiid  age. 

"  Ob,  Annt  Di,  not  ybo,  of  course !  nor  yon 
eitbar,Utss' Sharp,  DOT  the  Professor,  not 
Cousin  lUrtba,"  said  Iris,  heedlessly.  "You 
oao  all  ait  here  oomfortably  in  the  sbade 


while  the  rest  t>f  na  mn  np ;  we  shall  not 
stay  long." 

Upon  this  instantly  we  all  arose  and  be- 
gan to  climb  np  thoae  aturs.  Sit  there  com- 
fortably in  the  sbade,  indeed!    Not  one  of  us! 

The  view  &om  the  summit  seemed  won- 
detfully  extensive — inland  over  the  level 
pine-banena  to  the  west ;  the  level  bine  sea 
to  the  east ;  north,  the  silver  aands  of  the 
Florida  main-land ;  and  south,  the  slretoh  of 
Auaataaia  Island,  its  backbone  distinctly  vis- 
ible in  the  slope  of  the  low  green  foliage. 

"  How  soft  and  bine  the  ocean  looks  I"  said 
Iris.  "  I  ahonld  like  to  aail  away  to  tbe  far 
East  and  never  come  back." 

"  If  I  only  had  my  yacht  here  now,  MiM 
IriaPBaidMokes,gaUantly.  "Butweshoald 
wont  to  come  back  some  time,  you  know. 
Egypt  and  the  Nile — well,  they  ore  dirty 
places;  although  I — er — I  always  carry  ev- 
ery thing  with  me,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
live  properly  there." 

We  all  knew  what  Mokea  meant ;  he  meant 
his  portaMe  bath.  He  aped  English  fash- 
ions, and  was  always  bringing  into  convert 
sation  that  blessed  article  of  fnmitnre,  which 
accompanied  bim  every  where  in  charge  of 
his  valet.  So  often  indeed  did  he  allnde  to 
it  that  we  all  felt,  like  the  happy-thought 
man,  inclined  to  obont  ont  in  choma,  to  the 
tune  of  the  Miitletoe  Bough, 

"Olt,  bis  porUbIc  baMh  I 
Ofa,  bii  por-to-ble  bi-stb  t" 

"  You  have,  I  am  told,  Mr.  Mokes,  the  finest 
yacht  in  this  country,"  said  John  Hofl^an. 

Well,  it  wasn't- a  bad  one,  Hokes  allowed. 

"1  don't  know  which  I  would  rather  own," 
pursned  Johp,  "your  yacht  or  yonr  horses. 
Why,  Sir,  your  honea  are  the  pride  of  New 
York." 

I  glanced  at  John;  he  waa  as  grave  aa 
a  Judge.  Hokes  glowed  with  eatiafaction. 
Iris  listened  with  downcast  eyes,  and  Aunt 
Diana,  who  bad  at  last  reached  the  top  stair, 
gathered  her  remaining  strength  to  smile 
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upon  tbe  Hcene.  Mokes  came  oat  ofhis  abell 
entiiely,  and  graciously  offered  his  arm  to 
Aunt  Biana  for  tbe  long  descent. 

But  Aunt  Di  coald — "excnse  me,  Mr. 
Mokee" — really  hold  on  "  better  by  the  rail- 
ing ;"  bat  "  perbapa  Iria — " 

Yes,  Iris  conld,  and  did. 

Jobn  looked  after  the  three  as  they  wonad 
down  the  long  spiral  with  a  smile  of  quiet 
amuBement. 

"  All  alike,"  he  aaid  to  me,  with  the  "  old- 
oomrade"  freedom  that  had  grown  up  be- 
tween na.  "La  richeaae  eat  toajours  dea 
femmes  le  grand  amour.  Miss  Martha." 

"  Don't  qnote  your  pagan  French  at  me," 
I  answered,  i«ti«ating  outside,  where  on  the 
little  platform  I  had  left  Sara  gazing  ont  to 
eea.  She  was  looking  down  now,  leaning 
over  tbe  tailing  aa  if  measuring  the  diszy 
height. 

"If  1  ahould  throw  myself  over,"  she  4aid, 
as  I  came  up, "  my  body  would  go  down ;  hot 
where  woold  my  sout  go,  I  wonder  t" 

"  Don't  be  morbid,  Bara." 

"Morbidt  Nonaeusel  That  is  a  duty 
word,  a  red  flag  which  timid  people  always 
hang  out  the  moment  you  near  the  danger- 
ouB  gronnd  of  the  great  hereafter.  We  must 
all  die  some  time,  mustn't  we  1  And  if  I 
should  die  now,  what  difference  wonld  it 
nuke  t  The  madam-annt  would  think  me 
highly  iDcansiderat«  to  bi«ak  up  the  party 
in  any  each  way ;  Iria  wonld  shed  a  pretty 
tear  or  two;  Hokea  would  really  feel  re- 
lieved;  the  Professor  would  write  an  ac- 


countof  the  accident  for  tbe  Fith-and-Ptmdtr 
Journal,  with  a  description  of  tbe  coqnina 
quarry  thrown  in ;  Miss  Sharp  would  read  it 
and  be  'ao  intereated;'  and  even  yon,  Mar- 
tha, wonld  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  wish 
me  back  again."  Teara  atood  in  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke,  her  face  had  softened  with  the 
aad  fancies  abe  bad  woven,  and  for  tbe  mo- 
ment the  child-look  came  hack  into  her 
eyea,  as  it  often  comes  with  teara. 

"  And  John  Ho£naD,"  I  said,  iuTolnntari- 
ly.     I  knew  he  was  still  within  hearing. 

"  Oh,  he  would  deooronsly  take  his  prayer- 
book  and  act  as  chief  mourner,  if  there  waa 
no  one  else,"  replied  Sara,  with  a  mocking 
little  langh. 

"Come  down  J"  called  Aunt  Di'a  voice  ftom 
below ;  "  we  are  going  to  the  coqnina  quar- 


I  lingered  a  moment  that  John  might  have 
full  time  to  make  hie  escape,  but  w^en  at 
length  we  went  inside,  ttfere  be  was,  lean- 
ing on  tbe  railing ;  he  looked  full  at  Sara 
as  ahe  passed,  and  bowed  with  cold  hauteur. 

"  It  Is  useless  to  try  and  make  any  body 
like  ber,"  I  thought  as  I  went  down  the  long 
stairway.  "Why  is  it  that  women  who 
write  generally  manage  to  make  themselves 
disagreeable  to  all  mankind  V 

We  found  Miss  Sharp  seated  on  a  stair, 
half-way  down,  loaded  with  apecimens, 
shells,  and  the  vicious-looking  roots  of  Fish 

"  I  am  waiting  for  Professor  Haoqnoid," 
abe  explained,  graciously.  "  He  came  as 
far  as  this,  and  then 
remembering  a  rare 
plant  be  had  forgotten 
to  take  up,  he  went 
back  for  it,  leaving  the 
other  specimens  with 
me.  I  have  no  donbt 
he  will  soon  return ; 
but  pray  do  not  wait." 

We  did  not;  but  left 
her  on  the  stair. 

Sara  and  1  strolled 
over  to  the  old  light- 
house —  a  w«ather- 
best«ii  tower  standing 
almost  in  the  water, 
regularly  fortified  with 
walls,  angles,  and  loop- 
holes—  a  lonely  little 
stronghold   down    by 


thes< 


Itw 


tnresqne  old  beacon, 
bnilt  by  tlie  Spaniards 
a  long  time  ago  aa  a 
look  •  out ;  when  the 
English  oame  into  poe- 
sessiou  of  Florida,  in 
1763,  they  nieed  the 
look  -  ont  sixty  feet 
higher,  and  planted  a 
cannon  on  the  top,  to 
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be  fired  >■  a  signal  when  a  vessel  cuae  in 
sight.  The  light  that  we  had  so  often  watch- 
ed flashing  and  fading  In  the  twilight  aa  ve 
walked  on  the  se»-wall  vtaa  pnt  in  still  later 
by  the  United  States  goTenunent ;  in  old 
times  a  bonflie  was  lighted  on  top  eveiy 

"  I  like  this  gray  old  beaoon  better  than 
yonder  tall,  spying,  brand-new  tower,"  I 
said  "This  is  a  drowsy  old  fellow,  who 
sleeps  all  day  and  only  wakes  at  night,  as 
a  light- house  sbonld,  whereas  that  wlde- 
awa^ke  striped  Yankee  orer  there  is  evident- 
ly keeping  watch  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
little  city.     Iris  mast  take  care." 

"  Do  you  think  he  can  spy  into  the  demi- 
lune T"  said  Sara,  smiling. 

At  the  coqnina  quarry  we  fonnd  the  Pro- 
fessor, scintillating  all  over  with  enthnsi- 
asm.  "  A  most  singular  conglomerate  of 
shelts  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime,"  be 
said,  patting  on  a  stronger  pair  of  glassee — 
"  a  recent  formation,  evidently,  of  the  post- 
tertiary  period.  Yon  are  aware,  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  fbnnd  nowhere  else  in  the  world  I 
It  is  soft,  as  you  see,  when  first  taken  oat, 
but  becomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  aii." 
Euee-deep  in  ooqalna,  radiating  information 
at  every  pore,  he  stood — a  happy  man ! 

"  And  Hiss  Sharp  V  I  whispered. 

"  On  the  stair,"  replied  Sara. 

Not  until  we  were  on  onr  way  back  to  the 
sail-boat  was  the  governess  relieved  trma 
her  vigil ;  then  she  heard  us  passing,  and 


came  ont  of  her  own  accord,  loaded  with 
the  relies. 

"  Why,  Hiss  Sharp,  have  you  been  in  the 
light-house  all  this  timef  asked  Aunt  Di- 


The  governess  m 


netbing  about 


a  "  cool  and  shady  place  for  meditation," 
but  bravely  she  held  on  to  her  relics,  and 
was  ready  to  hear  every  thing  about  coqui- 
na  and  the  post-tertiary,  as  well  as  a  little 
raid  into  the  glacial  theory,  with  which  the 
Professor  entertained  as  on  the  way  to  the 
landing. 

"Do  you  hear  the  drom-fisfa  drumming 
down  below  f"  said  John,  as  the  Oiceola  sail- 
ed merrily  homeward.  We  listened,  and 
caught  distinctly  the  inuffied  tattoo— the 
marine  band,  as  Iria  said. 

"  I  came  across  an  old  dilapidated  book, 
written,  I  suppose,  fifty  years  ago,"  said 
John.  "  Here  is  an  extract  about  the  old 
light-house  and  the  drom-fish,  which  I  cop- 
ied &om  the  Doverlees  pages:  'We  landed 
on  Anastasia  Island,  and  walked  to  the  old 
light-house.  Here  a  Bpaniard  lives  witlt  his 
family,  the  eldest,  a  beauti&l  dark-eyed  lit- 
tle muchacba  (young  girl),  Just  budding  into 
her  fonrteentb  year.  Here,  in  this  little 
fortified  castle,  SeDor  Andro  deBee  alike  the 
tempests  and  the  Indians.  Having  spent 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  hospitaUe  tower,  and 
made  a  delicions  repast  on  the  dried  fish 
which  gamisbes  his  ball  from  end  to  end, 
eked  out  with  oheeee  and  craokers  and  a 
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bottle  or  two  of  Frontignac,  besides  firait 
and  brandy,  we  bade  fereweU  to  the  pretty 
Catalina  and  the  old  tower,  for  it  was  time 
to  go  dramming.  Fair  Anastasia,  how  de- 
lightful thy  sunny  beach  and  the  blue  sea 
that  kisses  buxomly  thy  lonely  shore  I  Be- 
fore me  rolls  the  eternal  ocean,  mighty  ar- 
chitect of  the  curious  masonry  on  which  I 
stand,  the  animal  rock  which  supports  the 
vegetable  soiL  How  many  millions  upon 
millions  of  these  shell-fish  must  have  been 
destroyed  to  form  a  substratum  for- one  rood 
of  land!  But  it  was  time  for  dramming, 
the  magic  hour  (between  the  fall  of  the 
ebb  and  the  -rise  of  the  flood)  for  this  de- 
lightful sport,  whose  superior  enchantment 
over  all  others  in  the  Walton  line  I  had 
so  often  heard  described  with  rapture — ^the 
noble  nature  of  the  fish,  his  size  and  strength, 
the  slow  approach  which  he  makes  at  fir^ 
to  the  hook,  like  a  crab ;  then  the  sudden 
overwhelming  transport  that  comes  over 
you  when  you  feel  him  dashing  boldly  off 
with  the  line  is  comparable  to  nothing 
save  pulling  along  a  buxom  lass  through  a 
Virginia  reel.'  What  do  you  say  to  that. 
Mokes  r  That  part  about  the  Virginia  reel, 
now,  is  not  to  be  despised.^ 

But  Mokes  had  never  danced  the  Virginia 
reel — ^had  seen  it  once  at  a  servants'  ball,  he 
believed. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Sara  T I  said,  sleep- 
ily, from  the  majestic  old  bed,  with  its  high 
carved  posts  and  net  curtains.  "  It  is  after 
eleven ;  do  put  up  that  pencil,  at  least  for 
to-night." 

"  I  am  amusing  myself  writing  up  the  sail 
this  afternoon.    Do  you  want  to  hear  it  f ' 

"  If  it  isn't  historical" 

''Historical!  As  though  I  could  amuse 
myself  historically !" 

"  It  mustn't  be  tragedy  either :  harrowing 
up  the  emotions  so  late  at  night  is  as  bad  as 
mince-pie." 

"It  is  light  comedy,  I  think— possibly 
farce.  Now  listen :  it  begins  with  an  '  Oh' 
on  a  high  note,  sliding  down  this  way: 
*Oh-o-o-o-o-h!' 

"MATANZA8  BIVBR. 

"  Oh  I  rocldng  on  the  lltUe  bine  waves, 
While,  flocking  over  Huguenot  graves. 
Gome  the  sidile-bill  curlews,  the  wUd  laughing  loons, 
The  heavy  old  pelicans  flying  In  platoons 
Low  down  on  the  water  with  their  feet  out  behind, 
Looking  for  a  sand-bar  which  is  just  to  their  mind. 
Eying  us  soomfully,  for  very  great  fools. 
In  which  view  the  porpoises,  coming  up  in  schoola, 
Agree,  and  wonder  why 
We  neither  swim  nor  fly. 


'*  Oh !  sailing  on  away  to  the  south, 

There,  hailing  us  at  the  river's  mouth, 
Stands  the  old  Spanish  look-out,  where  ages  ago 
A  watch  wsa  kept,  day  and  night,  for  the  evil  fbe— 
Simple-minded  Huguenots  fleeing  here  from  France, 
All  carefully  massacred  by  the  Spaniard's  lance 
For  the  glory  of  Ood ;  we  look  o'er  the  side. 
As  if  to  see  their  white  bones  lying  'neat^  the  tide 
Of  the  river  whose  name 
Is  reddened  with  the  shame. 


"  Oh  1  beating  post  Anastaaia  Isle, 

Where,  greeting  us,  the  light-houses  smile, 
The  old  coquina  beacon,  with  its  wave-washed  walls. 
Where  the  spray  of  the  breakers  'gainst  the  low  door 

faU^ 
The  new  mighty  watch-tower  all  striped  In  black  and 

white. 
That  looks  out  to  sea  every  minute  of  the  night, 
And  by  day,  for  a  change,  doth  lazily  stand 
With  its  eye  on  the  green  of  the  Florida  land, 
And  every  thing  doth  spy— 
B*en  us,  as  we  sail  by. 

**  Oh  1  scudding  up  before  wind  and  tide, 
Where,  studding  all  the  coast  alongside, 
Miles  of  oysters  bristling  stand,  their  edges  like  knives, 
Million  million  flddler-crabs,  walking  with  their  wives. 
At  the  shadow  of  our  sail  climb  helter^elter  down 
In  their  holes,  which  are  houses  of  the  flddler«rab 
town; 
While  the  bald-headed  eagle,  coming  in  from  the  sea. 
Swoops  down  upon  the  flsh-hawk,  fishing  patiently, 
And  canies  off  his  spoil, 
With  kingly  scorn  of  toiL 

**  Oh !  floating  on  the  sea-river's  brine. 

Where,  noting  each  ripple  of  the  line. 
The  old  Minorcan  flahermen,  swarthy  and  alow. 
Sit  watchii^  for  the  drum-fish,  drumming  down  below ; 
Now  and  then  along  shore  th^  dusky  dug-outs  pass. 
Coming  home  laden  down  with  clams  and  marsh  grass ; 
One  paddles,  one  rows,  in  their  outlandish  way. 
But  tiiey  pause  to  salute  us,  and  give  us  good-day 
In  soft  Minorcan  speech, 
As  they  pass,  near  the  beach. 

**  Oh  1  sweeping  home,  wha«  dark.  In  the  north. 

See,  keeping  watch,  San  Marco  looms  forth. 
With  its  gray  ruined  towers  in  the  red  sunset  glow. 
Mounting  guard  o'er  the  tide  as  it  ebbs  to  and  fro; 
We  hear  the  evening  gun  as  we  reach  the  sea-wall. 
But  soft  on  our  ears  the  water-murmurs  fall, 
Voices  of  the  river,  calling  *  SUy  t  stay  I  stay ! 
Children  of  the  Northland,  why  flee  so  soon  away  7' 
Though  we  go,  dear  river. 
Thou  art  ours  fbrever." 

After  I  had  fallen  asleep,  haunted  by  the 
marching  time  of  Sara's  verse,  I  dreamed 
that  there  was  a  hand  tapping  at  my  cham- 
ber door,  and,  half  roused,  I  said  to  myself 
that  it  was  only  dreams,  and  nothing  more. 
But  it  kept  on,  and  finally,  wide  awake,  I 
recognized  the  touch  of  mortal  fingers,  and 
withdrew  the  bolt.  Aunt  Diana  rushed  in, 
pale  and  disheveled  in  the  moonlight. 

''What  is  the  matter  t"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Niece  Martha,"  replied  Aunt  Di,  sinking 
into  a  chair, "  Iri^  has  disappeared !" 

Grand  tableau,  in  which  Sara  took  part 
from  the  majestic  bed. 

"  She  went  to  her  room  an  hour  ago,"  pur- 
sued Aunt  Di;  ''it  is  next  to  mine,  you 
know,  and  I  went  in  there  Just  now  for  some 
camphor,  and  found  her  gone !" 

"  Dear,  dear !  Where  can  the  child  have 
gone  to  f 

"  An  elopement,"  said  Aunt  Di,  in  a  se- 
pulchral tone. 

"Not  Mokes  r 

"  No.  If  it  had  been  Mokes,  I  should  not 
have — ^that  is  to  say,  it  would  have  been 
highly  reprehensible  in  Iris,  but —  How- 
ever, it  is  not  Mokes ;  he  is  sound  asleep  in 
his  room ;  I  sent  there  to  see."  And  Aunt 
Diana  betook  herself  to  her  handkerchief. 
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"  Can  it  be  John  Hoffman  T I  mused,  half 
to  myself. 

^*  BIr.  Hoffinan  went  np  to  his  room  some 
time  ago/'  said  Sara. 

''And  pray  how  do  you  know,  Miss  St. 
John  f  asked  Aunt  Di,  coming  out  stiffly 
from  behind  her  handkerchief.  ''Mr. 
Hoffinan  would  have  been  very  glad  to — 
and,  as  it  happens,  he  is  not  in  his  room  at 
all." 

"  Then  of  course —  Oh,  irretrieyable  fol- 
ly !"  I  exclaimed,  in  dismay. 


''  But  it  isn't  John  Hoffinan,  I  teU  yon," 
said  Aunt  Diana,  relapsing  into  dejection 
again.  **  He  has  gone  out  sailing  with  the 
Van  Andens ;  I  heard  them  asking  him — ^a 
moonlight  excursion." 

Then  the  three  of  us  united : 
Uybkuf (doubtfully).  "Can ' 

it  be — 
Sara  (deddMy).  "  It  must 

be — 
AuKT  Di  (d^fwUdly).  "  Yes, 
itis— 


the  Captain!" 
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ALARQE  portion  of  the  astronomical 
world  has  for  two  years  been  busy 
with  preparations  to  observe  one  of  the 
rarest  of  celestial  phenomena.   When  Venus 
last  passed  over  the  face  of  the  sun  the  in- 
fants Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  sleep- 
ing in  the  arms  of  their  nurses,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  parts  they  were  to  play  in  the 
world's  history;  Washington,  a  loyal  sub- 
ject of  King  George,  lived  quietly  on  his 
Virginia  plantation;  and  American  inde- 
pendence was  a  dream  of  a  few  enthusiasts. 
Now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century, 
the  present  generation  is  to  witness  two  re- 
currences of  the  phenomenon,  the  one  during 
the  present  year,  and  the  other  eight  years 
later.    Then  the  rest  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  whole  of  the  twentieth  are  to 
pass  away  without  its  again  being  seen. 
Finally,  on  June  8, 2004,  our  posterity  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  again  observing  it. 
We  know  from  our  astronomical  tables 
that  this  phenomenon  has  recurred  in  its 
regular  cycle  four  times  every  243  years  for 
many  centuries  past.    But  it  has  been  only 
in  times  comparatively  recent  that  it  could 
be  predicted  and  observed.    In  the  years 
1516  and  1526  the  idea  of  looking  for  such  a 
thing  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any 
one.    The  following  century  gave  birth  to 
Kepler,  who  so  far  improved  the  planetary 
tables  as  to  predict  that  a  transit  would  oc- 
cur on  December  6, 1631.    But  it  did  not 
commence  until  affcer  sunset  in  Europe,  and 
was  over  before  sunrise  next  morning,  so 
that  it  passed  entirely  unobserved.    Unfor- 
tunately the  tables  were  so  far  from  accu- 
rate that  they  failed  to  indicate  the  transit 
which  occurred  eight  years  later,  and  led 
Kepler  to  announce  that  the  phenomenon 
would  not  recur  till  1761.    The  transit  of 
1639  would,  therefore,  like  all  former  ones, 
have  passed  entirely  unobserved  had  it  not 
been  for  the  talent  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  Englishman.    Jeremiah  Horrox  was 
then  a  young  curate  of  eighteen,  residing  in 
the  north  of  England,  but  who,  even  at  that 
early  age,  was  a  master  of  the  astronomy  of 
his  times.    Comparing  different  tables  with 
his  own  observations  of  Venus,  he  found  that 


a  transit  might  be  expected  to  occur  on  De- 
cember 4,  and  prepared  to  observe  it,  after 
the  fashion  then  in  vogue,  by  letting  the 
image  of  the  sun  passing  through  his  tele- 
scope fall  on  a  screen  behind  it.  Unfortu- 
nately the  day  was  Sunday,  and  his  clerical 
duties  prevented  his  seeing  the  ingress  of 
the  planet  upon  the  solar  disk — a  circum- 
stance which  science  has  mourned  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  and  will  have  reason  to  mourn  for 
a  century  to  come.  When  he  returned  from 
church  he  was  oveijoyed  to  see  the  planet 
upon  the  face  of  the  sun,  but  after  following 
it  hslf  an  hour  the  approach  of  sunset  com- 
pelled him  to  suspend  observing. 

During  the  interval  between  this  and  the 
next  transit,  which  occurred  in  1761,  exact 
astronomy  made  enormous  strides,  through 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
the  application  of  the  telescope  to  celestial 
measuremente.  A  great  additional  interest 
was  lent  to  the  phenomenon  by  Halley's  dis- 
covery that  observations  of  it  made  in  dis- 
tent portions  of  the  earth  could  be  used  to 
determine  the  distance  of  the  sun — an  ele- 
ment of  which  scarcely  any  thing  was  then 
certainly  known.  From  some  ancient  ob- 
servations of  eclipses  it  had  been  concluded 
by  Ptolemy  that  the  distonce  of  the  sun  was 
about  1100  semi-diameters,  and  this  value 
was  adopted  with  a  few  modifications  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  When  the 
telescope  enabled  more  accurate  observa- 
tions to  be  made,  it  was  found  that  this  es- 
timate must  be  far  too  small ;  and  from  ob- 
servations on  Mars  in  1673  Cassini  conclud- 
ed that  the  solar  parallax  was  between  nine 
and  ten  seconds,  and  consequently  that  the 
sun  must  be  distant  more  than  20,000  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth.  But  this  result  was 
necessarily  very  uncertain,  and,  with  the 
means  then  known,  the  only  feasible  way 
of  attaining  certeinty  seemed  to  be  to  adopt 
Halley's  plan  of  observing  transits  of  Venus. 

The  principles  by  which  the  parallaxes, 
and  therefore  the  distances,  of  Venus  and 
the  sun  are  determined  by  Halley's  method 
are  quite  simple.  When  Venus  is  between 
the  earth  and  sun  she  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  as  far  from  us  as  the  sun  is ;  conse- 
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qnently  obRerrerB  who  look  at  her  from  dif- 
ferent pointa  of  the  earth's  amfaoe  will  we 
Iter  in  slightly  different  diieotioDB,  and  there- 
fore she  will  not  appear  to  them  to  be  oi 
same  point  of  the  Ban's  dink  at  the  i 
monient.  flappoae,  for  example,  that  oi 
serrei  at  one  point  saw  the  sun  overhead, 
with  TennB  exactly  on  the  centre  of  his  disk: 
then  suppose  he  could  in  an  instant  make  e 
jump  toward  the  south  of  fonr  or  fire  thou- 
sand miles,  and  should  again  look  at  the  son, 
Venus  would  no  longer  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  sun,  but  would  seem  a  little  north  of  it. 
Now  let  him  travel  to  the  north  pole  with 
equal  rapidity;  Venus  will  then  seem 
move  toward  the  south,  for  the  some  reae 
that  to  a  traveler  on  a  steamer  olijeota 
shore  seem  to  move  in  adireotion  the  opposite 
of  that  in  which  he  in  going.  Snob  being 
the  case,  two  observers  at  distant  pointa  of 
the  earth's  surface,  watching  the  course  of 
Venua  over  the  solar  disk,  will  see  her  de- 
scribe slightly  different  paths,  aa  shown  in 
Fig.  I.    It  is  by  the  distance  between  these 


paths  that  the  parallax  boa  hitherto  been 
determioed. 

The  eaaential  principle  of  Halley'B  method 
consists  in  the  mode  of  detennining  the  dis- 
tance between  these  apparent  paths.  An 
inspection  of  the  figure  will  show  that  the 
path  &rthe8t  &om  the  auu's  centre  ia  mnoh 
aboiter  than  the  other,  so  that  Venua  will 
paaa  over  the  enu  quicker  when  watohed 
from  a  northern  station  thou  when  watohed 
from  a  soathem  one.  Balle;  therefoie  pro- 
posed that  the  different  obaerveis  should 
with  a  telescope  and  a  obronometer  note  the 
time  it  took  Venus  to  pass  over  the  disk, 
and  the  difference  between  these  times,  as 
seen  ftom  different  stations,  would  give  the 
meaoB  of  determining  the  differenoe  between 
the  parallaxes  of  Venus  and  the  snn.  The 
ratio  between  the  distances  of  the  planet 
oud  the  ann  is  known  with  great  exactness 
by  Kepler's  third  law,  from  which,  knowing 
the  differences  of  parallaxes,  .the  distanoe 
of  each  body  can  be  determined. 


By  this  plan  of  Halley  the  obaerver  must 
not«  with  great  exactness  the  times  both  of 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  transit.  There 
are  two  phases  which  may  be  observed  at 
be^ning  and  two  at  ending,  making  four 

The  first  is  that  when  the  planet  first 
touches  the  edge  of  the  solar  disk,  and  be- 
gins to  make  a  notch  in  It,  as  at  a,  Fig.  1. 
This  ia  called  ;!r*t  actemal  amtacl. 

The  second  is  that  when  the  planet  bos 
jost  entered  entirely  upon  the  sun,  m  at  b. 
Thu  is  called-in!  internal  contact. 

The  third  contact  is  that  in  which  the 
planet,  after  crossing  the  sun,  first  reaches 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  and  begins  to  go  off,  as 
at  e.     This  is  called  seotnid  inlrmal  contact. 

The  fourth  contact  is  that  in  which  the 
planet  finally  disappears  from  the  face  of 
the  sun,  as  at  d.  This  is  colled  teoond  ex- 
ternal contact. 

Now  it  was  the  opinion  of  Halley,  and  a 
very  plausible  one,  too,  that  the  internal 
contacts  conld  be  observed  with  far  greater 
aoonracy  than  the  external  ones.  He  found- 
ed thia  opinion  on  hia  own  experience  in  ob- 
serving a  transit  of  the  planet  Mercury  at 
St.  Helena  in  1677.  It  will  be  seen  by  in- 
specting Fig.  *,  which  represents  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  planet  Juat  before  first  internal 
contact,  that  as  the  planet  moves  forward 
the  solar  disk  the  sharp  homa  of  light 
each  side  of  it  approach  each  other,  and 
that  the  moment  of  internal  contact  is 
marked  by  theee  horns  meeting  each  other 
and  forming  a  thread  of  light  all  the  way 
across  the  dark  space.  This  thread  of  light 
ia  indeed  simply  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
sun'a  disk  coming  into  view  behind  the 
planet.  In  observing  the  transit  of  Mer- 
cury, Halley  felt  sure  that  he  conld  fix  the 
moment  in  which  the  home  met  and  the 
edge  of  the  sun's  disk  appeared  unhrokeD 
within  a  single  second,  and  he  hence  con- 
cluded that  observers  of  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus oould  observe  the  time  required  for  Ve- 
nus to  pass  acrosa  the  son  within  one  or  two 
seconds.    These  time«  would  differ  in  differ- 
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eiil  puts  of  the  earth  hj  fifteen  or  twenty 
mmutea,  in  conseqaenoe  of  pttrallox.  Hence 
it  followed,  if  Halle<^s  estlniate  of  the  degiee 
of  accuracy  attahiable  were  correot,  the  pw- 
allMC  of  Venus  and  the  sun  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  proposed  ejatem  of  obeerra- 
tdone  within  the  six  hundredth  of  ita  whole 
amount. 

When  the  long-expected  5th  of  Jane,  1761, 
at  length  approached,  which  was  a  geueca- 
Ijon  i^ter  Halley'a  death,  expeditions  were 
sent  to  dietant  parts  of  the  world  by  the 
principal  Goropean  nations  to  make  the  re- 
qnited  obeervatioue.  The  French  sent  out 
'  from  among  their  astrouomera  he  Oentil  to 
Pondicherry,  PingrA  to  Bodriguea  Island,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Manritina,  and  the 
Abb£  Cbappe  to  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia.  The 
war  with  England  onfortnnately  prevented 
the  first  two  from  reaching  their  Htationa  in 
time,  but  Chappe  was  sacceesfnl.  From  En- 
gland Maaon— he  of  the  celebrated  Hason 
and  Dixon's  Line— waa  sent  to  Snmatra,  but 
he  too  waa  stopped  hy  the  war ;  Maskelyne, 
the  Aatronomer  Boyal,  wsa  sent  to  St.  Hele- 
na. Denmark,  Sweiden,  and  Buasia  also  cent 
oat  expeditione  to  variooe  points  in  Eniope 

With  those  obeeivera  who  were  fovored 
by  fine  weather  tbe  entry  of  the  dark  body 
of  Venns  upon  the  limb  ortbe  ann  wsa  seen 
very  well  nntil  the  critical  moment  of  inter- 
nal contact  approached.  Then  they  were 
perplexed  to  find  that  the  planet,  instead 
of  pteaerving  its  cirealar  form,  appeared  to 
assume  tbe  ahape  of  a  pear  or  a  balloon,  the 
elongated  portion  being  connected  with  the 
limb  of  the  ann.  We  give  two  figoree,  3  and 
3,  the  last  showing  bow  the  planet  ougbt 
to  have  looked,  tbe  flrst  how  it  really  did 
look.  Now  we  can  readily  see  that  tho  ob- 
server, looking  at  such  an  appearance  as  in 
Fig.  3,  wonld  be  pnzzled  to  say  whether  in- 
ternal contact  had  or  bad  not  taken  place. 
The  roond  part  of  the  planet  is'  entirely 
within  the  eon,  so  that  if  he  Judged  &om 
this  alone,  he  would  say  that  int«inal  con- 
tact la  pasaed.  But  the  horns  aie  atill  sep- 
arated by  thia  dark  elongation,  or  black 
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drop,  aa  it  is  generally  called,  so  that,  judg- 
ing from  this,  internal  contact  has  not  taken 
place.  The  result  waa  an  uncertainty  of  ten 
or  even  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  in  ohaei- 
vationa  which  were  expected  to  be  correct 
within  a  single  second- 
When  the  parties  returned  home,  and  their 
ohservatioDS  were  compnted  by  various  as- 
tronomers, the  resulting  values  of  the  solar 
parallax  weie  found  to  range  from  8.5"  fonnd 
by  Short,  of  England,  to  lO.G"  found  by  Pin- 
gr^  of  France,  ao  that  there  waa  nearly  as 
much  nnoertaiuty  as  ever  in  the  value  of 
the  element  sought.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, preparationB  yet  more  extensive  were 
made  to  obearve  the  transit  of  17GS.  Among 
the  obeervera  woe  one  whose  patience  and 
whose  fortune  must  excite  onr  warmest 
sympathies.  We  have  stid  that  lie  Gentil, 
sent  out  by  the  French  Academy  to  obeerve 
the  transit  of  1761  in  the  East  Indies,  wae 
prevented  from  reaching  his  station  by  the 
war  with  England.  Finding  the  first  port 
he  attempted  to  reach  in  the  poeseaeion  of 
tbe  English,  his  commander  attempted  to 
make  another,  and,  meeting  with  unfavora- 
ble winds,  waa  atill  at  sea  on  the  day  of  the 
transit.  He  theraapon  fonned  the  resolu- 
tion of  remaining,  with  his  inatramente,  to 
observe  the  transit  of  1769.  He  was  enabled 
to  support  himself  by  some  successful  mer- 
cantile adventDTCs,  and  he  also  industrious- 
ly devoted  himself  to  scientific  observations 
and  inquiries.  Thelong-looked-formoming 
of  June  4,  1769,  found  bim  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  make  the  obaervationa  for  which 
he  had  wdted  eight  long  years.  The  sun 
ahone  out  in  a  cloudless  sky,  as  it  bad  shone 
for  a  number  of  days  previously.  Bnt  just 
as  it  was  time  for  the  transit  to  begin  a  sud- 
den etorm  arose,  and  the  sky  became  covered 
with  clouds.  Wlien  they  cleared  away,  the 
transit  waa  over.  It  waa  two  weeks  befora 
the  ill-fated  aatronomer  could  hold  the  pen 
which  waa  to  convey  to  hia  frienda  in  Faria 
the  atory  of  hia  dlaappointment. 

In  thia  tranait  the  ingress  of  Venus  on  tlie 
limb  of  the  sun  occurred  juat  befbre  the  sun 
was  setting  in  Western  Europe,  which  al- 
lowed numbers  of  observations  of  the  first 
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two  phases  to  be  made  in  England  and 
France.  What  will  especially  interest  us 
is  that  the  commencement  was  also  visible 
in  this  country — which  was  then  these  col- 
onies— under  very  favorable  circumstances, 
and  that  it  was  well  observed  by  the  few  as- 
tronomers we  then  had.  The  leader  among 
these  was  the  talented  and  enthusiastic  Rit- 
tenhouse,  then  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  The  observations  were  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  then  in  the  vigor  of  its 
youth,  and  parties  of  observers  were  sta- 
tioned at  Norristown,  PhUadelphia,  and  Cape 
Henlopen.  These  observations  have  every 
appearance  of  being  among  the  most  accu- 
rate made  on  the  transit,  but  they  have  not 
received  the  consideration  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  partly,  we  suppose,  because  the  al- 
titude of  the  sun  was  too  great  to  admit  of 
their  being  of  much  value  for  the  determi- 
nation of  parallax,  and  partly  because  they 
were  not  very  accordant  with  the  European 
observations. 

The  phenomena  of  the  distortion  of  the 
planet  and  the  ''black  drop,"  already  de- 
scribed, were  noticed  in  this,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding transit.  It  is  strongly  indicative  of 
the  ill  preparation  of  the  observers  that  it 
seems  to  have  taken  them  all  by  surprise, 
except  the  few  who  had  observed  the  pre- 
ceding transit.  The  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance was  first  pointed  out  by  Lalande,  and 
is  briefly  this:  when  we  look  at  a  bright 
object  on  a  dark  ground  it  looks  a  little 
larger  than  it  really  is,  owing  to  the  en- 
croachment of  the  light  upon  the  dark  bor^ 
der.  This  encroachment,  or  "  irradiation," 
may  arise  from  a  number  of  causes — ^imper- 
fections of  the  eye,  imperfections  of  the 
lenses  of  the  telescope  when  an  instrument 
is  used,  and  the  softening  effect  of  the  at- 
mosphere when  we  look  at  a  celestial  object 
near  the  horizon.  To  understand  its  effect 
we  have  only  to  imagine  a  false  edge  paint- 
ed in  white  around  the  borders  of  the  bright 
object,  the  edge  becoming  narrower  and 
darker  where  the  bright  object  is  reduced 
to  a  very  narrow  line.  Thus,  by  painting 
around  the  borders  of  the  light  portions  of 
Fig.  3,  we  have  formed  Fig.  4,  and  produced 
an  appearance  quite  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  the  observers  of  the  transit. 
The  better  the  telescope  and  the  steadier 
the  atmosphere,  the  narrower  this  border 
wiU  be,  and  the  more  the  planet  will  seem 
to  preserve  its  true  form,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Ob- 
servations of  transits  of  Mercury  by  Her- 
schel,  Bessel,  and  great  numbers  of  recent 
observers  seem  to  indicate  that  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  the  distortion 
is  hardly  perceptible. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  1769 
were  much  more  accordant  than  those  of 
1761,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  parallax  of 
about  8.5'^    Curious  as  it  may  seem,  more 


than  half  a  century  elapsed  after  the  transit 
before  its  results  were  completely  worked 
up  from  all  the  observations.  This  was  at 
length  done  by  Encke,  in  1824,  for  both  tran- 
sits, the  result  giving  8.5776''  for  the  solar 
parallax.  Some  suspicion,  however,  attach- 
ed to  some  of  the  observations,  which  he  was 
not  at  that  time  able  to  remove.  In  1835, 
having  examined  the  original  records  of  the 
observations  in  question,  he  corrected  his 
work,  and  found  the  following  separate  re- 
sults from  the  two  transits : 

ParallAZ  from  the  obiervatioiit  of  1761 &58'' 

Panllaz  from  the  obaenratloxiB  of  1768 8.09" 

Most  probable  reealt  from  both  tranaitB 8.671'' 

The  probable  error  of  the  result  was  esti- 
mated at  0.037'',  which,  though  larger  than 
was  expected,  was  much  less  than  the  actual 
error  has  since  proved  to  be.  The  corre- 
sponding distance  of  the  sun  is  95,370,000 
miles,  a  classic  number  adopted  by  astrono- 
mers every  where,  and  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  read  any  work  on  astronomy. 

This  result  of  Encke  was  received  with- 
out question  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
But  in  1854  the  celebrated  Hansen,  complet- 
ing his  investigations  of  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  found  that  her  observed  positions 
near  her  first  and  last  quarters  could  not  be 
accounted  for  except  by  supposing  the  par- 
allax of  the  sun  increased,  and  therefore  his 
distance  diminished,  by  more  than  a  thirtieth 
of  its  entire  amount.  The  existence  of  this 
error  has  since  been  amply  confirmed  in  sev- 
eral ways.  The  fact  is  that  although  a  cen- 
tury ago  a  transit  of  Venus  afforded  the 
most  accurate  way  of  obtaining  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  yet  the  great  advances  made  dur- 
ing the  present  generation  in  the  art  of  ob- 
serving, and  the  application  of  scientific 
methods,  have  led  to  other  means  of  greater 
accuracy  than  these  old  observations.  It 
is  remarkable  that  while  nearly  every  class 
of  observations  is  now  made  with  a  precis- 
ion which  the  astronomers  of  a  century  ago 
never  dreamed  of  obtaining,  yet  this  partic- 
ular observation  of  the  interior  contact  of  a 
planet  with  the  limb  of  the  sun  has  never 
been  made  with  any  thing  like  the  accuracy 
which  Halley  himself  thought  he  attained 
in  his  observation  of  the  transit  of  Mercury 
two  centuries  ago.  We  do,  indeed,  hope,  by 
a  more  extended  system  of  observations  of 
the  coming  transit  of  Venus,  to  get  a  result 
more  certain  than  any  hitherto  attained  by 
any  other  one  method,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  four  methods  have  been  applied 
in  recent  times  which  give  results  for  more 
reliable  than  any  that  can  be  obtained  by 
the  old  transits  of  Venus.  These  methods 
may  be  briefly  indicated : 

1.  By  the  effect  of  the  sun's  attraction  on 
the  motion  of  the  moon.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  error  in  the  old  value  of  the 
solar  parallax  was  first  detected  by  this 
method.    By  the  most  recent  examination 
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of  this  method  the  solar  parallax  comee  oat 
8.83". 

2.  By  meaatiTes  of  the  planet  Mars  when 
nearest  to  the  earth.  About  once  in  sixteen 
years  Mars  approaches  almost  as  near  the 
earth  as  Venus  does  at  the  time  of  transit. 
If  we  had  any  thing  close  to  the  planet  to 
measure  from,  Mars  would  be  as  good  as  Ve- 
nus for  the  determination  of  the  sun's  par- 
allax. The  art  of  measuring  with  circles 
and  micrometers  has  so  far  improved  that  we 
can  measure  the  distance  of  Mars  from  stars 
with  a  great  deal  of  exactness.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  this  planet  was  in  a  very  favor- 
able position  for  the  determination  of  par- 
allax, and  observations  for  this  purpose  were 
made  at  a  number  of  observatories  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  resulting  parallax  of  the 
sun  was  8.85". 

3.  By  measuring  the  velocity  of  light.  It 
is  known  by  two  different  methods,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  describe,  that  light 
passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  496  sec- 
onds. Now  if  we  can  find  by  experiment 
how  far  light  travels  in  one  second,  we  have 
only  to  multiply  it  by  496  to  have  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun.  Becent  experiments  in 
France  by  Foucault  and  Comu  show  this  ve- 
locity to  be  very  nearly  185,000  miles.  This 
gives  a  distance  of  the  sun  of  92,315,000 
miles,  and  a  solar  parallax  of  8.86". 

4.  It  has  within  a  year  or  two  been  pro- 
posed by  Levenier  to  determine  how  many 
times  the  sun  is  heavier  than  the  earth 
by  means  of  the  observed  motions  of  the 
planets  Venus  and  Mars,  and  thence  to  find 
how  far  the  earth  must  be  from  the  sdn  in 
order  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  may  balance  the  attractive  force 
of  the  sun.  Leverrier's  result  was  8.86", 
but  a  small  error  crept  into  one  of  his  num- 
bers, and  when  this  is  corrected  the  paral- 
lax is  reduced  to  8.83". 

Yet  another  very  ingenious  method  has 
been  applied  by  Leveirier,  but  it  is  more 
uncertain  than  those  just  mentioned.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say 
that  the  moon  revolves  around  the  earth 
any  more  than  the  earth  around  the  moon, 
the  fact  being  that  each  of  them  describes  a 
monthly  orbit  around  their  common  centre 
of  gravity.  It  is  this  centre  of  gravity 
which  revolve^  around  the  sun  in  a  regu- 
lar orbit.  When  the  moon  is  in  her  first 
quarter,  the  earth  is  ahead  of  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  while  in  last  quar- 
ter she  is  behind  it.  The  distance  which 
she  swings  back  and  forth  can  be  deter- 
mined by  observations  of  the  sun  or  plan- 
ets, while  the  position  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity can  be  calculated  when  the  mass  of  the 
moon  is  known.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
results  Vill  give  the  distance  of  the  sun. 
The  parallax  thus  found  is  8.81". 

From  the  general  accordance  of  these 
various  results  it  would  appear  that  the  so- 


lar parallax  must  lie  between  pretty  narrow 
limits,  probably  between  8.82"  and  8.86",  and 
that  the  distance  of  the  sun  in  miles  prob- 
ably lies  between  the  limits  92,200,000  and 
92,700,000.  Of  the  distance  of  the  sun  we 
may  say  with  moral  certainty  that  it  is 
92,000,000  and  some  fraction  of '  another 
million,  and  if  we  should  guess  that  frac- 
tion to  be  400,000  we  should  probably  be 
within  200,000  miles  of  the  truth.  This  is 
all  we  can  say  of  the  sun's  distance  until 
the  next  transit  of  Venus  is  worked  up, 
when  we  may  hope  to  find  the  uncertain- 
ty brought  between  yet  narrower  limits. 

In  many  recent  works  the  distance  in 
question  will  be  found  stated  at  91,000,000 
and  some  fraction.  This  arises  frt)m  the 
circumstance  that  into  several  of  the  first 
determinations  by  the  new  methods  small 
errors  and  imperfections  crept,  which,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  aJl  tended  to  make 
the  parallax  too  great,  and  therefore  the 
distance  too  small.  For  instance,  taking 
the  different  methods  in  the  order  in  which 
we  have  given  them,  Hansen's  original  com- 
putations from  the  motion  of  the  moon  led 
him  to  a  parallax  of  8.96".  Bevising  his  cal- 
culations, he  reduced  it  to  8.917".  When  his 
lunar  tables,  published  in  1857,  came  to  be 
compared  with  observations,  it  was  found 
that  his  parallactic  inequality  was  undoubt- 
edly too  great  by  one  second  or  more.  When 
this  is  corrected,  the  parallax  is  reduced 
about  a  tenth  of  a  second  more. 

The  first  discussions  of  the  Mars  observa- 
tions led  to  a  parallax  of  8.92"  to  8.94".  But 
in  these  investigations  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  observations  was  used.  When  the 
great  mass  remaining  was  Joined  with  them 
the  result  was  8.85". 

The  early  determinations  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  light  to  come  from  the  sun  were 
founded  on  the  extremely  uncertain  observa- 
tions of  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and 
were  five  to  six  seconds  too  small.  The 
time  492  seconds  being  used  in  some  com- 
putations instead  of  496  seconds,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  velocity  of  light 
was  made  too  small.* 

In  both  of  Leverrier's  methods  some  small 
errors  of  computation  have  been  found,  the 
effect  of  all  of  which  is  to  make  his  parallax 
too  great.  Correcting  these,  and  making  no 
change  in  any  of  his  data,  the  resulte  are  re- 
spectively 8.85"  and  8.83". 

Attention  of  astronomers  every  where  has 
long  been  directed  to  the  coming  transit  of 
Venus,  as  affording  a  good  opportunity  of 
settling  nearly  all  questions  respecting  the 
value  of  the  solar  parallax  to  be  hereafter 


*  A  recent  detennlnaUon  of  this  time  from  the 
eclipiee  of  Jupiter^  first  satellite  has  been  made  by 
Qtaaenapp,  of  Palkowa,  the  result  of  which  is  500 
seconds.  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  result  given 
by  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  would  in- 
crease the  son's  distance  to  M,SOO,000  mUes. 
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accepted.  As  far  back  as  1857  Professor 
Airy  sketched  a  general  plan  of  operations 
for  the  observation  of  the  transits,  and  indi- 
cated the  regions  of  the  globe  in  which  he 
considered  the  observations  should  be  made. 
In  1870,  before  any  steps  whatever  were 
taken  in  this  country,  he  had  advanced  so 
far  in  his  preparations  as  to  have  his  ob- 
serving hnts  all  ready  and  his  instruments 
in  progress  of  construction.  In  1869  the 
Prussian  government  appointed  six  or  eight 
of  its  most  eminent  astronomers  a  commis- 
sion to  devise  a  plan  of  operations,  and  re- 
X>ort  it  to  the  government  with  an  estimate 
of  the  expenses.  About  the  same  time  the 
Russian  government  began  making  exten- 
sive preparations  for  observing  the  transit 
from  a  great  number  of  stations  in  Siberia. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1870  our  own  authorities 
had  done  nothing  at  all  looking  to  the  work 
of  taking  part  in  these  observations.  But  in 
the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  of  1871  a  clause 
was  added  appointing  the  superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Observatory,  two  professors 
from  the  same  institution,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  the  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  a  com- 
mission to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 
We  prox>ose  now  to  give  a  general  account 
of  what  these  preparations  have  been,  and 
what  plan  of  observation  has  been  adopted. 

To  know  where  a  party  can  be  sent,  we 
must  first  know  when  and  where  the  transit 
will  be  visible.  We  give  a  small  map  of  the 
world  showing  this  at  a  glance.  If  we  could 
see  the  planet  Venus  from  these  Eastern 
States  on  the  afternoon  of  December  8, 1874, 
we  should  see  her  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  the  sun  as  the  latter  approached  the 
horizon.  In  San  Francisco,  where  sunset  is 
three  hours  later  than  here,  she  would  be  so 
near  the  sun  as  almost  to  seem  to  touch  it. 
About  an  hour  later  she  will  actually  reach 
^^e  solar  disk.    The  sun  will  then  be  shin- 


ing on  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean,  except  that 
portion  nearest  the  American  coast,  and  on 
Eastern  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  Indian  and 
Antarctic  oceans  to  the  south  pole.  Venus 
will  be  about  four  and  a  half  hours  passing 
over  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  during  this 
time  the  latter  will  have  set  across  the  en- 
tire northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  will  have  risen  as  far  west  as  Moscow 
and  Vienna,  from  which  cities  the  planet 
may  be  seen  to  leave  the  disk  Just  as  t^e  sun 
rises. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  given 
it  was  determined  only  to  occupy  stations 
where  the  whole  transit  will  be  visible,  that 
is,  stations  within  the  unshaded  portion  of 
the  map.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  suit- 
able stations  are  easily  found,  as  we  have 
the  whole  of  China,  Japan,  and  Northern 
India.  But  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
great  difficulties  are  encountered,  owing  to 
the  want  of  habitable  stations  in  the  regions 
which  are  astronomically  the  most  favor- 
able. Observations  can  not  be  made  from 
the  deck  of  a  ship ;  astronomers  must  have 
solid  ground  for  their  instruments.  The 
south  pole  would  be  the  best  station  of 
all,  if  some  antarctic  Kane  or  Hall  could 
take  a  party  thither.  The  antarctic  con- 
tinent and  the  neighboring  islands  are  not 
to  be  thought  of,  because  a  party  can  neither 
be  landed  nor  subsisted  there ;  and  if  they 
could,  the  weather  would  probably  prevent 
any  observations  frt)m  being  taken.  The 
chance  of  having  a  clear  sky  on  the  event- 
ful 8th  of  December  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  on  which  the 
choice  of  a  station  must  depend,  and  the 
commission  has  therefore  made  it  its  busi- 
ness to  collect  information  respecting  the 
meteorology  of  the  various  possible  stations 
from  every  available  source,  official  and  pri- 
vate. Where  there  was  any  American  con- 
sul or  consular  agent  he  was  applied  to 
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throngh  the  State  Department  to  have  me- 
teorological obeervations  made  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  1872 
and  1873.  A  sealing  ship  belonging  to  the 
firm  of  Williams,  Haven,  and  Co.,  of  New 
London,  made  observations  at  Heard's  Isl- 
and, in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean.  From 
all  ^ese  reports,  as  well  as  from  the  printed 
rejMrts  issued  by  various  authorities,  it  was 
found  that  the  chances  of  good  weather 
were  much  better  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  In  consequence, 
instead  of  sending  an  equal  number  of  par- 
ties north  and  south,  it  was  determined  to 
send  three  to  the  northern  and  hve  to  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

The  northernmost  of  the  selected  stations 
is  Wladiwostok,  a  settlement  and  military 
station  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of 
Siberia,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  occupa- 
tion of  this  station  by  an  American  party 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine.  Professor  HaU,  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, was  designated  as  the  chief  of 
this  party. 

Nagasaki  was  selected  as  the  Japanese 
station  for  the  double  reason  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  points  in  Japan  as  regards  weath- 
er, and  is  in  cable  communication  with  Wla- 
diwostok and  Shanghai.  Professor  George 
Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  is  in  charge 
of  the  operations  at  Nagasaki. 

The  Chinese  station  was  intended  to  be 
either  Pekin  or  Shanghai.  The  latter  sta- 
tion is  preferable  on  account  of  being  in 
the  line  of  telegraphic  cable,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  weather  ia  so  favorable 
there  as  at  Pekin.  At  the  latter  place  an 
entirely  cloudy  day  hardly  ever  occurs  in 
December.  The  chief  of  party  in  China 
will  be  Professor  James  C.  Watson,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  was  intend- 
ed to  establish  two  stations  in  the  Southern 
Indian  Ocean,  one  on  the  Crozet  Islands, 
the  other  in  Eerguelen  Land.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  a  party  can  be  landed  on  the  fir^t- 
named  group,  as  there  is  no  good  harbor, 
and  the  region  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  stormiest  on  the  globe.  Both 
islands  are  entirely  uninhabited,  except  by 
some  employes  of  Williams,  Haven,  and  Co., 
who  have  a  station  on  the  eastern  end  of 
Kerguelen,  and  who  have  thus  been  able  to 
give  information  of  great  value  to  the  ex- 
pedition. These  islands  are  all  about  the 
most  desolate  places  ever  trod  by  man,  be- 
ing composed  almost  entirely  of  volcanic 
rocks.  They  are  quite  destitute  of  animals, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  sea  birds,  and 
the  vegetation  is  of  the  most  meagre  kind. 
The  parties  who  are  occupying  these  lonely 
rocks  are  in  charge  of  Captain  C.  W.  Ray- 
mond, Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander George  P.  Ryan,  U. S.N. 

Going  east,  the  third  southern  station  is 


Hobart-Town,  Tasmania,  which  is  in  charge 
of  Professor  William  Harkness,  of  the  Naval 
Observatory,  and  the  fourth  will  be  at  Bluff 
Harbor,  or  some  other  point  near  the  south- 
em  end  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  charge  of 
Professor  C.  H.  P.  Peters,  director  of  the 
Hamilton  College  Observatory.  The  fifth 
and  last  station  is  on  Chatham  Island,  some 
three  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Zealand, 
where  the  party  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Smith,  of  the  Coast  Survey.  This  island 
has  no  permanent  inhabitants,  but  settle- 
ments of  natives  from  New  Zealand  have 
occasionally  been  formed  there. 

At  each  station  the  scientific  corps  con- 
sists of  a  chief  of  party,  an  assistant  astron- 
omer, and  three  photographers.  The  in- 
struments at  all  the  stations  are  precisely 
similar,  and  the  operations  and  observations 
will  be  the  same  at  all.  This  system  has 
been  adopted  to  secure  two  great  advan- 
tages :  first,  to  run  the  least  risk  of  entire 
failure  from  bad  weather;  and  second,  to 
have  aU  the  observations  strictly  compar- 
able. A  great  amount  of  pains  and  trouble 
has  been  devoted  to  these  objects.  To  ai>- 
preciate  their  importance  we  must  remem- 
ber that,  in  order  to  deduce  the  parallax 
from  the  observations  at  any  two  stations, 
it  is  essential  that  the  difference  between 
observations  should  be  due  only  to  parallax, 
and  that  in  every  other  respect  they  should 
be  exactly  the  same.  Because,  if  there  are 
other  differences  which  we  can  not  certain- 
ly allow  for,  our  calculation  of  the  parallax 
will  be  wrong.  It  is  also  necessary  that  we 
compare  the  same  kind  of  observations  in 
order  to  get  the  parallax.  To  show  how  the 
chances  of  failure  are  lessened,  suppose  we 
have  two  stations  in  each  hemisphere,  in 
one  of  which  eye  observations  are  made, 
while  in  the  other  photographs  are  taken. 
Then,  if  the  photographs  in  one  hemisphere 
and  the  eye  observations  in  the  other  are 
lost  by  clouds,  or  any  other  cause,  every 
thing  will  be  lost,  although  one  station  in 
each  hemisphere  is  successfal,  because  the 
eye  observations  in  the  one  hemisphere  can 
not  be  compared  with  the  photographs  in 
the  other.  It  being  decided,  for  these  rea- 
sons, to  have  the  same  system  of  observa- 
tions at  all  the  stations,  it  became  necessary 
to  confine  the  choice  of  stations  to  points 
where  the  entire  transit  would  be  visible. 

Another  feature  of  the  preparations,  in- 
troduced to  secure  the  greatest  possible  uni- 
formity among  the  observations,  has  been 
the  preliminary  practice  of  the  observers  in 
all  the  operations  they  will  have  to  perform 
at  their  stations.  The  two  principal  opera- 
tions are  the  optical  operations  of  contact 
and  the  photographic  operations  on  the  day 
of  the  transit.  To  secure  the  former  an  arti- 
ficial planet  was  constructed  to  move  over 
an  artificial  representation  of  a  portion  of 
the  solar  disk  by  clock-work.    The  appara- 
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tns  was  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  bnilding 
abont  3300  feet  distant,  in  order  to  give  the 
effect  of  atmospherio  undnlations  and  soft- 
ening of  the  edges  of  the  planet.  The  plan- 
et was  rejnresented  by  a  black  disk  one  foot 
in  diameter,  which  made  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude the  same  as  that  of  Venus  in  transit. 
The  sun  was  represented  by  a  white  screen 
behind  the  artificial  Venus,  the  portions  of 
the  edge  of  the  disk  where  Venus  inunerged 
and  left  being  formed  by  the  sloping  edges 
of  a  black  triangle,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
There  was  no  need  of  a  representation  of 
the  entire  sun.  The  motion  was  so  regu- 
lated that  the  time  occupied  by  the  disk  in 
passing  from  external  to  internal  contact, 
and  the  angle  its  motion  made  with  the 
edges  of  the  triangle,  were  the  same  as  they 
would  be  in  the  actual  transit  as  yiewed 
from  some  point  where  it  occurred  near  the 
zenith.  The  disk  was  put  at  such  a  height 
that  it  was  only  about  three  minutes  from 
internal  contact  at  ingress  to  internal  con- 
tact at  egress  instead  of  four  hours. 

The  observations  of  this  instrument  hare 
thrown  much  light  on  the  question  of  the 
black  drop  and  the  distortion  of  the  planet 
seen  in  the  old  transits  of  Venus,  which  have 
been  already  described.  What  is  perhaps 
yet  better,  it  has  enabled  us  to  account  for 
a  number  of  puzzling  and  discordant  ai>- 
pearances  described  by  the  observers.  Fa- 
ther Hill's  black  drop,  seen  before  the  limbs 
were  in  contact ;  the  formation  of  internal 
contact  by  a  fine  line  of  light,  though  the 
cusps  were  blunt,  as  seen  at  Hudson  Bay ; 
Captain  Cook's  ^^  atmosphere"  around  Ve- 
nus, and  his  curious  black  piece  cut  out  of 
the  edge  of  the  sun,  may  all  be  said  to  have 
been  identified  nearly  enough  to  judge  what 
the  appearances  really  were  which  were  so 
variously  described.  In  looking  at  the  arti- 
ficial planet  near  the  moment  of  internal 
contact,  when  the  air  is  not  still,  the  first 
thing  which  the  observer  sees  is  that  there 
is  really  no  constant  sha][>e  to  those  parts  of 
Venus  and  the  sun  which  are  approaching 
each  other ;  but  that,  owing  to  the  undula- 
tions of  the  air,  they  assume  all  sorts  of 
shapes  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  different 
observers  may  give  different  descriptions  of 
the  appearances  presented,  though  looking 
at  the  very  same  object.  In  the  varied  forms 
which  may  be  seen  we  recognize  all  the  pe- 
culiar appearances  described  by  the  observ- 
ers of  the  transit  of  1769. 


It  is,  however,  to  the  photographic  de- 
terminations of  the  position  of  Venus  on 
the  sun's  face  that  the  attention  of  the 
American  commission  has  been  principal- 
ly devoted.  The  great  desideratum  is  to 
measure  the  angular  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  two  bodies,  as  seen  at  the 
various  stations,  as  often  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  transit,  and 
also  the  angle  which  the  line  joining  these 
centres  makes  with  the  meridian,  which  is 
technically  the  '^  position  angle."  Unfor- 
tunately the  practicable  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing these  measures  on  the  spot  with  the 
requisite  degree  of  accuracy  are  so  great 
that  no  instrument  has  been  invented  to 
surmount  them.  The  distances  can,  indeed, 
be  measured  with  a  heliometer,  but  this  is 
an  instrument  difficult  and  complex  both  in 
construction  and  use,  which  is  not  to  Be 
had  in  this  country  at  all,  and  it  can  not 
be  used  to  measure  position  angles.  But 
suppose  we  take  an  instantaneous  photo- 
graph of  the  sun  with  Venus  on  its  face. 
We  then  have  something  which  we  can 
bring  home  and  measure  at  our  leisure. 
This  mode  of  astronomical  measurement 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Rutherfurd  and 
others,  and  has  been  found  to  give  results 
exceeding  in  accuracy  any  yet  attained  by 
ordinary  eye  observations.  The  advantages 
of  the  photographic  method  are  so  obvious 
that  there  could  be  no  hesitation  about  em- 
ploying it,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  it  will  be 
applied  by  every  European  nation  which 
sends  out  parties  of  observation.  But  there 
is  a  great  and  essential  difference  between 
the  methods  of  photographing  adopted  by 
the  Americans  and  by  most  of  the  Euro- 
peans. The  latter  seem  to  have  devoted  all 
their  attention  to  the  problem  of  securing 
a  good  sharp  photograph,  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  when  this  photograph  was  meas- 
ured there  would  be  no  farther  difficulty. 
But  the  measurement  at  home  is  necessarily 
mi^e  in  inches  and  fractions,  while  the  dis- 
tance we  must  know  is  to  be  found  in  min- 
utes and  seconds  of  angular  measure.  If 
we  have  a  map  by  measurements  on  which 
we  desired  to  know  the  exact  distance  of 
two  places,  we  must  first  know  the  exact 
scale  on  which  the  map  is  laid  down,  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  corre8x>onding  to  that  of 
our  measures.  Just  so  with  our  photographs 
taken  at  various  parts  of  the  globe.  We 
must  know  the  scale  on  which  the  images 
are  photographed  before  we  can  derive  any 
conclusions  from  our  measures.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  determining  this  scale  with  a  de- 
gree of  accuracy  proportional  to  that  which 
the  practical  astronomer  usually  seeks  when 
he  investigates  his  instruments.  And  if  the 
parallax  were  determined  by  direct  measures 
on  the  photograph,  this  degree  of  accuracy 
I  would  be  all  that  we  should  require.    But 
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kind,  and  we  might  even  say  that  it  can 
not  be  attained,  becanse,  if  it  were  foand 
with  that  degree  of  occnracy  to-dfty,  there 
would  be  no  certainty  that  it  woald  not 
change  before  to-morrow  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  a  different  temperature,  or  a  differ- 
ent poritian  of  the  inetmrnent. 

In  the  mode  of  photographing  adopted  by 
OUT  conuniMrion  it  ia  expected  that  this  dif- 
Bcnlty  will  be  annncmnted  by  neing  a  tel- 
eecope  of  great  length^nearly  forty  feet. 
80  long  a  telescope  would  be  too  unwieldy 
to  point  at  the  sun ;  it  is  therefore  fixed  in 
a  horizontal  poeition,  and  the  rays  of  the 
ann  are  thrown  into  it  by  a  miiroT.  The 
scale  of  the  picture  is  detennined  by  actual- 
ly measuring  the  distance  between  the  ob- 
ject-glass and  the  photograph  plate.  Each 
station  ia  supplied  with  a  special  apparatus 
by  which  this  measurement  can  be  made 
within  the  hundredth  of  an  inch.  Then, 
knowing  the  position  of  the  optical  centre 
of  the  glass,  it  is  easy  to  calctUate  exactly 
how  many  inches  any  giren  angle  will  sub- 
tend on  the  photograph  plate.  The  follow- 
ing brief  doscription  of  the  apparatus  will 
be  readily  understood  by  nrfereuce  to  the 
figures. 

The  ol^eet-glass  and  the  eapport  for  the 
mirror  are  mounted  on  an  iron  pier  extend- 
ing four  feet  into  the  ground,  and  Urmly 
imbedded  in  concrete.  The  mirror  is  in  a 
(tame  at  the  end  of  an  inclined  cast  iron 
axis,  which  is  turned  with  a  very  slow  mo- 
tion by  a  simple  and  ingenious  piece  of 
Vol.  L.— Ho.  tss.— S 


clock-work.  The  inclination  of  the  axis 
and  the  rate  of  motion  are  so  adjusted  that 
notwithstanding  the  ditimal  motion  of  the 
sun — or,  to  speak  more  accnrately,  of  the 
earth — the  sun's  rays  will  always  bo  reflect- 
ed in  the  same  direction.  This  result  is  not 
attaioed  with  entire  exactness,  but  it  is  so 
near  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  an  as- 
sistant to  touch  the  screws  of  the  mirror  at 
intervalsof  fifteen  or  twenty  ihinutvs  daring 
the  critical  hoars  of  the  transiL  The  reflect- 
or is  simply  »  pieoe  of  finely  polished  glass, 
without  any  eiWering  whatever.  It  only 
reflects  about  a  twentieth  of  the  bud,'s  light ; 
tnit  ao  intense  are  his  rays  that  bis  picture 
cui  be  taken  in  lees  than  the  tenth  of  a  sec- 
ond. The  polishing  of  this  mirror  was  the 
most  delicate  and  di£Bcult  operation  in  the 
conatruotiou  of  the  apparatus,  as  the  slight- 
est deviatk>u~  from  perfect  flatness  would 
be  fataL  For  instance,  if  a  straight  edge 
laid  upon  the  glass  should  touch  at  the 
edges,  tnit  be  the  hundred  thousandth  of  an 
inch  above  it  at  the  oeatre,  the  reflector 
would  be  useless,  It  might  have  seemed 
hopeless  to  seek  for  such  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy had  it  not  been  for  the  confidence  of 
the  eommiseion  in  the  mechanical  genins 
of  Alvan  Claik  and  Sons,  to  whom  the  man- 
nfactare  of  the  apparatus  was  intrusted. 
The  mirrors  were  tested  by  observing  ob- 
jects through  a  teleecope,  first  directly,  and 
then  by  reflection  ftom  the  mirror.  If  they 
were  seen  vrith  equally  good  definition  in 
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the  two  cases,  it  would  show  that  there 
were  no  irregalarities  in  the  surface  of  the 
mirror ;  while  if  it  were  either  oonoaye  or 
convex,  the  focns  of  the  telescope  would 
seem  shortened  or  lengthened.  The  first 
test  was  sustained  perfectly,  while  the  cir- 
cles of  convexity  or  concavity  indicated  hy 
the  changes  of  focus  of  the  photographic 
telescope  were  many  miles  in  diameter. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  mirror  is  the 
object-glass.  The  curves  of  the  lenses  of 
which  it  is  formed  are  so  arranged  that  it  is 
not  perfectly  achromatic  for  the  visual  rays, 
but  gives  the  best  photographic  image. 
Thirty-eight  feet  and  a  fraction  from  the 
glass  is  the  focus,  where  an  image  of  the 
sun  about  four  and  a  quarter  inches  in  di- 
ameter is  formed.  Here  another  iron  pier 
is  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ground  for  the 
support  of  the  photograj^ic  plate  holder. 
This  consists  of  a  brass  frame  seven  inches 
square  on  the  inside,  revolving  on  a  vertical 
rod,  which  passes  tlurough  the  iron  plate  on 
top  of  the  pier.  Into  this  frame  is  cement- 
ed a  square  of  plate-glass,  just  as  a  pane  of 
glass  is  puttied  in  a  window.  The  glass  is 
divided  up  into  small  squares  by  very  fine 
lines  about  one  five  hundredth  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  have  been  etched  by  a  process 
invented  and  perfected  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers, 
of  the  Cambridge  Observatory.  The  sensi- 
tive plate  goes  into  the  other  side  of  the 
firame,  and  when  in  position  for  taking  the 
photograph  there  is  a  space  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  between  the  ruled  lines 
and  the  plate.  The  former  are  therefore 
photographed  on  every  picture  of  the  sun 
which  is  taken,  and  serve  to  detect  any  con- 
traction of  the  collodion  fihn  on  the  glass 
plate. 

The  rod  on  which  the  plate-holder  turns, 
and  the  frame'  itself,  are  perforated  ftom  top 
to  bottom  by  a  vertical  opening  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  the  centre 
of  this  hole,  and  passing  between  the  ruled 
plate  i^d  the  photograph  plate,  hangs  a 
plumb-line  of  very  fine  silver  wire.  In  ev- 
ery picture  of  the  sun  this  plumb-line  is  also 
photographed,  and  this  marks  a  truly  verti- 
cal line  on  the  plate  very  near  the  middle 
vertical  etched  line.  A  spirit-level  is  fixed 
to  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  serves  to  detect 
any  changes  in  the  inclination  of  the  ruled 
lines  to  the  horizon. 

One  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  photographic  object- 
glan  and  plate-holder  are  on  the  same  level, 
and  in  the  meridian  of  the  transit  instru- 
ment with  which  the  time  is  determined. 
The  central  ruled  line  on  the  plate-holder  is 
thus  used  as  a  meridian  mark  for  the  trans- 
it. The  great  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  t^t  it  permits  the  angle  which  the 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  Venus 
makes  with  the  meridian  to  be  determined 
with  the  greatest  precision  by  means  of  the 


image  of  the  plumb-line  which  is  photo- 
graphed across  the  picture  of  the  sun.  If 
this  angle  is  to  be  used  at  all  to  determine 
the  parallax,  it  must  be  known  with  a  de- 
gree of  accuracy  corresponding  to  that  re- 
quired in  the  scale  of  the  photographic 
picture.  With  the  moving  telescope  this 
degree  of  accuracy  is  about  as  difficult  to 
attain  in  the  case  of  the  angle  as  in  that  of 
the  scale.  Mr.  De  la  Bne,  of  England,  the 
eminent  astronomer  who  has  devised  the 
photographic  apparatus,  to  be  used  by  the 
English  parties,  says  that  by  his  method 
the  angle  in  question  can  be  determined 
within  a  minute  of  arc.  But  a  little  calcu- 
lation will  show  that  an  error  of  this  amount 
between  the  eastern  and  western  stations 
wiU  canse  in  the  parallax  of  the  sun  calcu- 
lated frx>m  the  photographs  an  error  of  abont 
a  hundredth  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  par- 
allax, which  is  greater  than  the  uncertainty 
of  the  parallax  as  already  known.  Hence, 
if  no  greater  accuracy  than  this  could  be 
attained,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus  at  alL 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
preparations,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  preparations  to  observe  the  former  trans- 
its, has  been  the  previous  training  of  the 
observers.  Our  parties  will  compare  with 
those  which  observed  the  transits  of  1761 
and  1769  as  a  disciplined  aimy  does  with 
parties  of  raw  recruits.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  as  essential  to  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  parallax  that  the  various  ob- 
servations and  photographs  shall  be  strictly 
comparable ;  that  is,  that  a  photograph  taken 
in  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  shiUl  be  in 
every  respect  such  a  photograph  as  is  taken 
in  Japan.  To  secure  this  aU  the  members 
of  the  observing  parties  were  brought  to 
Washington  to  practice  together  last  spring. 
They  took  all  their  multitudinous  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  out  of  their  boxes, 
mounted  them,  and  proceeded  to  practice 
with  them  in  the  same  way  they  were  to  be 
used  at  the  stations.  Photographs,  of  the 
sun  were  taken  from  day  to  day  in  the  same 
way  they  are  to  be  taken  on  the  eventful 
8th  of  December,  and  care  was  taken  that 
each  chief  of  party  understood  all  the  deli- 
cate operations  necessary  to  secure  the  en- 
tire success  of  his  operations. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  com- 
mission after  its  organization  was  to  secure 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  leading 
astronomers  of  the  country,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  all  were  duly  weighed  before  the 
plan  of  operations  was  finally  decided  upon. 
In  consequence  the  utmost  harmony  and 
good  feeling  have  prevailed  among  all  inter- 
ested in  the  observations,  and  no  opposition 
to  the  measures  finally  adopted  has  been 
met  with  from  any  quarter.  One  instance 
of  generous  devotion  to  the  work  is  worthy 
of  special  note.    The  most  delicate  and  dif- 
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fienlt  of  all  the  tasks  before  the  commission 
was  that  of  bringing  the  photographic  ap- 
paratus into  snooessftl  operation,  putting 
eresy  part  together,  making  sure  that  every 
tiling  worked  properly,  and  drilling  the 
I^otographerB  in  the  necessary  manipula- 
tions. To  do  this  in  the  best  way  required 
talent  and  skill  in  delicate  physical  manip- 
ulation which  it  was  very  hard  to  com- 
mand. At  length  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  photographic  operations  was 
tendered  to  Professor  Henry  Draper,  <tf  New 
York,  who  had  proved  his  skill  as  a  physi- 
cist by  his  photographs  of  the  diffiraction 
speetnmi,  as  well  as  by  a  great  reflecting 
telescope,  which  was  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  The  position  was  accepted,  and  the 
services  rendered  gratuitously,  Dr.  Draper 
not  even  aakiag  for  the  refonding  of  his 
personal  expenses  incurred  by  his  numerous 
Journeys  to  Washington. 

Every  thing  was  got  ready  in  Washing- 
ton before  the  end  of  Hay,  and  on  Monday, 
June  8,  the  United  States  ship  SwtUara,  Cap- 
tain Balph  Chandler,  U.S.N.,  sailed  with 
tiie  Ave  parties  for  the  southern .  stations 
already  deseribed,  hoping  to  reach  the  last 
one  by  the  Ist  of  November.  The  north- 
ern parties  were  sent  out  to  the  stations 
in  China^  Japan,  and  Siberia  by  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steam-ship  line,  Professor  Hall 
aad  party  being  conveyed  from  the  ter- 
minus at  Nagasaki  to  Wladiwostok  by  the 
United  States  ship  Lackawanna.  It  was  in- 
tended.that  these  parties  should  reach  their 
stations  three  months  before  the  transit. 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  so  much 


pains  should  be  taken  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun,  and  whether  it  makes  any 
difference  to  mankind  what  orbit  Venus  de- 
scribes. Sdentiiic  investigators  never  in- 
quire of  what  use  knowledge  is ;  they  leave 
its  practical  application  to  others.  But  a 
very  little  consideration  will  show  that 
astronomy  has,  in  a  merely  utilitarian  way, 
paid  the  world  manifold  for  all  the  labor 
spent  in  learning  it.  Did  it  never  occur  to 
the  reader  that  it  is  to  Kepler,  Newton,  and 
their  successors  that  we  owe  the  means  of 
navigating  the  ocean  in  safety?  When  a 
ship'is  out  of  sight  of  land  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  her  position  except  by  ob- 
servations of  &e  heavenly  bodies.  But  ob- 
servations could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose 
unless  the  laws  of  motion  of  those  bodies 
had  been  discovered  and  taught  by  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  alL 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  splendid  steamer 
Oity  of  WaMnffUm  sailed  on  her  usual  voy- 
age across  the  ocean,  but  constant  cloudy 
weather  prevented  observations  to  deter- 
mine her  position.  In  consequence,  she  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  loss  of  more  property  than  would  pay 
for  all  the  expenses  of  observing  the  trans- 
it of  Venus  paid  the  forfeit  for  flEdlure  to 
make  the  necessary  observations.  A  large 
portion  of  the  labors  of  astronomers  is  de- 
voted to  fixing  the  positions  and  motions 
of  the  stars  and  planets  with  continually 
increasing  accuracy,  and  the  observations 
we  have  been  describing  are  one  step  in  this 
work. 
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ANOTHER  American  ortlity  and  one  of 
,  whom  his  country  has  no  less  reason 
to  be  proud,  has  adorned  his  London  resi- 
dence in  a  way  quite  notable.  The  ancient 
maiuton  of  the  Lind^ys  (300  years  old)  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  Chel- 
sea, has  been  divided  up  into  six  houses,  and 
one  of  these  has  for  many  years  been  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Whistler.  This  gentleman's 
en&UMann  fior  Japanese  and  Chinese  art  is 
wdl  known;  but  that  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  up  their 
china  plates  at  dinner  as  texts  from  which 
to  deaoant  on  the  strange  ignorance  of  draw- 
ing, perspective,  etc.,  under  which  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  suffer  would  find  good 


reason  to  <^eck  their  laughter  if  they  should 
ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  Mr.  Whist- 
ler's drawing-room*  The  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese have  Imown  ixa  a  good  many  oe;nturies 
certain  principles  of  art  which  Europeans 
are  only  now  beginning  to  recognize;  one 
of  these  is  that  a  plate  or  pot  is  by  no  means 
the  proper  place  for  a  realistic  picture,  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  only  use  of  art  on 
such  an  object  is  to  give  it  spots  of  color. 
The  chief  object  is  not  the  picture^  biH  the 
pot.  No  people  know  the  laws  of  perspec- 
tive better  than  the  Chinese  and  the  Japa- 
nese, or  have  greater  realistic  power.  Mr. 
Whistler  has  dotted  the  walls  and  even  the 
ceiling  of  his  dining-room  with  the  brilliant 
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Japanese  fona  which  now  oouetjtnte  «o  Urge 
an  element  in  the  decoration  of  mMiy  bean- 
tifnl  TooDu ;  but  in  his  drawing-Toom  there 
are  fifteen  large  panels  made  of  Japanese 
pictoiea,  each  abont  five  feet  by  two.  These 
pictorea  represent  flowers  of  ever;  hue,  and 
hlrda  of  man;  varieties  and  of  the  richest 
plumage.  The  very  Instre  of  nature  is  on 
every  petal  and  on  every  feather ;  the  eyes 
of  the  birds  are  as  gems  tbat  emit  light,  and 
their  tortuons  necks  are  painted  with  a 
boldneaa  which  no  Enropesn  art  can  rival. 
There  ore  also  in  the  room  an  ancient  Cbl- 
neee  cabinet  with  a  small  pagoda  designed 
on  the  top,  an  old  Japanese  cabinet  of  qnaint 
coQStmetion,  and  several  screens,  etc.,  from 
the  same  region,  alt^gftther  making  one  of 
the  most  beantifiil  rooms  ima^nable.  Mr, 
Whistler  has  done  much  to  light  np  and 
beaotlfy  a  somewhat  tiark  staircase  in  bis 
house  by  giving  the  walls  a  lemon  tint 
above  a  dado  of  gold,  on  which  he  has 
patat«d  bntterflies  such  as  adorn  the  frames 
of  hia  pictores,  and  constitnte  tiie  aignatnre 
of  his  work.     J   have  become  -canviiiced, 


however,  by  a  visit 
to  the  boantifDl 
hooaa  which  one  of 
onr  best  archHeots 
and  deeorators, 

CloHnbrey     Towna- 
hend,  has  arranged 
at  Wimbledon,  t^at 
there  oan  be  noth- 
ing so  soitable  for 
somewhat  daric  oor- 
ridcra  and  stairoases 
aa  a  faint  rose  tint. 
In  Mr,  Townsbend's 
honse,  however  cold 
and    cheerlew    the 
day  may  be,  there 
is    always    a   glow 
of    morning    light. 
This  gentleman  has 
shown  that  a  sage- 
gray  paper  with  aim- 
pie    small    sqnarea 
(such     as     Messrs. 
Hanhall  and  Morris 
make)  ftoniahea  the 
best  dado  to  support 
the  U^t  tints  npon 
walls  which  aie  not 
papered.  Where  the 
walls    are  papered 
several     gentlemen 
of  taste  have  sabati- 
tnted  for  the  amal 
dado,  made  of  some- 
what darker  paper, 
one  of  matting.     If 
the  matting   has   a 
dark  red  stripe,  the 
efiect   is   good,  bnt 
checker   marks   are 
not  pleasant.     Mr.  lonides,  a  Greek  gentle- 
man  of  London,   aiianged   a   remarkably 
beaatiftil  ball  and  stairway  in  his  house  at 
Notting  Hill  by  using  a  plain  straw-colored 
matting  for  the  continaons  dado,  uniting  it 
by  an  eboniced  chair  boarding  with  a  light- 
colored  Morris  waU-paper.     Of  conrse  tiles 
are  sometimes  osed  to  make  the  dado,  bnt 
either  becanae  of  their  common  nae  in  hotels 
and  public  buildings,  or  fbr  some  other  rea- 
son, they  appear  with  increasing  rarity  in 
private  honsea  in  any  other  capacity  than 
that  of  adorning  the  flre-plaoe.     This  re- 
mark does  not  include  the  use  of  tile*  as 
plaques,  to  be  hung  as  \torkM  of  fine  art,  a 
use  of  them  which  is  now  frequent,  and  is 
the  menDN  of  producing  a  groat  deal  of 
beautiful  work. 

It  is  easy  to  nnderatand  that  the  houae 
In  which  one  residea  must  have  a  large 
share  in  determining  the  decorations  which 
shall  be  placed  in  or  npon  it.  A  histcvic  or 
semi-palatial  mansion  of  the  olden  tioM  will 
reqaire  to  have  its  great  halls  and  atair> 
ways  uid  deep  rooma  illnmiuated  with  ool- 
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eight-day  Btanding  clock,  and  other  ob- 
•jeeta.  The  cnda  of  the  Htepe  were  carred, 
mmotimes  TCiy  eleg&ntly.  But  the  moat 
oraameutal  feature  Uien  in  use  was  the 
moulded  ceiling,  which  was  planned  in 
ovale  and  epandrelt,  jurcoidiog  t«  the 
shape  of  the  room,  sometinea  with  me- 
daUione  of  Copida,  and  occaaionall;  with  o 
piotnre,  Tepresenting  an  emblematic  per- 
sonage or  some  Huoh  matter,  in  the  centre. 
A  few  of  these  aie  still  to  be  seen  in  Lod- 
■ovumra  o*n  dido.  ^"^ !  theM  is  one  in  Knight-Rider  Street, 

painted  by  Cipriani.  In  iJelleToe  House 
the  two  drawing-rooms  possess  verj  pretty 
arrangemenU  of  fan-efaaped  omamenta  and 
delicate  foliage.  These  are  now  "pickecl 
oat"  in  colors,  bine  and  .white  for  the  most 
part,  producing  an  effeot  resembling  that  of 
Wedgwood- ware. 

The  plan  on  which  the  room^  of  large 
Lmidon  honses  were  originally  arranged  was 
nt  imite,  entering  one  through  another,  con- 
nected by  double  doors  if  the  walls  were 
thick  enough,  so  that  on  great  occaaiouti 
they  could  be  opened  tbronghont.  On  ei- 
ther side  of  the  drawing-rooms  at  Bellevne 
House  are  smaller  rooms  connected  in  this 
way,  one  of  which  is  at  present  used  as  a 
library  and  evening  sitting-room,  and,  I 
must  also  add,  as  a  room  on  the  walls  of 
which  the  ever-bonrgeoning  studies  of  the 
idealist  take  shape  and  color.  The  wood- 
work, that  is  to  say,  the  dado,  doors,  etc, 
are  painted  Indian  red,  with  black  or  light 
yellow  edgings ;  above  this  the  wall  la  cov- 
ered by  *  green  pattern,  but  the  npper  part 
of  this  surface  is  divided  by  painting  into 
(lanels  two  feet  deep  by  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide,  the  iNIe  or  division  between  being 
half  a  foot.  The  ceiling  is,  in  the  centre,  a 
very  faint  bine,  with  a  darker  bine  meeting 
the  cornice  (two  feet  wide) ;  this  darker 
blue — the  blue  of  the  sky — also  fills  the 
painted  panels,  which  thus  resemble  thf 
openingB  for  ventilation  in  some  Oriental 


on,  and  its  large  spaces  intersected  with 
pictorial  screens.  Mr.  William  B.  Scott,  of 
whose  moral  paintings  I  have  already  spo- 
ken, and  whose  occupation  it  is  to  study  ef- 
fects of  ornamentation,  has  a  happy  field 
for  bis  tast«  and  task  in  liis  residence,  Belle- 
vne House,  at  Chelsea.  This  mansion  mer- 
Ita  particular  attention,  both  on  its  own 
account  archit«otarally,  and  for  its  decora- 
tions, added  recently.  These  have  been 
ehiefly  devised  by  the  artist  himself  in  car- 
rying out  the  original  plan,  and  add  a  sug- 
gestive and,  properly  speaking,  imaginative 
character  to  the  interiors.  The  house  was 
built,  it  is  said,  by  the  Adamses,  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Adelpbi,  in  the  Strand,  where 
the  Society  of  Arts  holds  its  meetings  (the 
approach  to  which  is  still  called  Adams 
Street).  At  that  time,  about  a  oentnry  ago, 
decorations  in  the  way  of  carved  mouldings 
mnning  aroond  doorways,  and  passing  all 
round  tbe  rooms  on  the  snrbase  and  dado, 
werp  In  use.  Previously  to  that  time  the 
entire  walls  were  generally  paneled,  bnt 
then  began  the  system  of  paneling  or  board- 
ing flatly  to  tbe  height  of  three  feet  only, 
at  which  height  began  the  lath  and  plaster 
wall.  Along  tbe  top  edge  of  this  dado — 
which  beidg  Just  over  the  height  of  a  chair 
or  table  gives  a  very  weU-fiimished  and 
comfortable  air  to  a  room,  and  ought  t 
that  account  to  be  again  adopted — ran 

more  or  leas  ornamental  moulding.    . 

That  mostly  nsed  in  BeUevue  House 
is  carved  in  wood  and  very  good, 
closely  resembling,  indeed,  those  on 
the  best  specimens  of  Chippendale 
fhmitnie,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
date — about  ITTO.  I  may  add  here 
that  the  deound  among  artistic  de- 
signers for  a  recurrence  to  the  dado  is  shown 
by  the  increasing  frequency  with  which  a 
darker  paper  than  that  above,  with  paper 
cornice,  is  made  to  do  duty  for  it. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  boll  of  a  man- 
uon  was  a  more  important  part  of  the  plan, 
and  more  decoratively  treated,  than  now. 
The  entrance  is  here  divided  by  folding- 
doon  &om  the  hall  proper,  which  is  ample 
enough  in  area  to  place  ^e  stair  a  good  way 
back,  and  to  give  a  correspondingly  wide 
space  above  on  the  drawing-room  landing, 
filled  in  the  oldcu  time  by  •  table,  cabinet, 


conntries.  Across  these  openings  a  flight 
of  vermHiou  birds — Virginian  nightingales, 
plnmed  and  winged  by  imagination,  red 
being  evidently  cbosen  for  bright  effect 
against  the  blue — is  represented.  The  birds 
re-appear  above  tbe  cornice,  and  stream  in 
pretty  migration  round  the  ceiling,  decreas- 
ing in  sise  till  they  nearly  disappear. 

The  chinmey-pieoe  of  this  Uttle  room  is 
exquisite,  and  is  much  like  one  designed  by 
Sir  E.  Landseer  which  I  saw  among  his 
sketches,  except  that  tbe  jambs  were  cary- 
atides-   The  white  marble  Jambs  and  arobi- 
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travee  In  Hr.  S«ott's  deeign  are  diapered 
with  leaves — laurel  and  ivj — of  Indian  red 
color,  and  aljove  the  chimnBy-alielf  la  a  sec- 
ond cbimney-piece  and  slielf,  giving  thos 
doable  accommodatioD  for  olijecfa  of  omo- 
ment  or  use.  The  artist's  collection  of  old 
china,  miOollca,  and  other  objects  of  similar 
kind  serves  to  lender  his  chimney-pieces 
particulariy  beantlfnl.  I  have  not  sei 
more  attractive  work  of  this  kind  than  the 
chimney-piece  in  his  principal  drawing- 
room.  The  Jambs  here  ue  i^ineled,  the 
panels  being  filled  with  mirrors,  and  di- 
vided half-way, 'two  feet  nine  ftom  the 
floor,  by  a  shelf  Inrge  enoagh  to  accommo- 
date a  lamp  or  candle,  with  a  tea-cup  or 
other  object.  The  arrangement  is  admira- 
ble both  for  ntility  and  beanty.  A  sopple- 
ment^ry  chimney-shelf  is  added  here  also  to 
the  marble  one;  and  rising  nearly  to  the 
ceiling  is  a  surface  of  black  wood,  with 
brackets,  for  tbe  exhibition  of  some  very  fine 
old  Hispano -Moresque  ware,  the  golden, 
metallic  Instre  of  which  is  favorably  seen 
against  the  black.  The  centre  is  filled  by 
Kr.  Scott's  own  most  beantihil  picture  of 
Eve,  which,  with  a  large  screen  covered 
with  classical  figures,  sheds  a  glory  of  color 
through  tills  uniqoe  room,  which  baa,  be- 


sides, the  good  fbrtrine  to  command  from  Its 
windows  the  finest  views  of  the  Thames. 

Entirely  different  from  either  of  these  resi- 
dences is  that  of  Mr.  Qeorge  W.  ^malley,  the 
distingnished  correspondent  of  the  New  YaA 
TribHM,  in  Chester  Place.  Birkett  Foster, 
George  Bonghton,  W.  B.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Whistler  have  naturally  decorated  their 
bonseii  witli  an  eye  to  pictnresqne  effect; 
theirs  are  the  homes  of  men  whose  daily  life 
is  consecrated  to  ut,  and  a  nse  of  colors 
seems  appropriate  to  their  environment 
which  might  not  so  well  accord  with  per- 
sons differently  occupied.  Those  who  haye 
erperienced  some  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
this  busy  London  exist«noe  ca£  hardly  ent«r 
the  door  of  the  American  gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  oUnded  without  finding  around  him 
a  sufficient  Jnstification  for  the  growing  de- 
sire of  families  to  surround  themselves  with 
household  beanty,  against  all  the  charges 
of  the  puritanical.  "Thus  I  tread  on  the 
pride  of  Plato,"  said  Socratea,  as  he  stepped 
on  the  carpet  of  his  famons  friend.  "With 
a  pride  tif  thy  own,"  answered  Plato,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  got  the  better  in  this 
little  encounter.  Nature  Is  not  nowadays 
in  such  discredit  as  formerly  for  having 
blended  beauties  with  utilities,  making  even 
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her  peaM  aod  potAtoea  bear  graceftil  bios- 
wins.  And  th«re  \roald  appear  to  be  aomc 
reason  in  the  tendency  of  her  jet  higher 
prodact,  a  home,  to  wear  ■  Utting  bloom  m 
the  sign  of  its  reality.  Such  a  snggestion 
ifl  made  by  the  snbdned  and  delicate  tints 
and  tones  which  hero  meet  the  eye.  One 
may  have  stepped  from  other  honses  of  this 
faahionable  neighborhood  to  find  here  a 
sweet  surprise.  There  ig,  then,  no  absolnte 
nnd  eternal  law  making  it  compnUory  to  se- 
lect agly  things  instead  of  pretty  things. 
Tinsel  is  not  Intrenched  in  the  decalogne. 
Here  is  a  hall  in  which  gray  and  brown 
shade*  preTuI  in  dado  and  paper,  where  a 
aoft  light  prevails,  and  the  garish  light  and 
the  n<rfse  6t  the  street  con  hardly  be  remem- 
bered. One  may  enter  the  nnrsery  and  find 
the  children  at  play  or  stndy  amidst  walls 
that  bring  no  shams  aronnd  their  simplici- 
ty, no  finery,  bat  sage-gray  and  straw-color, 
setting  offirell  their  bright  faces  and  those 
panels  in  the  book-caae  which  tell  the  story 
of  Cinderella. 
To  the  suit  of  drawing-RximB  every  ex- 


cellenoe  mnst  bo  ascribed.  They  consist  of 
two  large  rooms  and  »  Urge  recess,  all  con- 
tiuoons,  whose  decoT«tions  adapt  them  to 
any  domestic  or  social  pnrpose  whatever. 
It  is  an  apartment  in  which  the  finest  com- 
pany that  conM  be  gathered  in  London 
wonld  feel  itself  in  an  atmosphere  of  refine- 
ment and  taste,  and  It  is  a  place  to  lose  one's 
self  in  a  good  book ;  it  is  a  place  where  the 
mind  can  equally  well  find  invitation  to  so- 
ciety or  saiitnde.  Perhaps  it  is  the  rich 
Persian  carpet  that  gives  sneh  grace.  It  is 
after  a  pattern  two  thonsand  years  old,  bat 
whieh  in  all  that  time  has  never  repeated 
itself,  eaeh  carpet  coming  forth  with  its 
own  tinte  and  shades,  and  in  which  every 
color  is  borronnded  by  a  line  which  mediates 
between  it  and  the  next.  It  is  not  stretch- 
ed up  to  the  walls  and  nailed,  as  if  ite  busi- 
ness were  to  conceal  something,  or  as  if  it 
were  too  flimsy  !*>  He  still  except  by  force  of 
iron.  It  is  as  a  large  rag  laid  for  comfbrt 
on  the  waxed  parquet,  which  is  ready  to 
display  more  of  ite  own  beBnt;y  when  the 
proper  season  arrives.    Beginning  with  this 
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rich  carpet,  witli  its  sober  tints,  the  eye  as- 
cends to  the  dado,  to  the  walls,  to  Meze, 
cornice,  and  ceiling,  and  finds  variation  at 
every  stage,  but  no  break  in  the  harmony  of 
all.  The  golden  tints  in  the  carpet  are 
more  ftdly  represented  in  the  dado,  which 
is  of  an  olive-golden  color,  With  a  small 
turquois  line  on  its  cornice  leading  to  the 
main  papering*  This  paper  is  of  a  French 
tapestry  pattern,  in  which  the  golden  thread, 
which  is  its  basis,  weaves  in  colors  that  are 
rich  but  always  subdued,  and  of  every  shade. 
There  is  no  pattern  to  rivet  the  eye ;  it  has 
no  certain  relation  to  the  vegetal  or  floral  or 
animal  kingdom.  This  paper  rises  to  a  mo- 
resque  frieze  of  about  one  foot  in  depth, 
which  holds  hexagonal  medallions  contain- 
ing the  ghosts  of  plants.  There  is  next 
a  cornice  of  three  mouldings,  arabesque, 
Egyptian,  and  floral,  leading  to  the  ceiling, 
which  is  covered  with  paper  of  a  rich  creamy 
color,  with  very  light  eross  bands  passiog 
between  figures  in  which  a  fertile  fancy 
may  trace  the  decorative  symbols  of  earth, 
air,  and  water  in  an  orb,  a  butterfly,  and 
certain  waving  lines.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  it  is  only  on  a  ceiling  that  any 
forms,  even  in  such  abstract  shapes  as  these, 
are  admissible.  Here  they  are  noticeable 
only  if  one  is  lying  flat  on  one's  back  and 
gazing  upward,  in  which  case,  especially  if 
invalidism  be  the  cause,  some  outlines  of  a 
dreamy  kind  are  not  without  their  value. 
Moreover,  any  designs  when  raised  to  the 
ceiling  require  to  be  larger  than  similar 
ones  on  the  floor  or  line  of  the  eye,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  at  all  similar  in  effect. 
The  plan  of  covering  or  coloring  the  ceiling 
has  a  good  foundation  in  the  fact  that  a 
mere  white  wall  overhead  conveys  the  sorry 
impression  that  the  house  is  left  naked  in  ev- 
ery comer  and  spot  not  likely  to  be  gazed  at. 
The  ceiling  in  Mr.  Smalley's  drawing-room 
exemplifies,  however,  one  important  fact: 
although  a  mere  color  placed  on  a  ceiling 
depresses  it,  a  good  pattern  has  just  the 
contrary  effect.  By  good  pattern  I  mean 
one  that  shows  a  double  ground — ^the  lower 
one  being  open  work,  through  which  a  fSar- 
ther  ground  is  seen.  Mrs.  Smalley,  whose 
taste  has  been  the  life  of  the  ornamentation 
ef  her  house,  tells  me  that  when  this  ceiling 
was  being  painted  the  decorated  part  ap- 
peared to  rise  more  than  a  foot  higher  than 
the  blank  part. 

The  wood  used  in  Mr.  Smalley's  drawing- 
room  is  ebonized,  and  of  it  are  several  cabin- 
ets— one  displacing  some  fine  specimens  of 
ohina — bracket -i^elves,  and  two  remark- 
ably beautiful  chimney-pieces  supporting 
beveled  mirrors,  fhmied  with  shelves  which 
display  porcelain  and  other  ornaments.  The 
recess  which  has  been  mentioned  is  what 
might  be  better  understood,  periiaps,  if  de- 
scribed as  a  bay-window.    Its  chief  object 

^o  hold  a  large  window,  in  five  contiguous 


sectrons,  which  admit  a  toned  light,  and 
have  each  a  cluster  of  sunflowers  at  the 
centre.  This  little  room  has  a  broad  divan 
covered  with  stamped  green  (Utrecht)  vel- 
vet running  around,  and  its  wall  is  deco- 
rated with  gold-tinted  leather,  on  which  are 
two  bright  tile  ornaments.  The  large  open- 
ing into  this  recess  is  adorned  by  two  an- 
tique bronze  reliefs  of  great  beauty,  and  the 
whole  is  related  to  the  drawing-rooms  by  an 
open  drapery  of  greenish-golden  curtains — 
a  velvet  of  changeable  lustre — ^uniform  with 
the  other  hangings  of  these  beautiful  rooms. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  much  may 
be  accomplished  with  rooms  inferior  in  size 
to  those  we  have  been  visiting  by  the  skill- 
ful use  of  curtains.  If  a  gentleman  in  Lon- 
don enters  a  house  with  the  intention  of 
decorating  it  in  accordance  with  principles 
of  art,  his  first  work,  probably,  will  be  to 
tear  away  folding -doors,  or  single  doors, 
which  divide  the  drawing-room.  For  these 
he  will  substitute  a  draping,  which,  having 
in  itself  an  artistic  effect,  shall  make  what 
was  a  barrier  into  beauty.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter understood  than  that  no  square  angles 
should  divide  a  drawing-room,  and  the  cur- 
tain is  more  graceful  than  any  arch  or  archi- 
traves for  that  purpose.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  may  convey  some  idea  of  an  effect 
which  has  been  secured  in  Townsend  House, 
Titchfield  Terrace,  residence  of  the  distin- 
guished artist  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  though  the 
impression  can  be  but  feeble  on  account  of 
the  exquisite  use  he  has  made  of  tiie  colors, 
which  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, with  a  warning  that  they  are  as  quiet 
as  they  are  rich. 

The  question  as  to  the  beet  color  for  a 
wall  one  of  whose  chief  objects  is  to  show 
off  framed  pictures  is  a  vexed  one.  Messrs. 
Christie  and  Co.,  the  famous  art  auctioneers, 
have  their  rooms  hung  with  dark  green 
baize  from  floor  to  sky-light,  and  certainly 
the  result  justifies  their  experience ;  but  I 
think  any  one  who  enters  the  haU  of  Mr. 
F.  Leighton,  R.A.,  will  see  that  there  may 
be  a  more  effective  wall  color  to  set  off  pic- 
tures than  green,  not  to  speak  of  certain 
other  offsets  of  the  latter  which  really  put 
it  out  of  the  question.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
just  what  the  color  in  Mr.  Leighton's  hall 
is.  It  is  a  sombre  red,  which  at  one  moment 
seems  to  be  toned  in  the  direction  of  ma- 
roon, and  at  another  in  the  direction  of 
brown.  It  has  been  made  by  a  very  fine 
mingling  of  pigments ;  but  the  general  re- 
sult has  been  to  convince  me  that  there  can 
be  no  better  wall  for  showing  off  pictures, 
especially  in  a  hall  with  a  good  deal  of 
light,  than  this  unobtrusive  reddish-brown. 
I  remember  that  when  the  Boston  Theatre 
was  first  opened  a  wall  of  somewhat  similar 
color  added  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scenery.  But  there  are  many  eyes  to  which 
this  would  not  be  a  pleasing  color  or  shade 
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even  t<K  ft  hftll — it  would  hardly  be  beantl- 
Ail  in  a  pnrel;  domestio  room — and  tiicb 
wiD  do  well  to  try  some  of  the  muiy  bean- 
ttfnl  ihades  of  oUtb  or  Wlgft-gray.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Henneasy,  the  eminent  Amerieftn  utiit, 
has  made  hia  hoose  tn  Donni  Place  remark- 
ably cbarmiQg  by  a  careful  nse  of  enob  bIumIm 
thnraghoiit.  Hii  qniet  Tooma  are  restftil  aa 
they  are  peirnded  by  reODUuent,  and  each 
f^ame  on  the  walls  baa  a  perfect  relief,  eaob 
picture  ft  fall  glow. 

Tbe  bonse  of  Mr.  Lelgbton,  in  HoUftod 
Park  Boad,  la,  in  tbe  flral  place,  a  remark- 
ably iiitereirting  hoiue  KrchiteotniaUy,  and 


•hows  plainly  tbat  Mc.  Qeorge  Aitcbiaoa 
hae  not  only  been  in  claaric  regions,  but  im- 
liibed  their  spirit.  In  this  honse,  wbiob  be 
has  bnilt  for  the  urtist  who  beyood  all 
academicians  displaye  tbe  niost  sensitive 
sycapfttbies  with  Vftrions  styles,  there  is 
notbiug  foreign,  and  yet  the  whole  feeling 
alrant  It  is  elsssla.  The  little  balcony  would 
have  done  for  tbe  sweet  lady  of  VeroQft,  and 
yet  there  Is  as  mnch  of  Sbakspeare'B  En- 
glmd  in  the  substantial  ftrcbee  at  the  base 
of  the  walL  It  is  tare,  indeed,  Ehat  any 
bonse  built  In  England  in  recent  times  has 
about  it  as  much  el^aooe  and  slmplictt;  as 


harpekbsew  mohthly  uAOAznm. 


QiiBt  Entering  the  house,  the  impreBnon 
coDveyed  »t  once  ie  that  it  U  the  reaidenc^ 
of  Mt  artiat.  H«  bae  employed  decoraton, 
indeed,  but  be  baa  watched  over  them,  and 
he  baa  aecnred  therebj  thia — that  there  ia 
nothing  ngl;  in  his  baaae.  A  great  merit  1 
Man;  toonu  npon  nhich  large  sums  haTe 
b^n  larlahed  have  something  Ingged  in 
that  makea  all  the  rest  appear  vnlgar  or 
pretentions.  It  is  a  large  part  of  the  art  of 
deooration  to  ImofT  what  not  to  have  in  a 
house.  In  this  boose  is  also  reali;sed  the 
tmtb  of  the  old  Freocb  saying.  Few  4e  nwy- 
«nj,  heauan^  fefel.  For  example,  the  doors 
are  of  deal,  painted  with  a  rich  black  paint ; 
on  each  jamb  there  is  at  the  bottom  a  spread- 
ing golden  root,  from  which  toda  a  stem 
with  leaves ;  half-way  np  the  stem  ends  in 
the  profile  of  a  mnflower  in  gold ;  another 
Bt«m  then  passes  np,  ending  in  the  fnll  face 
of  the  sunflower,  which  at  once  crowns  the 
foliation  of  the  jambs,  and  makes  a  noble 
ornament  for  the  coping  of  the  do4n-,  which 
alflo  has  a  oentral  golden  ornament.  This 
black  door,  witb  its  black  jambs  and  Its 
golden  flowets,  Taried  on  other  doors  to 
other  conventional  forms,  haa  an  exoeed- 
ingly  rich  effect.  The  hall  also  bean  wit- 
ne«B,  notwithstanding  its  moeaic  floors,  mai- 
qnet  ohaiia,  and  the  grand  old  stairway  that 
mne  with  it  to  the  top  of  the  honse,  that  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  has 
done  more  for  it  than  riches  uf  a  more  jito~ 
saic  kind,  though  there  has  been  no  stint  of 
the  latter.  One  thing  in  the  hall  stmck  me 
aa  especially  ingenioDs,  and  at  tbe  aame 


time  beantifiiL  Jnst 
oppt^te  to  the  en- 
trance from  the  Te»- 
tibole  into  the  hall 
the  stair  Ijegins  to 
ascend  beyond  large 
whlt«  piUors.  Now 
between  tbe  first  and 
eecond  of  these  pil- 
Ion  there  la  a  little 
balcony,  about  as 
high  above  tbe  floor 
as  one's  bead.  On  ex- 
amination it  is  found 
that  thia  balcony  is 
made  out  of  an  inlaid 
cabinet  cheat,  tbe  top 
and  fertber  side  of 
whiidk  have  been  re- 
moved to  make  way 
for  cnshions.  These 
cnshiouH  have  been 
Anel^  embKddered 
with  various  deli- 
cate tinU  upon  a 
lustrous  olive  satin 
byUiBaJekyl,andthe 
little  balcony,  with 
^a(^,  pretty  ornaments  on 

it  here  and  there,  be- 
comes &  main  feature  of  the  ball.  There 
are  several  other  pieces  of  Miss  Jekyl's  work 
in  the  bonse,  one  of  the  most  beaotiAil  be- 
ing a  Ted  table-cloth  in  tbe  dining-room, 
upon  whiph  she  has  worked  four  figures  of 
pots,  whose  flowen  converge  toward  the 
centre.  This  cover  is  appropriate  to  tbe 
red  color  which  prevails  in  the  dining-room 
—a  color  whi(^  I  do  not  much  like  in  a 
dining-room,  though  here  it  well  sets  off  the 
lai^e  ebonized  and  inlaid  sideboard,  which 
is  adorned  with  a  great  deal  of  the  finest 
Rhodian  porcelain.  Mr.  Leighton  on  return- 
ing from  bis  recent  visit  to  the  East  bronght 
back  a  whole  treasury  of  china  and  tiles, 
and  he  haa  also  brought  from  Egypt  a  large 
nnmber  of  beantifal  arabesque  monldiDgs, 
with  which  ho  is  making  an  Egyptian  room. 
Hr.  Dillon,  an  artist,  haa  for  some  time  bad 
a  stndio  in  which  every  article  came  from 
Egypt,  even  to  the  inscription  from  the  Ko- 
ran (Sura  91)  which  makes  its  Meze — 


Mr.  Leighton's  chief  room  ia  hia  atndio ;  it 
oovers  more  than  half  of  tbe  whole  area  of 
tbe  lop  floor  of  the  house.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  stnfla  from  many  eoontriee — tap- 
eatriea,  ruga,  ancient  Japanese  ailks — which 
fall  from  the  cornice  to  tbe  floor.  There 
are  some  fine  eboniied  booh-oaaee  and  cab- 
inets, designed  by  Mr.  Ait^hiaon  and  Mr. 
Leighton  together.  The  roof  is  arranged 
with  sky-Ughts  and  aliding  curtains  of  vari- 
ous desoriptioDB,  so  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
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light  or  ihode  whAteTet  that  the  artiat  is 
not  able  to  bring  npon  bis  work.  The  draw- 
ing-room baa  a  white  ooffaied  ceiling,  whiob 
ao  doubt  will  aome  day  be  tinted ;  at  pres- 
ent  it  hae  aoole  neat  mouldings,  which  abore 
the  bAy-wludow  gather  round  a  fine  oil-pia- 
tnie,  by  Engene  Delaciois,  filed  iu  the  cell- 
ing. It  is  beantiful,  but  1  could  not  help 
feeling  that  Home  moral  painting  by  another 
artist  might  well  be  BUbstitnted,  and  tbe 
Delacroix  placed  "ou  the  line."  There  Is 
nupended  a  very  rich  central  cftndelabmm 
of  Tenetiao  glaea  in  many  colon.  The  walls 
aie  hnng  with  cigar-tinted  cloth,  with  mod- 
ified Jteur-Je-Ui  spots,  beneath  which  a  floor 
of  Bsh-bhie  is  disclosed  for  the  width  of  a 
yard  between  the  wall  and  Uie  bright  Pei^ 
atau  carpet. 

In  >U  the  honaea  whiob  are  eai«ftiUy  dec- 
onted  in  London  great  nae  is  made  of  tilea. 
The  tiles  which  are  nniivaled  In  the  esteem 
of  artista  are  the  old  Dutch,  which  conse- 
quently have  been  nearly  all  bonght  up.  A 
single  old  Dutch  tile,  which  when  made 
hardly  cost  mote  tbau  a  aixpenoe,  now  fiuda 
eager  purchasers  at  a  pound.  It  is  a  siogn- 
lar  fact  that  our  manufjuturers  can  imitate 
Peniam  and  Egyptian  tiles,  but  have  still 
t«  s«>d  to  Holland  to  get  any  thing  leaem- 
bling  the  'old  Dutch,  and  even  there  they 
can  obtain  but  an  approach  to  the  rich  col' 
oring  and  iinaint  designs  of  old  timea.  Hr. 
Bteveuson  obtained  a  large  number  of  theae 
<dd  Ulea,  which  when  put  together  formed 
large  pictniea;  but  MTeral  of  them  were 


wanting,  and  he  had  to  make  deaigns  of 
what  those  ha  poesessed  appeared  to  imply 
were  ou  the  others.  Be  had  tiles  made 
wfeicb,  at  any  rate,  completed  the  pictures, 
and  though  tbe  new  ones  were  carefully 
made,  they  may  be  easily  picked  oat  from 
the  old.  These  tile  pictures  have  been 
placed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  on  the  side  of  a 
sheltered  entrance  that  leads  from  the  street 
across  tbe  front-yard  to  his  beautiful  resi- 
dence in  Bayswater.  Inaide  of  this  hoaae 
there  ue  many  beantiftil  tbinga,  bat  it  is 
chiefiy  remarkable  for  the  admirable  man- 
tel-pieces on  the  gronnd-floor  and  that 
above  it— in  the  hall  common  to  both — 
which  show  rich  old  carvings  self  with  tiles, 
chiefly  Persian  and  Dutch,  which  are  built 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  In  tbe  children's 
school-room  there  is  a  chimney-piece  cov- 
ered with  Dutch  tiles  representing  most 
quaintly  all  the  moet  notable  scenes  in  tbe 
Bible,  which  mnst  be  a  source  of  endleaa 
amusement  to  the  little  ones.  Tbe  flneat 
designs  for  tiles  which  I  have  seen  In  Lon- 
don an  thoee  of  Heasra.  Morris  and  Co., 
whose  pictures,  however,  are  often  so  bean- 
tifnl  that  one  dislikes  to  see  them  ornament- 
ing Bre-placea.  Nevertheless,  the  grate  and 
its  arrangemente  are  liecomiug  maltets  of 
serloua  importance  in  every  room,  and  a 
walk  through  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Boyd,  in  Oxford  Street,  will  show  that  the 
"varming  engineers"  have  not  been  behind- 
hand in  }aoviding  atovea,  tiles,  and  grates 
that  may  be  adapted  to  any  variety  ttf  deo> 
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(iTStion.  Theac  gentlemen  tell  me  thkt  they 
are  continnally  on  the  watch  to  get  hold  of 
old  gr»tee,  fendeis,  flre-doga,  and  so  forth, 
"  nSt  were  made  a  handled  yeaxt  ago,  on  >c- 
connt  of  the  great  demand  for  them,  and 
that  they  teprodnc«  them  continually ;  nev- 
ertheleas  they  believe  that  they  can  produce 
a  prettier  grate  now  than  could  have  been 
mode  in  the  last  oentiuy.  The  engraving 
on  page  42  repiesenta  a  grate  found  in  on 
English  mansion  abont  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  one  on  page  43  represents  ■  grate 
recently  made  for  Baton  Kothachild.  The 
one  on  this  page  lepTesents  a  grate  and  fire- 
place designed  and  made  by  Messts.  Boyd, 
which  appears  to  me  one  of  the  moet  beau- 
tifnl  I  have  yet  seen. 

In  the  houses  thna  far  described  I  have 
mentioned  several  which  have  been  decora- 
ted In  whole  or  in  part  by  Messn.  Morris  and 
Co.,  but  have  reserved  until  now  a  special 
treatment  of  their  style.  Theii  deoorations, 
apart  &om  their  nndeniable  beauty,  derive 
importance  &om  the  fact  that  tbey  can  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  persons  with 
moderate  incomes,  or  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  prepared  to  pay  large  sums.  The 
firm  in  question— as  befits  a  company  wliose 
head  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  living 
poets  —  baa  mastered  the  Woidsworthiom 
secret  of 

"  the  eje  nude  quiet  bjr  tlie  power 
Of  tumuHij.'' 


me  unsnited  for  the  purposes  of  a  refined 
deootation  of  almost  any  room,  that  being 
an  imitation  of  sqnare  tnilis-work,  with  a 
bird  uttiug  in  each  opening;  that  I  have 
only  once  seen  on  the  walls  of  a  bedroom 
(which,  I  snspecMd,  might  have  been  origi- 
nally intended  for  a  ntusery;  in  which  case 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  might  not 
have  appeared  in  place),  where  it  was  not 
pleasing,  and  it  baa  appeared  to  my  eye  Mv- 
olous  in  sitting-rooms.  Nor  do  I  altogether 
like  their  lemon-jellows,  whiuh  are  so  well 
placed  in  corridors,  to  find  their  way  (as  they 
sometimes  do)  into  drawing-rooms,  as  that 
color,  however  adapt«d  for  daylight,  auBeie 
bleaching  by  candle  or  gas  light.  But  gen- 
erally their  wall-papers  are  of  beantifhl 
grays — pearl,  sage,  or  even  darker — and, 
while  bill  of  repose  and  dignity  by  day,  light 
np  well  under  any  artificial  light.  This  firm 
also  does  the  finest  wall  mouldings  in  relief 
that  I  have  met  with.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  may  be  found  In  t^e  Orill 
Boom  at  the  South  Kensington  Huaeum,  to 
which  reference  baa  already  been  made. 
And  a  somewhat  similar  moulding  is  still 
mote  efieotively  used  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  house  at  Pal- 
ace Oardeua — a  vriUow  pattern,  with  huda, 
on  a  cieam-colored  t>ackground,  which  rises 
to  a  deep  frieze  of  green.  In  two  rooms  of 
the  sanie  mansion  the  light  pomegranate 
paper,  with  shut  and  open  floweni,  is  used 
with  good  effect.  In  the  dining-room  the 
general  hue  is  faint  pink,  and  this  is  also 
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pleasing.    In  the  nnnery  there  ie  on  exceed- 
ingly beootifiil  paper  of  wild  daisies  on  a 
mottled  gioand.    Mr.  Howard  is  not  only  an 
artist  himselfi  bnt  a  collector  of  pictures  and 
other  objects  of  art.    His  walls  have  in  a 
great  measure  been  decorated  with  the  idea 
of  adapting  them  to  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing to  the  best  advantage  the  quaint  old 
cabinets  which  he  possesses,  and  the  many 
fine  pictures  of  pre-Raphaelist  art  which 
adorn  his  waUs.    On  one  of  the  landings  of 
the  stairway  there  is  a  fine  organ,  on  which 
Mr.  Bum  Jones  has  painted  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  St.  Cecilia  playing  on  her  keys.    This 
picture  sheds  light  and  beauty  around,  and 
shows  how  much  may  be  done  in  a  house  by 
having  such  oljects  brought  into  the  gener- 
al system  of  ornamentation  adopted  in  the 
house.    It  is  hardly  enough  to  bring  into 
the  house  fiimiture  of  a  color  which  is 
vaguely  harmonious  with  the  wall -paper; 
by  a  little  decoration  even  the  piano,  the 
cabinet,  the  book-ease,  may  be  nu^le  to  re- 
peat the  theme  to  which  the  walls  have  risen. 
Although  the  hangings  of  Morris  and  Co. 
do  not  imply  a  lavish,  but  only  a  liberal,  ex- 
penditure, they  do  not  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  a  commonplace  house  inhabited  by 
commonplace  people.    There  must  be  thou- 
sands of  these  square-block  houses  with 
square  boxes  for  rooms  which  would  only 
be  shamed  by  the  individualities  of  their 
work.    The  minority  of  houses  attain  the 
final  cause  of  tibeir  existence  when  the 
placard  inscribed  ''To  Let''  may  be  taken 
down  from  their  windows.    No  doubt  the 
decorative  artist  might  do  a  great  deal  to- 
ward breathing  a  soul  even  into  such  a 
house  if  it  were  inhabited  by  a  family  will- 
ing to  pay  the  prioe.     But  there  are  houses 
bidlt  with  other  olijects  than  **  to  let,"  built 
by  CT  for  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  and 
to  such  the  decorations  of  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Co.  come  as  a  natural  drapery.    Mr. 
lonldes,  who  has  Just  entered  a  new  house 
in  HoUaiid  Park  Villas,  has  diown,  by  adopir 
ing  in  it  decorations  similar  to  those  of  the 
sQialler  house  he  has  left,  that,  after  many 
years,  the  hangings  of  Morris  and  Co.  still 
appear  to  him  the  most  beautiful ;  and  it  is 
significant  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  car- 
ried out  his  own  fueling  in  both  cases  that 
he  has  steadily  refused  to  let  the  house  his 
feunily  had  outgrown  to  all  applicants  who 
proposed  to  pull  down  its  papers  and  dados, 
and  convert  the  house  into  the  normal  com- 
monplace suit  of  interiors.  He  prefers  to  re- 
tain for  the  present,  at  a  loss,  that  which  he 
and  his  artistic  friends  built  up  with  so  much 
pains,  rather  than  have  it  pass  into  inappie- 
dative  hands.    In  the  new  residence  of  Mr. 
lonides  he  has  found  a  beautiful  hanging  for 
his  drawing-room  in  a  Morris  paper  of  willow 
pattern,  with  two  kinds  of  star-shaped  blos- 
soms, white  and  yellow,  which  hannonizes 
well  with  the  outlook  of  the  pxmi  into  a 


conservatory.  The  curtains  of  the  bay-win- 
dow in  the  spring  season  are  of  Oriental 
eream-colozed  linen,  with  flowers  embroid- 
ered in  outline  (light  gold),  and  at  wide  in- 
tervals, upon  them,  ^e  paper  in  the  large 
dining-room  is  the  small  floral  square  (sage- 
gray)  pattern  of  Messrs.  Moiris  and  Co., 
which  harmonizes  well  with  the  red  carpet, 
the  pictures,  and  the  green-golden  lustres 
of  the  velvet  curtains.  Mr.  £.  Danrenther, 
in  whose  brilliant  successes  as  interpreter  of 
the  **  Music  of  the  Future"  America  as  well  as 
Germany  has  reason  for  pride,  has  his  pret- 
ty residence  in  Orme  Square  decorated  main- 
ly with  the  gray  Morris  patterns;  and  the 
pleasihg  efiisot  in  this  as  in«many  other  ex- 
amples convinces  me  that  it  is  safer  for 
those  who  oraAot  themselves  pictorial  art- 
ists, and  able  to  give  all  the  original  touch- 
es which  are  demanded  by  the  bolder  de- 
signs and  brighter  colors  of  certain  patterns 
made  by  the  same  firm,  to  adhere  to  those 
quiet  ones  which  have  gained  such  wide 
and  deserved  favor.  As  for  stained  glass 
and  tiles,  certainly  no  firm  in  England  may 
be  more  safely  trusted. 

Some  remarkably  beautifol  effects  have 
been  secured  in  the  villa  residence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Sterling,  son  of  the  poet  John  Ster- 
ling, himself  an  artist,  who  has  used  his 
own  excellent  taste  as  well  as  the  papers  of 
Morris  and  Co.  in  adorning  his  house  at  Ken- 
sington. An  especially  fine  appearance  has 
been  given  to  a  high  wall  which  stretches 
through  two  stories  beside  the  stairway  by 
changing  the  style  and  color  of  the  paper 
midway,  and  thus  breaking  the  monotony. 
The  hangings  of  the  lower  hall  are  dark, 
and  the  light  shed  down  from  the  higher 
wall  is  thus  heightened.    In  this,  as  in  the 

Kiajority  of  beautiful  houses,  the  first  efiiect 
t  the  entrance  is  that  of  shade.  The  vis^ 
itor  who  has  come  from  the  blaze  of  day- 
light is  at  once  invited  to  a  kindly  seclu- 
sion. Beyond  the  vestibule  the  light  is 
reached  again,  but^now  blended  with  tints 
and  forms  of  artistic  beauty.  He  is  no  lon- 
ger in  the  hands  of  brute  Nature,  but  is  be- 
ing ministered  to  by  humane  thou^t  and 
feeling,  and  gentiy  won  int^that  mood 

*'In  wfatch  the  hturj  tnd  the  weary  weight 
Of  aU  this  nninteUlciUe  world 
Is  lightened." 

That  mood,  my  reader  will  easily  under^ 
stand,  can  not  be  secured  by  the  papers  of 
Morris  and  Ca ;  bnt  where  a  true  artist  is 
able  to  find  such  artistic  materials  as  theirs 
to  work  with,  he  is  able,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Sterling,  to  weave  them  on  the  warp  of 
his  own  mind  and  sentiment  into  a  home 
which  shall  not  fail  to  distribute  its  refin- 
ing and  happy  influences  to  all  who  enter 
or  depart. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  rendering  of 
the  effects  at  which  William  Morris  and 
Bum  Jones  have  aimed  in  their  efforts  at 
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per  intb  bat  Blight 
ftleEe  (most  of  the 
tooma  being  com- 
paiBtively  BmAQ,  » 
deep  frieie  would 
be  out  of  place).  1 
oonfcM  thst  I  have 
iome  miBgiriDgs 
abont  tbig  aoatinu- 
aooe  upon  tbe  ceil- 
ing of  the  wall  pa- 
per. It  would  cer- 
tkiul;  aniwer  very 
well  in  rooniH  that 
were  of  very  high 
piteh,  fbr  the  heAT- 
ier  the  oolor  on  a 
ceiling  the  more  it 
is  depreaaed  to  tiie 
•pe.  But  here  the 
senae    of    comfort 


beaatiiyiDg  London  honwholda  la  to  W 
foniid  at  Townaend  Honae,  to  which  I  hare 
before  alluded.  Mt.  L.  Alma  Tadema,  the 
fineet  coloriat,  has  of  comae  been  aa  one  of 
tbe  partners  of  the  dim  so  fkr  aa  Ua  own 
home  ia  concerned,  and  the  tonches  of  hia 
art  are  met  with  at  every  atep  in  it.  F*aa- 
ing  beneath  the  cheery  "  Salve"  written  over 
the  front-doorAe  at  once  meet  with  a  dg- 
nifioanl  pleoe  Vf  ait.  On  each  aide  of  the 
rather  narrow  h^  ia  a  door ;  one  leads  into 
a  parlor,  the  other  into  a  library,  and  as 
they  ate  Just  opposite  each  other,  the  doors 
are  made  to  open  ontward,  and,  when  open, 
meet.  Now,  when  it  ia  desirable,  the  two 
doors  when  open  make  a  wall  aoroas  the 
hall ;  this  extemporized  wall  hea  its  panels 
painted,  and  thna  a  pretty  paasage  is  made 
to  connect  the  separate  rooms.  One  thing  in 
Townaend  Honae  is  very  pecnlior ;  the  ceil- 
isga  an  genarally  covered  with  the  ■ame'pa- 
per  08  the  walls.  There  is  a  dado  of  matting 
with  toaches  of  color  in  It,  or  else  painted 
in  aome  color  related  to'the  paper,  but  of 
deeper  shade,  and  above  this  a  nnlfiinn  pa- 


is.] 


j    cnied  —  important 

I  as  they  are  in  thia 
moiat,  chill  climat«, 

:  which  often  makes 
one   wiUing  to   be 

'  folded  np  in  a 
warmly  lined  Um 
— ia  paid  fer  by  a 
sense  of  cooflne- 
ment.  A  ceStiog 
ought  not  to  be 
white  nor  bine, 
which,  not  to  apeak 
of  the  qnickneas 
with  which  tfaey 
become  blaok  tmm 
the  chandelieri, 
convoy  the  feeling 
of  ezposnra  to  the 


open  air,  Irat  there  should  be  above  one  a 
lighter  tint  and  shade,  leat  the  effect  ihonld 
be  that  of  being  in  a  cellar.  Tbe  nnder- 
ground  effect  nowhere  occurs  in  Townaend 
House,  because  therein  true  artists  have 
been  at  work,  but  one  might  not  be  so 
secnre  if  the  papering  hod  been  left  to  less 
judicious  decorators.  -  The  oonidors  have 
the  creamy  pomegranate  paper,  which  cor- 
ries  a  oool  light  through  them.  A  small 
hack-room  on  the  first  floor  has  been  Ori- 
entalized into  a  charming  place  by  a  skillfal 
use  of  rugs,  skins,  etc.,  on  the  floor,  and  on 
the  Persian  divans  fixed  against  the  wall, 
which  is  covered  with  a  sllrery  and  pinkish 
paper.  The  chief  bedroom  in  the  honae  pre- 
sents the  novelty  of  walls  entirely  hung  with 
a  rich  dark  and  reddish  chinti,  with  wide 
stripes  flowing  tKm  ceiling  to  floor,  tbe  ef- 
fect being  a  grave  Persian.  The  bed  is  hung 
and  covered  with  the  same  stnlF,  and  the 
lower  part  of  each  window  is  mode  Into  a 
cushioned  seat  of  the  same.  The  celling  in 
thia  caae  is  of  a  peari-white,  and  there  is 
p?euty  of  light.    This  room  appeared  to  me. 
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thoogli  at  flnt  a  snrpriM,  one  that  was  aag- 
geative  of  every  hind  of  waimtb  and  com- 
fi»rti  it  was,  indeed,  an  entiie  voom  made 
into  the  appropriate  enTinminent  of  a  bed. 
In  another  bedroom  I  observed  how  beanti- 
fdlly  the  light  ma;  be  legolated  bj  the  oae 
of  doable  cartaios,  one  of  dark  green  when 
darknees  la  desired,  the  other  of  a  fine  tra- 
cing cloth,  vhioh  is  more  snowy  than  the 
glass  of  an  astral  lamp,  while  it  similAilj 
softens  and  diffnses  light. 

Hr.  L.  Alma  Tadema,  a  flns  bust  of  whom 
by  J.  Dalon  appeara  in  the  Boyal  Academy 
this  year,  has  contribnted  as  his  picture  of 
the  season  an  admirable  representation  of  his 
own  studio  with  a  number  of  his  firienda 
looking  npoD  a  work  on  hia  easel,  the  back 
of  which  is  turned  to  the  spectator.  Bnt  one 
ean  loadily  imagine  those  friends  of  his  dl- 
Tidiug  their  attention  between  the  piotnre 
and  the  rich  omamentation  of  the  room 
tfaer  are  in.  An  artist's  studio  is  apt  to  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  as  much  a  picture  as  any 
work  of  art  bom  in  it,  bat  it  hardly  comes 
within  the  scope  of  thia  article  to  describe 


rooms  that  are  expreaeious  of  indiWdnal  gen- 
ius and  pnrptMe ;  yet  in  every  house  vhero 
cultivated  peiBons  aie  found,  individoalalms 
arp  fcuad  also,  and  there  will  be  the  effort 
to  give  to  each  of  these  ite  fit  environment. 
Thq  first  point  to  be  secured  in  the  study,  or 
studio,  or  workshop,  is  that  every  thing  in 
it  shall  be  related  to  the  work  which  is  ite 
end  and  roiHtii  fetre.  When  Carlyle  was 
engaged  in  writing  his  Life  of  Frederick  he 
had  prepared  a  special  etudy  apart  from  his 
lihraiy,  whose  walla  were  covered  with  books 
and  pictnras  of  which  each  ime,  without  ex- 
ception, was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  man  of  whom  he  was  writing.  They 
who  are  not,  even  for  a  time,  qieoialists 
may  uevertheleaa  follow  his  example  so  far 
as  to  take  care  not  to  surround  themselves 
with  diatTaoting  objects.  That  which  is 
beaotifol  in  a  studio  ma;  be  ugly  in  a  study. 
The  Btodio  of  Alma  Tadema  sympathiaea  In 
its  minntest  abject  with  the  artist,  who  ia  so 
much  at  home  in  all  the  ages  of  art,  Touch- 
es <tf  Egypt,  of  Pompeii,  of  Qreeoe,  of  Borne, 
blend  in  the  decorations  of  his  studio,  as 
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their  influences  are  felt  in  his  powerful 
works.  And,  indeed,  throughout  Townsend 
House  there  is  a  beauty  derived  from  the 
fact  that  every  ornament  is  subordinate  to 
the  purpose  of  the  room  which  contains  it. 
The  dining-room,  for  instance,  opens  into  a 
beautiful  garden ;  it  is  therefore  not  simply 
an  eating-room,  but  must  in  some  weathers 
do  duty  as  the  saUm  for  a  garden  party.  The 
rich  dado  of  matting  is  especially  well 
placed  in  such  a  room  as  this,  which  is  large 
and  luminous.  It  is  capped  by  a  chair 
board,  which  is  ingeniously  adorned  with 
cockle-shells,  and  still  more  at  one  point 
with  the  first  name  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  painted  in  antique  golden  letters. 
Above  this  there  is  a  cream-colored  paper  of 
squares,  with  roses  and  birds,  a  hanging 
which  I  have«already  spoken  of  as  unpleas- 
ant in  bedrooms  or  sitting-rooms;  but  in 
this  large  dining-room,  which  opens  into  a 
garden,  the  effect  of  it  is  remarkably  fine. 
The  cornice  is  Easter -eggs  (variously  and 
carefiilly  colored)  beneath  a  higher  member 
of  grape  and  leaf,  also  colored.  The  whole 
of  one  end  of  this  room  is  covered  by  a 
rich  drapery  of  fine  Indian  dyes,  elegantly 
striped.  *  The  servants'  entrance  is  behind  a 
large  screen  of  gold  leather. 

Throughout  this  beautiful  house  there  are 
little  arrangements  for  convenience,  always 
attended  by  beauty,  which  are  altogether 
indescribable — a  head  or  a  sprig  of  ivy 
painted  in  some  panel,  or  a  little  gauze  cur- 
tain draping  a  casual  opening.  But  I  must 
particularly  not-e  in  the  drawing-room  a 
beautiful  capping  to  the  dado.  It  is  a  white 
moulding  of  the  Elgin  marble  reliefs,  and 
most  beautifully  fringes  the  dark -figured 
stuff  of  the  dado.  I  have  already  desOTibed 
the  fine  drapery  of  this  room.  I  need  only 
now  say  that  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  has  design- 
ed some  candelabra  which  appear  to  me 
most  beautiftil.  The  reader  will,  I  fear,  be 
but4ittle  able  to  obtain  from  one  of  the 
drawings  an  idea  of  the  rich  minglings  of 
the  bromee  with  the  rose  porcelain  egg- 
shaped  centre-pieoe,  and  the  figures  painted 
upon  it.  Both  of  the  candelabra  which  I 
have  selected  as  specimens  are  for  rosensol- 
ored  candles.  In  the  houses  of  many  artists 
ancient  oratory  (suspended)  candelabra  are 
used  for  the  centres  of  rooms,  and  also  brass 
repou886  sconces  bracketed  with  beveled 
mirrors.  The  English  upper  classes  have 
never  been  reconciled  to  the  use  of  gasaliers 
in  their  drawing-rooms,  and  the  artists  have 
pretty  generally  opjioeed  the  use  of  gas, 
which  is  believed  to  be  damaging  to  oil-pic- 
tures. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  most  in- 
teresting examples  of  decorative  art  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  in  England,  I  add, 
in  preference  to  any  general  observations 
of  my  own,  a  few  extracts  from  very  high 
authorities,  afiftrming  principles  whose  truth 


seems  to  me  to  be  illustrated  by  every  exte- 
rior and  interior  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  first  of  these  quotations  is  the  placard- 
ed principles  of  decorative  art  hung  up  in 
the  school  at  South  Kensington : 


1.  The  decontiTe  arts  arise  from,  and  ahonld  prop- 
erty be  attendant  upon,  architecture.  1L  Arcbitectnre 
ahoald  be  the  material  expreasion  of  the  wants,  the 
faenltiei,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  age  In  which  it  ia 
created.  S.  Style  in  architecture  ia  the  peculiar  form 
that  ezpreealon  takes  under  the  inflnenee  of  climate 
and  the  materlala  at  oommaod. 

XL 

Mrai^Woexs,  Potrbt,  Aim  Flabtio  FomMS  om- 
ZEALLT.— 1.  The  form  ahoald  be  most  carefnUy  adapt- 
ed to  nse,  being  studied  for  elegance  and  beanty  of 
line  as  well  as  for  capacity,  strength,  mobility,  etc. 
S.  In  ornamenting  the  oonstmctlon  care  ahonld  be 
taken  to  preaenre  the  general  form,  and  to  keep  the 
decoration  sabsenrlent  to  It  by  the  low  relief  or  other- 
wise ;  the  ornament  shoald  be  so  arranged  as  to  en- 
hance by  its  lines  the  symmetry  of  ttie  original  form, 
and  aaalst  Its  oonstmctive  strength.  S.  If  arabeeqaee 
or  flgnres  in  the  round  are  uaed,  they  should  arise  out 
of  the  ornamental  and  constructive  forma,  and  not  be 
merely  applied.  <  All  projecting  paita  should  haye 
careful  coDsidention  to  raider  them  as  little  liable  to 
injury  as  Is  consistent  with  their  purpose.  (L  It  must 
ever  be  remembered  that  repose  Is  required  to  give 
value  to  ornament,  which  in  itself  is  aeccmHarj  and 
not  prlndpaL 

IIL 

CAmrars.— 1.  The  surface  of  a  carpet,  serving  as  a 
ground  to  support  all  objects,  should  be  quiet  and 
negative,  without  strong  contrast  of  either  forms  or 
colors.  %  The  leading  forms  should  be  so  disposed  as 
to  distribute  the  pattern  over  the  whole  floor,  not  pro- 
nounced either  in  the  direction  of  breadth  or  length, 
an  "up  and  down**  treatments  being  erroneous.  S. 
The  decorative  forms  should  be  flat,  without  ahadow 
or  relief,  whether  derived  from  ornament  or  direct 
from  flowers  or  foliage.  <  In  color  the  general  ground 
should  be  negative,  low  In  tone,  and  Inclining  to  the 
tertlaiy  huea,  the  leading  forms  of  the  pattern  being 
expressed  by  the  duicer  secondaries ;  and  the  primaiy 
coloiv,  or  white,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  only  in  small 
quantity,  to  enhance  the  tertiary  hues  and  to  express 
the  geometrical  basis  that  rules  the  distribution  of  the 

forms. 

IV. 

PBnrnd>  GABmrar  FAsatos,  MirsLiva,  tlAUOOM, 
jna— 1.  The  ornament  should  be  flat,  without  shadow 
and  relief.  2.  If  flowera,  foliage,  or  other  natural  ob- 
jects are  the  tnofiM,  they  should  not  be  direct  Imita- 
tions of  nature,  but  conventionalised  in  obedience  to 
the  above  rule.  8.  The  ornament  ahonld  cover  the 
surface  either  by  a  diaper  based  on  some  regular  geo- 
metrical figure,  or  growing  out  of  itself  by  graceful 
flowing  curves ;  any  arrangement  that  carries  lines  or 
pronounces  flgures  in  the  direction  of  breadth  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  folding  of  the 
stuff  should  be  carefully  studied.  4.  The  siae  of  the 
pattern  should  be  regulated  by  the  material  for  which 
it  is  Intended :  mnall  for  dose,  thick  fabrics,  such  aa 
ginghama,  ete. ;  largmr  for  fabrics  of  more  open  tex- 
tures, such  aa  musltos,  bareges,  etc. ;  largely  covering 
the  ground  on  delaines,  and  mora  dispersed  on  cotton 
linens. 

In  all  the  beautiful  effects  which  I  have 
observed,  the  ornamentation  has  been  in 
more  or  lees  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  these  roles,  namely,  the 
snbordination  of  decoration  to  use.  Many 
pecsons  of  taste  and  culture  have  had  to 
wage  a  sometimes  unequal  conflict  with 
aic^tecture  whose  object  was  a  low  one^ 
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to  mU;  bat  the;  hsTe  been  lewaided  juat 
in  the  proportioa  that  the;  have  legaided 
the  piiticJple«  Jmt  quoted.  It  vill  be  ea- 
pedally  obaerved  that  realiam,  in  the  aense 
of  exaiot  imitatioiu  of  nature,  ia  entirely 
lepndiftted.  ConventionBliam,  piecisel;  be- 
oaiue  it  is  &  degradstiou  in  bumsu  charac- 
ter, is  a  first  ueoeBbity  in  ornMnentation. 
The  raUwuiIe  of  this  is  admiiably  given  in  a 
little  booh  on  the  Oxford  Hnsenm,  b;  Dr. 
Acland  and  Ur.  Bnskin,  not  lihely  to  have 
been  eeen  hy  many  American  readeiB.  The 
following  remarks  by  Mi.  Kuskin,  taken  from 
it,  coiiiititi)t«  my  second  extract : 

"TlH  hlKbeM  irt  Id  ill  kind*  Is  (bat  irhkh  coan;* 
Ibe  nKMl  trntb,  uid  tbe  bot  oniudaiUltan  poadUa 
nmM  bctha  palntiDg  of  Interior  nllB  vlUi  fnacoea 
bj  Tltlui,  repnamtltig  perfect  hnmuillj  In  coloi,  ud 
(ba  acalptnre  ol  aileriar  wall*  bj  Pbldlai,  npnaent- 
Inc  psfect  bumaDltr  Id  fonn.  TIMui  ud  Phldlu  an 
pnciaelj  *llke  In  tbeir  conceptloD  and  tnaUnent  or 
■kfttore— flyarlaf,i]Df  atandarda  of  the  rigbt.  Sonealb 
aniaiDentatllm  iBch  ae  men  like  theae  could  bestow 
fallaln  varioua  rank,  according  b^  Kb  aabordlnatloD  to 
Tnlgar  naea  or  Interior  place*,  wbat  la  commonlj  con- 

■hoold  coDtaln,  nnlll  a  irigiag  becomea  the  beat  orna- 
meal  tor  (he  bem  Dl  •  robe,  and  >  moaalc  of  colored 
glaae  tbe  beat  dealgn  for  a  colored  window.  Bat  all 
tbiae  (onna  of  lower  art  are  lo  be  oonveotlonal  onl; 
becaoae  tbvj  are  anbordlnate;  not  becaoae  cODTeo- 
ttoDallHD  li  Id  llaeU  •  Kood  or  dedrable  tblog.  All 
rigbt  cODireDttDDaJinii  la  a  wlae  acceptance  ot,  and 
compllsDCS  wltb,  condltlooa  of  rosmlai  or  Interiorit  j. 
It  ma;  be  inferiorilj  ot  oar  knowledgs  or  power,  u  In 


ulralDt  bf  reaaon 
--■— arabonldrt 


ol  DUlerlal,  la  In  the  way  the  gtaaa-pal 
itrtd  hlnndf  to  traoapsrant  bae,  and  *  Kuipuir  otnij 
hlmaelt  tbe  (7»l>ah  and  th^  IUdi  oE  flowing  balr  wblcb 
be  CSD  Dot  cat  In  marble.  Bat  tn  all  ease*  wbiterer 
ricbt  GODTeDtlOBallinl  Is  either  a  wiee  acceptance  of  an 
Inferior  place,  or  a  noble  dtiplaj  of  power  ander  ac- 
cepted llmltotloD ;  It  la  not  an  ImproTement  ot  natnral 


"Now  tbia  giest  sod  most  prtclong  principle  maj 
be  compromlaed  In  two  quite  oppoalie  waja.  It  Is 
oompromlaed  on  ooe  nlds  when  men  SDppoee  tliat  the 
dc^nidation  of  the  nslnral  (onD.  which  lie  It  tor  aume 
anbordlnatc  place,  la  an  Improvement  ot  It,  and  tbal  a 
ttlack  proflle  on  a  red  ground,  becanae  It  la  proper  tor 
s  wUei^iag,  la  therefore  an  IdcsllaaUon  ot  hnmsnltj, 
and  nobler  art  than  a  plciaie  hji  Titian.  And  )t  la 
coDipromlsed  eqnallj  gnielT  on  the  oppoalte  aide 
when  meD  retase  la  anbmll  to  the  llmlUdOD  of  mate- 
rial and  tbe  fltneaaea  of  olSce,  when  ibej  trj  to  produce 
flnifched  pktDrea  Id  colored  glan,  or  asbetltnta  the  In- 
condderste  ImltatloD  of  natnral  objecta  for  the  per- 
lectoesB  cl  adapted  aid  dlsclpUoed  dealgn." 

I  waa  much  struck  on  a  recent  occasion 
vlth  an  illastration  of  how  little  the  piin- 
ciptea  thos  explained  by  Ur.  Boakin  ore  on- 
derstood  even  among  the  learned.  It  waa 
at  the  Anthropological  Society,  where  ar- 
chsologista,  antiquarians,  metallnrgiatfl,  and 
experts  of  varlona  kinds  were  examining  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  the  gold-work  of 
the  Ashantees.  One  of  tbe  leading  aatbari- 
ties  pieaent  gave  It  aa  his  opinion  that  the  : 
specimettB,  tbongh  of  a  flneneee  which  En- 1 
gliah  workmon^ip  conld  not  rival,  never- ' 
theleas  represented  a  degradation  of  art  and  : 
of  civiliEation  among  the  Ashanteea ;  and  | 
Vou  L.-II1L  MS.— 4 


tbe  reason  aasigned  was  that  the  o 
tation  indicated  that  an  original  imitation 
of  forma-HMiiie  natotol,  otheia  of  Euntpean 
de«ign~bad  been  departed  ttoia  till  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  forma  hod  been  loet.  Of 
course  the  argument  really  proved  a  piog- 
lesa  in  art  among  the  Aafaantoea,  and  a  fine 
perception  of  the  lawa  that  must  govern  all 
work  npon  gold.  Bot  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  no  one  should  conAiae  convention- 
aliam  in  the  decorative  flower  or  other  form 
with  conventionalism  in  the  use  of  them  in 
any  house  or  on  an;  object.  The  houses  of 
the  milliona  are  indeed  conventionally  dec- 
orated now,  and  they  are  ngly;  the  indi- 
vidnal  taste  will  convert  the  commonplace 
forms  and  colors  into  individaal  expresaion, 
aa  his  sonl  has  pcevionely  trsnemnted  the 
commonplace  clay  int4>  a  pbyeiognomy  like 
and  unlike  all  othera. 

But  it  were  a  aeriona  error  to  suppose 
that  the  words  "  conventional,"  "  heraldic," 
"decorative," etc.,  employed  to  expreea  thoae 
ornamental  forms  which  are  derived  with- 
out being  copied  &om  nature,  really  express 
the  significance  of  those  forms.  They  do 
represent  the  spirit  of  nature.  In  the  ex- 
tract with  which  I  conclude  the  growth  of 
Buch  floweia  and  forma  in  a  fairer  field  is 
moat  anbtl;  described.  It  is  from  the  beat 
existing  work  on  the  genesis  and  evolution 
of  the  decorative  orbi,  Mr.  Scott's  Butoiy 
amd  FraoH^x  of  tA«  Fi*t  and  Onutmailal  Arti, 
now  used  as  a  manual  and  official  prize- 
book  at  the  Sonth  Kensington  School  of  De- 
sign: 

"  TltMe  ia  that  tacnltr  b;  wblcb  we  dliUogiilih  whtt- 
e*er  It  gracefnl,  noble,  JDit,  and  lovable  In  tbe  Inll- 
nllalf  varied  «ppe*nmc«  (boot  na,  and  In  the  worka 
of  the  decoradve  and  Imlt^ve  arta.  Tbe  Immediate 
Impnlae  In  the  presence  of  beantj  la  to  feel  and  ad- 
mire. When  the  emotion  and  the  aentlmetit  are  IlniDg 
we  are  compelled  to  imitate.  We  can  not  make  onr- 
aelvea  mom  beantlfnl  ph^caU;  tbaa  Providence  baa 
decreed,  bat  we  wlah  to  aee  again,  to  feel  again,  what 
caaeed  In  or  ao  vivid  •  pleunn;  nod  we  attempt  to 

parte  or  qnalltlea  lu  tbe  Image  that  we  fonnd  Bdmlr». 
ble,  with  or  wUbanl  those  other  parte  or  qnalliles 
which  did  not  touch  na,  but  which  were  aeceaaarj  10 
lie  silateuce  lo  a  coDdlUooal  and  Iranailoi;  life. 
Hence  a  work  original  and  peculiar  to  man— a  work 
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Tkb  enu  shioea  ont  on  the  mnanfaiii  crest ; 

Far  down  the  valley  the  shadows  fall ; 
All  crimaoD  and  gold  ia  the  glowing  west ; 

And  wheeling  and  soaiiDg  the  eagles  call. 
The  good  ship  rides  with  a  filling  sail; 

The  sailors  are  calling,  "Away I  away! 
We  most  Bt«m  the  tide  ere  the  north  wind  foil ; 

The  night  and  the  breeie  brook  no  delay." 

The  young  mate  lingers  npon  the  strand 

Near  a  dusky  maiden  with  flaehing  cheek ; 
Id  his  broad  brown  palm  he  holds  her  hand. 

And  eager  and  low  are  tho  words  they  speak. 
"Weep  not,  Nokama;  I  shall  Tetnm; 

Wait  for  me  beie  on  the  monntain-oide ; 
When  the  woods  in  their  aatonui  glory  bnni, 

I  shall  come  again  to  claim  my  biide." 

Slowly  the  Indian  lifts  her  head ; 

Dry  is  her  cheek  and  clear  her  eye. 
"Nekama  will  wait  aa  thoa  hast  said: 

The  son  of  the  pale-face  can  not  lie. 
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Seeking  thy  sails  on  the  stream  below, 

Under  the  shade  of  the  tall  pine-tree, 
When  the  beeqhes  are  gold  and  the  sumachs  glow, 

From  the  mountain-top  I  shall  watch  for  thee.'' 

The  sailors  are  calling;  the  broad  sails  flap; 

From  his  neck  Dirck  loosens  his  g^at  gold  chain, 
Flings  the  gleaming  links  in  Nekama's  lap, 

Then  springs  to  the  shallop's  stem  again. 
The  stout  ash  bends  to  the  rowers'  will 

Till  the  small  boat  reaches  the  vessel's  side, 
When  he  turns  to  Nekama,  waiting  still, 

Sad,  but  calm  in  her  savage  pride. 

Sails  the  ship  under  high  Cro'  Nest, 

Wearing  and  tacking  in  Martyrs'  Reach, 
While  Dirok  looks  back  with  a  man's  unrest, 

And  Nekama  lingers  upon  the  beach. 
Fade  the  sails  to  a  vague  white  speck ; 

Loom  the  mountains  hazy  and  tall; 
Dirck  watches  still  ^m  the  vessel's  deck, 

And  the  girl  moves  not,  though  the  night-dews  fall. 

A  year  has  passed,  and  upon  the  hills 

Scarlet  and  russet  have  faded  to  brown; 
No  sound  is  heard  but  the  flowing  rills; 

The  smnmer's  voices  are  hushed  and  gone. 
A  late  sad  crow  on  a  bare  beech  top 

Caws  and  swings  in  an  autumn  wind; 
The  dead  leaves  fall,  and  the  acorn's  drop 

Breaks  the  stillness  and  scares  the  hind. 

Wrapped  in  her  blanket  Nekama  stands, 

Scans  the  horizon  with  eager  eye. 
Late  he  lingers.     She  clasps  her  hands. 

And  a  sadness  dims  her  wide  dark  eye. 
Is  it  a  mist  o'er  the  distant  shore? 

Look  how  the  maiden's  dusky  face 
Glows  and  brightens  I    A  moment  more, 

And  the  white  speck  changes,  and  grows  apace. 

''He  comes  I  he  comes  I"    From  the  wigwams  near 

Gather  the  braves  and  squaws  again; 
The  men  are  decked  with  azzow  and  spear. 

And  the  women  of  wampum  and  feathers  vain. 
Flecked  is  the  river  with  light  canoea. 

Laden  with  gifts  for  the  welcome  guest; 
The  spoils  of  the  chase  let  him  freely  choose ; 

Close  to  the  ship  are  the  frail  barks  pressed. 

Brown  and  stiU  as  a  bronze  relief. 

Shyly  Nekama  keeps  her  place 
Behind  her  father,  the  Mohawk  chief, 

Who,  plumed  and  tall,  with  a  painted  face. 
Grasping  a  spear  in  his  nervous  hand. 

Looking  in  vain  one  £ftce  to  see. 
Turns  and  utters  his  proud  demand: 

''Dirck  Brandsen  comes  not:  where  lingers  hef 

"Dirck  stays  in  Holland," the  sailors  say; 

"  He  has  wedded  a  dame  of  wealth  and  state ; 
He  sails  no  more  for  many  a  day — 

God  send  us  all  like  happy  fate!" 
Dark  grows  the  brow  of  the  angered  sire : 

Can  the  white  man  lie  like  a  Huron  knave  f 
The  eyes  of  the  maiden  bum  like  fire. 

But  her  mien  is  steady,  her  words  are  brave. 
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From  her  boMm  she  dntge  the  great  gold  ohuin ; 

Dasbod  at  the  uaptain'H  feet  it  lies; 
"Take  back  t«  the  traitor  his  gift  agun; 

Nehamn  faae  learned  how  a  pole-face  liasr* 
ProDdi;  ebe  steps  t«  her  light  canoe; 

BenilB  her  paddle  at  every  stroke; 
The  graceful  bark  o'er  the  waters  flew, 

Nor  wist  they  a  wotoau's  heart  liad  broke. 

Up  the  monntaiD  Nekama  hies; 

Btands  in  the  pine-tree's  shade  ag^n; 
Scans  the  scene  with  her  wide  wild  eyes; 

Moans  like  a  oreatnra  in  mortal  pain. 
The  dark  clonds  crowd  mand  the  mountain  peak ; 

Caws  the  crow  on  the  booKh  o'erhead; 
The  great  limbs  beod,  and  the  branches  creak — 

"Ah,  why  do  I  UveT     He  is  false!"  she  said. 

A  shriek  is  heard  tbrongh  the  gathering  storm; 

A  msbiug  figure  darkens  the  air; 
Out  fiwm  the  cliff  springs  a  slender  form. 

And  the  maiden's  grief  lies  buried  there. 
Towers  the  gray  crag  grim  and  high ; 

Drips  the  blood  from  its  riiggeil  side ; 
Land  and  shrill  is  the  eagle's  call 

O'er  the  muttering  waah  of  the  angry  tidel 
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Bat  Stonn  King  nods  to  old  Cro'  Nest, 

Where  the  pine-tiees  wave  and  the  hoane  orows  oall, 
Though  the  Mohawk  sleeps  'neath  that  rocky  oreat, 

While  the  leaves  on  his  rained  eastles  £all. 
To-day  on  the  Hudson  sailing  by, 

Under  the  shadow  of  Breakneck  Hill, 
We  tell  the  legend,  and  heave  a  sigh, 

Where  Nekama's  memory  lingers  stilL 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

BPARRIKQ. 

THE  OTentliil  Tuesday  eveoing  having 
arrived,  and  dinner  discossed  by  the  se- 
lect fourteen,  the  company  now  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room  was  the  tUie  of  Pedliog- 
too,  as  Frank  had  i«edicted  in  his  note  of 
invitation  to  Mr.  Lane.  Among  the  gentle- 
men were  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  a  very  tall, 
portentous  man,  who  seemed  to  carry  his  fig- 
urative skeleton  about  with  him  in  the  smne 
suit  of  clothes  with  his  gaunt  person,  instead 
of  leaving  it  in  the  traditional  closet  at  home. 
Colloquially,  this  gentleman  was  spoken  of 
in  genteel  society  as  ''The  Peace,''  but  the 
unvarying  perturbation  of  bis  aspect  had 
induced  the  wags  of  Pedlington  to  call  him 
''  Peace  where  there  is  no  peace.''  Indeed, 
our  elegant  acquaintance,  Frank  Browne^ 
was  accused  of  having  invented  this  sarcasm, 
in  bis  wrath  at  the  best  appointment  in  the 
county  having  gone  to  the  Delavines  instead 
of  coming  into  his  own  firm.  This  angular 
and  unattractive  gentleman,  besides  being 
comfortably  padded  with  five  daughters,  aU 
more  or  less  attractive,  was  admirably  set 
off  this  evening  in  contrast  with  Captain 
Fuller,  a  knight  of  Balaklava,  and  a  person 
of  genial,  inezhausti  ble  simplicity.  The  cler- 
ical profession  was  in  force,  being  represent- 
ed by  Mr.  Ormsby,  an  honorary  canon,  and 
a  Churchman  of  the  old  school ;  the  Rev. 
Cyprian  Key,  the  new  rector  of  the  mother 
parish,  who  belonged  to  the  advanced  school 
of  Catholic  Anglicans ;  and  a  curate  of  Evan- 
gelical views,  attached  to  the  ''dry-dock" 
ohnrob,  in  which  Mr.  Browne  perloimed  his 
exemplary  devotions.  A  potentate  darkly 
connected  with  a  great  brewing  firm,  but 
splendidly  enriched  by  the  said  connection, 
also  exhibited  his  proportions  on  Mrs. 
Browne's  carpet.  A  physician  in  practice, 
a  barrister  out  of  practice,  a  political  relu- 
gee,  and  our  young  friend  Martin  of  Plum- 
stead  Manor  completed  the  list  of  male 
guests.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  iii^  wives 
and  daughters,  some  the  former  only,  one  the 
latter  only,  others  neither. 

Mrs.  Browne's  parties,  though  unassum- 
ing, were  always  more  or  less  successful, 
partly  owing  to  some  abstruse  skill  of  hers 
in  sorting  her  guests,  partly  to  her  own  in- 
herent qualities  as  a  hostess.    Wherever  this 


good  lady  went,  envy  and  malice  slunk  away, 
and  charity  broke  like  a  sunbeam  on  tliD 
heart.  Not  that  she  was  enabled  by  her 
presence  in  one  spot  to  exorcise  those  de- 
mons and  shed  that  radiance  throughout  the 
room;  but  that  by  circulating  among  the 
company  the  enemy  had  to  keep  up  a  ruu- 
ning  fight,  and  do  mischief  only  with  his 
stern-chasers. 

The  party  had  fallen  easily  into  groups. 
Three  intellectual  daughters  of  "  The  Peace" 
engaged  the  two  younger  divines  and  the 
ex-burister.  A  fourth  occupied  the  brewer, 
or  rather  the  gentleman  obscurely  connect- 
ed with  malt,  who  was  evidently  plotting 
an  escape,  and  directing  piteous  glances  to- 
ward Nelly,  who  sat  in  a  comer  studiously 
contemplating  the  carpet.  Frank  flirted  ele- 
gantly with  the  canon's  musical  daughter, 
a  pale  little  woman  with  light  hair  and  a 
white  camellia  nestling  in  it.  Young  Mar- 
tin of  Plumstead  Manor  was  being  talked 
to  by  his  host,  an  honor  seldom  accorded  to 
young  or  old,  and  in  this  instance  feebly  ap- 
preciated ;  for  Martin  fidgeted  firom  foot  tn 
foot,  eying  Janet  askance  as  she  sat  on  the 
sofa  with  Mrs.  Ormsby.  In  front  of  these 
ladies  stood  Captain  Fuller,  talking  very  loud 
in  his  artless  way,  enjoying  Martin's  predic- 
ament, thinking  be  bad  got  the  course  clear 
of  that  inevitable  "Mr.  Lane"  for  once,  and 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ty. The  refbgee,  a  small,  sallow,  dapper  pei^ 
sonage,  with  a  disproportionately  large  and 
purple  mustache,  was  conversing  fluently  in 
French  with  Miss  Lyte,  a  channing  elderly 
lady,  with  much  vivacity  of  countenance, 
and  beautiful  hands  folded  in  her  lap. 

In  the  mean  time  Albert,  bald,  bland, 
"white-breasted,  like  the  pard,"  but  with- 
out the  ferocity  of  that  feline  performer,  hov- 
ered about  serenely,  dropping  a  facetious 
pleasantly  here,  a  neatly  turned  compliment 
there. 

"  You're  as  full  of  little  civilities  as  a  sau- 
sage is  of  meat,"  said  Frank,  sneering  at 
him  when  they  chanced  to  encounter.  "  A 
pity  no  one  seems  to  appreciate  you." 

"Ah,  well,"  sighed  Albert,  with  comic  res- 
ignation— "  well,  virtue  is  its  own  rewanl." 

"  Virtue,  and  two  hundred  a  year  for  do- 
ing nothing," retorted  Frank,  with  acrimony. 

"Excuse  me,  Frank,"  pleaded  the  gentle 
Albert — "a  hundred  only  while  enjoying 
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the  amenities  of  home."  And  so  speaking, 
without  a  touch  of  perceptible  irony  in  voice 
or  manner,  he  turned  away  from  his  nnfr»- 
temal  relative,  and  nursed  his  own  increas- 
ing uneasiness.  For  Albert's  misgivings  had 
lately  settled  into  a  conviction  that  Janet 
cared  rather  too  much  for  Mr.  Lane.  ''  Too 
much,  if  as  yet  only  a  little,'^  he  murmured 
to  himself;  ''  for  when  Janet  begins  she  will 
go  on,  for  good  or  evil.  No  power  in  heav- 
en or  earth  will  stop  her.  And  who  is  Mr. 
Lanef 

A  hundred  times  lately,  by  night  and  day, 
Albert  had  pondered  on  this  question.  He 
was  conscious  of,  and  had  at  first  rebuked 
himself  for,  a  secret  and  mysterious  antag- 
onism to  the  gentleman  in  question,  whom 
abuost  every  other  member  of  his  family 
conspired  to  honor.  His  perception  of  a 
mystery  enshrouding  Mr.  Lane  sprang  out 
of  this  repulsion,  which  lately  had  grown 
upon  Albert  in  despite  of  his  own  wiU,  and 
now  partook  of  the  nature  of  honor.  He 
had  watched  his  father  and  Frank  keenly,  in 
his  covert  way,  whenever  Mr.  Lane  was  pres- 
ent, or  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  to  see 
wheth^  any  doubt  or  suspicion  about  him 
haunted  their  minds.  Latterly  he  had  more 
than  once  taken  advantage  of  Janet's  ab- 
sence from  a  room  to  throw  out  a  hint  or 
feeler,  but  it  had  met  with  no  response  from 
either  of  these  two  vigilant  and  astute  men. 
Neither  did  Mrs.  Browne  disclose  the  small- 
est uneasiness,  iJthough  she  undoubtedly 
noticed  Janet's  growing  preference  for  the 
stranger.  Joan  was  willing  enough  now  to 
disparage  Mr.  Lane,  to  characterize  his  opin- 
ions as  heterodox  and  dangerous,  and  him- 
self as  a  person  too  reserved  about  his  own 
experiences  and  antecedents  for  her  taste. 
But  Albert  was  not  overwiUing  to  accept 
Joan's  alliance  in  this  quest,  for  she  was 
constantly  subject  to  bitter  innuendoes  on 
the  part  of  Frank,  who  declared  she  had 
practiced  her  mature  arts  of  conquest  on  Mr. 
Lane,  and  had  been  foiled.  Moreover,  there 
was  so  much  generosity  in  Albert's  nature 
that  he  hesitated  to  take  an  angry  woman 
into  an  offensive  alliance  against  a  man  who 
had  done  him  no  wrong,  and  might  prove  to 
be  wholly  qndeserving  of  his  suspicions.  It 
was  sti^age  that  on  this  very  evening,  when 
Albiff  thought  that  Mr.  Lane  was  not  to  be 
nt,  he  should  have  wished  for  his  pres- 
ence. In  the  first  place,  he  was  possessed 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  witness  the  meet- 
ing between  Miss  Ly te  and  Mr.  Lane ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  he  was  apprehensive 
that  no  such  meeting  would  tt^e  place  at 
all,  and  that  Mr.  Lane  would  contrive  to 
avoid  Miss  Lyte  altogether. 

"Whatever  the  man's  secret  is,"  Albert 
reflected — "  whatever  Lane's  secret  t#,  Dr. 
Phelps  and  Captain  Fuller  are  both  in  it. 
They  know  his  whole  history,  and  are  both 
attached  strongly  to  him.  That  is  the  stran- 


gest part  of  it.  And  certainly  they  were 
both  at  Harrow  with  that  scamp  t  Assured- 
ly Phelps  and  he  were  both  Mends  and  ri- 
vals in  study.  Nor  does  my  memoty  deceive 
me  in  thinking  that  Fuller  and  he  were  ri- 
vals at  foot-ball  or  some  athletic  pastime. 
We  used  to  hear  so  much  about  him  and  his 
affairs  before  the  rupture  with  Captain  Lyte. 
But  our  new  parson,, the  Reverend  Cyprian 
Key,  was  at  school  with  all  that  set,  and 
Key  certainly  has  not  reoogniEcd  Mr.  Lane. 
I  have  observed  him  narrowly,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  transparent  integrity.  He  would 
certainly  cut  that  fellow's  acquaintance.  I 
heard  him  say  that  he  accounted  a  duelist 
a  deliberate  murderer ;  and  no  man  of  his 
principle  could  possibly  take  np  with  a  fel- 
low who  had  violated  the  code  of  hospital- 
ity and  betrayed  an  innocent  girl.  To  Key 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Lane  U  Mr.  Lane.  Oh, 
what  would  I  give  to  see  him  encounter 
Bfiss  Lyte  f  She  was  too  fond  of  her  pre- 
cious nephew,  and  too  much  cut  up  at  all 
that  happened,  not  to  recognize  him.  Be- 
sides, she  has  an  eagle  eye.  She  always 
looks  right  into  a  person,  and  reads  one's 
thoughts  and  feelings.  She  knows  as  well 
as  possible  that  I  am  uneasy  about  Janet, 
and  that  I  am  brooding  now.  I  saw  her 
glance  of  inquiry  when  I  passed  her.  As  ta 
Mr.  Lane,  he  might  even  brave  it  out  to  her 
face.  He  is  so  deep,  so  impenetrable.  I 
would  give  the  world  to  see  him  brought 
face  to  face  with  her.  If  he  were  to  look 
pretematurally  calm  and  grave,  my  suspi- 
cions would  be  confirmed.  And  she  would 
betray  emotion — surprise  first,  then  indig- 
nation. But  would  she  keep  his  secret  t 
Can  she  possibly  forgive  himt  After  all,  we 
have  only  heard  one  side  of  the  story.  We 
may  be  all  wrong.  George  Baily  entertain- 
ed such  a  deadly  hatred  of  that  young  man 
that  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  lay  the 
paint  on  thick  and  heavy. 

"  But  in  any  ease,"  Albert  continued,  "  it 
is  too  horrible  to  be  true.  I  am  getting 
morbid  on  the  subject.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  such  a  mischance.  It  can  not  be.  Dr. 
Phelps  would  never  have  lent  himself  to 
such  a  hideous  plot." 

Thus  poor  Albert  walked  about  among  his 
mother's  guests,  seeming  well  at  ease  and 
lazily  contented  with  every  thing,  mental- 
ly racked  with  apprehension,  wringing  his 
hands  and  gnashing  his  teeth  with  anguish. 

At  this  point  in  his  reflections  he  turned 
and  found  Mr.  Lane  standing  at  his  elbow, 
greeting  the  Bev.  Cyprian  Key,  who  iqipeared 
rejoiced  at  the  encounter.  Albert's  heart 
sank  within  him.  Captain  Fuller  visibly 
started  and  stared,  first  at  Mr.  Lane,  then  at 
Miss  Lyte.  The  rose  deepened  on  Janet's 
cheek,  and  Mr.  Lane  saw  this  little  signal, 
but  was  not  pleased,  and  turned  his  eyes 
somewhat  sadly  away  fivm  the  yonng  lady. 

Miss  Lyte,  whom  a  strange  presentiment 
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had  warned  of  danger  or  of  some  great  but- 
prise,  and  who,  penetrating  Albert's  ealm 
exterior,  had  vaguely  ooanected  him  and  his 
terrors  with  the  oon^g  mystery,  now  fcmnd 
herself  garang  with  nnnsnal  intensity  at  a 
gentleman  who  had  lately  entered  the  room 
without  being  annoanoed,  and  who  appear- 
ed so  ma<di  at  home,  or  so  desirous  to  attract 
no  attention,  that  he  did  not  seek  the  host- 
ess to  make  his  bow  of  eevemony. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Delavine,  ''The 
Peace,"  this  new-comer  was  the  tallest  man 
in  the  room;  but,  unlike  that  perturbed- 
looking  ftinctionary,  his  height  appeared  to 
be  merely  teddental  to  tlie  natural  power 
and  dignity  of  his  presence.  Perhaps  teal 
dignity  of  aspect  is  only  attained  by  those 
who  are  free  from  self-conscionsDess ;  and  it 
was  probably  this  entire  absence  of  vanity 
or  egotism,  rather  than  any  positive  quality 
of  heart,  mind,  or  manner,  which  gave  this 
grandeur  to  Mr.  Lauc^s  bearing.  Btanding 
beside  Mr.  Key  he  looked  gigantic,  but  that 
was  only  from  the  foiee  of  contrast.  Bis 
appearance  would  be  more  appropriately 
compared  with  that  of  his  friend  Captain 
Fuller.  If  you  had  met  the  latter  walking 
alone  in  a  country  bridle-path,  you  would 
have  been  impelled  to  think,  "What  a  fine, 
tall,  military-looking  man  P  Had  you  met 
Mr.  Lane  under  the  same  conditions,  no  in- 
dication of  strength,  stature,  or  of  the  call- 
ing of  the  man  would  have  arrested  your  ob- 
s^ration,  yet  yon  would  instinctively  have 
turned  to  look  after  him,  and  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing encountered  a  noble  and  upright  man 
would  arise  in  you. 

What  tumultuous  rout  of  ideas,  emotions, 
and  sentiments  chased  each  other  through 
the  lady's  brain  as  she  gased  at  this  person 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  After  a  few 
moments  of  surprised  hesitation,  a  flash  of 
certainty  thrilled  through  her  whole  nature ; 
and  in  its  tremulous  wake  that  indescriba- 
ble confusion  or  rout  took  plooe,  and  so  com- 
pletely occupied  her  fsculties  that  she  con- 
tinued to  gaae  and  gase  (Albert  watching 
her  meanwhile),  until  Mrs.  Browne,  espying 
her  fsvorite  cavalier,  rushed  forward  to  greet 
him,  and  then  turned,  bringing  the  bronsed 
Baibarossa  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady  who 
had  already  honored  him  with  so  muoh  no- 
tice. 

She  was  quite  herself  again  by  the  time 
the  ceremony  was  performed.  But  then, 
probably  witit  a  secret  purpose,  she  tres- 
passed the  limits  of  strict  propriety  by  re- 
peating the  nanie,  and  looking  with  keen 
eerutiny  at  the  gentieman. 

''  Lane?  Lanet"  she  reiterated;  and  again, 
"LaneT  LoneT  Lanef  Let  me  see.  Earl 
of  Bondtlands's  family  name.  Devonshire 
family,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Lam  f 

**  My  ancestors  on  the  fhthei's  side,''  re- 
plied he,  '^  have  been  mea  ofJSmi  as  lar  back 
as  I  can  trace  them," 


He  seemed  about  to  lapse  into  silence,  at 
least  to  allow  the  lady  to  pursue  her  inquiry 
if  she  so  pleased ;  but  suddenly,  with  a  hasty 
impulse,  he  added,  ''  It  happens,  however, 
that  my  mother,  though  the  daughter  of  a 
cadet  branch,  did  belong  to  the  Devonshire 
funily  f  which  was  strictly  the  case,  as  per- 
haps the  lady  already  knew.  But  it  appear^ 
ed  otherwise  from  her  words. 

''  Indeed  P  she  rejoined.  ''  That  is  very 
unusual.  Quite  a  singular  occurrence.  Per- 
haps by  that  alliance  two  branches  of  the 
same  original  stock  were  reunited.'' 

'<  I  tiiink  not^"  said  the  gentleman,  calmly, 
but  politely. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  Miss  Lyte  replied. 
And  she  looked  at  him  very  sighificantly,  as 
who  should  say,  ''Ton  are  courageous  and 
true,  as  of  old.'' 

His  foce,  during  this  brief  dialogue,  was 
as  the  fhoe  of  a  flint-— calm,  cold,  hard,  and 
immovable.  Yet  his  eyes,  which  were  dork 
and  luminous,  were  looking  into  the  lady's 
very  soul,  and  reading  every  shade  of  emo- 
tion which  erossM  it. 

Albert  was  completely  mystified  now. 
When  first  her  glance  lighted  upon  Mr.  Lane, 
Miss  Lyte's  agitation  hod  confirmed  Albert's 
most  terrible  apprehensions.  80  perfect  had 
been  her  subsequent  self-control  that  he 
thought  a  closer  inspection  of  Mr.  Lane  had 
dissipated  her  previous  impression.  He  was 
profoundly  pussled,  but  infinitely  relieved, 
and  unburdened  his  gentle  soul  with  a  sigh. 

Now  Hubert  comes  up,  and  greets  his  tu- 
tor with  looks  easy  to  be  read. 

'*  Is  the  tea  all  gonef"  the  latter  asks. 

''The  tepid  water  is,"  replied  Hubert; 
''  but  I  will  go  at  once  and  hove  some  real 
tea  brewed  for  you.  And  you  come  into  the 
morning -room  presently  and  have  it  in 
peace.  How  tired  you  look  P'  And  the  boy 
lingered  for  a  few  moments,  putting  his  hand 
alSeictionately  on  Mr.  Lane's  arm,  as  he  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  doing.  ^  Ton  know, 
Min  Lyte,"  he  added,  ^  Mr.  Lane  is  not  con- 
tented with  working  all  day  in  school,  but 
wiU  go  and  teach  those  soldiers  and  mechan- 
ics up  at  the  night-school  of  an  evening,  in- 
stead of  going  out  to  dinner  and  enjoying 
himself."  Then  he  took  himself  off  to  look 
after  the ''  real  tea"  for  his  weary  friend. 

''Mr.  Lane  is  of  so  little  use  in  the  world," 
said  Mrs.  Browne,  with  her  sweet  smile, 
"  that  he  is  trying  to  kiH  himself  with  work." 

"Most  men  would  die  very  hard  if  work 
killed  them,"  he  argued. 

"  We  should  spend  and  be  spent  in  a  good 
cause,"  said  Miss  Lyte ;  "  but  young  people 
foncy  their  strength  inexhaustible,  and  are 
tempted  to  overtask  it." 

"That  is  what  I  tell  Albert,"  said  Frank, 
stopping  in  ftt>nt  of  the  lady;  "he  should 
think  of  us  and  spare  our  feelings,  and  not 
wear  himself  out  prematurely,  as  Lane  is  do- 
ing, who  has  no  one  to  lament  him." 
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"Frank  ought  to  have  been  a  soldier/' 
sister  Joan  here  chimed  in.  "  A  gentleman 
who  lives  in  a  glass  honse,  and  yet  has  the 
courage  to  throw  stones^  might  lead  a  forlorn 
hope." 

Frank,  languidly  turning  his  eye  for  a 
moment  from  Joan  to  Mr.  Lane,  repeated  the 
last  two  words  with  aggraTating  calmness. 

"Forlorn — hope,"  he  sighed,  and  passed 
on,  with  a  derisive  smile. 

Joan  wnUd  provoke  these  passages  of  arms, 
and  always  suffered  in  consequence.  There 
was  such  a  malignant  significance  in  Frank's 
action  that  she  even  feared  Mr.  Lane  himself 
would  see  her  secret  wound. 

"  But  you  don't  call  me  a  fanciful  young 
person,"  that  gentleman  quietly  resumed, 
answering  Miss  Lyte's  last  observation.  "  I 
am  really  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  having 
parted  with  youth  and  fancy  when  I  was 
nineteen,  feel  now  at  least  forty-nine." 

"  You  certainly  look  older  than  yon  are," 
added  Miss  Lyte,  speaking  abstractedly  and 
somewhat  nervously ;  for  though  his  face  re- 
mained rigid,  she  could  feel  his  steady,  pen- 
etrating gaze,  which  not  only  seemed  to  her 
to  read  her  perplexity,  but  to  pity  it. 

Then  he  went  to  his  tea,  and  she  sat  quite 
still,  half  awed  by  him,  and  wholly  interest- 
ed in  him ;  and  hearing  as  in  a  dream  Joan's 
querulous  voice,  saying,  "  We  have  never 
heard  Mr.  Lane  speak  so  much  of  himself  in 
all  the  two  years  or  more  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  him." 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Browne, 
"he  is  more  communicative  with  gentle- 
men than  with  ladies.  I  have  never  heard 
Frank  or  Hubert  notice  any  reserve  on  his 
part.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  person 
who  thinks  and  does  so  much  for  others  is 
less  likely  to  talk  about  himself  than  a  self- 
ish person  is." 

The  Reverend  Cyprian  found  the  object  of 
these  remarks  regaling  himself  with  "  real 
tea"  in  a  small  room,  apart. 

"  Yon  have  not  come  up  to  the  Rectory  to 
spend  a  friendly  evening  with  me  yet,"  he 
said. 

"  You  have  not  called  upon  me,  I  think," 
Mr.  Lane  replied,  with  a  quaint  smile. 

"  But  you  are  not  waiting  for  that,  I  know. 
How  could  I  have  the  face  to  go  and  leave 
cards  at  the  Abbey  when  I  know  you  are  at 
the  school  f  I  would  have  dropped  in  often 
after  even -song,  though,  only  I  have  seen 
you  walk  out  of  church  as  if  you  wished  to 
be  alone." 

The  reader  should  understand  that  mat- 
ters were  undergoing  rapid  changes  in  the 
mother  parish  of  Pedlington.  A  snrpliced 
choir  and  choral  services  had  been  organ- 
ized by  the  new  rector ;  and  Mr.  Lane  now 
generally  availed  himself  of  the  daily  even- 
ing service  to  spend  twenty-five  minutes  in 
devotion  after  Us  day's  work.  Mr.  Key  wsa 
waiting  till  a  friend  of  his  own  should  be  at 


liberty  to  Join  him,  and  as  yet  had  no  per- 
manent assistance  in  his  parish  work,  which 
was  very  severe ;  so  that  both  had  the  same 
excuse  of  fatigue  to  plead. 

"  The  fact  is,"  Mr.  Lane  continued,  <<  I  am 
generally  so  weary  of  an  evening  that  I  am 
fit  society  for  no  one  but  mysell  I  revive 
a  little  alter  midnight,  and  my  best  hours 
are  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  which  I 
must  spend  alone,  as  all  the  world  is  asleep 
then." 

"  Would  it  not  rest  your  mind  of  an  even- 
ing," Key  asked,  "to  have  some  one  to  talk 
tot  I  quite  long  sometimes  to  hurry  out 
of  church  afler  3'ou  and  come  over  to  your 
rooms  for  an  hour." 

"  Then  pray  do  so  in  future,  or  rather  I 
will  wait  in  the  nave  for  you  when  I  am 
going  to  be  alone  and  at  leisure.  You  know 
I  have  the  English  composition  class  twice 
a  week  at  my  den  of  an  evening." 

"When  one  is  alone,"  urged  Key,  return- 
ing to  that  subject,  "  one  thinks.  There  is 
so  much  to  think  about  1  And  nothing  fa- 
tigues the  mind  so  much  as  solitary  think- 
ing." 

"  I  seldom  <MiiIp,"  Mr.  Lane  rejoined.  "  I 
mfiM.  Except  in  the  face  of  a  diiBculty; 
and  then  thinking  seldom  helps  me  out  of 
it." 

Now  Mr.  Key's  deep^et  gray  eyes  glisten- 
ed with  delight,  and  he  showed  all  his  splen- 
did white  teeth  triumphantly.  "Ah!"  be 
exclaimed.  "This is  what /Vt>toitantirai,  and 
your  so-called  liberaliamy  have  brought  you 
to." 

"  How  so  f"  Mr.  Lane  asked,  quite  pleased 
with  the  other's  enthusiasm,  and  smiling  at 
his  warmth. 

"You  liberals,"  explained  the  Catholic, 
"  expect  to  think  your  own  way  out  of  a  dif- 
ficulty, like  a  solitary  swimmer  trying  to 
save  himself.  But  you  have  no  land  in  view 
— no  landf  my  friend."  And  again  he  showed 
his  teeth  in  triumph. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  other  replied, 
thoughtfoUy.  "  When  I  am  in  a  practical 
difficulty,  the  land  which  I  have  in  view  is 
the  right  thing  to  be  done— right,  in  short. 
If  the  difficulty  is  an  inteUectnal  one,  I  have 
the  truth  in  view.  But  being  able  to  do 
right,  or  to  find  troth,  is  another  thing.  You 
may  have  land  in  view,  and  not  be  able  to 
reach  it." 

"  But  what  land  is  there  without  bound- 
aries f"  urged  the  divine.  "And  how  can 
there  be  any  rale  of  Right  or  any  Truth,  ex- 
cept within  the  limits  of  Sound  Doctrine  f " 

"What  is  sound  doctrine f"  the  layman 
asked,  quite  sincerely. 

"  *  What  is  troth  V  quoth  Pontius  Pilate," 
replied  the  parson.  "  But  to  answer  you  as 
the  time  serves,  Sound  Doctrine  is  the  coast- 
line of  Right  and  Troth.  All  beyond  it  is 
deep  sea,  and  fhll  of  dangers." 

"  I  shall  be  sincerely  glad  to  make  a  land- 
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ttkLl  in  your  oompany,  at  a  more  convenient 
eeason,"  said  the  shipwreoked  marineri  Bmil- 
ing  gravely.  And  at  that  moment  a  depu- 
tation of  ladiee  came  to  cany  the  reverend 
pilot  off  to  the  piano,  while  the  other  re- 
mained alone^  helping  himeelf  to  another 
cup  of  tea,  and  muiring  upon  what  had  been 
said,  wondering  at  the  boldness  and  assur- 
ance of  the  youthful  divine. 

Although  for  argument's  sake  he  had  ad- 
mitted the  terms  ''  Protestant''  and  <'  liber- 
al,'' really  his  own  mind  was  moving  slowly 
but  surely  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Key.  Liberty  of  thought  was  assuming  in 
his  eyes  the  guise  of  license.  The  moral  lim- 
its to  this  liberty  seemed  to  recede  farther 
and  farther  into  space.  It  might  and  did 
lead  men  to  infidelity  and  despair.  He 
yearned  for  some  repose  from  its  fluctua- 
tions, some  authority  lor  Truth,  some  abso- 
lute Right. 

That  such  are  to  be  found  by  every  man 
for  himself  in  the  saored  records  Mr.  Lane 
no  longer  believed.  Upon  that  assertion 
arose  an  indiscriminate  conflict  of  creeds. 
Catholic,  CiJvinist,  and  Unitarian  each  finds 
his  truth  there.  All  three  can  not  be  ihs 
truth,  as  all  differ.  How  is  an  inquirer  to 
choose,  unless  one  can  show  his  mUkoritjf,  the 
others  none  t 

To  a  man's  mind  traveling  over  the  dis- 
puted ground  in  this  way  evidence  is  not 
wanting  of  a  commission  given  to  a  certain 
Body,  and  a  promise  that  it  should  be  guided 
into  all  spiritual  truth,  and  that  the  truth 
should  abide  with  it  forever.  He  also  finds 
on  record  warnings  against  usurpation  of 
the  authority  vested  in  this  Body  or  Church. 
Such  was  the  case  at  the  present  time  with 
Mr.  Lane.  That  truth  should  be  manifold 
or  elastic  was  an  idea  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  temper  of  his  mind. 

The  rustle  of  a  silken  dress  broke  his  rev- 
erie. Lifting  up  his  fiery  dark  eyes,  they 
encountered  eyes  of  heavenly  blue.  A.  bea- 
tific vision  indeed  I  Light,  life,  love.  Light 
to  the  darkened  heart.  Life,  warm,  palpi- 
tating, generous  life,  to  that  living  death, 
that  hopeless  brooding  on  ''tlie  days  that 
are  no  more."  Love,  young,  fresh,  fur,  and 
sweet,  at  whose  very  approach  the  heart's 
ice  breaks  up  and  meltfl|,  and  living  fountains 
gush  forth  to  fertilize  the  arid  soil.  Love 
knocking  at  ^e  door  of  a  weary,  solitary 
heart;  standing  humbly  without^a  suppli- 
ant, waiting  for  admittance.  And  love  in 
what  form,  what  guise?  The  ideal  of  a 
lifetime  beoome  real.  Every  element  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  sweetness  fused  into  one 
masterpiece.  The  absolute  climax  of  na- 
ture's handiwork.  The  lily  and  rose  wed- 
ded in  human  form,  with  si^phire  windows 
to  the  longing  soul  within,  and  crowned  as 
Queen  of  Beauty  with  a  diadem  of  fleecy 
gold. 


Shall  the  heart  of  a  man  bar  its  adaman- 
tine doors,  and  stop  its  ears  with  wax,  that 
it  hear  not  the  beating  of  those  gentle  fin- 
gers without,  and  suffuse  itself  with  its  own 
darkness,  and  burrow  deep  down  into  the 
cold  arid  earth,  and  there  grovel  for  death, 
dark  death,  the  final  pang,  the  parting  throe, 
to  end  its  loveless  agony  t 

We  must  leave  Mr.  liiuie's  course  of  action 
in  this  trying  emergence  "to  develop  it- 
self," as  the  newspiHPor  writers  say,  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

LOOKING  NICE. 

Wb  left  Mr.  Lane  disturbed  as  to  his  rev- 
erie by  the  rustle  of  a  silken  dress.  His 
mind  had  been  occupied  with  one  of  those 
great  vexed  questions  which  have  agitated 
the  intellectual  world  at  least  from  the  days 
of  Wydiffe  till  now.  Who  shall  say  how 
much  of  this  mental  fermentation  is  not  a 
mere  anodyne  instinctively  sought  and  ea- 
gerly drunk  to  allay  the  craving  of  empt>'' 
hearts!  Such  a  proposition  is  far  too  pro- 
found to  be  more  than  delicately  hinted  at 
in  the  progress  of  our  narrative.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  meeting  the  gentle,  hesitating 
gase  of  a  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes,  Mr.  Lane'tt 
dark  splendid  eyes  were  snfiueed  with  a  light 
which  is  not  that  of  the  intellect,  and  in  his 
heart  arose  a  gentle  murmur  which  stilled 
the  thunders  of  polemic  controversy. 

The  young  lady  was  blushing,  not  uunat- 
uially,  at  finding  herself  quite  unsupported, 
and  apparently  intruding  upon  the  solitude 
of  a  grave  gentleman,  who  sought  the  seclu- 
sion of  this  deserted  room,  and  solaced  his 
weary  soul  with  tea.  A  slight  tremor  pass- 
ed over  her  lips,  as  though  she  would  fain 
have  excused  herself  for  being  there.  Yet 
such  an  excuse,  if  spoken,  would  have  been 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  conventionalism ;  fm* 
sh^  felt,  and  trembled  all  over  at  that  sense, 
that  her  very  presence  was  a  Joy  to  this  man. 

Janet's  dress  was  of  black>gauze  over  some 
thin  black  silk.  Her  only  ornaments  were 
a  rude  necklace  and  crucifix  of  Lish  bog- 
wood,  and  two  hair-pins  or  skewers  of  the 
same  fabric.  **  Simplex  mNndt^w."  This  sim- 
plicity was  not  devoid  of  art.  And  if  my 
fair  reader  will  recall  the  image  af  some  sur- 
passingly fair  and  lovely  girl  (perchance  her- 
self) attired  in  such  a  robe  of  subdued  black, 
her  memory  will  supply  my  lack  of  descrip- 
tive power.  The  cnmbrons  dull  black  beads, 
too,  aided  in  setting  off  her  small  round  neck 
and  white  bosom.  The  large  black  knobs 
of  the  pins  also  appeared  to  nestle  furtively 
amidst  the  clusters  of  glistening  hair,  which, 
denselv  massed  behind,  and  growing  low  on 
her  forehead,  sat  like  a  crown  of  fretted  gold 
and  amber  upon  her  dainty  head. 

As  her  eyelids  fell  before  his  glance  he 
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noticed  for  the  first  time  how  her  dark,  deli- 
cate eyehrowB  contrasted  with  the  fair  skin 
and  golden  hair,  and  how  the  lids  of  those 
eloquent  eyes  were  fringed  with  long  dark 
lashes. 

It  was  a  silent  iite^tih.  Neither  he  nor 
she  nttered  a  syllahle.  Nor  did  he  attempt 
to  rise  and  offer  her  a  seat.  Nor  did  she  ex- 
pect him  to  do  so.  Nor  was  she  conscious  of 
any  embarrassment  in  this  silence.  Follow- 
ing or  nrged  by  some  blind  impulse,  she  had 
sought  him  thus.  During  all  those  hours 
which  had  intervened  since  her  conversation 
with  Frank  at  his  toilet  one  idea  had  pos- 
sessed her  mind:  it  was  that  Mr.  Lane's 
heart  was  void  and  sad,  and  that  she  would 
command  his  admiration,  and  so  win  the 
right  to  fill  and  solace  it. 

I  challenge  any  fair  criticism  to  denounce 
this  idea,  to  asperse  this  resolution  of  hers. 
The  idea  was  founded  in  purest  charity. 
The  resolution  was  entirely  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing.  This  man  before  whom  she 
stood  trembling,  waiting  for  his  heart  to 
pronounce  her  sentence,  had  nothing  which 
the  world  covets  to  bestow  upon  her — ^nei- 
ther fame  nor  position,  rank  nor  wealth. 
Only  she  thought  him  one  of  nature's  true 
nobility,  sad  because  of  manifold  bitter  ex- 
periences, and  because  of  the  sadness  which 
will  sink  into  all  noble  souls  as  they  study 
and  strive  with  the  evil  which  prevails 
around  them.  Moreover,  she  thought,  and 
wisely  thought,  that  such  strong  natures, 
capable  of  so  great  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  others,  are  also  profoundly  tender,  and 
desire  (even  though  they  know  it  not)  both 
to  give  and  to  receive  an  amplitude  of  love 
which  feebler  souls  can  not  fathotn.  To 
supply  this  great  want  to  the  man  before 
her — this  man  whom  she  already  esteemed 
great  in  all  but  the  world's  recognition — ^to 
help  him  with  her  love,  with  her  whole  soul, 
and  even  with  her  little  fortune,  if  such  pet- 
ty aid  would  be  accepted,  to  march  triumph- 
ant over  all  obstacles,  to  attain  the  summit 
of  human  success,  and,  fiir  above  all  this,  to 
be  happy,  was  her  desire.  And  with  her  to 
desire  strongly  was  to  resolve. 

So  there  she  stood,  a  sweet,  silent  suppli- 
ant, with  downcast  lids  and  palpitating 
breast,  waiting  to  know  whether  her  beanty 
and  devotion  were  enough,  to  hear  from  his 
lips  or  see  in  his  eyes  a  token  of  approval, 
of  acceptance. 

But  he  remained  silent,  toying  with  his 
tea-spoon,  and  looking  up  at  her,  half  daezled 
by  her  beauty,  half  saddened  by  his  own  se- 
clusion, his  own  doom  of  living  or  dying  un- 
blessed with  such  a  bride,  unable  to  receive 
so  bounteous  a  gift. 

Then  Nelly  came  fluttering  in,  a  little 
fleecy  cloud  of  white  tulle  and  sky-blue  rib- 
bons, seeking  Janet,  she  said,  and  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Lane  there.  But  as  she  had 
found  him,  she  would  tell  him  how  Frank 


had  been  disparaging  her.  And,  after  all, 
she  was  Janet^s  frtvorite  sister,  and  knew 
that  Mr.  Lane  did  not  quite  detest  or  despise 
her.  Thus  the  sly  damsel  implied  a  superior 
regard  on  his  part  for  Janet,  and  believed  in 
her  heart  that  the  grave  man  loved  her  pe- 
culiar sister,  though  she  thought  him  too 
proud  and  solemn  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
captive  in  Lovers  triumph.  Pretending  not 
to  understand  her  brother's  French,  die  ask- 
ed Mr.  Lane  to  explain  <'  him  we;"  and  he,  sup- 
posing that  she  must  understand  it,  replied, 
evasively,  that  it  was  something  men  cared 
a  great  deal  too  much  about.  He  couldn't 
answer  for  the  taxr  sex,  but  fimded  vaguely 
that  Bfrs.  Grundy  was  even  more  terrible  to 
them. 

'*  I  don't  think  /  oare  much  about  her," 
said  Janet. 

Looking  at  her  again,  Mr.  Lane  saw  in  her 
eye  a  flash  of  defiance,  and  recognising  that 
she  had  indeed  the  very  courage  in  which 
he  thought  most  of  her  sex  to  be  deficient) 
admired  this  doubtfril  quality  in  her  who  al- 
ready seemed  so  admirable.  But  again  he 
refrained  fi»m  addressing  her,  and  asked  why 
Frank  was  so  severe  upon  Nelly,  who  replied, 
penitently,  that  she  was  denounced  as  a  flirt. 

''  Ton  never  flirt  with  me/'  said  Mr.  Lane, 
simply. 

**  And  am  I  Men  vu/e  with  you  f  she  asked. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  are  so  with  ev- 
ery one,"  he  answered,  vaguely. 

''  And  not  me  T'  asked  Janet,  piqued  into 
attracting  some  little  attention  to  herself, 
and  wholly  regardless  of  grammatical  pro> 
prieties. 

^*  But  yoM  are  indiflerent  on  the  subject," 
he  answered,  renewing  that  glance  of  ap- 
proval with  which  he  had  greeted  her  defi- 
ance of  Dame  Grundy. 

It  was  evident  to  him,  tliough  Janet  had 
many  admirers,  and  was,  indeed,  destined  to 
have  more  devotees  among  the  ruder  sex 
than  Nelly,  that  the  latter  young  lady  was 
abeady  the  fiivorite  among  ladies.  And  he 
knew  that  those  who  are  careless  of  pleasing 
seldom  become  popular. 

But  this  thought,  isolating  Janets  as  it 
were,  fitmi  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  rather 
fit>m  her  natural  allies,  seemed  to  set  her 
apart  for  him.  Again  he  regarded  her,  un- 
consciously recognising  in  his  expression 
her  singular  beanty.  A  portion  of  his  satis- 
fiiotion  escaped  in  this  unguarded  momeni, 
and  penetrated  to  Janet's  heart,  which  thrill- 
ed with  delight.  Her  fiice  kindled  anew 
with  conseions  victory.  The  little  pearly 
teeth  glistened  betwemi  the  opening  lips. 
Under  the  long  dark  lashes  again  the  blue 
lights  fiashed,  and  through  those  windows 
Mr.  Lane  saw  clearly  the  Joy  within  her. 

''  I  don't  oare  whether  ike^  like  me  or  not," 
she  said. 

They  looked  at  each  other  silently  again ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  though  he  paid  her 
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no  spoken  oomplimenty  nor  eren  uttered  a 
word  of  approval,  that  hie  eyes  expreeeed 
the  admiration  which  welled  up  from  all  the 
aecret  and  snppreeaed  sonroes  of  hie  nature. 
Nelly  watched  them  curiously  meanwhile ; 
and  Mr.  Lane,  reoovering  himself  as  if  from 
some  eostasy,  and  rising  from  his  ohair,a8]ced 
if  they  should  return  to  the  drawing-xoom, 
which  they  at  once  proceeded  to  do. 

The  Reyeiend  Cyprian  was  singing  a  wild 
song,  fraaght  with  melaneholy.  It  was 
Sehuberfs  Wwnd&rtr,  Janet  felt  rather  tiian 
saw  that  the  shadow  of  sadness  had  again 
£sUen  upon  Mr.  Lane.  8he  thought  of  a 
mysterious  phrase  which  Albert  had  recent- 
ly used  when  speaking  to  her  about  Mr. 
Lane.  It  was  something  about  experiences 
unlike  those  of  other  men  having  in  all  like- 
lihood been  the  cause  of  his  peculiarity. 
She  had  been  indignant  at  the  time,  not 
thinking  Albert  w<»thy  to  discuss  one  so 
greatly  his  superior.  But  her  own  generens 
sympathy  for  him  told  her  own  heart  that 
she  did  really  hold  Mr.  Lane  more  ueedfril 
of  sympathy  than  other  men,  and  did  con- 
sider his  experience  both  past  and  present 
as  setting  him  apart,  in  a  measme,  from  his 
fellows. 

Being  now  called  upon  to  take  her  tarn  at 
the  piano,  which  Janet  sincerely  dreaded, 
though  knowing  it  inevitable,  die  passed 
over  all  those  classical  sonatas,  fngues,  and 
symphonies  which  alone  were  deemed  worthy 
of  Mr.  Key's  attention,  and  selected  Scmey 
mneet  Bbme,  Simple  Janet  I  She  knew  this 
air  to  be  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Lane,  and  lit- 
tle thought  how  terrible  to  his  severe  taste 
her  Thalbergian  version  of  it  might  be.  She 
tfaouf^t  to  charm  away  his  melancholy; 
and  he  stood  by  her,  like  a  warrior  under 
fire.  As  she  descended  toward  the  end  of 
the  second  page,  a  swarthy,  sinewy  hand, 
scarred  with  two  old  cuts,  passed  from  her 
left  side  abere  the  music,  and  turned  the 
leaf.  She  knew  the  '^  old  hand,"  as  she  call- 
ed it  to  herselil  Weil  she  knew  the  two  an- 
Wftkt  soars,  which  looked  as  if  they  might 
have  been  inflicted  while  it  was  stiU  uncer- 
tain whether  her  spirit  was  to  be  accommo- 
dated with  its  present  lair  tabernacle  or  with 
some  lump  of  hoydenish  day.  He  was  at 
her  side,  listening  to,  admiring,  perhaps  lov- 
ing her.  There  is  somethhig  quaint  and  al- 
most sad  in  her  romantic  worship  of  this 
grave  man  who  was  neither  rich,  noble,  fri- 
moos,  handsome,  nor  young.  At  least  two 
oth«r  men,  at  this  veiy  moment  in  the  room, 
would  give  their  right  hands  lor  one  such 
look  as  she  had  Jnst  lavished  on  Mr.  Lane. 
As  Frank  truly  said,  thefo  was  no  alliance 
to  which  she  might  not  aqsire.  Bich,  young, 
coy  as  a  March  snow-flake,  accomplished, 
not  ill-bred,  and  snrpassingly  beautiftil,  she 
seemed  as  if  cunningly  contrived  by  art  and 
nature  only  to  be  seen  and  loved.  Yet  she 
uifind  to  nothing  but  that  brown,  sinewy 


*'  old  hand,"  and  the  heart  which  she  knew 
would  be  given  unreservedly  before  it  ever 
would  dasp  a  woman  to  his  breast. 

She  played  on,  as  in  a  dream.  But  the 
music,  such  as  it  was,  required  not  only  all 
her  skill  but  close  attention,  for  a  wizard's 
pen  had  transformed  the  homely  ballad  into 
bewildering  mases  and  tortuous  sigsag  stair- 
cases, in  the  r^id  descent  of  one  of  which 
the  frtir  pianists  stumbled  and — broke  down. 

"  Bravo  P'  eried  Captain  Fuller,  coming 
gallantly  to  the  rescue.  ''  Capitly  executed, 
'pon  my  wordl  Awfully  difficult  thing  I 
Every  body  who  plays  it  goes  a  cropper 
there.  Arabella  Qoddard  did  once  at  St. 
James's  Hall.    It's  inevitable." 

Mr.  Key  also  urged  her  pleasantly  to  re- 
newed efforts ;  and  Mr.  Lime  said,  quietly, 
"  Come,  jfMi  don't  care  what  they  think  about 
you."  So  the  young  lady  again  plunged 
into  the  vortex,  and  came  out  at  the  grand 
JkiaU  with  considerable  Mat 

'^Beally,"  said  Miss  Lyte  to  her  hostess, 
''an  iUruatozed  person  might  think  Janet 
had  failed  intentionally.  It  attracts  so 
much  sympathy  from  the  gentlemen." 

And  Mrs.  JBtanwne  replied,  smiling,  but 
with  a  little  sigh,  ''She  cares  too  little  what 
most  people  think  aboot  her ;  but  I  am  sur- 
prised at  her  not  taking  more  pains  when 
Mr.  Lane  was  listening." 

"  Is  he  a  severe  critic,  then  f"  the  guest 
inquired. 

"  No ;  but  we  all  like  to  be  auwtiem  beforo 
Bfr.  Lane."  And  Mrs.  Browne  emphasised 
the  word  "  all,"  as  if  she  would  imply  that 
what  was  true  of  them  all  was  especially 
true  of  Janet  in  this  instance. 

Kiortly  afterward  Miss  Lyte  was  conven- 
ing with  her  old  acquaintance,  Captain  Ful- 
ler, and  asking  him  about  Watermead  and 
the  various  members  of  his  fruuily,  when 
she  turned  upon  him  suddenly,  and  said, 
"Does  not  Mr. Lane  remind  you  a  little  of 
one  who  used  to  be  a  friend  of  yours  in  old 
daysf" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  spei&ing  in  a  lower 
tone  than  uanal,  but  with  much  warmth ; 
"  very  much,  and  very  often,  of  one  of  the 
truest  friends  and  best  fellows  I  ever  knew." 

**  Still  f"  she  inquired,  in  a  scarcely  audi- 
ble murmur,  but  looking  at  him  moro  in- 
tently. 

"  Still  and  always,"  he  replied,  roturning 
her  look  steadily.  "  But  I  see  much  less  of 
Lane  than  I  could  wish,  for  I  was  not  hero 
in  his  vacation ;  and  he  lives  so  far  from  the 
d^pOt,  and  is  always  so  heavily  engaged, 
that  one  can  seldom  get  hold  of  him." 

"  Is  he  vety  gay,  tiien  f '  the  lady  asked. 
She  seemed  to  take  a  peculiar  interest  in 
Mr.  Lane. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Fuller;  "he  seldom  goes 
ont  to  parties,  even  to  houses  whero  he  is 
quite  at  home.  I  mean  heavily  engaged 
with  his  various  kinds  of  work  and  the  serv- 
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ices  he  ia  always  rendering  to  some  one  or 
other.  He  has  only  dined  onoe  at  the  bar> 
racks ;  and  two  or  three  times,  when  I  have 
looked  him  up  of  an  evening,  I  have  found 
him  so  tired  and  preooonpied  that  the  only 
firiendly  thing  to  be  done  was  to  go  away 
and  leave  him  to  his  solitary  pipe." 

''Does  he  smoke  mnohf  the  lady  asked. 

«  Never  has  a  pipe  out  of  his  month  when 
he  is  alone." 

Again  turning  suddenly  upon  the  captain, 
and  using  the  name  by  which  she  had  been 
wont  to  call  him  in  boyhood,  Miss  Lyte  said, 
''  Robert,  which  of  those  two  pretty  girls  do 
you  admire  f '  And  so  saying,  she  indicated 
Janet  and  Nelly  with  a  glance. 

The  gentleman  only  turned  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  toward  Janet,  lowered  them  to  Miss 
Lyte's  face,  and  then  to  the  ground. 

''I  thought  so/'  she  murmuied.  ''And 
Janet r 

Again  the  gallant  soldier  raised  his  eyes; 
but  this  time  turned  them  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Lane,  who  appeared  to  have  fallen  an 
unwilling  captive  into  the  snares  of  an  intel- 
lectual young  lady. 

"  These  are  revelations  I"  said  Miss  Lyte, 
although  Captain  Fuller  had  uttered  not  a 
word  in  answer  to  her  last  two  questions. 
Then  she  asked,  abruptly,  "  When  are  you 
going  to  join  your  new  regiment  in  India  f 

And  he  answered, "  I  might  as  well  go  to- 
morrow as  to  stay  here  for  twenty  years." 

When  Mr.  Lane  came  to  bid  his  hostess 
good-night,  he  started  imperceptibly  at  the 
sight  of  this  benevolent  lady  who  had  shown 
so  mnch  interest  in  him.  He  had  entirely 
forgotten  her  presence,  but  managed  to  eon- 
oeal  his  emotion,  and  to  make  her  a  stately 
bow,  again  regarding  her  with  that  calm 
scrutiny  which  caused  her  to  feel  that  he 
could  read  her  thoughts  without  betraying 
his  own. 

Nelly  and  Janet  each  gave  him  a  hand  at 
the  drawing-room  door.  What  harm  could 
there  be  in  gasing  at  flowers  f  And  if  one 
blossom  be  divin<Sy  beautiful  and  of  subtlest 
ftagrance,  is  danger  lurking  among  its  rosy 
petals  f  Must  the  beholder  shun  that  which 
is  so  &ir,  so  sweet — ^reJect  that  which  offers 
to  satisfy  all  the  occult  yearnings  of  a  hun- 
gry sonlf  Strangely  near  to  h^piness  a 
man  is  perhaps  drawn  when  it  is  about  to 
pass  forever  out  of  his  reach.  A  verdant 
glen,  watered  with  crystal  fountains;  the 
air  filled  with  the  cooing  of  doves  and  soft 
whispering  of  trembling  leaves;  the  ground 
a  very  conch  of  yielding  moss :  such  an  oasis 
hovers  for  a  few  brief  moments  in  the  mirage 
of  the  mind,  and  swiftly  disappears,  when 
before,  behind,  and  all  around  the  wayfarer, 
parched  and  weary,  extend  the  arid  sands 
of  life,  the  homeless,  trackless  desert. 

As  Mr.  Lane  took  this  fair  girl's  hand  in 
his,  strong  Love  overbore  him.  In  hie  heart 
he  yielded.    He  desired  her  with  unnttenip 


ble  longing.  He  told  himself  that  it  was  so. 
And  thiB  admission  was  their  doom  of  sepa- 
ration. 

•         ••••• 

Janet  went  up  to  her  room  and  locked  the 
door.  Out  came  the  big  black  hair-pins, 
and  down  came  the  golden  canopy  of  tress- 
es. Again  the  gentle  girl  sat  alone  before 
her  mirror,  seeing  herself  only,  and  herself 
as  she  now  trusted  she  seemed  in  the  eyes 
of  one  other.  "  He  does  admire  me,"  she 
mnimured  softly  to  herself;  "  he  does  care 
for  me."  And  again,  as  all  the  various  ob- 
jections to  these  two  propositions  rose  and 
were  disposed  of  by  recent  evidence,  she  in- 
sisted to  herself,  "He  dom  admire  me;  he 
dom  care  for  me." 

That  which  had  been  to  her  formerly  a 
source  of  grief  and  humiliation  now  began 
to  give  her  exquisite  delight :  that  he  had 
often  been  to  the  house,  but  seldom  spoken 
to  her  singly,  or  appeared  to  take  mndh  no- 
tice of  ker,  though  to  others  he  could  talk 
without  reserve.  Even  to-night  he  had  paid 
her  no  compliment.  "And  yet — and  yet," 
she  thought,  "  I  could  see  in  his  eyes  what 
he  would  not  say.  It  came  there  in  his  own 
despite ;  I  know  it  did.  And  he  was  stand- 
ing close  by  my  side,  and  felt  for  me,  and 
understood  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  was  to 
break  down  like  that  whem  he  was  looking 
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on. 

Over  the  shame,  despair,  and  struggle  of 
that  terrible  moment  her  mind  ran  back  with 
dramatic  vividness,  and  over  the  victory,  the 
joy  which  had  succeeded  to  the  anguish. 
Looking  defiantly  at  her  own  pret^  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass,  she  said, "  /  don't  care.  I 
ahdU  break  down  'f  I  like."  And  she  nodded 
defiance  at  her  double. 

Then  her  thought  ran  on  in  tlie  former 
groove.  "Why  is  he  always  so  stnuigely 
reserved  in  his  manner  to  mef  Aud  why 
mm'l  he  ask  me  for  his  poor  dear  old  gamp  f 
Frank  says  he  is  too  proud  to  mairy  a  girl 
with  money,  because  he  is  poor.  And  /  say 
he  is  too  brave  to  flirt,  or  even  to  encourage 
poor  little  me,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  mar^ 
ry.  But  he  might  take  just  a  little  more 
notice,  and  be  a  little  kind,  especially  when 
I  look  particularly  nice,  without  exactly 
flirting.  Perhaps — perhaps — "  And  the 
maiden  peered  through  the  fleecy  tresses 
which  veiled  her  £sce,  and  smiled  at  her  sem- 
blance in  the  glass ;  for  Hope  told  a  flatter- 
ing tale.  "  Perhaps  he  thinks  me  very  pret- 
ty indeed,  and  if  he  were  to  take  much  no- 
tioe  he  might  begin  to  grow  fond  of  me. 
P^haps  already  he  flnds  that  he  cares  for 
me  a  tittle,  or  more  than  a  little.  Perhaps 
he  is  afraid  that  he  should  find  out  he  lovee 
me  some  fine  day." 

With  jealousy  of  any  Uving  rival  Janet 
was  not  troubled.  She  felt  quite  sure  that 
he  had  looked  witii  favor  on  no  other  girl  in 
Pedlingtott.     "  He  is  not  a  man  of  many  fan* 
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cies,"  she  thought.  "  When  he  loves,  it  will 
he  once  and  forever.'' 

From  childhood  her  whim  had  heen  to  love 
some  maiden  knight — ^to  win  a  lover  who 
Bhould  love  for  the  first  time  in  loving  her. 
For  wealth  or  station  she  cared  little.  A 
man  of  innate  nobility  was  her  ideal.  The 
more  mature  in  years  he  might  be,  the  great- 
er her  triumph  would  be,  as  resistance  to  love 
would  have  grown  part  of  snoh  a  man's  na- 
ture. To  her  apprehension  Mr.  Lane  had 
embodied  this  visionary  hero  at  their  first 
meeting  on  the  river.  All  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance and  report  had  confirmed  the 
truth  of  her  divination. 

Now  for  a  moment  a  cruel  pang  shot  across 
the  joy  which  filled  her  heart.  She  remem- 
bered the  profound  sadness  of  Mr.  Lane's  face, 
clouding  all  too  soon  the  look  of  admiration 
which  he  could  not  control.  Could  the  in- 
terpretation to  this  lie  in  that  strange  phrase 
which  he  made  use  of  when  refusing  to  dine 
here  to-day,  ''An  old  engagement  holds  me  f 
No,  no ;  he  meant  no  more  than  he  said.  He 
was  unable  to  come  to  dinner,  because  he 
had  promised  to  go  and  teach  those  poor 
dirty  creatures  at  the  Ragged  School. 

"  Could  he  have  laved  once  and  forever  f ' 
Her  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  which 
answered  this  question.  "No;  he  had  nev- 
er loved.  That  heart  was  too  lofty.  No 
woman  had  conquered  it.  But  I,  poor  lit- 
tle me,  whom  he  doe$  admire,  whom  he  does 
care  for  already,  I  will  climb  up  into  it,  and 
dwell  there,  and  be  at  rest." 

At  length  Janet  took  Mr.  Lane's  large 
green  gingham  umbra  out  of  her  cupboard, 
laid  it  gently  on  the  floor,  and  stepped  over 
it  into  bed.  This  was  her  little  allegory. 
She  called  it  the  threshold  of  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

POPBRT. 

On  the  day  after  Mrs.  Browne's  party  Mr. 
Lone  left  two  cards  at  the  house,  one  for  the 
hostess  and  one  for  Miss  Lyte,  after  which 
fat  the  remainder  of  the  school  half  year  he 
avoided  that  part  of  the  town ;  and  Martin 
vainly  endeavored  to  divert  his  tutor's  at- 
tention fimn  the  classics  to  social  nsthetios. 
Mr.  Browne's  house,  too,  was  situated  in  a 
pleasant  quarter,  or  rather  suburb,  of  the 
town,  lying  in  wait  with  its  three  pretty 
green  doors  (one  for  1^  office,  one  for  the 
house,  and  one  for  the  kitchen),  and  their 
bright  little  brass  knoekers  representing 
Cupids,  to  catch  bueolical  elients,  or  rustic 
hearts,  or  country  vegetables  and  dairy  prod- 
nee,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  front  of  the 
house,  which  gave  innnediately  on  to  the 
foot*path,  was  closely  curtained  from  profane 
eyes,  like  the  ladies^  apartments  in  a  Tnrk- 
hih  palai )e.    Even  in  snmmw,  when  it  might 


be  conjectured  that  the  windows  were  open, 
so  that  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  would  have 
been  possible  from  without,  this  was  jealous- 
ly obstructed  by  projecting  sun-shade  blinds, 
reinforced  with  Venetian  shutters,  which  in 
their  turn  were  supported  by  diaphanous 
drapery  of  virgin  white.  At  the  back  of  this 
enchanted  castle,  commanded  by  the  bay- 
windows  of  the  little  morning-room  and  of 
sundry  bowers  sacred  to  maiden  occupancy, 
was  a  charming  little  garden,  like  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  picture,  or  t£e  quadrangle  of  a 
Moorish  house.  It  was  long,  narrow,  exqui- 
sitely kept,  with  a  lawn  like  green  Genoa 
velvet,  a  path  like  majolica  porcelain,  flow- 
er beds  like  the  pattern  on  a  new  Brussels 
carpet  (only  brighter),  an  acacia-tree  like 
one  in  the  foreground  of  a  Wattean  picture, 
a  fernery  in  the  comer,  a  i>ear-tree  at  the 
end,  and  all  inclosed  with  a  high  red  brick 
wall  geometrically  decorated  with  cherry, 
greengage,  apricot,  and  peach  trees.  But 
neither  Wattean,  Millais,  nor  Mulready  could 
have  done  justice  to  the  group  which  formed 
the  life  of  this  charming  picture  when  Mr. 
Browne  and  his  quiver  of  arrows  were  dot- 
ted about  the  lawn  on  a  still  summer  even- 
ing, or  when  the  tea-table  was  laid  under 
the  acacia,  and  only  a  favored  guest  or  two 
were  admitted  to  the  simple  festivity. 

Also  at  this  approach  to  PedHngton  a 
skillful  nursery-man  and  florist  exhibited 
his  seductive  wares.  Thither  Mr.  Lane  had 
been  wont  to  resort  for  the  purehsse  and  ex- 
change of  roots,  bulbs,  and  what  not,  for  he 
was  cunning  in  the  cultivation  of  early  tu- 
lips, hyacinths,  and  the  rarer  orchids  i  and 
though  pursuing  the  art  of  floriculture  him- 
self only  on  the  smallest  scale,  found  many 
occasions  for  visiting  Mr.  Burgeon's  green- 
houses and  foroing  sheds.  It  happened  also 
that  Janet  Browne  had  a  whimsical  fancy 
for  the  florist,  whose  acquaintance  she  cul- 
tivated with  more  skill  than  her  flowers, 
which  were  perpetually  suflering  from  blight, 
mildew,  or  other  infirmity,  and  exhibit^  a 
general  tendency  to  leave  off  blossoming  as 
soon  as  she  had  arranged  them  nicely  on  her 
window-sill  and  begun  to  enjoy  their  lux- 
uriance. 

Even  now,  whep  cruel  winter  chilled  with 
its  icy  breath  the  produce  of  field  and  gar- 
den, Janet  would  pervade  the  domain  of 
Mr.  Burgeon,  half  sad,  half  sanguine.  She 
wemld  have  a  crimson  camellia.  She  liked 
to  wear  a  bnd  of  that  plant  in  her  black 
crape  bonnet.  Janet  detested  your  French 
make-believe  flowers.  We  might  just  as 
well  have  painted  wooden  pears  and  peaches 
for  dessert,  and  blown  egg-shells  for  break- 
fast, she  said,  as  sham  flowers  for  ornament. 
But  then  her  camellia  ehronically  displayed 
tiiat  infirmity  about  blossoming,  and  had  to 
be  changed,  and  Mr.  Burgeon  was  **  a  dear 
old  thing,"  and  so  good-natured !  So  she 
went  again  and  again,  each  time  gettir — 
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plant 'fall  of  trad  and  promiM  in  oxDhange 
for  ber  demided  ooe.  But  only  Nelly  knew 
tli*t  the  little  green  uprig  whioh  Janet  wore 
in  bosom  or  bonnet  with  lier  crimBon  flower 
was  daintilj  ont  from  her  own  Oamanda 
Begalia,  and  that  this  noble  fern  waa  pro- 
cnred  at  no  alight  coat  of  wheedling  and  en- 
treaty froni  the  obdurate  Burgeon,  who  had 
taken  it  from  a  gentl«nan  in  exchange  for  a 
valuable  Brazilian  orohla,  the  Osmnnda  Re- 
galia being  ahnoat  aa  nre  in  Kent  am  the 
BUok  anan. 

Yet  no  trace  of  the  gentlenaa  in  qnsation 
conld  she  diaoem  at  Bai^eon'*,  though  mMij 


a  time  she  wonld  look  wistfully  back  m  ahe 
left  tJiat  reaort,  or  in  vain  hasten  ber  steps 
aa  Hhe  went  tbitber.  She  abstracted  tbat 
mate  card  which  he  had  left  for  Mrs.  Browne 
fhnn  the  fapttrumeU  ttrnj.  It  bore  in  a 
oomer  a  legend  (in  manuscript),  "The  Ab- 
bey." Not  that  there  was  any  oooasioo  to 
tellJanet  where  he  lived.  Bnt  she  liked  the 
Borap  of  hia  handwriting,  and  somehow  with 
it  in  her  band  felt  nearer  to  him  in  his  scd- 
itnde.  And  she  too  was  alone.  When  yon 
have  sot  your  heart  npon  one  peraon,  aod 
given  it*  treaniMtohiniiyoaarealonewitli- 
ont  him,tbmigh  all  the  world  is  uoundyon. 
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Alone  without  him  eyeii  when  he  eon  not 
oome :  how  maeh  more  ao  when  he  wiU  not ; 
when  day  aueoeeds  to  day,  and  each  day  of 
hope  defemd  is  followed  hy  a  night  of 
heart-BtcknesB  I  Albert  had  giren  his  three 
days'  notice  to  Janet,  and  ahandoaed  the 
early  walk  now.  He  would  go  with  her  no 
longer.  Some  sospioion  was  preying  upon 
Albert's  olondy,  mystioal  spirit.  At  first 
she  pitied  him,  and  tried  to  comfort  him. 
Bat  soon  an  instinct  whispered  to  her  that 
he  suspected  and  dreaded  the  man  whom 
she  loYcd.  So  poor  Albert  became  odious 
to  her.  Comfort  Mm  f  Se  was  tormenting 
ker  with  his  timorous,  ominous  fisee.  She 
became  so  nervously  affected  by  Albert's  si- 
lent doubts  that  his  presence  grew  almost 
insupportable  to  her.  She  shuddered  if  by 
chance  he  touched  her.  And  yet  poor  Al- 
bert loTCd  her  honestly  and  tenderly,  and 
would  have  borne  some  slight  suffering  will- 
ingly to  do  her  service.  But  this  mental 
torture  was  horrible,  and  did  her  no  service. 
Albert  would  have  gone  to  Mr.  Lane  and 
spoken  his  mind  firankly  if  he  had  only 
dared.  Once  he  tried  to  resolve.  But  it 
was  beyond  his  strength.  He  dreaded  Mr. 
Lane  too  much  to  confront  him  with  a  de- 
clared suspicion.  Not  that  he  thought  the 
man  would  actually  set  upon  him  and  do 
him  a  bodily  hann.  He  could  not  define 
his  fears,  but  aeknowledged  to  himself  that 
he  dared  not  do  this  thing. 

One  morning  Janet  desperately  set  out  for 
her  walk  alone.  A  keen  wind  was  blowing 
fh>m  the  north,  and  before  she  had  gone 
many  yards  she  was  struggling  with  the 
Mast  and  a  pelting  storm  of  hail.  Poor  Jan- 
et had  no  umbrella  with  her,  and  probably 
could  not  have  held  one  over  her  if  she  had. 
She  kept  on  her  way  bravely,  right  down  the 
High  Street,  where  two  or  three  clsrka  or 
shop-men,  wrestling  through  the  wind  and 
sleet  to  tiieir  early  labors,  encountered  her, 
and  turned,  wondering  at  her.  She  was  too 
fragile,  too  elegant,  and,  in  the  passing 
glimpse  they  caught  of  her,  too  beautiful  to 
be  out  alone  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such 
weather.  But  on  she  went,  heedless  of  their 
looks,  their  wonder,  their  pity.  For  the 
qrmpathy  of  one  only  she  cared ;  and  as  she 
turned  out  of  the  broad  street  to  follow  the 
tCRBce  which  skirted  the  cliff,  that  man 
came  in  her  footsteps  down  the  High  Street, 
but  turned  in  the  other  diiection  down  Com 
Lane  toward  tiie  schodL  So  she  battled  on 
alone,  with  the  storm  and  the  solitude  with- 
in her  and  without,  and  made  her  lonely  cii^ 
cult,  and  xeaohed  home  wet,  weary,  and  too 
late  for  breakfost.  But  Mr.  Lane  had  dis- 
continued his  practice  of  taking  the  diff 
road  to  the  school,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  gone  to  his  daily  work  by  the  other 
route. 

On  the  Saturday  aftamoon  which  followed 
the  Tuesday  of  Mrs.  Browne^s  party  Mr.Lduie 


walked  up  to  the  Beotoiy  before  dusk,  and 
found  the  Beverend  Cyprian  putting  the 
final  touches  to  his  sermon.  The  parsonage 
was  a  large  eosUy  house,  the  new  rector  a 
small  and  very  thrifty  man.  He  occupied 
the  library  only,  which  served  him  as  a  study, 
and  his  invalid  sister  who  kept  house  for  him 
as  a  reception-room.  The  divine's  comer 
was  parted  from  the  larger  area  of  the  apart- 
ment by  a  folding  screen.  An  air  of  medi- 
»val  religion  pervaded  his  section.  A  large 
colored  transparency  covered  the  window, 
and  was  lit  from  without  by  a  last  level  ray 
of  the  setting  sun.  In  the  centre,  against  a 
sky  of  Syrian  blue,  sat  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
represented  as  a  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
under  a  lofty  vine-twined  canopy.  She  ap- 
peared rapt  in  contemplation ;  on  either  side 
of  her  stood  a  white  lily  and  a  distai^  and 
written  underneath,  '^Eoo  Flos  Campi,  st 
LiuuM  CONYALUUM."  Mr.  Key  worked  at 
a  table  in  a  recess,  lit  by  a  wax  taper  in  a 
brass  candlestick.  In  another  recess  a  col- 
ored statuette  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  In- 
fant Saviour  stood,  and  above  this  hung  a 
veiled  crucifix  between  two  very  tall  candles. 

The  ecclesiastic  was  delighted  at  Mr. 
Lane's  friendly  intrusion.  And  though  his 
manner  was  light  and  joyous,  his  keen  eyes 
detected  that  shadow  of  suffering  never  long 
absent  from  Mr.  Lane's  face  when  in  repose, 
and  which  certainly  had  darkened  during 
the  last  few  days. 

'<How  jolly  of  you  to  come!"  he  said. 
"  Do  you  know  I  have  been  afraid  to  come 
to  you  f  I  am  ridiculously  timid,  and  you 
are  such  a  formidable  man.  And  then  I 
know  I  was  impudent  to  you  the  other 
night.  I  called  you  a  radical.  But  you 
have  forgiven  me,  have  you  notf 

« If  you  talk  about  timidity  and  forgive- 
ness I  shall  get  nervous  too,"  said  Mr.  Lane, 
"  because  I  maif  offend  you  before  long.  And 
I  should  not  oome  to  yon.  if  I  thou^t  yon 
censorious.  But  excuse  me.  I  want  to  look 
at  this  book." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Lane  affected  to  read,  in 
order  to  give  his  host  time  to  finish  the  hom- 
ily upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Presently, 
hearing  a  movement  behind  the  screen,  he 
went  forward,  and  found  the  lady  of  the 
house  there,  with  whom  he  conversed  quiet- 
ly till  her  brother  appeared. 

**  Now  what  shall  we  have  f "  said  the  Rev- 
erend Cyprian,  who  offered  music  to  a  friend 
as  naturally  as  a  former  would  offer  his  guest 
meat  and  drink — **  something  racy  f '  And 
he  looked  at  Mr.  Lane  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  interest ;  then,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  addressed  his  sister.  *^  Agnes, 
my  dear,"  he  said, "  you  two  look  sad."  And 
sitting  down  at  the  piano,  he  played  the  mu- 
sic of  The  Vale  ofBe$t. 

''Again,  Cyprian,  and  again,"  she  said, 
when  he  left  ^,  So  he  complied  with  her 
request.   Then,  wheeling  round  on  the  stool, 
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he  looked  fixedly  at  Mr.  Lane,  who  for  some 
reason  did  not  seem  as  self-posseflsed  this 
evening  as  he  usually  did. 

Mr.  Key  still  looking  at  him  with  those 
insatiable  inquiring  gray  eyes,  Mr.  Lane  re- 
turned the  look  sadly,  and,  unable  to  repress 
a  sigh,'8aid, "  *  It  hath  a  dying  fall.' " 

**  Tes,  that  is  just  it,"  Key  replied,  nodding 
his  head  in  agreement  with  what  was  said, 
but  in  some  slight  depreciation  of  the  music. 
Then  walking  silently  behind  his  screen  to 
a  harmonium,  he  struck  out  the  grand  old 
music  of  the  Diea  Irm^  now  and  again  burst- 
ing into  song  as  the  spirit  of  the  hymn  stirred 
the  chords  within  him.  Miss  Key  trembled 
and  shed  tears.  She  was  evidently  too  weak 
and  sensitive  to  bear  it  without  excessive 
emotion,  or  else  she  was  one  of  those  whose 
emotions  lie  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  ever 
running  over.  But  Mr.  Lane  thought  the 
fonner  to  be  her  case. 

He  rose  and  stirred  the  fire,  seeing  that 
the  lady  shivered,  and  asking  her  to  rise, 
moved  her  chair  nearer  to  it.  Then,  as  he 
stood  with  an  elbow  on  one  end  of  the  man- 
tel-piece, Key  Joined  them,  and  said  to  Mr. 
Lane,  ^*  How  weary  you  look !  Ton  seem  to 
have  grown  older  since  I  saw  you  last." 

''  The  holidays  are  not  fax  off,"  Mr.  Lane 
replied. 

*' Where  do  yon  inteud  to  spend  themf 
Key  asked. 

"  The  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  my 
den,"  said  Mr.  Lane.  "  After  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  Oxford.  I  suppose  you  know  my  time 
here  has  drawn  to  a  close  f ' 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  Key  answered.  "  But  if 
you  think  an  English  degree  worth  having 
in  addition  to  your  German  ones,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  you  are  able  to  go  up  at  once, 
and  that  you  have  chosen  Oxford.  I  am  a 
Cambridge  man,  but  I  must  admit  there  is 
more  vital  religion  and  more  vivid  intellect- 
ual life  at  Oxford.  I  trust  it  will  not  always 
be  so." 

'*  Ton  have  done  a  good  honest  stroke  of 
work  here,"  the  parson  resumed,  after  a 
pause.  <'I  find  that  a  thoroughly  healthy, 
vigorous  tone  prevails  among  the  boys,  and 
the  school  is  well  set  upon  its  legs.  Besides 
which ,  Phelps  is  a  host  in  himself.  Yon  know 
he  and  I  were  school-fellows.  I  always  had 
the  most  profound  respect  for  him." 

As  Mr.  Lane  remained  silent,  Mr.  Key 
seemed  to  let  his  fluicy  wander  to  the  past. 
His  sister  had  just  risen  and  left  the  room. 
He  now  spoke  again:  ''For  him,  and  for  a 
great  friend  and  rival  of  his  at  Hanow,  one 
Bedford  Lyte." 

Still  Mr.  Lane  stood,  with  one  foot  on  the 
bar  of  the  fender  and  one  elbow  on  the  end 
of  the  mantel-shelf,  gasing  into  the  flie  with 
apparent  abstraction. 

"All  the  boys  venerated  them,"  Key  con- 
tinued. ''We  called  them- 'Gemini.'  They 
were   our  gods,  present,  visible,  obvious. 


And,  like  Castor  and  Pollux  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Lake,  they  fought  the  school's  battle  for 
us  once  together,  coming  unexpectedly  on  the 
scene  when  we  were  being  worsted  and  some 
of  us  terribly  mauled  by  a  host  of  roughs. 
But  the  name  '  Gemini'  had  a  facetious  en* 
tmdte  too,  because  they  happened  to  be  sin- 
gularly unlike  each  other  in  externals. 
Phelps,  as  you  know,  is  dark  and  thin, 
while  poor  Lyte  had  auburn  hair  and  a  very 
fiur  skin." 

Again  the  parson  stopped,  and  now  looked 
curiously  at  the  set,  immovable  lineaments 
and  attitude  of  Mr.  Lane,  who  still  gazed 
steadfastly  into  the  fire ;  but  finding  that  the 
other  paused,  asked, "  Why  do  you  say  'poor 
Lytof" 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,"  Key  resumed. 
"  But,  do  you  know,  I  think  that  as  a  boy 
you  must  have  singularly  resembled  Bed- 
ford Lyte.  Another  person  would  not  think 
so,  perhaps,  because  your  beard  is  so  enor- 
mously thick,  and  your  whole  expression  so 
rigid.  Pray  excuse  me.  I  don't  mean  to  be 
rude.  But  I  can  feel,  I  know,  that  you  have 
suffered  much  before  your  face  and  figure  be- 
came what  they  are. 

''  He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  a  noble  fellow, 
I  do  now  believe,  speaking  in  the  sight  of 
God,  though  he  fell  terribly,  awfiilly.  I 
fear  the  story  told  of  him  is  substantially 
true.  A  young  lady  was  abducted  from  his 
guardian's  house,  a  sister  of  the  Mr.  George 
Baily  who  married  the  second  Miss  Browne — 
But  why  should  I  sicken  you  with  a  horrible 
story  about  a  man  whom  you  never  heard  of 
before  t" 

"  Qto  on,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  speaking  gently, 
but  with  a  tone  of  authority — ^"go  on.  Key. 
What  have  you  hoard  f" 

A  strange  question  this!  almost  implying 
that  this  man  was  behind  the  scenes,  and 
knew  all,  and  desired  to  hear  what  account 
had  been  currently  reported!  The  divine 
also  noticed  that  his  interlocutor  called  t^im 
"  Key"  in  a  familiar  tone,  as  if  they  had 
been  long  acquainted.  The  large  room, 
dimly  lighted  by  the  fitful  flaring  of  the 
fire,  seemed  to  reeL  The  form  of  this 
strange,  stem  man  loomed  larger  than  it 
actually  was  in  the  dubious  light.  A  phan- 
tom dance  of  Phelps  and  Bedford  Lyte  and 
poor  Eleanor  Baily  and  Sir  Thomas  Balbry 
and  this  Mr.  Lane,  all  involved  in  mystery 
and  crime,  careered  through  the  parson's  ex- 
cited brain.  He  could  have  screamed  aloud 
in  the  weird  frenzy  which  took  possession 
of  his  mind.  But  remembering  his  sacred 
calling,  and  that  whatever  might  have  hap- 
pened, whatever  revelation  was  to  take 
place,  he  must  now  have  a  distinct  i>art  to 
play,  a  dignified  position  to  maintain,  he 
controlled  himself  with  a  strong  effort,  and 
went  on  with  the  story. 

"The  report  is  that  after  having  the 
home,  the  only  home,  of  his  boyhood  in  Mr. 
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Baily^s  house,  and  haying  reoeived  mnoh 
kindnftHB  ftom  the  old  maiii  Lyte  took  this 
young  lady  (an  only  daughter)  away  from  all 
the  holy  associations  of  her  childhood,  that  he 
mined  her,  and  then  deserted  her.  A  more 
fearful  story,  Lane,  I  never  repeated ;  but 
you  have  almost  commanded  me  to  go  on." 

"  Pray  go  on,"  Mr.  Lane  urged,  somewhat 
impatiently. 

"  A  baronet,  Sir  Thomas  Balbry,  was  mixed 
np  in  this  affair,  I  do  not  know  quite  how,  at 
first.  But  he  perished.  Some  say  that  he 
tried  to  rescue  the  g^rl,  and  that  Lyte  mur- 
dered him.  Others  that  Lyte  killed  him  in 
a  duel.    I  see  little  difference  myself.'' 

"  Who  say  aU  thisf  the  man  standing  by 
the  fire  sternly  asked,  with  difficulty  re- 
pressing a  movement  of  impatience,  and 
forcing  his  words  to  come  out  calmly  ftom 
between  his  fierce  Jaws.  ^*  Who  say  all 
thisf  he  repeated,  for  Key  was  too  awe- 
struck to  talk  glibly.  At  length  the  latter 
answered,  slowly : 

**  Every  one  who  dares  breathe  his  name. 
But  the  facts  are  known,  Lane.  They  are 
beyond  dispute.  The  lady  disappeared,  and 
has  never  been  seen  since.  The  man  is  dead, 
and  the  baronetcy  extinct.  I  think  Mrs. 
George  Baily,  the  poor  g^l's  sister,  is  the 
only  person  in  the  secret.,  and  so  is  likely  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  the  report.'' 

Now  Mr.  Lane  turned  his  eyes  directly  on 
those  of  Mr.  Key,  and  the  divine  was  fiisci- 
nated  by  his  earnest,  steadfast  gaze. 

"Do  yon  remember,"  Mr.  Lane  asked, 
slowly,  as  if  he  were  working  out  a  problem 
in  his  own  mind,  and  trying  to  recall  half- 
foigotten  circumstances — **  do  you  remember 
the  licking  that  Lyte  gave  that  fellow  at 
Harrow  f 

Key  was  in  a  world  of  phantoms  now. 
Past  and  present,  fact  and  fancy,  were  con- 
founding each  other  in  his  mind.  Strange 
surmises  started  into  being,  and  suddenly 
were  gone,  giving  place  to  others. 

"  I  do  remember  it,"  he  replied,  presently. 
"  No  one  who  saw  it  could  forget  it.  I  wish 
I  could.  I  have  never  seen  a  fight  since. 
There  was  something  awfiil  in  the  dogged 
persistence  of  Baily  and  in  the  cruel,  fero- 
cious severity  of  Lyte.  The  whole  scene 
presents  itself  vividly  to  my  imagination 
sometimes,  when  I  have  been  hearing  some 
dreadful  story;  and  blood  seems  to  dance 
before  my  eyes  when  I  think  of  Balbry's 
death,  and  the  fate  of  that  poor  girl." 

A  short  pause  ensued,  after  which  Key 
asked,  ''But  how  can  you  know  any  thing 
about  it  f" 

Mr.  Lane,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Key,  and  standing  perfectly  immovable,  said, 
''I  am  Bedford  Lyte." 

The  parson  sat  transfixed,  with  the  palm  of 
one  hand  on  each  thigh,  staring  at  the  other, 
and  repeating  his  words  like  an  automaton, 
"I  am  Bedfoid  Lyte,  I  am  Bedford  Lyte." 
Vol.  L.— Na  «a.~5 


He  was  utterly  surprised  and  confounded 
by  these  few  words.  This  man  before  him, 
this  Mr.  Lane,  a  master  of  the  endowed 
Qrammar  School  in  the  parish  over  which 
he  had  recently  been  placed,  a  man  respect- 
ed by  parents  and  beloved  by  boys,  had 
conmianded  Key's  hearty  admiration  as  one 
of  those  men  who  work  their  own  way  in 
the  world,  and  who  often  attain  to  eminence 
in  after-life  owing  to  the  maturity  of  mind 
and  character  attained  in  their  laborious 
progress.  He  had  recognized  Lane  as  a  gen- 
tleman at  once,  and  recently  Frank  Browne 
had' told  him  that  their  friend  was  of  a  good 
family,  and  not  withont  what  are  called  "  ex- 
pectations" in  the  future.  But  these  facts 
did  not  unsettle  his  former  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lane's  present  position  or  circumstances. 
He  had  either  directly  or  indirectly  been 
given  to  understand  that  his  new  friend  had 
been  educated  in  Germany,  and  had  advanced 
himself  to  some  professional  dignity  in  the 
place  of  his  pupilage  before  Phelps  had  of- 
fered him  the  mastership  at  Pedlington. 

The  ecclesiastic  had  also,  as  a  school-boy 
at  Harrow,  known  Bedford  Lyte,  and  during 
four  or  five  years  of  that  enthusiastio  por- 
tion of  his  life  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard that  person  as  a  hero.  At  school 
Phelps  and  Lyte,  Castor  and  Pollux  at  one 
time,  were  AJax  and  Hector  at  another. 
Th^ir  rivalry  had  been  a  contest  of  consum- 
mate interest  to  the  armies  of  which  they 
were  the  champions.  While  Key  was  still 
at  school  Lyte  had  left  with  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation, and  was  reckoned  in  prospect  a  Dou- 
ble-first at  Oxford.  Shortly  afterward  he 
dropped  mysteriously  out  of  his  little  world, 
and  his  place  knew  him  no  more.  Time 
wore  on.  Key  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  a  parish 
in  the  weald  of  Kent.  There  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  family  who  had  lived  in 
Pedlington,  and  were  on  visiting  terms  both 
with  the  Brownes  and  with  the  late  Captain 
Lyte,  R.N.  From  this  source  he  had  heard 
how  his  old  school-fellow  had  been  disinher- 
ited by  the  captain,  and  how  two  of  Mr. 
Browne's  daughters  had  become  heiresses. 
The  rumor  of  Eleanor  B.aily's  disgrace  and 
Balbry's  violent  death  also  came  to  Mr.  Key's 
ears,  and  the  name  of  Bedford  Lyte  was  con- 
nected with  these  horrors. 

Now  on  a  sudden  he  was  called  upon  to 
make  one  man  of  these  two  men  so  wholly 
dissimilar  in  antecedents  and  repute,  yet  so 
like,  for  as  he  gazed  at  his  companion,  the 
brow  and  eyes  of  the  boy  Lyte  became  more 
manifest  in  those  of  Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Key  also 
fancied  that  something  familiar  in  Lane's 
manner  of  speaking  had  struck  him  from 
the  first. 

"  A  strange  acqftiintance !"  he  thought  to 
himself,  without  as  yet  speaking,  and  then 
took  himself  to  task  for  want  of  sympathy. 
'<Not  acquaintance  merely,"  h«  continued: 
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"  he  was  my  friend  once.  Still  he  bears  the 
image  of  my  Maker,  my  Redeemer.  This 
man  has  sinned  and  suffered.  He  has  en- 
dared  and  labored.  He  has  stumbled  terri- 
bly, but  not  fallen.  He  is  bmised  and  sore. 
My  office  shall  succor  him,  and  I  will  be  hie 
friend.  Let  the  Levite  pass  on  on  the  other 
side." 

But  the  bell  was  now  sounding  for  even- 
song, and  the  parson  went  his  way,  still  leav- 
ing Mr.  Lane  by  his  friendly  hearth.  After 
an  hour's  absence  he  returned,  and  taking  a 
Common  Prayer  book,  opened  it  at  the  com- 
munion service,  and  read  aloud  from  the 
rubric  as  follows:  "If  there  be  any  who 
can  not  quiet  his  own  conscience,  but  re- 
quireth  further  comfort  or  counsel,  let  him 
come  to  me  and  open  his  grief,  that  he  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  together 
with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  qui- 
eting of  his  conscience  and  the  avoiding  of 
all  scruple  and  doubtfrdness." 

Closing  the  book,  he  looked  earnestly  at 
Mr.  Lane,  and  said, "  When  does  the  school 
break  up  1" 

"  On  the  17th." 

«  This  is  the  11th,"  pursued  Key.  "  You 
might  prepare  yourself  for  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  before  the  17th." 

"  Is  it  really  a  sacrament  V  Mr.  Lane 
asked. 

"Assuredly." 

Then  Bfr.  Lane  geutly  directed  Key's  at- 


tention to  a  certain  passage  in  the  Church 
Catechism  which  states  ^hat  there  are  "  two 
sacraments  only,  as  generally  necessary  to 
salvation." 

"  I  did  not  say,"  added  this  astute  theolo- 
gian, "  that  penance  was  generally  necessary. 
But  oftentimes,  I  think.  And  always  help- 
ful in  the  solitude  of  the  inner  life." 

Mr.  Lane  said  nothing ;  so  the  divine  re- 
sumed: 

"  The  inner  life  is  to  many  of  us  a  dreary 
solitude,  my  friend.  Yon  have  been  fight- 
ing on  bravely  single-handed.  But  the  ene- 
my is  legion." 

"  True,"  replied  Mr.  Lane,  accepting  Key's 
proffered  hand,  and  closing  his  nervous  fin- 
gers upon  it  with  an  iron  grip — "  true ;  but 
I  must  take  time  to  think  about  it." 

"Take  time,"  the  priest  answered ;  " and 
pray  that  your  Judgment  may  be  guided  in 
this  and  all  things.  But  however  you  de- 
cide, let  you  and  me  see  much  of  each  other 
in  the  vacation." 

Then  Mr.  Key,  having  early  duties  on  the 
Sunday,  retired  to  rest.  And  Mr.  Lane,  re- 
turning without  an  umbrella  through  a  pelt- 
ing storm,  sat  down  cold  and  wet  by  the 
dying  embers  of  his  fire.  There  he  ponder- 
ed deeply,  and  consumed  tobacco  moodily, 
till  the  dull  grray  Sabbath  morning,  ushered 
in  with  biting  blasts  and  driving  rain,  dawn- 
ed upon  a  world  of  conflict  and  controversy 
and  remorse. 


PINE-BARRENS. 

Abboad  upon  the  Barrens,  the  Florida  Pine-Barrens, 
Where  all  the  winds  of  heaven  come  to  gambol  wild  and  free. 

With  none  to  watch  their  races  save  the  flowers  whose  little  faces 
Look  up  with  wonder  as  they  rush  across  from  sea  to  sea. 

Abroad  upon  the  Barrens,  how  wide  the  mighty  heavens ! 

A  thousand  times  more  sky  above  than  hangs  o'er  any  town. 
For  nothing  breaks  its  clearness  in  the  famess  or  the  nearness, 

From  zenith  to  horizon  line  far  rounding  blnely  down. 

Abroad  upon  the  Barrens  the  Southern  pine-tree  ripens 

Its  spicy  cones  in  plumy  green  that  swayeth  soft  on  high; 
Not  closely  set  in  vistas  Hke  its  sober  Northern  sisters, 
,   But  each  alone  in  feathery  grace  against  the  tropic  sky. 

Abroad  upon  the  Barrens  the  saw-palmetto  reddens 
The  ground  with  arm^  ranks  that  firm  for  centuries  have  stood ; 

They  kaeel  and  pray  to  Heaven  that  their  sins  may  be  forgiven. 
Their  long  green  knives  in  readiness,  bold  outlaws  of  the  wood. 

Abroad  upon  the  Barrens  the  idle  water  glistens 
In  little  pools  whose  shaUow  sands  shine  silvery  within; 

O  happy  pools !  no  duty  do  ye  know  save  simple  beauty ; 
Ye  care  not  for  the  harvest-time,  ye  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

Abroad  upon  tUI  Barrens  the  care-worn  soul  awakens 

From  brooding  on  the  long  hard  paths  its  weary  feet  have  trod : 

How  little  seem  earth's  sorrows,  how  far  off  the  lost  to-morrows, 
How  broad  and  fr«e  the  Barrens  lie,  how  very  near  to  God ! 
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THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  THE  REPUBUC. 


MBCHANtCAL  PKOGSBSa.— L 

IT  U  DO  common  century.  Compared 
with  Its  predecesaora,  it  appeam  rather 
oa  a  ooDtrast  than  a  development.  It  ie  not 
eas;  to  itate  ita  relation  to  the  past  in  tonus 
of  piogreaaion,  since  it  may  be  said  to  have 
leaped  into  existence,  and  an  adequate  state- 
ment deacribea  radical  changes  rather  than 
«Toliition. 

The  search  for  the  "  lost  arts"  is  an  agree- 
able literary  and  scientiflc  ramble,  vitli 
nooka  cootaining  treasiires  which  well  re- 
ward the  explorer ;  bnt  one's  eyes  mnat  be 
sadly  out  of  focos  If  the  distant,  laborions 
ingenuities  of  remote  ages  are  more  distinct 
inChefieldof  vision  than  the  nu^estic  works 
of  the  present.  A  locomotive  is  a  more  preg- 
nant fact  than  a  pyramid  or  a  sculptured 
cavern.  The  subject  Is  one  to  which  it  is 
not  pomible  to  do  full  justice,  ereB  in  a  vol- 
ume, either  hy  a  general  sketch  or  hy  par- 
ticular iuBtances.  We  pnrpose  to  take  a 
rapid  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  of  me- 
chanical activity,  and  then  t-o  devote  the 
principal  portion  of  our  space  to  details  re- 
specting a  few  prominent  subjects,  thereby 
enabling  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  from 
the  sum  of  the  parts,  instead  of  a  snperflcial 
Mtimat«  from  a  cnreory  glance  at  the  mol- 
titodinous  whole. 

The  iuqniry,  whether  it  proceed  h;  a  gen- 
eral snrve;  or  hy  investigation  of  detached 
portions,  will  reveal  the  following  facts : 

1.  No  nation  has  had  exolusive  concern  in 
the  prodnction  of  any  one  class  of  inven- 
tions, and  yet  we  need  not  go  beyond  the 
area  of  the  English-speaking  nations  to 
make  a  thorough  exhibit  of  the  mechanioal 
progress  of  the  period  under  review. 

2.  Nations  allied  by  ties  of  blood  and  simi- 
Uiitiea  of  tone,  temper,  taste,  and  opportn- 
ni^  develop  In  parallel  lines  which  continn- 
ally  inosculate.  This  is  well  iUustrated  In 
the  fools  and  methods  of  the  machine-shop. 


England  and  America  are  rich  in  coal  snd 
iron,  have  the  same  Incentives  to  industry, 
and  the  machines  of  each  are  largely  the 
growth  of  encceeeive  Improvements  from  the 
ie«pective  nations,  in  each  of  which  a  host 
of  inventors  are  laboring  at  the  solution  of 
the  same  problems.* 

3.  Peculiar  conditions  of  peoples,  even  of 
the  same  race,  elicit  distinct  varieties  at 
tools  and  methods.  This  diversity  is  exem- 
plified in  the  appliancee  need  in  America  for 
snbdnJng  the  wilderness  nnd  cultivating 
lately  cleared  laud,  as  compared  with  the 
husbandry  implements  of  Britain. 

Onr  people  in  the  colonial  period  were 
generally  engaged  in  husbandry,  lumbering, 
trading,  hunting,  and  fishing.  The  exports 
were  grain,  meat,  naval  stores,  tobacco,  and 
pelts.  Bnt  few  mechanic  arts  were  carried  on 
systematically,  except  ship-building.  Car- 
pentry, black  smithing,  and  tanning  were 
regular  trades.  In  the  cities  other  indus- 
Iries  engaged  attention,  bnt  in  the  country 
the  clothes,  hats,  and  shoes  of  the  people 
and  the  homeia  of  the  horses  were  made  liy 
the  people  at  their  houses  in  the  winter  or 
In  seasons  of  inclement  weather. 

There  were  some  other  industries  in  a  few 
favored  localities — some  paper  mills  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Pennsylvania,  some  cloth 
mills  at  Boston  and  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Beaver  hats  were  made  in  a  few 
places;  linen,  at  a  settlement  near  Boston; 
glass  was  manufactured  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire ;  the  hand  card,  the 
spinning-wheel,  and  the  loom  constituted 
almost  idways  a  part  of  the  fhmlshing  of 
conntjy  houses.  ' 

The  roads  were  bad,  the  eqnipsgea  clum- 

>  Itia  OBtpDrpoMtn  this  ■erteato  trait  of  JnurliaR 
pntgnm  in  tbs  vtiioat  Idda  of  actlTltr.  Bnl  In  thtr 
flcld  ot  MecbSDlcal  Pfogrcas,  ■■  In  some  ottaen,  II  )■ 
ptitnl}  ImponlUc  lo  eiclnds  wbat  hia  b«en  aecom- 
pHibad  bj  othar  natlOD*.— Ed.  Hiim, 
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sy,  as  they  were,  indeed,  in  England  at  that 
time.  Twenty -four  gentlemen's  carriages 
were  owned  in  Philadelphia  in  1761.  Coun- 
try squires  and  patricians  rode  in  their 
coaches  and  four,  or  even  six,  when  the  jour- 
ney was  long  or  the  season  unpropitions. 
Postilions  and  outriders  were  the  acme  of 
style.  Judge  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  import- 
ed a  skillful  "whip"  for  his  four-in-hand. 
The  country  wagons  and  the  agricultural  im- 
plements were  rude  and  ineffective.  Carts, 
plows,  and  hoes  were  made  by  the  country 
mechanic  of  such  material  as  he  could  pro- 
cure, little  metal  being  used  in  oiiiier. 
Strips  of  iron  made  by  hammering  out  old 
horseshoes  were  the  facings  of  the  wooden 
mould-boards  of  plows.  The  laws  of  England 
had  rigorously  maintained  the  dependence 
of  the  provinces,  forbidding  all  important 
works  in  iron,  and  the  war  found  the  people 
unprepared  to  supply  their  sudden  needs. 
The  war  was  to  a  large  degree  fought  by 
men  in  homespun  and  hunting  shirts,  aimed 
with  the  £rontierB-man's  trusty  rifle. 

When  peace  rendered  possible  commercial 
and  mechanical  enterprise,  a  new  era  dawn- 
ed. Many  things  which  the  colonists  had 
cheerfully  imported  from  the  mother  coun- 
try began  to  be  made  at  home,  and  many 
industries  which  had  been  repressed  by  law 
to  keep  the  colonies  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent began  to  be  developed.  In  1787 
the  first  cotton  mill  in  America  was  built  at 
Beverly,  Massachusetts.  In  1789  Samuel 
Slater  introduced  the  Arkwright  system  of 
miU  spinning.  The  exportation  of  machin- 
ery from  England  was  successfully  prevent- 
ed, and  Slater  was  obliged  to  make  the  card- 
ing, drawing;  roving,  and  spinning  mechan- 
ism from  memory.  In  1783  Oliver  Evans 
had  introduced  his  improvements  in  grain 
mills,  and  a  few  years  afterward  his  steam- 
engine— the  first  double-acting  high-press- 
ure steam-engine  on  record.  In  1785  Rum- 
sey,  and  in  1784  Fitch,  had  their  boats  on 
the  Potomac  and  Delaware  respectively.  In 
1787  Jacob  Perkins  had  his  nail-cutting  ma- 
chines and  dies  for  coin.  In  1793  Whitney's 
cotton-gin,  and  in  1797  Whittemore's  card- 
sticking  machine,  came  to  the  help  of  the 
cotton  interevit.  Other  inventions  followed 
in  rapid  sucoession. 

The  progress  above  noted  occurred  within 
fifteen  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace.  It 
is  doubtfiQ  whether  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
there  were  more  than  two  steam-engines  in 
the  thirteen  colonies,  one  at  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  the  other  in  Philadelphia.  The  New- 
oomen  engine  was  as  yet  only  partially  sup- 
•  planted  by  the  Watt,  and  offered  but  mod- 
orate  inducements  for  any  purpose  except 
pumping  water  from  copper  and  lead  mines, 
whose  rich  ores  paid  for  the  wasteful  use  of 
wood  or  coal. 

The  great  advance  in  machinery,  and  es- 
pecially our  own  active  part  in  it,  is  very  re- 


cent. Persons  yet  alive  remember  the  first 
crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  steamboat,  the 
Sawmnah,  Those  yet  in  the  prime  of  life 
recollect  the  opening  of  the  first  railway 
to  passenger  traffic.  Horatio  Allen  drove 
the  first  locomotive  which  was  imported. 
Thus  the  century  under  consideration,  from 
a  mechanical  point  of  view,  is  most  readily 
segregated  from  its  predecessors.  It  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  assert  that  at  its  com- 
mencement the  coal  H>f  England  was  scarce- 
ly valued  except  for  household  uses.  As  to 
the  coal  of  America,  its  extent  and  its  util- 
ity were  not  even  suspected.  Machinery  as 
yet  was  not.  The  steam-engine  of  New- 
comen  was  pumping  in  some  few  mines  in 
England.  This  engine  condensed  its  steam 
in  the  cylinder  beneath  the  piston,  cooling 
the  cylinder  at  each  stroke,  and  using  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  as  a  means  of 
producing  a  partial  vacuum,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  value  of  the  atmospheric  pressure 
above  tho  piston.  The  duty  or  valuable  ef- 
fect of  the  Newcomen  engine  in  1769  was 
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5,500,000  pounds  of  water  raised  one  foot 
high  by  one  bushel  of  Welsh  coal.  Watt's 
inventions  were  made  between  the  years 
1769  and  1784,  and  before  the  year  1800  the 
duty  of  the  Cornish  engine  was  quadrupled ; 
by  1840  it  was  again  quadrupled.  Watt  add- 
ed to  the  steam-engine  the  Mparate  oandmter 
and  the  air-pump.  By  the  former  he  avoided 
the  cooling  of  the  cylinder  before  each  ef- 
fective stroke  of  the  piston ;  by  the  latter 
he  made  the  vacuum  more  perfect.  He  sub- 
sequently made  the  additions  of  the  parallel 
motion,  of  the  steam^jaeket  to  the  cylinder,  and 
of  the  cylinder  oover,  and  made  the  steam  act 
positively  against  the  piston,  instead  of 
merely  using  it  to  produce  a  vacuum.  Aft- 
erward he  made  the  engine  double  actinif, 
that  is,  used  pressure  of  steam  on  the  sides 
of  the  piston  alternately ;  then  he  increased 
the  strength  of  the  parts,  the  rapidity  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  Coal, 
the  black  slave,  had  been  chained  below  frt>m 
time  immemorial,  and  Watt  contrived  a  way 
of  setting  him  to  work.  Up  to  this  period 
there  had  been  scarcely  any  progress ;  after 
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it  hosts  of  inTentiozis  crowd  upon 
the  scene  and  clamor  for  notice. 
The  Watt  period  inaugnrates  the 
century  whose  progress  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  is  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  utilization  of  coal  in  the 
production  of  steam  for  driving 
machinery  is  the  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  mechanical  evolu- 
tion and  development,  and  made 
possible  improvements  in  various 
other  directions. 

If  there  had  been  no  Watt, 
Smeaton,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves, 
Cartwright,  Cort,  Murdoch,  Whit- 
ney, Trevel^ick,  and  Stephenson, 
the  victory  of  Colonel  CUve  at 
Plassey  might  not  have  proved 
the  precursor  of  the  occupation  of 
the  wj^ole  of  Hindostan.  But  for 
the  machinery  which  by  gradual 
accretions  gave  to  England  an  in- 
creased power  of  production  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  addition 
of  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
China  to  her  industrial  forces,  the 
farther  works  of  Clive,  the  vic- 
tories of  Hastings,  Comwallis, 
Wellesley,  Kapier,  Hardinge,  and 
Gough,  would  not  have  occurred, 
and  in  their  places  would  have 
been  mere  raids  or  desultory  expe- 
ditions, half  commercial  and  half 
milltaiy,  after  the  first  burst  of  conquest 
and  spoliation. 

This  accession  of  labor  was  in  a  shape 
more  tense  and  patient  than  even  the  en- 
during Chinaman,  for  its  muscles  were  of 
iron,  its  food  could  be  dug  from  the  earth, 
and  when  at  last  worn  out,  it  could  be 
worked  over  again,  and  had  not  to  be  boxed, 
labeled,  and  sent  back  to  be  deposited  near 
the  tablets  of  its  ancestors. 

The  capacity  of  the  steam-engines  of  En- 
gland may  be  otherwise  stated.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh  oc- 
cupied the  labor  of  100,000  men  for  twenty 
years  in  the  erection  alone.  The  steam- 
engines  of  England,  worked  by  36,000  men, 
would  raise  the  same  quantity  of  material 
to  the  same  height  in  eighteen  hours.  Thus 
reckoning  ten  hours  to  the  day,  and  three 
hundred  working  days  to  the  year,  three 
thousand  pyramids  might  be  erected  by  the 
steam-power  of  England  in  the  period  occu- 
pied by  the  builders  of  that  of  Ghizeh. 

The  multiplication,  in  the  course  of  years, 
by  fiftyfold  of  the  working  power  of  En- 
gland caused  such  an  enormous  increase  of 
material  that  privy  councils,  armies,  and 
fleets  vied  with  each  other  in  explorations 
by  sea  and  land.  The  Northwest  Passage, 
which  has  a  literature  and  a  history  of  its 
own — a  history  exultant  and  yet  sad—only 
meant  a  short  road  to  India  around  one  end 
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of  that  terribly  long  continent  which  barred 
Europe  from  sailing  westward  to  Asia. 

There  is  no  more  truthful  accessible  test 
of  the  comparative  ingenuity  of  periods  in  a 
given  country  than  the  number  of  patents 
granted  therein.  Our  national  patent  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation  only  since  1790, 
but  that  of  England  is  much  older.  The 
following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  patents 
granted  in  decades  for  the  two  centuries. 

Previous  to  1790  patents  were  granted  by 
individual  States,  as  to  Fulton,  Fitch,  Rum- 
sey,  Evans,  and  others. 


•Ddinjr 

Knulud. 

Dmi4« 

mmUdk 

BnKlud. 

United  StotM. 

1680 

49 

1780 

997 

•  •  •  • 

1090 

05 

1790 

019 

«  •  •  * 

1700 

101 

1800 

676 

806 

1710 

90 

1810 

986 

1,086 

17«0 

4B 

1890 

1,185 

1,748 

1780 

M 

1880 

^'S? 

9,986 

1740 

48 

1840 

9,710 

6,488 

17B0 

86 

1850 

4,666 

5,049 

1760 

99 

1860 

96,801 

98,140 

1770 

9S1 

1870 

86,079 

79,619 

The  factory  system  is  the  growth  of  the 
century  now  closing.  When  Richard  Ark- 
wright  was  traveling  over  the  hills  of  Lan- 
cashire, buying  the  tresses  of  the  country 
lasses  to  make  wigs,  and  Hargreaves  was 
working  at  the  rudimentary  carding -ma- 
chine, ^e  artisans  of  the  country  worked 
each  in  his  little  shop.  The  wool-stapler 
dealt  out  his  lots  of  wool  to  the  carders  and 
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BpinnerS;  who  took  it  home  and  returned  the 
agreed-upon  quality  and  weight  of  yam ;  to 
another  set  of  workmen  the  yam  was  ap- 
portioned for  weaving;  other  tradesmen 
finished  the  work.  The  same  practice  pre- 
vailed with  the  hardware  makers  and  iron- 
mongers ;  the  nailers  of  Wolverhampton,  the 
artificers  of  Birmingham,  the  cutlers  of 
Sheffield,  the  carpet- weavers  of  Axminster — 
each  received  at  his  house  a  quota  of  mate- 
rial such  as  he  or  his  family  could  make  up 
in  a  few  days,  and  returned  the  finished  work 
to  his  employer.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
this  may  have  been  managed,  for  it  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  that  the 
business  of  boot  and  shoe  making  has  been 
aggregated  into  factories  and  performed  by 
machinery. 

In  the  factory  the  labor-saving  machines 
which  have  superseded  the  laborious  hand 
operations  are  employed  in  great  numbers 
with  comparatively  few  attendants.  The 
steam-engine^  fed  by  coal  and  water,  or  the 
water-wheel,  provides  the  power  required, 
and  the  duty  of  the  attendant  is  to  supply 
the  constantly  rec^irring  need  for  fresh  ma- 
terials, to  mend  breaks,  or  repair  faults.  In- 
stead of  being  a  mere  fashioner  of  a  piece  at 
a  time,  the  workman  becomes  a  supervisor 
of  nearly  automatic  machinery,  whose  appe- 
tite for  material  he  is  required  to  anticipate 
and  satisfy,  and  whose  occasional  eccentrici- 
ties it  is  his  duty  to  correct. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture furnishes  the  best  and  perhaps  earliest 
example  of  the  factory  system.  Arkwright 
appears  to  have  worked  at  his  cotton  ma- 
chinery for  several  years,  and  in  company 
with  several  partners,  who  successively  fur- 
nished means  and  then  tired  of  the  project, 
before  he  erected  the  mill  at  Nottingham, 
which  was  worked  by  hoi-se-power.  This 
mill  was  erected  in  1770 ;  another  one  was 
established  in  1771,  in  which  the  machinery 
was  driven  by  a  water-wheel.  So  new  was 
the  idea  of  employing  other  than  hand  or 
foot  labor  that  his  spinning-machine  was 
long  known  as  the  '^  water-frame,''  and  the 
product  as  the  ''water-twist."  His  other 
improvements  were  patented  in  1775,  and 
thus  the  century  starts  with  Mr.  Arkwright 
fresh  upon  the  track,  leading  in  a  race  the 
success  of  which  has  changed  the  aspect  of 
our  commercial  and  social  systems. 

Arkwright,  in  spite  of  fraudulent  tres- 
passers and  expensive  lawsuits,  lived  to  see 
the  perfect  triumph  of  his  ingenuity  and 
sedulous  care.  His  suits  developed  the  con- 
ditions and  situations  which  taxed  the  wis- 
dom of  the  judges,  and  elicited  the  decisions 
and  maxims  that  have  given  shape  to  the 
patent  system  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  Arkwright  r.  Nightingale,  the  King 
V.  Arkwright,  are  cases  that  form  the  "  hard 
pan"  of  the  Patent  Law. 

We  shall  see  how  well  the  facts  of  the 


various  branches  of  invention  arrange  them- 
selves within  the  period  we  are  considering 
— ^how  the  rank  and  file  of  inventions  array 
themselves  in  battalions,  brigades,  divis- 
ions, on  one  side  of  the  line  chronological. 
Turn  we  to  steam  in  its  original  form  as  a 
pumping  engine,  or  to  its  subsequent  duties 
as  a  transporting  agent  on  water  or  on  the 
land,  or  as  a  driver  of  machinery ;  or,  if  we 
look  abroad  to  other  lines  of  enterprise  and 
industry — the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
wool,  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
iron,  wood-working  machinery,  hydraulic 
engineering,  the  manufacture  and  applica- 
tions of  gas,  electricity  in  its  various  forms 
and  applications,  the  construction  of  instru- 
ments of  measurement  and  precision,  do- 
mestic machinery — ^we  find  that  each  group 
forms  in  regimental  order  within  the  bounds 
we  have  indicated. 

This,  though  unexampled,  was  not  fortu- 
itous; the  time  was  ripe.  Tet  there  was 
but  slight  indication  beforehand  of  the  new 
departure.  It  was  as  if  by  a  mysterious  im- 
pulse cU  started  at  once,  the  utilization  of 
the  buried  stores  of  coal  by  means  of  the 
Watt  engine  being  the  great  fact  of  the 
new  dispensation. 

The  field  is  too  great  to  give  even  a  brief 
account  of  each  division,  and  a  few  must  be 
selected  as  examples  from  which  the  gen- 
eral progress  may  be  deduced. 

AGRICULTURAX  DCFLEMBMTS. 

There  is  no  apology  needed  for  beginning 
our  review  with  farming  implements.  How- 
ever disinclined  a  citizen  may  be  to  blister 
his  hands  by  chopping  fire- wood  or  mauling 
rails,  he  freely  admits  the  respectability  of 
the  employment  and  its  ancient  fame.  Ad- 
mitting, then,  the  precedence  of  the  hus- 
bandman, we  will  first  look  at  the  principal 
agricultural  tool — the  plow. 

This  tool  has  never  outgrown  its  resem- 
blance to  the  forked  limb  which  was  first 
used  as  a  hoe  and  then  as  a  plow.  With 
such  tools  as  they  could  muster,  men  shaped 
the  tough  limbs  and  crotches  of  trees 
into  implements.  The  forked  piece  (A)  was 
trimmed  and  became  the  hoe  (B),  a  thong 
binding  the  handle  and  blade  portions  to 
prevent  their  splitting  apart.  We  give  pic- 
tures (C)  of  two  ancient  Egyptian  hoes  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.  A  similar  one  may 
be  seen  in  the  Abbott  Museum,  New  York. 
Two  suitable  sticks  (D)  were  notched  *and 
lashed  together.  Two  other  resources  of  a 
people  destitute  of  metal  are  shown  (£,  F), 
one,  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  blade 
made  of  a  scapula,  the  other  made  of  a  wal- 
rus tooth  on  a  handle.  It  is  shown  (G,  H,  I) 
how  men  made  ploVs  from  similar  mate- 
rials ;  one  limb  formed  the  share,  the  other 
the  beam;  or  (as  in  I)  one  the  beam  and 
the  other  the  handle  and  sole,  with  a  point 
which  forms  the  share. 
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tbe  world 
&  plow  much 
like  those  pio- 
toredonthepal- 
Bcea  of  Thebes. 
ThoM  used  in 
OUT  colonial  pe- 
riod were*  very 
slight  departure 
from  that  pat- 

tem.  The  plow  was  of  wood ;  it 
of  pieces  whose  shape  adapted  them  to  be- 
come parts  of  tbe  stmotiue.  The  beam, 
standard,  and  handles — if  the  plow  had  two, 
which  was  not  alwajs  the  case — were  of 
seasoned  ■toif;  the  mould-board  waa  a  block 


of  wood  which  had  a  winding  grain  appn»z- 
inwting  the  coTTe  Tcqnited. 

The  acoompanying  Sgnres  show  a  nnm- 
ber  of  plows  yet  need  in  some  foreign  ooan- 
triee.  These  differ  in  no  essential  respect 
from  plows  shown  on  tbe  tombs  of  Egypt,  the 
vases  of  Etmria,  the  bass-reliefs  of  Qreece, 
and  tbe  medals  of  Rome.  The  plows  of  the 
south  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Calabria, 
Qreece,  Turkey,  and  Syria  are  reiy  similar. 

The  plow  of  the  past  Is  now  utterly  ahau- 
doned,  and  we  bave  a  new  tool  of  a  difl'er- 
ent  material,  still,  however,  preserving  the 
peonliar  tainily  feature;  it  will  never  get 
over  the  resemblance  to  that  primordial 
limb. 

The  plow  of  1776  was  931  of  wood  except 
the  wrought  iron  share  and  some  bolbi  and 
nnts  whereby  the  parts  were  fastened  t«- 
gether.  The  standard  rose  nearly  vertical- 
ly, having  attached  to  it  the  beam  and  the 
sole-piece.  On  the  nose  of  the  beam  hnug 
the  clevis;  the  monld-boaid  and  share  were 
attached  t«  a  frame  braced  between  the 
beam  and  the  sole.  The  wooden  mould- 
board  waa  sometimes  plated  with  aheet- 
iron  or  by  strips  made  by  hammering  out 
old  hotseriioes.  A  clomp  of  iron  shaped 
like  a  half  ipear  formed  the  point.  It  was 
known  as  a  "buU  plow,"  "bull-tongue,"  or 
"bar-share"  plow.  Two  pins  in  the  stand- 
ard formed  the  handles,  and  it  Teqniied  tbe 
strength  of  a  man  to  manage  it.  The  work 
was  slowly  and  ill  performed  by  cattle. 

The  shovel  plow,  which  nntil  lately  waa 
the  principal  plow  of  the  Sontb,  and  is  yet 
largely  osed  in  fnrrowing  otit  ground  for 
hoed  crops,  such  as  corn,  cone,  and  potatoes, 
and  in  tending  the  same,  is  clearly  a  deriva- 
tive from  the  old  crotched  stick. 

The  order  of  improvement  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: Some  time  In  the  last  century  a  cer- 
tiun  plow  was  imported  into  England,  prol>- 
ably  from  Flanders,  which  had  been  long 
far  in  advance  of  England  in  gardening  and 
horticaltiire.  Queen  Elizabeth  need  to  get 
salads  from  Flanders  as  a  change  from  the 
interminable  beef  and  beer.  This  imple- 
ment was  known  as  the  Botherliam  plow ; 
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miEiuur  rvtnr  or  mi. 

but  whether  the  name  vas  a  cormption  of 
Rotterdam  no  one  knows.  It  was  a  vei? 
till;  imptement  in  shape,  but  was  all  of 
wood,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  aheet-iron 
covering  to  the  working  parts.  This  r»- 
qniied  frequent  renewal.  James  Small,  of 
Berwickshire,  Scotland,  introduced  the  plow 
(a)  with  a  cast  iton  mould- board  and  a 
wrought  iron  ahare.  His  waa  the  Qtat  cast 
iron  plow.  He  made  the  sharea  olao  of  cast 
iron  in  1785. 

Thomas  Jefferaou  Oom  1788  to  1793  stud- 
ied and  experimented  to  determine  the  prop- 
er shape  of  the;aionld-board  to  do  the  work 
effectively  sod  offer  the  least  reaiatince, 
treating  it  as  consiHting  of  a  lifting  wedge 
and  au  upsetting  wedge,  with  an  easy  ooa- 
□ecting  oorve. 

Newbold,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in 
1797  patented  a  plow  with  a  mould-board, 
share,  and  land-side  all  cast  together. 

Peacock  in  his  patent  of  IBOT  cast  his 
plow  in  three  pieces,  the  point  of  tbe  colter 
entering  a  notch  in  the  breast  of  the  share. 

Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  England,  in  1803 
chilled  the  cast  shares  on  the  under  side,  so 
tbat  the;  might  keep  sharp  liy  wear. 

Jetbro  Wood,  of  Scipio,  Cayuga  County, 
New  York,  pat«nt«d  improvements  in  1819. 
He  made  the  best  and  most  popular  plow  {b) 
of  its  day,  and  was  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  skill  and  enterjirise,  but  lost  his  fortune 
in  dereloping  his  invention  and  defending 
bis  rights.  He,  however,  overestimated  tbe 
extent  of  novelty  in  his  invention.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  it  the  flnt  iton  plow. 
Ite  peculiar  merit  consisted  in  the  mode  of 
securing  the  oast  iron  portions  together  by 
lugs  and  locking  pieces,  doing  away  with 
screw-bolts  and  much  weight,  complexity, 
and  expense.  Wood  did  more  than  any  oth- 
er person  to  drive  out  of  use  the  cnmbrooa 
oontrivanoes  common  througbont  tbe  coun- 
try, giving  a  lighter,  cheaper,  and  more  ef- 
fective implement.  It  was  the  first  plow  in 
which  the  parts  most  exposed  to  wear  could 
be  renewed  in  the  field  by  the  Bubstitation 
of  cast  pieces. 

In  1820  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Salem, 
Massacbusetta,  first  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  straight  transverse  lines  on  the 
mould-board.  Tbe  shape  was  such  that  it 
might  be  cut  from  a  conical  frustum. 

In  18S4  the  Olbbs  plow  (a)  had  ite  straight 
tronavene  lines  borl«ontal,the  surface  from 


which  it  might  bo 
cut  being  a  cylinder 
with  its  axis  bori- 

Tbe  Howard  plow 
shows  tbe  favorito 
'   style    of   plow   iu 
England.    Tbe  long 
Htilts     give     great 
power  U>  the  plow- 
man.     The  wheels 
deterraioe  the  depth  accurately,  except  in 
short  and  sudden  rises  and  hollows. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  the  mi- 
nor bnprovements  of  this  implement,  great 
OS  is  tbe  sum  of  their  importance — the  roll- 
ing C4)lt«r,  the  wheel  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  sliding  sole,  adaptations  for  setting 
the  plow  for  depth  and  for  land,  to  prevent 
clogging,  etc. 

Aaron  Smith,  of  England,  first  made  that 
form  of  double  plow  which  has  a  small  ad- 
vance shore  and  mould-board  to  turn  over 
the  sod,  followed  by  the  usual  share  and 
mould-board  t«  invert  the  furrow.slice,  and 
thus  completely  bury  the  surface  soil.  It  is 
now  much  used  in  England,  and  is  especial- 
ly made  by  Raosome.  In  the  West  it  is 
called  the  double  Michigan  plow. 

Substitutes  for  the  plow  are  found  in 
spading  machines,  which  aim  U)  do  the  work 
more  in  the  order  of  hand  spading,  which 
is  confessedly  better  than  plowing.  They 
are  not  likely  to  supersede  plows.  Other 
forms  of  Bubetitntee  are  tbe  various  cultiva- 
toiB,  known  by  the  Jocal  names  of  grubben, 
tcarifitra,  horie-hot»,  etc,  their  action  being 
to  drag  teeth  oi  small  Bhares  through  tbe 
ground  to  loosen  and  aerate  it,  giving  it  a 
tilth  suitable  for  sowing  orplanting.  They 
ore  also  used  for  stirring  the  ground  in 
the  balka  between  rows  of  growing  plants, 
known  as  hoed  crops,  such  as  com,  cane,  or 
potatoes,  but  tbe  more  a  man  sticks  to  his 
cnltivator,  and  the  less  he   bothers   witb 
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tbe  hoe,  tbe  better 
will  be  the  result,  if 
the  amount  of  the 
planting  be  Urge. 

The  Iteam-plow 
has  proved  m  ancceaa 
ondeFfaTorahle  cii- 
onmstuices.      Few 

the  United  States; 
many  hnndreds  in 
Englajid.  A,  large 
number  wen  sent 
to  Egypt,  where  the 
Khedive  la  deter- 
mined to  be  a  8 
ond  Plituaoh  on  the 
old  order  annonncM 
by      Joseph,     who 

bought  the  personal  property,  then  tbe  land, 
then  the  people,  and  then  rented  the  land  to 
them  fur  a  fiflh  of  the  pmdnce — the  same 
ehare  as  Solomon  received  for  his  vineyard. 

Steam-plows  are  coustracted  on  several 
principles: 

1.  A  traction  engine  dragging  plows :  this 
is  not  a  anocess  as  yet. 

S.  A  pair  of  engines  on  tmcks  on  the  sides 
of  the  held,  and  dragging  gangs  of  plows 
back  and  forth,  the  engines  moving  a  piece 
ahead  between  each  poll.  The  cnt  shows  a 
modified  form  with  a  single  engine,  endless 
rope,  and  a  traveling  tmck  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  field  to  carry  the  pnlley  over 
which  the  rope  mns  and  letnms. 

3.  A  single  engine,  and  ropes  so  arranged 
around  the  field  on  bearera,  known  as  por- 
ttn,  as  to  drag  tbe  plow-gang  in  any  re- 
quired direction  by  suitably  changing  the 
poeition  of  the  porters  which  determine  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  rope. 

Hie  improvements  in  seeding  machines 
and  grain  drills  have  effected  a  saving  of 
seed,  more  careful  planting  or  sowing,  and 
greater  economy  in  labor. 

One  hnndied  years  ago  our  fkthers  toiled 
in  the  harvest  held  with  the  sickle.      In 


Flanders  they  had  a  kind  of  cradle  known 
as  the  Hainault  scythe,  bnt  it  was  unknown 
to  English-speaking  peoples.  Tbe  bent 
back,  the  gathering  left  aim,  and  the  sweep- 
ing sickle  painfull;  reaped  tbe  bunches  of 
grain,  which  were  thrown  into  heaps  large 
enough  to  form  gavels  far  binding.  The 
cradle  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
sickle,  tbe  long  and  deep-reaching  blade 
of  the  grain  scythe,  aided  by  the  fingers  of 
tbe  cradle,  making  a  progress  in  the  harvest 
field  which  left  the  sickle  and  reaping-hook 

The  American  War  of  Independence  was 
not  long  over  before  attempts  were  made  to 
construct  machines  which  would  bring  into 
nse  hone  labor  aa  a  sabstitate  for  the  severe 
hand-work. 

The  reaping  machine  has  attained  its 
present  degree  of  completeness  after  seven- 
ty-five years  of  pereistent  eflbrt.  Oeneral 
attention  had  been  bnt  little  directed  to  the 
subject  until  the  year  1S51,  when  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London  the  American  ma- 
chines created  much  excitement,  and  caused 

B  forgotten  experiments  of  htjf  a  century 

be  withdrawn  &om  their  limboes  and  ex- 
hibited to  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  "  those  for- 
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oignqn."  Gxperiments  in  reaping  machineB 
hod  been  pursued  to  a  mnch  greater  eit«ut 
in  Britain  than  in  the  United  States  ontil 
within  a  then  compatatively  r«cent  period . 
bnt  the  easential  featores  which  aeaniod 
Bncceas  were  American. 

The  first  reaping  machine  on  record  is 
that  described  by  Plinj  abont  a.d.  60,  and 
by  PalladiuH  some  centories  later.  It  is 
stated  by  these  ftnthora  hi  have  been  used 
in  Ganl ;  the  former  writer  says  in  the  ex- 
tensiTe  plains  in  that  part  known  as  Khn- 
tia.  It  consisted  of  a  cart  pnshed  by  an  ox, 
and  having  a  comb-like  bar  in  front  which 
stripped  off  the  ears  of  the  wheal  sjid  al- 
lowed them  to  fall  into  the  box,  while  the 
straw  remained  on  the  gronnd.  It  was 
Qsed  in  level  places,  and  where  the  straw 
was  not  wanted  for  winter  fodder.  The  im- 
plement has  been  re-invented  after  the  lapse 
of  fourteen  centuries,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
"  header"  for  gathering  clover  seed. 

After  this  Q^Uic  implement  there  is  a  long 
gap,  and  the  first  machine,  or  rather  aag- 
geatiou,  of  the  modems  is  that  of  Pitt,  in 
17S6,  which  had  a  cylinder  with  rows  of 
combe  or  "ripples,"  which  tore  off  the  ears 


and  discharged  them  into  the  box  of  the 
machine. 

It  is  a  part  of  oar  purpose  to  show  the  cn- 
mulative  character  of  invention,  and  also  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  aim 
seems  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  direction 
for  a  long  conrse  of  years  ;  then  the  germ  of 
the  eventual  snccess  enteis  nnezpectedly, 
and  remains  unnoticed  for  a  period,  after 
which  the  interest  is  truneferred  to  the  pra- 
Tionely  overlooked  type,  which  in  it«  imma- 
ture form  gave  little  prospect  of  snccees. 

For  about  twoscore  years  attention  was 
principally  directed  to  revolving  cutters  or 
systems  of  revolving  blades.  The  motion 
of  the  catting  apparatus  being  derived  froiu 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  wheels  supporting 
the  implement,  it  naturally  occmred  to  con- 
nect the  axle  or  wheels  with  a  rotaiy  cutter, 
and  later  with  an  oscillating  one,  which  had 
its  analogues  in  the  swing  of  the  scythe  and 
the  reach  of  the  sickle.  The  first  recipro- 
cating knife  was  in  1823. 

As  to  the  mode  of  attaching  the  horses,  it 
was  almost  muversally  deemed  necessary  t« 
hiteh  them  behind  the  implement,  which 
they  pushed  before  them.  Up  to  1823  bnt 
four  inventors  hitched  the 
team  in  iioBt  of  the  imple- 
ment. As  soon  as  this  idea 
did  occnr  to  inventors,  they 
made  the  hoise  walk  along- 
side the  snath  cut  by  the 
knives,  constituting  what  is 


In  1806  Gladstone,  of  En- 
f;lan  d,  patented  his/rtmf-ilra/) 
lide-eut  revolving-knife  ma- 
chine. A  segment  bar  with 
fingen  gathered  the  groin  and 
held  the  straw  while  the  knife 
cut  it,  the  fingers  having  the 
function  of  shear  blades.  The 
forward  draft  was  also  adopt- 
ed by  Mann  in  1820,  and  by 
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Ogle,  of  England,  in 
I8i2,  who  BhowB  the 
first  nciproeoHitg  lai\ft 
bar.  ItUthetypeofthe 
sncceMfol  maohines, 
bat  was  constmcted  ho 
poorly  that  its  merits 
never  became  appar- 
ent. It  was  drawn  bjr 
'  hoisea  ia  atbvmoe;  the 
catter  bar  prvitotti  at 
the  lAde,  and  it  had  a 
reel  to  gather  the  grain 
to  the  cutter.  The  nuwhine  had  a  gnu» 
jilof/orm,  which  was  tilted  to  drop  the  gavel. 
This  was  the  fint  dropper.  In  1826  Bell 
made  a  working  maohiue.  It  was  piuhed 
before  the  horse ;  the  grain  was  cat  by  kaitm 
tibrating  on  pimU.  It  had  a  grain  T«el ;  the 
grain  fell  apon  an  inelined  tramiUtg  apron, 
which  carried  it  off  and  delivered  it  at  the 

In  1828  Samuel  Lane,  of  Maine,  oombined 
the  reaper  and  the  thresher. 

In  1933  Hussey,  of  Maryland,  made  the  first 
valuable  harvester.  It  had  open  fingers, 
with  the  knife  reciprocating  in  the  spaee. 
The  open-topped  slotted  finger  was  patented 
by  Hoeeoy  in  1847.  The  ontler  bar  was  on 
a  hinged  frame. 

In  1834  MTormich,  of  Virginia,  patented 
his  reaper,  which,  with  varioos  improve- 
ments in  1815  and  1847,  received  a  Council 
medal  at  the  London  World's  Fair  in  1851. 
This  machine  had  a  sickle-edged  sectional 
knife  reciprocated  by  crank  and  pitman  by 
gear  connection  to  the  drive- wheel  on  which 
the  frame  rested ;  spear-ehaped  fingers  gath' 
ered  the  grain,  which  was  laid  over  to  the 
entter  by  a  revolving  reel.  A  divider  was 
nsed  on  each  end  of  the  platform.  The 
driver  and  raker  hod  seata  on  the  ma- 


in 1649  Haines,  of  Uliuoia,  snspended  the 
&ame  carrying  the  conveyer,  reel,  and  ent- 
ter h)  the  ailee  of  the  bearing- wheels,  and 
hinged  the  frame  to  the  tongne,  so  that  it 
was  capable  of  taming  npon  its  bearings  by 
means  of  a  lever  to  elevate  and  depress  the 

Since  1851  nearly  3000  patents  have  been 
granted  in  the  Unit«d  Btates  for  harvesters 
and  attachments  therefor. 

In  the  snmmer  of  1855,  at  a  competitive 
trial  of  reapers,  abont  forty  milee  ftrna  Paris, 
France,  three  machinee  were  exhibited  from 
America,  England,  and  Algiers.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  reenlt  in  a  field  of  oats:  the 
American  machine  cnt  an  acre  in  twenty- 
two  minntes ;  the  English  machine  cnt  au 
acre  in  aizty-aix  minat«e ;  the  Algerian  ma- 
ohiue cut  an  acre  in  seventy-two  minntes. 

Bome  of  the  mbseqnent  improvements 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  The  Sylla 
and  Adams  patent  (1863),  having  a  entter 
bar  hinged  to  a  flwne,  which  is  in  torn 
hinged  to  the  main  frame.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  "Anitman  and  Miller," 
or  "  Baokeye,"  harvester.  The  combined 
rake  and  reel  of  the  "  Dorsey"  maohine(  1BS6), 
sweeping  in  a  general  horicontal  direction 
BCTOHB  the  qnadrantal  platform.  The  "  Hen- 
deraon"  rake,  on  what   is   knowrt   as   the 
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"  Wood"  machine  (1860),  having  a  chain  be- 
low the  platfuno,  which  uuries  the  rake  in 
a  cnrred  path.  The  Sieberling  "  droppei" 
(1361),  which  ia  a  slatted  platform  Yibrating 
to  discharge  the  gavel.  The  Whiteley  pat- 
ents, which  constitute  the  "  Champion"  ma- 
chine of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  threBhiDg  machine  first  saw  the  light 
in  1786.  It  waa  inTent«d  hy  Andrew  Meikle, 
of  Tyninghom,  East  Lothian,  Scotland.  It 
ia  trae  that  attempts  had  been  made  bf 
Menzies  in  1732  and  Stirling  in  1756,  but 
the;  proceeded  on  a  wrong  principle,  and 
were  abandoned.  Hentiea's  had  a  Heriee  of 
revolTing  flails,  and  fitirling'i  had  a  cylinder 
with  arms  apon  a  vertical  shaft  numing  at 
high  velocity.     Meikle  invented  the  drum 


with  beaters  acting  npon  the  grain  in  the 
sheaf,  which  was  fed  between  rollers.  The 
English  improTement  was  to  make  the  beat- 
ing dmm  work  in  a  concave  known  as  the 

breiuHng,  the  grun  and  straw  being  BCat«b- 
e<l  and  mbbed  between  the  two  and  carried 
t«  the  shaker,  which  removed  the  straw  from 
the  grain  and  chaff,  a  large  amonnt  of  grain 
also  falling  through  the  baiB  of  the  concave. 
The  American  improvement  upon  this 
consiste  mainly — besides  nnmerons  details 
which  secure  speed,  lightness,  and  eflective- 
a  having  npon  the  drnm,  spikes  oi 


teeth  which  pOM  between  fixed  spikes 
Uie  concave ;  the  grain  in  the  straw  being 
enbjected  to  a  severe  beating  and  mhbtng 
action  ae  it  paseee  in  a  tigzag  oonrse  be- 
tween the  two,  being  oorried  by  the  teeth 
of  the  dnuu.  The  latter  is  now  nsnally  a 
skeleton  cylinder  of  iron  bars  with  sword- 
shaped  spikes  secnred  by  threaded  tangs 
and  nnte.  The  front  edges  of  the  spiket 
are  rounded  and  smootli  to  prevent  1n«ak. 
ing  of  the  grain;  the  spikes  of  the  concavf 
have  smooth  edgM  presented  toward  the 


coming  grain  for  a  similar  reason.  The  En- 
glish still  adhere  to  the  flat  beateis,  like 
narrow  wings  or  slats,  placed  longitndi- 
nally,  and  with  edges  projecting  outward- 
ly &om  the  drum.  The  Americans  adhere 
to  the  spiked  cylinder.  A  fair  trial  be- 
tween the  two  was  hod  on  the  farm  of  Hr. 
Hechi,  Tiptree  Hall,  Kelvedon,  England,  in 
1853.  The  American  machine  was  opera- 
ted by  the  two  persons  who  had  shipped  it 
from  the  United  States;  one  of  them  was 
the  present  writer.  The  trial  was  conclu- 
sive. The  American  machine  was  driven  by 
a  portable  engine  of  six  hoi»e-power,  and 
averaged  sixty-fonr  bushels  of  wheat  per 
honr ;  44H  bushels  of  barley  were  threshed 
in  six  honrs,  nearly  treble  the  work  of  the 
English  competing  machines,  and  the  grain 
In  mooh  cleaner  condition. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Timet,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray Morris,  himself  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion, and  WTot«  as  follows  in  an  editorial  of 
the  following  day,  November  1,  18&3 : 

"  The  mtcblns,  wblch  Is  portable,  weigba  odI j  foii> 
teen  bnndnd-iTBidtit,  threshea  eaallr,  and  wltbout 
wute,  X  the  nte  of  one  bDBhel  In  lonj  Kcaodi,  and 
tunuoat  Itir  gTBiu  perfecUy  deui  and  read/ tor  mai^ 
kBL  II  ia  Uiarefore  aboDl  twice  ai  llgtat  in  draught  H 
tbe  llKhteat  of  onr  macbLues  t>{  the  aame  deecrlptloo  1 
doai  aa  much  If  not  more  wopH  than  th*  bat  of  tbem, 
and,  with  much  leaa  ponrgr,  drenea  the  grain,  wblcb 
they  do  not,  ud  can  be  piolltiblir  dlipoeed  of  at  1ms 
nuuaj  than  our  ImplemaDt-mikeTB  ebirge...,.We 
hnild  tliRshliic-inuliliiea  MnmgMid  dear  enoogb  and 
trenHndaualr  heavy  either  to  wotk  or  to  dnn.  The 
American  tarmet  demands  and  gets  a  machJns  which 
does  not  ruin  him  to  boj  or  hla  hone  tn  pall  abont, 
which  tana  on  coach  and  not  wagon  wheela,  and  which, 
wltbont  breaking  the  heart  of  the  power  thatdriireelE, 
yields  the  largest  and  tnoat  aatlafactory  reanltiu  Noth- 
ing, thea^ore,  can  better  Ulnstnte  the  difference  In 
mectianlca]  geolns  In  the  two  oounttles  than  thlagnio 
separBtor  at  comparad  with  Its  Biltish  iIvbIb." 

It  may  he  mentioned  that  tbe  apparent 
perversity  with  which  the  British  retain  flat 
beaters  instead  of  the  teeth  is  that  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  there  is  a  profitable  market 
for  trussed  straw ;  the  straw  is  less  broken 
by  the  beaters  than  by  the  teeth,  is  in  more 
unbroken  lengths,  and  trusses  more  readily 
and  handsomely. 

The  saving  in  the  operations  of  husband- 
ry by  t^e  nse  of  modem  implements  and 
methods  is  equal  to  one-half  the  former  cost 
of  working.  By  the  improved  plow,  labor 
equivalent  to  l^at  of  one  hor«e  in  three  is 
saved.  By  means  of  drills  two  bushels  of 
seed  will  go  as  far  as  three  bushels  scattered 
broadcast.  The  plants  come  np  iu  rows,  and 
may  be  tended  by  horse-hoes ;  being  in  the 
bottoms  of  little  furrows,  the  ground  crum- 
bles down  against  the  plant,  which  is  not  so  . 
readily  /uaved  out  by  the  winter's  frost.  The 
reaping  machine  is  a  saving  of  more  than 
one-third  Uie  labor  when  it  cnta  and  rakes, 
and  will  eveutnaUy  save  fnlly  three-fourths 
when  it  is  made  to  bind  automatically,  as  it 
shortly  will  be.  Tbe  threshing  machine  is 
a  saving  of  two-tbiids  on  the  old  band-flail 
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mode.  The  Tf>ot-ciitters  for  atook  in  Eu- 
Kland,  aud  in  some  places  in  the  Northern 
Statea  and  Canada,  mtieb  reduce  the  labor  of 
winter  feeding.  The  aaviog  in  the  labor  of 
handling  haj  in  the  field  and  bam  bj  meanB 
of  bone-rakea  and  hone  hay-forka  is  eqnal 
to  one-half.  With  the  exception  of  the 
grain  drill,  which  had  a  precarione  ezist- 
eoce  previous  to  1776,  all  these  improve- 
msnt«  have  been  commenced  and  bronght 
to  the  preseot  relfttive  perfection  within  the 
centnrf  now  closing. 

THK  OTKAM-KKGINB  AND  ITS  JJTUCATIOKS. 

We  have  no  apace  for  the  repetition  of 
the  history  of  the  steam-engine — to  recite 
the  toys  and  experiments  of  Hero,  Da  Vinci, 
De  Garaj,  Porta,  the  mTthical  De  Cana,  the 
wBter-raiaing  apparatus,  not  engines,  of 
Worcester  and  Savaiy,  and  the  engine  of 
Papin,  in  which  ateam  was  first  nsed  against 
a  piston  in  a  cylinder. 

Our  ceutor;  opens  with  the  engine  of 
Newcomen  in  action,  as  shown  on  page  68. 
This  engine  had  a  vertical  open-topped  cyl- 
inder above  the  boiler.  It  had  two  valvea, 
which  were  operated  by  hand;  one  admit- 
ted steam  below  the  piston,  which  was 
raised  by  the  weight  of  the  pnmp-rod.  The 
steam  having  filled  the  space  below  the  pis- 
ton, waa  then  ahnt  off,  aud  the  valve  of  the 
water-iiuection  pipe  waa  opened.  The  jet 
of  water  condensed  the  st«am  in  the  cylin- 
der, and  produced  »  partial  vacnom  therein ; 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressed  down 
the  piston,  aud  raised  the  pomp-rod.  This 
was  really  quite  excellent  in  its  way,  and 
the  atmospheric  engine  is  yet  a  very  nsefiil 
pmnping  engine.     It  was  aa  great  au  ad- 


vanee  on  Captain  John  Savory's  water  ele- 
vator as  James  Watt's  subsequent  improve- 
ment was  upon  itself.  To  recite  its  faults 
and  inefflcienoies — for  it  bod  both — is  but 
to  recite  the  inventions  of  Watt. 

Watt's  fint  patent  was  taken  ont  in  1769, 
in  conjunction  vritb  a  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  aft- 
erward retired  from  the  partnership,  and 
Watt  found  au  excellent  successor  to  him 
in  Matthew  Bonltou,  of  Soho,  near  B 


The  fame  of  the  steam-engine  traveled  to 
the  English  colonies  even  before  the  date 
of  the  invention  of  Watt,  but,  fur  snch  mills 
aa  the  coloniata  elected,  the  water-powers 
on  the  atreama  were  yet  abnndautly  sufQ- 
cieut.  It  ia  doubtful  whether  there  were 
more  than  two  steam-enginea  in  the  colo- 
nies. They  were  both  of  the  Newcomen 
kind.  One  was  imported  in  1736  for  the 
SchnylcT  copper  minee  at  Passaic,  Hew  Jer- 
sey ;  the  other  waa  bnilt  in  1772  by  Chris- 
topher Coles,  of  Philadelphia,  for  nse  in  a 
distillery. 

The  principal  nse,  for  a  long  time,  of  the 
steam-engine  iu  England  continued  to  be  in 
pumps  for  draining  mines  and  for  supplying 
water  to  cities.  Iiondon  for  thia  latter  pur- 
pose had  a  Boulton  and  Watt  engine  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  Bridge.  Thia  type  of 
engine  haa  permanently  received  its  name 
from  the  locality  of  its  first  triumphs,  and 
is  known  as  the  Cornish.  It  Is  the  largest, 
heaviest,  moat  expensive,  and  most  econom- 
ically driven  engine  known  to  the  engineer 
— a  valuable  stationary  engine  when  par- 
ties are  capable  of  spending  a  large  sum  t« 
aecnre  a  machine  which  may  be  run  at  a 
small  outlay.     It  ia  a  large  inveatmeut  of 
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oapital  for  the  sake  of  an  ecooomio  adminis- 
tration. The  one  abowti  in  tlie  illaetnitioD 
la  a  single  -  acting  Cormab  engine.  When 
iTorkiDg  fnll  stroke  it  pomps  150  gallons 
per  second  to  a,  height  of  140  feet. 

The  Loaisville  pumping  engine  is  of  this 
character.  The  new  engines  at  Brooklpi 
and  Cincinnati  aie  direct,  the  pomp  being 
below  the  cylinder.  Spring  Garden,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  have 
the  Cornish;  Cambridge,  MaBsachnsette,  and 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  Worthingtos  Du- 
plex. Of  the  115,000,000  of  gaUona  forming 
the  daily  snpply  of  London,  79,000,000  gal- 
lons are  pnmped  by  the  class  of  engine 
shown  in  the  illuatration. 

The  improvement  in  the  Cornish  engine  is 
capable  of  being  more  definitely  stat«d  than 
that  of  an;  other  furm,  for  it  has  been  close- 
ly observed  and  tabulated  for  many  yearn. 
The  figures  express  what  is  called  the  ttutg. 
This  t«nn  was  adopted  by  Watt  to  express 
the  actual  anioant  of  water  lifted  one  foot 
by  the  bushel  of  coal.  The  duly,  therefore, 
is  the  t«Bt  of  comparative  merit  of  engines, 
and  the  flgores  following  dearly  indicate 
the  improvement  in  the  Cornish  pumping 
ungine: 


it,<mj 


aigiDtr  Imprured  by 


ISEO,  Improied  Conilah,  iTenKe  dal; , .  SO.oqp.OOO 
There  are  some  brilliant  instances  above 
these  averages,  as  of  the 

"ConB0lld«leil"iii1nw,hlKhe«tdiity,lMT..  «t;,«Ki,«0 
'■Fo«c;Coi»al*'iiiln(a,Gl^«IdDtr,lS<>.  91,00(1.000 

The  dutg  of  the  hest  American  pumping 
engines  mns  well  np  with  these  fignree. 

St«am  was  first  applied  to  drive  cotton 
machinery  by  Eich- 
ard  Arkwright,  in 
England,  in  1785, 
and  to  grind  piaster 
and  saw  stone  by 
Olivet  Evans,  in 
Philadelphia,  abont 
the  same  time.  It 
waa  many  years  be- 
fore the  steom-eu- 
gine  was  applied  in 
the  United  States 
to  factory  nae,  bnt 
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that  Application  of  the  engine  lapidly  in- 
cieased  in  England.  It  waa  Watt's  engine 
in  enbstantial  respects,  though  other  per- 
sons increased  and  harmonized  the  propor- 
tions, giving  it  a  power  and  oompletenesa 
far  beyond  what  it«  admirable  inTentoi 
lived  penonallf  to  wltneaa. 


9TBAH 

The  steam-engine  was  nsed  for  transporta- 
tion on  the  water  before  it  was  adapted  to 
land  carriages.  This  was  owing  to  it«  bar- 
ing started  as  an  atmospheric  engine,  where 
the  force  was  derived  from  the  preesore  of 
air  npon  the  piston  when  a  partial  vacnnm 
waa  produced  by  the  condensation  of  steam 
in  the  cylinder.  The  engine  was  relatively 
iatge  and  heavy,  and  in  its  proportions  was 
better  snited  to  a  boat  than  to  a  wi^oo. 
The  use  ofhigh-preaaoK  eteam  was  an  aftei- 
tbonght.  Thoagh  Watt,  with  his  singular 
sagacity,  added  to  bis  specification  the  idea 
of  adapting  high-pTessnre  stoam  to  tbe  pnr- 
poaea  of  river  and  land  locomodon,  it  was 
bnt  as  a  caveat,  for  be  bnilt  none. 

The  origin  of  the  steamboat  has  been  a 
vexed  qneation  for  nearly  a  centnry.  Am 
the  parties  who  first  worked  at  the  problem 
with  sncceaa  could  not  apportion  among 
themselves  the  exact  measure  of  credit  to 
which  each  was  entitled,  so  by  carefully  in- 
ning the  flamea  of  national  vanity  the  sub- 
ject has  been  kept  afloat,  and  of  three  na- 
tions each  has  its  advocates,  who  feel  hound 
to  depreciate  the  claims  of  all  others.  The 
tmth  is,  the  engine  was  Netrcomen's,  and 
then  Watt's,  and  the  boat  was  any  body's ; 
and  persons  went  to  work  here  and  there, 
with  varying  degreee  of  success,  depending 
upon  political  influence,  social  standing, 
moneyedresonrces,  or  friends  thus  provided, 
and  last,  not  least,  mechanical  talent  for 
harnessing  the  engine  to  the  paddle  or  pro- 
peller nsed  to  push  against  the  water. 

In  this  struggle  great  pertinaci^  was  ex- 
hibited in  Scotland  and  America.  To  deal 
out  the  exact  proportion  of  credit  dne  to 
each  man  is  not  easy ;  one  measnre  is  to  be 
awarded  to  skill  in  mechanical  adaptation, 
another  to  skill  in  fitting  and  proportioning. 

In  1780  was  patented  the  present  ai- 
rangement  of  connecting-rod,  crank,  and 
fly-wheel.    The  Marqnis  de  Joufiroy  in  that 
year  sncceesfnlly  worked  a  steamboat  140 
fiHt  long  on  the  BaAne.    Joseph  Bramah 
(1786)  patented  a  rotetory  engine  on  a 
propeller  shaft.     Here  oconrs  the  term 
"screw-propeller,"  since  so  common.   In 
1787  Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalswlnton,  pub- 
lished a  specification  of  a  triple  boat, 
with  paddles  In  the  intervals,  and  a  deck 
over  tbe  three  boats.    The  same  year  a 
double  boat  was  steamed  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth.     John  Htch,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  next  year  obteined  a  patent  for  the 
application  of  Bt«am  to  navigation  in 


Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  The  boat  had  vertical  recipro- 
cating paddles,  and  made  eighty  miles  per 
day.  It  proceeded  npon  an  entirely  wrong 
principle. 

In  leoa  Symington  ran  the  CluiTlotU  Dun- 
dat  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  She  had 
a  donhle-actlDg  Watt  engine,  working  b 


connecting-rod  to  a  crank  on  the  paddle- 
wheel  shaft.  This  is  the  first  instanoe  of 
these  parts  being  thus  combined. 

Tbe  idea  of  cMial  nse  alone  engaged  the 
inventor,  and  tbe  boat  was  rejected  because 
the  can^  banks  were  likely  to  be  damaged. 

In  1604  John  Cox  Stevens,  of  New  Jersey, 
constructed  a  boat  on  the  Hudson,  driven 
by  a  Watt  engine,  with  a  tubular  l>oiler  of 
his  own  invention.  Jt  had  a  bladed  screw- 
propeller.  The  same  year  Oliver  Evans  had 
a  stem-paddle-wheel  boat  on  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  rivers.  It  was  driven  by  a 
douhle-aAtlDg  high-pressure  steam-engine, 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  was 
geared  to  rotate  the  wheels  by  which  the 
boat  was  moved  on  land,  and  driven  in  the 
water  when  the  power  was  transferred  to 
the  paddle-wheel  at  the  stem. 

In  1S07  Eobert  Fulton,  of  New  York,  went 
from  that  city  to  Albany  In  the  Clermont,  a 
boat  of  160  tons  burden,  with  side  paddle- 
wheels,  driven  by  an  engine  which  he  pur- 
chased when  In  England  of  Bonlton  and 
Watt.  She  ran  during  tbe  remainder  of  the 
year  as  a  passenger  boat  Bbe  was  the  first 
that  ran  for  practical  purposes,  and  proved 
of  value.  The  outside  bearing  of  the  pad- 
dle-wheel shaft  and  the  guard  were  invent- 
ed by  Fulton.  Tbe  boat  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  about  the  sixteenth  steam- 
boat ;  nevertheless  the  popular  verdict  is  a 
Jost  and  righteous  one.    To  Fnlton  much 
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moi«  than  to  any  other  one  man  is  dne  the 
credit  of  Vae  introdnction  of  ateam  naviga- 
tion. Hia  enterprise  opened  the  waj,  and 
be  was  the  first  to  apportion  the  strength 
and  sizes  of  parts  lo  the  respective  straiuH 
and  duties.  He  had  preTionsl;  seen  Sym- 
ington's boat,  and  had  Uuuched  an  experi- 
mental one,  66  feet  long,  on  the  Seine.  The 
fonner  may  have  direct«d  bis  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  the  latter  waa  a  nseihl 
apprenticeship.  Mr.  Charles  Brown  hod 
built  for  Mr.  Polton,  between  1806  and  1612, 
six  Bt«amboata  of  lengths  varying  from  78 
to  ITS  feet,  and  tonnage  ISO  to  337,  prior  to 
tbe  praotioal  woridug  of  any  steamboat  In 
Europe. 

The  first  steamboat  in  the  Uissisrippi  Vol- 
ley was  the  OrlaoM,  of  100  tons,  bnilt  at 
Plttebarg  by  Folton  and  Livingston  in  1811. 
She  bad  a  stem  wheel,  and  went  from  Pitts- 
bnig  to  New  Orleans  in  fourteen  days.  The 
next  was  the  Comet,  of  25  tons,  in  1B14.  She 
made  three  or  four  tripe,  was  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  engine  was  set  np  in  a  cott«n  fac- 
tory. The  rnartHi,  in  1814,  was  tbe  next. 
She  made  a  number  of  trips,  but  eventoally 
exploded. 

Henry  Bell,  of  Scotland,  in  181S  bnilt  the 
Conut,  of  30  tons,  with  side  paddle-wheels, 
which  plied  between  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ock on  the  Clyde,  and  the  next  year  around 
the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles. 


In  leie  the  Walk-iii-tke-  Water,  of  360  tons, 
OS  bnilt  at  Black  Bock,  Niagara  Biver,  by 
Noah  Brown,  of  New  York,  for  traffic  on  tlw 
lakes.  Her  Bonlton  and  Watt  engine  was 
made  in  New  York  and  transported  by  boat 
to  Albany  and  by  teams  to  Black  Bock.  The 
boilers  were  prepared  in  New  YoA  and  sent 
piecemeal  to  tbe  lake.  The  vessel  was  lost 
in  a  gale  in  1821. 

In  1819  the  Sammitak,  380  tons  burden, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  &om  America,  visited 
Liverpool,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Copenhagen, 
and  returned.  Six  years  later  the  Enttrprue 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  went 
to  India. 

In  1838  the  Great  Wtalm  (1340  tons)  and 
the  SriuM  st«amed  across  the  Atlantic  from 
England.  Two  years  afterward  the  Cunard 
line  was  started,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Collins  line  in  1B60.  The  Ormt  Eattent  was 
bnUt  in  1868,  tbe  French  iron-clad  La  Gloirt 
in  1859,  the  Englisb  iron-clod  Warrior  in 
1860,  and  the  Ericsson  ifomtor  in  I8G2. 

Feathering  paddle-wheels,  sncb  as  Mor- 
gan's, were  largely  need  in  the  British  navy. 
Monly's  ore  somewhat  noted  here.  Hol- 
land's obllqne  paddle  float,  and  many  oth- 
ers, mi^t  be  noted  were  there  room  for  de- 
tail 

Tbe  stAomboats  of  our  American  rivers 
and  lakes  have  no  equals  in  the  world,  nor 
ore  there  such  watets  elsewhere  to  afford  a 
theatre  for  sncb  boata. 

The  paddle-wheel  has  to  a  large  extent 
given  place  to  the  «crew-propeller.  There 
is  perhaps  bnt  one  paddle-wheel  steamer  in 
tbe  United  States  navy,  the  Poahatan. 

The  screw-propeller  was  invented  by 
nnmerons  people,  if  we  ore  to  assume  that 
each  person  who  pat  forward  a  claim  or 
who  patent«d  it  snpposed  himself  to  be  on 
original  inventor.  Several  notices  of  it  00- 
cur,  bnt  it  came  mora  distinctly  into  uottoe 
when  bwnght  forward  by  Ericsson  in  1B36. 
The  aupeiaaturaUy  wise  old  sea-dogs  and 
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iMidamen  of  the  BritUh  Admiralty  nieei«d 
fti  the  innovation,  bnt  Captain  Bobert  F. 
Stockton  and  Francis  B.  Ogden,  of  New  Jei- 
HSy,  appreoiat«d  it.  The  formal  iutrodnoed 
it  to  the  United  Statu  Navy  Depattmeat, 
and  the  war  Bteamer  iViiwetiM  was  laonched 
upon  the  Delaware.  The  Sobert  F.  StooHtm, 
an  iron  veaael  fitted  with  a  •crew.propeller, 
was  lannohed  upon  the  Heraey  in  1838,  and 
cToaaed  ta  the  Unit«d  States  IJie  next  year. 
Her  name  was  changed  to  ^eio  J«r»ey,  and 
ahe  was  the  Brat  screv- propeller  vessel 
practically  nsed  in  America,  as  Eriosson's 
Fhtaeit  B.  Ogdm  was  the  first  in  Eniope. 
Ericsson  accomplished  for  the  screw -pro- 
peller in  England  and  America  what  Fulton 
did  for  the  paddle-wheel  in  America  and 
Bell  in  England. 

Other  improvements  hare  been  added,  in- 
olnding  Woodoroft's  Increasing  pitch  sorew 
and  Fowler's  and  Hnnter'a  vertical  sab- 
merged  paddle-wheels. 


It  is  not  easy  from  the  stand-point  ot  the 
present  to  realise  the  original  dlfflaolty  in 
adapting  the  ateam-ei^ine  to  the  propnl- 
alon  of  oartiagea.    Then  was  a  fixed  belief 
in  mgaid  to  steam,  derived  &om  the  mode 
of  using  it  in  the  atmospherio  engine  of 
Meweomen  and  from  the  caatiotu  faablt  of 
Watt,  that  the  aa&at  metbod  was  merely 
to  obtun  a  Tacniim  by  ita  ooudnwatioD, 
•o  as  to  Inring  the  nnbalanced 
atmospheric  preanire  npon  one 
side  of  the  piston.     This  in- 
volved a  great   weight   uid 
tmlk  of  machinery,  and  long 
prevented  the  adaptation  of 
the  engine  to  land  transport*- 
tion.     The  steamboat  engine 
used  by  Killer,  of  Dalswinton, 
in  178r  differed  from  Watt's  in 
tlie  saving  of  weight  by  the 
abolition  of  the  aii^pnmp,  and 
depended  npon  almndant  in- 
jection of  water  to  prodnce  » 
vacnnm.     Watt  was  afraid  of 
high-preesore  steam,  and  we 
oan  fancy,  had  he  lived  to  be 
on  board  one  of  our  West«m 
riv^  boats,  and  heard  the  en- 
ergetic oongh  of  the  eecaplug 
steam,  he  wonld  have  wished 
himself  saftly  back  again  with 
Brother  Bonlton,  and  among 
the    models     and     drawing- 
boards  of  his  sanetnm  at  the 
"8oho  Works."     He  had  no 
Cttth  in  an  engine  withont  a 
oondenser,  and,  as  the  event- 
proved,    no    steain  -  carriage 
could  sncoeed  till  the  weight 
of  the  engine  was  reduced  by 
the  removal  of  the  condenser, 
air-pnmp,  and  their  cnmbrone 


appendages,  even  at  the  expense  of  greater 
oost  of  fuel  in  working. 

This  sitnation  continued  nntU  ISOS,  when 
two  Cornish  engineere,  Trevethick  and  Viv- 
ian, obtained  a  patent  for  a  steam-carriage 
adapted  for  common  roads,  or,  by  an  adap- 
tation of  the  tires  of  the  wheels,  for  rail- 
ways. The  engine  was  built,  and  was  tried 
and  modified  till  1805,  when  it  t>ecame  a 
nsefbl  looomotire  on  the  Merthyi-Tydvil 
Bailway,  in  South  Wales,  in  drawing  coal 
can.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  engine  in 
the  history  of  the  locomotive.  It  had  a 
horizontal  cylinder  inclosed  in  the  boiler, 
the  piston  and  rod  operating  a  crank  axle, 
which  oommonicated  power  throogh  gear 
wheels  to  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheels. 
It  was  high-pressure,  non-condensing,  and 
exhausted  into  the  chimney.  (The  latter 
is  not  shown  in  their  official  drawing.)  It 
was  the  first  locomotive  to  mn  on  tram-ways 
or  on  rails.  The  steam-oooha  were  operated 
frvnn  the  crank  axle,  as  were  also  the  feed- 
pump and  the  bellows  fbr  nrging  the  fire. 
The  bod;  of  the  canine  followed  the  old 
English  stage  shape.  It  was  not  alone  that 
these  men  devised  several  features  that  ex- 
inoe  has  retained,  bnt  they  were  the 
fliM  to  disregard  the  prejudice  against  high 
steam,  and  t«  moke  a  compact  engine  which 
wonld  neither  overtax  the  wheels  nor  take 
ap  all  the  room,  to  the  extrusion  of  passen- 
gen  and  goods. 
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Oliver  EvanB,  of  PhilAdelpbiai,  labored  for 
a  number  of  feara  to  obtain  help  to  oon- 
etnict  Ms  bigh-preaaore  engine,  wbiob  waa 
bnilt  iu  1803  for  numing  a  marble  saw  and 
p1a8t«r  mill,  and  in  1804  waa  adapted  to  a 
80OW  for  dredging  ia  tbo  Delaware  Elver. 
By  an  ingenious  bond  connection  to  wheeU, 
or  to  a  Btem-wliee]  paddle  abaft,  he  made 
Ida  scow  travel  on  land  or  wat«T,  aa  the  case 
might  be.  It  waa  an  nngainly  afiair,  with 
vertical  cylinder,  norklng-beam,  and  fly- 
wheel— nseless  for  land  locomotioD.  Hen- 
■  tion  may  aTso  be  made  of  U.  Cngnot's  car- 
riage, in  1709,  with  two  single-acting  Terti- 
oal  engines  acting  alternately  upon  the  two 
front  wheels.  It  is  yet  preserved  in  Par- 
is. Symington,  in  1786,  had  also  a  steam- 
carriage  with  a  Watt  condensing  engine. 
These  engines  tacked  in  several  respects  the 
conditions  of  sncceas,  bat  deserve  mention. 
It  was  among  the  coal  mines  that  tram- 
ways with  tracks  of  flag-stones  for  the 
wheels  of  coal  wagons  flrst  came  into  use ; 
it  was  also  in  the  coUieriea  that  iron  roils 
were  first  laid,  and  the  wheels  of  oars  made 
with  groovM,  and  afterward  with  flanges. 


to  enable  them  to  keep  on  the  track.  It 
was  twenty-flve  years  after  the  Qse  of  the 
looomotive  in  Bontb  Wales  before  the  rail- 
way waa  naed,  except  for  transporting  ooal. 

The  next  locomotive  after  that  of  Trere- 
thick  and  Vivian  was  one  mode  by  Bleukin- 
eop  in  ISIl  for  working  at  the  Honalet-Uoor 
Colliery,  near  Leeda.*  The  flat-fooed  wheels 
ran  npon  a  tram-way,  and  a  oog- wheel,  driv- 
en by  pinions  and  connecting  rods  from  the 
pair  of  vertical  cylindeiB,  drove  the  engine 
by  mMbing  into  a  rack  on  one  side  of  the 
track.  The  idea  prevailed  at  the  time  that 
the  tractional  odberenoe  of  the  driviDg- 
wheels  to  the  roil  was  not  anffldent,  hot 
that  the  wheels  wonld  slip.  The  fiie  was 
bnilt  in  a  large  tnbe  passing  throngh  the 
boiler ;  the  tube  was  bent  to  form  a  obim- 
ney.  It  drew  trains  of  thiity  tons  weight 
three  and  three-quarter  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  spring  of  1613  William  Eedley  bnilt 
a  locomotive  with  four  smooth  driving- 
wheels  to  ran  on  a  smoolli  raiL  The  ma- 
chine failed  to  accomplish  mnoh  on  accoonl 
of  its  small  boiler.  Hedley  theienpon  in 
the  same  year  bnilt  another  engine,  shown 
on  next  p^e,  having  a  retnra  fine  boiler, 
and  monnted  on  eight  driving-wheels,  which 
were  conpled  together  by  intermediate  gear 
wheels  on  the  axles,  and  all  propeUed  by  a 
gear  in  the  centre,  driven  by  a  pitman  &<aa 
the  working-bet  m. 

Hedley's  loctmiotive  was  objected  to  by 
residents  of  Newcastle  on  account  of  the 
■moke.  He  therefore  passed  the  smoke  into 
a  laige  receiver  (a),  and  turned  the  exhanat 
Bteam  npon  it.  From  the  receiver  the  steam 
and  smoke  were  conveyed  by  a  pipe  (i)  to 
the  cbintney,  which  device  soon  developed 
into  the  steam  blast. 

"  Pnfflng  Billy"  was  at  work  mon  or  leas 


'  The  illoMntion  ot  Blenldniop'B  locDinoHTe,  sod 
tboee  wblch  follow,  on  p.  St,  89.  S4,  ffi,  nnd  B«,  are 
bonowcd  rram  Kn^fi  jr«Aan<taJ  DMlimar|>,  pnb- 
lOTiTx,  "  um  vn.Lursioa,''  UUl.    liibol  bji.B.  Ford  and  Co.,  Hew  Toik. 
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ontU  1889,  when  it  wbb  laid  op  aa  a  hmdio- 
rial  in  the  Britith  Fat«iit-offlc«  Huaeniii. 
Hedler  died  in  184S. 

In  IBIS  Dodd  ftnd  6t«plienion  pftt«nt«d  an 
engine  witb  vertioal  cylinders.  Tlie  »3het- 
ence  to  tbia  form  was  on  account  of  ita  anp- 
poaed  Tilne  in  piewlng  the  wheels  down 
upon  the  ttack.  Stepheiuon,  in  ll^  made 
on  engine  for  the  KiU^gworth  Railwa;,  and 
his  engines  were  employed  on  iron  tracks 
b7  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railnaj, 
and  at  the  Newcastle  collteriee.  His  first 
locomotive  on  tiiie  railway  hod  two  Tertic^ 
cylinders,  and  the  driTing-shaft  had  cranks 
at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  The  axles 
of  the  wheels  were  eonpled  by  an  endless 
chain  paseiDg  around  both  aziea. 

In  1829  the  Liverpool  and  Hanche«ter 
Railway,  then  the  moat  eztenslTe  and  fin- 
ished work'of  the  kind  ever  undertaken, 
and  the  first  passenger  raUway,  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  directors  offered  a  reward 
of  £500  for  the  iMst  locomotiTe  which  should 
fUfill  certain  iiupoeed 
conditions.  Among 

these  were  that  it  was 

smoke,  draw  three  times 
ita  own  weight  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than 
tea  milea  an  hour,  and 
the  boiler  pressure  was 
not  to  exceed  fifty 
pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  weight  was  not  to 
exceed  six  tons,  nor  the 
cost  £550. 

Three  engines  com- 
peted— the  "  Socket," 
constructed  by  George 
Stephenson;  the"8BnB- 
paieil,"  by  Timothy 
Hackworth ;  tbe  "  Nov- 
elty," by  Heaars.  Brath- 
waite  and  Ericason.  ujin/t 


Tbe  "Rocket"  weighed  4  tons  6  hundred- 
weight, and  its  tender,  with  water  and  coke, 
3  tons  4  hundred-weight.  It  had  two  loaded 
caniagea  attached,  weighing  a  little  over  9 
tons  10  hundred-weight.  The  greatest  Te- 
locity attained  was  'Ml  miles  per  honi,  and 
the  average  consumption  of  coke  per  hour 
217  pounds. 

The  "  Sanspareil"  attained  a  Bp««d  of  K  J 
miles  per  hour,  but  with  an  ezpendituro  ol 
fuel  per  hour  of  692  pounds. 

The  "Novelty"  carried  lt«  own  water  and 
fiieL  In  consequence  of  successive  acci- 
dents to  the  working  arrangements,  this  en- 
gine was  withdrawn  4W>m  competition.  A 
fourth  engine,  the  "  Perseverance,"  by  Bnr- 
atall,  not  being  adapted  to  the  track,  was 
withdrawn. 

The  opening  of  tbe  Liverpool  and  Hau- 
ohester  Railway,  September  15, 1B3Q,  was  an 
era  in  civiliiation,  and  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  iron  horse  was  slain  on  that  day 
— Hr.  Huskisson,  Home  Secretary  in  the 
Britiab  cabinet.  Eight  locomotivea  were 
used  on  that  day,  and  while  the  enginea 
were  waterijig  at  the  Farkside  station,  some 
of  the  gneata  descended  to  the  road.  While 
Mr.  Huakisson  was  talking  to  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  the  famoua  "  Rocket"  came  by, 
knocked  down  Mr.  Huakiaeon,  and  the  wheels 
passed  over  his  left  teg.  He  was  placed  on 
boardthe"HorthnnibriaD, "driven  by  George 
Stephenson,  who  conveyed  bim  fifteen  miles 
in  twenty-five  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  thir- 
ty-six miles  an  boor— the  moat  marvelous 
achievement  yet.  Hr.  Bnskiaaon  died  the 
same  night  at  Eccles. 

The  "Rocket"  engine  was  saperseded  iu 
1837,  as  too  light  for  the  work,  and  was  con- 
demned fbr  life  to  the  collieriea.  Here  it 
proved  itself  capable  of  a  rate  of  sixty  mUea 
an  bonr ;  bat  being  again  convicted  of  levi- 
ty while  on  duty,  it  was  cashiered,  and  its 
place  filled  by  heavier  machines  of  twelve 
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vtaa.  After  a  fow  years  of  ingloriona  re- 
tiiement,  some  one,  not  totallj  obliviooe  of 
how  it  would  look  in  hiatoiy,  reoftUed  the 
old  soldier  from  hie  limbo,  and  he  now  en- 
joys tbe  company  of  bia  elder  brother,  Bed- 
ley's  "Pnfflng  Billy,"  in  the  English  Pstent- 
offloe  Maseum. 

Tbe  boiler  (o)  of  the  "  Bocket"  wbb  a  oyl- 
Inder  six  feet  l<Hig,  aod  had  twenty -flre 
tabes.  The  flre-bo:c  (ft)  had  two  tubes  oom- 
mniiicatuig  with  the  boiler  beloif  and  above, 
and  was  snrronnded  by  an  exterior  caaing, 
into  which  the  water  £nim  the  boiler  flowed, 
and  waa  maintained  at  the  same  level  aa  that 
in  the  boiler. 

In  the  aocompanying  engraving  (B)  is 
shown  a  longilndiual  vertical  section  of  a 
modem  English  locomotive.  The  boiler  is 
sniTonnded  by  two  casings,  one  within  the 


other,  united  by  stays.  The  tubes  (a)  are 
of  brass,  124  in  nnmber,  and  the  boiler  has 
longitudinal  stays  connecting  the  ends. 
Into  the  smoke-box  (b)  the  blast-pipe  (o)diB- 
charges.  The  st«am  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  boiler  enters  the  steam-dome  (d),  the 
amount  being  governed  by  a  regulator  con- 
trolled by  a  winch.  This  serves  to  obviate 
a  great  degree  the  effects  of  priming. 
The  steam-pipe  (e)  has  two  branches,  each 
itering  one  of  the  boxes  containing  the 
valves  by  which  the  flow  of  steam  to  the 
cylinders  is  controlled. 

In  the  same  engraving  is  shown  an  ex- 
press engine  (C)  designed  by  Gooch  for  the 
Great  Western  Bailway,  wheie  an  unusual 
rat«  of  speed  is  maintained.  The  boiler  has 
lubes,  two  inches  in  diamet«r.  The  cyl- 
inders are  eighteen  inches  in  diametwr,  tuid 
twenty-four  stroke,  the  driving-wheels  eight 
feet  in  diiuseter,  the  besting  surface  of  the 
fire-box  153  square  feet.  There  is  also  an 
illustration  (D)  of  an  express  engine  de- 
signed by  Crampton  for  the  narrow  gauge. 

The  first  locomotive  mn  on  rails  ontaide 
of  England  was  the  "  Stourbridge  IJon," 
made  by  Stephenson,  and  brought  &om  En- 
gland for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
and  Railroad  Company  by  Horatio  Allen. 
This  waa  in  Angnst,  1839.  It  was  soon 
found  that  English  locomotives,  adapted  for 
gentle  curves,  were  ill  suited  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  American  railroads,  where  onrvee 
of  as  small  a  radios  as  200  feet  were  some- 
times employed.  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  devised 
an  engine  which  solved  the  difflcnlty.  This 
was  also  in  ISS9. 

Tbe  flist  railway  in  the  United  States  was 
one  of  two  miles  long,  from  Milton  to  Quincy, 
MasBaohnBetts,inl8:iis.  The  ears  were  drawn 
by  horses.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  the 
first  passenger  railway  in  America,  fifteen 
miles  being  opened  in  1830,  the  cars  being 
drawn  by  horses  till  the  next  year,  when  a 
locomotive  was  put  on  the  track,  built  by 
Davis,  of  York,  Pennsylvania.  It  had  an 
upright  boiler  and  cylinder.  The  Mohawk 
and  Hudson,  sixteen  miles,  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  waa  the  next  line  opened,  and 
the  cars  wei«  drawn  by  horaee  till  the  de- 
livery of  the  locomotive  "  De  Witt  Clinton," 
which  was  built  at  the  West  Point  Foundry, 
New  York.  This  was  the  second  locomotive 
built  in  the  United  States;  the  first  wae 
made  at  the  same  shop  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina Bail  way. 

The  cut  on  page  85  represents  a  central 
longitudinal  section  of  an  approved  form  of 
American  looomotive  engine  as  made  at  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia. 

The  ordinary  speed  attained  on  English 
railways  is  greater  than  that  usual  in  this 
countiy.  The  Great  Western  Express,  from 
London  t«  Exeter,  travels  at  the  rate  of  for- 
ty-three miles  an  hour,  including  etoppsges, 
or  fifty-vne  miles  au  hour  while  actually 
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Ttag  (ogins  hu  lour  driven,  WJK  tncbM  tn  dtunata,  tai  •  foni-'Whadcd  orlna-boWer  trnck.  md  inl|ti*. 
■ith  w*ter  and  ttuH,  sbont  W,00(l  potindi.  Tbe  Qaca.  14t  In  ngmbar,  mm  1  incbM  in  dlMuur,  uid  11  last  S 
Inclm  Id  Isngtb.  Tbe  fln-boi,  ol  cut  ated,  l«  U  Inchn  long,  B4X  iochn  wide,  ud  OS  Inchn  deep.  WsUr 
■ptee,  t  Iscbea  ildea  ud  bick,  4  Inches  front  Oratea,  cut  Iran.  Tba  cylinden  ere  horiiantel.  Valve  motion 
frradnaied  to  cnt  ofl  eqaallj  at  all  point*  of  the  eiroke.  The  tim  are  of  cast  iteel,  and  Iha  wheel  centra  of 
east  Iron  with  hollow  apokea  and  rtme;  the  wrltt  pin*  of  cast  ataektbe  eomiectli^  roda  of  hammend  Iron. 
TIu  truck  wbeda  are  W  iDchea  Id  dlametar.   All  tin  pilndiial  parti  of  lima  euflna  an  IntanhaBgoatila. 

numiug.  Midway  between  acme  of  the  sta- 
Uons  »  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  is  at- 
tMDed,  and  on  experimental  tripa  teventy 
milea  an  hooi  haa  been  reached,  or  nearl; 
thirty-three  yards  per  aeooud. 

Very  high  speed  has  been  attained  on 
special  occasions  on  American  roads,  prob- 
ably folly  equal  to  any  time  ever  made  in 
Eogluid.  For  instance,  it  is  stat«d  that  a 
train  conveying  some  officials  of  the  New 
York  Central  Bsilroad  made  the  distance 
from  Bochestet  to  Syracuse,  eighty-one 
□iles,  in  Bisty'One  minntes— eaid  to  be  the 


fastest  rime  ever  made  in  America. 

The  tiie  of  a  lo- 
comotive engine  is 
stated  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Brit- 
ish Association  at 
'  thirty  years.  Some 
of  the  small  parts 
reqniie  lenewal 
ery  six  months.  The 
boiler  tabes  lost  five 
years,  and  the  crank 
axles  six  years;  tuce, 
boilers,  and  flre-boz- 

yeaiB ;       the      side 
frames,    axles,    and 
other   parts,   thirty 
yeais.     During  this 
"I™""  J^^ JlJJ' '  "JjT     period  the  total  cost 
TKUBTiaaa  »cno«.         of  repairs    is    esti- 
mated at  (24,450  in 
American  money,  tbe  original  coat  of  the 
engine  being  (BUO.     It  therefore  Mqtiires 
for  lepaim  in  eleven  yean  a  simi  equal 
it«  original  cost.     In  this  time  it  is  eeti- 
matod  that  an  engine  in  average 
ran  390,000  miles. 


COTTON  KAJiUTACTUHK. 

Cotton  was  known  to  tlw  ancients  as  Irss- 
(DDoI,  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Pliny, 
and  many  others.  It  was  introdnced  into 
gpMn  by  the  Arabs,  and  flotuished  as  long 
as  religious  toleration  extst«d  in  the  penin- 
snlo,  and  Irtaa  this  land  it  reached  the  less 
oivilized  parts  of  Eiuope.  When  the  beet 
port  of  the  inhabitants  was  expelled,  when 
the  UniveTBity  of  Cordova  became  a  thing 
forgotten  in  the  peninsula,  trhen  the  mem- 
ory of  Alhasen  was  lost,  and  the  era  of  the 
Pedros  and  Philips  commenced,  then  the 
oottou-plant  too  faded  away,  and  all  tlte  in- 
dustries growing  ont  of  this  beautiful  staple 
expired. 

Cotton  was,  however,  known  to  the  Hexi- 
oans  when  discovered  by  Cortes.  This  man 
without  a  conscience  sent  of  his  stolen  goods 
to  Charles  V.  "oott4)n  mantles,  some  all 
white,  others  mixed  with  whit«  and  black, 
or  red,  green,  yellow,  uid  bine ;  waistcoats, 
connterpanes,  tapestries,  and  carpets  of  cot- 
ton ;  and  the  colors  of  the  cotton  were  ex- 
tremely fine."* 

Although  there  aie  several  native  Amer- 
ican varieties  of  cotton,  our  plant  is  a  native 
of  India,  and  it  has  formed  the  staple  mate- 
rial of  garments  there  from  time  immemorial. 

Cotton  goods  were  made  in  Manchester  in 
1641,  of  "  cotton-wool  bronght  fitim  Smyrna 
and  Cyprus."  Cotton  seed  was  bronght  to 
England  from  the  Levant,  taken  thence  to 
the  Bahamas,  and  thence  to  Georgia  in  17B6. 
The  first  cotton  mill  in  America  was  at  Bev- 
erly, Massoohusetts,  17B7.  Slater's  mill  was 
erected  at  Pawtucket  in  1789.  Slater  was 
an  apprentice  of  Strutt  and  Arkwright,  and 

*  Clavlgera'a  OrngtuM  tf  Jfartm 
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introdDced  into  the  United  Stataa  the  Ark- 
wrigbt  Byatem  of  associated  and  combined 
machines,  beLog  the  founder  of  the  New 
England  factoiy  practice.  The  success  of 
tJiese  mills  is  refened  to  in  the  report  of  Al- 
exander HaoiiltoD,  Secretary  of  the  TreMU- 
ty,  1791,  who  proposed  t«  remove  the  duty 
on  cottoD,  aa  it  wiw  "not  a  production  of 
the  conntry,"  and  to  "  extend  the  duty  of 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  oU  imported 

The  beauty  and  eoftnees  of  the  goods 
made  of  this  material,  which  was  new  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  recommended  it  t«  per- 
Bons  of  means  and  taste,  and  the  importa- 
tion from  India  assumed  large  proportions. 
Tlie  names  of  oatia)  and  mtulin,  &om  Cali- 
cut and  MouBBonl,  indicate  clearly  enough 
whence  the  market  was  supplied  at  an  early 
day.  The  English  manofacturers  struggled 
against  many  difficulties,  three  of  which  may 
be  named — the  lack  of  suitable  machinery ; 
the  opposition  of  the  wool  trade,  which  in- 
duced the  anthoritiee  even  tv  hang  otiml- 
nala  in  cotton  garments  to  render  the  goods 
nnpopnlar;  and  the  lack  of  supply  of  cotton. 

The  cotton  from  the  boll  yields  only  from 
one-qoarter  to  one-third  ginned  fibre,  and 
the  labor  of  removing  the  seed  by  hand 
seemed  at  this  critical  moment  to  set  a  lim- 
it to  the  production,  or  at  least  render  it  so 
expensive  that  the  goods  ooold  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  who  were  used  to  being  tolerably 
well  fed  and  housed,  and  could  not  live  on 
twopence  a  day  and  snpport  their  families, 
like  the  Hindoos.  It  is  true  that  in  India  a 
sort  of  roller-gin  had  been  in  nse  from  time 
immemorial — one  which  pinched  the  fibre 
and  carried  it  away  from  the  seed,  whose 
size  prevented  it  from  passing  between  the 
rollers;  bnC  this  was  comparatively  slow, 
and  doe«  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in 
America,  where  the  hand-picking  was  in 
vogue.  Besides,  it  is  only  suitable  for  cer- 
tain staples  of  cotton.  The  great  need  of 
the  producer  and  the  manufacturer  was  a 
machine  to  remove  the  cotton  from  the  seed 
with  rapidity  and  economy. 

At  this  Juncture  appears  Eli  Whitney,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  in  1794  patented  the 
oofton-^n.  The  name  gin  is  short  for  engine, 
and  is  a  frequent  curt  expression  for  a 
handy  maohine.  Whitney's  (ow-^ti  (A)  com- 
prises two  oylinders  of  diCeient  diameters 
monuted  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  turned  by 
a  handle  or  belt  and  pulley  so  as  to  rotate 
in  oppoeite  directions,  the  brush  cylinder 
the  faster.  The  smaller  cylinder  carries  on 
its  circumference  from  sixty  to  eighty  cir- 
cular saws,  and  the  larger  cylinder  a  series 
of  bmahee.  The  teeth  of  the  saws  pass  in 
between  a  unmber  of  bats,  forming  a  grat- 
ing. The  cotton,  as  picked  from  the  pods, 
is  thrown  into  the  hopper ;  the  saws  strip 
the  fibre  from  the  seeds,  which  fall  through 


the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  while  the  wool  is 
cleansed  fr«m  the  teeth  of  the  saws,  and  de- 
livered by  a  sloping  table  into  a  recepta- 
cle below.  A  more  modem  and  complete 
form  of  the  machine  (B)  is  shown  in  our  en- 
graving. 

The  crop  of  cotton  increased  fr«m  189,316 
pounds  in  1791  to  2,000,000,000  pounds  in 
1859.  Whitney  and  his  partner  received 
(50,000  from  the  State  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
and  a  tariff  of  so  much  per  saw  per  annum 
from  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  for  a  short  term  of  years. 

After  the  gin  cumo  the  opener  and  •ntlcAtr, 
which  separate  the  locks  of  cotton,  remove 
the  dirt,  and  convert  the  tangled  fibre  into 
a  light  and  flocculent  bat  or  lop.  The  ma- 
chines of  this  stage  of  the  process  have  a 
number  of  names,  the  marks  of  the  rongli 
humor  of  the  Lancashire  men  among  whom 
they  originated.  They  were  known  aa  tcH- 
Umerl,  from  the  practice  of  beating  with 
willow  wands,  or  as  derili  and  tcohe*,  from 
their  toothed  drums,  which  tore  the  looks 
apart,  the  fibre  passing  from  one  to  anoth- 
er, and  the  dust  and  dirt  being  carried  off 
by  a  suction  blast,  or  falling  through  the 
toeehes  of  wire-cloth  into  a  box  beneath  the 
machine, 

The  Bwding-matMne  reduces  the  mass  of 
cotton  to  a  fleece  or  sliver,  the  fibres  laid 
parallel,  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  and 
twisted  into  a  yam.  Hand  cards  were  not 
sni>eTseded  by  machine  cards  until  about 
1770,  although  attempts  had  been  made  at 
carding -machines  by  Lewis  Paul  In  1746, 
and  by  Haigreaves  in  1760.  To  the  latter, 
to  Arkwright,  and  to  Mr.  Peele,  the  father 
of  the  first  Sir  Bobert  and  the  grandfather 
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of  the  HtMeanun,  the  InTentioD  is  ascribed. 
It  WM  hanll;  pOHsible  th«t  this 
link  in  the  ohftin  of  mAchines  shoiUd  long 
Uok  ■  difcoverer. 

Lewis  Paul  in  his  patent  of  1748  had  s 
number  of  parallel  cards  on  a  bed,  or  on  a 
cylinder,  with  liit«rTemng  spaces.    It 
need  in  oonneotion  with  an  npper  card 
concave,  and  when  the  strips  wtre  flill  they 
wem  taken  off,  and  the  Toving  removed  &om 
each.    Peele  In  1779  introdnoed  the  cyllndi 
His  machine  had  strips  of  card  aronnd  the 
dmm  to  ^ve  separate  Mven  or  carding$,  an  ' 
a  ean,  which  rotated  on  Its  base,  to  give 
■light  twist  to  the  rovings.     This  was  pe 
haps  the  BiBt  roving  ean.     The  eord-ttUHiing 
machine  was  Invented  by  Amos  Wbittemore, 
of  Maasachnaetta,  and  patented  by  him  In 
1797. 

Next  in  order  of  operation,  thongh  the 
flnrt  to  feel  the  rising  tide  of  invention,  was 
the  ipitaiing  nuieltim.  In  ancient  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  Arabia,  India,  Greece,  and  Home 
die  Mtlqf  and  fpiuIEs  were  the  means  of 
spinning.  The  spinnJnff-wiUel  may  have  orig- 
inated among  our  cousins  of  Hindostan,  as 
it  was  certaioly  known  there  at  a  somewhat 
distant  period ;  it  appears  in  onr  illimtinated 
mieeals  of  the  fourteenth  oentnry,  but  only 
among  the  lady  population,  being  nsed  by 
■pinsten  and  matrons  of  rank.  The  great 
bnlk  of  the  apinniag  vas  by  the  distaff, 
which  indeed  is  still  nsed  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Among  English- 
speaking  peoples  it  enrvived  latest  in  the 
Jlax^hetl,  in  which  a  continnons  thread  was 
spnn  from  a  tussock  of  combed  flax  held 
npoD  a  distaff  at  one  end  of  the  machine. 

So  fJar  as  we  are  concerned,  the  commence- 
ment of  onr  century  finds  the  spinning  of 
cotton  and  wool  in  the  condition  of  many 
previona  ages  and  centuries;  It  was  done 
Dpon  hand  spinning-wheels.  This  was  tme 
as  to  work  done  fbr  the  hotasehotd  and  that 
which  was  done  in  the  way  of  hnsiness,  be- 
ing disttibnted  by  the  spinning  msstera  of 
a  neighborhood  to  the  operativeB,  who  did 
the  work  at  their  own  honses.  When  Har- 
greaves  invented  the  spinning-Jenny  in  1766 
ootton  and  woolen  nitl1«  were  onknown. 

The  wool  being  carded  into  rolls  in  which 
the  fibres  were  arranged  in  one  direction,  the 
spinner  attached  the  endofonetothe  spindle, 
which  was  then  revolved  by  whirling  the 
large  wheel,  a  band  pasdng  over  the  periph- 
ery of  the  latter  and  over  a  little  pnlley  os 
the  spindle.  The  left  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor drew  out  the  roll  as  It  was  twisted,  the 
degree  of  its  elongation  andthebardnes*  of 
the  twist  depending  npon  the  distance  it  was 
polled  ont  and  the  nnmber  of  revolntions. 
In  practice,  the  spinner  steps  baok  a  dls- 
tanee  after  setting  the  wheel  a-whirling, 
and,  when  the  twist  is  satisfactory,  by  ahlft- 
ing  the  yam  ftom  the  point  to  the  shaft  of 
tiie  e{iiiidle,  and  rereiaing  the  direction  of 


lotatian,  the  yam  is  wound  open  the  spin- 
dle, excepting  the  end  of  the  yam,  which 
Is  left  prtOeoting  from  the  point  for  the  at- 
taolmient  of  another  roll  Another  fbatnie 
mnst  also  be  noticed,  as  it  has  a  very  close 
bearing  upon  what  was  followed  In  the  most 
perfect  known  spinning  machine,  the  rnalr, 
of  which  mcoe  presently.  The  spinner,  aft- 
drawing  out  the  roll,  giving  the  wheel 
a  whirl,  and  walking  backward  from  it, 
dropped  the  roving,  and  then,  advancing  to 
the  spindle,  took  the  roving  tietween  the 
finger  and  tiiomb ;  then,  giving  a  rapid  rev- 
olution to  the  wheel,  she  walked  bskckward 
away,  allowing  the  roving  to  slip  throogh 
the  grip  with  Just  such  friction  as  would 
secoie  the  reqoiied  tightness  of  twist.  This 
done,  the  yarn  was  woomd  upon  the  spindle, 
and  the  doable  prooesa  repeated  with  an- 
other carded  rolL 

This  was  the  wi^  with  wool,  and  snbse- 
qnently  with  cotton ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  rising  demand  for  cotton  yam  ooconed 
that  machinery  was  invented  to  supplement 
the  Individnal  exertions  of  the  spinner. 
Macliinery  was  first  applied  to  silk,  bnt  the 
material  was  expensive,  the  demand  limit- 
ed, and  the  prooefls  essentially  different. 
Lewis  Pant  led  off  in  this  line  of  invention 
his  patent  of  1738,  in  which  he  intfodnced 
the  Idea  of  snccesstve  pairs  of  Awiinig'  roU- 
en  for  elongating  the  roving,  the  speed  of  the 
Donseoutive  pairs  increasing  so  that  each 
polled  npon  the  roving  between  it  and  the 
preceding  pair,  the  eventnal  extension  de- 
pending npon  the  relative  rates  of  the  in- 
creaoe  of  speed  of  the  snooessive  pairs.  He 
alsogave  to  one  or  more  of  the  pMrs  of  roll- 
ers a  revolntion  in  a  plane  at  right  anglen 
to  that  of  theii  Indlvldaal  lotati^,  so  as  to 
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give  a  twist  to  the  yarn.  This  mTention  is 
said  to  have  originttted  with  Wyatt,  Paul 
being  only  a  promoter;  bowerer  that  may 
have  been,  it  waa  not  BucoeBsfiil,  owing, 
doubtless,  partly  to  want  of  skill  in  the 
making,  and  also  to  intrinsic  difflcalties,  for 
the  etune  invention,  in  a  modifled  form,  was 
patented  in  1B4S,  and  had  a  &ir  trial  on  a 
large  seale  in  Bhode  laland  before  it  was 
finally  abandoned. 

In  1756  Lewis  Fanl  tried  again  to  adapt 
machinery  to  the  work.  This  invention 
was  the  precniaor  of  the  boibin-<aid-Jlg  frame. 
He  seems  to  have  been  onfortnnate  in  his 
combinations. 

The  oardings  being  attached  endwise,  ore 
fed  between  roUere  which  deliver  the  long 
sliver  to  a  bobbin,  which  takes  it  np  faster 
as  to  length  than  it  is  delivered  by  the  roll- 
en,  and  ao  stretches  it  according  to  the 
qnality  required.  TheM  is  on  indistinct 
intimation  of  ajlyir  in  the  drawing  of  this 
machine  in  the  stretch  between  the  feed 
rollers  and  tiie  bobbins.  Hod  he  pnt  the 
draiiTin^  ralUrt  of  his  fonner  patent  to  the 
feed  rollers  and  bobbin  of  his  new  one,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  forestalled  Arkwright. 

Uargreaves's  spinnutg^joMy  was  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  spinning-wheel,  nnlike 
the  Paul  drotriiiff  litad,  which  had  a  radical- 
ly different  constroction.  Bomething  hod 
to  be  done  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  cotton  yam.  James  Hargieaves  wai 
man  for  the  occasion.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  suggestion  in  the  right  direction  was 
cansed  by  the  upsetting  of  a  spinoing- wheel 
by  one  of  his  ohildi«n.  It  (»«ljiiN«il  to  nm 
trAot  Me  tpiniUe  mu  vertioal.  Beie  was  the 
solution.  He  had  frequently  tried  to  spin 
•everal  yams  at  once  on  as  many  spindles, 
but  the  latter  being  horicontal,  the  yarns 
interfered.  He  mode  a  machine  in  1764 
with  eight  vertical  spindlu  in  a  row,  fed  by 
eight  TOTings,  which  were  held  by  a  fluted 
wooden  clasp  of  two  parallel  slats.  The 
ends  of  the  rovings  being  attached  to 
spindles,  the  wheel  was  i«volved  by  the 


right  hand,  rotating  the  spindles,  aud  tha 
clasp  which  lightly  dipped  the  rovings  was 
drawn  away  fiom  the  spindles,  paying  out 
the  roving,  which  was  twisted  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  spindles,  and  stretched  by  the 
retraction  of  the  clasp  and  the  amount  taken 
up  by  the  twist.  When  the  clasp  reached 
the  back  of  the  machine  the  yam  was  woond 
on  the  spindles,  the  tlasp  resumed  its  place 
near  them,  trtah  rovings  were  pieced  on  to 
the  ends  of  the  fonner  once,  and  the  work 
was  repeated. 

The  clasp  was,  ^  it  were,  a  long  fingn- 
and  thumb  to  hold  a  row  of  rovings,  and 
the  machine  was  eventually  made  to  con- 
tain as  many  as  eight;  spindles.  Eargreave* 
spun  in  secret  so  mncb  yam  that  the  jeal- 
ous workmen  broke  into  his  house  and  de- 
stroyed the  machine.  He  deviated  a  little 
ibota  bis  first  design  in  drafting  the  speoifi- 
oation  for  his  patent  of  1770.  He  there  bad 
a  series  of  bobbins  holding  iIuA* — soft  rov- 
ings having  but  little  twist — which  pan 
from  thence  to  a  row  of  spindles,  all  ro- 
tated &om  a  common  driving-wheeL  Be- 
tween the  two,  with  divisions  for  the  slubs, 
was  a  clasp,  which  was  managed  by  the  left 
hand,  to  bring  such  a  pressure  upon  the  rov- 
ing as  the  required  twist  might  warrant. 
A  prauer-wirt  regnlated  the  winding  of  the 
yam  on  the  spindles  in  the  intervals  of 
spinning. 

It  beug  piaved  that  he  had  sold  several 
of  his  machines  before  his  application  for  a 
patent,  the  latter  was  set  aside,  and  he  nev- 
er was  reasonably  lemanorated- 

When  the  ntaobine  of  Arkwright,  which 
is  next  in  order  of  date,  came  into  use,  the 
ipaumtg-jemjf  of  Horgreaves  still  held  its 
superiority  in  yam,  the  product  being  used 
for  the  w^  while  the  tiKit«r-(ii>i(l  of  the  Ark- 
Wright  rolUr-madiMte  was  used  for  the  vtarp. 
Subsequently  the  principal  featnrea  of  the 
Jenny  were  embodied  with  others  selected 
from  the  Arkwright  drawing  framt  U>  form 
what  was  playfully  termed  the  n«I^  by 
wMoh  name  it  is  universally  known  np  to 
date.     It  was  said  also  that 
until  the  invention  of  the 
Arkwright  machine  cotton 
yam   was  seldom  nsed   for 
warp,  owing  to  its  softness 
and  weakness,  the  jenny  not 
giving    a    sufficiently    hard 
twist  to  bear  the  strain  of 
the  loom.   Goods  were  there- 
fore usually  made,  at  the  pe- 
riod referred  to,  with  a  Ihmk 
warp  and  ooMoa  woo/. 

Arkwiight's  invention  for 
"making  of  weft  or  yam 
from  cotton,  flax,  and  wool," 
patented  17ti9,  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  its  time  and  class. 
It  was  designed  to  be  driven 
by  hoiw-^wer,  a  band  ftom 
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»  dnun  (m  tbe 

■faafC  giving 
iHOtioii   to   the 

It  was  mnoh  im- 
proved in  later 
yean,  and  waa 
driven  bj  wa- 
ter-power after 

tifled  larger  op- 
eratioua.  Thla 
■oon  followed, 
and     in     1786 

was  first  ap- 
plied to  cotton 
•piuniag.  The 
cotton  rovinge 
were  woond 
npon  Urge  bob- 
bins at  tbe  back 
upper  part  of 
tbe  machine, 
and  were  drawn 
bam  them  hj 
foni  pain  of 
ir»¥Biitg  rtlUrt, 
which,  movtng 
with  a  gradu- 
ated accelerated  speed,  elongated  the 
inga,  and  passed  them  to  tbe  flyers  and 
spindles  on  the  lower  part  of  the  machine. 
The  foDT  essential  parte  of  this  appatatna 
have  not  been  dispensed  with  in  ordinary 
spinning,  and  coustitnte  the  bobbi»-iuiA-Jhi 
frmme,  or  rovii>g~fraM»,  which  bids  fair  to 
hold  its  groond  for  spinning  ordinary  num- 
bers to  the  end  of  time. 

Hie  drawing  rollen  were  snggeeted  by 
the  Lewis  Paul  machine  of  1738 ;  bat  the/ji- 
4n  and  the  general  combination  are  of  the 
higheel  order  of  merit,  and  are  to  be  attrib- 
nted  to  AAwiight. 

Befereaoe  has  been  made  in  the  introdnc- 
tory  remarks  to  the  foctory  system  initiated 
by  Arkwrigbt  in  his  cotton  mills,  1768-1785. 
Aikwright  was  the  first  man  to  assooiate 
oonsecntively  the  various  prooeasee  in  cot- 
ton mannfaotnie  under  the  same  roof.  This 
seriee  ef  machines  for  carding,  drawing,  sod 
roving  wae  patented  in  1785,  and  &om  Atk- 
wiight't  period  we  date  tbe  origin  of  tbe 
foctory  system.  This  was  the  year  after  the 
ratification  by  Congress  of  the  defimtive 
toeaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris,  and  four 
years  beftne  Washington  became  Pieeident. 

Thencefbtword  tbe  system  had  but  to 
grow  and  extend ;  to  grow,  in  bringing  oth- 
«r  departments  of  the  cotton  mannfactnre, 
Hid  eventnally  those  of  wool,  flax,  and 
hemp,  into  the  same  method;  to  extend, 
in  feapeet  of  its  boundaries,  geographical 
and  eeonomicri — the  latter  by  the  inaagnra- 
tloii  of  par^lel  praotioes  in  other  interests, 


snch  as  the  working  of  metal,  leather,  and 

Tbe  invention  of  cotton  machinery  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  Arkwrigbt 
did  best  what  had  been  attempted  before. 
AikwrigbthedhisLewiaPaalijnBt  as  Pulton 
had  his  Symington  and  Rnmsey,  and  as  Ste- 
phenson had  bis  Trevetbick  and  Hedley. 

Many  other  improvements  might  be  cited, 
such  aa  Jenka'a  ring-ond -traveler  spinner,  if 
we  had  the  apace.  The  liat  of  apinning  ma- 
cblnea  cloeea  with  tbe  tmU,  and  at  present 
there  is  nothing  better  to  oQer.  The  per- 
fected mnle  has  been  called  tbe  "  iron  man" 
from  the  wondrons  skill  with  which  it  oper- 
ates. Apparently  instinct  with  life  and  feel- 
ing, it  performs  its  allotted  course  as  implic- 
itly as  a  meie  water-wheel,  but  tbe  exqui- 
sitia  provisions  for  timing  —  what  may  be 
called  the  opportuueneee  of  ita  movements 
— give  it  on  air  of  volition  and  prevision. 
These  featuies  belong  to  the  a*t«matio  mnle, 
or  the  lelf-actimg  mMit,  as  it  also  called.  It 
was  not  thus  in  the  original  mule  of  Cromp- 
ton.  In  this  the  main  featuiee  were  preaent, 
but  ware  brought  int«  and  continued  in  ac- 
tion by  tbe  CBie  and  Judgment  of  tbe  opera- 
tor. 

Sunnel  Crompton  waa  a  young  weaver 
when  be  applied  his  mind  to  the  eolatioii  of 
the  problem  how  to  make  a  machine  which 
ahould  avoid  certain  &ulta  preeent  in  the 
HaqieaTes  and  the  Arkwrigbt  machines. 
This  he  succeeded  in  doing  in  1779.  He 
placed  his  spiudleB  on  a  traveling  oairiage. 
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which  backed  away  from  the  toTiog  bob- 

liinB  to  stretch  and  twist  a  length  of  the . 
ingB,  and  then  ran  back  to  wind  the  yarn 
upon  the  spiudleB.  The  immediate  object 
was  to  deliTer  the  roving  with  the  required 
degree  of  attenuation,  and  twist  it  aa  deliv- 
ered. The  work  of  this  ntachina  was  finer 
than  an;  heretofore  produced,  and  the  ii 
proved  self-acting  mnle  still  maintains  its 
superior  oharaoter.  Even  at  the  first  it  was 
called  the  "muslin  wheel,"  as  its  yams  ri- 
valed in  BoftneBB  the  finer  kinds  from  India. 
Crompton  took  no  patent  for  It,  hnt  was  re- 
warded with  a  Porliamentar;  grant  of  £5000 
thirty-three  yeais  afterward.  He  died  in 
1827. 

PrevioTts  to  the  invention  of  the  mole  few 
spinners  could  make  yams  of  200  hauks  to 
the  ponnd,  the  hank  being  always  640  yards. 
The  natives  of  India  were  at  the  same  time 
making  yams  of  niunbeiB  varying  from  300 
to  400.  By  the  beat  constructed  moles  yam 
has  been  made  in  Manchester  of  number  700, 
which  was  woven  in  France.     The  iUnstra- 


tion  will  give  an  idea  of  the  machine,  though 
it  baa  not  the  compUcated  parts  of  the  self- 
acting  mole. 

The  male  of  Cioraptou  had  only  twenty 
to  thirty  spindles,  and  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  carriage  was  five  feet.  The  distance 
traveled  Is  now  mnch  greater,  and  some 
males  carry  1300  spindles. 

The  drawing  and  stretching  action  of  the 
male  spinner  makes  the  yam  finer  and  of  a 
more  nniform  tenuity  than  the  mere  draw- 
ing and  twisting  action  of  the  OirottU.  As 
delivered  by  the  rollers,  the  thread  is  thick- 
er iu  some  parts  than  in  others ;  these  thick- 
er parts,  not  being  so  efl'ectaslly  twisted  as 
the  smaller  parts,  are  softer,  and  yield  more 
readily  to  the  stretching  power  of  the  mnle ; 
by  this  means  the  twist  becomes  more  eqaa- 
ble  thionghont  the  yam. 

The  mide  carnage  carrying  the  spindles 


Mcedes  fr^m  the  tollers  with  a  velocity  some- 
what greater  than  the  rate  of  delivery  of 
the  iednc«d  roving,  the  rapid  revolntion  of 
the  spindles  giving  a  twist  to  the  yam, 
which  stretches  it  still  farther.  When  the 
rollers  cease  giving  out  the  lovings,  the 
mule  spinner  still  continues  to  recede,  its 
spindles  still  revolving,  and  thus  the  stretch- 
ing is  effected. 

When  the  dnming,  Mtretdttitg,  uid  MMfn^ 
of  the  yam  are  thus  accomplished,  the  male 
disengages  itself  from  the  parts  of  the  car- 
riage by  which  it  has  been  driven,  and  the 
carriage  is  returned  to  the  T<dlen,  the  thread 
being  wound  in  a  cop  upon  the  spindle  as 
the  carriage  returns. 

The  specific  difference  between  the  action 
of  the  throstle  and  the  mule  is,  that  the 
former  has  a  contiunons  action  upon  the 
loving,  droving,  tuiUHng,  and  wiadHif  it  apon 
the  iplmUe,  while  the  mule  dmwt  and  (wM« 
at  one  operation  as  the  carriage  runs  out, 
and  then  windi  all  the  lengths  upon  the 
spindles  as  the  carriage  runs  in.  The  anto- 
matio  disengagement  is  the  invention  of 
Roberts,  in  1830,  and  of  Hason. 

The  Jenny  and  the  drawing  frame  being 
fairly  at  work,  the  cry  was  now,  "  What  is 
t«  become  of  the  yam  T  there  will  not  be 
hands  enoogh  to  weave  it."  The  Rev.  Ed- 
mnnd  Cart  Wright  set  himself  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  took  oot  a  pat«nt  for  a 
power-loom  in  1785,  and  a  second  in  1787. 
He  was  at  great  expense,  and  worked  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  poor  mechanic, 
having  very  little  judgment  in  the  propor- 
tion of  parts  or  the  convenient  modes  for 
the  transmission  of  motion.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  his  way  was  in  the  HaSy 
and  spongy  character  of  the  warp,  and  in 
the  necessity  for  stopping  the  loom  to  dress 
a  length  of  warp.  This  was  avoided  by  the 
invention  of  the  sizing  and  dressing  machine 
of  BadclifFe,  of  Stock^rt,  in  1803,  which  took 
the  yams  from  the  warping  machine,  carried 
them  between  two  rollers,  one  of  which  re- 
volved in  a  reservoir  of  thin  past«,  then  be- 
tween brushes,  which  rid  the  yams  of  super- 
flaons  and  uneven  paste,  then  over  a  heat- 
ed copper  box,  which  dried  them,  and  then 
wound  them  on  the  yam-beam  of  the  loom. 
The  power-loom  was  only  extensively  adopt- 
ed abont  1801— the  year  of  expiration  of 
Cartwright's  principal  patent.  He  received 
£10,000  from  Parliament.  The  jnatness  of 
Cartwright's  claim  to  the  power-loom  maybe 
appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  his  loom, 
patented  in  1787,  has  aatomatio  meohanic^ 
devices  to  operate  all  parts.  Itwosamemo- 
rable  saccess  for  a  man  of  letters,  whose  first 
attempt  at  a  power-loom  was  nMde  in,  17B4, 
before  he  had  ever  seen  aloom.  Eventually, 
by  the  exertions  of  HoTTOcfcs,  of  Stockport, 
in  1603,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  work,  the  power-loom  became 
fixed  in  nee.    Jaoqnoid,  of  Lyon%  F^«noe, 
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Boberte,  of  ManohMtet,  England,  and  moK 
lat«l;  Bigelow,  CrompUm,  and  Ly all,  of  tbia 
ooimtry,  have  bronght  the  macbine  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfeotdon  whicb  is  a  marvel  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  an  object  of  respect  to  thoee 
who  happen  to  be  a  little  better  inibimed  in 
i«chuica]  mattem. 

It  maj  be  mentioned  that  the  mill  at  Wal- 
tham,  HaMaohiuetta,  erected  in  1913,  waa  the 
flrat  in  the  woTld  in  whioh  were  cumbined 
machines  for  all  the  prooeoBee  wbicb  COD  vert 
the  raw  cotton  into  cloth.  The  mills  of  Ark- 
Wright,  at  Cromford,  in  DerbysluTe,  erected 
1771-75,  and  that  of  Slater,  at  Pawtncket, 
Bhode  Island,  1790,  had  no  power-loomi. 

Crompton  ia  a  name  twice  fnntoos  in  tbe 
history  of  the  manufacture  of  fibre.  Hia 
loom,  repreaentod  in  the  accompanying  out, 
is  not  a  loom  for  cotton,  bot  a  more  compli- 
cated atmctnre  far  fignie- weaving,  as  in 
carpet-making. 

The  Jacqnard  loom  is  the  most  distinct- 
ively CQiioDS  in  the  list  of  looma.  Jao- 
qnud,  of  Lyons,  is  reported  to  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  in  1700,  and  in  1801  he 
reoeived  from  the  National  Expoaitton  a 
bronie  medal  for  hia  invention  of  a  macliine 
Sat  figme-weaving,  which  he  patented. 

The  appendage  to  the  loom  which  eonati- 
tntee  the  Jacqnard  attachment  is  to  elevate 
or  deprees  the  warp  threads  for  the  incep- 
tion of  the  shnttle,  the  action  being  pro- 
duced by  carda  with  pnnobed  bolee,  which 
admit  the  passage  of  needles  which  gov- 
ern the  warp  threads.  The  holee  in  a  card 
represent  the  warps  to  be  raised  for  a  cer- 
tain passage  of  the  shnttle,  and  the  needles, 
dropping  into  the  holes,  govern  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ahed  so  that  the  required  threads 
of  warp  oome  to  the  mrface.  The  next  card 
governs  the  next  motion  of  the  warpe ;  and 
so  on,  tlie  required  oolor  being  brought  np 


or  kept  np,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  ftgnred 
stuff,  from  the  finest  silk  to  the  moat  aolid 
carpet,  flgnred  velvets  and  Wilton  carpets, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  genina  of  Jacqnard, 
who  made  it  possible  to  do  by  machinery 
what  was  before  an  expensive  operation 
requiring  skilliul  hands. 

While  the  art  of  the  dyer  is  as  old  aa 
Tyie,  and  the  colom  of  antiquity  ar«  not, 
perhaps,  excelled  in  Instre  and  stability,  the 
variety  has  increased,  and  the  modes  have 
become  more  nnmerona  and  cheap.  Dje 
hatha  and  mordanta  were  well  underatood  in 
India  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  were  aUo 
one  or  more  styles  of  calico-printing,  inolnd- 
ing  chintz  patterns  and  the  resist  process, 
which  helped  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the 
Peele  family. 

Pliny  refers  to  the  bUU  of  the  Egyptians 
as  "wonderfol"  In  imparting  to  white  lobea 
a  number  of  colors  by  steeping  "  with  dye- 
absoibing  drugs"  (mordants),  after  which 
the  goods  take  on  several  tints  when  boiled 
in  a  dye  bath  of  one  color.  Cort«z  waa  met 
in  Mexico  by  people  who  wore  cotton  dresses 
with  Dolly  Varden  patterns  in  black,  blue, 
red,  yellow,  and  green. 

These  instances,  which  are  but  a  tithe  of 
what  offers,  show  that  calico-printing  ia  old 
enough,  and,  indeed,  it  was  practiced  ss  a 
profession  at  Augsburg  at  the  latter  port  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  about  which  time 
it  was  introduced  into  England.  Band  proc- 
esses, however,  were  all  that  were  known. 
Their  nature  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine, 
bnt  Bobert  Peele,  a  farmer  of  Blackburn,  in- 
vented the  method  of  printing  by  bloda,  each 
cut  out  to  correspond  with  its  part  of  the 
pattern,  and  laid  in  apposition  by  means 
of  rtgitttr  piiu.  Thia  may  have  been  about 
1776,  a  year  or  two  before  hia  invention  of 
the  manglt  and  the  oyHador  carding-maddne. 
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the  roller  principle  of  which  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  calioo-printing  machine  (1785), 
which  has  its  pattern  engraved  on  the  face 
of  a  cylinder,  and  which,  with  varions  im- 
proyements  in  detail,  remains  in  nse  to  the 
present  day.  The  object  he  chose  for  his 
first  attempt  at  hand-printing  was  a  pars- 
ley leaf.  The  women  of  his  family  ironed 
the  goods,  and  he  was  long  called,  without 
intentional  disparagement,  ''Paisley -leaf 
Peele." 

In  this  machine  the  pattern  for  each  color 
is  engraved  on  a  cylinder  which  revolves  so 
as  to  dip  its  lower  surface  in  a  trough  of 
color ;  the  face  of  each  cylinder  is  scraped 
clean  by  a  blade  called  a  doctor,  leaving  the 
color  only  in  the  \engraved  lines ;  the  cloth 
passes  against  the  cylinders  in  turn,  and  re- 
ceives a  portion  of  its  pattern  from  each. 
By  an  American  improvement  the  number 
of  cylinders  which  may  be  applied  to  each 
web  is  increased  to  twelve.  The  mode  of 
engraving  the  cylinders  has  undergone  a 
complete  change  since  the  invention  by  Ja- 
cob Perkins,  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  roller 
die  and  transfer  process,  in  which  a  design 
on  an  engraved  and  subsequently  hardened 
steel  die  is  impressed  into  the  copper  cylin- 
der in  repetition  to  any  required  extent. 

Bobert  Peele  was  also  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing two  very  valuable  processes,  known  as 
the  discharge  and  reaitt  styles.  The  latter  he 
is  said  to  have  bought  of  a  commercial  trav- 
eler for  £5,  and  to  have  made  £250,000  by 
it.  The  diadutrge  style  is  a  process  in  which 
the  cloth  is  printed  with  a  material  which 
prevents  the  mordant  from  becoming  fast,  so 
that  when  the  dye  is  applied  and  the  cloth 
washed,  the  dye  is  not  fast  at  those  places. 
The  retiai  style  is  one  in  which  the  cloth 
has  a  pattern  printed  in  paste,  and  is  then 
dyed  in  indigo.  The  paste  resists  the  color- 
ing matter,  and  these  parts  are  white  on  a 
blue  ground  when  the*  cloth  is  washed. 

The  name  of  Peele,  the  self-taught  dyer 
and  mechanic,  and  his  son  and  g^randson,  the 
two  Sir  Boberts,the  latter  being  the  states- 
man who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  1850,  are  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  more  specifically 
with  the  carding  and  the  calico-printing. 

WASUWGTOTr,  D.  C.        EdWABD  H.  KmOHT. 


A  CHARACTER  MASK. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

YES,  it  was  a  great  success,  that  won- 
derful piece  of  amateur  acting.  The 
applause  of  the  audience  was  not  only  be- 
yond mistake  genuine  and  spontaneous,  but 
it  was  beyond  mistake  the  irrepressible  out- 
burst of  admixing  surprise.  Lamont  was 
the  hero  of  the  evening,  and  if  his  personal 
friends,  of  whom  he  had  many,  were  pleased 
with  his  snocess,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 


the  eyes  of  his /mio^  Nettie  Burnet,  bright- 
ened almost  into  tears  at  the  applauses  and 
praises  that  followed  the  performance.  She 
had  a  special  reason  for  being  delighted. 
Lamont  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  who  had 
read  and  traveled  a  great  deal,  and  Nettie 
knew  it  was  not  a  girPs  partiality  which 
made  her  think  him  far  superior  to  the  best 
of  the  other  young  men  she  knew ;  but  La- 
mont was  shy  and  reserved  with  most  peo- 
ple, and  perhaps  especially  with  women,  and 
many  persons  therefore  believed  that  there 
was  nothing  in  him.  If  they  could  only 
have  heard  him  as  he  talked  to  her,  she  oft- 
en thought,  they  would  not  say  there  was 
nothing  in  him.  If  they  could  have  follow- 
ed the  stream  of  fresh,  vivid  ideas,  odd  fan- 
cies, curious  illustrations,  that  came  flowing 
from  him  when  he  felt  himself  thoroughly 
at  his  ease,  they  would  not  have  supposed 
there  was  nothing  in  him.  If  they  could 
have  heard  him  talk  of  books,  of  the  vari- 
ous literatures  whose  masterpieces  were  fa- 
miliar to  him,  they  would  have  known  there 
was  something  in  him.  She  had  known  him 
always,  but  that  was  not  enough.  She  want- 
ed other  people  to  know  him  too.  Women 
have  always  in  them  something  of  the  spirit 
of  that  king  of  Lydia  whose  story  is  told  by 
Herodotus,  and  who  was  not  content  to  be 
himself  the  possessor  of  a  treasure  unless 
his  friend  could  also  see  and  appreciate  it. 
Therefore  Nettie  Burnet  was  espeoiaUy  de- 
lighted because  now  every  one  must  know 
what  a  wonderfully  clever  fellow  she  had 
for  a  lover. 

The  amateur  performance  in  which  La- 
mont so  distinguished  himself  took  place  at 
the  house  of  a  lady  who  claimed  to  be  at 
once  a  leader  of  fashion  and  of  culture,  and 
who  lived  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  region,  but 
not  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Lamont  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  as  a  performer,  be- 
ing at  first  only  invited  as  an  ordinary  guest 
But  one  of  the  actors  had  suddenly  to  leave 
for  Europe  within  a  few  days  of  the  per- 
fbrmance,  and  the  hostess  besought  Lamont, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  a  man  of  taste  and 
talent,  and  a  remarkably  obliging  person,  to 
undertake  the  part.  The  play  was  adapted 
from  the  French  by  the  hostess  herself;  the 
part  offered  to  L^unont  seemed  to  promise 
Uttle  difficulty  of  study ;  Lamont  was  taken 
suddenly  and  at  a  disadvantage,  and  he  con- 
sented. 

Then,  as  he  could  not  back  out,  and  was 
impelled  by  desperation,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  very  most  he  could  of  the  part.  In  it- 
self the  part  was  secondary  and  feeble.  It 
was  that  of  a  man  who  never  could  make 
up  his  mind  in  time  to  do  any  thing,  but  al- 
ways doubted  and  hesitated  until  the  chance 
had  gone  by.  He  might  have  made  a  suc- 
cess here  and  a  success  there;  he  might 
have  married  a  charming  girl;  but  be  al- 
ways doubted,  and  so  on— every  one  knows 
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the  sort  of  part ;  it  is  aa  old  aa  the  hilla  in 
literature  and  comedy.  Lamont  '^  did  not 
see  himself  in  the  part/'  as  English  actors 
and  actresses  say.  He  resolved  to  make  out 
a  new  and  original  reading  of  it  for  himself. 
There  flashed  npon  his  mind  a  hint  for  a 
character  let  drop  by  Diokens,  and  preserved 
in  Forster's  lAft — the  suggestion  of  a  man 
who  was  always  asking  himself  what  every 
body's  motive  was  beforChe  wonld  agree  to 
any  thing.  Lamont  thought  of  converting 
the  person  in  the  play  from  the  mere  com- 
monplace type  of  indecision  and  vacilla- 
tion into  something  far  more  morbidly  cu- 
rious and  striking.  Suppose  a  human  be- 
ing constitutionally  steeped  in  distrust  of 
himself  and  aU  others,  so  that  he  could  take 
no  step  in  life  without  the  dread  that  a  pi1(- 
fiUl  was  opening,  a  trap  was  laid  for  him ; 
that  Fortune  herself  would  have  appealed 
to  him  in  vain,  because  he  would  have  re- 
fused to  accept  her  outstretched  hand  till 
he  had  first  tortured  his  brain  to  find  out 
what  her  malign  motive  could  be ;  that  even 
when  the  girl  he  loved  told  him  she  loved 
him,  he  began  to  think  she  must  have  some 
mean  and  selfish  motive,  and  drew  back  and 
hesitated,  until  she  turned  from  him  and 
scorned  him  and  left  him.  Such  a  charac- 
ter as  this,  so  pitiable,  so  despicable,  so  sad, 
he  thought  could  surely  be  made  a  fresh 
and  striking  figure  on  the  stage,  and  yet 
would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pur- 
pose and  the  dramatic  business  which  the 
more  commonplace  rendering  was  intended 
to  suit.  Lamont  became  possessed  with  the 
idea,  and  resolved  to  make  it  a  success. 

Every  body  is  prepared  to  understand  how 
the  character  acts  on  the  expression  of  the 
face.  Lamont  had  read  and  thought  a  good 
deal  about  the  manner  in  which  the  expres- 
aion  acts  upon  the  character.  He  resolved 
to  try  the  experiment  in  his  own  case,  and 
Me  whether,  by  moulding  his  features  while 
he  studied  and  acted  the  part  into  the  exact 
expression  which  to  his  mind  typified  it,  the 
very  sentiments  and  impulses  of  such  a  na- 
ture would  not  arise  within  him  for  the  time, 
and  guide  him  to  a  perfect  realization  of  the 
character.  He  had  a  fine  plastic  face,  and 
was  always  admirable  at  mimicry.  Study- 
ing before  a  mirror  he  obtained  what  he  con- 
sidered the  very  expression  of  the  face  which 
ought  to  belong  to  his  part.  The  expression 
was  not  deeply  marked,  but  was  very  effect- 
ive. The  lips  closely  set,  and  the  lines  of 
the  mouth  drawn  down ;  the  eyebrows  a  lit- 
tle contracted  gave  an  air  at  once  sinister, 
melancholy,  skeptical,  and  overcautious. 
The  eyes  acquired  a  look  curiously  peering 
and  distrustful,  and  the  drawn-down  lines 
of  the  mouth  spoke  of  corroding  disbelief 
and  caution.  The  more  Lamont  studied  his 
face  in  the  glass,  the  more  the  character,  as 
he  read  it,  familiarized  itself  with  all  his 
senses,  and  became  easy  of  realization.    He 


did  not,  however,  exhibit  it  in  any  of  the 
rehearsals.  On  that  point  he  chsrged  his 
mind.  He  resolved  to  reserve  all  the  effect 
for  the  night  of  representation.  Therefore 
he  only  walked  through  the  rehearsals,  ex- 
citing in  the  mind  of  no  one  either  admira- 
tion or  the  reverse,  and  he  studied  the  part 
his  own  way  laboriously  at  home  of  mid- 
nights. 

When  the  night  of  performance  came  ev- 
ery body  was  delighted,  but  perhaps  hardly 
even  so  much  del^hted  as  surprised.  La- 
mont took  the  audience  by  storm.  His  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  foretold  the  success, 
and  prejuured  the  audience  for  the  reading 
of  the  part  which  he  had  devised.  The  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  and  morbid  doubt 
and  caution  was  wonderful.  It  was  pro- 
duced without  the  slightest  grimace,  and  it 
was  kept  up  as  if  Nature  herself  had  fash- 
ioned it.  You  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
say  where  the  change  was  in  Lament's  feat- 
ures; and*  yet  the  effect  of  the  change  was 
felt  through  the  whole  company  the  moment 
he  presented  himself  before  the  extempo- 
rized foot -lights.  He  had  created  a  part, 
and  become  the  success  of  the  night. 

When  the  performance  was  over  every 
body  wanted  to  see  Lamont.  The  hostess 
was  longing  to  grasp  his  hand,  and  would 
have  embraced  him  if  propriety  would  have 
allowed.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  Nettie 
Burnet  longed  for  him.  But  Lamont  re- 
mained in  his  dressing-room  changing  his 
dress  for  such  a  time  that  most  of  the  com- 
pany below  ceased  to  expect  him.  He  felt 
weary  of  the  whole  business,  discontented, 
and  gloomy.  ''  Why  did  I  make  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  myself  f  he  kept  asking  himself. 
''  Why  did  I  wish  for  the  renown  of  a  suc- 
cessful mountebank  f  Have  I  gained  any 
thing  by  converting  myself  into  a  buffoon  f  ^ 
A  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  languid  call  of 
"  Come"  from  our  hero,  were  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  a  colored  servant,  who  brought 
the  compliments  of  Mrs.  Stockdale,  the  host- 
ess, and  the  message  that  every  body  was 
longing  to  see  him. 

Lamont  grumbled  out  some  unmeaning 
answer,  and  dismissed  the  servant.  ''Of 
course,"  he  said  to  himself,  ''every  body 
wants  to  see  the  chief  buffoon." 

He  dressed  and  went  down  stairs,  and 
peered  unobserved  into  the  crowded  draw- 
ing-room. He  saw  Nettie  Burnet  talking  to 
a  man  whom  he  used  rather  to  Uke. 

"  I  know  what  that  fellow  means,"  he  said 
to  himsel£  "  He  thinks  he  can  make  a  profit 
out  of  my  foolery.  I  know  he  is  ridiculing 
me.  I  wish  Nettie  wouldn't  talk  to  fellows 
Uke  that." 

Nettie  at  this  moment  smiled  a  very  forced 
smile.  Her  thoughts  and  her  heart  were  not 
with  her  present  companion. 

"  Oh,  she  likes  it  well  enough,  I  dare  say," 
Lamont  said  to  himselt     ''She  laughs  at 
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his  impertinent  Jokes.  I  know  wlukt  that 
means.  The  fellow  has  grown  rich  hktely — 
in  some  swindling  way,  I  suppose— and  Net- 
tie probably  thinks  he  woidd  be  a  better 
catch  than  I  am.  Well,  she  is  no  worse  than 
all  women  I  She  does  not  know  that  I  am 
looking  at  her.  Good  Heavens!  how  merce- 
nary she  must  be !  How  could  I  ever  have 
believed  that  she  was  any  thing  else  f ' 

He  saw  that  his  hostess  was  moving  hith- 
er and  thither  among  the  crowd,  looking, 
probably,  for  him,  and  he  drew  baok. 

"I  nnderstand  Mrs.  Stockdale,"  he  mnr- 
mnred,  "mne.  She  thinks  she  shines  as  a 
patroness  of  talent  and  art,  and  all  that. 
And  she  spends  her  money  to  get  people 
round  her  to  flatter  her.  No,  madame— ex- 
cuse me.  I  may  have  played  the  buffoon 
once,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  shown  off 
any  more  for  the  amusement  of  my  lady's 
guests." 

He  stole  out  of  the  room  and  left  the 
house.  As  he  was  passing  through  the  hall 
an  acquaintance  encountered  him. 

"  Hallo,  Lament,  where  are  you  going  so 
early  t" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  f  '  demanded  Lamont, 
turning  sharply  on  him. 

''Oh,  for  no  particular  reason — only  I 
wonder  at  your  going  so  soon.  Every  body 
wants  to  talk  to  you.  That  was  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  acting.  Don't  go  so  soon.  Are 
you  sick  t" 

''  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  f  Do 
I  look  sick  f 

''No,  I  don't  think  you  do." 

"  But  you  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
asking." 

"Only  because  of  your  going  away  so 
soon.  Now  I  look  at  you,  Lamont,  I  think 
you  do  look  a  little  queer." 

Lamont  passed  brusquely  on  and  left  him, 
and  went  into  the  street. 

"Why  did  that  fellow  ask  me  if  I  was 
sick  f '  he  said  to  himself,  half  aloud.  "  Is 
there  any  thing  strange  about  my  appear- 
ance f  I  feel  strangely.  Am  I  sick  f  Am  I 
going  to  die  f  I  know  Nettie  Burnet  would 
gladly  many  that  fellow — for  his  money. 
What  could  her  motive  have  been  in  keep- 
ing me  hanging  after  her  all  this  timef 
Only  to  play  me  off  against  some  dilatory 
and  doubtfiil  suitor  who  is  richer,  I  sup- 
pose I  I  have  been  a  wretched  fool  all  this 
time,  but  I  see  it  now." 

The  discovery  brought  him  so  little  satis- 
faction that  he  felt  as  if  he  should  very  much 
wish  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  East  River. 
He  did  not  care  to  go  home,  for  he  knew  that 
be  was  in  no  mood  for  either  reading  or 
sleeping.  He  turned  into  the  club  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  found  his  way  moodily  to 
the  billianl-room,  where  he  played  a  few 
games.  The  first  two  games  he  won,  and 
he  felt  satisfied  that  his  antagonist  was  not 
playing  his  best,  but  was  only,  as  Hamlet 


would  say,  "making  a  wanton  of  him"  to 
draw  him  on.  So  be  declined  to  play  any 
more  with  that  gentleman,  and  they  nearly 
quarreled.  He  found  another  rival  who  won 
fit>m  him  three  games  in  succession,  and  La- 
mont felt  sure  he  was  cheated,  and  implied 
as  much.  There  might  have  been  a  very  se- 
rious quarrel  only  for  the  singular  and,  as 
Lamont  thought,  contemptuous  forbearance 
of  the  victor. 

"  I  know  what  the  fellow  means,"  Lamont 
thought.  "  He  wants  to  make  people  think 
that  I  have  been  drinking,  and  don't  know 
what  I  am  saying.  I  due  say  I  wronged 
him,  but  as  that's  the  meaning  of  his  cool 
good  humor  111  not  apologize." 

As  he  left  the  place  he  heard  the  man  he 
l^ad  tried  to  insult  say  to  a  companion, 

"  I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  poor 
Lamont  f  There's  something  very  strange 
about  him.  It  seems  as  if  he  were  going 
mad." 

""Can  I  be  going  madf"  the  bewildered 
Lamont  asked  ofhis  perplexed  soul.  "What 
could  he  have  meant  by  talking  of  my  going 
mad  f  I  believe  they  are  all  in  a  conspiracy 
to  drive  me  mad — ^Nettie  Burnet  and  all. 
But  they  sha'n't  succeed." 

Lamont  performed  odd  fteaks  that  night. 
He  went  to  a  gambling-house  and  played 
heavily  and  lost,  being  convinced  that  here, 
at  least,  he  was  certainly  cheated ;  and  he 
drank  a  good  deal,  or  rather  a  bad  deal,  of 
Champagne,  which,  however,  did  not  tend 
in  the  least  to  exhilarate  his  spirits.  It  was 
daylight  when  he  went  home,  weary,  mor- 
bid, wild.  He  slept  at  last  from  pure  fa- 
tigue, and  had  hideous  dreams  of  plots 
against  him,  in  which  Nettie  Burnet  play- 
ed a  leading  part  and  mocked  him. 

Lamont  woke  next  morning  unrefreshed, 
and  with  a  strange  and  bitter  sense  of  some- 
thing having  gone  wrong.  With  the  first 
waking  moment  came  the  feeling  that  life 
had  nothing  left  for  him.  He  looked  at  his 
face  in  the  glass,  and  thought  it  seemed  hag- 
gard and  old.  A  painful  doubt  of  every  thing 
had  possession  of  him,  and  yet  he  was  con- 
scious, too,  of  a  morbid  pride  in  his  very 
doubt.  Toward  Nettie  Burnet  a  corroding 
rancor  filled  him.  He  had  found  her  out ; 
she  never  cared  for  him,  the  cold-hearted, 
deceitful,  and  mercenary  girl  I  Just  like  all 
women !    He  knew  them  now.         , 

While  thus  feeding  his  soul  on  melan- 
choly reflection,  he  was  int«rrupted  by  a 
letter  from  Nettie  herself.  Only  yesterday 
the  sight  of  that  handwriting  would  have 
made  him  wild  with  Joy.  His  hands,  as  he 
took  it,  would  have  trembled  with  eager  de- 
light, though  he  had  parted  from  her  lat«  the 
evening  before,  and  was  to  meet  her  again 
soon — ^that  very  day.  He  took  the  letter 
and  held  it  in  his  hand  a  moment  unopen- 
ed, and  looked  at  the  address  with  a  mourn- 
ful cynicism.    "  What  a  fool  I  was  then  T'  he 
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said;  "what  a  fool  I  was  always — until 
now  P  With  a  sense  of  trinmph  in  his  su- 
periority of  newly  acquired  knowledge,  he 
opened  the  letter.  A  few  lines — tender, 
tonching,  loving  inquiry  about  his  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  evening  before,  sweet, 
fond  reproaches,  and  unspeakable  sugges- 
tions of  affection :  such  a  little  letter  as  men 
remember  for  years  and  years  after,  through 
changes  that  have  made  dreary  havoc  with 
friendship  and  the  objects  of  love  an<r  am- 
bition and  hope  and  all  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  character,  and  left  the  individual  na- 
ture as  withered  and  impotent  of  new  fresh 
growth  as  the  old  trunk  of  a  dead  tree. 

Lament  tossed  the  letter  scornfully  away. 

« I  understand  what  that  means  now,"  he 
said.  "He  didn't  propose  last  night — ^he 
didn't  come  up  to  the  mark  I  I  am  to  be 
played  off  a  little  more  against  him,  or  kept 
on  hand  in  case  she  should  have  to  fall  back 
on  me  after  alL" 

In  this  happy  mood  he  went  to  see  Nettie 
Burnet  that  day.  He  answered  her  loving 
inquiries  and  playful  reproaches  in  a  cold 
and  skeptical  way,  which  was  quite  new  to 
Nettie.  She  told  him  she  could  not  under- 
stand him,  to  which  he  answered  by  asking 
if  she  supposed  he  did  not  understand  her. 
When  she  looked  bewildered  and  scared  at 
his  words,  he  told  her  bluntly  that  he  had 
watched  her  the  previous  evening  as  she 
flirted  with  the  young  man  already  men- 
tioned. 

Nettie  laughed  with  a  frank,  fresh  cor- 
diality that  might  have  re-assured  any  man, 
and  protested  that  she  was  perfectly  weary 
of  the  poor  fellow  all  the  time  he  talked  to 
her,  and  was  only  yearning  for  Lament  to 
come  to  her.  The  poor  fellow  must  have 
seen  it  himself,  she  added. 

"The  poor  fellow f  Lament  said,  sar- 
castically. "Poor,  Nettie f  Perhaps  you 
would  like  me  to  think  that  you  don't  know 
how  much  money  he  has  come  in  for  f  Do 
you  want  to  make  me  believe  that.  Miss 
Burnet F 

"Oh  no,"  said  Nettie,  coloring  a  little. 
"I  don't  want  to  make  you  believe  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  or  any  thing  that  isn't 
true.  I  know  that  he  is  very  rich.  I  was 
not  thinking  of  his  money  when  I  called 
him  poor  fellow." 

"  Indeed  I  What,  then,  makes  him  jKior, 
may  I  ask  f  Lament  said^  in  a  tone  of  lofty 
sarcasm. 

"  I  suppose  I  spoke  of  him  with  pity," 
Nettie  answered,  and  tears  were  now  com- 
ing into  her  eyes,  "  because,  for  all  his  mon- 
ey, he  has  not  that — ^that  love — ^whioh  oth- 
ers seem  to  think  so  lightly  of." 

"  Oh,  but  he  can  have  love  enough,  sure- 
ly f  He  has  but  to  ask.  What  girl  would 
refuse  him  f 

"I  know  of  one  who  has  reAiaed  him," 
said  Nettie,  speaking  now  for  the  first  time 


rather  coldly ;  "but  we  need  not  speak  of 
this  any  more.  Why  are  you  so  strange  in 
your  manner  to-day  f  You  don't  look  like 
yourself.  I  can  not  tell  how,  but  you  seem 
to  me  quite  changed.  Are  you  angry  with 
me,  Arthur?    Have  I  done  any  thing  wrong  f 

"Wrong,  Miss  Burnet f  Surely  not. 
How  could  it  be  wrong  for  a  sensible  girl  to 
keep  two  lovers  on  hand — one  to  play  off 
against  the  other  f  Nothing  could  be  more 
prudent.  Of  course  he  understands.  He'U 
propose  again  to-day,  no  doubt.  Lalbt  night's 
refusal  was  only  a  pretty  little  ceremoniaL 
He  knows." 

"I  never  believed  that  you  could  insult 
me,  Arthur  Lament,"  the  girl  said,  trem- 
bling now  with  surprise  and  pain  and  an- 
ger. "  You  don't  deserve  that  any  woman 
should  love  you,  and  I  wiU  not  endure  to  be 
treated  so  cruelly." 

"  I  understand  all  this  perfectly,"  Lament 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "I  see  through 
it  perfectly.  Miss  Burnet.  You  are  looking 
for  a  pretext  to  quarrel,  in  order  that  you 
may  have  an  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  me." 

"  Oh,  for  shame  t    How  can  you — " 

"  I  thoroughly  understand,"  the  unfortu- 
nate Lament  persisted,  a  mighty  flood  of  bit- 
terness and  suspicion  welling  up  in  his  dis- 
tracted breast, "  and  I  may  as  well  save  you 
any  unnecessary  trouble.  I  don't  see  the 
use  of  waiting  to  be  dismissed,  Miss  Bur- 
net. Perhaps  I  am  in  the  way  this  very 
moment." 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur  I" 

The  cry  might  have  pierced  his  heart. 
But  now  that  heart  was  walled  in  by  a  mys- 
terious rampart  of  suspicion  and  ^sbelief, 
and  the  emotion  uppermost  in  the  wretched 
Lament's  mind  was  a  sickly  pride  in  the  sa- 
gacity which  had  enabled  him  to  find  her 
out.    He  coldly  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

"  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  f '  the 
all-bewildered  girl  exclaimed. 

"  You  have  done  all  that  a  woman  ought 
to  do  to  deserve  the  high  fortune  that  is  at 
your  command.  Miss  Burnet.  Pray  let  me 
not  stand  in  the  way." 

"  Arthur  I  Arthur  I"  and  she  put  her  hand 
beseechingly  on  his  arm.  "  You  don't  speak 
like  yourself .  Are  you  well?  Do  you  really 
mean  this  that  you  are  saying  f  What  ter- 
rible change  has  come  over  you  f " 

"Not  a  terrible  change-— I  have  come  to 
my  senses,  that  is  aU  I    Oood-moming." 

He  bowed,  and  walked  coolly  out  of  the 
room.  Nettie  Burnet  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment like  one  whose  motions  are  frozen  by 
fear  and  wonder.  A  horrible  idea  seemed 
to  have  possession  of  her.  That  man  who 
had  left  her  was  not  Lament — ^her  Lamont  * 
Could  old  tales  of  magic  be  true  f  Was  that 
some  cold  and  cruel  fiend  in  Arthur  La- 
ment's likeness  f  Was  Lamont  himself  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon,  or — ^thought  hardly  less 
fearful — ^had  her  lover  gone  mad  f 
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That  was  a  day  of  crael  tortme  to  poor 
Nettie. 

Lamont  left  her,  and  'went  slowly  home. 
Life  seemed  to  have  beoome  unbearable  to 
him.  Every  hour,  every  moment,  filled  him 
more  and  more  with  sickening  distrast.  The 
colored  servant,  whom  he  had  bought  years 
ago  in  the  South,  when  slavery  still  was,  and 
when  he,  a  boy  traveling  with  his  father, 
was  taken  with  pity  for  the  slave  boy 
younger  than  himself — ^this  colored  servant, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  to  New 
York,  and  always  befriended,  and  who  was 
devoted  to  him  as  the  dog  is  devoted  to  his 
master — ^this  servant  he  now  believed  to  be 
a  spy  set  to  watch  his  movements,  and  he 
reviled  him.  The  idea  now  took  jiossession 
of  him  that  people  thought  he  was  going 
mad.  This  explained,  he  assured  himself, 
the  otherwise  inexplicable  efforts  of  Nettie 
to  pacify  and  conciliate  him  even  after  he 
had  virtually  cast  her  from  him.  It  had 
greatly  puzzled  him  at  the  time  that  when 
he  had  so  sternly  let  her  know  how  he  had 
found  her  out,  she  should  still  have  endeav- 
ored to  speak  him  fair.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  got  by  that,  then,  he  had  thought ; 
what  can  be  her  motive  f  Her  motive,  we 
can  all  see,  was  not  &r  to  seek.  It  was 
simply  her  faithful  love.  But  Lamont,  in 
his  present  mood,  could  think  of  nothing 
like  that.  He  found  the  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  she  too  thought  he  was  going  mad, 
and  was  afraid  of  him. 

How  or  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  that  day  Lamont  never  clearly  knew.  He 
went  out,  and  wandered  about  the  obscurest 
streets  he  could  find,  avoiding  every  possi- 
bility of  meeting  any  one  he  knew.  Now 
and  then  he  thought  he  saw,  half  a  street 
off,  the  figure  of  some  acquaintance,  and  he 
knew  at  once  that  that  x^rson  must  have 
some  motive  for  hunting  him  out,  and  so  he 
fled  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  found 
himself  toward  evening  in  a  villainous  re- 
gion of  old  wharves  and  coal-yards  and  tim- 
ber-yards and  low  groggeries  and  tenement- 
houses,  somewhere  on  tiie  North  River,  and 
he  saw  the  quiet  stars  begin  to  rise  over  the 
New  Jersey  shore.  The  dreamy  poetic  light 
of  the  stars  only  brought  him  bitter  memo- 
ries— ^memories  nowimbittered  because  they 
spoke  of  hours  that  seemed  to  him  sweet,  as 
some  poisons  are  delusive  and  destrojdng  in 
their  sweetness.  How  many  evenings  had 
they  watched  those  stars  together,  he  and 
she — she  who  was  all  the  time,  ay,  even 
then,  so  worthless  and  so  false  I  What  could 
her  motive  be  for  deceiving  him  then  f  why 
did  she  pretend  to  love  him  f  he  asked  him- 
self;  and  he  turned  away,  and  plunged  on 
his  unmeaning  wanderings  in  another  di- 
rection. 

He  had  a  vague  impression  of  rambling 
purposeless  through  miles  of  streets,  of 
Htopping  in  some  low  quarter  to  listen  to  a 


noisy  quairel  between  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  of  interfering  to  rescue  the  woman  from 
the  man's  violence,  and  exchanging  blows 
with  the  man,  and  when  he  had  got  the 
better  in  the  fight,  asking  the  rescued  wom- 
an what  it  was  all  about,  and  when  she  told 
him  her  husband  had  accused  her  Wrongfiil- 
ly,  suddenly  fBelihg  certain  the  accusation 
was  quite  true,  and  telling  her  so,  and  re- 
ceiving her  denunciations  as  the  reward  of 
his  interference.  He  was  grimly  amused ; 
it  was  all  so  like  life,  he  thought.  After 
this  he  was  in  a  theatre,  where  an  actress 
was  receiving  great  applause,  and  he  felt 
sure  it  was  the  hired  work  of  a  paltry  eiaquef 
and  he  hissed  vehemently ;  and  there  was  a 
disturbance,  and  he  was  ejected,  laughing 
sarcastically.  It  was  a  Qerman  theatre, 
luckily  for  him,  and  nobody  there  knew 
who  he  was.  The  audience  took  him  mere- 
ly for  some  drunken  young  brawler. 

So  the  night  wore  away,  half  unreal,  as 
it  seemed  to  poor  Lamont,  in  its  dream-like 
weariness  and  pain.  He  wandered  at  last 
into  Madison  Square,  and  there,  worn  out 
from  excitement  and  fatigue  and  hunger, 
he  flung  himself  on  a  bench,  and  fell  faet 
asleep.  He  slept  for  some  hours  a  sleep  of 
me?e  exhaustion,  stolid  and  dreamless.  Then 
a  dream  came  on  him.  He  thought  that  be 
was  sinking  into  a  terrible  gulf  of  darkness, 
occasionally  broken  by  gusts  of  smoke,  and 
lighted  by  lurid  gleams  of  flame.  Down  in 
that  gulf,  it  seemed  to  be  made  known  to 
him,  was  madness ;  and  he  had  fallen  on  the 
crumbling  edges  of  the  gulf  where  it  opened 
in  the  earth,  and  the  crumbling  edge  was 
giving  way  beneath  him,  and  he  dung  in 
vain  with  desperate  tenacity  to  miserable 
littie  roots  and  stems  and  projecting  stones, 
which  all  yielded  at  his  touch ;  and  just  as 
he  was  sinking  he  saw  Nettie  Burnet  stand- 
ing above  him,  and  he  called  out  to  her  with 
a  wild  cry ;  and  she  caught  him,  and  would 
have  saved  him,  and  then — 

And  then  Lamont  opened  his  eyes  wildly, 
and  it  was  bright  morning,  and  between 
him  and  the  soft  blue  sky  the  face  of  Nettie 
Burnet  bent  over  him  with  eyes  full  of  alarm 
and  wonder  and  pity  and  love,  and  her  arms 
were  round  him,  and  he  felt  that  she  had 
just  kissed  him. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  Bewildered  and 
worn  out  as  he  was,  he  felt,  for  the  first  time 
for  two  days,  like  his  old  self  again. 

"  Oh,  Nettie,  my  love  I"  he  exclaimed, "  how 
did  you  come  here  f  how  did  you  find  me  f ' 

'^I  don't  know,  Arthur,"  the  afl^ghted 
but  rejoiced  girl  said,  still  clinging  to  him. 
It  was  luckily  very,  very  early,  and  no  ram- 
bler was  yet  in  Madison  Square  to  criticise 
this  odd  reunion.  ^'I  couldn't  sleep  aU 
night,  thinking  of  you — thinking  such 
dreadful  things! — and  I  got  up  very  early 
and  came  out  here,  I  don't  know  why ;  and 
then  I  saw  you  lying  there,  and  I  couldn't 
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believe  it  was  you  at  first;  and  then  yon 
called  out  my  name,  and  I  ran  to  yon — and 
oh,  thank  Qod,  yon  are  not  dead  I" 

How  Inclcy  once  more  that  it  was  so  ear- 
ly and  the  square  so  empty ! 

'^  Nettie/'  said  Lamont,  slowly,  as  all  the 
past  day  or  two  began  to  struggle  back  into 
his  memory,  "  look  at  me.  Do  I  look  in  any 
way  strange  to  you  t" 

**  No,  not  strange,  Arthur.  Ton  look  worn 
and  pale,  but  not  strange.  Oh,  not  strange. 
Not  like  yesterday !" 

''  Then  I  did  look  strange  yesterday,  Net- 
tie—you are  certain  f " 

<'  Oh  yes,  Arthur.  I  can't  tell  how  or  why, 
but  you  looked  unlike  yourselfl  Tou  seem- 
ed like  one  enchanted." 

''  So  I  was  enchanted,  Nettie,"  Arthur  said, 
with  a  sigh  of  profound  relief.  **  The  lines 
into  which  I  had  moulded  my  face  in  order 
to  play  that  confounded  part  remained  there, 
and  my  whole  nature  changed  with  the  ex- 
pression of  my  face !  I  had  read  of  such 
things  happening,  but  this  was  my  first 


experience,  and,  by  Jove!  it  shaU  be  my 
hist." 

*^  It  must  be  that,"  Nettie  exclaimed.  "  I 
knew  it  was  not  my  Arthur  Lamont,  his  real 
and  very  self,  who  was  so  strange  and  cruel 
to  me  yesterday.  Oh,  how  miserable  I  was 
then,  and  how  happy  I  am  now !" 

"  Tour  coming  here  saved  me,"  he  said. 
"  The  shock  of  delight  on  waking  and  see- 
ing you  startled  my  unlucky  features  back 
into  their  original  mould." 

"Arthur  dear,"  Nettie  said,  as  they  were 
leaving  the  square, "  please  don't  mimic  bad 
expressions  efface  any  more." 

"Never  fear,  Nettie;  I  have  had  quite 
enough  of  that,  my  love.  If  I  want  to  imi- 
tate any  expression  that  is  not  quite  my  own 
ever  again,  Fll  look  into  your  face  and  try 
to  copy  that  expression  if  I  can." 

Which  Nettie  said  was  nonsense ;  and  as 
they  could  not  be  found  ranging  the  streets 
when  the  morning  life  of  New  York  set  in, 
they  had  to  part  presently,  but  went  their 
several  ways  very  happy. 
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m.— THE  GERMANIC  PBOPLBS.— (CraMntMd:) 

BELIOIOUS   IDEAS. — VI. 

rr  face  of  the  rationalist  criticism  the 
Protestant  apology  established  itself. 
The  entire  school  of  apologists,  composed  of 
many  writers,  furiously  attacked  the  school 
of  the  critics.  At  this  time,  as  if  the  capital 
work  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  to  sow 
an  idea,  leaving  it  to  be  fecundated  by  an- 
other age,  Frederick  n.  died,  and  with  him 
died  toleration.  His  cousin  Frederick  Will- 
iam n.  succeeded  him.  Narrowness  succeed- 
ed to  breadth  of  view ;  intolerance  to  the  hu- 
manitarian spirit ;  routine  to  idea ;  a  king 
of  red  tape  to  a  king  of  the  spirit ;  a  bureau- 
crat to  a  hero ;  a  Protestant  who  wished  to 
carry  Protestantism,  through  official  means, 
to  every  conscience  succeeded  a  philosopher 
who  allowed  ideas  to  spread,  to  mingle,  to 
combat,  and  to  form  of  themselves  the  great 
ohemical  combinations  of  the  intellectual 
life,  to  have  the  same  spontaneity  which  na- 
ture enjoys  in  its  creative  work. 

The  Protestant  apologists,  after  all,  could 
advise  nothing  more  than  the  reading  of  the 
Bi  ble.  I  can  not  comprehend  how  the  Prot- 
estant peoples  of  Europe  delay  so  in  embra- 
cing the  republic  Often  in  my  reflections 
upon  history  I  have  maturely  considered 
that  vivacity  with  which  the  Latin  peoples 
comprehend  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  realize  the  most  advanced  ideas,  espe- 
cially in  the  sphere  of  politics.  Here  all 
the  elements  are  employed  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  complete  ignorance.  In  my  travels 
Vol.  Lw—Na  896.-7 


through  Switzerland  what  most  astonished 
me  was  the  quantity  of  liberal  ideas  which 
there  descend  from  the  pulpits,  mingled 
with  the  aroma  of  religious  ideas  and  eter- 
nal hopes.  When  I  heard  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Geneva,  a  sermon  full  of  aUu- 
sions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  genius  of 
liberty,  to  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  the  Book 
and  Code  of  democracies,  involuntarily  there 
passed  through  my  memory  the  sermons  I 
had  listened  to  in  my  parish  church,  filled 
with  threatenings,  with  terror,  with  pic- 
tures of  hell,  with  all  the  rhetoric  calculated 
to  belittle  the  mind  and  cast  it  into  dejec* 
tion  and  despair,  which  can  only  end  in 
the  slavery  of  the  conscience  and  the  souL 
If  the  Latin  peoples  could  read,  if  they  were 
obliged,  at  least  every  Sunday,  to  turn  the 
pages  of  their  Bibles  instead  of  hearing  the 
chants  of  theii  priests  tn  a  strange  and  un- 
intelligible language,  would  they  not  have 
Deen  two  centuries  ago  republicans  f — be- 
cause the  Bible  is  a  book  ftdl,  from  the  fixst 
page  to  the  last,  I  will  not  say  of  republic- 
an ideas,  but  certainly  of  republican  senti- 
ments, and  sentiments,  with  their  poetry, 
have  greater  influence  than  ideas  among  the 
people. 

The  Nile,  the  river  of  mysteries,  caressing 
the  stones  of  sepulchres,  bears  on  its  warm 
waters,  which  wind  through  the  desert,  like 
the  Milky  Way  through  the  sky,  the  osier 
cradle  of  the  enemy  of  kings,  the  savior  of 
peoples.  One  of  the  first  and  most  beau- 
tiful songs  of  the  Bible  is  devoted  to  cele- 
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brating  that  rout  of  Pharaoh  and  his  hoise- 
men,  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 
As  soon  as  the  tribes  established  themselves 
in  the  promised  land  they  founded  a  repub- 
lic, ruled  by  magistrates  called  Judges,  and 
whenever  any  tyrant  arose  the  sentiments 
of  liberty  and  the  eloquent  speech  of  trib- 
unes were  heard  even  in  the  hearts  and  on 
the  lips  of  their  women.  Jael  with  her 
hammer  drove  the  nail  into  the  temple  of 
the  tyrant  Sisera.  Deborah  sings  beneath 
the  palm-tree  the  victory  of  the  himible 
over  nine  hundred  war  chariots  mailed  with 
iron,  and  all  whelmed  in  the  wave  of  the 
rushing  Eishon.  At  the  feet  of  Gideon  fell 
the  golden  diadems  and  the  purple  man- 
tles from  the  temples  and  the  shoulders  of 
the  princes  of  Midian,  and  their  soldiers  fell 
in  the  field  like  the  grain  before  the  sickle 
of  the  reaper.  Jephthah  avenged  himself 
upon  his  people,  who  had  forsaken  him  for 
the  son  of  the  harlot,  by  saving  them  from 
conquerors  and  tyrants. 

Demosthenes  never  spoke  against  the 
kings  of  Macedon  as  the  last  of  the  Judges 
speaks  against  the  kings  whom  his  mis- 
guided tribes  demanded.  Even  yet  when 
we  wish  to  condemn  the  servile  tendencies 
of  the  masses  we  must  repeat  that  sublime 
language  and  announce  the  same  punish- 
ments. The  discourse  of  Samuel  is  reitera- 
ted from  age  to  age  as  well  in  the  impreca- 
tions of  Daaton  against  the  kings  of  France 
as  in  the  songs  of  Schiller  which  paint  the 
birth  of  the  republic  of  Switzerland.  Every 
tribune  may  say  to  every  people  the  same. 
Do  you  seek  a  king  f  Your  free  tribes  shall 
be  slaves.  Your  sons  shall  be  chained  to 
the  cars  of  the  king  like  beasts.  You  shall 
be  bom  with  the  mark  of  your  ignominy, 
and  from  the  womb  of  your  mother  to  the 
womb  of  the  sepulchre  you  shaU  be  the 
property  of  another,  like  the  dods  of  the 
field  or  the  cattle  of  the  pasture.  You  shall 
go,  some  before  him  like  harnessed  beasts, 
and  some  behind  him  like  herds.  He  shall 
dispose  of  your  horses  and  your  riders  for 
his  pleasure  and  for  his  court,  for  his  hatred 
and  his  wars.  You  shall  moisten  the  earth 
with  your  sweat,  and  the  fruit  shall  be  his. 
You  shall  drench  the  fields  of  battle  with 
your  blood,  and  the  victory  shall  be  hi8« 
You  shall  sow,  and  he  shall  reap.  You  shall 
gather  in  the  vintage,  and  he  shall  be  drunk- 
en. You  shall  beget,  and  he  shall  dispose 
of  your  sons.  No  longer  shall  you  call  your- 
selves the  elect  of  the  God  of  Israel,  but  the 
eunuchs  of  the  seraglio  of  the  king.  Your 
daughters  shall  anoint  his  body,  and  deliv- 
er themselves  over  to  his  lusts.  You  shall 
be  parted,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  among  his 
courtiers.  Your  life  and  your  pleasure  shall 
only  depend  upon  his  caprice.  You  shall 
make  soft  the  cushions  upon  which  he  re- 
poses, you  shall  lick  the  feet  with  which  he 
crushes  your  necks.    Your  blood,  your  hon- 


or, your  heritage,  your  daughters,  and  your 
wives,  all  shall  be  the  property  of  the  mon- 
arch, the  lord  of  Israel,  which  shall  be  his 
domain.  And  when  you  ask  for  this  you  ask 
for  a  gag  for  your  lips,  a  bridle  for  your 
mouths,  a  collar  for  your  necks,  handcufis 
for  your  hands,  manacles  for  your  feet,  night 
in  your  intelligence,  death  in  your  hearts, 
humiliation  before  God,  and  dishonor  before 
the  world. 

These  terrible  prophecies  are  frilfilled. 
The  history  of  the  monarchy  confirms,  from 
its  first  to  its  last  pages,  all  the  warnings  of 
the  prophet.  The  king  chosen  by  that  peo- 
ple, oblivious  of  their  religion  and  their  re- 
public, grew  austere  and  frill  of  pride  as  a 
rebellious  angel.  He  made  himself  a  god. 
Not  contented  with  the  simple  political  and 
civil  magistracy,  he  aspired  to  the  religious 
and  sacerdotal  magistracy,  to  oppress  under 
its  iron  hands  body  and  soul  of  his  imbecile 
vassals.  In  vain  do  the  greatest  kings  rise 
to  that  Oriental  or  pagan  throne  where  God 
is  absent.  David  alone  shines  for  a  moment, 
but  he  is  a  contradiction  of  the  monarchical 
principles  of  hereditary  transmission  and 
Oriental  caste.  For  David  is  a  shepherd, 
whom  not  his  birth,  but  his  morality,  has  ex- 
alted. When  the  hereditary  principle  ap- 
pears, there  appears  with  it  the  crime  which 
is  innate  in  the  monarchy,  an  institution 
radically  contrary  to  justice.  Solomon  is 
the  king  par  excellence.  All  the  gifts  of 
beauty  have  fallen  upon  his  person,  and  all 
the  fire  and  light  of  science  upon  his  under- 
standing. Distant  peoples  praise  him.  The 
irise  men  of  the  East  seek  him.  The  kings 
feel  the  need  of  him.  Beneath  his  sceptre 
rises  the  Temple  of  the  Living  God,  crown- 
ed by  the  woods  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ; 
formed  of  stones  cut  by  the  workmen  of 
Tyre ;  adorned  by  the  iron  and  bronze  and 
silver  and  gold  of  Hiram ;  sanctified  by  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant;  inaugurated  by  the 
holocaust  of  twenty-two  thousand  oxen  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty -two  thousand 
sheep ;  enriched  by  presents  brought  in  ships 
through  the  Red  Sea  from  Ophir,  in  the  Ori- 
ent, from  Tarsus,  in  the  West ;  illuminated 
by  the  wisdom  of  its  founder.  But  as  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  corrupting  or  so 
fatal  as  absolute  power,  this  king,  almost 
divine,  corrupts  his  artist  heart  with  the 
abominations  of  vice,  weakens  his  warrior 
force  with  the  enervation  of  idleness,  stains 
his  cultivated  intelligence  with  the  fables 
of  magic,  obscures  his  believing  faith  with 
the  errors  of  idolatry,  and  furnishes  another 
proof  that  the  greatest  among  men  can  not 
be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  throne  and 
converted  into  a  species  of  god  without  be- 
ing changed,  through  this  derogation  frx>m 
the  laws  of  nature,  into  something  brutiBh. 
And  thus  the  monarchy,  from  failure  to  fail- 
ure, from  defeat  to  defeat,  with  the  first  rejH 
resentatives  of  the  djmasty  of  David  de- 
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fltroys  the  nnity  of  Israel,  defeats  and  dis- 
perses the  tribes  nnited  by  the  republic,  and, 
with  the  last,  delivers  the  kingdom  to  the 
foreigner,  the  race  to  captivity,  the  Holy 
City  to  destruction  and  sack,  the  Temple  to 
the  flames. 

Read  the  prophets.  Isaiah  cries:  Cormpt 
generation,  ye  have  left  the  temple  of  Jeho- 
vah to  seek  the  temple  of  idols.  The  head 
and  the  heart  are  sick,  the  feet  are  swollen, 
the  members  in  pain.  Children  of  Israel, 
ye  are  all  one  sore  which  no  ointment  can 
core  and  no  oil  can  heaL  God  desires  no 
bnmt-offering.  Weary  Him  not  with  the 
smoke  of  yoor  sacrifices.  Jeremiah  weeps 
in  desolation :  The  populous  city  is  solitary. 
The  spouse  of  kings  is  a  widow ;  the  queen 
of  the  peoples  is  subject  to  tribute.  The 
soldiers  which  should  roar  like  lions  to  de- 
fend Zion  run  like  deer.  The  virgins  which 
praised  her  with  their  songs  have  gone,  with 
shackled  hands  and  feet,  captives  to  the 
seraglios  of  the  East.  Ezekiel  sings :  Thou 
wert  a  vine  planted  by  the  waters.  Thy 
leaves  gave  shade  to  peoples,  and  thy  stalk 
was  so  strong  that  the  kings  took  it  for 
their  sceptre.  But  the  wlad  of  summer  has 
burned  thee  up  as  the  fire  consumes  the  dry 
grass.  Daniel  exclaims:  Thy  tyrant  has 
ndsed  his  image  in  a  golden  statue  seventy 
cubits  high.  The  herald  calls  thee  in  a  loud 
voice  to  fSedl  down  and  worship  it  upon  thy 
knees.  Hosea  hears  the  strident  sounds  of 
the  trumpets  of  angels,  and  the  earth  moves 
as  if  it  bore  dead  ofEspring  in  its  womb. 
Joel  looks  forth  and  sees  no  fields.  The  cat- 
erpillar has  destroyed  the  trees,  and  the  lo- 
cust the  crops.  The  old  men  sleep  no  more 
except  for  drunkenness,  and  the  women 
wake  no  more  except  for  pleasure.  The 
priests  are  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  the 
prophets  in  mourning.  The  wrath  of  Heav- 
en has  consumed  the  red  flowers  of  the  pome- 
granate, the  fig-tree  with  its  ripe  fruit,  the 
vine  loaded  with  grapes,  the  palm-tree  of 
the  desert  and  its  dates  of  gold.  Amos 
chides  Israel  because  Jehovah  had  preferred 
it  among  all  nations,  and  Israel  had  denied 
Jehovah  among  all  gods.  Jonas  announces 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  after  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  invites  the  mourners  of  the  world 
to  the  burial  of  the  proud  cities  and  the 
haughty  kings.  Micah  complains  that 
where  God  placed  his  house  of  prayer  the 
children  of  Jacob  have  made  a  house  of  de- 
bauch ;  where  God  placed  the  tables  of  the 
law,  the  children  of  Jacob  the  carved  stone 
of  Samaria.  Nahum  sees  Jehovah  passing 
with  His  army  of  angels.  The  mountains 
tremble,  and  the  hills  are  leveled ;  at  a  word 
the  sea  is  swollen  with  the  tempest,  and  the 
xiv^s  forsake  their  bed.  Habakkuk  cries, 
and  God  hears  him  not.  He  se^ks  God  as 
vainly  as  incense  the  heavens.  There  is  no 
pity  for  Israel.  Zephaniah  despairs  in  a 
night  of  thick  darkness.     The  stars  are 


turned  to  ashes,  and  the  sun^^to  iKsadc^., 
The  clouds  have  wept  fire.  The  earth;  agi- 
tated like  a  reed,  touches  the  deepest  guLb. 
Men  die  like  fishes  on  dry  land.  Thy  wrath, 
O  Jehovah,  has  passed  over  Israel.  Haggai 
sees  the  cars  stumbling  upon  the  stones  of 
the  highway.  The  riders  lose  their  horses, 
and  Israel  is  drowned,  like  Pharaoh,  but  in  a 
sea  of  tears.  Malachi  curses  the  people  be- 
cause, after  offering  voluntary  sacrifices  to 
their  idols,  they  wish  to  offer  forced  sacri- 
fices to  Jehovah.  Zachariah  sings  the  hope 
of  Judah,  and  believes  that  from  the  loins 
of  his  tribe  shall  come  a  just  man,  and  the 
Lord  shall  sit  once  more  upon  the  mount- 
ain of  Zion. 

What  becomes  of  all  these  prophets,  with 
their  souls  fbll  of  wrath,  their  lips  fdll  of 
cursing,  and  their  hands  fall  of  lightning  f 
They  are  the  defenders  of  the  republican 
spirit  against  the  tyranny  of  kings.  Tlie 
king  wifi^es  to  unite  by  alliances  his  people 
with  the  idolaters,  his  God  with  the  pagan 
deities,  his  life  with  that  of  alieno.  But  the 
prophets  oppose  this.  They  bear  the  divine 
spirit  in  their  minds,  they  know  the  divine 
mission  of  Israel,  destined  to  guard  only  one 
idea,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  against 
the  snares  of  all  idolatries,  to  serve  as  the 
root  of  the  religion  and  the  morality  of  the 
future  world.  Thus  all  their  eloquence  is 
employed  in  cursing  the  kings  and  the  idols, 
which  are  the  true  gods  of  kings.  Thus 
they  flee  to  the  deserts,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  caverns,  communing  there  with 
infinity  in  nature,  forging  the  sharp  blade 
of  their  speech.  They  issue  forth,  clad  in 
sackcloth,  into  the  highways  and  cross- 
roads, protesting  against  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  and  causing  the  light  of  God  to  shine 
upon  the  peoples.  The  pages  of  the  Bible 
have  thus  poured  forth  great  republican  in- 
spirations. Not  only  has  Michael  Angelo 
drawn  from  them  the  sublimity  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Yatioan,  and'Palestrina  the  ca- 
dences of  his  music;  the  republican  poet 
Milton,  the  republican  general  Cromwell, 
the  republican  Iribes  which  were  formed  in 
the  great  cities  where  the  books  of  God 
were  read,  the  bands  of  the  Puritans,  were 
indebted  to  these  magnificent  maledictions 
of  the  prophets,  hurled  against  the  kings  and 
the  people  who  worship  the  kings,  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  marvelous  eloquence. 

And  thus  I  say,  bringing  all  these  reflec- 
tions to  bear  upon  my  thesis,  that  the  most 
orthodox  schools  of  Germany,  the  most 
Protestant,  those  who  confine  themselves 
to  the  purest  tradition  and  assume  the 
most  uncompromising  character,  could  go 
no  froiiher  than  an  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bible.  In  the  Bible  they  were 
recommending  a  book  essentially  religions, 
it  is'  true,  but  also  essentially  republican. 
Besides,  aU  those  so-caUed  pious  circles, 
which  promoted  the  religious  reaction  in 
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opposition  to  the  criticism  of  the  eighteenth 
centmy,  were  formed  of  thinkers  who  agi- 
tated the  depths  of  the  soul  with  their  re- 
ligions problems,  and  who  surpassed  the 
orthodox  ideal  with  their  hopes  of  progress. 
None  of  them  wished  to  maintain  an  ignorani* 
people  at  the  foot  of  an  immovable  altar, 
whence  the  waimth  and  the  light  of  life 
had  departed.  On  the  contrary,  all  strove 
to  elevate  the  sonl  to  the  summit  of  the  ideal, 
rosy  and  brilliant  with  a  life  which  certain- 
ly did  not  come  from  the  snn  of  the  sanctu- 
aries. To  see  this  we  have  only  to  open  any 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Protestants  at  this 
time,  or  any  one  of  the  histories  based  upon 
these  books.  The  most  recent,  for  exam- 
ple, is  that  of  the  learned  Lichtenberg,  who, 
with  Reuss  and  others,  has  been  an  orna- 
ment to  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Stras- 
burg.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  pious 
are  not  the  most  intolerant,  nor  those  most 
wedded  to  the  routine  of- a  selfish  dogma- 
tism. Bengel  ranges  himself  against  tra- 
dition, and  believes  that  the  knowledge  of 
history  is  not  enough  for  Christian  faith, 
which  takes  its  nourishment  £rom  eternal 
realities.  Oettinger  is  a  mystic  rapt  in  the 
contemplation  of  religious  ideas.  He  dep- 
recates the  theory  of  original  sin,  and  rec- 
ognizee not  pure  reason,  but  common-sense, 
as  an  organ  naturally  possessed  by  man  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  eternal  and  the 
divine.  Common -sense  has  formed  this 
amphitheatre  of  celestial  ideas,  which  rise 
from  the  lowest  to  the  sublimeet  things. 
Zinzendorf  reforms  the  Moravian  Brothers, 
and  renews  the  theories  of  John  Huss,  the 
victim  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes.  His 
adoration  for  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trin- 
ity leads  him  almost  to  regard  the  human 
race  as  divine.  Lavater,  physician,  philoso- 
pher, and  poet,  bom  and  educated  in  Switz- 
erland, glorifies  in  his  religious  effusions  the 
human  conscience,  and  raises  liberty  to  the 
divine.  Pontius  Pilate  is  abominable  in  his 
eyes,  because  he  represents  qualified  skepti- 
cism, and  because  he  dares  to  ask,  ''What 
is  truth  f  But  passing  for  a  mystic  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rationalists,  Lavater  turns  an- 
grily against  miracles,  and  exalts  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  republican  poet  has  songs 
of  democracy  mingled,  as  in  the  stanzas  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  with  his  prayers  to 
God.  AniftTiTi  was  called  the  Wizard  of  the 
North  on  accoxmt  of  his  obscurity.  His  life 
was  devoted  to  reconciling  the  books  of  di- 
vine reason  with  the  natural  teachings  of 
human  reason;  and  in  his  eyes  all  beings, 
even  those  which  escape  the  furthest  reach 
of  our  telescopes,  are,  like  Christ,  at  the  same 
time  human  and  divine— (Mama  dmna  ei  hu- 
mana  omnia.  History  is  the  realization  of 
the  eternal  thought  of  God,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  there  can  be  no  people  abso- 
lutely perverse,  as  an  intolerant  orthodoxy 
would  contend.    There  can  be  no  religion 


absolutely  erroneous,  and  no  epoch  abso- 
lutely reprobate.  The  Hebrew  may  see  in 
the  gods  of  Greece  the  courtiers  of  the  king 
of  hell ;  the  Greek  may  see  in  the  Jews  a 
legion  of  obscure  fanatics;  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Roman  patrician  the  Nazarene  in  the 
Catacombs  may  be  a  rebel  deserving  to  be 
devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the  circus ;  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Nazarene  all  beliefis  but  the 
evangelical  may  be  abominations  of  an  un- 
derstanding darkened  by  sin.  The  Catholic 
may  see,  from  the  altars  of  the  Escurial  and 
from  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  Luther  a 
sensual  and  drunken  monk ;  and  a  Protest- 
ant from  the  bare  churches  of  Geneva  and 
Berlin  may  regard  the  Pope  as  the  apoca- 
lyptic Antichrist  who  is  to  destroy  the 
world.  Each  religion  may  believe  itself 
absolute  truth,  each  sectarian  a  perfect 
man,  and  amidst  aU  this  intolerance,  all 
these  wars,  all  these  irreconcilable  contra- 
dictions, all  the  hostile  schools,  all  the  ]>eo- 
ple  in  arms  against  each  other,  will  contrib- 
ute to  realize  the  thought  of  Gk>d  in  history, 
as  two  armies  in  war  may  serve  to  enrich 
with  their  corpses  the  fields  where  they 
fell,  because  of  all  their  hatreds  and  angers 
Mother  Nature  knows  nothing. 

Wizenmann  goes  further  still,  and  renews 
the  thought  of  Origen.  His  theology  ad- 
mits no  eternal  punishment.  The  specta- 
cle of  human  suffering  would  serve  to  con- 
vert Satan.  The  angel  of  darkness  would 
share  our  pains,  would  drink  our  tears,  and 
partake  of  the  thirst  of  the  infinite  ^and 
longing  for  heaven,  and  would  stretch  forth 
his  hands  to  God,  his  eyes  to  the  light  from 
which  he  fell,  his  thought  toward  inmien- 
sity,  his  heart  toward  the  good,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Divine  pity  would  quench  the 
fires  of  hell,  and  the  angels  of  darkness 
would  return,  crowned  with  stars,  into  the 
ether  of  heaven.  Claudius,  the  most  orig- 
inal and  poetic  of  all  these  writers,  is  also 
a  partisan  of  human  reason.  He  calls  it  a 
glow-worm  which  drags  itself  over  the 
ground,  but  from  which,  sooner  or  later,  will 
spring  forth  the  angelic  and  mysterious 
wings  by  which  it  will  fly  to  the  infinite. 

Compare  these  theories,  full  of  humani- 
tarian and  progressive  sentiment,  with  the 
theories  of  our  neo-oatholics.  For  these, 
absurdity  and  reason  are  one.  The  human 
race  outside  of  the  Church  is  more  despi- 
cable than  the  beasts.  The  three  last  cen- 
turies have  been  nothing  more  than  ages 
of  ignorance  and  error.  The  revolution 
which  promulgated  the  rights  of  man  has 
done  nothing  but  continue  the  works  of 
Satan — ^pride  and  rebellion  against  God. 
Science,  which  has  shed  such  light,  has  done 
nothing  but  fill  the  frail  human  heart  with 
vanity.  The  Reformation  has  been  a  retro- 
gression, the  Renaissance  the  apotheosis  of 
the  sensuality  of  paganism,  Raphael  an  idol- 
ater^ civil  monarchies  the  reactionary  des- 
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potism  of  the  East,  and  the  democratic  re- 
publics a  demi^ogy  withont  God  and  with- 
out restraint.  There  can  be  no  salyation 
for  the  world  except  by  returning  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  their  theocracies  on  the 
throne,  their  people  in  the  dust,  their  clois- 
ters full  of  penitents,  their  crusaders  receiv- 
ing from  the  Church  their  word  of  war  and 
sword  of  battle,  their  popes  raised  to  demi- 
urgic gods,  kings  between  heaven  and  earth. 

TIL 

The  eighteenth  century  continues  the 
work  of  the  education  of  the  human  race, 
a  work  which  must  end,  whether  the  reac- 
tionists like  it  or  not,  logically  and  natu- 
rally, in  the  universal  republic.  Two  books 
fascinated  this  age— two  books  which  may 
be  belittled  by  modem  criticism,  but  which 
can  not  be  Judged  except  in  view  of  the 
moment  in  which  they  appeared,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  philosopher  Kant  was  a  kind 
of  mechanical  man.  Ideas  had  calcined  his 
bones,  and  human  passions  had  never  pene- 
trated his  breast.  He  never  knew  any  love. 
No  woman  with  her  tenderness  ever  illumi- 
nated this  man,  strong  but  cold  as  iron. 
Every  day  at  the  same  hour  he  went  for  his 
walk  with  the  regularity  and  precision  of 
the  automatic  figures  of  a  clock.  Once  dur- 
ing two  or  three  days  he  did  not  leave  his 
house.  Was  he  ill  f  As  passions  never  at- 
tacked his  soul,  sickness  never  attacked  his 
body.  He  had  a  health  which  in  view  of 
its  solidity  might  be  called  mineral.  For 
two  or  three  days  he  did  not  leave  his  house 
because  he  could  not  lay  down  a  book  then 
Just  published,  the  J^Ue  of  Bousseau. 

The  blind  malice  of  party  may  say  what 
it  likes  against  the  author,  but  it  can  not 
take  away  from  him  the  unfading  glory  of 
having  agitated  with  maternal  sentiments 
the  hardest  hearts  of  his  age.  From  the 
time  of  Plato  no  one  had  spoken  so  elo- 
quently, so  xMkssionately,  so  luminously.  His 
ideas  took  shape  in  that  form  of  beauty 
which,  according  to  the  sublime  founder  of 
the  Academy,  is  the  eternal  splendor  of 
truth.  The  French  language  appeared  un- 
der the  pen  of  Rousseau  like  the  marble  of 
Pares  under  the  chisel  of  Phidias.  From 
that  golden  cup  overflowed  the  intoxica- 
ting wine  of  great  revolutionary  sentiments. 
Humanity  came  together  as  in  the  first  day 
of  our  religious  redemption,  as  in  the  Christ- 
mas at  Bethlehem,  around  the  cradle  of  the 
ChUd,  fragile,  tender,  and  little,  but  carry- 
ing in  his  rosy  hands  the  world  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  reflecting  in  his  heavenly  eyes  the 
horizon  of  new  and  redeeming  ideas.  The 
mother,  lost  in  social  life,  rejecting  her  ma- 
ternal duties  through  a  false  idea  of  morals 
and  of  health,  came  with  her  ftdl  breast 
charged  with  natural  nourishment  to  feed 
her  children,  and,  with  her  heart  all  love, 


all  poetry,  and  aU  religion,  to  rear  and  ed- 
ucate them  for  the  work  of  life  and  the 
priesthood  of  liberty.  Regenerated  nature 
rose  from  the  tomb  where  theocracy  had 
held  it  for  dead,  and  in  its  resurrection,  as 
beautiful  as  the  resurrection  of  butterflies 
in  spring,  it  declared  that  evil  was  merely 
an  accident,  and  that  it  had  the  right  to 
call  itself  the  holy  mother-soul,  the  supreme 
good,  as  Qod  is  the  supreme  justice.  Above 
aU  this  scale  of  ideas,  the  greatest,  the  most 
enduring,  the  most  divine,  rose  the  idea,  al- 
most denied  in  the  different  religious  sects 
through  the  semi-ffttalist  principle  of  grace 
— ^the  idea  of  moral  liberty,  which  gave 
strength  to  man,  hope  to  progress,  life  to 
science  itself,  the  doctrine,  the  ideal,  of  the 
revolution  and  the  republic  Tliis  marvel-. 
ouB  book,  with  all  its  errors,  defects,  and 
imperf ectLons,  put  before  the  world  the  hu- 
manitarian question  of  education. 

The  other  book  which  powerfully  im- 
pressed the  eighteenth  century  is  the  book 
of  Daniel  De  Foe,  an  unfortunate  writer 
whom  the  intolerance  of  the  times  had  even 
imprisoned  for  his  writings,  after  having  bar- 
barously cut  off  his  ears  in  the  pillory.  His 
book,  Bobimion  Cruaoe,  has  passed,  like  that 
of  Cervantes,  into  the  common  thought  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  proverbial  lan- 
guage of  all  peoples.  It  is  the  poem  of  na- 
ture conquered  by  the  force  of  labor.  In 
Robinson's  struggle  with  the  sea  there  is 
nothing  of  the  epic  legendary  character  of 
those  combats  described  by  Camoens  in  his 
Lusiad,  It  is  a  real  struggle,  coolly  de- 
scribed, based  upon  calculation,  proved  by 
documents — ^the  struggle  of  a  prosaic  En- 
glish merchant  who  is  merely  seeking  gold 
for  himself  goods  for  his  family,  furniture 
for  his  house,  support  for  his  old  age,  in  his 
conquest  of  the  ocean.  And  one  day  the 
wind  beats  him,  the  sea  seizes  him,  the  tem- 
pest throws  him  uiK>n  a  desert  strand,  and 
there  he  is,  alone,  abandoned,  without  any 
resource  except  the  strength  of  his  arms, 
without  any  hope  except  in  the  God  of  his 
Bible.  He  grapples  with  nature  as  he  has 
always  done.  He  tears  up  the  trees,  he  pol- 
ishes the  stones,  he  weaves  the  filaments  of 
plants,  and  moistens  the  ground  with  his 
sweat.  He  trains  animals,  and  makes  hos- 
tile forces  usefuL  He  opens  channels,  he 
carves  boats,  he  chains  wild  beasts,  he  sows 
and  reaps  and  grinds.  He  accumulAtes  con- 
tinually, never  counting  the  difficulties,  nev- 
er yielding  to  perils,  sure  of  his  divine  right 
over  creation,  and  of  the  unquestionable 
force  of  his  wilL  And  thus  this  man,  ex- 
ploring the  pathless  woods,  plowing  the  vir^ 
gin  seas,  taming  untamed  animals,  subju- 
gating rebellious  creation,  shows  the  in- 
vincible force  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
sacred  legitimacy  of  his  authority  over  the 
earth.  De  Foe's  hero  is  no  fantastic  one. 
When  we  pause  to  contemplate  that  poor 
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Quaker,  reared  in  the  wilderness,  bom  in  a 
cabin,  with  no  patrimony  bnt  his  liberty, 
and  no  edacation  but  his  Bible,  the  wood- 
chopper  in  the  primitive  forests  of  North 
America,  the  boatman  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  who,  through  the 
force  of  his  sovereign  vrill  and  a  miracle  of 
his  democratic  republic,  burst  the  fetters  of 
circumstance,  and  rose  through  the  obstruc- 
tions of  society  to  the  summit  of  the  modem 
world,  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  to  be 
there  the  Moses  and  redeemer  of  the  ne- 
groes, to  bury  the  last  remains  of  a  barba- 
rous patriciate,  and  to  break  the  last  fetters 
of  slavery,  we  can  not  but  recognize  that 
the  hero  of  the  novel  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  solitary  worker  who  creates  an  ex- 
istence for  himself  by  inner  struggles,  and 
who  subjugates  nature  to  his  hand  and  law 
to  his  thought,  is  a  living  reality  in  the  glo- 
rious history  of  our  modem  liberties.  The 
book  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  time  and 
the  generations  which  received.and  devour- 
ed it,  because  its  message  was  that  there 
are  no  elements  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
human  will  when  it  is  employed  with  energy 
and  educated  with  perseverance. 

Education  began  to  be  at  that  time  a 
great  problem  in  Oermany,  and  to  assume 
an  essentially  republican  character.  The 
first  name  which  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  this  new  impulse  of  the  modem  spirit 
toward  liberty  is  that  of  Basedow.  Very 
different  Judgments  have  been  written  and 
entertained  of  this  man.  While  Michelet 
calls  him  illustrious,  Herder  says  that  his 
whole  secret  consisted  in  saying  that  lie 
could  create  in  ten  years  forests  which  need- 
ed a  hundred,  and  that  for  his  part  he  would 
not  give  him  men  or  oxen  to  educate.  Goe- 
the adds,  '^  Basedow,  who  regards  the  whole 
world  asill-educated,  is  himself  a  man  of  the 
worst  possible  education."  There  were  cer- 
tainly great  defects  in  his  intelligence  and 
vices  in  his  life,  but  the  pedagogue  who  be- 
gan the  revolutionary  work  of  republican 
education  bad  two  merits:  first,  that  of 
awakening  in  the  soul  the  idea  that  it  had 
within  itself  sufficient  to  enlighten  and  mor- 
alize it  and  lead  it  to  good ;  and  second,  that 
of  carefully  preventing  superstition  from 
taking  possession  of  the  understanding  and 
of  perverting  it  in  its  earliest  years,  so  that 
man  should  be  compelled  to  pass  half  his 
life  in  destroying  the  work  and  the  belief 
of  the  other  half.  Thus  Basedow  peremp- 
torily prohibited  the  instruction  of  children 
in  any  revealed  religion,  limiting  himself  to 
awakening  in  them  the  moral  conscience, 
and  to  strengthening  their  bodies  by  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  their  characters  by  lib- 
eral sentiments. 

This  impulse  which  modem  education 
had  received  from  the  works  of  Daniel  De 
Foe  and  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  from 
the  labors  of  Basedow,  was  fruitfiil  in  bookS; 


in  plans  and  projects,  which  all  tended  to 
the  edacation  of  infancy,  and  to  fixing  in 
children  the  idea  of  liberty.  Salzmann 
strove  heroically  for  the  new  ideas.  Al- 
though a  priest,  he  thundered  with  great 
eloquence  and  Justice  against  the  narrow 
orthodox  education  which  crushed  the  un- 
derstandlDg  of  youth  under  the  weight  of 
tradition,  loaded  their  memories  with  in- 
numerable verses  of  the  Bible,  and  pervert- 
ed their  character  by  religious  observances 
of  no  importance  to  religion  or  life.  Campe, 
the  imitator  of  De  Foe,  fr«ed  education  from 
the  sentimentalism  apparent  in  Salzmann. 
He  turns  against  poetry,  caUing  it  a  lantern 
lighted  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  desires 
that  men  should  have  the  faith  of  Bobinson 
Crusoe  in  his  rights,  in  his  strength,  in  his 
command  over  nature. 

The  man  who  personifies  most  justly  this 
great  pedagogic  revolution  is  the  immortal 
Pestalozzi.  Fichte,  in  his  address  to  the 
Gennan  nation,  presented  as  the  regener- 
ated school  of  his  race  the  system  of  this 
saint.  And,  in  fskot,  no  one  has  so  distin- 
guished the  individual  faculties  which  pre- 
dominate at  each  age,  nor  has  seen  so  clear- 
ly the  shortest  road  to  arrive  at  these  fac- 
ulties, to  increase  them  in  daily  exercise, 
and  enlighten  them  with  the  currents  of 
science.  If,  when  sentiment  predominates 
in  man,  at  the  age  when  he  is  attached  to 
nature  and  home,  you  educate  the  intelli- 
gence ;  if  when,  as  in  the  youth,  the  fancy 
predominates,  while  the  fervor  of  the  blood 
and  the  restlessness  of  the  spirit  lead  him 
to  passion  and  combat,  in  opposition  to 
every  thing  that  surrounds  him,  from  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  world  of  his  own — ^tf 
at  this  critical  time  you  educate  the  reason, 
and  when  the  age  of  reason  arrives,  and  with 
it  the  often  bitter  fruits  of  life,  when  the 
flowers  are  dried  and  the  butterflies  have 
ceased  to  flutter  around  them,  if  yon  strive 
to  educate  the  sentiments  and  the  imagina- 
tion, you  will  make  of  the  man  an  artificial 
being  without  succeeding  in  subjugating 
the  inaccessible,  unteachable,  mysterious 
nature.  As  fruits  are  first  seed,  germ,  and 
flower,  ideas  must  be  sensations  and  notions 
before  arriving  at  their  absolute  uncondi- 
tionality.  And  if  you  educate  in  the  child, 
the  child  and  not  the  man,  the  faculties  of 
the  child  by  symbols  within  his  reach,  by 
narrations  which  please  and  refresh  him, 
you  plant  in  his  individual  soul  with  cer- 
tainty the  germs  of  the  universal  human 
soul. 

Who  is  it  that  truly  educates  the  child  in 
humanity  f  Who  possesses  this  divine  min- 
istry f  The  mother.  She  is  the  prophetess 
who  fdresees  the  future  life,  the  sibyl  who 
sounds  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit,  the  Muse 
who  brings  to  the  heart  human  inspirations, 
the  sorceress  who  fills  with  sweet  and  pious 
legends  all  our  fancy,  the  priestess  who 
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nuBes  the  conscience  to  the  regions  of  infin- 
ity. From  the  moment  when  she  feels  her 
child  beneath  her  heart  it  appears  as  if  spir- 
it and  nature  revealed  themselyes  to  her 
mind  to  aasist  her  in  her  divine  office,  and 
thns  she  appropriates  all  ideas  to  the  child, 
as  the  bird  weaves  all  the  rostid  objects 
gathered  in  the  fields  to  form  the  soft  nest 
of  her  beloved  offspring.  The  mother  knows 
instinctively  the  laws  of  health  by  which 
to  preserve  her  child  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  world,  the  medicine  with  which  to 
treat  its  constant  infirmities^  the  morality 
which  is  to  sustain  it  in  its  fdtnre  straggles, 
the  litaratore  which  is  to  embellish  its  days, 
the  religion  which  is  to  convert  it  into  a 
being  superior  to  all  others  of  nature,  and 
which  is  to  bear  it  to  the  bosom  of  the  In- 
finite. All  the  child  needs  in  its  early  years 
the  mother  bears  in  her  intelligence,  as  she 
bears  in  her  breast  its  only  nourishment. 
Let  us  make  of  the  school  a  mother.  This 
is  the  thought  of  PestalozzL 

Such  a  man  could  not  be  bom,  nor  live, 
nor  be  educated,  except  in  a  republic.  The 
republican  cities  are  those  which  have  con- 
tributed most  to  the  education  of  the  hu- 
num  race.  If  we  survey  all  the  agos  of  his- 
tory, we  shall  find  that  the  human  race  has 
been  formed  by  those  cities.  Every  one  of 
them  brought  its  treasures  to  the  common 
riches  of  humanity;  Athens  her  statues, 
Rome  her  laws,  Florence  the  arts  of  the 
Renaissance,  (}enoa  the  bill  of  exchange  for 
commerce,  Venice  the  compass,  Palermo  the 
telescope,  Strasburg  the  printing-press — all 
of  them  the  idea.  Modem  nations  would 
never  have  arrived  at  their  perfect  develop- 
ment if  Providence  had  not  scattered,  like 
grains  of  salt,  these  little  republics  among 
them.  All  the  intellectual  movement  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  would  have 
been  lost  had  there  not  been  a  Geneva  to  re- 
ceive Calvin.  Perhaps  England  would  have 
fSedlen  into  the  handis  of  the  Catholic  reac- 
tion, as  a  fief  of  the  Stuarts,  had  Holland 
not  been  there  to  produce  the  House  of  Or- 
ange. And  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ger- 
many a  powerful  infiuence  has  been  exert- 
ed by  the  republican  cities  of  Switzerland, 
and  especially  Zurich.  There  Schelling  and 
Fichte  lived;  there  Klopstock  and  Gessner 
wrote;  there  Lavater  formed  a  species  of 
intellectual  centre,  the  focus  where  many 
rays  of  light  converged;  there  Pestalozzi 
was  educated.  But  his  first  school  was 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons.  This  beautiful  object  has 
that  additional  splendor  in  our  eyes,  and 
that  additional  sanctity  in  our  memories. 
Once  seen,  it  is  never  forgotten.  At  the  ex- 
treme north  Lucerne,  with  its  Gothic  towers, 
its  pictured  bridges,  among  which  the  Saar 
hurls  its  green  and  foaming  waters ;  at  one 
aide  Pilatus,  severe,  abrupt,  seamed  with 
chasms,  as  if  its  barrenness  could  only  give 


birth  to  storms ;  opposite  Pilatus  the  Righi, 
peaceful,  tranquil,  covered  with  orchards 
and  villas,  like  an  Italian  mountain  sung 
by  Horace  or  by  Virgil ;  between  these  two 
peaks,  like  an  amphitheatre  of  gigantic  dia- 
monds, the  range  of  the  Oberland,  which 
reflects  and  repeats  in  the  crystal  of  its 
eternal  snows  the  light  of  day ;  and  in  the 
distance  the  lake,  full  of  coves  and  ports 
and  villages  which  lie  scattered  among 
green  meadows  and  the  woods  of  Alpine 
pine— a  marvelous  spectacle,  indescribable, 
whose  like  does  not  exist  upon  the  planet ; 
for  nowhere  else  are  seen  in  so  narrow  space 
contrasts  so  great,  and  nowhere  are  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime  brought  so  close- 
ly together.  And  when  saUing  upon  the 
heavenly  surface  of  its  waters  you  hear  the 
tinkling  of  the  herds  mingling  with  the 
song  of  the  shepherds,  the  cry  of  the  boat- 
men, and  the  echoes  of  the  village  beU,  im- 
agination transports  you  to  the  time  when 
those  peasants  and  those  boatmen  swore,  as 
if  inspired  by  all  this  grandeur,  to  establish 
independence,  democracy,  and  the  republic. 
And  they  founded  them,  directed  by  Will- 
iam Tell,  more  living  still  than  all  that  life, 
grander  than  all  these  Alps,  and  more  poet- 
ical than  that  incomparable  lake,  because 
his  hand  placed  there  above  the  miracles  of 
nature  the  greater  wonders  of  liberty. 

Through  these  beautiful  scenes  passed  the 
war  of  1796,  and  left  its  desolation  and  its 
horrors.  It  was  the  month  of  September. 
The  French  wished  to  impose  a  unitary  con- 
stitution, which  these  federal  regions  reject- 
ed. A  powerful  resistance  was  organized. 
The  peasants  went  forth  to  defend  their  lib- 
erties and  their  rights,  as  the  Alpine  eagles 
defend  their  nests  and  their  young ;  but  the 
French  were  implacable.  One -fourth  of 
those  who  went  out  to  bar  their  passage  re- 
mained dead  in  the  fields ;  the  rest  fled,  and 
were  scattered  through  the  forests.  Among 
the  corpses  were  found  two  hundred  women 
and  twenty-five  children.  The  church  was 
violated;  its  altars  were  reddened  with 
blood,  its  vault  torn  by  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry. Seventy-five  of  the  faithful  who  had 
taken  refuge  there  were  barbarously  slaugh- 
tered. The  priest  who  said  mass  was  laid 
by  a  shot  at  the  foot  of  his  altar  and  his 
chalice.  The  city  was  sacked,  and  ^ye  hun- 
dred and  eighty  houses  in  the  suburbs  re- 
duced to  ashes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  in  the 
month  of  October,  fifteen  days  after  the  ca- 
tastrophe, Pestalozzi  appeared  among  those 
smoking  ruins.  His  heart  was  as  full  of 
sadness  as  the  soil  at  his  feet.  And  in  truth 
the  state  of  these  regions  could  not  be  worse. 
Villages  torn  up  by  the  roots,  as  if  Attila 
had  passed  that  way ;  forests  of  living  trees 
transformed  into  forests  of  charred  stems ; 
farm-houses  and  workshoi>s  completely  de- 
stroyed; herds  of  domestic   animals  con- 
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BTuned  or  scattered;  soUtnde  every  where, 
for  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  that  land 
of  disaster ;  the  church  sacked  and  violated ; 
nnbnried  corpses  rotting  in  the  fields,  at- 
tracting carrion  birds.  There,  in  one  of 
these  half-mined  buildings,  blackened  with 
smoke,  without  doors  or  windows,  still  stain- 
ed with  blood,  Pestalozzi  brought  together 
the  children,  hungry,  pale,  sick,  full  of  sores, 
trembling  in  their  rags  with  cold  and  with 
fear.  But  this  man  was  like  Jesus,  delight- 
ing in  the  company  of  children,  in  contem- 
plating their  clear  eyes  and  drinking  their 
innocent  smile,  divining  the  future  man  con- 
tained in  their  little  bodies,  and  the  future 
world  which  this  man  was  to  create,  devoted 
with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  mother  to  infancy 
and  innocence. 

An  Italian  by  race,  his  soul  contained  the 
contrasts  of  the  Italian  soil  in  the  Alps, 
where  the  ferns  of  the  North  were  mingled 
with  the  orange  blossoms  of  the  South. 
German  in  his  language,  in  his  intellectual 
culture,  and  in  his  German  birth-place,  Zu- 
rich ;  republican  by  birth  and  conviction,  a 
revolutionist  and  a  reformer,  always  at  war 
with  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
always  devotedly  attached  to  the  human 
principle  of  equality;  reared  by  a  loving 
mother,  at  whose  side  his  infancy  was  pass- 
ed, and  who  had  infased  in  him  a  part  of  her 
delicate  feminine  soul ;  married  in  early  life 
to  an  heiress  whom  he  had  ruined  in  works 
of  charity  and  beneficence ;  sustained  in  his 
adversity  by  two  old  servants  of  his  father's 
house  who  loved  him  like  mothers — this  re- 
deemer went  from  town  to  town  seeking  out 
the  ignorant  and  poor,  educating  and  sup- 
porting them,  adopting  orphans,  begging,  if 
it  were  necessary,  for  means  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry :  the  philosopher  of  action,  the  poet  of 
life,  the  tribune  of  infancy,  the  divine  and 
immortal  child  of  nature. 

He  was  no  student.  His  book  was  the 
universe.  No  printed  letter  could  be  com- 
pared with  a  golden  star.  No  poem  wrapped 
in  the  shroud  of  its  paper  leaves  could  be 
compared  with  the  poem  of  the  Alps  when 
their  silvery  summits  were  gilded  by  the  light 
of  dawn  or  the  rosy  reflex  of  the  evening 
twilight.  No  book  was  there  so  grand  or  so 
profound  as  the  human  conscience,  no  poetry 
BO  fine  or  so  tender  as  that  of  the  heart  in 
its  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate.  To  unite 
them  in  one  school,  which  should  be  as  lov- 
ing as  a  mother,  as  careful  as  Providence,  as 
holy  as  the  Church ;  to  separate  them,  first, 
from  every  artificial  revelation  which  diould 
not  proceed  from  the  conscience  and  from 
the  universe ;  to  annihilate  in  them  the  sen- 
tijnent  of  privilege  and  the  ideas  and  tradi- 
tions of  caste ;  to  open  a  wide  field  for  every 
soul  to  realize  its  destiny,  to  oblige  some  to 
be  the  teachers  of  others,  and  all  to  commu- 
nicate their  ideas  mutually,  as  the  stars  com- 
municate their  light  through  immensity ;  to 


make  them  labor  in  spring  and  summer  in 
the  fields,  to  cultivate  plants  and  flowers, 
and  to  harvest  the  fruits,  and  in  winter  to 
enter  the  workshops  and  practice  manual 
arts  by  which  they  could  learn  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  satisfactions  of  labor;  to 
teach  them  to  sing  in  chorus  hymns  of  grat- 
itude to  the  Creator,  and  of  devotion  to  lib- 
erty and  to  country ;  to  lead  them  to  form 
with  the  mould  of  the  garden  and  with  the 
bits  of  timber  rejected  from  their  work  out- 
lines, first  of  their  school,  then  of  the  village, 
then  the  canton,  the  country,  Europe,  and 
the  world;  to  give  them  ideas  of  number 
and  denominations,  first  through  symbols, 
until  their  minds  were  mature  enough  to 
define  and  classify  ideas;  to  remind  them 
that  they  lived  in  nature  to  make  it  beauti- 
ful, in  society  to  be  of  service,  and  in  the 
hand  of  God  to  imitate  Him  and  repeat  Him 
in  His  works :  to  attempt  all  this  and  to  ac- 
complish all  this  without  any  motive  but 
good,  without  any  end  but  Justice,  nor  other 
hope  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  conscience, 
or  perhaps  a  word  in  history :  to  transfigure 
in  this  way  himself  and  all  around  him  was 
to  create  with  a  word  the  germ  of  the  new 
social  world,  and  thus  he  well  merits  the 
eternal  memory  and  the  everlasting  applause 
of  grateful  humanity. 

Like  all  extraordinary  men,  he  was  also 
the  victim  of  extraordinary  misfortunes. 
The  Catholics  persecuted  him  from  their 
cantons  on  account  of  his  Protestant  ori- 
gin. The  Protestants  charged  him  with  a 
neglect  of  religion.  Illustrious  men  despised 
his  simple  science.  His  own  disciples,  like 
those  of  the  Saviour,  were  ungratefol.  The 
pietist  reaction  which  began  under  the  em- 
pire, and  in  the  early  years  of  this  strange 
nineteenth  century,  surrounded,  besieged, 
suffocated  him.  The  great  Michelet  has 
related  in  his  inimitable  style  the  last  daya 
of  this  genius.  Unable  to  endure  the  tyran- 
nies of  the  theocratic  reaction  and  the  en- 
mity of  hypocrites,  he  went  from  his  last 
establishment,  Iverdun,  to  the  mountains  of 
the  Jura,  to  live  alone  with  his  conscience, 
with  God,  and  with  nature,  that  mysterious 
trinity  to  which  he  had  offered  the  sacrifico 
of  his  life.  One  day,  when  he  was  more  than 
eighty  years  old,  he  descended  to  the  school 
founded  according  to  his  ideas  and  his  meth- 
od. The  children  of  both  sexes,  who  owed 
their  new  soul  to  the  ideas  of  this  man,  went 
out  to  receive  him,  singing  hymns  and  beg- 
ging his  holy  benediction.  One  of  them  ad- 
vanced to  offer  him  a  simple  crown  of  oak. 
Not  for  him,  he  said:  crown  with  it  inno- 
cence, the  only  thing  holy  upon  earth.  No, 
this  is  not  true.  There  is  something  holier 
than  innocence,  something  grander  than 
paradise  here  in  this  world.  It  is  the  man 
who  has  known  aU  the  seductions  of  life 
and  has  despised  them  to  consecrate  him- 
self to  the  worship  of  humanity,  who  haa 
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made  of  tmth  his  religion,  of  charity  his 
love,  of  Justice  his  inseparable  choice,  and 
of  the  nnfortnnate  and  the  oppressed  the 
sole  objects  of  his  thought  and  his  desires. 
This  is  what  is  holiest  and  divinest  in  his- 
tory. The  men  whose  conduct  is  like  this 
may  snffer  in  life  and  in  death,  Iftit  they 
suffer  because  Providence  wills  that  they 
shall  be  like  their  brother  geniuses  in  the 
succession  of  ages — ^martyrs  and  redeemers. 

"ON  THE  CIECUIT." 

D£8IR££  pulled  her  hat  down  oyer  her 
&ce — a  fair  round  little  faae,  with  a 
delicate  bloom  upon  it — and  leaning  &rther 
OTcr  the  low  gate,  looked  in  a  troubled,  pa- 
thetic sort  of  way  up  the  white  dusty  road. 
It  was  a  hot  summer  day,  and  so  the  road 
looked  especially  white  and  dusty.  It  was 
far  too  hot  to  be  pleasant,  D^irte  thought. 
The  roses  in  the  garden  seemed  to  bum  upon 
the  bushes ;  those  climbing  upon  the  arch 
OTcr  the  gate  actually  flamed  and  panted 
when  a  ft^t  breath  of  air  touched  them : 
at  least  this  was  D^ix^s  fancy  about  them ; 
but  then  the  truth  was,  D^ir^  was  not  quite 
herself  this  afternoon.  She  had  been  happy 
enough  this  morning  when  she  had  risen. 
Life  had  looked  a  different  matter  to  her 
then.  She  had  gone  to  her  small  window 
and  thrown  it  open  with  an  indrawn  breath 
of  delight.  The  roses  had  been  heavy  and 
wet  with  fragrant  dew ;  the  thick  long  grass 
had  sparkled  with  it,  the  carnations  and 
sweet  old-fashioned  (dove-pinks  had  worn 
crowns  of  it,  the  bluebirds  and  swallows  had 
seemed  to  shake  it  fh>m  their  Joyous  wings. 
And  D^ir^  leaning  from  her  bedroom  win- 
dow, and  drawing  in  that  ecstatic  morning 
breath,  had  felt  the  fine,  subtle  influence  of 
dew  and  sweet  air,  fragrance  and  song  of 
bird,  actually  tingling  in  her  young  veins. 

"I  will  finish  my  work  early,"  she  had 
said  softly  to  herself.  ''I  will  have  the 
churning  over  and  the  house  tidy  in  good 
time,  so  that  I  can  dress  as  soon  as  dinner  is 
out  of  the  way.  And  then,"  with  a  sigh  of 
innocent  anticipation,  "  I  diall  have  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  myself  if  fie  comes ;  and 
he  said  he  would.  Besides,  didn't  Bart  give 
it  but  in  meeting  V 

She  had  arranged  her  own  room  for  the 
day  before  going  down  stairs ;  it  was  so  ear- 
ly that  she  had  time  tp  do  it.  And  after  she 
had  set  every  thing  in  order  she  had  gone  to 
her  trunk  and  taken  out  the  pink  gingham 
to  lay  it  ready  upon  the  bed.  Perhaps,  too, 
she  wanted  to  take  a  last  look  at  it.  It  was 
so  pretty,  so  fresh,  and,  in  a  way  of  its  own, 
so  Buggefftive  of  the  day's  coming  happiness ! 
She  had  never  worn  it  before,  and  it  was  so 
nice  to  think  of  first  wearing  it  on  this  par- 
ticular day,  when  there  would  be  somebody 
to  see  it  who  could  appreciate  its  prettiness 
— some  one  who  had  said  a  few  weeks  ago, 


''  D^ir^,  you  are  like  a  blush-rose  in  its  first 
bloom."  She  had  thought  of  that  speech 
when  she  chose  the  pink  dress  rather  than 
a  blue  one.  Would  not  a  pink  dress  make 
her  look  more  like  a  rose  than  everf  So 
there  it  lay  upon  the  bed,  and  D^ir^e  stood 
and  regarded  it  with  growing  pleasure,  feel- 
ing a  little  excited  in  prospective,  her  little 
brown  head  on  one  side,  like  a  robin's,  her 
brightest  bloom  upon  her  soft  round  cheeks. 

But  before  half  the  morning  had  passed 
over  every  thing  had  changed.  She  had 
got  the  churning  out  of  the  way,  and  cleared 
the  kitchen,  and  was  just  standing  at  the 
back-door  feeding  her  pet  brood  of  chickens 
— ^round,  plump  little  downy  things,  a  little 
like  herself  in  type — ^when  her  grandmother 
came  out  on  to  the  porch  and  spoke  to  her. 

^'Desire,"  she  said,  in  her  plaintive,  melan- 
choly tone  (she  never  called  the  child  by  her 
pretty  French  name — ^the  name  her  young 
mother  had  chosen  out  of  one  of  her  secretly 
read  romances :  Mrs.  Beid  was  inclined  to  re- 
gard every  thing  French  as  dangerous  and 
worldly) — "  Desire,"  she  said, "  you  are  try- 
ing to  tan  yourself  again." 

^'But  I  might  try  a  long  time  without, 
succeeding,"  answered  D^ir6e,  cheerfully, 
her  happy  mood  defying  even  grandmother 
to  disturb  it.     '^Ton  know  I  don't  tan, 
granny." 

Mrs.  Beid  regarded  her  discontentedly. 

''  Bart  says—-^'  she  began. 

B^six^'s  cheeks  caught  an  extra  glow  of 
pink  all  at  once.  She  did  not  want  to  hear 
about  Bart. 

"  Bart  is  always  saying  something,"  she 
spoke  up,  a  trifle  pettii^y. 

''  Desire,"  returned  Mrs.  Reid,  in  a  monot- 
onous sort  of  disapproval,  **  I  am  afraid  you 
are  growing  very  worldly  and  unbridled  of 
speech.  Ton  were  not  always  so  uncharita- 
bly minded  toward  Bart.  It  is  not  becom- 
ing to  you  either.  What  he  said  was  noth- 
ing concerning  you;  it  was  only  about  the 
young  man  from  Hamlinfocd — ^that  Mr.  Buys- 
land." 

D^ir^  bent  lower  over  her  chickens.  She 
quite  felt  her  heart  beat  in  her  throat.  Oh 
dear,  how  sharp  and  bad-tempered  she  was, 
and  what  a  mistake  she  had  made !  What 
might  she  not  have  missed  hearing,  all 
through  her  own  evil  tendencies !  It  would 
be  a  Just  punishment  if  granny  kept  the 
rest  to  herself.  She  felt  almost  tearful  about 
it.  She  was  such  a  sensitive,  childish  little 
creature  that  the  tears  were  never  very  far 
from  her  dark  soft  eyes. 

"  Now,  Blackwing,  don't  be  greedy  I"  she 
faltered,  faintly,  to  fill  up  the  pause,  as  it 
were ;  "  Brighteye  and  Speckle  want  some." 

"  Bart  only  said,"  ended  Mrs.  Beid,  "  that 
he  had  been  called  away." 

Ddsir^  forgot  her  chickens  that  instant. 
She  stood  up,  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  the 
picture  of  fear  and  wonder. 
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"  That  he  bad,»»  she  said— "Bart IxUxjselfr 

Lnckily  Mrs.  Reid  was  not  the  sort  of  per- 
son to  read  expression  readily. 

"  You  are  dropping  all  your  meal,  Desire/' 
she  said.  "  No,  not  Bart — ^Mr.  Ruysland ;  so 
Bart  will  have  to  preach  in  his  place." 

It  was  then  that  the  change  came.  The 
sun  became  too  hot,  the  garden  too  glaring 
in  its  profusion  of  brilliant  bloom.  The 
pink  dress  lost  its  charm ;  it  was  of  no  Tal- 
ue.  He  was  not  coming.  There  wo^ld  be 
no  long,  sweet,  wann  llfbemoon  for  her  spent 
on  the  front  porch,  in  the  shade  of  the  Jas- 
mine and  honeysuckle,  with  somebody  talk- 
ing in  a  low,  gentle,  familiar  voice ;  no  long, 
sweet,  moon-lit  evening;  no  precious  Sun- 
day, with  lingering  walk  to  and  from  the 
meeting-house.  It  came  upon  her  like  a 
dreadful  shock.  And  yet  it  would  probably 
seem  such  a  trifling  disappointment  to  men 
and  women  who  have  lived  long  enough  to 
forget  the  bitter-sweets  of  seventeen  years. 

"  You  are  giving  those  chickens  too  mach 
to  eat,"  said  Mrs.  Beid.  "  You  had  better 
come  into  the  house  and  leave  them  to 
themselves."  And  she  walked  in  herself  as 
quietly  as  sh^  had  walked  out. 

That  was  how  it  had  happened.  D^irte 
left  her  downy  brood,  and  went  up  stairs  to 
put  the  pink  dress  out  of  sight.  She  laid  it 
in  the  trunk  again,  poor  little  soul  t  quite 
solemnly,  as  in  a  sort  of  tomb,  and  she  shed 
divers  large,  bright  tears  over  it. 

**  I  don't  care  about  it,"  she  said,  piteous- 
ly ; ''  I  don't  care  about  any  thing.  I  couldn't 
bear  to  put  it  on.'* 

And  here  now  she  stood  at  the  gate,  with 
her  small  linen  hat  pulled  down  over  her 
eyes,  partly  to  hide  them,  partly  because  the 
long  stretch  of  white  dusty  road  seemed  to 
glare  so.  She  scarcely  knew  why  she  was 
looking  out.  There  was  no  one  to  look  for ; 
nobody  was  coming,  or,  at  least,  nobody 
whose  appearance  would  affect  her.  Some- 
body was  coming — a  very  insignificant  some- 
body, however — a  tall  young  man  on  horse- 
back, who  Jogged  along  toward  the  house 
quietly  enough. 

<<  Nobody  but  Bart,"  she  said,  <<  thinking 
of  what  he  shall  say  to-morrow,  and  settling 
on  the  hymns.  He  never  thinks  of  any 
thing  else." 

But  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  speak 
crossly  to  Bart,  or  even  to  look  crossly  at 
him,  when  at  last  he  reached  the  gate  and 
began  to  dismount.  She  turned  her  pretty, 
dimpled  face  up  to  him  and  smiled  under 
the  shadow  of  her  hat — ^not  much  of  a  smile, 
bnt  still  a  faint  attempt  at  one. 

"  Where  have  you  been  to  t"  she  said. 

"  To  see  one  of  the  Budd  boys,"  he  an- 
swered. "  He  is  very  ill ;  has  been  for  some 
time,  too,  poor  fellow  I  Isn't  it  rather  warm 
for  you  out  here,  Daisy  f"  (That  was  his 
version  of  it — "  Daisy."  He  had  a  fancy  that 
she  was  like  a  daisy,  and  he  had  given  her 


the  name  in  her  childhood,  though  I  doubt 
if  he  had  ever  told  her  of  the  fancy.) 

"  It  is  too  warm  every  where,"  listlessly. 
''I  suppose  I  most  have  come  out  here  to 
cool,  though  I  hardly  know.  I  may  as  well 
go  in  and  see  about  supper.  It  is  a  long 
ride  to  the  Budd  place,  and  I  dare  say  you 
are  hungry." 

She  turned  away  and  walked  toward  the 
house,  Bart  following  her,  a  queer  wistful- 
ness  in  his  strong  Saxon  £em^.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  shadow  of  her  hat  was  a  very 
poor  pretense  at  a  disguise.  She  did  not 
know  a  great  many  things  about  Bart.  It 
had  never  occuired  to  her  in  her  life  that 
Bart  noticed  any  thing  but  "awakenings" 
in  people. 

'^  I  am  afraid,"  Bart  said,  "  that  the  con- 
gregation will  be  disappointed  to-morrow. 
Buysland  is  so  popular,  and  they  are  expect- 
ing to  hear  him." 

"Why  didn't  he  comef"  faltered  D^ir^. 
"Granny  only  said  that  he  had  been  called 
away." 

"He  sent  word  to  me,"  answered  Bart, 
gravely, "  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Ham- 
linford.  There  must  have  been  some  imper- 
ative reason  for  his  going,  though  he  did  not 
mention  it." 

D^ir^  made  no  comment.  It  was  quite 
enough  for  her  to  know  that  he  was  not 
coming.  She  did  not  care  about  any  thing 
else.  She  went  into  the  house  to  prepare 
supper,  and  as  she  stood  at  the  table  before 
the  window  making  up  her  biscuit  she  fell 
to  watching  Bart  wielding  his  axe  at  the 
wood  pile.  It  had  always  seemed  an  odd 
sort  of  thing  to  her  that  Bart  should  have 
taken  to  preaching  as  his  profession.  He 
was  not  her  ideal  of  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. He  was  too  big  and  strong  and  simple, 
and  too  undignified^  How  could  any  one 
ever  imagine  Mr.  Buysland  splitting  stove 
wood,  or,  indeed,  doing  any  thing  bnt  preach- 
ing those  tender,  poetic  sermons  that  people 
cried  under  f  Bart's  sermons  were  so  differ- 
ent I  Good  and  honest,  of  course,  but  D^ir6e 
was  so  used  to  hearing  his  doctrine  every 
day,  and  to  seeing  it  work  itself  into  his 
life,  that  it  had  no  novelty,  and  never  im- 
pressed her  much.  It  was  only  Bart  I  Bart 
was  a  distant  relative  of  hers,  and  as  he  had 
been  left  an  orphan  to  granny's  care,  Jost  as 
she  herself  had  been  left,  they  had  seen  as 
much  of  each  other  as  any  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  I  am  afraid  there  had  always  been 
a  tendency  to  undervalue  the  good  fellow  in 
D6ur^s  mind.  She  was  always  sweet-tem- 
pered and  gentle  with  him,  and  the  tenden- 
cy was  a  strictly  private  one,  bnt  still  it  had 
its  existence.  Granny  clung  so  to  him,  and 
was  so  prone  to  praise  his  virtues  in  her 
cheerless,  plaintive  style,  that  D^sir^e  had  a 
fancy  that  he  could  not  need  her  very  much, 
and  so  she  gave  herself  up  to  her  chickens 
and  other  pets,  and  lavisUng  her  extra  af- 
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fection  upon  them,  llyed  a  qniet,  innooenty 
happy  enough  girVs  life. 

But  when  Mr.  Buyaland  came  this  was  al- 
tered. He  was ''on  the  oirouit"  like  Bart,  but 
he  was  like  Bart  in  nothing  else.    He  was  a 
member  of  an  old  and  onoe  wealthy  family ; 
he  had  lived  a  life  different  from  the  lives 
of  his  simple  fanning  congregations ;  he  had 
had  rare  opportunities ;  he  was  a  fine,  hand- 
some young  fellow,  with  a  graceful,  winning 
manner,  and  the  very  first  Sunday  morning 
that  his  dark  eyes  fell  upon  the  pretty  child- 
ish face,  looking  like  a  fresh  apple  blossom 
under  the  little  linen  hat,  D^sir^'s  fate  was 
sealed.    He  dined  with  them  that  day,  and 
sat  opposite  D^ir^  at  table ;  and  after  din- 
ner he  followed  her  out  on  to  the  vine-cov- 
ered porch,  and  made  friends  with  her,  even 
letting  her  hear  something  of  his  personal 
history.     She  was  such  a  pretty  creature! 
and  her  bloom  and  her  sweet  shy  dark  eyes 
so  appealed  to  his  ruling  weakness — a  pas- 
sionate love  for  all  things  beautiful — ^that  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  to 
interest  her.    Besisting  temptation  was  not 
Everard  Ruysland's  forte.    It  was  his  forte 
to  be  a  hero^the  eloquent,  handsome  young 
hero  who  had  given  up  all  sorts  of  easily  im- 
agined worldly  advantages  for  the  ssJce  of 
the  simple  Methodist  fiuth  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.    No  one  knew  very  defi- 
nitely what  it  was  that  he  had  given  up ; 
but  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  must  have 
made  a  wondrous  sacrifice  in  consenting  to 
use  his  talents  in  the  service  of  these  unso- 
phisticated people's  unsophisticated  church, 
and  he  was  admired  accordingly.  It  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
should  stay  with  Bart's  foster-mother  when 
he  came  to  preach  at  the  white  meeting- 
house; so  after  that  first  visit  he  saw  D^i- 
r^e  often,  and  it  became  an  understood  thing 
that  when  he  had  no  other  engagement  he 
should  spend  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the 
ji^are  time  left  to  him  between  services,  and 
^t  he  should  walk  with  Mrs.  Beid  and  her- 
self to  the  door  of  the  church.     He  was  such 
a  firiend  of  Bart's  that  such  friendly  familiar- 
ity would  almost  be  expected  of  him. 

This  had  been  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  he  drifted  farther  than  he 
had  intended,  and  did  things  which  after- 
ward caused  him  frequent  twinges  of  con- 
science, and  many  resolutions  for  the  friture, 
which  somehow  or  other  were  never  kept. 
There  were  reasons  why  he  should  have 
been  generous  enough  to  leave  poor  little 
D€eir66  Beid  alone ;  but  then  how  could  he 
help  himself  t  he  often  said,  when  he  was 
thinking  over  the  matter.  What  man,  be- 
ing in  her  presence,  could  resist  that  pret- 
ty, blossom-like  face,  those  soft,  timid,  ap- 
pealing eyesf  He  could  not;  and  yet  he 
was  quite  conscious  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  so,  and  of  course  would  have  been 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  her  happi- 


ness but  this  first  one  of  denying  himself. 
It  is  so  easy  to  meditate  on  a  far-off  hero- 
ism, so  difficult  to  cut  off  a  little  self-indul- 
gence quite  near  at  hand  I 

So  it  went  on  for  several  months,  and 
D^ir^s  life  was  full  of  him — fiill  of  her 
dreams  of  him,  full  of  the  lingering  remem- 
brances, full  of  her  innocent  hopes  and  gentle 
fears.  Surely  he  must  love  her,  and  yet  how 
could  he  f  Surely  he  would  not  say  that  she 
was  dear  to  him  in  every  look  and  gesture 
unless  he  meant  it.  So  true,  so  brave,  so 
grand,  so  self-sacrificing,  so  heroic,  and  yet 
mean  to  be  cruel  to  an  untaught  girl  whose 
first  young  love  he  had  won !  Her  sweet  ig- 
norance Imew  of  no  such  falsehood  as  that ; 
so  she  went  on  believing  in  him,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  coming  of  the  time  when  he  would 
be  able  to  speak  plainly.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  way  now — that  was  it.  And 
when  she  said  her  prayers  at  night  and 
morning  she  prayed,  half  timidly,  that  the 
time  might  not  be  long,  and  that  she  might 
be  made  worthy  of  her  happiness. 

She  could  not  help  feeling  her  disappoint- 
ment keenly  to-day.  She  had  looked  for- 
ward to  this  visit  with  such  a  tremulous 
longing !  The  last  time  some  tender  influ- 
ence had  seemed  to  draw  them  nearer  to 
each  other  than  they  had  ever  been  before, 
and  she  had  felt  that  surely  to-day  would 
not  pass  without  a  gleam  of  new  sunshine  for 
her.  And  after  all  he  would  not  come,  and 
the  Sabbath  which  was  to  have  been  such  a 
golden  one  would  be  like  all  other  Sabbaths, 
and  there  would  be  nobody  but  Bart.  The 
tears  rose  into  her  eyes,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  press  her  trembling  lips  together  to  keep 
down  a  little  sob.  She  barely  checked  it  in 
time^— so  barely  that  she  felt  half  frighten- 
ed. It  would  never  do  to  let  people  see. 
What  if  granny  should  come  in  and  find  her 
eyelashes  wet  and  her  voice  unsteady !  She 
must  think  of  something  else — of  Bart,  for 
instance,  wielding  his  axe  out  there  in  the 
sun.  So  she  began  to  try  very  hard  to  think 
only  of  Bart,  and  succeeded  in  so  far  that 
she  found  out  before  very  long  that  he  look- 
ed troubled  himself.  He  was  even  rather 
pale,  and  he  set  his  lips  together  as  he  work- 
ed, as  if  he  had  something  upon  his  mind 
and  was  pondering  it  over.  Wha(  could  it 
bef  Was  it  possible  that  he  too — but  no, 
he  had  never  cared  for  any  woman  in  his 
life.  He  was  not  like  other  men  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Her  heart,  always  a  tender  one,  was  ren- 
dered so  much  more  tender  by  her  secret 
trouble  that  she  thought  more  of  the  sad- 
ness Bart  might  feel  than  she  would  have 
done  at  any  other  time,  perhaps,  and  her  rec- 
ognition of  the  grave  pain  in  his  face  clung 
to  her. 

"  It  must  mean  something,"  she  said.  **  1 
never  saw  him  look  so  before.  It  seems 
strange  that  Bart  should  have  a  trouble. 
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Perhaps  somebody  has  fallen  from  grace. 
That  would  hurt  him,  I  know.  He  is  so 
good,  and  cares  so  mnch  for  people  I''  And 
then  all  at  once  a  sort  of  sudden  light  seem- 
ed to  dawn  upon  her,  and  she  looked  soirow- 
fhl  again.  *^  Perhaps/'  she  said,  slowly  and 
regretfully — '^perhaps  I  have  not  thought 
enough  how  good  he  is.  I  am  afraid  that 
sometimes  I  have  forgotten  his  goodness, 
and  only  remembered  that  he  seemed  rather 
dulL'' 

In  her  little  fit  of  penitence  she  was  so 
sweet  and  gentle  when  Bart  came  in  that 
he  saw  the  change  in  a  moment,  and  was 
quite  touched  by  it,  as  well  he  might  be, 
knowing  what  he  did.  There  was  more  in 
kindly,  quiet  Bart  than  poor  little  D^irte 
ever  suspected,  and  his  eyes  were  quicker 
than  she  would  like  to  have  fancied.  He 
took  his  cue  with  tender  aptness  this  even- 
ing, and  submitted  to  being  amused  with 
generous  gratitude.  D^sir6e  tried  very  hard 
to  amuse  him  when  supper  was  over.  She 
tied  on  her  hat  and  followed  him  about, 
talking  to  him  in  her  pretty,  soft  way  while 
he  fed  and  secured  the  stock  for  the  night, 
and  when  they  returned  to  the  house  she  sat 
down  upon  the  steps  of  the  porch  quite  near 
him,  bent  on  being  good  and  showing  him 
that  she  liked  to  be  with  him. 

"  I  will  ask  him  to  tell  me  what  has  trou- 
bled him,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  am  almost 
as  much  his  sister  as  if  his  mother  had  been 
mine." 

Bo  she  gathered  courage  to  speak,  and 
crept  up  to  the  subject  with  as  much  diplo- 
macy as  a  soft  round  ball  of  a  three-weeks- 
old  kitten  might  have  shown. 

"  Bart,"  she  said,  after  a  little  silence, ''  do 
you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of  when  I 
was  making  biscuit  at  the  window  before 
supper  f 

"  I  don't  beUeve  I  could  guess,  Daisy,"  he 
answered. 

She  twisted  the  strings  of  her  hat  for  a 
minute,  and  looked  at  him  with  innocent 
gravity. 

''I  *was  iiiinking,"  she  said,  ''that  you 
were  not  quite  happy." 

He  actually  gave  a  faint  start  as  he  turn- 
ed toward  her.  And  then,  after  his  swift 
glance  at  her  face,  she  was  sure  he  appeared 
relieved ;  and  then,  another  expression  show- 
ing itself  as  quickly,  she  was  emboldened  to 
stretch  out  her  kind  little  hand  and  put  it 
into  his  big  brown  one.  He  took  it  with  an 
odd  petting  readiness,  almost  as  if  he  would 
like  to  protect  her  from  something. 

''My  pretty  Daisy  I"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
quite  new  to  her. 

It  was  very  queer,  she  thought,  that  the 
tears  should  spring  to  her  eyes  with  such 
foolish  suddenness.  They  were  there  in  a 
second,  and  she  could  not  keep  them  back. 
Was  it  because  she  was  sorry  for  Bart,  or 
because  she  was  sony  for  herself  f    Perhaps 


she  was  a  bit  sorry  for  herself,  and  it  made 
her  sorry  for  Bart  too. 

"And  I  thought,"  she  went  on,  feeling 
glad  that  he  was  holding  her  hand  on  his 
knee,  "  that  if  you  had  any  trouble  on  your 
mind,  perhaps — perhaps  I  might  help  you,  if 
you  would  not  mind  trusting  me  with  it,' 
because,  you  see,  I  am  almost  like  your  own 
sister." 

"My  pretty  Daisy!"  he  said;  "my  dear, 
tender  little  Daisy  I"  but  not  a  word  moi«. 

"  If,"  she  faltered — "  if  you  had  ever  cared 
for  any  body — ^ 

"Cared  for  any  bodyf  he  interposed — 
"oared  for  any  body,  Daisy  t" 

She  blushed  to  her  very  throat — such  a 
pretty,  sensitive,  innocent  blush  I 

"  Loved  any  body,"  she  said — "  loved  any 
body  as — ^as  people  love  each  other  when 
they  would  l^e  to  spend  all  their  lives  to- 
gether. But  you  know  you  have  never  loved 
like  that,  Bart" 

His  great,  strong  hand  closed  upon  hers 
with  such  a  force  that  she  turned  to  look  at 
him,  and  the  moment  she  saw  his  fiioe  she 
gave  a  little  start  and  a  little  frightened 
cry. 

"Bart,"  she  said,  "dear  Bart,  is  that  itf 
Oh,  how  pale  and  sad  you  aie  I  Is  it  that 
you  do  care  for  somebody  f" 

He  wa$  pale  and  sad,  but  he  managed  to 
smile  in  his  own  kindly  way. 

"Daisy,"  he  said,  "is  this  the  first  time 
you  have  ever  thought  I  might  love  in  that 
way  f — ^is  it  the  very  first  time  the  thought 
has  ever  come  to  you  f " 

"I  think,"  she  Mtered,  feeling  terribly 
conscience-stricken — "  I  am  afraid  it  is." 

"  Ah,  well !"  he  sighed,  still  trying  to  smile. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
man  a  girF  would  connect  with  the  thought 
of  love." 

"Oh  no,  not"  she  protested,  holding  his 
hand  tight. 

But  even  the  soft  grasp  did  not  seem  to 
comfort  him.  He  looked  out  into  the  moon- 
light sadly  still. 

"  And  you  have  never  guessed  once— not 
even  once— whom  I  might  love  f " 

"  Fm  afraid  not,"  she  answered.  "  I  must 
have  been  very  blind  and  selfish,  but  Pm 
afraid  not." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
which  Bart  looked  out  at  the  moonlight 
with  what  seemed  to  D^ir^  a  strange, 
strange  snule. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  it  must  be  better 
as  it  is." 

"  But,"  said  D^sirtfe,  "  if  I  only  knew-— if 
you  would  only  tell  me — " 

"My  dear,"  Bart  answered,  "it  was  not 
my  own  trouble  that  made  me  look  sad.  My 
own  trouble  is  so  old  that  sometimes  I  fancy 
I  have  taught  myself  to  bear  it  patiently. 
I  was  thinking  of  a  trouble  which  I  fear  is 
coming  to  some  one  else — ^the  some  one 
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Mrhom  I  love ;  and  the  thonght  of  her  pain 
was  harder  for  me  to  bear  than  any  pain  of 
my  own  could  ever  be.'' 

"  Poor  fellow  T'  whispered  D^ir^e — "  poor 
fellow  I  I  see  now.  I  won't  ask  any  more 
questions.    It  is  her  secret  as  well  as  yours." 

They  were  very  quiet  for  a  while  after 
this;  bat  D^sir^e  did  not  draw  her  hand 
away  from  Bart's,  and  when  they  began  to 
talk  again  softly,  he  still  held  it ;  indeed,  he 
did  not  let  it  go  until  she  left  him  to  go  to 
her  room.  He  was  holding  it  when  she 
bade  him  good-night,  and  then  it  was  that 
she  asked  her  last  question,  her  sweet  pity 
for  him  filling  her  upraised  eyes. 

"  Does  she  know  that  you  Ioto  her  f 

"No." 

"  No  V  wondering  at  him.  "  But  you  will 
tell  her  some  day  f 

He  shook  his  head. 

«  To-night,"  h6  said,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  never  shall." 

"But  you  are  sad  to-night,"  she  said, 
^'and  when  one  is  sad  it  always  seems  so." 
And  then  she  stopped,  with  a  startled  blush. 
"Good-night,"  she  added,  hurriedly. 

But  he  held  her  back. 

"  Daisy,"  he  said,  as  if  impelled  by  some 
sudden  Impulse,  "  if  any  pain  should  come 
to  you,  will  you  trust  me  with  it — ^will  you 
promise  that  I  may  help  you  if  I  can  f 

"  Tes,"  she  answered ;  "  I  will  promise  that, 
faithfully." 

He  held  her  hand  a  moment  to  his  lips, 
and  then  let  her  go. 

There  was  a  "  big  meetin' "  over  at  Hamlin- 
fordy  and  the  church  was  crowded.  There 
were  vehicles  of  all  orders  standing  in  the 
road,  horses  tied  in  lines  along  the  fences, 
and  the  yard  itself  was  full  of  people — most- 
ly men  whose  "  women-folks"  had  gone  into 
tiie  house — gathered  in  groups  talking  to 
each  other  by  way  of  whiling  away  the  half 
hour  before  service. 

"  Buysland  11  preach  this  momin',  I  reck- 
on," the  chief  talker  in  one  group  was  say- 
ing, "  an'  Beid  this  afternoon.  There's  Beid 
now,  helpin'  Desire  out  of  the  buggy.  She's 
as  pretty  as  a  pink,  that  gal  is.-  Look  at 
her,  boys." 

D^ir^  stood  upon  the  step  of  the  vehicle, 
poised  like  a  bright  bird  ready  for  flight. 
She  had  never  been  so  pretty  and  fresh  a 
picture  in  her  life.  She  had  put  on  the  pink 
dress;  her  cheeks  were  tinted  with  warm, 
delicate  bloom,  her  soft  dark  eyes  glowed  un- 
der their  long  curling  fringes :  her  childish 
loveliness  was  at  its  height.  She  had  drift- 
ed back  into  her  dreams  again ;  she  was  so 
happy  in  her  little  flush  of  excited  trustful- 
ness that  she  scarcely  dared  look  up  as  she 
passed  up  the  aisle,  for  fear  that  people 
should  guess  what  her  happiness  meant. 
She  was  glad  when  Bart  left  her  in  her  seat, 
and  she  had  time  to  try  to  control  herselfl 


She  wanted  to  feel  calmer  before  Mr.  Buys- 
land came  in.  It  quieted  her  somewhat  to 
hear  the  low  whisper  of  conversation  be- 
fore and  behind  her.  It  was  not  consfQered 
a  breach  of  decorum  to  talk  to  one's  neigh- 
bors a  little  before  "meetin'  took  up,"  and 
the  good  women  of  Hamlinford  usually 
availed  themselves  of  their  privileges. 

Two  good  dames  in  the  seat  before  D^ 
sir6e'B  were  diMSUssing  a  late  marriage,  and 
D^ir6e  caught  occasional  snatches  of  their 
oonveniation. 

"  They  were  married  on  Thursday,"  said 
one, "  and  a  grand  bride  she  made,  they  say, 
quiet  as  the  wedding  was.  She's  a  hand- 
some critter,  if  she  is  rather  high  and  no- 
tionate.  They  say  they  have  been  promised 
to  ohe  another  for  long  enough,  but  it  was 
sorter  onsettled." 

"  They  say,"  put  in  another, "  that  she  has 
money." 

"  They  say  so,"  discreetly.  "  And  they  do 
say  that  but  for  that  it  might  never  have 
come  off.  The  old  lady  was  powerfdl  set  on 
it." 

There  were  more  murmurs  after  this,  but 
Dteir^  did  not  hear  any  thing  definite.  Her 
thoughts  began  to  wander  a  little.  It  would 
not  be  so  very  long  before  he  came.  She 
wondered  if  she  should  know  his  step,  and 
if  her  heart  would  beat  in  that  strange,  hap- 
py way.  She  must  pretend  to  be  looking  at 
her  hymn-book.  She  dare  not  trust  her- 
self to  meet  his  eye  until  that  first  tumult 
of  feeling  was  over.  She  would  wait  until 
she  heard  his  voice,  and  then  she  would  raise 
her  eyes.  So  the  time  passed  on,  until  there 
came  the  sound  of  an  entrance — ^not  one  per- 
son, but  two  or  three  at  once,  and  a  little 
stir  of  excitement  was  visible  in  the  good 
women  before  her. 

"  Here  they  are !  She  looks  rather  fine  for 
a  minister's  wife." 

Who  were  they  f  D€slr6e  knew  of  no  min- 
ister who  was  on  the  point  of  marriage.  She 
began  to  ^1  curious  too.  They  were  com- 
ing. There  was  the  rustle  of  a  rich  trail- 
ing dress ;  a  handsome,  proud-looking  old 
lady  passed  her.  She  felt  quite  dizzy^  it 
was  Mr.  Buysland's  mother.  And  then  came 
two  other  people — a  tall  girl  with  a  fair, 
haughty  fiioe,  exquisitely  dressed  in  pale 
violet,  with  an  exquisite  &n  in  her  hand, 
and  with  her  walked  Everard  Buysland; 
and  Everard  Buysland,  meeting  a  strange, 
sweet,  agonized  little  face  turned  with  a 
child-like  wonder  up  to  his,  lost  color  sud- 
denly, and  plainly  started. 

"  Sakes  alive !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  wom- 
en, forgetting  the  bride's  bonnet  all  at  once, 
"  this  little  gal  behind  us  is  faintin'  I" 

"No,  no,"  whispered  D^ir6e;  but  the 
next  moment  a  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  looking  up  piteously,  she  met 
Bart's  eyes. 

"Daisy,"  he  said,  "it  has  been  too  warm 
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for  yon  here.  Ton  are  not  well  enough  to 
stay.  Come  with  me."  And  scarcely  know- 
ing any  thing  but  that  this  was  Bart  who 
hi^  c6me  to  relieve  her  from  herself,  she  let 
him  lead  her  away,  out  into  the  open  air  and 
the  dreadful  sunshine,  which  seemed  to  strike 
her  giddy  and  blind. 

Every  one  who  heard  about  D^ir^e  Reid's 
long  after-illness  heard  that  she  was  stricken 
with  low  fever  the  very  day  of  the  "  big 
meetin' ''  at  Hamlinford.  She  was  not  "  a 
rugged  sort  of  girl/'  for  all  her  roundness 
and  bloomi  people  said ;  and  really  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  long  hot  ride  to  meeting 
had  been  too  much  for  her  altogether. 

She  was  ill  for  a  long  time,  and  Bart  was 
very  good  to  her — so  good  that  in  her  weak- 
ness she  clung  to  him  almost  strangely.  'His 
presence  always  seemed  a  sort  of  comfort  to 
her ;  and  on  the  one  night  when  she  was  at 
the  worst,  and  they  were  afraid  she  would 
die  before  morning,  she  called  Bart  to  her 
side  and  bade  him  pray  for  her,  and  when 
he  had  finished  she  whisi>ered  a  strange  last 
message  in  his  ear. 

^'  If  I  die,"  she  said,  "  and  he  should  ever 
ask  about  me,  tell  him  that  I  believed  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  cruel;  tell  him  that  I 
believed  it  was  only  because  he  did  not  stop 
to  think." 

But  she  did  not  die.  She  lingered  on, 
poor  soul,  for  a  long  while ;  and  at  last,  when 
people  had  almost  given  her  up,  began  to 
mend  slowly,  and  went  on  mending,  until 
one  bright  autumn  day  she  went  so  far  as 
to  ask  Bart  to  carry  her  down  stairs  out  into 
the  sunshine  on  the  porch. 

"  I  want  to  try  to  get  better,"  she  said, 
**  and  I  want  to  talk  to  yon." 

So  he  wrapped  her  up  and  carried  her 
down,  and  bolstered  her  up  in  a  large  home- 
ly chair  in  her  old  place ;  and  there  she  lay, 
gazing  out  at  the  gold  and  scarlet  of  the 
trees,  looking  so  small  and  altered,  with  her 
great  eyes  and  her  little  white  woe-begone 
feuje,  that  Bart's  heart  quivered  when  he  be- 
held her. 

^'  Bart,"  she  said,  alter  a  while, "  1  want  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions." 

He  tried  to  brighten  up  and  smile,  but  it 
required  an  effort ;  and  when  he  heard  the 
first  of  these  few  questions  his  strength 
failed  him  again. 

**  Did  you  know  that  this  was  coming  f" 
she  said,  quite  simply,  as  if  her  trust  in  him 
taught  her  that  she  had  no  need  to  speak 
more  definitely. 

He  could  scarcely  answer  for  a  moment 
or  so,  but  at  last  he  managed  to  say,  "  Tes." 

She  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  held 
out  her  thin,  worn  little  hand  to  him. 

"  Come  here,"  she  said ;  and  when  he  came 
and  took  it,  sitting  at  her  feet,  he  saw  that 
she  was  crying  in  a  tired,  weak  fashion.  ''  I 
want  to  tell  you,"  she  said — "I  want  to 
ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  like  a  child  asking 


for  pardon.  ^'I  have  not  been  as  kind  to 
you  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  Bart.  I  think 
I  did  not  understand  you  at  all.  I  thought 
you  did  not  see  things,  and  I  was  not  grate- 
fuL  I  am  sorry  now.  There  is  no  one  like 
you,  Bart ;  there  is  no  one  so  good  and  true 
as  you ;"  and  her  face  went  down  upon  his 
ann  and  rested  there.  **  I  want  to  make  up 
to  you  for  my  selfishness,"  she  went  on.  "  I 
want  to  do  something  to  help  you,  even  ever 
so  little  a  thing.  And  while  I  was  ill  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  who 
it  is  you  love,  and  to  let  me  make  friends 
with  her,  and  try  to  show  her  how  &ithful 
and  kind  yon  are.  Women  can  do  such 
things  sometimes  without  betraying." 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

**  Daisy  I"  he  cried  out ;  and  she  felt  him 
trembling  aU  over.  "  O  Gk>d !"  he  said,  '<  this 
is  hard  I" 

She  lifted  her  face  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Hard  f '  she  repeated. 

He  held  her  up  and  looked  straight  into 
her  eyes. 

**  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  almost  fiercely. 
"  I  have  hidden  it  long  enough.  I  will  t^ 
you  now,  though  it  can  do  no  good.  Do  you 
remember  that  I  told  you  the  trouble  I  bore 
was  not  my  own  f " 

''Tes,-'.'  she  answered,  trembling. 

"Well,"  he  cried  out,  "it  was  your  trou- 
ble, yours — the  pain  I  had  only  that  day 
found  out  was  coming  to  you." 

"But,"  she  faltered— "but  you  said—" 
And  her  eyes  opened  wide  upon  him  in  a 
new  recognition. 

"Tes,"  he  ended  for  her — "yes,  I  said  it 
was  the  trouble  I  feared  for  the  woman  I 
loved,  and  it  is  you  I  have  loved,  and  ytm 
have  never  guessed  it !"  and  his  broken  voice 
held  something  like  an  uncontrollable  pas- 
sion of  reproach.  "  Oh,  Daisy,"  he  said — "  oh, 
Daisy,  it  is  you — ^it  is  you!" 

When  she  fell  back  upon  her  pillows  and 
hid  her  face,  he  hid  his  £BiCe  too  in  both  his 
hands. 

"Ton  never  dreamed  that  I  could  love 
you,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  have  loved  you  all  my 
life.  I  was  nobody  but  Bart  to  you,  but  I 
loved  the  least  thing  you  had  ever  touched. 
It  was  hard  enough  for  me  when  he  came, 
but  it  was  harder  when  I  began  to  see 
how  you  must  suffer,  and  knew  I  had  no 
chance  of  saving  you,  because  you  dung 
to  your  secret  so  closely.  Oh,  Daisy,  it  was 
hard  I" 

So  he  had  told  his  secret,  and  the  wrench 
was  over,  and  indeed  he  had  borne  his  load 
so  long  that  after  the  first  pain  he  almost 
felt  a  sense  of  rest. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  spoke. 
D^ir6e,  hiding  her  face,  cried  softly,  and 
Bart  sat  still,  wondering  wearily  how  it 
could  end. 

It  was  Mrs.  £eid  who  broke  in  upon  the 
stillness,  coming  to  the  door. 
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''  Desire,"  she  aaid,  ^'  yon  must  not  sit  here 
too  long." 

''  No/'  said  Bart, "  she  must  not.  I  forgot 
how  weak  she  was.  Daisy,  will  yon  let  me 
carry  yon  in  again  t" 

Tes,  Daisy  thonght  she  wonld  go.  So  he 
picked  her  tip  and  carried  her  in  his  strong 
arms  np  the  staircase,  her  tired  little  white 
£Ace  lying  on  his  shoulder. 

When  he  had  put  her  down  npon  the 
lounge  she  held  his  sleeve  an  instant,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  appealingly  to  his. 

"  Bart,"  she  said,  '*  kiss  me  as  yon  used  to 
do  when  I  was  a  little  girL" 

He  bent  and  kissed  her,  and  that  instant 
she  broke  down  again,  clinging  to  him  child- 
ishly in  a  new  burst  of  sorrow. 

'<  Oh,  Bart,"  she  sobbed,  <<if  I  had  loved 
yon  instead — if  I  had  loved  you  instead! 
Oh,  Bart,  try  to  forgive  me !" 

A  few  years  later  the  Hev.  Everard  Rnys- 
land,  whose  career  had  somehow  seemed  to 


bright  morning,  as  I  was  about  to  mount, 
taking  him  by  the  nose  in  lien  of  his  hand. 
Out  of  consideration  for  my  feelings  he  en- 
dured the  familiarity  for  the  moment  under 
pretense  of  being  interested,  with  ears  prick- 
ed forward,  at  what  my  dog  Nero,  his  poor 
relation  but  intimate  Mend,  was  doing  just 
then  across  the  street.  But  he  shook  off  my 
ungloved  palm  the  next  moment,  as  George 
Washington,  they  also  say,  did  that  of  Gov- 
ernor Morris  when,  on  a  bet,  it  was  ventured 
upon  his  shoulder.  What  would  a  mule 
have  cared  for  the  ride  f  I  am  satisfied  Sir 
John  ei^oyed  it  only  less  than  I  did,  when, 
with  an  apology  for  the  rudeness,  I  took  my 
seat  and  we  rode  off. 

This  was  in  the  South,  and  before  the  war. 
And  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  South  where 
the  mild  sky  overhead  is  matched  by  prai- 
rie ahnost  as  ample  below — a  land  in  which 
winter  was  unknown,  except  when  it  came 
and  went  in  the  northers :  not  more  than  a 
dozen  a  year  of  those  bullying  braggadocios, 
be  a  failure,  met  in  a  large  city  with  an  old  I  As  soon  as  I  got  to  the  outermost  edge  of 


acquaintance,  whose  career  somehow  seemed 
to  have  been  a  success.  He  was  a  simple, 
earnest  man  of  kindly  creed  and  gentle 
teachings,  and  yet  when  people  spoke  of  the 
Rev.  Ba^rtholoijiew  Reid  they  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm. And  with  him  Ruysland  saw  his 
wife,  and  seeing  her — ^a  little  tender  creature 
whose  bloom  and  beauty  were  a  wonder — 
he  felt  a  keen  pang.  Her  love  for  her  hus- 
band was  a  gentle  passion ;  her  life  seemed 
to  have  grown  to  his. 

'^  It  abQost  seems,"  said  one  warm-heart- 
ed woman  who  was  wonderfully  attached 
to  the  two — "  it  almost  seems  to  my  mind 
as  if  the  child  felt  that  she  had  done  him  a 
wrong  at  some  time,  and  could  not  be  ten- 
derly sweet  enough  to  convince  herself  that 
she  had  made  it  np  to  him.  It  is  something 
beautiful,  I  tell  you :  in  my  opinion  it  is 
something  so  beautiful  that  we  ordinary 
mortals  can  not  comprehend  it." 
And  this  wife  of  Bart's  was  D^sirde. 


the  town;  and  of  the  decorum  due  it,  I  aban- 
doned the  limestone  road,  white  and  hard, 
and  launched  on  Sir  John,  as  on  a  living 
boat,  upon  the  ocean  of  grass,  aiming  for  a 
certain  ''pilot  knob"  in  the  distance.  The 
air  of  the  early  spring  morning  was  oxygen 
until  it  was  almost  brandy.  It  may  have 
been  largely  owing  to  my  mood  of  brain 
and  heart  and  stomach,  although  not  of 
pocket-book,  alas  t  If  one  could  but  always 
feel  as  I  did  that  morning  t  I  was  in  per- 
fect health  of  conscience  as  well.  I  had 
slept  all  night  out  on  the  veranda  of  my 
house,  with  an  umbrella  up  to  keep  off  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  and  a  Mexican  blanket 
tucked  down  over  me  to  keep  it  from  being 
blown  away  in  the  steady  wind  firam  the 
sea.  How  I  sailed  all  night,  as  before  that 
wind,  into  the  very  abysses  of  sleep  I — sleep 
so4eep  and  sweet  that  I  awoke  satiated  from 
it  as  from  a  feast.  Adam  must  have  waken- 
ed so  in  paradise ! 

And  I  was  in  paradise.  At  least  I  could 
suggest  no  objection  to  the  "  very  good," 
which  rested  in  benediction,  as  from  the  lips 
of  its  Creator,  oh  the  landscape.  A  botan- 
ist would  have  tired  himself  out  with  the 
variety  of  flowers  which  spangled  the  prai- 
rie }  but  I  had  often  before  tried  in  vain  to 
count  their  varieties,  and  I  now  took  them 
as  you  do  the  stars.  Opticians  tell  us  that 
green  is  the  color  most  restful  to  the  eye, 
which  accounts,  I  suppose,  for  the  zestful 
pleasure  I  had,  as  I  rode,  in  the  wealth  there- 
of to  the  utmost  horizon.  I  suppose  it  was 
the  variety  of  trees  which  gave  to  the  glori- 
ous .ive-oaks  their  peculiar  charm,  grouped 
here  and  there  npon  the  prairie  in  ''knots," 
stretching  out  their  long  arms  like  strong 
swimmers  jibout  making  a  plunge  into  the 
sea,  their  shade  giving  a  sort  of  velvetness 
"  Good-day,  Sir  John  I"  I  said  to  him  that  |  of  verdure  to  the  grass  beneath  them.   What 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  they  say,  nev- 
er entered  his  carriage  tmtil  he  had 
first  seen  to  it  that  the  hoofs  of  his  four 
grays  had  been  thoroughly  blacked  and  pol- 
ished. And  he  was  right !  A  blooded  horse 
is  a  gentleman.  Not  a  gray  of  his  team  but 
held  his  head  higher  and  went  the  better 
for  it ;  conscious,  too,  I  dare  say,  of  every  bit 
of  plate  sparkling  upon  its  harness ;  dimly 
conscious  even,  the  whole  team,  of  the  hero 
they  drew.  I  know  this,  because  my  chest- 
nut. Sir  John,  is  an  aristocrat  in  every  drop 
of  his  Morgan  blood«  Ton  need  not  envy 
me ;  I  am  a  poor  man ;  my  horse  was  my  one 
luxury,  and  he  is  dead  to-day. 
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unceasing  variationB  in  its  green  as  the 
wind  passed  over  it,  causing  it  to  deepen 
and  retnm  through  all  shades  of  emerald! 
And  the  shadows  of  the  flying  clondS|  too  I 
you  could  see  one  begin  at  the  distance  of 
ten  miles,  and  come  Uke  a  silent  stonn,  ur- 
ging the  verdure  through,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  gamut  of  green.  Sir  John  did  not 
deceiye  me  a  moment  by  holding  his  Jiose 
so  long  after  drinking  in  the  stream  through 
which  we  rode.  Even  a  mule  must  have 
wondered  at  its  pellucid  crystaL 

''Never  mind.  Sir  John,''  I  said  to  him. 
''Wait  till  we  return;  we  will  drink  it  in 
at  every  pore  I"  Which  we  did  as  we  came 
back,  both  of  us  bathing  in  it  at  a  spot  con- 
cealed by  willows,  hollowed  out  of  the  lime- 
stone by  the  water  for  that  express  purpose. 

All  along  we  had  admired  the  range  of 
mountains  in  the  horizon,  up  which  the 
verdure  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  blue 
of  the  sky.  Something  of  reaction  inevita- 
ble to  excess  came  upon  us,  however,  as  we 
struck  into  the  post  oaks  and  rocks  which 
inclosed  its  base.  For  it  was  here  we  light- 
ed, as  if  out  of  the  air,  upon  the  wide  fields 
of  General  Jessup.  Let  me  make  my  state- 
ment perfectly  clear  by  stating  that  I  was 
their  family  physician,  calling  by  appoint- 
ment. I  was  quite  young,  but  entering 
upon  my  practice;  had  very  little  money, 
and  quite  a  family.  It  sobered  me  as  I  saw 
the  outskirts  of  General  Jessup's  wealth; 
he  was  so  very  rich,  and  I  was  so  very,  very 
poor  just  then  I  In  fact,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  morning  was  reaction  after  weeks  of 
painful  anxiety.  You  would  think  so  if  you 
knew  the  facts ! 

"  If  you  but  owned  those  wide  acres  f  I 
reproached  myselfl  "  And,  poor  fellow,  yon 
have  not  earned  a  negro  yet,  and  the  gener- 
al here  has  a  hundred !"  For  all  this  took 
place,  as  I  have  said,  before  emancipation — 
the  conflagration  of  the  globe  more  expect- 
ed than  that ! 

"And  suppose  you  owned  such  a  mansion 
as  that !"  I  continued,  almost  aloud,  as  I  dis- 
mounted and  fastened  Sir  John  to  the  post 
in  front  of  General  Jessup's  residence.  "  Sol- 
id stone  two-storied  veranda  all  around; 
plenty  of  negro  quarters  out  of  sight  be- 
hind; abundance  of  stabling  behind  that 
for  the  horses.  How  many  horses  and  car- 
riages doet  the  general  own,  I  wonder  t  And 
then" — ^for  when  one  falls  into  the  mire  of 
such  sordid  thought  one  sticks  in  it  for  a 
long  time — "  to  think  of  the  cotton,  com, 
sorghum,  wheat!  Never  sick,  not  a  negro 
even.  Wliat  on  earth  does  Mrs.  General  Jes- 
sup want  with  me  f ' 

But  at  this  moment  the  general  comes 
down  the  front  walk  to  meet  me,  with  his 
morning  cigar.  There  is  nothing  in  partic- 
ular about  the  general  to  descril|e — ^a  large, 
handsome,  indolent,  easy  gentleman  in  a 
planter's  suit  of  some  brown  stuff,  a  sixty- 


dollar  Panama  hat  upon  his  head.  We  talk 
a  little  on  the  front  steps  in  reference  to 
weather,  crops,  health  in  general,  and  the 
rascality  of  the  political  party  other  than 
our  own  in  particular.  We  both  know  it  is 
all  for  politeness,  and  I  insist  upon  no  lon- 
ger detaining  the  general,  who  has  to  ride 
over  to  his  gin  down  in  the  cotton  patch  of 
six  hundred  acres  or  so.  With  all  courtesy 
he  begs  me  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  turns  me 
over  till  then  to  his  wife.  "And  I  do  not 
mind,  doctor,''  he  said  to  me,  as  we  parted ; 
"  ladies  have  singular  ideas.  I  never  cross 
Mrs.  Jessup  in  any  thing."  I  did  aot  under- 
stand him ;  but  then  I  never  did  perfectly. 
Our  conversation,  whenever  we  met,  soon 
ran  itself  dry.  I  blamed  myself  witii  the 
stone  barrier  between  os,  at  which  we  some- 
how always  arrived  in  about  Ave  minutes 
after  meeting  each  other.  He  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  on  his  side  of  it ;  why 
should  not  I  be  on  mine  f 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  even  while  being 
greeted  by  the  general,  at  the  sound  of  the 
sewing-machine  in  the  house.  My  wife  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  Jones  told  her  that 
Mrs.  Jessup  kept  six  running  steadily.  It 
is  possible,  but  I  heard  only  one.  Her  pas- 
sion for  dress !  they  said.  Jf^  was  envy  of 
her  wealth,  of  course,  and  its  beautiful  re- 
sults upon  her  person;  yet  the  incessant 
sound  of  the  sewing  in  the  room  across  the 
haU  ran  beneath  all  ouri^onversation  like 
the  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  I  had  been  in 
before,  when  Cranston  Jessup  had  eaten  too 
largely  of  "big  hominy"  at  his  manmiy's 
cabin,  and  I  Imew  that  my  arrival  found 
Mrs.  Jessup  seated,  as  then,  in  her  morning- 
room,  one  mulatto  girl  hard  at  the  sewing- 
macMne,  amidst  clouds  of  woman's  wear 
piled  up  about  her,  another  standing  behind 
the  chair  of  her  mistress  from  morning  until 
night,  to  hand  her  a  glass  of  water  in  case 
she  should  need  one.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  her  husband  or  any  of  the  children  in 
the  room  with  her. 

But  here  she  is  for  you,  dear  reader,  to  see 
her  yourself  as  she  comes  into  these  sumptu- 
ous parlors,  into  which  we  are  shown  by  the 
likely  yellow  boy  who  waits  at  table,  his 
excess  of  hair  high  parted  to  one  side  of  his 
head,  and  a  tray  under  his  arm.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  fell  head-foremost 
again  into  the  mud  of  my  covetousness  as 
she  gave  me  her  hand — ^large,  it  is  true,  ))ut 
so  very  white  and  soft  and  splendid  with 
diamonds — ^and  settled  herself  in  the  sofa 
near  me.  I  had  lived  upon  air  during  my 
ride  through  the  brilliant  morning,  and  I 
came  to  the  earth  with  a  shock.  You  will 
please  remember  my  own  wife  was  in  ques- 
tion, younger,  more  beautiful,  more  thor- 
oughly educated,  conspicuously  superior  in 
every  sense  to  this  lady  in  her  wonderful 
laces  and  little  frills,  so  much  more  effective 
than  all  the  silks  and  velvets  women  ever 
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wear.  *'  It  is  not  your  clothes  nor  house,  your 
diamonds,  hoises,  acres,  negroes,  nor  money, 
we  would  like"  (it  was  to  myself  I  said  it  as 
she  a^usted  herself  upon  the  sofa);  ''it  is 
your  repoM  we  need — ^Katie  and  L  If  we 
could  but  re^t  one  gobd  month  from  harass- 
ing care  and  anxiety,  how  it  would  refresh 
us  to  grapple  again  with  life !" 

But  my  hostess  never  dreamed  of  any 
thing  but  herself  as  she  sat  there,  so  child- 
like in  color  and  in  contour,  so  beautiful  in 
the  cold  blue  of  her  large  eyes,  an  embodi- 
ment of  moonlight  in  winter :  let  me  say  it 
out,  and  be  done  with  it — ^the  most  purely 
selfish  human  being  I  ever  knew  in  my  life ! 
In  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  not  artistic 
to  hasten  things  so  by  saying  it ;  but  it  is 
fact,  and  let  it  go.  What  I  thought  was, 
''If  my  Katie  had  but  half— ^  and  then  I 
crushed  the  sentence  in  two,  like  a  snake 
under  my  heel,  and  only  said, "  Tee,  madam, 
it  is  indeed.  I  never  knew  a  more  charm- 
ing day.'' 

Every  body  was  well,  she  said :  and  how 
slow  in  her  speech,  keeping  restftil  time  to 
the  movements  of  her  large  eyes  and  linger- 
ing hands  as  she  re-a^usted  cuff  and  frilL 

"What  I  wished  to  see  you  about.  Dr. 
Tenable,"  she  said,  after  we  had  exhausted 
all  preUminiUriea,  some  silence  following 
thereupon,  "was  this."  Had  a  torrent  of 
rain  fidlen  upon  Sir  John  and  myself  as  we 
rode  under  fhe  perfect  blue  of  the  sky  that 
morning,  it  could  not  have  astonished  me 
more  than  did  the  sudden  and  copious  tears 
which  gposhed  frx>m  Mrs.  Jessup's  eyes  as 
ahe  spoke — such  tropical  change  from  the 
serene  and  smiling  calm  of  the  moment  be- 
fore. "  I  can  not,  I  will  not,  endure  it !"  she 
said,  not  noticing  my  murmured  sympathy, 
for  a  physician  is  never  surprised  when  a 
lady  is  his  patient,  never ! — makes  no  show 
of  surprise,  I  mean.  And  it  was,  in  some 
inexplicable  way,  herself  only  herself,  her- 
self exclusively,  to  which  she  had  reference 
then  as  ever.  Of  course  I  understood — ^for 
physicians  must  always  understand,  and  in 
advance — although  I  did  not  know  how 
bad  it  was.  No  man  a  more  quiet  gentle- 
man than  her  husband,  the  soul  of  courtesy 
to  his  guests,  passionately  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren— ^in  the  morning,  you  observe.  Of  an 
evening,  and  at  home,  I  do  not  know  any 
sense  in  which  he  was  superior  to  the  lowest 
sot  of  the  lowest  groggery.  I  assure  you, 
upon  my  honor,  that  it  has  never  occurred 
to  me  untQ  this  present  writing,  and  I  place 
it  on  record  in  justice  to  Mrs.  Jessup,  that 
she  seemed  aU  along  to  reserve  the  worst 
of  the  case,  that  wherein  a  wife  is  most 
wounded ;  but  I  also  declare  that  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  certainly  to  that  effect. 
She  never  saw  him  hers^  when  he  came 
home  intoxicated;  turned  him  completely 
over  to  the  negroes  until  he  was  sober  again, 
washed  and  dressed  into  a  perfect  gentle- 


man  once  more.  "But  it  is  most  terrible. 
Dr.  Tenable !"  And  unconsciously  as  a  child 
— ^for  she  was  a  sort  of  child — she  showed, 
as  she  went  on  to  tell  me  all,  that  her  dis- 
tress lay  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  wast- 
ing money ;  for  I  am  compelled  to  add  that 
the  wife  was  as  widely  known  for  her  ex- 
treme penuriousness  to  all  besides  herself  as 
was  her  husband  for  his  generosity. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you,  doctor,"  she  said 
at  last,  "because  it  is  hereditary — his  in- 
temperance. I  wanted  you  to  give  me  some 
medicine.  I  could  put  it  into  his  coffee,  you 
know.  Mrs.  Anderson  told  me  that  old  Mrs. 
Captain  Brown  told  her  that  you  had  given 
Mrs.  Simpson  something  for  her  husband." 

O  woman  I  woman  I  to  let  such  a  sacred 
secret  out  as  that !  Mr.  Simpson  was  sim- 
ply Satan  incarnate  when  drunk,  and  his 
wife,  under  my  direction,  did  slip  a  certain 
powder  into  her  husband's  liquor,  which 
caused  him  to  loathe  it.  He  thought  it 
was  his  moral  sense,  and  expressed  himself 
|>eautifully  as  to  his  intentions  thereafter. 
His  wife  knew  it  was  merely  ipecac  and  his 
stomach,  and  said  nothing.  At  least  I  had 
hoped  so,  since  in  the  secrecy  of  my  medi- 
cine lay  its  salvation. 

"Tou  know.  Dr.  Tenable,"  Mrs.  Jessnp^ 
continued,  "that  General  Jessup's  father 
was  a  Senator  i;i  Congress,  as  well  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State.  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  eloquence  and  his  intemperance.  It  is 
hereditary." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  I  said,  after  we  had 
settled  upon  certain  treatment  of  the  gen- 
eral, with  his  full  consent, "  but  what  about 
Ralph  f — their  eldest  son,  at  West  Point. 
"And  there  is  Boderick  at  college.  I  saw 
little  Cranston  out  among  the  young  tur- 
keys in  the  yard  with  his  mammy.  No  fear 
for  him  at  present ;  yet  allow  me  to  suggest 
precautions  as  they  grow  older."  Mrs.  Jes- 
sup listened  to  me  unto  the  end,  as  she  al- 
ways did,  with  her  full  blue  eyes  on  mine, 
but  the  eyes  were  to  me  like  a  mere  film 
over  rock — attendance  in  them,  but  no  at- 
tention.   Ton  knew  she  would  forget  it  all. 

"  I  never  thought  about  them  at  all,"  she 
said,  as  if  I  had  been  speaking  about  char- 
acters in  history.  "They  live  with  their 
mammy,  you  know,"  she  added, "  until  they 
get  too  big,  and  then  they  go  off  to  school 
and  to  college.    I  see  little  of  them." 

"Miss  Mabel  is  growing  to  be  quite  a 
young  lady,"  I  said,  after  a  little,  of  her 
oldest  daughter, "  and,  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  it,  she  will  be  a  very  lovely  young  lady." 

"I)o  you  think  sof  Mrs.  Jessup  replied, 
slowly,  and  in  tones  exactly  such  as  if  I  had 
made  a  statement  in  reference  to  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots.  "  I  see  almost  as  little  of 
MabeL  I  do  believe  she  loves  old  Aunt 
Judy,  her  black  mammy,  more  than  she  does 
me.  She  spoiled  her  so,  you  know.  Then 
she  went  off  to  a  boarding-schooL  Now  sho 
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is  always  yisiting  some  of  her  young  j&iends 
or  having  them  in  the  house.  We  are  al- 
most strangers.  I  am  so  busy,  too.  Why, 
Annie,  what  do  you  want  V*  She  added  the 
words  as  her  youngest  daughter  entered  the 
room.  "  Don't  rumple  my  dress,  my  dear/' 
she  continued,  as  her  daughter  stood  beside 
her,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  back  of  the 
sofa. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  forget  it,  mam- 
ma, and  I  am  so  sorry  for  poor  little  Mug- 
gins." The  child  said  it  in  a  manner  so 
modest  yet  decided  that  I  looked  at  her 
closely.  She  was  a  slight,  pale,  lithe  lit- 
tle thing  of  fifteen.  Like  her  mother,  and 
amazingly  unlike  her.  Is  it  in  the  tones  of 
the  voice  f  or  is  it  the  heart  in  the  eyes 
rather?  Something  of  the  modest  manner 
of  the  hand,  even,  when  she  came  over  and 
gave  it  to  me  f  I  do  not  know  wherein  the 
magnetism  lies  which  compels  respect  and 
affection  in  such  people.  We  understand 
it  as  much  as  the  iron  filings  do  the  load- 
stone. 

"  1  had  forgotten  it,  Annie.  The  absurd- 
est  thing.  Dr.  Yenable,"  Mrs.  Jessup  added. 
''Her  nurse  has  a  little  baby  some  two  or 
three  years  old — I  am  not  certain  if  I  ever 
saw  it — and  Annie  makes  as  much  to-do 
over  it  as  if  it  was  a  doll  from  Pans.  Why, 
Annie,  I  told  you  not  to  trouble  me  about 
it  any  more.  I  dare  say  I  supposed  it  was 
dead.  I  noticed  the  dress  Mrs.  Yenable  wore 
at  church  last  Sunday.  Ton  gentlemen  do 
not  understand  such  things.  There  was 
something— excuse  me — ^in  the  cut  of  the 
sleeves.  I  wish,"  Mrs.  Jessup  added,  with 
sudden  interest  -in  my  wife, ''  that  she  had 
accompanied  you.  Please  ask  her  to  send 
me  the  pattern.  Oh  yes,"  with  animation, 
''if  that  pet  of  my  daughter's  is  still  living, 
and  you  have  to  visit  it,  now  don't  forget  to 
bring  the  pattern  when  yon  come.  And  I 
think  you  had  better  visit  the  child  to-mor- 
row. Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  reminding 
me  of  it." 

Now  I  know  that  the  maternal  instinct  is 
given  to  every  woman  almost  from  birth. 
But  there  was  that  in  the  manner  of  Annie, 
after  she  had  carried  me  to  the  quarters  to 
see  the  baby  in  question,  which  was  very 
quiet,  if  it  was  merely  excess  of  maternal 
instinct.  It  may  have  been  because  she 
said  so  little  as  we  stood  by  his  crib — a  cost- 
ly article  of  rose-wood  and  plating,  evident- 
ly that  in  which  Annie  had  herself  been  rock- 
ed in  her  infancy.  The  poor  little  moaning 
scrap  of  humanity  held  out  its  wasted  hands 
— hands  so  very  white  in  the  palms  as  con- 
trasted with  the  blackness  upon  the  back 
thereof — ^to  its  young  mistress,  turning  away 
from  its  mother.  I  am  compelled  to  add  that 
a  negro  child  does  at  that  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  especially  if  sick — ^yes,  does  look 
exceedingly  like  a  monkey. 

"Aunt  Judy, what  makes  your  Muggins 


love  his  Miss  Annie  so  f "  I  ventured,  after 
we  had  got  through  with  the  baby — ^merely 
a  case  of  teething,  and  the  convulsions  con- 
nected therewith.  Lions  and  negroes  have 
magnificent  teeth,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
by-the-bye,  both  pay  Nature  the  price  there- 
for in  infancy. 

"Morgan,  Mars  Doctor,  not  Muggins.  I 
asked  Maxster  General,  and  he  said  Morgan 
was  as  great  as  any  body  he  knew.  We  all 
love  Miss  Annie,  bekase  she  loves  us,  and 
she  can't  help  loving  us,  bekase  we  love  her 
so !  See  f "  which  was  reasoning  in  a  circle, 
the  most  powerful,  however,  of  all  logic,  and 
that  of  all  the  stars  of  heaven  in  their  orbits. 

"I  call  him  Muggins,  because  it  was  a 
shame  he  should  be  called  after  a  horse. 
Aunt  Judy  didn't  understand  papa's  fun," 
Annie  explained,  as  we  walked  away.  "  We 
will  call  him  some  sensible  name  when  he 
gets  older."  A  good  deal  more  conversation 
passed  between  us,  for  I  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Annie,  like  every  body  else  except  her 
mother.  Before  leaving  the  house  an  idea 
flashed  upon  me  in  reference  to  General  Jes- 
sup. In  consequence  thereof  I  had  a  pri- 
vate conversation  first,  and  for  form's  sake, 
with  Mrs.  Jessup;  afterward, and  much  more 
important,  with  her  daughter.  My  effort 
was  to  engage  Annie  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
claim her  father  from  his  cups.  Instead  of 
shrinking  and  crying,  as  I  told  her  that  I 
had  no  hope  for  her  father's  restoration  ex- 
cept by  her  influence  over  Imn,  the  girl 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  more  erect  as 
I  proceeded,  tears  in  her  eyelashes,  but  pur- 
pose in  her  eyes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  of  what  passed  between  us  than  this. 
Neither  of  us  had  much  hope,  but  it  was  all 
I  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  Had 
Miss  Mabel  been  at  home,  I  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  her  instead,  as  being  the  older, 
but  that,  I  felt,  would  have  been  even  less 
hopefuL 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can, 
that  the  sign  having  "Dr.  Charles  Yenable" 
upon  it  at  my  office  door  means  two  physi- 
cians in  the  partnership  of  the  one  man — 
myself;  that  is,  I  am  a  medical  man  know- 
ing nothing  about  the  Creator  except  in  the 
laws  of  His  creation — that  is  one  self;  and 
no  man  can  study  those  laws  more  thorough- 
ly and  follow  them  more  slavishly  than  I  try 
to  do.  But  as  to  my  other  and  best  self  I 
am  a  Christian,  knowing  nothing  about  the 
laws  of  nature  apart  from  Christ,  who  en- 
actied  them ;  and  my  supreme  desire,  at  least, 
is  to  know  and  obey  the  one  Master,  as  being 
alive  and  exceedingly  active  and  energetic, 
among  suffering  people  especially.  I  am 
speaking  of  drunkenness.  It  is  an  affair  of 
the  body,  and  of  the  ultimate  spiritual  fac- 
ulty which  we  call  the  will.  In  other  words, 
drunkenness  is  a  disease,  and  it  is  also  a  sin ; 
therefore  I  must  do  for  General  Jessup  all  I 
can  with  my  medicine  to  master  his  ^Usease 
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of  body,  and  I  must  induce  him  to  yield  his 
¥riil  to  the  only  Indiyidual  who  has  Bnpieme 
mastery  of  the  human  will,  and  that  is  Jesns 
Christ.  Why  not  wholly  accept  or  wholly 
reject  this  Person,  as  one  does  George  Wash- 
ington or  the  multiplication  table  f  He  was 
bom,  lived,  died,  rose  again,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  saving  us  hereafter  and  here.  I 
want  to  be  scientific,  which  means  exact.  I 
have  known  drunkards  saved  as  stated.  Did 
you,  reader,  ever  know  one  actually  healed, 
and  healed  as  long  as  he  lived,  upon  any 
other  treatment  f  I  do  not  know  how  mat- 
ters stand  upon  the  other  planets,  but  in  the 
sort  of  world  this  is,  religion  has  no  meaning 
to  me  except  as  a — salvation.  Allow  me  to 
add  that  salvation  means,  to  a  practical  man 
like  myself,  Christ  the  Omnipotent  Saviouxl 

Annie  went  down  to  the  gate  with  me  as 
I  was  leaving.  I  am  actually  ixrir'ated  at 
myself  that  I  can  not  give  you  a  perfect  idea 
of  this  modest  little  love  of  a  lady.  It  is 
because  I  am  not  able  to  delineate  her  form 
— ^the  highest  I  have  known— of  pure  wom- 
anliness. The  longer  you  knew  Annie  Jes- 
sup  the  more  her  womanly  qualities  grew 
upon  you,  qualities  having  all  their  indefin- 
able excellence  in^the  impossibility  of  imag- 
ining them  as  belonging  to  any  man ;  and, 
in  some  way,  you  had  a  singular  sense  of 
this  from  the  moment  you  laid  your  eyes 
upon  her.  And  it  was  not  a  mere  notion  of 
my  own.  At  the  gate  I  found  John  Mark- 
ham,  the  overseer,  just  about  mounting  his 
horse  to  ride  into  town.  He  gravely  noticed 
me,  but  his  solid,  square-set  countenance 
brightened  on  seeing  my  companion,  like  a 
wheat  field  when  ripe — for  that  was  its  col- 
or— ^nnder  a  burst  of  sunshine. 

Among  the  many  lesser  types  in  the  South- 
em  States  there  are  all  grades  and  shades 
of  difference,  but  the  two  leading  types  ape 
those  of  Georgia  and  Virginia,  and  I  never 
saw  them  more  perfectly  contrasted  than  in 
John  Harkham  and  Annie  Jessup.  John 
stood  there,  his  han^  upon  the  ponmiel  of 
his  saddle,  ready  to  mount ;  thickset,  sandy- 
haired,  the  exceeding  freckles  of  Ms  boy- 
hood disappearing  in  a  complexion  equally 
florid  all  over,  manner  cordial  and  awkward, 
hands  large,  voice  deep  and  strong,  bearing 
simple  and  open.  That  is  John  Markham, 
and  I  could  have  slapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der and  said,  "  How  was  cotton  in  Savannah 
when  you  left  f '  ,if  I  had  met  him  on  the 
STunmit  of  the  Alps,  ''I  am  from  Georgia" 
was  so  distinctly  asserted  from  every  part 
of  the  man. 

''Good- morning,  Miss  Annie.  Can  I  do 
any  thing  for  you  in  town  to-day  V*  he  asked. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Markham,  only  the  medi- 
cine Dr.  Venable  will  send  by  you  for  lit- 
tle Muggins,"  Annie  made  reply,  so  genu- 
inely Virginian  in  her  figure,  slight  yet  tall 
for  her  age,  finely  cut  features,  hair  and 
eyes  of  a  deep  brown,  hands  and  feet  narrow 


and  long ;  high  breeding  as  evident  in  her  as 
— ^I  beg  her  pardon — ^in  my  Sir  John,  whose 
nose  was  deferentially  accepting  the  strok- 
ings  of  her  palm  while  she  spoke.  The  two 
persons — ^Markham  and  herself — contrasted 
as  poetry  does  to  prose,  as  nerves  do  to  mus- 
cles, as  chivalry  to  common-sense,  as  past 
and  future  do  to  the  ruddy,  rugged  present. 
I  saw  in  the  instant  the  substantial  and 
thorough  understanding  between  the  two. 
There  was  the  matter-of-courseness  of  na- 
ture in  it,  pure  and  bright  as  morning,  full  of 
a  future  like  harvest. 

Of  course  I  knew  what  I  waa  about  when 
I  told  Markham,  as  we  rode  in  together,  so 
much  of  my  plans  in  regard  to  General  Jes- 
sup as  was  needed  to  secure  his  assistance. 
Where  a  woman  was  concerned  I  always 
tell  Katie,  my  wife,  and  inKnediately,  all 
about  it.  But  I  needed  Markham  too  in 
this  case.  For  good  reasons.  Like  all  men 
of  his  grade.  General  Jessup  was  apt  to  be 
exceedingly  prompt  with  his  revolver,  and 
my  interest  in  surgical  cases  did  not  include 
myself.  The  young  man  listened  to  me  to 
the  end  without  a  word.  However,  he  al- 
ways had  the  aspect  of  a  judge  on  the  bench, 
stolid,  even  bovine,  you  would  have  called 
him,  had  you  not  known  that  it  was  not 
absence  but  reserve  of  power. 

"Tou  know  the  history  of  my  father,"  he 
said  at  last.  Tes,  well  enough  I  did :  sim- 
ply that  his  father  had  never  known  a  sober 
hour  for  years  before  his  death,  consuming 
his  fortune  and  family  in  the  fury  of  his 
intemperance,  this  son  the  sole  survivor. 

"And,  by-the-bye,  it  is  hereditary  in  you !" 
I  exclaimed.  • 

"  Tes,  Sir,"  he  replied,  his  full  face  turned 
to  me;  "I  crave  drink  at  times  as  a  man 
burning  in  any  other  sort  of  fever  does  wa- 
ter.    It  is  in  the  blood." 

"WeUf  I  asked,  rather  with  my  eyes 
than  my  lips. 

"I  have  never  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor  in 
my  life.  IneverwilL  I  promised  my  moth- 
er." He  said  it  as  if  speaking  of  an  ended 
matter,  like  last  year's  cotton  crop.  "  I  will 
do  all  I  ean,  doctor,"  he  said  to  me,  as  we 
parted.  "  There  is  no  hope  for  General  Jes- 
sup," he  added.  "  I  know  him.  There  is  fio 
hope.  Miss  Annie  is  the  last  hold  you  or 
any  one  else  can  have  upon  him." 

"  Well,  and  what  of  her  t"  I  asked. 

"  It  is  trying  to  lift  a  hogshead  by  a  china 
handle,  like  holding  aflat-bottom  boat, load- 
ed down,  and  against  the  Mississippi,  by  a 
silk  thread.  It  can  not  save  him,  and  the 
effort  may  kill  her.  Do  you  know  Colonel 
Guilmetf" 

"Yes,  certainly;  who  does  not!"  I  re- 
plied ;  for  the  colonel  was  a  brilliant,  dressy, 
voluble,  genial,  thoroughly  handsome  man, 
holding  some  position  in  the  State  Geolog- 
ical Bureau. 

"Andheii 
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"  An  nnmitigated  BCOundTel  f  Certainly. 
And/'  I  added, "  I  suppose  what  I  hear  about 
MiBs  Mabel  is  true  f 

'*  I  fear  so.  Now,"  said  my  companion, 
with  his  judicial  face  addressed  fully  to  me, 
''can  you  suggest  any  thing f" 

"  Nothing  beyond  shooting  him,"  I  replied. 

**  I  had  thought  of  that,''  my  Mend  added, 
gravely,  strokhig  down  his  full  beard  and 
mustache.  ''If  I  was  any  thing  but  their 
overseer — ^ 

How  convey  to  the  reader  the  amount  of 
meaning  in  the  word  itself  to  every  person 
bom  and  bred  at  the  South t  ''Overseer I" 
The  word  was  like  the  cartouch  of  a  king 
upon  an  Egyptian  tomb,  except  that  it  con- 
veys the  reverse  of  praise — a  whole  chroni- 
cle of  contemnt  condensed  into  the  ink  of  a 
single  hieroglyphic.  Suppose  you  wished 
to  say  in  one  breath  that  a  man  was  poor, 
ignorant,  low-bred,  despised  by  the  whites, 
doubly  despised  and  hated  by  the  blacks,  the 
man  of  men  whom  it  was  most  natural  to 
kick — ^the  word  "  overseer"  held  it  all  and 
more! 

"John  Markham,"  I  said,  ''yon  and  I  did 
not  make  this  world,  nor  are  we  required  to 
govern  it.  Ab  a  doctor,  Sir,  I  see  people 
killing  themselves,  in  one  way  or  another  of 
the  many  thousand  ways  open  to  them,  ev- 
ery day  of  my  life.  Whenever  I  can  do  any 
thing,  I  do  it,  and  gladly.  In  most  cases  all 
I  can  do  is  to  stand  by  stone-still  and  let 
them  do  it !  The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  Gen- 
eral JesBup's  brain  is  seen  in  this  more  than 
in  any  thing  else.  He  is  going  down  the 
stream,  and  has  let  go,  but  that  is  not  it. 
He  sees  all  he  ought  to  love  going  down  Ni- 
agara, and  makes  no  effort.  The  soffcening 
of  his  brain  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  hard- 
ening of  his  heart.  Good- day,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham." 

"I  will  call  for  the  medicine,"  he  said. 
And  really  there  was  nothing  more  to  say  I 

n. 

Spring  had  ripened  into  summer  when  it 
HO  happened  that  Colonel  Guilmet  and  John 
Markham  met  in  my  office.  I  say  met,  but 
the  brilliant  colonel  had  no  more  reference 
to  the  solid  overseer  looking  over  'a  paper 
while  I  made  up  certain  medicine  for  little 
Muggins  at  home  than  if  he  had  been  carved 
out  of  oak,  aa  really  he  seemed  to  be,  so  still 
and  silent  he  was,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  volatile  coloneL  The  acquaint- 
ance of  the  colonel  waa  with  me  purely  as 
1)eing  a  medical  man.  I  never  saw,  but  have 
read  of,  lawyers  who,  for  conscience'  sake,  ac- 
cepted as  clients  only  those  whose  cause  was 
just ;  but  I  never  even  read  of  a  physician 
who  rejected  any  patient  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  man  by  all  rights  ought  to  die. 
And  heartily  as  I  despised  this  dashing  col- 
onel, it  was  impossible  to  dislike  him  utter- 
ly.   Slight  built,  yet  perfectly  formed,  fault- 


less features,  olive -oomplezioned,  hair  and 
eyes  of  a  brilliant  black,  his  perfectly  boot- 
ed and  gloved  feet  and  hands  never  at  rest 
any  more  than  his  splendid  eyes  or  his  in- 
cessant tongue — that  is  the  man,  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  welcome  his  arrival:  at 
least  at  my  musty  little  office.  There  was 
so  much  of  life  sparkling  in  his  frothy  effer- 
vescence !  He  met  my  wife  there  one  day, 
compelled  an  introduction,  tried  to  compel 
an  invitation  to  my  house,  but,  although 
Katie  herself  became,  to  my  amazement,  his 
ally  therein,  he  failed  of  obtaining  entrance 
to  my  parlor.  I  would  a  great  deal  sooner 
have  placed  my  office  skeleton  in  the  rock- 
ing-chair therein ;  would  as  soon  have  made 
a  small-pox  patient  comfortable  on  ^he  sofii 
there! 

"  Well^  doctor,"  he  continued,  that  day  at 
my  office,  while  I  was  macerating  a  certain 
root  for  that  poor  little  Muggins,  who  seem- 
ed, monkey-like,  to  hold  on  to  life  as  by 
some  prehensile  tail,  such  a  feeble  yet  de- 
termined scrap  of  a  thing — "  as  I  was  saying, 
they  happened  to  have  just  made  a  blast  as 
I  was  riding  by.  llieir  cistern,  you  know, 
twenty  feet  down  in  the  solid  rock.  I  fast- 
ened my  horse,  jumped  off,  ran  in,  leaped 
in  through  the  smoke  before  the  men  came 
back  from  their  hiding.  They  were  afraid 
of  the  flying  rocks,  you  observe.  When 
they  looked  down  and  saw  me,  I  do  believe 
they  thought  the  explosion  had  loosened  me 
from  the  centre  of  the  rock,  like  some  pre- 
Adamite  frog,  you  observe.  But  I  was  hard 
at  work  with  my  hammer — here  it  is,  from 
Germany :  twenty  dollars  in  gold  I  paid  for 
it ;  purer  steel  than  you  ever  find  in  a  razor. 
Sharks'  teeth,  ammonites  of  course,  trilo- 
bites,  and  ever  so  many  fossils  I  had  to  take 
home  before  I  could  classify.  It  was  a  reg- 
ular feast.  I  suppose  they  told  the  general, 
for  he  came  to  the  edge  and  looked  down. 
I  clambered  up,  apolog^ized,  showed  and  ex- 
plained my  treasures.  He  knew  about  our 
State  Survey,  and  had  me  in  to  dinner,  es- 
pecially as  they  would  make  another  blast 
that  afternoon.  What  a  genuine  Southern 
planter  the  general  is!  Mrs.  Jessup  has 
never  traveled,  but  what  taste  she  has  in 
dress !  gives  her  whole  soul  to  it.  In  some 
respects  I  never  met,  even  in  Paris,  a  more 
pe^ect  woman  of  the  world.    But — ** 

"  Excuse  me.  Colonel  Guilmet."  I  stay  the 
torrent  of  the  brilliant  colonel  as  with  ex- 
tended hand.  "  But  Mr.  Markham  here  lives 
with  General  Jessup;  is  his — ^has  charge  of 
his  hands." 

"Is  hef  Happy  to  know  him.  Fortu- 
nate man  to  live  with  such  people !  But,  as 
I  was  saying" — and  the  voluble  gentleman 
dashed  on,  eyes,  hands,  whole  person,  pour- 
ed into  what  he  said,  with  as  much  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Markham — ^hardly  more  to  me 
— ^as  a  squirrel  has  to  the  trees  over  which 
it  is  scampering.    It  is  not  enough  to  say 
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that  the  man  wae  unoonacioiiB  of  us:  no 
Bqnirrel  nor  bird  frolicking  in  the  Bnn  oould 
be  much  more  nnconeciooB  of  itself  too! 
Life  poms  swift  and  glittering  through 
snch  a  man,  like  a  mountain  torrent  over  a 
mill-wheel,  or  as  mnsic  does  through  an  or- 
gan. Colonel  Guilmet,  fall  of  life  to  the 
tips  of  mustache  and  jeweled  flngeis,  spoke 
with  a  tongue,  too,  vibrating  with  the  same 
excess  of  eleclzic  existence.  He  said  things 
brilliant  and  sad,  true  and  false,  noble  and 
mean,  courageous  and  cowardly;  said  un- 
ceanngly  this,  that,  and  the  other,  pathetic 
things  at  times  as  well  as  things  amusing, 
as  tnelj  as  a  bird  sings,  with  as  little  sense 
of  intention  or  personal  responsibility;  and 
did  things,  I  well  knew,  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence to  consequence  or  molality,  apparent- 
ly as  unconsdous  of  impropriety  as  a  rattle- 
snake. ^ 

''Why  is  it,  Mr.  Markham,  Colonel  Quil- 
met,"  I  said,  on  that  occasion,  keeping  the 
latter  intexrupted  with  my  hand  still  ex- 
tended-*-" yoa  were  speaking  of  sharks' 
teeth — ^why  is  it  that  the  Creator  has  made 
the  most  venomous  reptiles  so  exceedingly 
beautiful  with  bands  and  spots  of  purple 
and  gold,  made  them  so  Uthe  and  graceful 
and  fbll  of  lif e  r    Why-^' 

''  It  is  God,"  my  voluble  visitor  said,  his 
arrested  talk  breeJdng,  so  to  speak,  over  the 
dam  of  my  ontstretohed  hand.  ''  I  know 
perfectly.  It  is  the  Creator  himself  over- 
lowing  through  all  His  works  I  People 
speak  of  God  as  a  person.  Bah  I  And  they 
^aw  long  faces  and  talk  to  us  about  sin. 
Detestable  nonsense!  It  is  all  the  great 
God  sparkling  in  the  stars,  shining  in  the 
glow-worm,  blazing  in  the  sun,  beaming  in 
the  light,  ten  thousand*  times  more  beauti- 
ful and  powerful,  of  a  woman's  eye.  It  is 
God  singing  in  the  bird,  croaking  in  the 
frog,  roaring  in  the  wind,  heaving  in  the 
surge  of  the  seas.  Sometimes  He  clothes 
Himself  in  the  splendor  of  morning,  some- 
times in  the  plumage  of  a  butterfly  or  bird- 
of-paradise.  To-day  He  touches  you  in  the 
hand  of  a  bat,  to-morrow  strikes  and  days 
you  with  the  claw  of  a  lion.  What  a  broad 
and  beautiful  religion  I  Why,  Sir,  I  am  a 
manifestation  of  God  myself.  I  live,  e^oy 
myself,  say,  do,  think,  feel,  whatever  turns 
up.  To-morrow  I  break  like  the  rest  of  the 
bubbles.  Who  cares  f  What  does  it  mat- 
ter f  There  have  been  millions  of  genera- 
tions of  us,  each  enjoying  its  little  moment ; 
there  will  be  myriads  on  myriads  of  such  in- 
sects, and  so  on,  as  it  has  always  been,  for 
ever  and  ever !" 

John  Markham  expressed  himself  in  no 
outer  way— solid,  stolid,  silent  as  ever — yet 
he  had  laid  aside  his  paper,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  our  visitor,  as  a  lion  recumbent 
upon  the  grass  might  be  in  the  hopping  and 
chirping  of  a  grasshopper  at  its  nose. 

''  But  who  cares  for  all  that  f  I  was  speak- 


ing about  that  cistern.  Tes,  and  that  led 
me  to  tell  about  General  Jessup.  What  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  day  at  dinner 
there.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  thing  I 
ever  knew.  She  came  in  and  took  her  place 
at  table  after  we  were  seated*  I  was  great- 
ly interested  in  describing  to  Mrs.  Jessup 
the  fashions  as  I  had  seen  them  in  Paris.  I 
was  in  a  scientiflc  school  there,  for  I  have  a 
passion  for  life,  whether  in  a  fish,  a  flower, 
or  a  beautiful  woman.  Little  I  care  for 
books;  I  die  apart  from  open  nature,  move- 
ment, the  breath  and  pulsation  and  heat  of 
life.  Music  I  like,  because  that  implies 
dancing.  Sculpture  is  too  cold  and  still, 
but  I  e^Joy  painting,  if  it  be  of  persons 
rather  than  Umdscapes,  with  plenty  of  color 
and  motion.  I  was  fpalking  with  Mrs.  Jes- 
sup. She  has  lovely  eyes,  but  not  deep; 
She  is  too  conscious  of  herself  always,  insists 
upon  herself  first  and  last  and  before  every 
thing  else;  stony,  too  much  of  the  marble  of 
form — you  understand  f  She  does  not  care 
even  for  dress,  for  dress's  sake,  like  other 
women;  she  likes  it  as  something  to  be 
added  to  her — understand,  doctor  f  But  I 
was  saying  f — ^yes,  this.  In  the  midst  of  my 
conversation  I  was  introduced  to  Miss  Mabel, 
who  had  already  taken  her  seat  nearly  op- 
posite. It  was  like  that  1  It  was  as  instant 
as  lightning."  Colonel  Guilmet  illustrated 
th^ flash  with  his  hafid.  ''Neither  of  us 
knew  of  the  extstenoe,  the  one  of  the  other, 
the  moment  before.  The  instant  our  eyes 
met,  Sir,  we  loved  each  other  with  the  pas- 
sion of  centuries!  She  merely  bowed  her 
head,  and  said  nothing ;  I  hardly  paused  in 
my  conversation.  I  am  sure  we  must  both 
have  paled  a  little.  Purely  as  a  scientific 
phenomenon  it  was  beautifiil;  no  experi- 
ment with  Leyden-Jars  more  wonderfuL 
Tes,  that  is  it:  electricity.  The  highest 
and  sweetest  form  of  electric  energy  known 
in  nature!  And  I  was  so  dusty  from  that 
cistern ;  my  dress  was  not  what  I  could  have 
wished;  I  thought  of  that  with  pain  as 
the  dinner  proceeded.  Dinner!  I  had  no 
thought  of  her  parents,  much  less  of  the 
food.  The  entire  universe  was  centred  in 
her.  It  was  wholly  a  matter  of  our  eyes, 
Sir,  her  eyes  /  I  had  not  seen  her  person  or 
her  features.  Tou  understand  the  calcium 
light,  Dr.  Yenable.  The  glowing  points  of 
the  completed  circle  were  our  eyes ;  all  our 
persons  were  thrilled,  but  I  look  at  it  now 
in  a  scientific  way :  the  poles  of  our  being 
are  in  our  eyes!" 

"  That  is  the  power,"  I  remarked,  puttix)g 
all  the  emphasis  I  could  in  the  words,  "  of 
the  serpent  over  its  victim  in  the  act,  if  it 
be  true,  of  charming  it  to  its  death." 

"Provided,"  the  colonel  adroitly  added, 
"  that  the  serpent  is  equally  influenced  with 
its  victim.  I  was  as  thoroughly  overmas- 
tered, doctor,  as  was  Miss  Mabel  Jessup,  and 
I  am  the  victim  in  this  case.    I  am  not 
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unaware  of  the  proprieties,  and  I  left  the 
house  for  the  cistern;  and  afterward  for 
town,  inunediatel^  after  dinner.  But  we 
were  drawn  together  by  the  magnetic  cur- 
rent, powerless  to  desire  even  to  resist  it. 
We  had  no  couYersation.  I  merely  said^  in 
a  low  voice,  as  we  parted  at  the  parlor  door, 
'For  ever  and  everf  and  she  replied,  'Yes.' 
Our  hands  burned  to  touch,  but  did  not. 
The  only  measure  and  direction  of  will  I 
possess,  or  desire  to  possess,"  added  my  can- 
did companion,  'Ms  will  enough  to  enable 
me  to  accomplish  and  not  defeat  my  ^ir- 
poses.'' 

Peculiar  meaning  in  the  colonel's  tones. 
What  could  be  more  interesting  than  this 
handsome,  eloquent,  transparent  child  of 
nature  f  All  the  time  he  was  speaking  I 
was  working  at  my  drugs  upon  the  office 
table,  he  standing  and  speaking  with  ges- 
ticulation, natural  as  that  of  an  eager  child, 
between  John  Markham  and  myself.  I  had 
not  observed  John  at  all,  except  that  he 
had  slowly  risen  as  if  to  go,  silent,  his  eyes 
fastened  upon  Colonel  Guilmet.  I  wish  I 
had  noticed  the  kindling  color,  the  dosing 
fist,  in  time ;  for,  as  the  last  words  passed 
from  the  laughing  lips  of  the  colonel,  he  fell, 
knocked  across  the  room  by  a  blow  from 
John  Markham's  fist  full  in  the  forehead. 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  bring  him  to," 
he  said,  in  his  grave  and  quiet  way,  as  -he 
took  up  the  package  of  medicine  and  put  it 
carefully  in  his  breast  pocket.  ''  If  I  have 
killed  him,  you  will  know  where  to  find 
me.  I  did  not  intend  it  the  moment  be- 
fore.   I  suppose  it  was  electric." 

The  next  moment  I  had  locked  the  door 
after  him,  and  was  alone  with  my  "  case." 
I  can  not  say  I  wholly  objected  to  the  re- 
sult, but  it  was  very  sudden.  "And  why," 
I  reasoned  with  myself,  as  I  went  to  work 
with  the  insensible  colonel, "  was  this  man 
so  sensitive  to  the  electric  influence  of  the 
lady  on  that  occasion,  and  yet  so  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  thunder-stoim  brewing  in 
John  Markham  f ' 

m. 

Yet,  like  almost  all  violent  remedies,  the 
flash  of  John  Markham's  sp|pies  of  electrici- 
ty did  not  do  a  particle  of  good.  I  was  al- 
most certain  for  some  time  after  Markham 
left  that  my  patient  was  killed ;  but  the  very 
elasticity  of  Ids  nature  prevented.  Like  his 
hammer,  the  man  was  made  physically  of  the 
finest  steel.  The  blow  fell  as  upon -a  steel 
spring  so  admirably  tempered  that  the  re- 
bound was  equal  to  the  impact.  Colonel 
GuOmet  was  as  well  as  ever  a  week  after — 
as  full  of  life  as  a  wild-cat  healed  of  some 
trifling  scratch.  Such  was  his  elasticity 
that  I  do  believe  the  man  actually  forgot 
both  Markham  and  his  blow  in  the  energy 
of  his  purpose  in  reference  to  Mabel  Jessup. 
'^'>t  that  he  ever  visited  at  her  father's 


house.     Like  myself,  he  knew  that  General 
Jessup,  enfeebled  as  he  was  by  drink,  might 
possibly  resort,  and  very  suddenly,  to  a  shot 
on  sight.    But  the  lover  had  no  need  to  go 
to  the  house.    Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  the 
warmest  feeling  toward  Mabel  on  the  part 
of  her  mother  was  one  of  jealousy  at  the 
beauty  and  dresses  of  her  daughter,  and 
very  rarely  was  Mabel  at  home  fbr  good. 
The  colonel  had  abundant  opportunity  of 
meeting  her  elsewhere,  she  as  eager  as  him- 
selfl    There  was  that  singular  excess  of 
womanliness,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  in  Mabel 
Jessup  as  in  her  younger  sister,  with  this 
essential  difference,  that  Annie  impressed 
you  with  the  purity  of  her  womaoly  nature, 
its  peculiar  power  in  a  purity  as  natural  to 
it  as  is  its  beauty  and  buoyancy  to  an  angeL 
There  is  not  a  syllable  except  of  fact  in 
all  that  I  write.     If  one  could  but  write  the 
entire  fact  t — of  Mabel  Jessup,  for  instance. 
When  I  pause  from  my  paper  and  look  up, 
she  almost  stands  before  me  in  person,  I  see 
her  again  so  plainly.    Now  it  is  saying  so 
little  to  explain  that  she  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful young  lady  of  eighteen,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  a  peculiar  something  about  the 
eyes  and  lips  I    I  dared  not,  even  to  myself 
then,  but  I  do  dare  now,  to  mention  Poppea 
and  Messalina  in  the  same  breath.    Hardly 
a  hint  of  the  healthy  rose  in  her  cheeks,  a 
deep  white  instead.     I  shrink  and  stop. 
Her  Creator  alone  knows.     It  may  have 
been  part  of  the  hereditary  taint  of  the 
blood.    What  made  it  worse  was  that  there 
was  not  a  sparkle  of  the  brass  one  usually 
associates  with  such  a  person.    In  society 
no  lady  more  modest ;  almost  nun-like  in  her 
quietness  of  words  and  bearing.     It  is  no 
more  pleasant  for  me*  to  write  aJl  this  than 
it  is  for  you  to  read  it.    Let  me  make  as 
brief  a  story  of  it  as  possible. 

About  the  time  that  John  Markham  struck 
my  visitor  the  South  had  struck  the  North 
at  Sumter.  It  was  a  time  of  household  as 
well  as  national  convulsion  in  our  town  of 
Muscadine.  Our  State  geologist,  being  a 
Union  man,  had  resigned  and  gone  North, 
and  Colonel  Guilmet,  being  intensely  the 
opposite,  had  been  assigned  his  place,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  fitting  out  an  ex- 
pedition for  finding  sulphur  and  saltpetre 
for  the  coming  conflict.  General  Jessup 
had  secured  a  contract  to  supply  subsist- 
ence for  the  gathering  armies,  which  took 
him  almost  always  from  home,  and  plunged 
him,  we  had  every  reason  to  fear,  deeper 
into  habits  of  intemperance.  Ralph  Jessup, 
the  eldest  son,  had  left  West  Point  for  Vir- 
ginia. Boderick,  the  next  son,  had  aban- 
doned college,  and  was  in  Muscadine  drill- 
ing for  service  with  his  company.  John 
Markham  remained  in  charge  of  General 
Jessup's  plantation,  a  good  deal  more  solid 
and  silent,  if  possible,  than  before.  Once 
or  twice  I  had  heard  unpleasant  hints  in 
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Teference  to  Colonel  Gkulmet  in  connection 
with  Mi88  Mabel  Jeasnp,  more  like  nnsavory 
smells  np  the  air,  however,  than  definite 
stat<ementB.  Alas  I  no  donbt  npon  the  sub- 
ject at  all  afterward — ^the  only  case  of  the 
seduction  of  a  woman  in  her  grade  of  socie- 
ty at  the  Bouth,  as  I  am  bound  to  say,  that 
ever  came  to  my  knowledge. 

Early  one  Wednesday  morning  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mochart,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at- 
tended by  General  Jessnp's  family  as  well 
as  my  own,  came  upon  me  at  breakfast,  say- 
ing that  he  had  just  received  an  urgent  re- 
quest from  John  Markham  to  come  out  to 
the  plantation  without  delay,  bringing  me 
with  him.  It  so  happened  that  as  I  mounted 
Sir  John  to  accompany  Mr.  Mochart,  Colonel 
Guilmet  drove  by  in  his  buggy  and  lifted  his 
hat  to  us,  radiant  with  the  exhilarating  air 
of  the  early  morning.  ' 

'^  His  way  lies  past  Gtoneral  Jessup's  place," 
Mr.  Mochart  remarked,  as  we  rode  after  him. 
**  He  has  sent  his  staff  on  before  with  the 
camping  equipments.  They  have  learned  of 
large  caves  of  saltpetre  among  the  mount- 
ains. Hear  him  whistle  I  He  has  the  spir- 
its of  a  lark,  especially,  I  suppose,  in  the 
morning.  What  a  perfectly  happy  man  he 
is  t  I  heartily  wish.  Dr.  Venable,  some  of 
us  professors  of  religion  were  as  free  from 
care  for  the  future,  as  habitually  cheerful, 
as  the  colonel.  I  wonder  who  can  be  sick 
at  General  Jessup's  f ' 

And  so  we  rode  rapidly  through  the  prai- 
rie, our  horses  keeping  up,  as  horses  will, 
with  those  in  the  buggy  in  advance.  As  we 
entered  the  belt  of  post  oak  which  marked 
the  domain  of  General  Jessup,  Colonel  Guil- 
met reined  in  his  horses  with  such  sudden- 
ness that  my  companion  and  myself  had  also 
to  pull  up  in  order  not  to  ride  npon  the  bug- 
gy, and  upon  John  Markham  and  a  pale, 
slight  youth  standing  beside  him,  whom  I 
recognized  as  Roderick  Jessup,  both  on  foot 
in  the  road.  I  do  not  remember  that  Rod- 
erick Jessup  said  a  word  during  the  whole 
interview.  For  a  long  time  now  John  Mark- 
ham had  been  slowly  but  steadily  coming, 
as  by  sheer  weight  of  character,  into  larger 
and  more  entire  control  of  the  plantation 
and  all  belonging  to  it.  It  was  the  leader- 
ship of  the  strongest,  assumed  and  yielded 
to  as  instinctively  as  we  all  do  to  nature  in 
whatever  form.     So  now. 

"Good-morning,  Colonel  Guilmet,"  John 
Markham  remarked,  in  the  quietest  way  in 
the  world.  '^  This  is  Mr.  Roderick  Jessup, 
Miss  Mabel  Jessup's  brother.  His  father 
and  his  brother  Ralph  are  unavoidably  ab- 
sent. We  thought  we  would  meet  you,  and 
show  yon  the  way  to  the  house." 

''  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure,  gen- 
tlemen" (I  observed  that  Colonel  Guilmet's 
hand  was  in  his  bosom  as  he  said  it,  and 
that  he  was  deadly  pale),  "  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  decline.    I  am  upon  government 


business,  and  my  men  have  already  waited 
some  time  for  me  among  the  mountiuns.  I 
thank  you,  but  I  am  obliged — ^  And  with 
his  light  hand  still  in  his  bosom,  he  shook 
the  reins  with  his  left,  and  his  horses  start- 
ed. The  pole  of  the  vehicle  touched  the 
broad  breast  of  John  Markham,  standing 
full  before  them.  I  observed  that  he  had 
on  an  army  overcoat.  As  Colonel  Guilmet 
spoke  he  had  unbuttoned  it,  and  in  his  grave 
face  of  honest  brown  I  read  the  whole  affair 
as  in  a  book.  Mr.  Mochart  and  myself  read 
it  so  perfectly  that  we  spurred  our  horses 
from  beside  the  carriage  and  out  of  range. 
The  crack  of  both  revolvers  was  simultane- 
ous, so  much  so  that  I  thought  only  Colonel 
Guilmet  had  fired  until  I  heard  Markham 
cry  out, 

''Hold  on,  Mr.  Jessup,  don't  shoot;  re- 
member what  I  told  youP  and  saw  him 
strike  down  his  companion's  revolver.  At 
the  same  moment  I  observed  the  blood  pour- 
ing down  Colonel  Guilmet's  face. 

''Ton  only  strike  the  bark  of  the  tree 
with  your  ball,"  John  Markham  explained 
to  me  afterward.  "  I  have  practiced  upon 
squirrels'  ever  since  I  can  remember.  They 
are  stunned  and  fall.  The  blood  blinded 
the  man ;  besides,  the  shot  stunned  him.  I 
was  so  very  near  I  could  not  have  missed 
my  shot  had  I  tried.  It  would  have  ruined 
all  to  have  either  missed  him  or  killed  him." 

This  was  said  afterward.  All  that  Mr. 
Markham  said  while  the  report  of  the  fire- 
arms still  rang  in  our  ears  was,  ''Dr.  Ven- 
able, please  see  what  you  can  do  for  Colonel 
Guilmet." 

The  wounded  man  wob  stunned,  for  we 
had  him  out  on  the  grass,  were  bathing  his 
face  with  some  water  which,  singularly 
enough,  was  standing  in  a  bucket  near  by, 
before  he  fully  recovered  himself.  The  ball, 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  comb  in  the  hands 
of  a  barber,  had  parted  the  hair  exactly  in 
the  centre — a  mere  flesh-wound,  but  bleed- 
ing copiously. 

"  I  regretted  it  greatly,  gentlemen/'  John 
Markham  said,  in  his  uzuruffled  way ;  "  but 
what  could  I  do  f  There  are  no  men  on  the 
plantation  but  Mr.  Jessup  here  and  myselt 
I  called  yesterday  upon  Colonel  Guilmet, 
and  said  every  thing  I  could,  in  vain.  The 
terrible  wrong  can  be  righted  in  but  one 
way.  I  have  obtained  the  license.  Mr. 
Mochart  has  kindly  consented  to  come  out 
this  morning.  Miss  Mabel  has  been  told 
that  Colonel  Guilmet  will  be  on  hand  at 
noon.  I  rely  upon  Mr.  Mochart  to  explain 
matters  to  Mrs.  Jessup.  But  one  thing  to 
be  done,  and,  besides  ourselves,  no  living 
beiug  outside  General  Jessup's  family  will 
ever  know  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  ceremony." 

But  Colonel  Guilmet  could  not  see  it  in 
that  light.  For  reasons  which  I  do  not  ful- 
ly understand  to  this  hour,  unless  explained 
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by  the  ease  with  which  he  had  conquered, 
the  geologist  was  violently  opposed  to  be- 
ing inairied.  I  hasten  throngh  these  de- 
tails as  rapidly  as  possible,  having  sincere 
aversion  for  melodrama  in  aU  its  forms.  Ha- 
ral  doctors  have  to  cany  their  drags  about 
with  them ;  but  I  thought  my  collodion  and 
sticking-plaster  would  all  give  out.  Every 
time  I  had  stanched  the  bleeding  the  furi- 
ous opposition  of  the  colonel  caused  it  to 
start  afiresh. 

''  Colonel  Guilmet/'  John  Markham  said, 
"  are  you  a  perfect  fool  f  Mr.  Jessup  here  is 
armed.  He  has  not  killed  you  solely  be- 
cause he  prefers  to  avoid  scandal  about  his 
sister  by  having  you  marry  her  immediately. 
Consent  or  be  kiUed,"  I  dare  say  his  loss 
of  blood  was  not  without  its  influence  in 
causing  the  colonel  to  yield  at  last,  and 
with  a  suddenness  belonging  to  his  viva- 
cious character.  ''Mr.  Jessup  and  myself 
regard  you  as  having  done  his  sister  a 
wrong  in  comparison  to  which  her  murder 
would  have  been  a  trifle.  It  is  only  that 
you  may  marry  her  that  we  do  not  kill  you 
on  the  spot !"  There  was  a  slow  weight  in 
the  eyes  as  well  as  words  of  MnjlfhAm^  in- 
tended  to  convince  the  man  beyond  all 
hesitation. 

"  Marry  Miss  Jessup  t  With  the  greatest 
pleasure  I"  the  colonel  exclaimed,  bright  and 
joyous  at  last,  as  if  he  had  left  town  for  the 
very  purpose. 

''Will  you  see  Colonel  Guilmet  to  his 
room,  Mr.  Jessup  f  Markham  added  to  his 
silent  companion.  "We  would  like  you  to 
remain  with  him,  I  think,  until  the  ceremo- 
ny is  over.''  And  he  detained  me,  as  the  two 
men  left,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mochart — de- 
tained me  by  a  touch  until  they  had  gone, 
and  then  remarked,  as  he  tugged  at  his 
overcoat,  "  Shot  through  the  shoulder,  doc- 
tor— a  mere  flesh-wound,  I  suppose.''  And 
I  assisted  him,  as  he  leaned  half  fainting 
against  a  tree,  to  find,  as  we  removed  his 
coat,  that  all  his  under-clothing  on  one  side 
was  fairly  saturated  with  blood. 

I  will  not  detail  what  follows.  Colonel 
Guilmet  and  Mabel  Jessup  were  duly  mar- 
ried. Mr.  Mochart  never  said  much  to  me 
about  his  interview  with  the  mother,  but 
Mrs.  Jessup  resisted  his  urgency,  and  did 
not  appear  at  the  ceremony  at  all.  The 
bride  was  sad  and  silent.  My  amazement 
was  at  Colonel  Guilmet,  and  his  flask  of 
brandy  explains  it  only  in  part.  He  was 
allowed  fcdl  time  to  make  his  toilet  for  the 
occasion,  and  was,  by  reaction,  I  suppose,  in 
splendid  spirits,  no  happier  bridegroom  go- 
ing. More  than  that :  it  had  never  been  in- 
tended that  Mrs.  Guilmet  would  accompany 
her  husband.  In  his  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling.  Colonel  Guilmet  so  earnestly  urged 
her  to  go  that,  with  a  wagon  for  her  bag- 
gage and  a  servant  or  two,  she  actually  did 
go  with  him  in  two  days  after  the  ceremony. 


I  am  satisfied  that  John  Markham  had  the 
same  misgivings  as  myself  in  reference  ta 
matters. 

"  Tes,"  he  said  to  me,  after  they  had  been 
gone  for  weeks,  "  I  thought  of  it,  and  said 
to  him  in  an  off-hand  way  that  there  was  a 
man  in  his  employ  who  would  keep  us  all 
posted  as  to  how  Mrs.  Jessup  enjoyed  her- 
self up  among  the  mountains.  Now  if  he 
had  asked  me  the  man's  name,  had  seemed 
to  care  in  any  way,  I  would  have  had  my 
fears.  But  he  was  as  gay  as  you  please. 
Either  he  is  as  happy  at  last  as  he  seems  to 
be  or  he  has  some  deep  plan.  In  any  case,. 
happen  what  may,  the  best  that  couldbe  done 
under  the  circumstances  has  been  done.'' 

"How  does  Mrs.  Jessup  bear  it?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"I  do  not  understand  Mrs.  Jessup,"  John 
Markham  replied,  after  a  little :  his  massive 
head  rested  on  his  palm,  the  elbow  of  his 
arm  upon  the  table  in  my  office,  as  he  spoke. 
"  I  rarely  see  her,  you  know.  She  cried,  I 
believe,  at  first  day  and  night.  But  she 
does  not  seem  to  care  particularly  for  any 
thing  or  any  body.  I  will  say  to  you  what 
I  would  say  to  no  other.  The  family  is  of 
old  standing  in  Virginia  before  they  came 
out  here.  In  some  way  the  blood  has  been 
running  so  long  that  it  has  run  otU — al- 
ways excepting  Miss  Annie.  She  is  differ- 
ent. Did  you  ever  see  a  little  green  twig 
growing  out  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  trunk 
of  an  old  oak  f  I  have  been  in  the  woods 
as  well  as  the  prairie  all  my  life,  and  I  have 
often  noticed  it.  The  little  twig  draws  to 
itself  aU  the  life  left  in  the  tree ;  in  the  end 
takes  the  place  of  the  tree,  decayed  and 
gone  to  dust  I  She  is  not  only  different 
from  them  all — ^the  difference  lies  in  her 
being  so  firesh  and  strong,  more  so  every 
day,  as  well  as  superior  in  every  sense." 

"  Yet  she  could  do  nothing  with  her  fa- 
ther," I  remarked. 

"I  told  you  so  from  the  first,"  Markham- 
replied.  "  It  is  not  that  she  did  not  do  her 
best.  Nor  is  it  because  this  war  has  come 
in  to  take  her  father  so  much  away,  as  well 
as  to  break  up  things  generally.  Nor  is  it 
because  the  general  is  too  old  and  she  is  too 
young.  The  reason  is  they  are  too  unlike. 
He  is,  you  know,  a  fine-looking  gentleman,, 
with  noble  outside  appearing ;  but  he  is  like 
a  magnificent  tree  all  hollowed  out  within. 
It  is  his  family.  Miss  Annie  excepted,  which 
is  worn  out  and  old  all  at  once,  so  to  speak^ 
in  him  and  them.  And  Miss  Annie  is  as  new 
and  firesh  as  if  she  had  no  such  parents,  as 
if  God  made  her  as  he  did  Eve,  out  of —  I 
forgot ;  it  was  not  out  of  the  earth." 

"Out  of  Adam,"  I  said.  "She  certainly 
has  little  companionship  with  any  of  her 
own  family.  My  impression  is,"  I  added^ 
looking  John  Markham  full  in  the  eyes, 
"  that  this  Eve  is  being  made,  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  at  least,  out  of  her  Adam!" 
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Bat  I  was  ahnost  Bony  I  said  it.  The 
broad  grave  &ce  of  the  man  blazed  all  oyer 
as  I  said  it,  oat  of  brown  into  crimson.  I 
never  saw  even  a  woman  blosh  as  that  man 
did.  He  stared  me  in  the  fiice,  too,  as  if  as- 
tonishedy  rose  abruptly,  and  stood  looking 
oat  of  the  window  at  nothing,  came  back  to 
the  table,  and  sat  down,  got  np,  and  took  my 
hat  by  mistake  for  his,  walked  oat,  moonted 
his  horse,  and  rode  away,  all  withoat  saying 
a  word.  I  solenmly  believe  the  man  had 
not  acknowledged  the  secret  even  to  him- 
self. He  was  only  '^  the  overseer,"  you  ob- 
serve, and  if  yon  have  not  lived  at  the  South 
yon  can  not  be  made  to  understand  what 
that  means,  say  what  I  will.  In  virtue  of 
his  long  companionship  with  the  Jeesups, 
as  the  only  alternative,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  slaves  of  the  plantation,  on  the 
other,  he  had  acquired  the  outer  breeding 
of  a  gentleman,  the  only  difference  between 
him  and  General  Jessup  in  that  respect  ly- 
ing in  the  fact  that  his  clothing  was  of 
coarser  thread  and  cut.  To  be  sure,  the 
general  had  that  sense  of  ownership  which 
acted  on  every  planter  as  the  quarter-deck 
does  upon  an  admiral.  And  yet,  by  a  law  of 
nature  as  simple  and  as  steady  as  that  by 
which  rivers  run  and  stars  shine,  this  grave, 
honest,  intelligent  man  had  come  into  what 
was  really  the  possession  of  the  whole  plan- 
tation, every  acre  and  cotton  boll  of  it,  ev- 
ery negro  and  mule  and  ox,  master,  mistress, 
and  children  being  but  the  passengers,  and 
he- the  captain  of  the  ship,  if  so  violent  a 
change  of  figure  may  be  allowed.  As  sure 
as  you  live,  Eleasar,  the  steward  of  Abra- 
ham's house,  would  have  succeeded  his  maa- 
ter  in  every  sense  if  Isaac  had  not  been 
bom ;  and  in  this  case  the  only  Isaac  worth 
men^oning  was  Annie  Jessup.  The  mayors 
of  the  palace  did  not  supplant  the  dynasty 
of  effete  kings  in  France  more  naturally. 
Nature  so  heartily  abhors  a  vacuum  that 
there  is  always  a  Napoleon  provided  when 
a  Bourbon  perishes.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  was,  I  need  not  say,  neither  ambition 
nor  knavery,  nothing  but  the  serene  process 
of  nature  itself. 

There  is,  too,  some  law  of  nature  which, 
so  to  speak,  compels  and  compresses  similar 
events  together,  just  as  grapes  are  made  to 
grow  in  clusters,  Just  as  stars  axe  made  to 
shine  in  constella^ons.  But  I  never  knew 
an  instance  in  which  this  was  verified  in 
the  degree  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Jessups. 
About  six  months  after  the  marriage  of  her 
sister  Mabel  I  came  home  firom  setting  some- 
body's dislocated  shoulder  to  find  Annie 
Jessup  waiting  to  take  me  out  to  see  her 
little  brother  Cranston.  I  had  not  seen  her 
since  the  wedding,  and  was  amazed  to  ob- 
serve how  rapidly  she  was  developing  into 
a  woman — less  beautiful  than  her  sister, 
but  far  more  vigorous  in  a  bodily  as  well  as 
moral  sense :  wholesome  color  in  her  cheeks. 


healthfhl  purpose  in  her  eyes,  quiet  yet  elas- 
tic energy  in  every  movement. 

She  told  me  the  whole  story  of  Cranston's 
sickness  on  the  way  to  her  father's  house, 
for  little  Muggins  had  long  since  recover- 
ed, and  was  now  iw  bright  little  mulatto,  fat 
and  firolicking,  whom  no  amount  of  green 
'^  water-mengon"  or  '"simmons"  could  sick- 
en ;  all  her  motherly  quality  being  centred 
upon  her  brother.  Poor  little  fellow  I  He 
was  just  of  the  age  to  be  no  longer  a  baby 
in  the  arms  of  his  negro  manuny,  though  not 
yet  old  enough  to  scramble  witii  little  Mug- 
gins through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fruit 
season.  Like  his  father,  the  child  had  al- 
ways looked  well  enough  externally,  but, 
like  that  father,  the  old  family  blood  was 
running  itself  oat  in  him.  And  Annie  could 
not  wholly  make  up  for  his  own  mother. 
That  mother!  I  have  had  three  cases  of 
ossification  of  the  heart  in  my  practice,  but 
none  so  perplexing  as  this  moral  instance 
of  the  same.  Mrs.  Jessup  was  fiiller  in 
flesh,  more  beautiful  in  her  style  of  exclu- 
sively physical  beauty,  than  ever  before.  I 
believe  she  went  out  more  than  ever,  not 
for  any  special  liking  for  society — she  seem- 
ed to  care  leas  for  any  body  than  any  one  I 
ever  knew — but  she  had  yielded  to  the  love 
of  dress  as  to  a  kind  of  mania.  We  physi- 
cians know  that  disease  can  take  all  sorts  of 
forms :  the  collecting  of  autographs,  biblio- 
mania, kleptomania,  and  the  like,  are  but 
varieties  of  the  disease  of  intemperance, 
which  was  slaying  General  Jessup.  Mrs. 
Jessup  had  the  disease  of  dress — a  mere 
variation  upon  that  of  her  husband.  I  will 
always  believe  that  she  could  have  saved 
Cranston,  as  she  could  have  saved  her  hus- 
band and  Mabel,  had  she  been  even  an  or- 
dinary wife  and  mother.  And  so  poor  little 
Cranston  died  in  spite  of  all  that  Annie  and 
I  could  do :  more  of  the  force  of  life  even  in 
little  Muggins !  Tes,  events  do  cluster  like 
grapes.  The  very  next  week  Aimie  comes 
after  me  again,  to  aid  her  in  breaking  to  her 
mother  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  father 
while  still  absent — during  ''a  spree,"  as  I 
afterward  learned.  Of  course  there  were 
weeks  of  weeping  upon  the  part  of  the 
widow. 

'^  But  she  at  least  mshm  to  be  more  inter- 
ested," my  wife,  who  visited  her  at  my  ur- 
gent suggestion,  said,  ''in  her  mourning 
dresses  tfaAn  in  any  thing  else."  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson  scolds  at  ShiJcspeare  for  delin- 
eating Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  on  the  ground 
that  an  idiot  should  not  be  depicted,  that 
natural  fatuity,  as  he  words  it,  should  re- 
ceive the  charity  of  concealment.  Tet  one 
can  not  but  feel  that  Mrs.  Jessup  could  have 
been  other  than  she  was  had  she  but  loved 
her  husband  and  children — simply  laved; 
surely  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
woman  to  do. 

Not  a  month  after,  and  Annie  Jessup  is 
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weeping  In  my  parlor  again.  Her  brother 
Ralph  had  left  We«t  Point  for  the  army  of 
the  Confederates  in  Virginia,  and  had  been 
killed.  Even  while  the  tears  were  on  her 
cheeks  I  could  not  avoid  observing  how  the 
very  coantenanoe  of  the  ^air  young  woman 
was  growing  like  that  of  John  Markham, 
into  whose  hands  the  whole  plantation  and 
family  had  been  steadily  passing.  Her  very 
tones  and  m'anner  reminded  me  of  Mark- 
ham,  for  he  came  to  see  me  that  very  night, 
and  sat  long. 

**  Yon  will  hear  of  it  soon — ^might  as  well 
know  it  now,"  he  told  me.  "  Ralph  Jeseup 
flinched  in  the  fiuse  of  the  enemy.  I  do  not 
know  the  particulars,  except  that  he  was 
court-martialed  and  shot.  They  had  let  him 
off  for  his  family's  sake  once  or  twice  before, 
I  was  told.  Miss  Annie  shall  never  know 
the  facts,  if  I  can  help  it.  She  is  a  miracle 
to  me.  The  whole  line,  on  both  sides,  seems 
to  be  ending  in  this  unfortunate  family,  ex- 
cept in  her.  All  the  old  spirit  of  her  people 
is  rallying,  standing  like  a  hunted  stag  at 
bay,  in  her  case.  Her  will  is  strengthening 
her  very  body.  I  do  not  think  she  would 
have  drifted  down  stream  with  the  rest  un- 
der any  circumstances,  for  she  is  a  true  wom- 
an as  God  ever  made ;  yet  the  circumstances 
are  making  her  more  than  she  ever  other- 
wise could  have  been." 

It  was  mean  in  me,  my  wife  Katie  said, 
but  I  tried  my  best,  being  so  intimate  a 
friend,  to  get  out  of  Markham  the  state  of 
things  between  Annie  and  himself.  He 
merely  blushed  as  violently  as  a  girl,  told 
me  good-by,  and  went  out  and  mounted  his 
horse.  But  he  called  me  down  to  him  as  he 
sat  upon  it  in  the  darkness. 

"  I  intended  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  of  a 
new  trouble.  Mrs.  Guilmet  has  gone  to  the 
bad.  We  will  keep  that  from  her  too  if  we 
can.  Whether  Colonel  Guilmet  eloped  with 
a  woman  first,  and  so  drove  her  to  it,  or  she 
ran  away  with  the  sutler  of  their  surveying 
party  in  advance  of  that,  I  do  not  know. 
Heaven  knows.  But  she  has  disappeared, 
my  only  hope  being  that  she  will  not  live 
long.  She  was  as  frail  as  well  as  beautiful 
as  a  flower  before  she  was  married.  Her 
kind  of  life  must  hasten  a  death  which  I  do 
not  think  would  have  been  far  off  in  any 
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case. 

**  John  Markham,"  I  said,  solemnly,  after 
we  had  talked  it  over  in  the  darkness  for  an 
hour, "  you  are  very  peculiarly  placed  in  re- 
gard to  Miss  Annie  Jessup.    If  I  were  you — *^ 

"Good -night,  Dr.  Yenable.  You  forget 
that  I  am  only  an  overseer.  Miss  Jessup 
has  my  deepest  respect,  as  she  has  that  of 
every  one,  only  they  do  not  know  her  as 
well  as  I  do.  It  must  be  near  midnight." 
And  he  was  gone.  Gone  to  come  back  again 
in  some  six  weeks  or  so ;  and  I  knew  the 
whole  story  before  he  opened  his  lips.  I 
listened  to  liis  grave  statement. 


"Did  you  ever  hear  of  so  much  trouble 
coming  all  at  once  upon  one  family, doctor? 
Every  one  knows  that  General  Jessup  had 
run  his  plantation  in  debt  year  after  year 
before  the  war,  mortgage  piled  on  mortgage, 
and  you  and  I  know  how  much  the  negroes 
will  be  worth  when  this  "^ar  is  over.  Nei- 
ther Miss  Annie  nor  myself  can  make  Mrs. 
Jessup  understand.  The  woman  is  infatu- 
ated. It  is  a  sort  of  insanity  with  her.  The 
merchants  hate  it  as  badly  as  I  do.  I  am 
only  the  overseer,  but  every  soul  of  them 
has  asked  me  about  it,  and  I  could  only  tell 
them  the  truth.  If  you  knew  how  deep  she 
is  in  their  books  already  I  Dr.  Venable,  I 
wish  you  would  drop  in  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing?  Mrs. — 
General — Jessup !" 

"  Well  ?"  I  asked,  for  my  friend  sat  as  if 
overwhelmed  by  some  terrible  thought,  his 
soUd  Washington-like  face  fixed  as  if  carved 
in — not  marble:  oak  expresses  it  better. 
"  Well  f '  I  had  to  ask  yet  again. 

"Mrs.  General  Jessup,"  my  companion 
said,  looking  me  steadily  in  the  fJEM^e,  and 
speaking  as  by.  great  effort — "  Mrs.  General 
Jessup  has  been  refused  credit!"  I  do  not 
wonder  that  this  terrible  fact  stunned  John 
Markham,  stout  as  he  was.  Death  was  noth- 
ing in  comparison.  It  was  the  severest  blow 
which  had  smitten  the  family  so  far,  the 
very  stroke  of  doom!  It  killed  Mrs.  Jes- 
sup. Of  course  her  long  series  of  culmina- 
ting troubles  was  not  without  its  influence 
in  undermining  her  life,  but  Mrs.  Jessup 
never  left  her  house  afterward  except  for 
burial.  There*  were  certain  circumstances 
in  connection  with  her  death,  and  hasten- 
ing it,  which  I  refuse  to  state.  The  day  is 
coming  when  people  will  no  more  think  of 
laughing  at  the  staggerings  and  maudlin 
sayings  of  a  drunken  person  than  they  now 
think  of  being  amused  at  the  convulsions 
of  paralysis  or  catalepsy ;  and  the  hour  is 
at  hand  also  when  it  will  be  bard  to  con- 
vince our  children  that  visitors  were  allow- 
ed to  wander  for  curiosity's  sake  through  the 
wards  of  asylums  for  idiots  or  lunatics.  In 
any  case,  if  only  from  a  sense  of  professional 
honor,  I  have  no  intention  of  admitting  you 
to  General  Jessup's  mansion  during  the  last 
days  of  his  wife. 

More  especially  since  this  narrative  is  al- 
ready extended  beyond  all  my  original  pur- 
pose, leaving  the  case  of  Roderick  Jessup 
still  untold.  I  will  be  brief  about  it.  He 
had  always  been  a  youth  concerning  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  he 
was  pale,  silent,  and  very  gentlemanly.  I 
am  no  fanatic  as  to  the  weed ;  but,  where 
there  was  so  little  stamina  to  go  upon,  no 
one  could  see  Roderick  Jessup  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth  and  not  know  that  he  was  con- 
suming himself  to  ashes  only  a  little  more 
slowly  than  his  cigar.  Full  of  noble  in- 
stincts as  any  young  nobleman  of  Bourbon- 
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dom  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  was 
not  enough  plebeian  term  firma  in  him,  if  I 
may  so  prpeak,  npon  which  to  bnild  a  man 
np,  eyen  if  there  had  been  any  person  mas- 
ter-mason enough  to  do  it.  He  had  gone 
off  to  Virginia  with  his  company,  had  got 
a  fixrlonghy  and  was  back  in  Muscadine  at 
the  tune  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  His 
leave  of  absence  had  been  given  with  g^reat 
reluctance  in  view  of  the  high  standing  of 
his  family  and  the  great  emergencies  into 
which  it  had  fallen.  I  welcomed  him  cor- 
dially, and  even  hoped  that  events  might  do 
for  him  what  they  were  doing  for  his  sister 
Annie.  But  no.  All  the  good  in  the  fami- 
ly had  ebbed  in  her  instead,  to  find  in  her 
brave  bosom  the  turning-point  of  its  tides. 
We  all  knew  that  he  had  been  entrapped  by 
the  vigorous  daughter  of  a  certain  veterina- 
ry surgeon  before  he  left  for  the  campaign, 
and  well  did  we  all  know  that  Miss  Selina 
Sargins  was  the  chief  object  drawing  him 
home  and  holding  him  there.  A  more  bloom- 
ing young  lady  of  the  peony  variety  I,  at 
least,  never  met.  I  heard  her  casually  re- 
mark to  Roderick,  months  before,  at  a  picnic 
given  to  raise  money  for  the  soldiers,  that 
she  was  as  "happy  as  a  big  sunflower,"  and 
I  presumed  so  from  her  appearance.  Poor 
young  Jessup  was  in  her  hands  like  a  very 
young  and  thoroughly  shorn  Samson  in  the 
hands  of  a  Delilah,  who  was  in  herself  all 
the  Philistines  too  I  In  one  week  they  were 
to  be  married— ^an  event,  for  excellent  rea- 
sons, as  disastrous  to  her  victim  as  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  her.  But  John  Mark- 
ham,  having  exhausted  every  other  means, 
had,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Inilitary  chief  of  our  district,  obtained  the 
necessary  papers,  backed  up  by  a  detail  of 
soldiers,  for  the  arrest  of  young  Jessup,  he 
having  overstaid  his  furlough.  He  was  ar- 
rested at  the  house  of  the  lady,  and  march- 
ed immediately  out  to  his  home  to  gather 
his  effects  and  leave  immediately.  Not  thus 
was  Miss  Selina  to  be  foiled.  Hardly  had 
the  soldiers  stacked  their  arms  in  the  front 
yard  before  she  was  on  the  ground,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  lawyer,  who  was  also  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  a  marriage  license. 
The  whirligig  of  time  had  brought  about  its 
revenges  in  the  interest  of  Colonel  Guilmet, 
with,  however,  a  curious  reversal  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. But,  not  being  myself  present, 
I  can  only  speak  of  the  results,  although  I 
would  have  greatly  liked  to  have  seen  the 
affair ;  sturdy  John  Markham  on  one  side  of 
young  Jessup ;  Annie  Jessup,  developed  by 
events  into  a  Virginia  lady  according  to  the 
type  of  76,  on  the  other ;  Miss  Selina,  as  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  physical  female 
force,  confronting  "the  three,  and  making  her 
last  and  most  de^erate  assaults  upon  her 
lover.  Annie  Jessup  has  never  alluded  to 
the  subject  in  my  hearing,  and  John  Mark- 
ham  has  only  replied  in  a  general  way  to  my 


questioning,  that  he  had  never  before  known 
the  power  of  a  certain  sort  which  woman 
holds  in  reserve.  "Now  it  was  abuse,  and 
then  it  was  tears  I  I  could  not  have  sux»- 
posed  that  any  thing  so  much  like  a  thun- 
der-storm could  have  been  got  into  a  par- 
lor," he  remarked;  "and  Miss  Annie  left 
nothing  for  me  to  say  or  do.  It  is  what 
they  call  clear  grit  in  Georgia ;  I  mean  that 
quiet,  steady,  silent  power  his  sister  had 
over  her  brother  as  against  that  woman. 
It  was  beautiful."  The  result  was  that  the 
marriage  did  not  take  place ;  Roderick  Jes- 
sup was  returned  to  Virginia,  and  died,  I 
was  glad  to  hear  of  it,  fighting  bravely :  al- 
though a  Union  man,  I  was  still  more  glad 
to  hear  that,  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mills. 

The  very  night  of  his  departure  Annie 
Jessup  accepted  the  earnest  invitation  of 
Katie  and  myself,  and  took  up  her  abode 
with  us.  When  news  came  of  the  death  of 
her  brother,  many  months  affcer,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  for  John  Markham  to  take 
out  the  necessary  papers  as  administrator, 
in  connection  with  myself.  As  for  years 
past,  he  continued  in  charge  of  the  planta- 
tion, managing  it,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
frision  of  the  times,  most  admirably.  It  was 
surprising  how  rapidly  Annie  recovered  un- 
der our  roof  from  her  series  of  afSictions — 
about  as  perfect  a  combination  of  womanly 
loveliness  and  cultured  strgigth  as  I  ever 
saw,  the  old  fascinations  of  her  character, 
more  and  more  evident  as  repose  brought 
relaxation  to  nerves  high  strung  and  tense 
from  trial ;  more  and  more  the  rounded  in- 
dolence, even,  of  woman  in  that  climate,  as 
she  rested  in  our  humdrum  home. 

But  Katie  and  myself  were  first  aston- 
ished at  John  Markham,  and  then  very  justly 
indignant.  He  never  came  to  my  house  un- 
less compelled  to  do  so  by  business ;  never 
asked  then  after  our  guest  except  in  a  gen- 
eral way ;  always  lefb  the  moment  business 
was  completed.  After  a  year  or  two  Annie 
Jessup's  rest  was  turning  into  restlessness. 
Katie  remonstrated  continually  with  me, 
until  I  determined  to  act  in  my  capacity 
not  of  friend  so  much  as  surgeon.  I  had 
often  attempted  the  topic  with  l^arkham, 
always  with  the  same  result,  and  I  had 
no  better  result  now.  I  do  not  expect  any 
Northern  person  to  understand  it  when  I 
say  that  on  such  occasions  the  sturdy  yeo- 
man—  for  that  describes  the  individual — 
would  tell  me,  consumed  as  he  spoke  with 
blushes,  .that  "General  Jessup's  family" 
— ^what  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  words! 
— "was — was — ^  immeasurably  high,  he 
meant.  He  informed  me  also  that  he  him- 
self was  "  only  an  overseer^d — ^a  meaning  in 
that  too  which  I  despair  of  conveying. 
However,  the  end  of  the  war  came  at  last, 
destroying  a  vast  deal  more  than  merely  the 
bondage  of  the  blacks.  By  the  very  instinct 
of  his  nature  Markham  had  veamed  for  his 
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own  emancipation,  and  his  slavery  too  end- 
ed with  that  of  the  negroes.  In  nothing  did 
the  man  so  establish  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
all,  and  in  his  own  also,  as  by  the  ieyot  that 
he  held  General  Jessnp's  "  hands"  to  the  soil 
after  they  were  freed  by  the  result  of  the 
war.  All  aronnd  him  the  slaves  escaped  in 
flocks,  like  blackbirds,  from  the  men  who 
Jield  them  in  virtue  of  ownership.  John 
Markham  held  his  serfs  iji  virtue  of  the  only 
real  mastership,  that  of  character.  Ton  could 
see  the  increasing  self-respect  of  the  man 
with  every  day  of  the  new  era.  Besides, 
owing  to  his  admirable  management,  the 
vast  indebtedness  of  the  estate  was  being 
steadily  paid  off. 

But  Katie  and  myself  had  got  out  of  all 
patience  with  him.  I  had  begun  to  tell  her 
that  at  last  John  Markham's  solidity  was 
also  stolidity — all  ox,  and  less  than  I  had 
hoped  either  of  Hon  or  eagle.  I  remember 
well  that  January  night  of  1866  especially.* 
Self-reliant  as  Aimie  Jessup  was,  she  was  a 
woman,  and  she  was  beginning  to  droop. 
My  wife  and  myself  could  not  but  observe  it 
as  she  sat  after  supper  by  the  fireside,  her 
eyes  on  the  coals  as,  with  our  little  Jessup  in 
her  lap  asleep,  she  sat  thinking,  thinking. 
I  was  just  clinching  my  fist  at  the  thought 
of  Markham,  when  he  walked  in.  He  had 
not  rung ;  he  did  not  speak  to  Katie  or  my- 
self;  he  walke^up  to  Annie,  handed  her  a 
bundle  of  papers  tied  with  red  tape,  and 
said,  "  There,  Miss  Annie,  you  will  find  the 
receipt  for  payment  of  the  last  cent  your  es- 
tate owed.    I  congratulate  you!" 

A  Virginian  of  two  centuries'  standing 
could  not  have  said  it  better.  If  he  had  only 
said  the  rest  as  well !  But  there  he  stopped 
and  stammered  and  hesitated,  grew  as  red  as 
blood,  then  as  white  as  a  sheet :  it  was  piti- 
fhl  to  look  on  the  suffering  of  the  poor  fel- 
low. While  I  was  blundering  about* in  my 
mind  what  to  do,  Katie  did  it.  "  Oh,  Annie 
Jessup  P  she  exclaimed,  taking  our  boy  from 
the  hands  of  the  startled  girl,  as  she  rose  to 
her  feet  before  the  trembling  overseer — ^''oh, 
Annie  Jessup,  how  oera  you  I" 

It  may  have  been,  as  Katie  says, "  the  good 
blood  of  her  family  in  her."  It  certainly  was 
the  true  womanhood  of  Annie  Jessup,  for  she 
recovered  herself  in  a  moment,  said,  as  quiet- 
ly as  if  he  had  given  her  an  apple  instead, ''  I 
thank  yon,  Mr.  Markham  I"  And  then,  with 
one  steady  look  at  the  noble  fince  in  such 
trouble  before  her,  and  in  virtue  of  being 
his  bom  superior,  she  put  a  palm  on  either 
side  of  his  head  and  deliberately  kissed  him, 
and  full  upon  the  lips,  like  a  queen  I  It  was 
moi^B  than  the  touch  of  a  monarch's  sword 
conferring  ^nobi^ty.  The  man  at  once  di- 
lated, and  gf^w  calm — ^in  his  own  eyes,  too, 
a  gentleman  forever. 

That  was  January,  1868,  as  I  have  said.  I 
was  out  at  their,  place  yesterday.  I  can  not 
see  in  what  sener^  John  Markham  is  not  as 


thorough  a  gentleman  as  any  man  I  ever 
knew ;  his  wife  is  satisfied  upon  that  point. 
I  think  he  has  no  uneasiness,  if  he  ever  thinks 
of  it  at  all,  upon  the  subject.  They  have  five 
vigorous  children.  I  suppose  with  wealth 
the  blood  will  run  out  some  day  in  their 
children's  children's  children.  Meanwhile  I 
do  regard,  in  a  purely  scientific  sense,  this 
whole  affair  as  an  instance  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that 
I  have  written  these  lines. 

GENESIS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CHURCHES.* 

IN  the  great  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  Bacon  was  pointing  all  men  to  a 
diligent  study  of  nature,  and  Shakspeare 
had  already  begun  to  exhibit  her  fairest 
and  sternest  traits  in  living  pictures  on  the 
stage,  a  young  lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn,  of  fair 
estate  and  honorable  lineage,  shone  in  all 
the  gay  revels  and  extravagant  dissipation 
of  the  time.  Henry  Baxrowe  was  a  courtier, 
a  fine  gentleman,  a  gamester  famous  for  his 
success  in  dicing,  a  vain  and  dissolute  young 
man,  who  wasted  his  gains  at  the  gaming- 
table in  frivolous  pleasures,  and  who  was 
fond  of  boasting  of  the  favors  of  fortune, 
and  of  the  good  luck  that  seemed  never  to 
desert  him.  Gray's  Inn  had  no  more  dissi- 
pated student.  Of  law  he  confesses  that  he 
had  learned  little ;  he  seems  to  have  cared 
nothing  for  literature ;  and  his  gay  youth 
ripened  into  a  manhood  that  ^owed  no 
traces  of  reform.  But  suddenly  Henry  Bar- 
ro we  was  missed  from  his  usual  place  in  the 
tavern  and  the  theatre.  His  gay  companions 
of  the  bar  and  the  court  told  with  a  smile* 
that  he  had  become  a  Puritan.  To  the  gal- 
lant circle  that  gathered  around  the  Virgin 
Queen,  to  the  fHends  of  Baleigh  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Essex,  in  the  midst  of  their  maflks 
and  revelries,  their  wild  extravagance,  their 
secret  enormities,  the  conception  of  the  aus- 
tere and  rigid  sect  who  shrank  from  all  the 
common  amusements  of  the  day  seemed  suf- 
ficiently repulsive.  Tet  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  Raleigh  in  his  imaginative  youth 
had  sighed  for  the  peace  of  an  assured  faith, 
and  that  Essex  in  his  last  stormy  days  as- 
sumed the  guise  of  Puritanism.  But  there 
was  one  class  of  men  in  that  important  pe- 
riod to  whom  the  new  sect  was  singularly 
odious.  The  ritualists  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, aided  by  the  natural  inclinations  of  the 
queen,  had  gained  a  perfect  control  in  the 
English  Church ;  the  most  severe  laws  had 
already  been  passed  against  the  Non-con- 
formists and  sectaries ;  martyrs  had  already 
fallal ;  the  prisons  were  filled  with  Dissent- 
ers ;  the  ritualists  pursued  their  opponents 
with  unrelenting  cruelty ;  and  the  modera- 

*  The  OenMit  qf  the  New  Bngland  Churehea.    By 
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tion  which  had  marked  the  Chnxoh  in  the 
dajrs  of  Cranmer  and  Edward  VI.  had  been 
changed  to  bitter  severity.  A  terrible  inqui- 
sition— the  High  Commission  for  the  trial 
of  all  ecclesiastical  offenses — ^mled  over  En- 
gland, and  watched  with  constant  vigilance 
for  those  who  reftised  to  employ  a  ritual 
that  had  become  tainted  with  the  worst  su- 
perstitions of  Some.  It  was  before  this  un- 
sparing tribunal  that  Henry  Barrowe  was 
summoned  to  appear  and  defend  that  faith 
which  had  won  him  from  the  world. 

He  was  soon  arrested.  Possibly  his  influ- 
ence among  his  old  companions  may  have 
been  feared,  or  his  reputation  at  court  may 
have  lent  him  unusual  importance.  But 
one  day  when  he  had  gone  to  visit  a  fellow- 
Puritan,  John  Greenwood,  in  his  prison,  he 
was  himself  seized,  and  detained  until  a 
charge  could  be  brought  against  him.  Bar- 
rowe and  Greenwood,  friends  in  life,  united 
in  death,  have  come  down  to  us  as  conspicu- 
ous martyrs  to  that  Puritan  principle  which 
founded  the  New  England  churches  and 
planted  freedom  in  the  New  World.  They 
lay  in  prison  together  for  six  years,  while 
England  was  filled  with  memorable  scenes, 
while  Mary  of  Scotland  perished  on  the 
block,  while  the  Armada  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  northern  coast ;  and  the  vain 
rage  of  papal  Bome  might  have  taught  the 
EliEabethan  age  the  lesson  of  religious  tol- 
eration. But  no  pity  nor  justice  softened 
the  horrors  of  their  dismal  celL  When 
brought  before  the  High  Commission,  before 
archbishops  and  bishops,  before  Burleigh 
and  Buckhurst,  Barrowe  would  show  no  un- 
manly hesitation.  The  dicer  and  profligate 
of  an  earlier  hour  now  glowed  with  the 
ardor  of  an  undoubting  frdth.  *'  The  Church 
of  England,"  he  dedared,  ''as  it  is  now 
formed,  is  not  the  true  Church  of  Christ." 
The  Common  Prayer  book  was  "  idolatrous, 
superstitious,  popish."  Bishops  and  lawyers 
for  six  years  strove  to  refute  or  to  convert 
him;  from  his  cell  he  contrived  to  write 
and  publish  a  series  of  remarkable  works 
that  spread  the  knowledge  of  Puritanism. 
The  two  martyrs  were  confined  at  last  in 
the  Fleet  prison,  on  the  spot  where  now  a 
vast  Congregational  church  has  sprung  up 
over  the  scene  of  their  sufferings.  And  one 
morning  they  were  bound  together  on  a 
cart,  and  carried  to  their  execution  on  Ty- 
burn HilL 

The  Puritanism  for  which  men  began  now 
to  suffer  and  die  throughout  all  England  had 
sprung  up  naturally  tnm  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church  of  Elizabeth.  Tet  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  age  of  Constantino.  To  re- 
store the  purity,  simplicity,  and  fervor  of 
the  early  Church,  its  simple  rites  and  fra- 
ternal unity,  had  been  the  aim  of  the  Cath- 
ati  and  the  Vaudois,  the  Albigenses  and  the 
Wycliffites,  the  Hussites,  and  at  last  of  Cal- 
vin and  Luther.    It  was  easily  discovered 


by  the  least  cultivated  reformer  that  the 
churches  founded  by  Paul  and  John  bore 
no  resemblance  to  the  splendid  spectacle 
presented  by  the  papal  or  the  English  litur- 
gy ;  that  haughty  bishops  and  martial  popes 
could  be  in  no  sense  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  that  the  plainness,  purity,  and  humil- 
ity recommended  by  Paul  had  no  place  in 
any  of  the  visible  churches.  In  England  it 
is  probable  that  the  Wycliffite  reforms  had 
never  lost  their  influence  upon  the  people, 
and  that  Henry  YUI.  was  the  leader  of  a 
large  party  who  had  long  been  waiting  for 
the  advent  of  a  Luther  and  a  Calvin.  But 
Henry  had  stopped  upon  the  brink  of  prog- 
ress :  the  people  pressed  onward,  and  in  Ed- 
ward yi.'s  time  had  torn  down  the  images 
ttOTBL  the  churches,  and  trampled  relics  and 
croziers  in  the  dust.  When  Cranmer  pub- 
lished his  prayer-book  the  Puritan  party 
already  existed  in  the  Church,  pledged  to  a 
bitter  hatred  for  formalism  and  rituidism  of 
every  degree.  Tet  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  seduced 
even  Hooper  to  assume  the  episcopal  robes. 
Under  Miuy  the  chiefs  of  the  English  refor- 
mation perished  in  the  flames,  and  with 
Elizabeth  the  ritualists  once  more  sprang 
into  power.  Pomp  and  outward  show  en- 
tered into  the  churches.  The  Host  was  wor- 
shiped at  splendid  altars,  tapers  glowed  in 
the  queen's  private  chapel,  and  the  spirit 
of  persecution  was  again  the  offspring  of  a 
hollow  formalism.  That  barbaric  cruelty 
which  it  had  been  the  single  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity to  extirpate  frt>m  among  its  followers 
became  the  ruling  principle  of  the  English 
Church.  No  dissent  was  to  be  tolerated, 
no  neglect  of  its  ritual  allowed,  no  difference 
in  its  outward  form.  There  was  to  be  but 
one  Church  in  the  nation,  and  disloyalty  to 
its  doctrines  and  rites  was  both  heresy  and 
treason.  To  this  theory  the  Puritans  at 
first  gave  a  perfect  adhesion;  they  never 
desired  to  separate  from  the  national  Church, 
nor  to  countenance  a  revolt  against  the  laws 
of  Elizabeth ;  they  hoped  to  reform  it  from 
within,  and  tiiey  were  prepared  to  persecute 
those  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  royal  or- 
dinances with  almost  as  much  rigor  as  Whit- 
gift  or  Bancroft.  They  could  scarcely  see 
how  a  church  could  exist  separate  from  the 
state,  or  a  humble  congregation  constitute 
an  independent  ecclesiastical  community. 
But  the  idea  came  upon  them  suddenly.  A 
portion  of  the  I^oritans,  shocked  by  the  vices 
of  their  visible  Church,  took  refuge  in  Con- 
gregationalism. They  saw  that  Paul  had  . 
never  founded  a  national  church,  nor  had 
the  early  Christians  any  other  form  of  church 
government  than  that  of  separate  congrega- 
tions. They  began  to  separate  themselves 
frt>m  the  ihiglifl^  Church.  They  founded 
congregations  in  Southwark  or  in  Scrooby. 
The  hand  of  the  law  fell  upon  them  fearfully, 
yet  they  still  met  in  secret  places  and  in 
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lonely  foresta.  They  fiUed  the  prisons,  and 
they  perished  on  the  scaffold;  yet  no  per- 
secntion  could  check  that  powerful  move- 
ment, and  in  the  pains  and  martyrdom  of 
men  like  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  New  England  churches. 
The  chief  Puritan  congregation  was  gath- 
ered at  Southwark,  across  the  Thames,  in  a 
poor  suburb,  on  the  road  that  led  to  Canter- 
bury, and  where  Chaucer's  pilgrims  might 
have  preceded  the  modem  processions  of 
Manning  and  Capel.  But  llie  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  South wark  church  were  soon  lan- 
guishing in  Newgate  or  the  Fleet,  were  dec- 
imated by  fevers,  want,  starvation,  or  had 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  legid  execu- 
tioner. The  parents  of  a  mighty  race  that 
was  to  number  its  descendants  by  millions 
and  tens  of  millions,  and  to  create  a  republic 
in  the  New  World  that  was  to  open  a  new 
era  to  man,  were  now  few  and  disheartened. 
Tet  in  their  deep  misery  a  refuge  was  open- 
ed to  them  that  led  to  a  memorable  deliver- 
ance. In  the  green  wet  fields  of  Notting- 
hamshire, opposite  the  coast  of  Holland,  and 
covered  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  rural  repose, 
rose,  and  still  rises,  the  gray  spire  of  the  par- 
ish church  of  Scrooby — a  rustic  village  that 
has  made  little  advance  since  the  reign  of 
the  ritualistic  queen.  It  is  a  scene  sacred 
to  the  origin  of  New  England  progress. 
Amidst  its  meadows  and  marshes,  separated 
fiK>m  the  ancient  village  by  a  moat,  now  dry, 
and  a  patch  of  garden,  stood  the  Scrooby 
Manor-house,  long  the  favorite  resort  of 
kings  and  prelates.  But  in  the  period  of 
which  we  speak  it  was  occupied  as  a  tenant 
by  William  Brewster,  an  eminent  Puritan, 
and  once  a  rising  courtier.  Around  Scrooby 
the  people  had  long  cherished  a  secret  Pu- 
ritanism. Two  or  three  miles  from  it  is  the 
little  village  of  Austerfield,  where  was  bom 
William  Bradford,  the  governor  of  Plymouth 
colony,  whose  discretion  and  virtue  were 
long  the  chief  reliance  of  the  early  New  En- 
gland Church.  To  Scrooby  Manor-house  on 
each  Lord's-day  the  separatists  of  the  neigh- 
borhood came  singly  or  in  pairs,  with  care- 
ful secrecy,  to  join  in  the  simple  services 
that  might  remind  them  of  the  church  of 
Colosse  or  the  house  of  PrisciUa  and  Aquila. 
William  Brewster  presided  as  an  elder,  but 
the  services  of  learned  Puritan  clergymen 
were  engaged  to  instruct  the  people.  Brad- 
ford recaUs  in  his  journal  the  happy  influ- 
ences of  the  early  pastors,  and  among  the 
teachers  who  best  revived  the  pictures  of 
the  Apostolic  days  was  John  Bobinson,  the 
pastor  of  Leyden  and  of  Plymouth  colony. 
Learned,  polished,  modest,  a  Master  of  Arts 
at  Cambridge,  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  a 
deacon  in  the  English  Church,  the  young 
teacher  left  the  ritualistic  school  in  which 
he  had  been  trained  to  labor  for  a  modem 
revival  of  the  church  of  St.  PauL  But  at 
last  persecution  reached  the  congregation 


of  Scrooby  and  Austerfield.  The  faithful 
members  filled  the  country  jaUs.  There  was 
evidently  no  place  in  England  for  the  new 
ritual ;  the  tyrant  James  had  succeeded  the 
cruel  Elizabeth,  and  Brewster  and  Robinson 
felt  that  they  must  fly  to  a  foreign  land. 
Persecuted  by  the  ritualiats  who  ruled  at 
London,  and  even  by  the  Puritans,  who  still 
clung  to  the  royal  faction,  the  separatists 
saw  that  in  their  native  land  the  hope  of 
reform  was  over. 

Across  the  sea  they  saw  the  happy  shores 
of  Holland,  where  religious  freedom  had  been 
planted  in  a  republican  state.  Brewster, 
Robinson,  and  their  associates  resolved  to 
leave  the  green  plains  of  Scrooby  and  the 
dangerous  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  trans- 
port their  whole  congregation,  the  parent 
of  ten  thousand  churches,  to  the  Mendly 
shelter  of  the  Dutch  cities.  How  they  met, 
prayed,  £Mted;  with  what  care  they  selected 
their  company ;  with  what  pains  they  were 
enabled  to  gather  money  to  pay  for  the  jour- 
ney; how  men,  women,  and  children  were 
consulting  for  many  days  over  what  part 
of  their  household  goods  they  should  cany 
with  them  and  which  of  their  small  posses- 
sions they  should  leave  behind,  history  im- 
perfectly relates;  yet  never  was  there  a 
more  disastrous  attempt  than  was  appar- 
ently that  of  the  Puritans.  A  stringent 
law  forbade  their  emigration.  It  was  ap- 
parently treason  for  a  Puritan  to  attempt 
to  leave  England,  and  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
Established  Church  watched  carefully  the 
coast  from  which  they  were  to  set  saiL  Tet 
Brewster  and  his  faithful  followers  at  last 
gathered  in  the  friendly  town  of  Boston, 
and,  hidden  by  the  shades  of  night,  embark- 
ed in  a  ship  that  had  been  hired  to  carry 
them  to  Holland.  But  the  master  had  al- 
ready betrayed  them.  Scarcely  were  they 
on  board  the  ship,  and  had  begun  to  rejoice 
in  the  hope  of  a  swift  passage,  when  the  of- 
ficers of  the  law  appeared  to  arrest  them. 
They  were  brought  to  the  shore  in  open 
boats,  rifled  of  their  property,  treated  with 
gross  outrages,  and  driven  back  to  Boston 
in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of  spectators.  Bos- 
ton, it  seems,  was  already  a  centre  of  Puri- 
tanism, and  its  magistrates  would  have  set 
the  unlucky  Pilgrims  free,  but  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  sent  down  orders  for  their  de- 
tention. The  unhappy  congregation  was 
imprisoned  for  a  month.  Brewster  and  six 
others  were  then  detained  in  prison  for  tri- 
al, and  the  rest,  impoverished  and  disheart- 
ened, were  suffered  to  escape. 

Once  more,  six  months  later,  the  pilgrims 
of  Scrooby  prepared  to  fly  fit>m  England. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their 
poor  possessions,  gathered  on  the  unfriendly 
shore  of  the  Humber,  not  far  from  HulL  A 
Dutch  captain,  more  trustworthy  than  their 
countrymen,  was  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
a  part  of  the  company  had  already  enter- 
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ed  the  eibxpy  when  the  officers  of  the  crown 
again  appeared  to  detain  them.  Terrible 
was  the  spectacle  of  the  weeping  women 
and  children  seized  by  the  soldiers,  who 
sprang  upon  them  from,  the  inland  districts, 
and  kept  them  from  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  who  had  already  reached  the  Tee- 
sel.  By  an  accident  they  had  been  detained, 
and  the  armed  force  came  upon  them  just 
as  they  were  &bout  to  rejoin  their  Mends. 
The  Dutch  captain,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
the  soldiers,  with  a  fair  wind  set  saiL  The 
Pilgrims  were  torn  &om  their  weeping  fam- 
ilies, and  carried,  with  nothing  to  maintain 
them,  to  a  foreign  land*  Meanwhile,  on  the 
lonely  banks  of  the  Humber,  the  mothers, 
with  their  shivering  infants,  were  left  in 
the  power  of  the  cruel  soldiers,*  and  had  no 
means  of  providing  themselves  and  their 
children  with  food.  Their  captors  soon  set 
them  &ee.  Even  Bancroft  did  not  care  to 
imprison  so  feeble  and  miserable  a  dompa- 
ny.  But  who  provided  them  in  their  deso- 
late condition  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
has  never  been  told.  Their  husbands,  car- 
ried far  away  into  the  wild  North  Sea  by  a 
severe  storm,  were  nearly  lost  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  and  Bradford,  then  a  young  man, 
records  the  humble  and  trustful  prayers 
which  he  and  his  companions  poured  forth 
amidst  the  raging  ocean,  and  the  thankfol 
hearts  with  which  they  landed,  after  a  voy- 
age of  fourteen  days,  on  the  shores  of  Hol- 
land. By  no  human  intervention,  the  women 
and  children  were  at  last  enabled  to  rejoin 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  escaping  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  by  various  means  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  England.  The  church  of 
Scrooby  seems  to  have  been  united  again  in 
Amsterdam.  Brewster,  impoverished  but 
tree,  Bobinson,  Bradford,  and  their  early 
companions,  were  all  there.  But  they  soon 
found  that  violent  dissensions  were  raging 
among  the  Puritan  exiles  in  the  Dutch  cap- 
ital, and,  anxious  only  for  peace,  resolved  to 
emigrate  once  more  to  busy  Leyden.  In 
1609,  on  the  1st  of  May,  they  set  out  for 
their  new  home.  But  they  would  not  come 
a0  paupers  or  dependents.  They  had  prom- 
ised the  magistrates  to  be  a  burden  to  no 
one,  and,  with  New  England  energy,  began 
at  once  to  learn  and  practice  some  indus- 
trial pursuit.  One  became  a  mason,  anoth- 
er a  carpenter,  another  a  smith.  Bradford 
learned  to  weave  silk;  Brewster,  scholar 
and  courtier,  maintained  his  large  fiEunily 
by  teaching  Latin  and  English,  and  even 
became  a  printer.  Several  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  successfhl  merchants ;  some  were  weav- 
ers and  carders ;  one  was  a  physician.  The 
Dutch  treated  them  with  a  generous  kind- 
ness that  might  well  have  shamed  their  per- 
secuting countrymen  at  home,  and  in  the 
heart  of  commercial  Leyden  the  fathers  of 
New  England  might  have  lived  in  prosper- 
ous content.    JBobinson  won  general  favor 


by  the  purity  of  his  character,  his  learning, 
and  his  graceful  writings.  His  essays  still 
deserve  notice,  and  his  gentle  and  pensive 
spirit,  the  foe  of  severity,  uncharitableness, 
cruelty,  and  pride,  might  have  been  renew- 
ed in  the  not  disHimilar  natures  of  Buokmin- 
ster  and  Channing. 

The  Puritans,  however,  had  never  design- 
ed to  settle  permanently  in  Holland.  Among 
an  alien  race,  speaking  a  different  language, 
and  educated  to  a  different  mode  of  life, 
they  felt  that  their  church  could  have  no 
room  for  expansion,  and  must  at  last  perish 
altogether.    They  had  already  become  at- 
tached to  a  rigid  mode  of  observing  the 
Sabbath,  which  even  in  Holland  had  never 
been  adopted.    They  knew  that  if  they  re- 
mained in  Leyden  their  children  would  in- 
termarry with  the  natives,  and  gradually 
become  lost  amidst  the  ruling  race.    Nor 
had  they  ever  laid  aside  the  hope  that  per- 
secution might  at  last  die  out  in  England, 
and  a  gentler  reign  invite  them  back  to 
their  native  land.    Dear  to  them  were  still 
the  lonely  fens  of  Screoby  and  the  antique 
streets  of  Boston,  and  even  Bradford,  though 
he  had  sold  his  ancestral  estate  at  Auster- 
field,  must  have  sighed  for  the  pleasant 
companionship  of  his  earlier  years.    But 
time  went  swiftly  on,  and  still  the  prelatic- 
al  party  in  England  ruled  with  increasing 
severity;  the  Puritans  had  grown  in  num- 
bers, but  they  were  ever  bitterly  oppressed. 
War,  too,  seemed  about  to  break  out  again 
between  Spain  and  Holland,  and  Bobinson 
and  Brewster,  agitated  by  many  apprehen- 
sions, fearful  lest  the  congregation  which 
they  had  founded  might  be  subjected  to 
some  sudden  disaster,  began  to  discuss  the 
only  project  that  seemed  to  premise  them  a 
lasting  rest.    The  New  World  offered  them 
a  congenial  home.   A  grand  idea  fixed  their 
attention.    Amidst  the  Western  wilderness 
they  might  found  a  settlement  where  all 
their  persecuted  companions  in  England 
might  join  them  in  a  gentle  commonwealth, 
where  churches  such  as  Paul  had  planted 
and'Apollos  watered  might  flourish  unob- 
served by  the  persecutors,  where  they  might 
keep  their  holy  Sabbath,  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  found  a  nation  of  Puri- 
tans in  a  country  wholly  their  own.     Such 
were  the  thoughts  which  the  wise  leaders 
now  communicated  to  the  chureh  in  Leyden 
and  to  their  friends  and  allies  in  England. 
Carver,  Bradford,  CushnMin,  Winslow,  Aller- 
ton,  and  others  discussed  the  important 
question.    Some  doubted,  some  objected. 
How  could  they  endure,  it  was  urged,  the 
fearful  voyage,  the  x>erils  of  the  wilderness, 
the  strange  climate,  the  new  diseases  f  how 
could  they  escape  £rom  the  treacherous  sav- 
ages who  inhabited  that  solitary  shore  f  or 
how  could  the  aged,  the  feeble,  women  and 
children,  bear  the  deprivation  of  all  their 
usual  comforts  and  conveniences  in  that 
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unknown  clime  ?  The  question  was  debat- 
ed at  many  meetings.  The  perils  of  the 
enterprise  were  set  aside  by  ^e  reflection 
that  no  great  project  like  theirs  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  was  ever  achieved  ex- 
cept by  fortitude  and  courage.  It  was  re- 
solved to  go.  But  whither?  Some  urged 
a  settlement  in  Guiana,  so  recently  made  fa- 
mous by  Baleigh's  briUiant  fancy;  others 
proposed  Virginia.  For  Guiana  was  under 
the  control  of  papal  Spain,  and  its  tropical 
heats  offered  no  charm  to  the  temperate 
people  of  thd  North.  Virginia  was  pre- 
ferred, but  even  in  Virginia  it  was  known 
that  the  Established  Church  ruled  with  its 
usual  severity,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
could  only  hope  that  they  nught  find  some 
desolate  spot  in  the  immense  wilderness 
where  they  might  escape  the  observation 
even  of  the  English  inquisitors.  So  unhax^ 
py  was  their  condition  that  no  part  of  the 
world  seemed  to  afford  them  a  safe  retreat. 
They  decided  to  go  to  Virginia,  or  rather  to 
the  lands  held  by  the  Virginia  Company, 
which  embraced  all  the  coast  below  the  for- 
ty-first degree  of  latitude.  The  Plymouth 
Company  possessed  the  remainder,  above 
that  line  to  the  St.  Croix,  and  a  singular 
chance  baffled  the  design  of  the  fathers  to 
settle  in  the  softer  climate  of  the  South. 
The  chief  men  of  the  Leyden  colony  now 
prepared  to  obtain  land  for  settlement,  and 
permisafon  from  the  English  govemmejit 
to  occupy  the  bairen  waste.  It  was  ungrar 
cionsly  given.  Carver,  Brewster,  and  Cush- 
man  found  constant  obstacles  to  their  plan 
in  the  bigotry  of  King  James  and  the  dis- 
trust of  the  ritualistic  faction  in  the  Church. 
Months  passed  away  in  negotiation.  Al- 
most surreptitiously  a  patent  passed  the 
Virginia  Council  giving  them  the  necessary 
title  to  a  tract  of  land.  The  grant  was 
made;  the  people  sold  their  property,  and 
made  ready  to  leave  peaceful  Leyden ;  but 
now  some  of  the  adventurers  seem  to  have 
regretted  that  they  had  fallen  under  the 
control  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  longed 
for  a  settlement  in  what  was  already  known 
as  New  England.  Yet  it  was  too  late  to 
change  their  destination.  The  Maffiower, 
a  fine  ship  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
was  hired  for  the  voyage.  A  smaUer  vessel, 
the  Speedwdly  was  to  accompany  it.  Only 
the  young  and  strong  were  to  go  at  first. 
With  prayer  and  fasting,  tears  and  fond  fare- 
wells, the  congregation  of  Leyden  gather- 
ed at  Delfthaven  to  wish  godspeed  to  the 
colonists  who  were  to  precede  them  to  their 
new  home,  and  in  June,  1620,  the  Pilgrims 
embarked  in  the  Speedwell^  which  was  to 
carry  them  to  Southampton,  where  lay  the 
Mimfiower  and  the  rest  of  the  company.  At 
Delfthaven  they  heard  for  the  last  time  the 
voice  of  the  beloved  Bobinson ;  and  Brew- 
ster, Carver,  Cushman,  Winslow,  and  Brad- 
ford weie  parted  forever  firom  the  guide  they 


loved  so  welL  Yet  the  church  of  Scrooby 
was  not  to  be  divided.  It  was  agreed  that 
Bobinton  should  still  remain  their  pastor, 
and  join  them  at  some  happy  meeting  in 
the"  New  World. 

A  fair  wind  bore  the  Speedwell  to  South- 
ampton, but  delays  and  trials  still  inter- 
vened. Once  they  put  out,  but  were  forced 
to  return.  The  SpeedweU  proved  unsea- 
worthy,  and  was  left  behind.  September 
6-16  the  Mojffiawer  set  out  alone,  laden  with 
one  hundred  and  two  Pilgrims  and  all  the 
preparations  for  the  new  colony,  over  the 
strange  and  solemn  sea.  Never  vessel  bore 
so  rich  a  freight.  The  germs  of  religious 
toleration  and  of  a  primitive  Christianity, 
of  republicanism  and  human  equality,  of 
popular  education  and  centuries  of  prog- 
ress, were  hidden  within  her  feeble  w^ls. 
Heaven  smiled,  and  the  destiny  of  mankind 
brightened  as  she  sped  on  her  solitary  jour- 
ney. She  passed  safely  over  the  dangerous 
track  where  now  the  greatest  steam-ships 
are  often  tossed  and  racked  by  the  sea  and 
wind,  and  sometimes,  striking  huge  icebergs 
in  the  mist,  perish  unseen.  But  the  Mojf- 
flower  slowly  pressed  forward.  Once,  in 
mid-ocean,  a  fierce  storm  racked  her  feeble 
frame,  a  main  beam  gave  way,  and  the  ves- 
sel would  have  gone  to  pieces  had  not ''  a 
great  iron  screw''  been  found  on  board  that 
brought  the  beam  back  to  its  place.  One 
of  her  passengers,  a  servant,  died ;  a  child 
was  bom  on  the  passage,  and  named  by  his 
parents  Oceanus.  Sixty^six  days  were  pass- 
ed on  the  sea,  yet  the  voyage  seems  not  to 
have  been  unprosperous.  The  Mayflower 
played  well  her  important  part.  Her  mas- 
ter and  crew  were  a  wild  and  godless  com- 
pany, whose  oaths  and  ribaldry  may  have 
mingled  strangely  with  the  prayers  and 
psalms  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  even  among 
the  colonists  men  had  intruded  themselves 
whose  characters  were  in  striking  discord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  the  expedition.  One 
was  to  become  a  murderer,  and  was  after- 
ward hanged;  others  were  immoral,  indo- 
lent, improvident.  But  the  purer  minority 
soon  expelled  from  its  midst  its  irreclaim- 
able members.  Not  many  of  the  first  con- 
gregation at  Scrooby  seem  to  have  gone  on 
this  memorable  voyage.  Brewster,  Brad- 
ford, and  one  or  two  more  can  alone  be  rec- 
ognized as  members  of  the  earlier  church. 
I^th  had  probably  borne  away  many  of 
the  Scrooby  congregation,  and  time  may 
have  enfeebled  the  others.  At  length  the 
land  appeared.  Carver,  Brewster,  and  Brad- 
ford watched  with  no  common  interest,  we 
may  conceive,  the  long,  nano  w  strip  of  sand, 
projecting  fiu*  into  &e  ocean,  that  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  designed  as  their  guide 
to  their  promised  home.  It  was  November 
19.  The  New  England  autumn,  rich  with 
azure  skies  and  golden  atmosphere,  may  yet 
have  lingered  later  than  usual  over  the  des> 
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olate  Bcene.  The  sands  of  Cape  Cod  seemed 
to  the  hopeful  vandereis  a  region  of  plenty 
and  peace.  It  was  ''  a  goodly  land/'  they 
said, "  and  wooded  to  the  brink  of  the  sea.'' 
They  rejoiced  together,  and  sang  hynms  of 
praise,  and  the  Matfflower  dropped  her  anch- 
or on  the  unknown  coast. 

It  was  to  New  Jersey  or  New  York  Harbor 
that  the  Pilgrims  had  evidently  designed  at 
first  to  go.    What  strange  chance,  miscalcu- 
lation, or  whether  the  perfidy  of  their  cap- 
tain, who,  it  is  supposed,  was  hired  by  the 
Dnt«h  to  take  them  farther  north,  had  mis- 
led them,  or  whether  they  may  not  have 
changed  their  plan  at  last,  and  preferred  to 
settle  in  New  England,  they  now  found 
themselves  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
London  Company,  from  which  they  had  ob- 
tained their  grant  of  land  at  the  price  of 
real  slaTcry,  and  were  trespassing  on  the 
territory  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  to  which 
they  were  wholly  strangers.    Yet  they  made 
no  persistent  effort  to  repair  the  error,  or 
hesitated  for  a  moment  what  to  do;  and 
once  only  they  strove  to  sail  to  the  south- 
ward, but  were  dri  ven  back.   With  the  read- 
iness for  self-government  which  has  marked 
their  descendants,  whether  in  Colorado  or 
California,  Carver,  Bradford,  and  their  asso- 
ciates now  met  in  the  cabin  of  the  Marfflowtr 
and  founded  a  state.    It  was  the  first  town- 
meeting  in  our  borders,  the  original  decla- 
ration of  independence  and  of  the  rights  of 
man.    The  Pilgrims  had  already  formed  a 
Church,  and  they  now  planned  a  Common- 
wealth.   They  professed  loyalty  to  the  king, 
yet  they  pledged  themselves  to  each  other 
to  obey  the  laws  they  might  frame  among 
themselves,  and  constituted  themselves  ''a 
civil  body  politic."     Nor  did  Carver,  who 
was  elected  the  governor  of  the  new  na- 
tion, or  Bradford,  who  became  his  succes- 
sor, ever  hesitate  to  execute  the  laws  with 
fiimneas,  or  doubt  that  his  authority  was 
as  real  as  if  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  a 
king.    The  will  of  the  people  was  to  them 
the  natural  source  of  power.    Next  they 
landed  on  the  goodly  shore.    They  fell  on 
their  knees  and  blessed  the  God  of  heaven 
who  had  brought  them  safely  over  the  vast 
and  furious  ocean  to  the  stable  land,  their 
proper  element. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  char- 
actor  of  the  Pilgrims  than  the  readiness  with 
which  they  adapted  themselves  to  every 
change  of  circumstance,  and  in  all  their  wan- 
derings maintained  their  perfect  self-con- 
trol. In  Scrooby  and  Austerfield  they  had 
been  courtiers,  farmers,  politicians,  husband- 
men. In  Leyden  they  had  each  professed 
and  learned  some  useful  trade.  On  the  wild 
shores  of  New  England,  Carver,  Bradford, 
and  the  rest  easily  adopted  the  manners  of 
explorers,  coasted  along  the  chill  inlets,  slept 
in  their  open  shallop,  bore  patiently  the 
storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  or  gathered  firom 
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the  woods  heaps  of  oily  cedar  that  made  an 
odoriferous  flame,  and  delighted  the  travelers 
with  its  welcome  heat.    These  strong,  ear- 
nest, and  hopeful  men,  pure,  jnst,  and  kind, 
exaxnined  for  many  days  the  unknown  shore, 
laden  with  the  cares  of  ftature  ages.    They 
came  at  length  to  Plymouth  Harbor:  its 
vacant  com  fields,  a  pure  running  brook 
and  a  sheltered  site,  a  great  hill  that  was  to 
be  the  Acropolis  of  Plymouth,  and  abun- 
dance of  wood,  satisfied  them  that  they  had 
found  their  looked-for  home.    Frozen  with 
cold,  wet,  weary,  but  never  desponding,  they 
kept  the  Sabbath  on  an  island  in  the  bay, 
and  on  the  Slst  or  22d  of  December  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock.    Eighteen  men,  among 
whom  were  the  chiefs  of  the  colony,  had 
shared  in  this  dangerous  and  doubtful  expe- 
dition; and  as  they  slowly  climbed  from 
their  shallop  to  the  shore  the  echo  of  their 
footsteps  resounded  through  all  the  centu- 
ries of  the  future.    How  many  myriads  were 
coming  to  meet  them  in  endless  anniversa- 
ries I    What  throngs  of  orators,  poets,  and 
applauding  multitudes  were  to  ofier  a  late 
greeting  to  the  wet  and  weary  wanderers! 
They  now  hastened  back  to  their  compan- 
ions, more  joyous  perhaps  than  many  more 
prosperous  congregations,  and  described  the 
happy  site  of  the  future  colony.    The  May- 
flower once  more  unfdrled  her  sails,  and  bore 
the  colonists  to  Plymouth  Bay.    Joy  filled 
all  hearts  at  the  sight  of  their  wintry  home. 
Work  began  at  once.   The  streets  were  laid 
out,  a  common  house  begun  and  soon  com- 
pleted, a  fortification  was  built  on  the  top 
of  Burial  Hill,  the  garden  plots  were  meas- 
ured, and  the  first  New  England  village 
sprang  up  as  swiftly  as  if  it  were  in  Kansas 
or  Nebraska.   Labor  never  ceased  for  Christ- 
mas or  any  saint's  day ;  it  was  only  when 
the  Sabbath  came  that  every  axe  was  silent, 
every  arm  at  i^st,  and  hymns  of  thankful 
Joy  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the  sea. 
The  church  of  Scrooby,  Amsterdam,  and  Ley- 
den held  its  services  on  Burial  Hill,  and  re- 
ligious rites  that  Paul  and  John  would  have 
approved  awoke  the  silence  of  the  wintry 
scene. 

Toleration  does  not  seem  to  have  marked 
the  first  church  of  the  Pilgrims;  at  least 
they  were  unwilling  to  suffer  within  their 
limits  the  existence  of  a  rival  and  danger- 
ous sect.  Yet  the  voice  of  the  pastor,  Rob- 
inson, expressed  the  first  theory  of  toleration 
that  was  heard  in  the  New  World.  This 
amiable  and  virtuous  man  advanced  in  lib- 
erality as  he  approached  the  close  of  life. 
For  the  higher  and  purer  elements  in  the 
religious  institutions  of  his  ancestors  he 
entertained  a  lasting  regard.  The  Church 
of  England  was  still  to  him  the  possessor  of 
much  unquestioned  excellence.  Ho  still 
held  all  its  doctrines,  and  seems  to  have  re- 
volted only  against  its  ''  church  order  and 
ordinances."    Ritualism  and  the  lingering 
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idolatiy  of  its  worship  he  shrank  from  with 
natural  alarm.  Yet  he  tanght  onion  rather 
than  division,  peace  rather  than  ceaseless 
enmity.  He  lived  in  harmony  with  the  wise 
and  pure  of  all  religions  sects,  and  left  the 
world  with  lessons  of  toleration  on  his  lips. 
Ritualism  and  a  bitter  persecution,  the  rage 
of  idolaters  as  unreasonable  as  that  of  the 
worshipers  of  Baal  or  Astarte,  had  alone 
driven  the  Pilgrims  from  their  native  land 
and  their  national  Churck;  and  it  was  with 
no  spirit  of  hostility  to  any  sect  or  creed,  or 
with  any  desire  but  that  of  epjoying  their 
own  simple  service  unharmed  by  the  officers 
of  the  High  Commission,  that  the  first  Con- 
gregational assembly  met  in  the  wilderness. 
The  ruling  elder,  Brewster,  conducted  its 
worship.  Some  decent  forms  were  ob- 
served. Robinson  was  still  looked  upon  as 
its  pastor,  and  Brewster  carefully  abstained 
from  any  interference  with  his  sacred  office. 
But  a  time  was  coming  when  the  solitary 
congregation  was  to  bear  such  a  trial  of  its 
faith  and  resolution  as  might  well  have 
crushed  forever  any  church  less  devoted  and 
less  apostolic. 

Famine,  disease,  the  sense  of  a  complete 
isolation,  and  of  no  hope  of  safety  save  in 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  came  upon  the 
lonely  colony.  Whether  the  sarnie  deadly 
malaria  ^hich  had  carried  off  so  many  thou- 
sands of  the  natives  still  lingered  around 
Plymouth  Bay,  or  whether  the  toils  and 
pains  they  had  already  borne  had  prepared 
them  for  a  fatal  sickness,  death  descended 
upon  them  in  the  winter  months  with  un- 
precedented ravages.  One-half  their  num- 
ber died.  Of  the  survivors  only  seven  re- 
mained able  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  or  to 
bear  away  the  dead  to  their  graves  amidst 
the  snow  on  Burial  Hill.  Two  or  three 
sometimes  died  in  one  day.  Yet  the  tender- 
ness and  assiduity  with  whitih  the  Pilgrims 
watched  over  their  sick,  and  x>erfonned  for 
them  all  the  kind  offices  of  Christian  friend- 
ship, touched  the  hearts  eiven  of  the  rude 
sailors  on  the  Marfflower;  and  when  disease 
and  death  came  at  last  on  board  of  the  ship, 
they  found  that  their  fellow-sailors  shrank 
from  them  in  their  illness  and  refused  to  give 
them  aid,  and  that  their  only  real  friends 
were  the  Puritans,  who  came  to  help  them 
in  their  distress.  Carver  died  in  the  spring, 
and  Bradford  was  chosen  in  his  place.  But 
as  summer  approached  new  hope  awoke  in 
the  breasts  of  these  resolute  men,  and  they 
saw  the  Mayflower  sail  away  without  a  wish 
to  abandon  their  dangerous  home.  Twenty 
men,  six  or  eight  women,  and  perhax>s  twen- 
ty children  formed  the  whole  population  of 
the  solitary  hamlet.  Nineteen  huts  or  cab- 
ins lined  the  street  that  led  up  to  the  forti- 
fied hill.  Of  the  savages  they  had  yet  seen 
nothing  in  the  settlement,  but  had  heard 
their  cries  in  the  forest,  and  watched  the 
smoke  «of  their  wigwams  rising  over  the  in- 


land district.  Bradford's  whole  army  to  en- 
counter the  unknown  hosts  of  the  natives 
consisted  of  only  nineteen  men,  commanded 
by  Captain  Miles  Standish.  Yet  the  Indians 
proved  not  unfriendly,  and  Massaaoit  wel- 
comed them  to  New  England.  Ardent  and 
ever  hopefrd,  the  spirits  of  the  Pilgrims  once 
more  rose  high  as  the  summer  came  on,  as 
the  wild  flowers  bloomed  in  the  woods,  and 
the  forests  were  cohered  with  verdure. 
They  planted  their  fields  with  barley  and 
maize ;  they  wandered  on  exploring  expedi- 
tions along  the  neighboring  shores ;  and  late 
in  the  season  Miles  Standish  with  a  detach- 
ment of  nine  men  sailed  as  far  as  Boston 
Harbor.  They  saw  its  varied  islands,  the 
fair  entrance  to  Charles  River,  and  trod  the 
lonely  shore  where  now  a  splendid  city  has 
risen  around  their  path,  and  watched  in  the 
fair  moonlight  the  three  mountain  peaks 
now  grown  illustrious  in  story  and  in  song. 
The  church  which  Robinson  had  planned, 
and  Brewster,  Carver,  and  Bradford  had 
planted,  was  now  fixed  forever  in  New  En- 
gland. Yet  the  Jealousy  or  the  discretion 
of  the  Puritanic  faction  in  England  pre- 
vented the  pastor  from  ever  visiting  his 
flock.  Bradford  ruled  with  firm  and  tem- 
perate hand  over  his  growing  company,  and 
the  example  of  the  Leyden  colonists  found 
many  imitators.  A  large  emigration  of  the 
Puritans  took  place  in  the  last  years  of 
James  I.  and  the  opening  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Twenty-one  thousand  in  all  are 
supposed  to  have  come  to  America.  The 
number  seems  insignificant  compared  with 
the  vast  hosts  that  in  our  day  annually 
leave  the  Old  World  for  the  New.  Yet  no 
emigration  was  ever  attended  by  such  re- 
markable results.  The  descendants  of  Brad- 
ford and  Robinson,  Winthrop,  Cotton,  and 
their  companions,  have  multiplied  and  en- 
larged until  it  is  credibly  estimated  that 
they  number  seven  millions.  They  have 
pierced  the  continent,  and  passed  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Unnumbered  Plymouths 
have  sprung  up  in  the  forest  and  tiie  prai- 
rie, and  their  founders  have  practiced  ev- 
ery where  the  energy  and  the  resolution 
that  brought  Bradford  and  Winthrop  to  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  ear- 
ly Puritans  were  cultivated  and  accomplish- 
ed men.  Most  of  them  were  already  at 
heart  republicans.  The  compact  formed  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  became  the  mod- 
el on  which  the  government  of  every  State 
from  Maine  to  Oregon  has  been  founded. 
Our  people  every  where  pledge  themselves 
to  each  other  to  obey  the  laws  which  they 
have  themselves  sanctioned,  and  which  de- 
rive all  their  authority  frt>m  the  consent  of 
all  the  people,  but  which  the  ]>eople  will 
enforce  with  their  united  strength.  The 
moral  system  which  the  Puritans  held  up 
before  mankind  has  become  equally  the 
foundation  of  our  political  prosperity.   The 
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Sabbath,  which  in  16S0  was  observed  in  all 
its  strictness  probably  in  Leyden,  or  per- 
haps in  Plymonth,  alone,  now  follows  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  all  its  wahderings,  and 
Robinson  wonld  approve  the  sacred  and 
necessary  rest  that  spreads  oyer  so  large  a 
part  of  mankind  on  the  peaceful  day.  Pn- 
rity,  gentleness,  discretion,  were  practiced 
by  Bndford,  Canrer,  and  their  associates ; 
they  melted  at  the  voice  of  sorrow,  and  for- 
got none  of  the  duties  of  charity;  and  a 
natural  refinement  grew  np  among  them 
that  added  to  the  vigor  of  the  race.  Bnt 
possibly  the  oongrregation  of  Scrooby  might 
have  fidled  whoUy  to  maintain  their  lasting 
influence  had  they  not  discovered,  in  an  age 
of  dense  ignorance,  the  necessity  of  univers- 
al education.  It  was  upon  knowledge  and 
religion  that  they  founded  their  state.  Pu- 
ritanism has  become  every  where  the  her- 
ald of  popular  instruction.  The  school  was 
planted  in  MaBsachusetts  as  early  as  the 
church.  To  teach  and  to  be  taught  was 
the  chief  aim  of  its  ever-progressive  people. 
At  length  the  common-school  system  of  ed- 
ucation was  perfected  and  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  New  England ;  the  grand  ma- 
chinery of  national  instruction  was  set  in 
motion  that  now  covers  the  land  from  sea  to 
sea.  Every  State  has  obeyed  the  precepts 
of  Robinson  and  Bradford,  and  Colorado 
and  California  found  their  prosperity  on 
their  pubUe  schools. 
Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  flight 


of  the  congregation  of  Pilgrims  from  Scroo- 
by to  Amsterdam,  to  Leyden,  to  Plymouth, 
which  we  have  chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Ba- 
con's valuable  work  on  The  GenenB  of  tKe 
New  England  Churches.  To  the  States  and 
nations  who  owe  their  existence  and  their 
prosperity  to  the  strong  yet  gentle  men  who 
fled  from  their  persecutors  to  a  distant  land 
there  will  always  be  a  singular  charm  in 
the  story  of  the  first  New  England  church. 
Dr.  Bacon  has  painted  its  inner  history  with 
novelty  and  force.  He  makes  us  understand 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  perils  and 
the  difliculties,  the  mental  and  political  phi- 
losophy, of  the  New  England  emigration. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  but  for  the 
wet  and  weary  landing  in  Plymouth  Bay, 
the  silent  Sabbath,  the  patient  courage,  the 
Christian  tenderness,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
there  would  have  been  no  hope  of  progress 
and  moral  elevation  in  the  New  World; 
there  would  have  been  no  free  republic 
opening  its  generous  shelter  to  the  Teuton, 
the  Celt,  and  the  Saxon ;  and  feudalism  and 
religious  tyranny  would  have  marred  the 
destiny  of  another  continent.  Nor  of  all 
our  national  celebrations  is  there  any  in 
which  all  our  people  may  more  ooidii^y 
unite  than  when,  in  the  bleak  days  of  De- 
cember, the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims 
gather  on  the  well-known  shore,  and  a^^ost 
hear  the  Joyous  voices  of  Brewster,  Carver, 
and  Bradford,  as  they  leap  ftom  their  shal- 
lop upon  Plymouth  Rock. 


€tMs  feq  Cjiair. 


THE  virtae  upon  which  John  Boll  has  always 
prided  liimself  is  plnck,  and  he  shows  it  in 
many  ways,  bat  in  none  more  constantly  tlian  in 
his  assertion  of  mental  and  moral  liberty.  His 
cousin  Jonathan  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  he 
is  a  stouter  friend  of  freedom  than  John,  and 
points  to  the  snobbishness  of  his  English  coasin 
and  to  the  immense  conformity  of  his  whole 
fiimily  aa  an  illustration  of  his  moral  cowardice. 
That  conformity  is  indeed  immense.  A  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  says  in  a 
recent  letter  that  he  was  looking  at  a  picture  of 
the  Ascension  with  a  friend  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Anglican  Chnrch,  and  that  the  friend  sud- 
denly tamed  apon  him,  and  asked  him  how  many 
educated  persons  in  England  he  supposed  real- 
ly accepted  the  stoiy  as  told,  and  oelieyed  the 
Ascension  as  they  believe  that  Jallus  Caesar  once 
Uved.  The  correspondent  replied  that  he  sap- 
posed  it  to  be  the  belief  of  all  English  Christians. 
"  *  You  are  wrong,* "  said  his  friend ;  **  *yery  few 
of  them  really  believe  it.  The  majority  of  them 
have  never  seriously  thought  about  it ;  many  of 
the  minority  who  have  thoagfat  about  it  do  not 
believe  it.  Very  many  of  the  clergy,  I  know, 
although  they  repeat  the  creed  every  day,  make 
a  mental  reservation  when  they  say  it.  I  tell 
you  that  the  real  belief  in  the  Incarnation,  the 
Beaurrection,  and  the  Ascension  scarcely  exists 


now  among  us.  We  say  the  words,  but  hosts 
of  us  don't  believe  the  &cts.  There  is  Dean 
Stanley,  for  instance:  I  haven't  the  slightest 
doabt  but  that  he  dbbelieves  Incarnation,  Rea- 
umction,  and  Ascension.'  'But  still  vou  call 
yourselves  Christian  people,'  said  L  *  Yes,'  he 
replied,  *  so  we  do ;  but  in  that  we  only  foAow  a 
fashion.'" 

Mr.  Gregg,  in  his  articles,  '*  Rocks  Ahead,"  in 
the  Contemporary  Review^  describes  the  religions 
faith  of  England  as  seriously  undermined ;  and 
Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  English  7Vai7<,  says  Ifaat 
when  conversation  with  an  Eaglish  Churchman 
comes  to  close  quarters  npon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion and  its  establishment,  the  prelate  politely 
asks  yon  to  take  wine.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  resistance  to  the  Public  Worship 
Bill  at  the  late  session  of  Parliament  sprang  finom 
the  conrietion  that  if  sincere  conformity  and  uni- 
formity were  required — in  other  words,  if  the  op- 
portunity of  indiridual  evasion  and  explanation 
and  sophistication  were  lessened  or  wholly  de- 
stroyed, and  men  were  put  strictly  npon  their 
consciences — a  vast  number  of  dergymen  at 
both  extremes,  the  orthodox  and  the  latitudina- 
rian,  would  be  forced  out  of  the  Establishment 
This  implies,  of  course,  a  startling  amount  of 
avoidance,  to  say  the  least,  and  seems  certainly 
to  show  a  want  of  the  pluck  that  we  have  claim- 
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ed  for  the  Briton.  This  timidity  is  the  text  of 
John  Morley's  Lite  series  of  papera  in  tlie  Fort- 
nightly  Review  upon  compromise,  in  which  he 
treats  the  question  of  the  proper  limits  of  con- 
formity and  the  duty  that  an  honest  man  owes 
to  his  convictions.  There  are,  indeed,  casuists 
who  hold  that  no  man  ought  to  incur  an  oppo- 
sition or  a  persecution  which  by  a  verbal  ac- 
quiescence he  could  avoid.  No  roan,  they  say, 
has  the  right  to  question  the  faith  of  another, 
still  less  to  coerce  it,  or  harm  him  for  it,  or  dis- 
cipline him  in  the  slightest  degree ;  and  if  the 
Inquisition  lays  bold  of  him,  and  threatens  to 
torture  or  murder  him  if  be  does  not  change  his 
faith,  he  may  properly  say  that  he  does  change — 
in  other  words,  he  may  tell  a  lie,  as  he  would  to 
a  band  of  assassins  who  should  be  seeking  his 
wife  or  child  with  an  evil  purpose. 

But  these  casuists  forget  that  it  is  not  a  single 
act  or  one  verbal  fidsehood  that  is  required  by 
the  Inquisition,  but  a  life  of  deceit.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  becomes  this :  Granting  that  no  oth- 
er man,  nor  society  itself,  has  the  right  to  call 
yon  to  account  for  your  belief^  yet,  if  you  are 
called  to  account,  what  will  you  do?  What 
course  upon  your  part  will  more  surely  promote 
the  truth,  which  is  the  object  of  every  honest  life 
— to  consent  to  conceal  forever  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  or  to  show  the  quality  of  your 
faith  even  by  dying  for  it,  thereby  making  the 
most  effective  appeal  possible  to  mankind?  It 
might  be  urged  that  Galileo,  in  order  to  secure 
time  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  may  have 
innocently  and  properly  verbally  renounced  his 
opinions.  But  be  did  more.  He  consented  nev- 
er to  teach  or  defend  them ;  and  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster naturally  says  that  on  both  sides  in  this 
scene  human  nature  is  drawn  in  its  darkest  col- 
oring. The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church  because  their  deatn  persuades  men 
that  a  faith  for  which  a  man  will  die  is  ot  least 
worth  investigating,  and  investigation  may  reveal 
a  hundred  better  reasons  for  it  than  the  martyr 
himself  could  offer,  while  the  argument  alone, 
however  cogent,  when  urged  by  a  man  who  will 
recant  to  save  his  life  or  his  comfort,  falls  pow- 
erless and  ineffectual. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  also  asserts  that  an  ex- 
treme conformity  characterizes  Englishmen ;  but 
he  and  Mr.  Morley  are  both  illustrations  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  yet  a  certain  number  of  En- 
glishmen who  jealously  guard  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech,  which  is  the  palladium  of 
civilkadon.  They  hold  with  Jefferson  that  no 
error  is  to  be  fbared  so  long  as  truth  is  left  free 
to  combat  it.  A  fair  field  and  no  favor  is  all 
that  can  be  asked  for  any  opinion.  Mr.  Mill 
says  in  his  autobiography  that  his  father  instruct- 
ed him  to  conform  in  religious  matters — ^an  ad- 
vice which  gives  the  most  disagreeable  impression 
of  the  elder  Mill — yet  the  Essay  on  Liberty,  the 
work  of  perhaps  the  most  commanding  and  influ- 
ential mind  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time,  showed 
both  the  essential  British  independence  of  mind 
and  courage  in  maintaining  it.  Another  evi- 
dence lies  in  the  fact  of  the  profound  approval  of 
the  work  by  a  great  and  powwful  number  of  En- 
glishmen. It  was,  of  course,  vehemently  attack- 
ed, but  neither  the  author  nor  bis  adherents  **  lost 
caste."  Last  year  Mr.  Fitz- James  Stephen,  a 
barrister  of  the  first  eminence  in  London,  a  law- 
yer who  succeeded  Mr.  Maine  in  India,  and  who 


is  now  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette^  published  a  reply  to  Mill's  Liberty,  in 
which  he  delivered  his  own  views  with  no  less 
force  and  distinctness  than  Mr.  MilL  Yet  Mr. 
Stephen*s  views  were  not  less  hostile  than  Mr. 
Mill's  to  the  current  conventional  opinions  upon 
religious  subjects. 

Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  an 
American  occupying  Mr.  Stephen's  position — a 
man  like  Mr.  Evarts,  or  Mr.  Groesbeck,  or  Mr. 
Rockwood  Hoar,  or  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  pub- 
lishing such  a  book  as  Liberty^  Equality,  and 
Fraternity — without  serious  injury  to  his  repu- 
tation and  position.  Even  if  the  gentlemen  we 
have  named  were  interested  in  such  subjects, 
and  had  even  reached  similar  conclusions,  they 
would  probably  be  very  chary  of  expressing  them 
distinctly,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  Jona- 
than conforms  like  John. 

And  if  conformity  or  external  acquiescence  be 
well-nigh  universal  in  England,  there  is  more  ob- 
servable there  than  here  a  certain  public  opinion 
of  trained  intdlectuid  vigor,  sufficiently  6tix>ng 
and  reputable  to  command  respect,  to  which  the 
boldest  thinker  and  writer  may  confidently  i^p- 
peal.  While  the  general  aspect  of  the  English 
moral  and  religious  world  might  seem  to  prove 
that  conformity  and  technical  respectability  have 
smothered  moral  liberty,  yet  there  is  always 
enough  in  the  intellectual  product  of  England  to 
show  the  moral  courage  that  still  coexists  with 
the  profoundest  scholarship  and  mental  insight 
There  is  no  sign  more  hopeful  for  civilization ; 
for  there  can  be  nothing  more  fatal  to  real  prog- 
ress, which  springs  from  intellectual  liberty,  than 
a  conformity  which  is  synonymous  with  mental 
slavery. 

Whatever  may  bo  thought  of  the  soundness  of 
the  reasoning  or  the  value  of  the  conclusions  in 
Professor  Tyndall's  Belfast  address,  the  impor- 
tant point  to  the  present  purpose  is  that  it  was 
the  president  of  the  British  Association  who 
spoke,  and  that  his  eminent  position  in  science 
is  conceded.  The  essential  interest  of  his  ad- 
dress is  not  so  much  its  conclusions  as  the  fact 
that  it  was  itself  an  assertion  of  what  Roger 
Williams  proudly  called  **soul  liberty."  Mr. 
Tjmdall's  real  position  was  that,  being  quite  as 
familiar  with  the  methods  and  processes  of  life 
as  other  scientific  or  ecclesiastical  scholars,  he 
had  a  right  to  an  opinion  upon  its  origin,  and 
an  equal  right  to  express  his  opinion,  lliat  he 
did  so  with  eloquence  and  force,  and  with  the 
respectful  attention  of  able  and  scholarly  think- 
ers, is  another  proof  of  that  intellectual  fidelity 
and  independence  which,  despite  every  kind  and 
degree  of  conformity  and  snobbery,  still  distin- 
guish England,  and  justify  the  praise  of  her  lau- 
reate: 

*'It  is  the  land  that  fKemen  till, 
That  sobeivsaited  Freedom  chose— 
The  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  wlH.** 


Last  year,  at  Elmira,  in  Now  York,  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  opposed  the  proposition  of  a 
national  university,  and  this  year,  at  Detroit, 
President  White,  of  Cornell,  warmly  advocated 
it.  In  the  spring,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  President  White  also  presented  the  claims 
of  the  national  university  very  ably  and  skillful- 
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ty,  and  President  M'Cosh,  of  Princeton,  replied 
to  him  with  great  earnestness.  The  subject 
which  has  been  so  handled  by  experts  has  been 
taken  ap  by  the  press,  and  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral and  intelligent  discnssion,  which  has  clearly 
shown  that  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ready  to 
approve  the  scheme.  As  for  the  general  edu- 
cative results  of  such  a  nniTersity,  President 
M*Cosh  made  one  interesting  statement.  He  is 
an  experienced  "educator,"  and  of  such  reputa- 
tion that  when  tho  system  of  examinations  for 
the  civil  service  was  established  in  England,  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  first  examiners  for  the 
India  service — ^the  most  elaborate  and  careful  of 
all.  In  replying  to  Mr.  White's  remarks  upon 
the  low  standard  of  scholarship  which  was  insep- 
arable from  colleges  which  depend  upon  the  fees 
from  students,  Dr.  M'Cosh  said  that  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  results  of  education  in  foreign 
universities  which  are  sustained  by  the  govern- 
ments, or  which  have  a  state  foundation,  and 
that  the  average  college  graduate  in  the  United 
States  is  a  better  educated  man  than  the  average 
European  graduate.  In  England,  however,  the 
'^ honor  men,"  or  those  who  study  especially  for 
honors,  are  a  class  more  thoroughly  scholarly 
than  any  class  in  the  American  colleges,  but 
they  are  comparatively  few. 

The  question,  however,  is  to  be  settled  upon 
other  grounds  than  those  of  mere  scholarship. 
The  argument  for  a  national  university  really 
proceeds  upon  a  principle  which  has  not  yet  been 
widely  recognized  in  this  country,  that  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  state  as' distinguished 
from  the  individual  citizens.  The  American  is 
educated  in  jealousy  of  the  state.  The  old  Jef- 
fersonian  maxim  that  that  is  the  best  government 
which  governs  least  implies  that  government  is 
at  best  a  necessary  evil,  and  that  the  less  there 
is  of  it  the  better.  This  is  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  **  non-interference"  view,  which 
regards  government  as  a  defense  of  individual 
liberty  by  the  whole  society,  and  asserts  that  the 
sole  function  of  government  is  to  secure  to  every 
man  the  liberty  of  doing  what  he  will,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  equal  liberty  of  ev- 
enr  other  man.  This  is  the  Jeffersontan  theory, 
which  absolutely  restricts  the  state,  or  govern- 
ment, to  a  police  function,  and  regards  systems 
of  protection,"  and  all  **  state*'  institntions  of 
religion  or  charity  or  enterprise  or  convenience, 
as  monstrons.  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  late- 
ly described  them  as  the  "maggots  of  national 
savings-banks  and  national  telegraph  poles,  na- 
tional railways  and  national  pumpkin-seed  dis- 
tribution." Jefierson,  in  his  suspicion  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  national  government  sought  to  be- 
little it  by  describing  it  as  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  state  in  which  we  in 
this  country  have  been  chiefly  educated,  and 
which  dominates  American  public  opinioi>.  Yet, 
OS  what  is  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  iias 
prevailed  in  our  development,  this  principle  of 
non-interference  has  not  been  logically  followed. 
l*he  Anglo-Saxon  acts  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  not  according  to  theories.  This  is 
said  by  Mill  to  be  so  much  the  characteristic  of 
the  Englishman  that  he  instantly  distrusts  any 
political  measure  which  seems  to  him  peculiarly 
logical  and  symmetrical.  His  politics  consists 
in  the  reformation  of  proved  abuses,  not  in  the 


change  of  the  system  from  which  the  abuses 
spring,  and  he  reforms  instead  of  changing,  be- 
cause there  are  al»o  valuable  uses  of  the  system. 
It  is  to  this  habit  that  the  survival  of  so  many 
grotesque  forms  of  every  kind  in  England  is  due. 
The  object  of  the  English  mind  is  not  a  well- 
proportioned  political  home  to  the  eye,  but  a 
comfortable  home  to  live  in.  The  English  prac- 
tice is  certainly  not  yet  put  in  the  wrong,  while 
the  French,  which  is  that  of  theory  logically  car- 
ried out,  has  not  yet,  at  least,  quite  justified 
itself.  Jefforson  was  French  by  nature  and  sym- 
pathy, and  cherished  a  truly  French  hostility  to 
England.  He  was  a  logical  specnlator  in  pol- 
itics. But  many  most  important  results  and 
agencies  in  the  development  of  this  country  are 
due  to  a  total  disregard  of  the  logic  of  his  theories. 

Itius  the  public-school  system  is  logically  but 
another  form  of  the  **  national  pumpkin-seed  dis- 
tribution" at  which  the  Commercial  laughs.  Mr. 
Mill,  indeed,  does  not  deny  it.  While  he  is  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  non-interforence  principle, 
he  agrees  that  it  may  be  violated  in  the  state 
support  of  schools.  This  concession  shows  how 
reasonable  a  man  and  excellent  an  Englishman 
he  is ;  but  the  exception  is  a  pin-hole  through 
which  the  whole  sea  pours  in ;  for  it  makes  the 
entire  question  one  of  expediency  only.  If  the 
state,  whose  sole  function  by  the  tion-interference 
theory  is  to  defend  individual  liberty,  may  main- 
tain schools,  that  is  to  say,  may  take  the  money 
of  a  bachelor,  not  to  secure  his  fi-eedom  of  inno- 
cent action,  but  to  educate  his  neighbor's  chil- 
dren, upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  general  a<}van- 
tage,  or  that  taxes  will  be  reduced  by  it,  or  for 
whatever  reason,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to 
prove  that  a  railroad,  or  a  telegraph,  or  a  pump- 
kin-seed distribution  Mrill  be  a  general  advantage 
to  justify  the  state  in  building  roads  and  protect- 
ing industries  and  distributing  pumpkin  seeds. 

It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  opposition  to 
a  national  university  is  wisely  founded  upon  the 
hostility  of  such  a  project  to  what  is  called  the 
American  principle  of  government  non-interfer- 
ence. For,  whatever  may  be  the  assertions  of 
those  who  may  wish  it  were  otherwise,  if  tho 
American  principle  is  to  be  found  in  Americni) 
practice,  it  is  not  that  of  non-interference.  The 
state,  or  the  government,  has  established  schools, 
and  fostered  industries,  and  subsidized  railroads 
and  steamers,  and  carried  letters  and  newspa- 
pers, and  distributed  pumpkin  seeds ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  it  may  not,  with  entire  consist- 
ency, establish  a  university.  The  practical  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  it  »,  upon  the  whole,  de- 
sirable to  make  another  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  non-interference.  There  is,  indeed,  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  the  view  which  con- 
siders the  Jeifersonian  theory  of  government  very 
thin  and  false,  and  which  asserts  that  the  state 
is  not  a  simple  police,  but  is  rather  a  commu- 
nity, with  a  life  of  its  own,  and  whose  powers 
ought  to  be  directed  to  promote  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  This  is  doubtless 
the  opinion  of  President  White  and  of  very  many 
others. 

But  without  vexing  those  depths,  it  is  enough 
that  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  managing  a  uni- 
versity in  this  country  by  the  government  are,  as 
President  Eliot  showed  last  year,  insuperable. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  ample  appropriation 
would  pay  for  noble  buildings  and  adequate  ap- 
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ftaratas.  But  what  kind  of  buildings  might  we 
expect  from  a  government  architect?  In  the 
answer  to  that  question  lies  the  conclusive  reply 
to  the  proposition.  Government  architects  and 
artists  are  not  appointed  for  their  ability,  but 
upon  very  different  considerations.  Consider  the 
government  pictures  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington,  and  the  government  eques- 
trian statue  of  Jackson  in  Lafayette  Square,  and 
the  effigy  of  Lincoln  in  the  same  city,  and  then 
imagine  corresponding  results  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  university !  The  influences  that  are 
responsible  for  such  performances  would  be  act- 
ive and  often  persuasive  in  ordering  the  univer- 
sity. John  Quincy  Adams  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  it  in  one  of  his  messages,  but  he  was 
thinking  of  the  advantages  of  high  education, 
not  of  the  tendencies  and  conditions  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  country. 

Isi  the  recently  published  correspondence  be- 
tween Dr.  Channing  and  Miss  Lucy  Aiken,  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  that  excellent  lady  is 
obliged  to  say  that  she  never  saw  or  heard  of  an 
American  woman  who  was  not  very  inelegant 
and  devoid  of  good-breeding.  Her  experience 
must  have  been  unfortunate ;  but  even  if  what 
she  says  was  at  that  time  the  unhappy  truth — ^if 
it  be  only  the  fair  dames  of  England  whom  Haw- 
thorne describes  in  Our  Old  Home  who  are  the 
tiiily  lovely  and  refined  and  well-bred,  there  is 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  ill-breeding  among  our 
gentle  country-women.  For  many  benefi^tors 
of  the  race  have  felt  themselves  called  to  the 
great  mission  of  moulding  our  manners.  He 
who  runs  may  now  read  bow  to  behave.  There 
is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  putting  your  own 
spoon  into  the  sugar,  or  disregarding  the  butter- 
^knife.  A  man  has  only  himself  to  bUme  if  he 
now  combs  his  hair  in  public,  and  he  is  his  own 
worst  enemy  if  he  does  not  turn  out  his  toes  in 
walking.  And  surely  the  time  had  fully  come 
for  the  revelation  of  the  true  rules  of  bdiavior. 
The  outcasts  who  scrape  their  plates  with  their 
knives  and  polish  them  with  pieces  of  bread, 
the  nnspeakable  offenders  who,  as  the  treatise 
upon  snobs  saith,  **  use  Aeir  forks  in  the  light 
of  a  tooth-pick,'*  indeed,  all  the  devastators  of 
etiquette,  have  now,  in  truth,  been  brought  to 
book,  and  having  been  exposed  with  contumely, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  repent  and  amend. 

It  is  much  better  for  the  delinquents  to  be 
calmly  admonished,  exhorted,  and  inspired  to 
propriety  in  a  neat  book  than  to  be  mdely  taught 
by  experience.  A  gentleman  was  proceeding 
by  steamer  to  Albany  a  few  years  since,  and  at 
the  tea-table,  at  which  several  hundred  of  his 
fellow-passengers  assisted,  he  was  exceedingly 
moved  by  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  seated  op- 
posite, who,  from  time  to  time,  after  carefully 
cleansing  his  knife  and  spoon  with  the  instru- 
ment with  which  cats  cleanse  their  fur,  thrust 
them  into  the  various  dishes  and  into  the  sugar 
bowl.  The  flrst  gentleman  constantly  pushed 
clean  knives  and  spoons  toward  his  neighbor 
with  emphasis,  and  vehemently  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  munificence  of  the  steam- 
boat company  had  provided  means  of  helping 
himself  without  recourse  to  his  own  knife  and 
spoon.  The  second  gentleman  thanked  liim, 
and  said  that  it  was  all  right,  but  that  he  found 
his  own  way  more  handy,  and  at  the  same  mo- 


ment, after  sucking  his  spoon  with  prolonged 
earnestness,  buried  it  in  the  common  sugar  and 
transferred  some  of  it  to  his  cup.  Upon  which 
the  first  gentleman  arose  with  energy,  and  after 
demonstratively  sucking  his  two  fingers,  thrust 
them  into  his  neighbor's  cup  and  vigorously 
stirred  his  tea,  at  the  same  time  asking  him,  with 
profane  eloquence,  why  the  something  he  didn't 
keep  the  something  something  inside  of  his  some- 
thing mouth  to  himself.  Here  was  one  of  the 
men  who  are  called  to  correct  our  manners,  to 
adjust  the  teartable  proprieties,  but  this  one  ful- 
filled his  mission,  as  it  were,  vi  et  arndsy  and 
not  with  the  soft  written  suggestion.  He  mij^t 
be  called  a  peripatetic  manual  of  behavior,  uid 
a  very  efficient  one ;  for  a  gentleman  whose  tea 
had  been  stirred  in  that  way  woidd  hardly  forget 
the  sugar  spoon  afterward. 

Mrs.  Beeton's  renowned  cookeiy  book  per- 
forms the  same  mission  in  a  soft  and  gentle 
manner.  With  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  call 
a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  it  wooes  and  wins 
the  willing  soul  along  the  flowery  paths  of  proper 
behavior  while  it  imparts  instruction  in  roasting 
and  boiling  and  baking.  Not  only  can  he  who 
has  mastered  Mrs.  Beeton's  manual  toss  an  om- 
elet with  an  airy  skill  that  Ude  himself  might 
envy,  but  he  will  equally  know  how  to  retire 
from  a  drawing-room  when  strangers  have  en- 
tered ;  and  while  he  can  never  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  compose  a  dinner  for  four,  eight,  or  even  six- 
teen guests,  he  will  also,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Beeton, 
be  prepared  to  deal  witli  the  apoplectic  and  other 
**  fits"  which  may  follow  the  consumption  of  the 
toothsome  didies  which  the  same  authority  ena- 
bles him  to  concoct.  Indeed,  among  the  apos- 
tles of  correct  behavior  the  lamented  Mrs.  Beeton 
deserves  grateful  remembrance.  But  Dr.  Nich- 
ols, another  missionary  of  deportment,  reaches 
even  a  loftier  height,  for  he  not  only  admonishes 
us  that  a  lady's  or  gentleman's  tooth-brush  should 
**  not  be  used  by  another  except  under  pressure 
of  the  closest  necessity,"  but  reminds  us  that  a 
gentleman,  *'even  if  he  is  obliged  to  take  the 
life  of  another  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  will 
do  it  with  perfect  kindness  and  courtesy." 

The  Easy  Chair  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 
studying  the  art  of  deportment  as  unfolded  by 
Dr.  Nichols  in  the  work  itself,  but  its  reflected 
and  transmitted  wisdom  is  invaluable.  A  gen- 
tleman is  depicted  by  this  admirable  hand  in  tlie 
most  graphic  manner.  He  is  the  member  of  so- 
cietv  *' who  has  no  repulsive  or  disgusting  hab- 
its, who  knows  that  *4t  is  not  delicate  to  scratch 
one's  self;"  and  that  **only  under  the  most  ur- 
gent necessity  can  he  blow  his  nose  in  company ;" 
indeed,  in  all  that  involves  recourse  to  the  pock- 
et-handkerchief the  gentleman  is  he  who  will 
**  take  great  care  not  to  be  for  one  instant  an 
object  of  disgust."  But  he  **  will  touch  his  hat 
to  his  intimates,"  he  '*will  no  more  make  fun 
of  his  own  mother-in-law  than  of  his  own  moth- 
er,," and  he  will  **  carefully  prepare  his  jokes  and 
ropartees" — especially,  we  suppose,  the  latter. 
Awkwardness  should  henceforth  be  unknown, 
for  there  can  now  be  no  excuse  for  ignorance 
tliat  a  gentleman  **  stands  quietly  on  both  legs, 
but  bearing  a  little  more  weight  on  one  than  3ie 
other ;  the  toes  turn  out  neatly ;  the  head  is  a 
little  turned;  the  body  is  never  kept  a  hard, 
straight  line,  but  all  is  natural  ease  and  unaffect- 
ed grace.    The  arms  hang  naturally  from  the 
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■hooldere;  the  bands  are  in  some  quiet  posi- 
tion ;  the  fingers  curve  gracefullj,  with  slight 
partings  between  the  first  and  second  and  the 
third  and  fourth."  'So  stood  the  herald  Mercu- 
ry, new-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.  But 
this  gentleman  is  not  all  a  gentleman  if  he  does 
not  remember  that  **  intellectual  conversation  is 
not  advisable  at  the  dinner-table,  it  is  more  ap- 
propriate at  tea,"  and  that  *' onions*  taint  the 
breath  too  much  for  general  society.  If  all  eat 
onions,  it  is  different." 

If  snch  directions  do  not  make  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  the  sitaation  is  indeed  desperate.  Mrs. 
Beeton  and  her  fellow-nunisters  are  evidently 
•of  opinion  Uiat  as  pigs  are  roasted  by  recipe,  so 
may  the  character  and  manners  be  fon&ed.  But 
the  standard  raised  by  her  and  Dr.  Nichols  is  so 
high  that  nobody  can  hope  to  attain  nnto  it  ex- 
cept the  exquisite  figures  that  live  in  nnfiiding 
wax  in  the  barbers'  windows.  They  do  not 
scratdi  themselves,  nor  ''eat  bacon,  or  sausages, 
or  pork  in  any  form,*'  nor  Mow  their  noses  in 
company,  nor  venture  upon  unprepared  repar- 
tees, nor  make  fun  of  their  mothers-in-law.  In 
the  world  of  barbers'  blocks  and  of  *'wax  fig^ 
gers"  such  manuals  of  behavior  are  sacred  books, 
but  among  mere  men  and  women  their  counsels 
seem  altogether  too  good  to  be  true. 

Whbk  Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  Tom 
BrowH^  was  in  this  country  he  saw  much  of  col- 
lege boys,  and  was  surprised  that  none  of  them 
thought  of  public  life  as  a  career.  In  England, 
he  said,  we  always  suppose  that  the  first  schol- 
ars are  thinking  of  Parliament,  and  secretly 
meaning  to  be  Prime  Minister.  The  English 
stories  and  the  French  vaudevilles  are  fiiU  of  the 
same  view,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  hero 
as  minister  or  embassador,  the  cup  of  his  gloir 
running  over.  De  Tocqueville  observed  with 
curiosity  that  the  best  men  in  America  were,  as 
a  rule,  neither  in  public  life  nor  anxious  to  be 
there ;  and  a  shrewd  young  European  who  was 
recently  in  the  country  said,  ''Every  thing  went 
well  until  I  came  to  Washington,  and  then  Ck>n- 
gress  staggered  my  faith  in  America."  He  ex- 
plained that  in  a  representative  republic  it  was 
fair  and  unavoidable  to  judge  the  people  by  those 
whom  they  selected  to  represent  them  ;  and  if 
the  judgment  was  incorrect,  it  could  only  be  be- 
cause the  system  itself  was  a  failure^  It  would 
•  have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  the  system 
was  abused,  for  it  could  properly  be  accounted 
a  failure  only  when  its  purpose  was  quite  defeat- 
ed. Now  the  purpose  of  a  representative  system 
is  not  to  designate  the  best  men  in  the  commu- 
nity, but  to  secure  good  government ;  and  from 
that  point  of  view  the  American  system  can  no 
more  be  called  a  failure  than  the  English  or  the 
Continental.  If  good  government  be  the  test, 
what  shall  be  said  of  English  rule  in  Ireland  ? 

There  are  two  obvious  but  powerful  reasons 
why  the  dass  of  men  of  whom  De  Tocqueville 
speaks  does  not  turn  to  public  life  in  this  coun- 
try, although  many  of  that  class  are  conspicuous 
in  it,  from  Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Jay,  and  others,  down  to  Calhoun, 
Webster,  Clay,  Seward,  Chase,  Sumner,  and 
their  associates.  Indeed,  with  all  its  truth,  there 
u  much  that  is  illusive  in  the  statettient.  I1ie 
village  Hampden  might  shrink  npon  a  Urger  tlie- 
•tre,  and  the  mute  Milton  torn  out  a  Tnpper. 


The  remark  of  De  Tocqueville  has  the  advantage 
of  outne  iffnotum  yro  waffni/ico— the  obscure  is 
apt  to  seem  magnificent  But  then  a  shirt  on 
a  clothes-line  seen  in  the  twilight  has  startled 
the  whole  village  as  a  majestic  ghost  With  all 
reservations  made,  however,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  the  choice  of  the  representative  of  a  constit- 
uency full  of  admirable  and  able  men  often  falls 
very  oddly.  There  is,  for  instance —  But  the 
gentle  reader  shall  supply  his  own  illustrations. 
What,  then,  are  the  two  obvious  reasons  that,  as 
a  class,  the  men  whom  we  should  prefer  to  elect 
are  not  anxious 'to  be  elected  ? 

The  first  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  career,  and 
the  second  is  the  small  salary,  'iliis  last  is  not 
a  noble  reason,  and  it  is  powerful  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  An  able  man,  ambitions 
to  serve  the  state,  bnt  wholly  dependent  upon 
his  profession  for  the  support  of  his  fumily,  natu- 
rally hesitates  to  throw  away  the  income  that  he 
has  secured  to  enter  public  life  for  two  or  four  or 
six  years,  with  no  certainty  of  continuance  in  it 
Were  he  sure  of  remaining,  the  sacrifice  would 
be  comparatively  small;  but  the  conditions  of 
continuance  are  often  snch  as  honorable  men 
disdain.  In  England,  the  only  other  constitu- 
tional country,  the  conditions  of  public  life  hare 
hitherto  been  essentially  different  from  ours. 
The  peers  are  hereditary  legisktors,  and  many 
of  the  seats  in  the  Commons  were  virtually  the 
property  of  noblemen,  given  continuously  at  their 
pleasure,  while  the  organisation  of  parties  is 
such  as  to  afford  a  permanent  career.  Yet  even 
in  England  a  competence  is  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful public  man.  The  fact  observed  b^  De 
Tocqueville,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  the  disincli- 
nation to  public  life  of  the  men  of  whom  he 
speaks,  but  to  circumstances  which  they  can  not 
directly  control.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that 
those  circumstances  are  the  condemnation  of  the 
system,  we  should  reply  that  the  disadvantages 
of  the  absence  of  those  men  are  due  to  abuses 
rather  than  to  the  system.  Among  such  abuses 
are  the  limitaUons  of  locality,  and  of  what  is 
called  rotation,  by  which  a  good  man  is  removed 
for  the  sole  reason  that  he  has  become  better  by 
experience,  while  his  place  is  filled  by  a  new  man 
who  must  be  selected  from  a  particular  county 
or  district  Other  abuses  are  those  which  arise 
from  patronage,  and  which  give  the  nomination 
and  the  power  of  the  partv  machinery  to  merely 
mercenary  and  selfish  scKemers.  Such  abuses 
are  not  inseparable  from  the  system,  which  must 
not,  therefore,  be  judged  by  their  results. 

Meanwhile  there  are  those  who  make  the  sac- 
rifice, and  enongh  of  them  to  suggest  a  doubt 
whether  the  remark  of  the  shrewd  Frenchman 
is  well  founded. 

A  LATE  military  order  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  naturally  suggest  that  the  army  is  a  kind 
of  religions  body.  The  officers  are  exhorted  to 
observe  strictly  the  laws  of  honor,  and  to  be  al- 
ways courteous  and  dignified.  They  are  not  to 
gamble  either  at  the  club-house  or  at  the  Stock 
Exchange.  They  are  not  to  live  for  luxury  and 
material  welfare,  but  for  the  glory  and  safety  of 
the  state.  To  be  a  Prussian  officer,  it  seems,  is 
to  practice  abstinence,  self-denial,  simplicity,  and 
obedience,  llie  order  is  not  unbecoming  the 
Emperor  who,  after  detailing  to  his  Augusta 
the  slaughters  and  captui-es  in  the  late  war,  al- 
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ways  ))io(ibl7  perorated  with  a  glory  to  God. 
But  his  order  of  military  saints  is  subjected  to 
another  and  very  curious  regulation.  Carlyle, 
in  Sartor  Resartus,  ridicules  Bnlwer^s  Pelham 
by  treating  it  as  a  sacred  book  of  the  Dandiacal 
body  or  sect,  and  says  that  among  the  lofty  laws 
of  human  conduct  recorded  in  it  he  finds  that  it 
is  permitted  to  man,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  wear  white  waistcoats.  By  the  royal  rescript 
to  the  Prussian  army  it  is  permitted  to  officers, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  fight  duels. 

This  has  been  always  a  military  practice  and 
vice,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
direct  regulation.  The  Prussian  monarch  is  ev- 
idently very  much  conceraed  about  the  honor  of 
the  officers.  The  object  of  his  order,  indeed,  is 
courts  of  honor,  and  honor  is  enjoined  as  the 
perpetual  rule  of  conduct.  It  certainly  should 
be  so,  but  the  effort  at  mechanical  determination 
of  what  constitutes  honor  is  veiy  amusing.  By 
precept,  example,  instruction,  warning,  and  com- 
mand the  senior  officers  are  to  promote  a  be- 
havior which  will  render  a  resort  to  the  court  of 
honor  as  infrequent  qa  possible.  But  when  these 
fail,  and  some  officer  thinks  that  he  has  been  ag- 
grieved, and  that  his  honor  requires  satisfaction, 
he  is  not  to  castigate  upon  the  spot,  nor  silently 
to  disdain,  nor  to  consider  that  his  honor  is  in 
his  own  keeping,  and  that  he  alone  can  stain  it, 
nor  even  is  he  to  challenge  the  offender,  and  go 
out  in  the  morning  and  settle  the  matter  by  kill- 
ing or  being  killed,  but  an  officer  who  sends  or 
receives  a  challenge  is  to  submit  it  forthwith  to 
a  court  of  honor.  The  court  will  then  consider 
the  circumstances,  and  will  decide  whether  they 
require  a  duel.  If  they  do,  '  ^  either  the  president 
of  the  court  or  one  of  the  members  will  be  pres- 
ent on  the  ground  to  see  and  bear  witness  that 
by  the  accomplishment  of  the  duel  the  require- 
ments of  honor  have  been  satisfied." 

By  this  aiTAngement  the  Prussian  officer  is  no 
longer  the  guardian  of  his  own  honor,  nor  the 
judge  of  oftenses  against  it.  If  a  fellow-officer 
gives  him  the  lie,  or  throws  a  glass  of  wine  in  his 
face,  or  posts  him  as  a  poltroon,  he  must  repair 
to  a  court  of  honor  and  submit  to  it  whether  he 
has  been  insulted  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  which 
authorizes  his  being  shot  for  it  or  his  shooting 
the  oflTender.  But  this  proceeding  deprives  duel- 
ing of  its  sole  plea.  For  the  argument  gravely 
urged  by  the  young  and  old  gentlemen  who  fre- 
quent club  windows  is  that  there  arc  social  of- 


fenses of  which  no  court  takes  cognizance,  or 
wliich  no  gentleman  will  submit  to  n  court,  and 
which  are  to  be  restrained  only  by  the  coascioiis* 
ness  that  the  offender  will  be  promptly  summon- 
ed to  answer  at  the  point  of  the  pistol.  When, 
however,  a  tribunal  is  established  to  which  '*  men 
of  honor,"  that  is,  duelists,  will  submit  the  pro- 
priety  of  their  challenge,  it  is  a  court  which  may 
properly  punish  the  o&use.  For,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  prejudges  the  question  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  duel  to  settle.  It  distinctly  declares 
that  a  serious  ofibuse  against  honor  has  been 
committed  by  one  officer  against  another,  and 
then  condemns  the  other  to  an  equal  chance 
of  punishment.  When  a  man  of  honor  goes  so- 
fai*  as  to  pray  a  court  to  decide  whether  he  has 
been  insulted  to  a  degree  which  authorizes 
him  to  challenge  the  offender,  he  may  certainly 
take  the  next  step,  and  ask  the  court  to  punish 
him. 

It  appears  that  duels  are  to  be  allowed  only 
when  some  serious  point  of  honor  is  involved. 
This  makes  the  whole  business  only  the  more  ab- 
surd. For  a  serious  point  of  honor  means  some 
serious  offense.  Now  the  cvnical  view  of  duels 
for  giving  the  lie  and  generally  for  knocking  off 
chips  from  the  shoulder  is  that  they  are  of  pub- 
lic scn'ice  by  weeding  the  scamps  out  of  society. 
But  when  a  man  commits  a  real  offense  against 
another  there  is  nothing  more  preposterous  than 
giving  him  the  opportunity  either  of  being  pun- 
ished in  what  is  called  an  honorable  manner  or 
of  killing  the  person  whom  he  has  offended; 
while  the  theory  that  dueling  tends,  to  nourish 
mutual  respect  in  society  or  a  true  sense  of  hon- 
or is  disproved  by  all  experience.  The  King  of 
Prussia  declares,  with  warmth,  '*I  will  no  more 
tolerate  in  my  army  an  officer  who  wantonly  at- 
tacks the  honor  of  a  comrade  than  one  who  does 
not  know  how  to  defend  his  own."  The  ethics 
of  an  absurd  custom  are  past  finding  out.  If 
his  officers  do  not  know  when  their  honor  has 
been  insulted  to  a  degree  demanding  defense, 
why  should  he  expect  them  to  know  any  thing 
upon  the  subject  ?  From  our  point  of  view  no 
man  of  honor  could  without  a  tingling  cheek 
hear  another  man  speak  of  him  in  the  way  in 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  here  speaks  of  his  of- 
ficers, as  if  they  were  automatons  or  children  in 
frocks.  A  paternal  government  requires  an  im- 
mense swallowing  of  true  manly  pride  upon  the 
part  of  its  children. 


(i^Mtaffl  I'itfrnni  %uA 


TRAVBL8. 
Campaigning  on  the  Oxus,  by  J.  A.  MacGa- 
HAN  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  a  really  valuable  book  of  com- 
bined adventure  and  history.  The  Oxus  is  n 
river  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction  through 
Turkestan,  and  emptying  into  the  Aral  Sea. 
The  campaign  described  is  that  conducted  by 
the  Russians  against  Khiva  and  the  Turcomans 
( 1 878).  The  author  is  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald^  and  his  book,  besides  other 
and  more  important  elements  of  interest,  affords 
a  graphic  account  of  the  experiences,  hardships, 
adventures,  and  characteristic  qualities  of  a  suc- 


cessful New  York  "special."  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  tliree  parts.  The  first  is  one  of  pure- 
ly pei-sonal  adventure.  The  author  describes 
very  briefly  in  a  single  chapter  his  long  monot- 
onous ride  over  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  which  inter- 
venes between  Orenburg,  on  the  frontier  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  and  forts  Aralsk  and  Petrovsky, 
on  the  Syr,  and  near  the  Aral  Sea.  He  gives 
a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  station-houses — 
**  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  earth,  completely 
covered  with  reeds  and  earth,"  so  that,  **  but  for 
the  black  and  white  post  plant^  in  the  earth, 
you  might  easily  pass  one  of  these  stations,  nev- 
er suspecting  its  presence,  so  completely  is  it 
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hidden  beneath  the  lerel  floor  of  the  plain .  '*  He 
gives  an  account  of  his  welcome  at  the  Rasdan 
fort ;  his  difflciiUy  in  getting  awaj  from  it ;  his 
experiences  of  the  Kirghiz,  whom  he  always 
found  *'kind,  hospitable,  tend  honest,"  and  whom 
he  would  be  sorry  to  see  **  inoculated  with  our 
civilization  and  its  attendant  vices ;"  his  perpet- 
lud  embroilment  with  his  guides,  with  whom  he 
Jived,  as  all  Oriental  travders  appear  from  ne- 
cessity to  do,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  half-sup- 
prosed  warfkre;  and  his  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  famine,  from  thirst,  from  pursuing  Cos- 
sacks, and  from  threatening  Turcomans  'in  cross- 
ing the  Kyzil  Kum  Desert  in  the  endeavor,  suc- 
cessful at  last  in  spite  of  obstacles,  to  reach 
General  Kaufmann^s  army.  It  is  worth  while  to 
read  this  story,  in  order  to  know  what  romance 
and  adventure  and  personal  hazard  are  involved 
in  making  the  daily  paper  wbich  we  read  so  qui- 
etly at  our  breakfast-table.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
march  on  Khiva  and  the  capture  of  the  dty,  to- 
gether with  a  personal  description  of  and  inter- 
view with  the  Khan,  and  some  graphic  pictures 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  civilization 
of  Khiva.  The  author's  midnight  adventure  in 
the  Khan's  captured  harem  would  do  credit  to  a 
sensational  novel  of  the  most  artistic  class.  The 
description  of  the  bazar  is  graphic,  and  recalls 
the  pictures  of  Eastern  markets  which,  derived 
largely  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  are  too  often 
classed  by  the  reader  with  the  purely  imagina- 
tive pictures  of  fair}'-Iand.  The  third  part  de- 
scribes the  Turooman  campaign,  which  seems, 
from  our  author's  account,  to  have  been  unjusti- 
fiable in  its  initiation  and  horrible  in  its  execu- 
tion ;  not  a  war,  but  a  gigantic  piece  of  rapine. 
As  an  original  contribution  to  modern  history, 
written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  w^hich  he 
describes,  this  volume  has  a  peculiar  historical 
value ;  as  a  graphic  and  realistic  description  of 
a  land,  a  people,  and  a  civilization  almost  utter- 
ly unknown  to  us,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  nature ;  and  as  a 
book  of  personal  adventure,  it  is  as  fascinating 
OS  a  novel.  This  is,  indeed,  faint  praise ;  it  is 
much  more  fascinating  than  most  noveb.  The 
book  is  richly  and  findy  illustrated. 

Not  the  least- interesting  part  of  Donorirr 
Wobdswobth's  BBcollections  of  a  Tour  made 
in  Scotland  a.d.  1808  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  is 
the  preface  by  the  editor.  Principal  J.  C.  Shairp. 
Those  readers  who  recall  De  Quincey's  graphic 
and  gossipy  account  of  Wordsworth  and  his  sis- 
ter will  read  with  peculiar  zest,  heightened  by 
tliis  glimpse  of  the  poet's  simple  life.  Principal 
Shairp's  brief  biogn^ihical  sketch ;  and  all  who 
delight  to  visit  personally  and  familiarly  those 
whom  tliey  have  learned  to  love  in  and  through 
literature  will  only  regret  that  the  visit  he  per- 
mits us  to  make  is  so  short.  Of  Dorothy's  char- 
acter we  got  a  very  pleasant  picture,  and  rejoice 
to  add  her  name  to  the  great  host  of  compara- 
tively unknown  women  whose  influence  and  aid 
have  contributed  so  much  to  make  the  world's 
gretit  men  great.  She  seems  to  have  kept  house 
for  her  brother ;  she  was  his  amanuensis,  tran- 
scribing his  manuscripts  for  the  press ;  her  po- 
etic spirit  often  suggested  the  thoughts  which  he 
clothed  in  poetic  forms.  She  lived  in  and  for 
him,  and  his  marriage  did  nothing  td  lessen  the 
sympathy  between  them.    The  record  of  their 


tour  through  Scotland  was  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, and  needs  to  be  read  by  loving,  sympa- 
thetic hearts.  To  the  cold  critic  it  may  seem 
diffuse  and  even. tedious,  but  to  all  who  have 
that  love  for  Wordsworth  that  will  make  a  ram- 
ble through  Scotland  with  the  poet  nnd  his  sister 
delightful  it  will  possess  a  peculiar  fascination. 

HI8T0BT  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Two  volumes  which  may  be  profitably  exam- 
ined together  are  Memoirs  of  John  Qumcy  Ad- 
ams, edited  by  Cuablks  Francis  Adau 8  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co.),  and  JJ/e  of  Thomas  Jeffer^ 
son,  by  Jambs  Pabton  (James  R.  Osgood  and 
Co. ).  Of  the  former  work  two  volumes  are  now 
issued.  They  bring  the  record  of  Mr.  Adams's 
life  and  public  services  down  to  1814.  From 
early  youth  Mr.  Adams  was  an  observer  and 
from  eariy  manhood  an  active  participant  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  was  a  voluminous  correspondent, 
nnd  kept  a  minute  daily  record  of  his  life.  So 
lai^  is  the  mass  of  unpublished  manuscripts 
which  he  left  that  the  editor  assures  us  *Mf  all 
were  to  be  published,  as  was  that  of  Voltaire,  it 
would  be  likely  quite  to  equal  in  quantity  the 
hundred  volumes  of  that  expansive  writer. "  The 
greater  part  of  the  editor's  labor  has  consisted 
simply  in  an  examination  and  sifting  of  this  mass 
of  material.  He  has  confined  himself  mainly  to 
Mr.  Adams's  diary,  and  from  this  he  has  elimi- 
nated much  in  order  to  confine  the  substantial 
record  of  the  statesman's  life  within  the  limits  of 
a  reasonable  publication.  Notwithstanding  this 
elimination,  the  work  is  too  elaborate  ond  mi- 
nute for  the  general  reader,  and  will  be  chiefly 
valuable  to  the  student  of  history  or  of  politics 
who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  in  detail  with  the 
political  events  and  methods  and  principles  of 
the  early  period  of  our  national  history.  The 
work  is  really  the  life  and  times  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  written  by  himself.  Apart  from  its  po- 
litical and  historical  importance  to  the  student, 
it  contains  some  graphic  pictures  of  social  and 
political  life  in  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the 
present  centuiy,  and  its  careful  perusal  will  not 
justify  in  the  reader's  mind  any  longing  for  the 
**good  old  times,"  nor  any  regret  that  we  have 
not  in  1874  as  pure,  as  high-minded,  and  as  dis- 
interested patriots  in  our  public  ser\'ice  as  in 
1800-1814.  We  do  not  detect  in  the  editor's 
work  any  indications  of  political  or  even  of  per- 
sonal bias.  He  has  simply  transcribed  the  rec- 
oihI  of  a  noble  public  life,  and  left  it  to  convey 
its  own  lesson,  to  be  its  own  justification  and 
eulogy. 

Mr.  Parton's  fJfe  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  while 
it  covers  in  part  the  same  general  period  of 
American  history,  is  a  totally  different  book.  It 
is  not  an  original  contribution  to  history,  but  a 
compilation  and  condensation  from  other  and 
larger  works.  It  is  intended  not  for  scholars, 
but  for  the  reading  public.  It  is  even  deficient 
in  detail.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  in  it  the  date  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  most  important  public  acts,  or 
the  most  notable  events  in  his  life.    Originally 

{>repared  for  serial  publication,  there  is  some 
ack  of  historical  continuity  in  its  present  form. 
The  writer  is  a  partialist,  and  an  avowed  par- 
tialist.  He  is  a  hearty  believer  in  Jefferson  and 
in  Jeffersonian  principles.  "Nearly  every  im- 
portant thing  they  [the  Federalists]  did  was  ei- 
ther wrong  in  itself  or  done  for  a  wrong  reoson. 
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The  only  President  tber  erer  elected  (Mr.  Ad- 
ams) was  as  interesting'and  picturesqae  a  char- 
acter as  Dr,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  nearly  as  nn- 
fit  as  Joimson  for  an  executive  post ;  while  Ham- 
ilton, in  whom  they  put  their  chief  tmst,  can  be 
acquitted  of  depravity  only  by  conceding  his  ig- 
norance and  incapacity."  This  is  the  language 
of  partisanship ;  and  from  its  writer  the  reader 
will  hardly  look  for  an  even  and  unprejudiced 
survey  and  unbiased  balance  of  the  political  par- 
ties and  issues  of  which  the  biographer  of  Jeffer- 
son must  write.  But  if  Mr.  Farton  is  partial, 
he  is  not  an  unjust  nor  an  un&ir  historian. .  He 
neither  misrepresents  nor  conceals.  He  sets 
down  nothing  in  malice.  His  prejudices  aflect 
not  his  vision,  but  his  judgment;  aud'the  read- 
er, with  the  materials  before  him,  can  easily 
make  allowance  for  political  prejudices  in  the 
expression  of  political  opinions.  The  volume 
is  graphic,  interesting,  comprehensive.  Its  state- 
ment of  the  essential  questions  at  issue,  and  rep- 
resented respectively  by  Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
is  in  the  main  just.  Its  estimate  of  Jefferson's 
character  is  not  too  eulogistic ;  indeed,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's warmest  admirers  will  doubt  whether  it 
is  sufficiently  so.  **  He  was  not  the  discoverer 
of  the  truths  be  loved,"  says  Mr.  Parton,  ''nor 
did  he  promote  their  acceptance  by  any  of  the 
heroic  methods."  This  may  be  true ;  but  this 
alternative  does  by  no  means  exhaust  Uie  classes 
into  which  the  world's  great  men  may  be  di- 
vided. To  incarnate  truths  discovered  br  an- 
other, to  embody  them  in  organic  forms,  an  j  so  to 
confer  upon  them  a  real  life — this  is  by  no  means 
the  least  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  man- 
kind, and  this  service  Mr.  Jefferson,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  American  statesman,  ren^ 
dired  to  his  country.  In  brief,  while  Mr.  Par- 
ton's  political  radicalism  prevents  his  full  recog- 
nition of  ther  value  of  the  conservative  element 
in  politics,  and  so  renders  his  judgment  of  the 
conservative  statesmen  of  the  formative  period 
of  American  politics  inadequate  if  not  unjust, 
his  estimate  of  the  one  whose  life  he  has  under- 
taken to  portray  is  not  impaired  by  his  political 
partialities.  As  a  popular  contribution  to  both 
history  and  political  philosophy  historically  man- 
ifested in  Jefferson's  life  and  public  services,  his 
volume  is  valuable  as  well  as  entertaining ;  per- 
haps not  the  less  so  that  it  can  not  be  read  care- 
lessly or  accepted  without  inquiry,  but  by  its 
style,  and  no  less  by  its  ideas,  will  stimulate  every 
thoughtful  reader  to  examine  for  himself  the 
fundamental  political  principles  of  the  American 
commonwealth. 

The  Genuis  of  the  New  England  Churchet, 
by  Lbonard  Bacon  (Harper  and  Brothers^  is 
unquestionably  to  be  classed,  by  reason  of  its 
subject-matter,  with  ecclesiastical  histories.  But 
in  spirit  and  character  it  does  not  resemble  them. 
Ecclesiastical  histories  are  almost  invariably  con- 
troversial, and,  except  to  the  professional  student, 
dry  and  uninteresting.  This  book  is  neither.  In 
the  first  four  chapters  the  author  describes  the 
apostolic  churches,  and  traces  the  history  of  ec- 
clesiastical development  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  to  the  elaborate  organization  of 
the  papal,  and  the  effect  of  the  Keformation  in 
promoting  a  return  to  greater  simplicity.  In 
this  portion  of  his  book  he  enters,  of  course, 
upon  controversial  ground,  and  from  many  of 
his  conclusions  a  large  class  of  readers  will  dis- 


sent But  he  is  not  himself  oontroversial,  and 
simply  describes  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of 
the  early  churches  as  he  understands  them,  with- 
out combating  the  opinions  of  other  interprelan 
of  the  New  Testament  history.  The  rest  of  his 
Tolume,  the  major  part  of  it,  describes  the  eariy 
history  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims,  often 
confounded,  but  quite  distinct,  and  closes  with  the 
settlement  of  their  controversies  In  a  formal  in- 
terchange of  fraternal  salutations  between  them 
in  1629.  In  this  portion  the  author  has  sdeeted 
the  saliqnt  pmnta  in  the  history,  and  has  preeent- 
ed  them  in  an  attractive  and  interesting  namu 
tive.  '*  My  purpose  has  been,"  he  says,  '*  to  tell 
the  story  clearly  and  fairiy,  not  finr  the  instme- 
tion  or  delight  of  antiquarians,  nor  merely  for 
those  with  whom  church  history  is  a  profisssional 
study,  but  for  all  sorts  of  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful readers."  To  this  purpose  he  has  steadily 
and  resolutely  adhered.  And  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  has  not  descended  to  any  of  the  litera- 
ry artifices  which  are  sometimes  employed  to 
convert  a  theme  which  is  interesting  into  one 
that  shall  be  entertaining,  while  he  has  not 
decorated  his  pages  with  superfluous  rhetoric, 
nor  with  declamatory  eulogies  of  either  men, 
churches,  or  principles,  he  has  given  to  his  theme 
all  the  interest  which  belongs  to  it  of  right  in 
the  minds  of  *'  intelligent  and  thoughtful  read- 
ers" by  the  calmness,  the  fairness,  the  deamess, 
and  the  simplicity  with  which  he  has  written. 

NOVELB. 

Ls88  than  a  year  ago  appeared  a  novel  entitled 
Joseph  the  Jewy  at  once  astonishing  and  pleasing 
its  numerous  readers,  to  whom  its  startling  situ- 
ations appeared  too  strange  even  for  fiction,  but 
who  were  none  Uie  less  delighted  with  the  alien 
yet  strangely  natural  world  created  for  them  by 
the  story-writer's  rich  and  powerful  imagination. 
Now  another  novel  appears  from  the  same  pen, 
just  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  under 
the  title  of  A  Sack  of  Gold,  As  in  the  former 
novel,  the  first  feature  which  strikes  the  reader 
is  a  surprise.  As  in  Dumas's  Monte  OristOf 
De  Mille's  Cord  and  Creese,  and  Wilkie  Col- 
lins's  Moonstone,  so  in  ^  Sack  of  Gold  the  first 
movement  of  the  story  withdraws  the  reader 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  every-day  world. 
The  critic  can  no  more  reasonably  complain  of 
this  remoUon  than  he  can  protest  against  the 
same  element  in  Shakspeare's  Tempest.  In  fic- 
tion the  writer  chooses  his  own  field — the  real, 
the  romantic,  or  the  ideal ;  the  only  exaction  of 
the  critic  being  that  in  the  field  chosen  the  writer 
riiall  sustain  himself— that  the  world  which  ho 
creates  shall  be  consistent  and  natural.  This  de- 
mand Miss  Johnson,  in  A  Sack  of  Gold,  fully 
satisfies.  The  plot  is  consistent  and  nataraL 
The  writer  is  a  genuine  story-teller.  Her  fancy 
gives  us  a  new  world ;  or  rather  it  is  the  old  world 
of  our  experience  transformed  by  the  writer's 
fancy,  and  lifted  up  into  the  realm  of  art.  The 
characters  are  suggested  by  experience,  and  they 
are  moved  by  the  ordinary  motives  that  influence 
the  men  and  women  whom  we  know ;  but  the 
scheme  and  scope  of  the  world  in  which  they  act 
give  them  such  opportunity  for  complete  mani- 
festation as  is  not  given  by  ordinary  experience. 
Grandmother  Wald  is  not  as  extravagant  a  con- 
ception as  Betsy  Trotwood,  but  she  is  a  charac^ 
ter  not  less  clearly  defined.   I^etitia  Vyner,  with 
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her  social  ambiUon^  and  her  weak  husband,  hare 
their  frequent  counterparts  in  real  life — only  in 
real  life  no  sack  of  gold  lies  ready  to  their  covet- 
ous grasp.  Tom  Thomley  is  the  straggling  boy 
of  our  common  acquaintance ;  but  the  boy  we 
know  receives  no  help  from  the  stricken  con- 
science of  any  Mr.Vyner  who  has  stolen  his  in- 
heritance ;  over  hii  head  does  not  hang  the  gold- 
en  cap  of  Fortunatus  ready  to  fall  upon  the  de- 
tection of  the  crime  by  which  he  has  been  robbed. 
Delicate  RoseVyner  and  the  deeper-tboughted 
Katfaerine  Wald  we  all  know ;  but  we  do  not 
often  see  tbem,  as  in  this  story,  associated  and 
contrasted  with  each  other.  Rarer  perhaps,  but 
by  no  means  belonging  to  an  extinct  type,  is  the 
subtle  and  dainty,  but  subtly  and  daintily  selfish, 
Mr.  Yarington,  the  mature  suitor  for  Rose  Vy- 
ner's  hand ;  only  here  we  have  this  tprpe  of  hu- 
manity fully  devel(^)ed,  and  in  the  muut  of  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  fitting  to  the  character. 
The  situations  of  the  story  are  more  novel  than 
the  characters ;  but  the  reader's  imagination  ac- 
cepts them  as  natural,  and  is  the  more  foscinated 
because,  while  bdng  natund,  they  surprise.  The 
story  is  rapid  in  its  movement,  and  at  every  stage 
is  fascinating  not  less  through  the  graces  of  style 
than  through  tlie  ingenious  development  of  its  plot. 

The  story  of  Sylvia* s  Choice^  by  Gboboian a 
M.  Cbaik  (Harper  and  Brothers),  opens  with 
the  day  when  Richard  Duncombe  was  bankmpted 
by  the  failure  of  the  banking  house  in  which  all 
his  property  was  invested.  His  wife,  a  cold, 
hard,  pitiless,  unloving,  unsympathetic  woman, 
who  married  him  for  his  weal. h,  deserts  him 
when  it  is  gone.  His  weakness  vields  to  her 
stronger  nature.  In  tmth,  there  Is  notiiing  to 
hold  him  to  his  old  phice  in  life  bqt  his  daughter 
Sylvia.  He  goes  away,  and  she  learns  to  brieve 
him  dead.  The  story  of  her  choice  is  the  stoiy 
how,  when  after  the  years  had  gone  by,  and  she 
found  him,  almost  by  chance,  poor,  alone,  de- 
pressed, in  London,  she  chose  to  withstand  moth- 
er, lover,  friends — to  desert  a  comfortable  home, 
a  good  position,^  prosperous  social  marriage,  as 
society  measures  marriages — ^and  give  herself  to 
her  fiiuher  again,  and  how  in  that  choice  she  found 
a  nobler,  better,  and  more  congenial  lover.  In 
some  sense  the  characters  disappoint,  not  because 
they  are  not  strongly  drawn,  but  because  they  are 
not  strong  in  fiict.  Richard  Duncombe  is  almost 
painfully  weak.  Mr.  Britton,  the  final  lover,  is  not 
what  tlie  novel-reader  asks  his  hero  to  be.  Even 
Sylvia,  though  heroic  in  a  certain  way,  is  not  a 
heroine.  But  the  imperfections  in  the  charac- 
ters add  force  to  the  lesson  of  the  story.  The 
inspiration  of  true  filial  love  it  affords  Is  the 
greater  because  the  mother  is  sdBsh,  the  father 
is  weak,  and  even  Sylvia  herself  is  not  with- 
out palpable  defects.  Sylvia's  choice  stands  out 
in  stronger  relief  because  of  its  contrast  with 
that  of  her  mother,  and  because  it  is  founded 
not  upon  the  hero-worship  of  Richard  Duncombe, 
for  he  is  no  hero,  but  upon  a  daughter's  rever- 
ential love  for  her  father.  It  is  between  the 
conventional  demands  of  society  and  the  require- 
ments of  loyalty  and  love  that  Sylvia  makes  her 
choice,  and  its  record  is  one  that  may  well  af- 
ford inspiration  to  many  readers  called  in  other 
cases  to  make  like  choice  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  life,  the  true  and  the  false. 

Holden  with  the  CordSf  by  the  author  of 
Skiioh  (B.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.),  has  nothing  to 


mark  its  family  likeness  with,  its  fellow.  It  is 
a  story  with  an  intricate  and  not  very  probable 
plot,  and  attempts  by  a  somewhat  melodramatic 
action  to  teach  the  somewhat  fiamiliar  lesson 
that  the  sinner  is  sure  to  be  **  holden  with  the 
cords  of  his  sins."  In  this  case  the  sin  is  a 
murder  perpetrated  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  book,  and  following  the  perpetrator  through 
divers  disguises  and  aliases,  till  he  meets  a  ter- 
rible death  at  its  close.  The  truth  is  furtlier 
exemplified  by  the  side  phiy  of  the  story.  There 
is  power  in  some  parts  of  the  book,  but  it  is  very 
unequal ;  and  the  value  of  the  moral  teaching  is 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  mnrderers  are  rarely 
restrained  by  novels,  and  that  lesser  sinners  will 
hardly  apply  the  lesson  taught  here  respecting 
murder  to  their  more  insignificant  transgressions. 

Squire  Arden^  by  Mrs.  Ouphant  (Harper 
and  Brothers),  is  a  quiet  story  of  English  life, 
its  plot  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  construction 
of  English  society,  its  interest  dependent  upon 
the  development  of  a  genuine  heroism,  in  fideli- 
ty to  truth  and  duty,  manifested  in  a  ready  re- 
linquishment of  a  life  of  ease  and  position  for  the 
sake  of  true  honor.  Thus  its  lesson  is  not  char- 
acteristically Knglisb,  though  the  story  is,  but 
applies  to  universal  humanity.  The  young  squire 
is  a  truly  noble  type  of  manhood,  and  his  com- 
panionship is  a  healthful  one  to  any  reader. 
The  infiuence  of  such  stories  on  English  life 
must  be  surely,  even  if  gradually,  to  inculcate 
conceptions  of  nobility  of  character  deeper,  truer, 
better,  than  any  which  attach  alone  to  rank. 
Its  efiect  on  American  readers  must  be  to  en- 
hance respect  for  character  irrespective  of  either 
parentage  or  wealth,  and  to  inspire  to  a  self-re- 
spect and  a  sense  of  true  honor  indispensable  to 
true  manliness,  llie  story  ends  abruptly,  but 
it  is  canied  on  to  its  conclusion  in  For  Love  and 
Li/e^  which  is  in  reality  a  sequel  to  it,  though 
not  so  entitled.  The  two  are  component  parts 
of  the  one  story. 

In  The  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr  (Dodd  and 
Mead)  Mr.  Edwabd  P.  Rok  has  made  a  marked 
advance  upon  his  two  previous  stories.  It  is 
less  intense  in  action — far  less  so  than  Bar- 
riere  Burnt  ^iiHiy— but  the  action  is  better  and 
more  equally  sustained.  The  greater  part  of 
the  story  is  enacted  within  the  space  of  four 
weeks,  and  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  single 
homestead.  The  chief  characters  in  it  are  three. 
Walter  Gregory  is  a  *'  blas^  roan  of  the  world, 
who  had  exhausted  himself  and  life  at  an  age 
when  wisely  directed  manhood  should  be  just 
entering  on  its  richest  pleasures.  **  Ho  illus- 
trates bow  truly  a  man  may  be  in  heart  and 
hope  and  soul-hfe  ruined,  who  yet  retains  the 
instincts  of  honor  in  business  and  those  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  society.  The  second,  Charles  Hun- 
ting, ma^  be  i^egarded  as  the  villain  of  the  book. 
His  villainy,  however,  is  not  at  all  of  a  diabolical 
but  of  a  purely  human  type,  being  that  simply  of 
an  unprincipled  selfishness,  which  uses  without 
hesitation  a  conventional  profession  of  religion 
as  a  cloak  and  cover.  The  third,  Annie  Wal- 
ton, tlie  heroine,  is  less  marked  as  a  character 
than  either  of  her  companions,  yet  is  more  like 
the  ordinary  heroines  of  common  life  than  like 
the  unhuman — we  can  not  truthfully  say  super- 
human— heroines  of  literature^  The  gradual  dis- 
closure of  Charles  Hunting's  true  character,  and 
the  redemption  of  Walter  Gi'Ogory  from  his  own 
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roisanthropical  nnbelief  in  every  thing  and  ereiy 
body,  by  the  dear,  sweet,  and  inspiring  faith  of 
Annie,  furnish  the  thread  of  the  story.  It  is  thor- 
onghly  religions,  thorou(;hIy  Christian,  both  in 
tone  and  teaching.  Mr.  Roe  has  already  exhib- 
ited a  remarkable  power  of  description,  which  in 
this  volame  he  nses  with  good  effect  in  the  scenes 
of  the  fire  and  the  shipwrack.  Bat  he  has  also 
shown  in  this  work  greater  skill  and  fidelity  to 
nature  in  his  character  drawing,  especially  in 
portraying  the  gradual  change  wrought  in  Wal- 
ter Gregory's  character,  whose  moral  nature  is 
revolutionized  while  his  essential  individuality 
remains  imchanged. 

Katherine  Earl,  by  Aoelxnb  Traftok  (Lee 
and  Shepard),  is  a  lively,  sprightly,  entertaining 
story,  in  this  respect  satisfving  the  just  expecta^ 
tions  of  the  readers  of  iln  American  GirlAorocul, 
But  in  structure  it  is  ingenious  rather  than 
strong,  in  style  readable  rather  than  powerful, 
and  will  servo  better  to  pass  pleasantly  a  winter's 
evening  than  to  produce  any  permanent  impres- 
sion, either  moral  or  intellectual,  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  It  is  in  part  the  story  of  the  ex- 
periences of  a  young  girl  who  chooses  to  take 
care  of  herself  rather  than  to  be  dependent  on 
others,  in  this  respect  resembling  Miss  Alcott^s 
Work,  Unlike  Work,  the  story  is  not  the  ve- 
hicle of  a  moral  lesson ;  if  there  is  a  moral  les- 
son in  it,  of  which  we'  ore  not  quite  sure,  it  is 
subordinate  to  the  story.  We  commend  it  as  a. 
means  of  entertainment  rather  than  as  a  vehicle 
of  instruction. 

Salem,  a  tale  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  by 
D.  R.  Cabtleton  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a 
very  pretty  story  of  the  old  days  when  witches 
were  executed  in  that  now  eminently  conserva- 
tive, quiet,  and  staid  old  city.  We  call  it  a  pret- 
ty story,  because  in  this  particular  instance  the 
old  grandmother,  who  was  accused  of  being  a 
witch,  was  not  executed,  but  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  her  beautiful  granddaughter.  The 
author  has  succeeded — ^and  it  was  a  difficult  task 
— in  painting  a  very  graphic  picture  of  a  truly  hor- 
rible superstition,' without,  however,  making  a 
horrible  picture.  As  a  historical  portraiture  of 
those  times,  and  particularly  of  that  most  ex- 
traordinary superstition,  it  appears  to  be  histor- 
ically truthful,  and  is  well  worth  reading,  espe- 


cially by  yonnger  readers,  simply  as  a  chapter  in 
American  history. 

MISCSLLANBOU& 

Mr.  Bevjamin  Douglass  has  given  to  Lafay- 
ette College  an  endowment  for  promoting  the 
study  of  the  writings  of  early  Christians  in  the 
original  languages.  Two  volumes  of  a  series  of 
text-books  prepared  for  this  purpose  are  before 
us,  Latin  Hymns  and  Extractt  of  the  Ecelerias- 
tioal  History  of  Eusebius,  both  edited,  with  En- 
glish notes,  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  by 
Professor  F.  A.  Mabch  (Harper  and  Brothers). 
The  text  is  beautifully  printed;  the  Greek  of 
Homer  or  of  Flato  has  hardly  ever  been  spread 
in  a  school-book  upon  a  page  so  attractive.  The 
selections  are  generally  well  made ;  indeed,  one 
small  volame  here  afibrds  material  for  a  some- 
what comprehensive  study  of  the  history,  lan- 
guage, metres,  and  growth  of  hymnology  in  the 
early  and  mediaeval  chnroh.  *We  have  found 
the  'brief  commentary  on  these  hymns  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  If  that  on  Ensebius  seems 
less  so,  it  is  perhaps  because  it  lacks  uniformi- 
ty, some  sections  of  it  being  designed  for  begin- 
ners who  need  drill  in  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar, while  others  simply  elucidate  the  sense  or 
the  use  of  words  by  appropriate  citations  from 
the  LXX.  and  other  authors.  It  is  proposed 
to  continue  the  series  with  selections  from  Au- 
gustine, Jerome,  Origen,  Lactantius,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  public  demand  mil  be  such  that  some  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  great  anthers  on  religion  and  phi- 
losophy who  have  in  turn  swayed  the  thought 
of  the  church  and  the  world  in  languages  now 
**dead"  will  soon  be  opened  to  students.  The 
projectors  of  the  series  do  not,  of  course,  imagine 
that  the  heathen  classics  can  be  superseded  in 
schools  by  later  writers  as  models  of  diction,  nor 
even  that  Chrysostom  and  O  igen  are  safer  guides 
in  philosophy  and  morals  than  Plato  and  Cicero. 
But  no  man's  knowledge  of  even  the  classical 
languages  is  complete  without  the  study  of  their 
later  periods,  and  certainly  much  narrowness  and 
ignorance  in  matters  more  important  than  philol- 
ogy have  resulted  from  the  general  neglect  in  ed- 
ucation of  the  authors  whose  writings  the  Doug- 
lass endowment  aims  to  make  better  known. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROQRBSa 

ASTRONOMICAL  SCIENCE  continues  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  now  rapidly  approaching 
events  of  the  8th  of  December.  The  expeditions 
to  Egypt  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  will 
have  i-eached  their  destination  before  the  middle 
of  October.  The  Englisli  parties  will  have  their 
head-quarters  at  Cairo,  observers  being  stationed 
also  at  Alexandria,  Thebes,  and  Suez.  Professor 
DoUen,  of  Russia,  will  be  stationed  at  Thebes. 

Numerous  investigations  have  been  called  forth 
by  the  appearance  of  the  brilliant  comet  of  Cog- 
gia,  among  the  results  of  which  we  notice  that 
Weber  searehed  for  but  found  no  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  rotation  of  either  tail  or  nndeus 
about  an  axis.  Several  observers  noted  the  re- 
semblance of  certain  phenomena  in  the  head  of 


the  corinet  to  those  observed  in  Donati  s  comet 
Besides  these,  Secchi,  using  a  magnifying  power 
of  1000,  saw  the  nucleus  reduced  to  a  small  dif- 
fuse globe  of  about  two  seconds  diameter,  and 
surrounded  bv  very  faint  bushy  rays ;  the  absence 
of  sharp  outlines  under  such  a  high  magnifying 
power  shows,  he  thinks,  that  the  nucleus  can  not 
be  a  solid  body.  Zenker  confirms  the  observa- 
tions of  Wright  as  to  the  polarisation  of  the 
cometary  light  in  a  plane  passing  through  the 
earth,  comet,  and  sun.  Very  careful  observa- 
tions of  the  tail  of  the  comet  were  made  by  Abbe 
in  Washington  and  by  lleis  in  Milnster,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  publishes  an  excellent  series  of 
drawings  of  the  growth  of  the  tail  up  to  the  20tli 
of  July ;  this  appendage  seemed  to  him  to  attain 
its  maximum  length  (seventy  degrees)  on  the 
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18th.  Less  extensive  series  of  obsenrations  are 
recorded  by  Tacchini  and  Groneman.  In  com- 
menting oil  the  observations  of  Heis,  Faye  re- 
marks tliAt  the  record  of  the  position  of  the  tail 
on  the  20th  of  July  constitutes  a  new  fuct  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  comets*  tails, 
one,  however,  that  does  not  militate  against  the 
theory  that  the  position  of  the  tail  is  due  to  a  re- 
pulsive force  emanating  from  the  sun. 

It  is  announced  that  the  German  government 
has  determined  upon  the  erection  of  an  observa- 
tory  at  Potsdam  devoted  especially  to  the  study 
of  the  sun.  Telescopic,  spectroscopic,  and  pho- 
tographic woriL  will  be  I'eguUrly  maintained. 

The  question  as  to  possible  apparent  changes 
in  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  which  has 
of  late  been  discussed  by  various  astronomers, 
has  received  further  elucidation  at  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Newcomb  and  Uolden,  of  the  Washing- 
ton Observatory;  these  gentlemen  have  compared 
the  meridian  observations  made  on  the  same  days 
at  Greenwich  and  Washington :  8689  correspond- 
ing o1»ervations  have  been  employed  by  them ; 
and  by  combining  these  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  could  detect  any  inequality  of  which  the 
period  ranges  between  a  day  and  a  half  year,  it 
became  evident  that  no  such  period  exists. 

Shooting-stars  form  the  subject  of  a  valuable 
report  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  catalogue  of  meteors  observed  by  Captain 
Tnpman  has  ^n  combined  by  Mr.  Gregg  with 
the  similar  catalogues  of  himself  and  Schmidt, 
forming  a  nearly  complete  list  of  all  known  show- 
ers of  meteors.  In  connection  with  this  work 
Mr.  Gregg  has  made  certain  computations  re- 
lating to  the  orbits  of  comets,  so  as  to  show  that 
many  of  these  bodies,  observed  perhaps  only  once 
during  the  past  history  of  the  world,  are  now 
represented  only  by  showers  of  meteors. 

At  the  Toulouse  Observatory  an  extraordina- 
ry passage  of  corpuscles  across  the  sun^s  disk 
was  observed  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Abbe,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  at  Wash- 
ington, states,  as  the  result  of  studies  among  the 
nebnIsB,  that  the  fifty  or  sixty  nebulss  which  are 
record^  in  Sir  John  llerschel's  "General  Cata- 
logue*' as  "very  much  extended,"  or  as  "mere 
rays  of  light,"  may  perhaps  be  considei^  as  very 
flat  rings  and  planes,  or  as  venr  oblate  spheroids, 
and  that  their  medial  or  equatorial  planes  are  so 
related  to  each  other  that  they  all  intersect  about 
a  common  axis,  which  is  inclined  sixty  degi'ees 
to  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way. 

Professor  Mayer  contributes  to  Acoustic  Sci- 
ence another  series  of  researches,  in  which  he 
determines  the  number  of  beats  which  for  any 
given  pitch  causes  the  most  dissonant  sensation, 
and  is  led  to  the  invention  of  a  new  method  of 
sonorous  analysis,  which  consists  essentially  in 
rotating  a  large  perforated  disk  with  great  ve- 
locity before  a  reed  pipe.  On  placing  the  ear 
close  to  the  disk  we  shall  at  certain  definite 
velocities  of  rotation  perceive  the  fundamental 
note  of  the  pipe,  and  its  successive  harmonics 
in  so  far  as  they  are  then  sounding.  In  gener- 
al and  approximately  he  finds  that  as  the  optic 
nerve  retains  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  the  im- 
pression of  any  light  that  falls  upon  it  (an  im- 
pression whose  duration  varies  with  the  color 
and  brightness  of  the  light),  so  do  the  nerves  of 
hearing  retain  for  a  short  time  tho  impression  of 


sound.  Thus,  after  the  vibrations  of  a  UT,  reed 
pipe  containing  twenty  harmonics  have  ceased, 
the  i-esidual  sensation  of  the  twentieth  or  highest 
harmonic  disappears  in  the  ^^^  of  a  second,  but 
the  sensation  of  tho  fundamental  or  lowest  har- 
monic remains  in  the  ear  j^  of  a  second  longer. 

Bearing  upon  the  theory  of  Heatf  some  very 
curious  phenomena  have  been  obser%*ed  by  Tresca 
during  the  forging  of  the  great  ingot  of  platino- 
iridium.  When  it  was  at  a  dull  r^  temperature 
one  could  observe  upon  the  sides  of  the  ingot  lu- 
minous streaks  accompanying  each  blow  of  the 
hammer.  These  brilliant  streaks  continued  suf- 
ficiently long  to  allow  six  different  ones,  devel- 
oped by  six  successive  blows,  to  be  simultaneous- 
ly visible.  Tresca  affirms  that  the  aone  which 
becomes  luminous  is  that  along  which  the  mole- 
cules flow  when  the  change  of  form  consequent 
upon  the  blow  takes  place. 

Sanun  endeavors  to  deduce  from  the  well- 
known  laws  of  chemistiy  and  thermo-dynamics 
the  laws  of  the  action  of  an  explosion  of  gases  on 
the  movements  of  a  projectile  while  within  the 
bore  of  the  fire-arm.  lie  is  thus  enabled  to 'sub- 
stitute rational  for  the  empirical  formuhe  that 
have  hitherto  been  used.  He  considers  that  a 
new  and  remarkable  independent  confirmation 
of  the  laws  of  thermo-dynamics  is  afforded  by 
the  agreement  of  his  fbrmulie  with  the  obseri'a- 
tions  lately  made  by  the  French  naral  artillery 
committee. 

Messrs.  Abel  and  Nobel  communicate  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  their 
obsen'ations  on  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
They  find  that  when  the  volume  of  the  powder 
equals  that  of  the  chamber  wherein  it  is  exploded, 
the  tension  of  the  confined  gases  equals  41.7 
tons  or  6400  atmospheres  to  the  square  inch. 
They  give  also  the  law  of  the  variation  of  this 
pressure  with  tho  expansion  of  the  gas.  The 
permanent  gases  resulting  from  the  explosion, 
have  a  volume  of  only  about  260  times  the  vol- 
ume of  the  original  solid  powder.  The  decom- 
position of  one  gram  of  powder  develops  about 
705  gram  units  of  heat ;  the  temperature  at  the 
moment  of  explosion  is  about  2200^  C. 

Dr.  Krebs  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
thermometers  of  even  the  best  makers  are  liable 
to  read  too  high  to  the  extent  of  a  whole  degree 
in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  freezing-point 
of  water,  and  he  shows  that  this  is  in  great  part 
due  to  the  use  of  water  derived  from  rain  or 
melted  snow,  and  containing  in  solution  a  quan- 
tity of  air  or  other  gases. 

The  curious  electrical  properties  exhibited  by 
some  metals,  and  especially  crystallised  minerals, 
when  they  are  gently  heated  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Messrs.  Schrauf  and  Dana.  They  con- 
clude that  an  investigation  of  the  thermo-electric 
properties  is  of  value  only  when  we  know  the 
exact  chemical  composition  of  the  minerals ;  a 
minute  admixture  of  foreign  materials  exerts  a 
very  decided  influence,  although  they  do  not  deny 
the  apparently  universal  connection  between 
changes  in  density  and  changes  in  thermo-elec- 
trical  properties. 

The  perturbations  produced  in  the  mariucr*s 
compass  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  have  been 
theoretically  investigated  by  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, who  concludes  that  it  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  use  at  sea  long  needles  whose  vibration 
{leriod  amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds. 
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In  MeteorolopiccU  Science  the  most  interest  ftt- 
taches  to  the  Conference  for  Maritime  Meteorolo- 
gy, which  concluded  its  session  at  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office  in  London  on  the  6th  of  September. 
Its  proceedings  have  been  published  in  advance, 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  besides  adopting  reso- 
lutions urging  greater  uniformity  in  the  methods 
of  observation  at  sea,  and  in  the  subseqaent  pub- 
lication of  the  results,  the  Conference  also  urged 
that  the  organization  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions as  regards  the  navies  of  all  countries  should 
be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  for  the  merchant  marine,  and  that  the 
same  form  of  regbter  should  be  used  by  both 
services.  Special  questions  worthy  of  minute 
investigation  are  also  recommended. 

The  English  journal  The  Colonies  has  begun 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  weather  review  for 
those  portions  of  the  world  held  as  British  colo- 
nies. The  review  is  compiled  b^  Symons,  the 
well-known  author  of  British  Bain-Fail. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Danish  Meteoro- 
logical Institute  announces  his  intention  to  pub- 
lish weather  charts  for  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Europe ;  these  will  cover  the  field  of  obser- 
vation formerly  embraced  in  the  *'  Atlas  of  the 
General  Movements  of  the  Atmosphere,"  publish- 
ed by  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  will  furnish  an 
extension  eastward  of  the  information  given  on 
the  very  complete  maps  published  by  our  own 
Aimy  Weather  Bureau  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Comeltssen  has  compiled  some  very  important 
maps,  published  by  the  Meteorological  Institute 
of  Holland,  showing  the  frequency  of  the  occur- 
rence of  storms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  data  on  which  the  maps  are 
based  are  drawn  from  the  records  of  Dutch  vessels 
for  many  years  past.  It  appears  from  these  that 
during  Januaiy,  February,  and  March,  or  the 
Bummer  season  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
storms  in  that  neighborhood  are  comparatively 
rare  and  moderate.  In  the  winter  season,  on 
the-other  hand,  numerous  violent  westerly  storms 
prevail  south  of  the  Cape,  while  southwesterly 
storms  are  more  abundant  to  the  eastward,  and 
north  or  northwest  storms  to  the  westward  of 
Southern  Africa. 

Mr.  Meldrum  has  communicated  to  the  Brit- 
ish Scientific  Association  a  continnation  of  his 
previous  investigations  on  the  connection  be- 
tween the  frequency  of  sun  spots  and  the  cy- 
clones and  rain-fall  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  During 
the  twelve  years  between  1856  and  1867,  com- 
prising a  complete  sun-spot  cycle,  118  cyclones 
have  been  recorded.  Although  the  results  are 
only  approximations,  yet  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  both  the  number  and  the  violence  of  the 
cyclones  are  far  greater  in  the  years  of  maximum 
than  in  the  years  of  minimum  sun  spots. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  rain-foil  has  been 
studied  by  Fautrat  and  Sartiaux,  who  have  add- 
ed somewhat  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
by  examining  the  rain-fall  observed  near  the  ex- 
tensive woods  of  the  domain  of  Halatte.  They 
find  that  twenty  per  cent  more  rain  falls  there 
than  in  the  neighboring  cleared  ground. 

The  first  sheets  of  the  new  topographical  map 
of  France  have  been  published.  This  work,  be* 
gun  in  December,  1 870,  has  been  pnshed  for- 
ward with  remarkable  vigor,  and  the  present 
sheets  are  remarkable  for  the  finish  of  the  lines 


and  the  happy  disposition  of  the  colors.  The 
scale  of  the  chart  is  ^inAnnr*  a°^  contour  lines 
are  given  for  every  100  meters  of  altitude.  These 
delicately  tinted  charts  are  sold  at  a  price  that 
barely  covers  the  cost,  and  the  fifteen  sheets  of 
the  complete  set  will  cost  but  two  dolhirs. 

Under  the  head  of  Eeonomioal  Mineralogy  we 
record  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines  of  nickel  in  Norway,  a  fiict  of  much  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
this  metal 

The  Uireatened  diminution  in  the  supply  of 
sulphur  from  Sicily  has  called  renewed  attention 
to  the  existence  of  large  beds  of  this  substance 
in  Iceland,  where  an  En^ishman  has  lately  re- 
ceived a  concession  of  a  large  tract  of  country  for 
the  purpose  of  mining  this  substance  and  bring- 
ing it  to  market.  The  occurrence  of  mountains 
almost  of  solid  sulphur  is  reported. 

Several  new  species  of  minerals  have  been  an- 
nounced since  our  last  report,  one  of  them,  Gua- 
novulite,  occurring  inside  of  the  fossil  eggs  in 
the  guano  deposit  in  Peru. 

Such  of  the  geological  surveys  of  the  States  as 
are  now  in  progress  have  been  conducted  with 
energy  during  the  season.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  that  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  organized 
under  Professor  Lesley.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  much  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  survey 
of  Wisconsin,  under  Professor  Lapham,  has  also 
been  in  the  field,  as  well  as  that  of  Indiana,  un- 
der Professor  Cox.  No  details  have  been  re- 
ceived in  regard  to  the  geological  survevs  con- 
nected with  the  expeditions  of  Professor  Hayden 
and  Lieutenant  Wheeler. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  record  of  Geo- 
graphical  Discovery  is  quite  full,  in  consequence 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  milder  season  of 
summer,  at  least  in  the  more  northern  climes. 

The  leading  foreign  journals  bring  us  addi- 
tional accounts  of  the  adventures  and  experi- 
ences of  the  Austrian  polar  expedition  on  the 
Tegethoff^  which  left  Tromsoe  July  14, 1872,  and 
of  which  meagre  information  was  lately  received 
by  telegraph.    According  to  these,  we  learn  that 
the  expedition  was  frozen  in  at  the  north  point 
of  Nova  Zembla  in  1872,  being  driven  with  the 
pack  ice  fourteen  months,  first  northeast  to  78^ 
east  longitude,  and  then  northwest,  until  Octo- 
ber, 1878.    The  crew  worked  in  vain,  in  the 
summer  of  1873,  to  free  the  ship;  and  in  August 
of  that  year  new  land  was  discovered,  whose 
I  boundary  line  was  not  to  be  seen  north  and  west. 
!  They  were  frozen  in,  and  wintered  in  79^  north 
latitude  and  59^  east  longitude.     I^ledge  jour- 
I  neys  were  carried  on,  from  the  9th  of  March  to 
the  4th  of  May,  1874,  a  little  beyond  82^  north 
latitude,  and  land  was  seen  to  the  eighty-third 
degree.    This  was  called  Francis  Joseph  Land, 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    No  ani- 
mals were  observed,  but  the  geological  structure 
was  interesting,  large  dolomite  mountains  being 
I  seen.     Formidable  glaciers  were  met  with,  and 
'  a  few  floating  pieces  of  wood  were  noticed. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1874,  the  crew  left  the 
ship  in  four  sledges,  and  after  journeying  ninety- 
six  days,  reached  Nova  Zembla,  where  they  met 
with  some  Russian  seamen,  and  were  taken  to 
Wardoe,  in  Norway.  Bnt  one  death  occurred, 
that  of  the  engineer,  from  consumption. 

The  participants  in  the  expedition  have  ro- 
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tarned  to  Vieima,  irhere  tbej  received  a  pablie 
OTation,  having  previously  been  lioniied  at  Ham* 
burg.  ^ 

Nothing  has  appeared  in  regard  to  any  other 
polar  exploring  party ;  bat  it  is  anderstood  that 
the  Aostrian  government  will  take  up  the  explo- 
ration wh^re  the  party  of  the  Tegetkoff  left  it, 
and  will  send  out  two  expeditions  next  year ;  the 
first  to  examine  more  thoroughly  Francis  Joseph 
Land  by  way  of  Spitzbergen,  and  a  second  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  pole  by  way  of  Gjeenland. 

A  British  arctic  expedition  for  the  coming  sear 
SOD  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  probable, 
the  selection  of  the  Smith  Sound  route  being  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  behindhand 
in  this  race  for  discovery,  and  that  either  under 
public  or  private  auspices  an  expedition  may  be 
initiated.  Already  Dr.  Hayes  and  several  of  the 
participants  in  the  Polaris  expedition,  as  Dr. 
Bessels,  Captain  Tyson,  H.  C.  Chester,  and  oth- 
ers, have  volunteered  their  services. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald^  with  his 
characteristic  liberality,  has  offered  to  bear  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  an  American  expedition. 

As  relating  in  a  measure  to  arctic  research 
we  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  destruction  by  the 
ice  in  Davis  Straits,  with  a  full  cargo  of  oil,  of 
the  Dundee  whaler  Arctic^  which,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, brought  the  greater  part  of  the  Po- 
laris  crew  to  Dundee  after  their  rescue  by  the 
Bavenscraig. 

The  project  of  converting  a  portion  6f  the  Sa- 
hara Desert  into  an  inUnd  sea  continues  to  find 
favor,  and  it  is  understood  that  thorough  surveys 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  precise  mode  of  ac- 
complishing this  object  are  under  way  by  the 
French  government.  As  to  whether  the  result 
aimed  at  is  desirable  or  not  is  at  present  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  discussion.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  replacing  of  a  large  amount  of  des- 
ert waste  by  water,  and  making  sea-ports  of  in- 
terior points  in  Algeria,  and  the  expected  res- 
toration of  an  ample  rain-fall  to  various  parts  of 
Northern  Africa,  are  viewed  with  favorable  an- 
ticipations. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  sea  mU  be  simply  an  immense  evapora- 
tion basin,  which  will  soon  be  clogged  up  with 
salt ;  or  that  a  serious  interference  will  take  pkice 
in  the  amount  of  heated  air  carried  across  the 
Mediterranean,  which  at  present  prevents  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Alpine  glaciers.  Should  this  be 
interrupted,  it  is  feared  that  increased  glacia- 
tion  will  ensue,  possibly  restoring  a  large  portion 
of  Central  Europe  to  its  condition  during  the 
reindeer  epoch.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  this 
great  engineering  operation,  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  attempted  by  the  French  au- 
thorities. 

A  survey  is  to  be  made  by  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  a  part 
of  the  river  can  not  be  diverted  so  as  to  occupy 
an  ancient  bed  now  closed,  and  thus  add  to  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  exploring  exp^itions  under  Professor 
Hayden  and  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  already  referred 
to,  have  completed  their  labors  for  the  season, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  on  their  way  back  to 
Washington,  and  we  shall  probably  soon  have 
some  announcement  of  the  general  results. 


Professor  Hartt,  who  has  devoted  so  much  at- 
tention to  exploration  in  Brazil,  has  returned  to 
that  country  for  the  fourth  time,  and  will  remain 
there  for  a*  considerable  period,  engaged  in  de- 
termining some  of  the  vexed  questions  in  regard 
to  the  geology  and  archsDology  of  the  country. 

Under  the  head  of  Zoology  we  have  to  record 
the  successful  prosecution  of  sundry  zoologioal 
researches  that  have  been  in  progress  during 
the  year.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
labors  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
which  have  been  conducted  at  the  village  of  No- 
ank,  in  Connecticut,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  Supplied  by  the  Navy 
Department  with  the  Bbu  LAght^  a  steam-tug 
of  about  eighty-five  tons,  thoroughly  equipped 
with  a  proper  crew  and  every  thing  suitable  for 
the  operations  of  the  commission,  and  under 
the  command  of  Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee, 
U.S.N.,  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  over  a  ra- 
dius of  twenty  miles  from  Noank  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion, embracing  in  its  extent  the  mouth  of  Uie 
Connecticut  River  to  the  west,  Gardner^s  Island 
and  Bay,  Montaok  Point,  Block  Island,  and  the 
region  to  the  east  of  Watch  Hill.  As  usual,  the 
section  of  the  marine  invertebrates  was  conduct- 
ed by  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  College, 
assisted  especially  bv  Messrs.  Smith  and  Clark, 
while  that  of  the  fishes  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  G. 
Brown  Goode,  of  Middletown,  assisted  b^  Mr. 
T.  H.  Bean,  the  whole  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Baird,  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
missioner. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  facilities  furnished 
by  the  commission  were  eagerly  'embraced  by 
numerous  specialists,  who  resorted  to  Noank, 
and  filled  the  place  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
Among  those  who  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  are  Professor  A.  Hyatt,  of  Boston, 
with  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Rathbnn  and  Salton- 
stall ;  Professor  Rice,  of  Middletown ;  Professor 
Eaton,  of  Yale;  Dr.  Farlow,  of  Cambridge;  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Leidy  and  Dr.  Henry  Chapman, 
of  Philadelphia ;'  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem, 
and  many  others. 

Among  the  most  interesting  results  of  the 
summer's  work  was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
the  cold  northern  current  which  passes  around 
Cape  Cod  to  the  south  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  is  cut  off  from  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buz- 
zard's Bay  by  the  warm  belt  of  shore  water, 
strikes  into  Fisher's  Sound,  bringing  with  it  the 
characteristic  northern  animals;  so  that,  quite 
contrary  to  the  usual  expectation,  the  general 
fauna  of  the  vicinity  of  Noanlc  and  Watch  Hitl 
is  more  boreal  than  that  of  Newport  and  Wood's 
Hole. 

The  Anderson  School  at  Penikese,  which  may 
also  be  considered  as  an  establishment  for  zoo- 
logical exploration,  has  had  a  successful  season, 
as  many  persons  of  both  sexes  as  could  be  ac- 
commodated availing  themselves  of  its  privileges. 
Numerous  special  researches  were  prosecuted  by 
the  students  under  the  direction  of  the  natural- 
ists who  had  charge  of  the  establishment  during 
the  summer,  among  them  Professors  Putnam, 
Morse,  and  Packard. 

In  a  recently  publbhed  letter  from  Professor 
Wyville  Thompson,  we  have  additional  news 
from  the  Challenger  and  new  discoveries  in  zo- 
ology. South  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  deep- 
sea  fife  was  abundant,  and  confirmed  the  notion 
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already  entertained  of  the  similarity  of  the  ant- 
arctic to  the  arctic  fanna.  Many  of  the  species 
dredged  by  the  Challenger  were  identical  with 
those  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Norway. 
The  trawl  was  used  with  success  in  1600  fath- 
oms, when  the  well-known  deep-sea  genera  Eu- 
pUctella,  Hi/alonema,  Umbellulariaf  and  Flabel- 
lum,  a  coral,  and  two  new  genera  of  crinoids, 
some  new  echinoderms,  and  remarkable  crastacea 
were  obtained.  The  deepest  trawling  was  done 
in  2G0O  fathoms,  when  holothurians  were  taken 
in  abundance,  with  several  star-fishes,  actlnioB, 
and  an  elegant  brachiopod  shell. 

Among  the  zoological  communications  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  was  a  paper  on  the 
embryology  of  ascidians,  by  Giard.  He  insbts 
particularly  on  the  existence  of  chitinons  rays, 
especially  abundant  at  the  extremity  of  the  dor- 
sal cord,  but  also  found  along  the  entire  length 
of  this  organ,  as  observed  in  Cynthia  and  Poifs- 
iyela.  The  tail  of  the  tadpole-like  young  of  the 
ascidian,  says  Giard,  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed from  that  of  a  young  fish  or  even  a  young 
batrachian. 

We  referred  some  time  ago  to  a  parasitic  worm 
found  by  Professor  Macrady  ia  the  genital  glands 
of  the  oyster  in  South  Carolina.  It  seems  that 
a  similar  species  has  for  twenty  years  been  known 
to  exist  in  Europe  in  the  genital  glands  of  the 
oyster  and  cardium.  Its  sporocysts  and  the  cer^ 
cana-like  young  were  then  kno\vn,  but  recently 
Mr.  Giard  has  found  that  these  voung  are  encyst- 
ed in  the  Belone  vulgaris,  a  ^sh  found  on  the 
French  coast. '  Now  what  finally  becomes  of  the 
encysted  Bucephalus  haimeanust  Giard  does 
not  know,  but  supposes  that  it  passes  into  an- 
other fish  of  the  genus  Gcuterostomum,  the  Be- 
lone serving  as  food  for  this  latter  large  fish. 

An  important  note  on  the  habits  of  the  army- 
worm,  which  is  estimated  to  destroy  annually 
nearly  $50,000,000  worth  of  cotton  in  the  South- 
em  States,  is  published  by  Mr.  Grote  in  the 
American  Naturalist.  This  m6th  was  first  de- 
scribed and  named  by  Htibner,  from  Brazil,  in 
1822,  under  the  name  of  Atetia  argiltacea. 
Mr.  Grote  shows  that  the  insect  hibernates  as 
a  moth,  and  that  it  dies  out  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  cotton  belt  every  year, 
and  is  replaced  the  succeeding  year  by  immigra- 
tion from  more  southern  localities,  and  where 
the  cotton-plant  is  perennial.  The  worm  never 
attacks  the  young  cotton-plant  in  Central  Ala- 
bama in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  but  appears 
at  its  earliest  at  the  end  of  June,  and  is  invaria- 
bly preceded  by  flights  of  the  adult  moth.  Since 
in  Central  Alabama  insect  life  becomes  active  as 
early  as  March  (and  before  then  the  hibernated 
cotton-moth  has  disappeared),  Mr.  Grote  asks, 
'*  What  is  the  insect  doing  between  that  date 
and  July,  when  the  worm  appears?  and  why 
is  the  young  cotton  not  attacked  in  May  by  the 
worms  from  the  eggs  deposited  by  the  '  hiber- 
nating* moths?"  If  the  '* hibernating"  moths 
lay  eggs,  their  progeny  perish  from  lack  of  food. 
But  many  chrysolids,  he  adds,  are  killed  by  frost, 
and  there  is  great  irregularity  about  the  comple- 
tion of  the  final  brood  of  moths,  arising  from  the 
age  of  the  insect  and  the  approach  of  the  winter. 

According  to  Professor  Semper,  the  embryos  of 
the  rays  and  sharks  have  segmentary  organs  like 
those  of  the  annelides.    Vogt  regards  tliis  fact  as 


a  farther  indication  of  a  relationship  between  the 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 
'  La  Revue  Scient\fique,  in  its  summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  states  that  M.  Yailiant 
has  studied  the  scales  of  the  lateral  line  in  certain 
fishes,  and  regards  these  sctles  a^  organs- of  spe- 
cial  sense. 

At  the  same  meeting  Professor  Sabatier  spoke 
on  the  circumvolutions  of  the  hippocampus  in 
the  bituns  qf  mammals  and  man.  He  regards 
the  hippocampus  as  a  nervous  ganglion,  a  gan- 
glionic conductor  placed  between  the  anterior 
and  the  intermediate  brain,  and  whose  devel- 
opment is  constantly  proportional  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  olfactory  lobes  in  the  vertebrate 
series. 

In  boring  Artesian  wells  in  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara very  small  fishes,  resembling  the  white-bait, 
not  unfrequently  occur,  which  inhabit  the  watere 
of  the  subterranean  bed  of  the  desert.  They 
are  identical  with  a  species  from  the  waters  of 
Biskra.  The  male  differs  from  the  female  in 
being  transversely  barred,  so  that  some  authors 
have  regarded  it  as  a  distinct  species.  The  eyes 
are  well  formed,  although  these  tishes  live  a  part 
of  the  time  in  obscurity.  It  seems  that  as  far 
back  as  1 849  the  governor  of  the  oases  of  Thebes 
and  Gaibe,  in  Egypt,  stated  that  an  Artesian  well, 
about  105  feet  deep,  which  he  had  cleaned  out, 
furnished  for  his  table  fishes  which  probably  came 
from  the  Nile,  as  the  sand  which  he  had  brought 
up  from  this  Artesian  well  was  identical  with  that 
of  this  river.  In  the  Sahara,  as  in  Egypt,  these 
fishes  were  carried  away  by  the  waters,  which 
filtered  into  the  soil  down  to  the  subterranean 
sheet  into  which  the  Artesian  wells  open.  Ger- 
vais  claims  to  have  established  the  fact  that  these 
subterranean  fishes  are  essentially  fiuviatile,  and 
that  some  like  them  are  found  in  the  rivera  of 
Senegal  and  Mozambique,  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  even  America. 
Their  fossil  representatives  are  not  found  in  de- 
posits of  marine  origin,  and  all  that  we  know 
occur  in  lacustrine  formations.  The  existence 
of  these  fishes  can  not,  then,  serve  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  former  presence  of  the  waters  of  the 
MediteiTanean  on  the  soil  of  the  north  of  Afiica. 

M.  Toussaint,  in  studying  the  cause  of  the  re- 
gurgitation of  the  food  in  the  process  of  rumina- 
tion, thinks  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  the 
food,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  Itqnid,  as- 
cends to  the  mouth  during  rumination  by  the 
efiects  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Dr.  Sclater  announces  the  existence  of  a  new 
species  of  cassowary  from  New  Guinea,  being 
the  second  known  in  that  country. 

Judge  Caton,  of  Illinois,  who  has  been  paving 
much  attention  to  the  American  deer,  visited 
Europe  the  last  summer  for  the  express  purpose 
of  studying  the  species  in  life  there,  and,  some- 
what contrary  to  his  former  conclusions,  based 
upon  imperfect  evidence,  he  is  now  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  specific  difference  whatever  between 
tlie  American  and  European  caribou  and  moose, 
and  that  the  American  elk  and  the  red  deer  or 
the  stag  of  Europe  are  derivatives  from  a  com- 
mon stock.  The  corresponding  forms  of  the  two 
continents  he  however  considers  to  be  distinct 
branches. 

Among  matters  of  Ethnohgical  moment,  we 
may  remark  that  Dr.  Conto  de  Mngalhaes  luu 
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just  published  at  Rio  Janeiro  a  work  in  PoTtu- 
gnese  opon  the  anthropology  of  Brazil,  consist- 
ing of  a  collection  of  papers  and  addresses  before 
learned  societies  by  the  author.  He  concludes 
that  man  has  existed  in  Brasil  one  hundred  thou- 
sand years ;  that  some  of  the  native  languages 
(the  Quichua,  for  instance)  hare  borrowed  about 
two  thousand  roots  from  the  Sanskiiu  He  makes 
the  tall  dark  tribes,  like  the  Guaicnrii  of  Matto 
Grosso,  to  be  the  primitive  stock,  and  derives  the 
other  shorter  and  lighter  races  from  a  mixture 
of  these  with  white  races  in  prehistoric  times. 

On  August  7  the  Archnologicnl  Congress  met 
at  Stockholm — the  very  day  that  Iceland  cele- 
brated her  thousand  years*  festival.  Count  Hen- 
ning  Hamilton  was  chosen  president  Many 
flattering  compliments  were  paid  to  Sweden,  the 
land  of  LinnsBus,  Berzelius,  Betzius,  and  Nilnon, 
for  the  conspicuous  part  she  had  borne  in  ar- 
chsBoIogical  researches.  Among  the  questions 
discussed  were,  "  What  are  the  eariiest  traces  of 
the  presence  of  man  in  Sweden  ?**  '  *  Can  the  pre- 
cise way  in  which  the  trade  in  amber  was  carried 
on  in  early  times  be  pointed  out  ?"  (This  subject 
elicited  a  considerable  amount  of  lively  discus- 
sion.) *'  What  characterizes  the  age  of  the  pol- 
ished stone  implements  in  Sweden  ?  and  can  the 
remains  of  this  age  be  referred  to  a  single  race, 
or  are  we  to  suppose  that  sev^al  peoples  were  in- 
habiting  Sweden  at  the  same  time  f"  '*  The  ori- 
gin and  history  of  the  Bronie  Age  in  Sweden." 
"The  Iron  Age  in  Sweden."  *' Bjorko  and  oth- 
er old  prehistoric  towns  of  Sweden  and  other 
paru  of  Europe."  "What  are  the  anatomical 
and  ethnical  features  peculiar  to  the  prehistoric 
man  in  Sweden  ?"  Between  three  and  four  hun^ 
dred  distinguished  ethnologists  were  present  at 
the  Congress  from  various  parts  of  the  worid. 
The  utmost  harmony  and  enthusiasm  prevailed. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Buda-Pesth, 
Hungary. 

Mr.  W.  Pengeily,  F.B.S.,  read  before  Section 
C  of  the  Bridsh  Aasociation  the  tenth  report  of 
the  coamiittee  for  exploring  Kent's  Cavern,  Tor- 
quay, and  Mr.  B.  H.  llddeman  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  for  assisting  in  the  exploration 
of  the  Settle  Yictoria  Caves,  in  both  of  which 
fresh  evidence  was  adduced  of  tlie  existence  of 
human  remains  in  connection  with  animals  of 
the  Drift. 

On  the  10th  of  August  last  the  fourth  exhibi- 
tion of  the  "Union  Centrale  des  Beaux-Arts 
Appliqods  k  rindustrie"  was  opened  at  Paris  by 
President  M'Mahon.  One  of  the  obiects  of  the 
Union  is  to  give,  in  costumes,  models,  photo- 
graphs, and  other  pictures,  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  history  of  dress  from  the  earliest  times  un- 
til the  end  of  the  last  century.  Every  object  of 
dothing  was  well  represented,  and  the  whole  af- 
fiiir  is  spoken  of  as  being  most  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

The  Congress  of  Orientalists  conrened  in  Lon- 
don September  14,  with  representatives  from  ev- 
ery continent.  The  opening  address  of  the  pres- 
ident was  an  exhaustive  account  both  of  the  work 
already  accomplished  by  Orientalists  and  of  the 
fields  of  labor  yet  to  be  cultivated. 

Under  tlie  bead  of  Boiany  we  may  reA^r  to 
the  great  interest  that  has  lately  been  excited  in 
regi^  to  the  phyriologicBl  functions  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  certain  plants  which  possess  a  varie- 
ty of  means  for  attracting  and  securing  insects, 
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this  phenomenon  being  at  one  time  regarded  as 
incidental,  but  now  believed  to  have  a  direct  re- 
lation to  nutrition,  as  it  is  maintained  by  many 
thai  the  insects  are  actnallv  absorbed  into  the 
substance  of  the  plants  and  digested.  Among 
those  of  special  note  in  tliis  connection  are  the 
various  species  of  ^Sarracsnta,  or  side-saddle  flow- 
er; of  X>rosera,  or  sun-dew;  TV^^peaf Am,  or  pitch- 
er-plant ;  possibly  the  Azalea  meeoMtt,  etc. 

At  the  meetings  both  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  American  special  interest  centred 
in  communications  on  these  subjects ;  on  the  one 
part  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  and  on  the  other  by 
Dr.  Gray  and  Dr.  Mellichamp. 

Agriculturists  and  horticulturists  in  France 
and  elsewhere  are  troubled  very  much  by  the 
ravages  of  certain  noxious  insects,  the  Phyllox* 
era^  or  grape-vine  louse,  in  France  being  espe- 
cially prominent  as  shown  by  the  laige  propor- 
tion of  communications  made  on  this  subject  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  Correspond- 
ing in  prominence  in  this  country  to  the  rarages 
of  the  PhyUoxera  in  Europe,  and  of  even  greater 
magnitude,  are  those  of  the  grasshopper,  the  cot- 
ton army-worm,  and  the  potato-bug,  and  pub- 
lic ingenuity  is  constantly  occupied  in  devising 
remedies  for  the  pests.  A  large  reward — some 
#20,000 — ^has  been  offered  in  France  in  connec- 
tion with  the  PhjfUoxera,  but  as  yet  without  any 
one  being  able  to  claim  it. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Hartford  last 
August  Mr.  H.  F.  Armsby  presented  a  paper  on 
the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  The  results  of  a  lar^ 
number  of  experiments,  chiefly  by  European 
chemists,  upon  the  long-vexed  question  of  the 
sources  of  the  supply  of  nitrogen  to  plants  were 
given,  and  followed  by  accounts  of  experiments 
by  the  author.  The  object  of  these  latter  was 
to  throw  light  upon  the  gain  and  loss  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  spiL  The  method  adopted  consisted 
in  allowing  oiganic  matter  containing  a  known 
amount  of  nitrogen  to  decay  under  circumstances 
in  which  all  the  nitrogen  given  off  or  accumu- 
lated could  be  measured.  Bam-yaid  manure 
mixed  with  pulverised  flesh,  in  some  cases  alone, 
in  others  mixed  with  caustic  potash  or  gypsum, 
or  both,  was  subjected  in  one  series  of  experi- 
ments to  the  action  of  purified  air,  and  in  an- 
other to  that  of  pure  nitrogen.  The  results 
showed  a  loss  of  nitrogen  in  all  cases  except 
those  in  which  caustic  potash  without  gypsum 
was  used.  No  trace  of  nitric  acid  was  found,  so 
that  the  gain  in  nitrogen  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  nitrification.  The  fact  of  the  fixation  of  ni- 
trogen was  demonstrated,  but  not  explained. 
Gypsnm  seemed  to  prevent  in  part  the  loss  of  ni^ 
trogen. 

Tlie  condition  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
fixation  and  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Armsby :  I .  The  loss  of  free  nitro- 
gen during  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic matter  is  generally  due  to  oxidising  action. 
2.  An  increase  of  combined  nitrogen  in  soil  may 
take  place  by  oxidation  of  free  nitrogen  to  nitric 
acid.  8.  Some  organic  substances  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  caustic  alkali  are  able  to  fix  free  nitro- 
gen without  the  agency  of  oxygen  or  the  forma- 
tion of  nitric  acid. 

A  new  fodder  plant,  the  Sj/mphtfinm  cameaai' 
tun  (Caucasian  comfrey),  is  exciting  a  fcreat  deal 
of  attention  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England. 
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The  fi^t  authorities  confirm  acconDts  of  crops 
fabulously  large,  and  it  is  said  that  this  must 
soon  replace  most  other  fodder  plants. 

A  Geiman  agricaltural  journal  has  lately  pub- 
lished an  article  upon  the  protection  of  manure 
heaps  from  rain,  by  roofs,  from  reasoning  based 
npon  obserrations  by  Meister.  So  long  as  the 
manure  heap  is  well  protected  from  flowing  and 
stationary  surface  water  it  will  receive  no  injury 
from  ordinary  rain-falls. 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  Rothamstead, 
England,  have  been  making  some  experiments 
upon  the  value  of  Indian  com  as  food  for  pigs. 
The  com  meal  alone  appeared  to  be  a  defective 
diet  With  addition  of  mineral  matters  the  in- 
crease in  live  weight  was  quite  satisfisictory  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  It 
IS  recommended  to  mix  Indian  meal  with  food 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  mineral  matters,  in  which 
form  its  use  will  be  iudidous. 

In  Engineering  the  most  interesting  item  of 
inteliigence  is  in  connection  with  the  Hooaae 
TunnS.  Although  the  actual  perforation  of  the 
rock  was  completed  in  November,  1678,  the  tun- 
nel route  is  not  yet  ready  for  traffic.  It  is  now 
announced  that  it  has  been  decided  to  lay  steel 
instead  of  iron  rails,  and  furthermore,  the  1st  of 
November  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  date  for 
running  the  first  train  through.  The  ranning 
of  regular  trains  may,  however,  be  delayed  a 
month  longer,  on  account  of  the  delay  incident 
upon  the  constraction  of  certain  bridges  west  of 
the  tunnel,  one  of  which  has  but  recently  been 
contracted  for.  The  grading  of  the  new  road 
west  of  the  tunnel  is  very  nearly  finished,  and  the 
track-kiyera  are  only  waiting  n>r  tlie  completion 
of  the  bridges  to  begin  their  work. 

In  England  the  proposition  to  constract  a  new 
Thames  tunnel,  to  fiicilitate  intercourse  between 
the  northeast  and  southeastern  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  is  being  strongly  urged. 

A  feature  of  much  interest  in  connection  with 
the  recently  constraeted  Ciig  of  Peking  is  the 
remarkable  speed  which  she  displayed  in  her 
trial  trip  to  Boston,  and  which  proves  her  dalm 
to  the  title  of  the  fastest  ocean-going  steamer 
afloat  Commander  R.  W.  Meade,  U.S.N.,  in 
a  published  card,  states  that  she  made,  under 
steam  alone,  eighteen  knots  in  one  hour  and 
three  and  a  half  minutes— a  record  altogether 
unprecedented.  The  Citg  of  Peking  has  gone 
to  San  Francisco,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  to 
take  her  position  in  the  fleet  of  the  Pacific  Moil 
Steam-ship  Company.  The  Citg  of  Tolno,  a 
companion  vessel  both  in  hull  and  engines,  and 
built  by  the  same  firm,  will  be  ready  for  her  trial 
trip  before  long.  It  is  worthy  of  being  placed 
upon  record  that  during  the  year  1874  the  Dela^ 
ware  River  ship-builders  have  launched  the  two 
fastest  steam-vessels  afloat  The  steel  torpedo 
boat  AeroUtej  built  by  Neafie  and  "Levy  for  the 
Egyptian  government,  made  on  her  late  trial  trip, 
with  a  new  engine,  twenty-one  miles  an  hour. 

The  organization  of  plans  for  the  Centennial 
Intemational  Exposition  appears  to  be  quietly 
progressing.  The  administration  has  lately  is- 
sued invitations  for  applications  for  space  to  in- 
tending exhibitors,  in  order  that  the  commission 
may  know  how  much  space  it  can  assign  to  for- 
eign nations. 

In  conhection  with  an  interesting  invention  re- 
corded in  our  sammaries  of  last  year,  vis.,  that 


of  Mr.  Loiseau,  for  utiliEing  waste  coal,  we  may 
record  the  fact  that  the  ^^I^oiseau  Pressed  Fnd 
Company**  has  been  formally  oiganized  during 
the  past  month,  with  a  number  of  prominent 
coal  men  as  managers.  Tlie  erection  of  build- 
ings will  be  at  once  commenced  at  Port  Rich* 
mond,  Philadelphia,  and  the  new  fuel  is  prom* 
ised  for  the  market  in  December.  The  ma- 
chinery in  eourse  of  constraction  will  have  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  diem,  and  the  new  fuel 
will  be  offered  for  sale  at  (1  per  ton  below  the 
price  of  coal  in  lump. 

The  follomng  estimate  is  given  of  the  length 
of  railway  lines  in  course  of  operation  and  con- 
straction on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1874 : 

In  operation, 

Fmoe IttOOOmllei. 

Great  Britain T,a00    *« 

America 74,000    «* 

In  oowrm  of  oontltrtuiion  and  profeeted, 

France 6,100m!Ie8.  ' 

Great  Britain 8,600    •* 

America 1S,000    *' 

The  length  of  railways  throughout  the  worid  ex- 
ceeds two  million  miles,  and  the  capital  invested 
in  them  within  the  last  thirty  years  is  about  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

A  forty-mile  conduit  for  piping  petroleum  to 
Pittsburg,  connecting  that  city  with  Millerstown 
by  a  line  of  three-inch  tubing,  is  now  in  course 
of  construction,  and  when  completed  and  in  op- 
eration will  in  its  character  and  uniqueness  find 
no  parallel  in  the  world. 

The  points  connected  by  this  lengthy  string  of 
tubing  are  Millerstovm,  the  centre  of  the  deep- 
well  region  of  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Fairview  Station,  on  the  West  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, about  eight  miles  from  the  city.  From  the 
receiring  tanks  at  the  former  place  eonnections 
of  inch  pipe  ramify  to  the  producing  regions  ad- 
jacent, and  collect  the  petroleum  in  two  tanks 
of  25,000  barrels  capacity,  and  at  Fairview  fire 
immense  tanks  will  be  erected  of  1 25,000  barrels 
capacity,  from  which  the  Pittsburg  refiners  will 
be  supplied  by  a  pipe  laid  across  the  Alleghany 
River. 

As  a  matter  connected  with  Therapeutics  wo 
may  refer  to  the  attempt  frequently  made  to  in- 
troduce medicines  into  the  human  system  by  the 
galvanic  current,  but  until  lately  with  little  suc- 
cess. It  is  now  stated  that  if  the  substance  to 
be  introduced  is  placed  at  both  poles,  and  the 
current  reversed  every  few  minutes,  an  apprecia- 
ble quantity  can  be  transferred,  quite  enough  in 
some  cases  to  produce  a  serious  toxical  effect 
upon  various  animals,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  human  subjects  may  be  treated  ben- 
eficially. 

Our  Necrology  for  the  month  is,  we  regret  to 
say,  nnnsiially  full,  embracing  Dr.  JeflTrics  Wy- 
man,  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  J.  H.  SUck,  of  Blooms- 
bury,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gavit,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Louis  Seebohm,  in  the  United  States;  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Beke,  the  geographer,  Sir  John  Rennie  and 
Sir  William  Fairbaim,  eminent  engineers,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Shnttleworth,  in  Great  Britain ;  in 
Italy,  Mr.  Paul  Rosa,  the  astronomer ;  in  Swe- 
den, Professor  AngstrBm ;  and  in  France,  the 
travelers  Donraanx-Dupr^tf  and  Joubert,  the 
Comte  de  Ponttoulant,  M.  Teulieres,  and  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  Ponchet,  the  eminent  physiologist 
and  microscopist. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUB  Record  U  doMd  on  the  22d  of  October.— 
Political  State  Conventions  have  been  held 
as  follows :  The  Nevada  Rq>ablican,  at  Winne- 
mucca,  September  24,  nominating  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hazelett  for  Governor;  Sonth  Carolina  Inde- 
pendent Bepoblican,  at  Charleston,  October  8, 
nominating  Judge  John  T.  Green  for  Governor; 
South  Carolina  Conservative,  at  Columbia,  Oc* 
tober  8,  indorsing  the  Independent. Republic- 
an nominations ;  Massachusetts  Republican,  at 
Worcester,  October  7,  nomin«ting  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Talbot  for  Governor;  Massachusetts 
Labor  Reform,  at  Boston,  October  9,  nominating 
J.  W.  Andrews  for  Governor. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  recon- 
structed States  met  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
October  18.  The  object  of  the  convention  was 
to  consider  the  situation  of  the  Southern  States 
and  the  possibility  of  establishing  order  as  against 
outrage,  and  the  political  and  social  equality  of 
the  colored  race  as  against  the  opponents  of  the 
Civil  Righu  BilL  An  address  to  the  Southern 
people  was  issued,  and  a  permanent  committee 
appointed. 

Elections  were  held  October  18  in  Arkanaas, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  West  Yiiginia, 
and  Dakota.  In  Ohio  the  Democratic  ticket, 
headed  by  William  Bell,  Jun.,  toe  Secretary  of 
State,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  from  18,000 
to  20,000,  with  a  Democratic  gain  of  six  Con- 
gressmen. In  Indiana  Joseph  £.  Neff,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  about  15,000,  and  there 
was  a  Democratic  gain  of  five  Congressmen.  In 
Arkansas  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  Con- 
servative ticket,  which  was  carried  by  a  Tote  of 
75,000;  the  new  constitution  was  ratified  by 
this  vote.  In  Iowa  the  Republican  majority 
amounted  to  40,000.  There  was  also  a  Repuh- 
lican  majority  in  Nebraska,  where  there  were 
four  tickets  contestant.  In  Dakota  there  was  a 
Republican  majority  oa  Congress  and  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  local  tickets.  The  total  gain 
of  Democratic  Congressmen  in  these  October 
elections  was  twelve.  In  West  Virginia  the  en- 
tire Democratic  delegation  was  elected. 

The  Vermont  Legislature,  October  20,  re-elect- 
ed George  F.  Edmonds  United  Sutes  Senator  for 
six  years  from  March  4, 1875. 

CSeneral  Mitre  has  headed  an  insurrection 
against  the  government  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
foderation. 

The  earthquake  in  GnatemnU  on  September 
8  turns  out  to  have  been  a  great  calamity.  Sev- 
eral towns  were  mined,  and  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred lives  were  lost. 

Early  in  October  Count  von  Amim,  formerly 
German  embassador  at  Paris,  was  arrested  by 
the  German  government.  The  chai^  against 
him  was  that  he  had  embexsled  documents  be- 
longing to  the  records  of  the  Paris  embassy. 

A  succession  of  Carlist  defeats  has  been  re- 
ported. It  would  appear  that  there  is  much  dis- 
affection among  the  Carlist  troops,  and  Uiat  the 
army  of  Don  Carlos  is  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 

The  elections  in  France  for  the  Councils  Gen- 
eral have  resulted  in  the  choice  of  672  republic- 
ans, 604  monarchists,  and  155  Bonapartisu.  In 


the  elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Assembly 
there  have  been  republican  gains.  In  Ajaccio 
Prince'  Bonaparte  was  elect^  to  the  Council 
General  over  Prince  Napoleon. 

M.  Henri  Salles  has  recently  published  a  book 
in  which  he  shows  that  during  the  last  three 
years  there  have  been  eighteen  partial  elections, 
with  the  following  results:  Of  the  184  Depu- 
ties elected  152  ^ve  been  Republicans  and  82 
Monarchists.  In  these  elections  nearly  nine 
millions  of  voters  have  taken  part,  and  their  votes 
are  divided  as  follows:  Republicans,  in  round 
numbers,  5,600,000;  Monarchists,  8,000,000; 
Bonapartists,  700,000 ;  Legitimists,  400,000— 
giving  the  Republicans  an  absolute  majority  of 
2,500,000  votes  over  all  other  factions  of  France 
voting  during  the  last  three  years. 

Alderman  David  Henry  Stone  was,  Septem- 
ber 29,  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In  the 
election  for  member  of  Pariiament  for  Northum- 
berland Mr.  Bradlangh  was  defeated.  After  the 
election  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  supporters  attacked  the 
hotel  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  Liberal  candidate. 

The  Feejee  Islands  have  been  formally  annex- 
ed to  the  British  Empire. 

A  boundary  dispute  between  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  which  was  referred  to  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  the  United  States  minister  at  Rome,. for 
arbitration,  has  been  decided  by  him  in  favor  of 
Italy,  whidi  thereby  acquires  1800  acres  of  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Lincoln  Monument  was  unveiled  at  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Illinois,  October  1 5. 
An  oration  was  d^ivered  by  the  Hon.  Richard  J. 
Oglesby,  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 

DISASTSR& 

Stptemher  28. — ^Terrific  gale  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.    Damages  $250,000. 

September  80. — Collision  on  the  Alleghany 
Valley  Railroad  near  New  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Three  persons  killed  and  three  seriously 
injured. 

October  8. — Collision  on  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.    Four  persons  seriously  injured. 

October.  U, — ^A  barge -load  of  gunpowder, 
weighing  four  tons,  exploded  on  Regent  s  Canal, 
near  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London,  killing 
twelve  persons  and  injuring  many  others,  besides 
destroymg  much  property.  Houses  and  bridges 
— 4ome  (?  the  former  b^ng  two  miles  distant — 
were  shattered,  and  a  number  of  animals  in  the 
gardens  were  killed.  The  noise  of  the  explosion 
was  heard  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Among 
the  houses  destroyed  was  that  of  the  artist  Alma 
Tadema. 

October  18.— The  Tnrkij»h  town  Akhioiyi, 
containing  5000  inhabitants,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bur- 
ghas,  BlMk  Sea,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

October  15. — Collision  of  two  ships  in  the 
British  Channel    Eleven  persons  drowned. 

OBITUABY. 

September  26.— In  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  Right 

.Rev.  Henry  Washington  Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Iowa,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

October  7.— In  New  York,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Eddy,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 
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ALFRED  EBERHARD,  a  Bcholar  of  Ber- 
lin, 18  the  editof  of  a  work  recently  publish-^ 
ed  in  that  citj  entitled  Philogtloa :  ifieroelis  et 
Philagrii  Facetia,  It  is  a  sort  of  **  Complete 
Jester"  from  a  few  jocose  old  Greeks,  and  is 
nmosing  not  so  much  perhaps  for  the  pith  of  the 
anecdotes  as  for  giring  an  inkling  of  what  was 
regarded  as  funny  by  those  old  fdlows.  We 
quote  a  few : 

**  A  man  accosted  a  foolish  physician  with  a 
statement  of  kis  case :  '  Doctor,  when  I  wake  up 
out  of  sleep  I'm  half  an  hour  in  darkness  before 
I  reeoyer  my  sight  as  I  haye  it  now/  *  Ay,  in- 
deed,' said  the  physician ;  *  then  don't  wake  op 
till  the  half  how* 8  over!' " 

'*  An  Abderite  wanted  to  hang  himself.  The 
rope  broke  and  he  braised  his  head.  Without 
delay  he  ran  to  the  apotheoary'a  for  a  plaster, 
applied  it  carefully  to  toe  bruised  place,  and  then 
proceeded  to  carry  out  his  suicidal  project.  '*  Tlie 
joke  recalls  one  of  the  anecdotes  told  in  the  pleas- 
nnt  Memorial  of  Archibald  Cotutabkj  by  bis  son, 
recently  published :  An  old  deaf  aunt  of  the  pub> 
Ibher  was  on  her  death-bed,  and  her  mind,  al- 
ways eccentric,  had  begun  to  wayer  and  fail. 
**  Aiin,"  she  said  to  her  attendant,  'Mf  I  should 
be  spared  to  be  taken  away,  I  hope  my  nephew 
will  get  Uie  doctor  to  open  my  head,  and  see 
whether  any  thing  can  be  done  for  my  hearing." 

*'Scholasticus  was  writing  to  his  &ther  from 
Athens,  and  pluming  himself  on  his  progress  in 
rhetoric  and  elocution,  to  acquire  which  he  had 
been  sent  thither.  He  added  this  paragraph; 
*  And  I  pray.  Sir,  that  on  returning  home  I  may 
find  you  d^endant  on  a  capital  chai^ge,  that  I 
may  air  my  oratory  in  your  defense.' "  This  is 
worthy  of  the  Irish  horse- stealer,  who,  when 
O'Connell  had  obtained  his  acquittal,  exchiiroed, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  gratitude,  **  Och,  coun- 
selor, I've  no  way  here  to  thank  yer  honor ;  but 
I  wisht  I  saw  yon  knocked  down  in  tne  own  par- 
ish— wouldn't  I  bring  a  fiiction  to  the  rescue !" 

Two  variations  of  one  and  the  same  story  anent 
the  overconscientiousness  of  convalescent  fools 
must  not  go  nnchronicled.  One  of  the  cUiss,  see- 
ing a  physician  coming,  as  was  his  wont,  slipped 
out  of  sight.  A  friend,  observing  this,  asked  the 
reason.  '  *  Well, "  said  the  other, '  *  'tis  some  Ume 
since  I  have  been  sick,  and  really  I'm  ashamed 
to  be  seen  by  him."  The  other  is  a  still  finer 
illustration  of  true  mauvais  honte,  **A  doctor 
gave  up  a  Cnmssan  patient.  The  patient  recoy- 
ered,  and  shirked  the  doctor.  On  the  latter  in- 
quiring the  reason,  the  explanation  was,  'Why, 
you  said  I  was  dying,  and  so  I'm  ashamed  to  be 
alive  and  well.'  Both  these  oatients  exhibit 
such  tenderness  for  their  medical  man^s  veracity 
as  to  merit  the  approval  with  which  a  modem 
leech  is  said  to  have  commended  a  punctual  swal- 
lower  of  his  medicines*—'*  Ah,  my  dear  Sir,  you 
deserve  to  be  ill  I** 

'*  An  astrologer  said  to  one  who  consulted  him 
in  a  lengthy  speech, '  It  is  not  in  your  horoscope 
that  you  should  have  children.'    *But  I  have 
seven, '  said  the  other.    *  Take  care  of  them,  then, ' . 
said  the  nnabashed  astrologer." 

That  a  witt^  speech  may  be  fired  off  by  a 
medical  practitioner  with  no  impeachment  of  his 
nonrtesy  or  politeness  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the 


doctor's  reply  to  a  lady  who  complained  to  him 
that,  "  alas  t  she  was  near  thirty."  '* Do  not  fret 
at  it,  madam,"  he  said,  with  'admirable  ii3>ny ; 
*'yon  will  get  farther  from  that  frightful  epoch 
every  day." 

Absence  of  mind  and  maladroitness  might  ex- 
plain the  story  of  the  man  who,  going  to  inquire 
for  a  sick  friend,  was  told  by  his  widow,  ''Alas! 
he's  gone,"  and  simply  replied,  *'If  he  return, 
wiU  you  say  I  called  r 

At  a  Democmtic  meeting  held  in  a  neighboi^ 
ing  city  it  was  deemed  that  a  good  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  have  a  barbecue.  The  mibjeet  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  finrorably, 
and  recommended  that  it  be  held  on  Friday  week. 
Upon  the  announcement  of  the  date  an  exoited 
Irishman  jumped  to  his  feet  and  ezclaiaied; 
**  Mr.  Prisidint  I  I'd  have  ye  to  nndenund,  Sur, 
that  the  great  heft  of  the  Diraroicratic  party  don's 
ate  mate  on  Friday  I"  Patrick  put  that  undeni- 
able fa6t  in  a  verycondse  and  pointed  way.  Hd 
couldn't  have  done  it  better,  llie  barbecue  waa 
not  held  on  Friday. 

In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  is  an  elderly  life-in- 
surance agent,  who  is  very  persistent  when  ap- 
proaching any  one  on  the  subject  of  life-insur- 
ance. After  pestering  a  certain  merchant  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  insured,  he  made  a  second 
call  and  again  broached  the  subject,  which  roused 
the  merchant's  ire,  and  he  angrily  bade  the  boro 
to  leave  the  store  and  never  mow  his  face  there 
again ;  if  he  did,  he  would  be  booted  out.  The 
agent  turned  to  go,  and  had  almost  reached  the 
door,  when  he  turned  back,  and  going  up  to  tha 
angry  tnan,  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
said,  **Had  yon  not  better  take  out  an  accident 
policy  before  yon  attempt  to  kick  me  out?" 
The  soft  and  winning  manner  in  which  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  mollified  the  tradesman,  and 
he  took  the  life  policy. 

Iv  a  serial — My  Irish  Story — now  in  course 
of  publication  in  an  English  periodical,  we  find 
an  amusing  stoiy  of  a  cab  driver,  who  gave  his 
horse  a  taste  of  whisky : 

'*  Well,  Sur,  there  was  wan  night  last  winther, 
an'  a  murtherin'  wet  night  it  was,  when  wan  o' 
the  militia  sint  for  me,  for  to  dhrive  him  beyant 
Leenawn,  this  rery  road,  for  to  go  to  a  party  giv- 
en by  a  gintleman  8  family.  I  didn't  care  for  the 
job,  but  as  all  quollity  was  goin',  there  wasn't 
a  yoke  for  love  or  money  but  the  very  car  ye're 
sittin'  on.  So  we  kem  to  terms  aisy  enough, 
for  I  never  fall  out  wud  a  gintleman,  an'  sure 
enough  just  all  as  wan  as  yenelf,  Sur,  he  had  a 
sup  in  a  flask,  an'  bestowed  it  wud  an  open  an' 
divartin'  hand.  Well,  yer  anner,  just  as  we  got 
about  half-ways  th'  axle  gey,  an'  left  ns  roarin* 
murther  in  the  middle  o'  the  road. 

**  *  What  am  I  to  do  now,  ye  villyan  V  says  he. 

'  *  *  Sorra  know  I  know,'say^I, '  barrin'  ye  Valk,* 
says  I. 

*''  *  I'm  bet,'  says  he, '  be  nushi  av  me  dhress 
boots, 'says  he. 

"•Three  for  ye,' says  I. 

'*  But  there  was  luck  in  store  for  him,  for  up 
comes  a  shay,  bound  for  the  same  party,  that  gev 
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him  a  sate.  He  ped  me  honest,  an*  it  was  onlj 
whin  he  was  a  mile  off  that  I  fonnd  the  flask  on 
the  sate  that  jre're  sittin*  on  now.  I  dhmnk  his 
health,  an*  made  the  baste  dhrink  it  too ;  an' 
somehow  or  another,  begorra,  the  next  thing  I 
remimber  wm  me  dhraggin'  the  car,  an'  that 
baste  there  sittin'  ap  in  me  sate  as  nnconsamed 
as  the  Chief  Baron  chargin'  for  mnrther,  an* 
beltin'me  wnd  the  whip  as  hard  as  he  cod  lick.** 

«•  And  what  then,  Micky  ?" 

**  I  never  gir  him  a  taste  o'  spenits  from  that 
night  to  this,  yoranner." 

**rm  greatly  afraid  that  you  were  drank, 
Micky." 

*M  wasn't  dhmnk." 

*•  Were  yon  sober?** 

•«  I  wasn't  sober." 

**  Well,  if  yon  were  neither  drank  nor  sober, 
what  were  yon  ?" 

He  pulled  ap  the  too  willing  steed  in  order  to 
glte  emphasis  to  his  reply : 

/  vaj  i^fon  the  d^nnve,  yer  airaer." 
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It  is  an  almost  erery-day  occurrence  to  see 
written  on  the  closed  doors  of  pkices  of  bosiness 
an  announcement  that  the  circamstance  is  in 
consequence  of  domestic  bereavement.  It  has 
been  left  to  a  German  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
to  tererse  the  cause,  and  to  be  the  first  to  indi- 
cate, in  a  humorous  manner,  his  delight  at  the 
marriage  of  his  daaghter,  which  he  did  thus: 
^  This  store  is  dosed  on  acooaat  of  some  fun  in 
the  famUy."  

Trb  poet  eqaallv  with  the  politician  is  made 
to  feel  the  inconvenient  rontations  of  party.  But 
the  poet,  bursting  with  the  grand  injustice  of  his 
eviction  from  place,  has  the  advantage  over  the 
mere  politician  in  patting  his  grievances  as  well 
as  his  **  views"  in  poetic  numbers.  Thus  when 
Mr.  Walt  Whitman  lost  the  honorable  and  com- 
fortable position  he  had  so  long  and  creditably 
held  in  the  poblic  service  at  Washington,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his 
inner  consciousness  the  following : 

Cnrsad,  wretched,  stupefied, 

Tluouffh  me,  Indeed,  to-day,  a  nlllloa  or  tbereabonts 

Of  witbetlDg  and  nuMmbittered  emotions,  disgusted, 

Bipple  and  regurgitate; 

nirougb  me,  the  andoit  prfvflege,  too, 

To  get  upon  my  ear  and  Imprecate. 

FOu  be  the  ivlnd  that  Uowb  thee,  and  swift 

Tbe  trap  that  traps  thee,  O  cealous  Brlstow  I 

Implacable  Kentuckian ! 

Benold  me !    Tbtne  and  retrenchment's  victim, 

nmat  beartleasly,  with  only  two  months'  wagee. 

On  a  cold«  cold  world  I 

With  heaven-klsatog  mercmy  ninety-eight  degrees  in 

the  shade  I 
O  scanty  pittance!   O  played-outneas! 
Gone  up!    Obliterated! 
Scooped!  

Caxada's  bright  and  sensible  Govemor-Gon- 
eml,  Lord  Dofferin,  has  given  the  Dominion 
people  a  new  by-word,  which  has  spread  with 
electric  rapidity  fh>m  one  end  of  Canada  to  tbe 
other.  On  his  voyage  out,  being  called  upon 
by  the  emigrants  to  address  them,  he  alludea  to 
this  phrase,  which  had  grated  harshly  on  his 
ears :  **He  had  the  misfortune  to  have  too  many 
children."  Lord  D.  said:  **I  remarked  that 
perhaps  no  better  idea  could  be  given  of  the  dif- 
ferences  between  the  old  country  and  their  new 
home  than  by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  England 
a  struggling  man  might  be  overweighted  in  the 


battle  of  life  by  a  numerous  family,  in  the  land 
to  which  they  were  going  a  man  could  scarcely 
have  too  many  children.  Here  I  was  applauded 
Ittstilv,  with  a  cheerful  accompaniment  of  laugh- 
ter also,  when  I  was  further  greeted  with  an  ap- 
proving  thump  on  the  back  bv  a  stalwart  young 
emigrant,  who  cried  out,  '  Right  you  are,  Sir ; 
that  s  what  I've  been  telling  Emily!' "  The  Ca- 
nadians have  got  up  the  slang  phrase,  "  Tkat^s 
what  Fve  been  telling  Emily ^''^  having  had  the 
anecdote  made  familiar  by  going  the  round  of 
the  papers,  and  one  hears  every  where,  **  That*» 
what  ive  httn  telling  Emify,** 

A  QKNIUa 
wmou  nm  osoMAir  or  OLAimirs. 
"  FanwD  Ass,"  said  the  Foz^  be  met  blm  one  day, 
uirb«t|MVM  w  4i»«tr  iD^bsmps^  askea  the  gram- 
matical crier,  who  opened  the  door  to  him, 
<    '*  Is  the  judges  at  home?" 

•*  No,  Sir,"  sternly  replied  the  outraged  gram- 
tnarian,  **  but  one  of  them  are,"  dmwling  out  the 
last  word  with  marked  emphasis,  in  intended 
correction  of  the  barrister's  blunder. 


A  TOimo  man  attending  the  funeral  of  his 
mother  (who,  however,  had  not  been  very  kind 
to  him)  was  displaying  a  levity  and  unconcern 
which  were  not  veiy  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
His  minister  thought  it  his  duty  to  rebuke  him 
for  his  unbecoming  conduct,  and  told  him  that 
he  ought  to  show  some  '*  respect  for  his  mother's 
memory." 

**  Respect  I"  said  the  young  man  in  reply; 
''what  more  respect,  minister,  would  you  have 
me  to  show?  Do  wm  not  see  that  I  have  my 
^auMbjf  dothee  an  r  He  evidently  thought  that 
*' Sunday  clothes"  would  cover  **a  multitude  of 


sins. 


The  following  story  is  told  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  who  ofilciated  many  years  ago  in  a 
parish  in  Ulster,  but  who,  we  must  add,  was 
bventually  degraded  from  his  sacred  office: 

On  one  occasion  this  priest  was  very  hard  np 
for  cash.  He  had  often  been  so  before,  and  on 
many  previous  simiUr  occasions  had  used  vari- 
es devices  to  get  money  from  his  congregation. 
8pfeHWr,tef!'!flilgd  to  be  at  hjg  wits'  end.  Ak 
human  nature!  good  points' ore  rare;  and  no 
wonder,  according  to  this  wicked  but  witty 

EPIGRAM  BT  LA  MOYNB. 
The  world  of  fools  has  such  a  store 

That  he  who  would  not  see  an  aas 
Hurt  bide  at  home,  and  bolt  bla  door, 

And  break  fajs  looking-glass. 


Thb  glorification  of  Dr.  Priestley  has  brought 
out  many  curious  incidents  in  his  career,  and 
numberless  anecdotes.  Of  the  latter  the  follow- 
ing is  characteristic  of  his  humor : 

While  he  was  minister  at  Leeds  a  poor  woman 
who  labored  under  the  delusion  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil  applied  to  him  to  take  away  the 
evil  spirit  which  tormented  her.  The  doctor  at- 
tentively listened  to  her  statement,  and  endeav- 
ored to  convince  her  that  she  was  mistaken.  All 
his  efforts  proving  unavailing,  he  desired  her  to 
call  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  would 
consider  her  case.  On  the  morrow  the  unhappy 
woman  was  punctual  in  her  attendance.  His 
electrical  apparatus  being  in  readiness,  with  great 
gravity  he  desired  the  woman  to  stand  upon  the 
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stool  with  glass  legs,  at  the  same  time  patting 
into  her  hand  a  brass  chain  connected  with  the 
conductor,  and  having  charged  her  plentifully 
with  electricity,  he  told  her  very  seriously  to  take 
particular  notice  of  what  he  did.  He  then  took 
up  a  discharger  and  applied  it  to  her  arm,  when 
the  escape  of  the  electricity  gave  her  a  pretty 
strong  shock. 

'^lliere,"  said  she,  *'  the  devil^s  gone ;  I  saw 
him  go  in  that  blue  flame,  and  he  gave  me  such 
a  jerk  as  he  went  off!  I  have  at  last  got  rid  of 
him,  and  I  am  now  quite  comfortable." 

Trou  an  amnsing  *' Didactic  Ode"  published 
recently  in  London,  in  which  hits  are  given  at 
the  leading  scientific  ''swells  of  the  period,"  we 
quote  these  verses : 


tiU  iht  half  hour' 9  over  V  ,^     .nu 

••  An  Abderite  wanted  to  hang  himself.  The 
rope  broke  and  he  bruised  his  head.  Without 
delay  he  ran  to  the  apothecary's  for  a  plaster, 
applied  it  carefully  to  the  bruised  place,  and  then 
proceeded  to  carry  out  his  suicidal  project.  The 
loke  recalls  one  of  the  anecdotes  told  in  the  pleas- 
ant Memorial  of  Archibald  Cotutabk,  by  his  son, 
recently  published :  An  old  deaf  aunt  of  the  pub- 
lisher was  on  her  death-bed,  and  her  mind,  al- 
ways eccentric,  had  begun  to  waver  and  fail. 
"Ann,"  she  said  to  her  attendant,  "if  I  should 
be  spared  to  be  taken  away,  I  hope  my  nephew 
will  get  the  doctor  to  open  my  head,  and  see 
whether  any  thing  can  be  done  for  my  hearing. 

•*  Scholasticus  was  writing  to  his  father  from 
Athens,  and  pluming  himself  on  his  progress  in 
rhetoric  and  elocution,  to  acquire  which  he  had 
been  sent  thither.  He  added  this  paragraph ; 
*  And  I  pray,  Sir,  that  on  returning  home  I  may 
find  you  defendant  on  a  capital  charge,  that  I 
may  air  my  oratory  in  your  defense.' "  This  is 
worthy  of  the  Irish  horse- stealer,  who,  when 
0*Connell  had  obUined  his  acquittal,  exclaimed, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  gratitude,  "  Och,  coun- 
selor, I've  no  way  here  to  thank  yer  honor ;  but 
I  wisht  I  saw  you  knocked  down  in  wie  oum  par- 
ijA— woaldn*t  I  bring  a  faction  to  the  rescue  t" 

Two  variations  of  one  and  the  same  story  nnent  j 
the  overconscientiousness  of  conralescent  fook  | 
-^  ■     licleO.    Oi     •  "     • 

A  MOST  ambSihg  book  is  The  Adventure*  of 
Mick  Callighin,  M.P,,  just  published  in  Lon- 
don,  but  not  likely  to  be  republished  here  or 
seen  by  many  readers  of  the  Drawer.  Mick,  on 
the  evening  before  leaving  the  paternal  roof  to 
seek  his  fortune,  goes  to  the  room  of  his  tutor. 
Father  M'Quade,  whom  he  found  enveloped  in  a 
capacious  night  robe,  surmounted  bv  a  cap  of 
the  ancient  extinguisher  shape,  tied  round  his 
bead  with  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  of  a  won- 
derful pattern. 

** An'  now,"  said  he,  "kneel  down  till  I  give 
ye  me  blissin'.  I'm  not  in  me  canonicals,  but 
all  the  picthers  I*ve  seen  o'  the  blissed  Sint  Pe- 
ther  represints  him  wid  bare  legs— seein',  I  sup- 
pose, bein'  a  fisherman,  he  bad  fraquently  to 
wade  in  the  solt-wather ;  an'  as  for  driss,  I  niver 
men  more  an  him  nor  I've  an  meself  this  blissed 
minnit.  It*s  nat  the  vistmints  makes  the  praste, 
Mick,  nor  the  gintleman  ayther,  as  maybe  yell 
foind  to  yer  cost." 

In  the  course  of  events  Mick  gives  assistance 
^n  a  man  driving  pigs  to  market    Both  being 


hungiy,  they  go  into  an  eating-house,  and  one  of 
them  takes  up  a  dirty  newspaper,  which  is  weU 
marked  with  mustard. 

"  Musthard!"  said  Larrv ;  "fegsl  that  minds 
me  av  Micky  Murphy  an'  l>an  Collins,  two  frins 
av  moine  that  come  over  to  £nglan4  for  the  rap- 
in'  av  the  harvist,  an'  was  walkin'  on  the  quays 
in  this  town ;  an'  moind  ye,  now,  Danny  had 
been  over  before,  but  Micky  had  niver  been  out 
o'  the  car-radjus  o'  the  town  o'  Tippemry.  They 
wor  that  hnngrr  aftlier  the  vyige  they  didn  t 
know  what  to  do  at  all,  at  all.  Whin  Danny 
sees '  Ristorant'  wrut  up  over  a  shop, '  See,  now,' 
sez  he, '  that*s  a  place  to  ate ;'  an  in  they  both 
goes ;  an'  thin,  Sur,  they  sees  the  waither  wid  a 
towel  over  his  arm,  an'  sez  Danny,  sez  he, '  What 
can  we  get  to  ate  ?'  '  Any  thing  at  all,'  sez  the 
waither.  '  Thin  bring  me  a  plate  o'  mate,'  sez 
Danny.  So  in  comes  the  waither  wid  a  plate  o' 
mate  an'  a  large  bowl  o'  musthard ;  an'  moind 
ye,  now,  nayther  Micky  nor  Dannv  had  iver  seen 
musthard  before  in  all  their  bom  days.  *  What's 
to  pay  for  the  mate?'  sez  Danny.  'A  shillin', 
Sur, '  sez  the  waither.  '  An'  what's  that  ?'  sez  be, 
pointin'  to  the  bowl.  '  That's  musthard, '  sez  the 
waither.  'An'  what  do  ye  do  wid  it?'  *Yez 
ates  it  wid  the  mate,  to  be  sure,'  sez  he.  *  An' 
what's  to  pay  for  it?'  'Nothin',  Sur,'  sez  the 
waither.  Thin  Danny  looks  at  Micky,  an'  M icky 
looks  at  Danny,  an  they  both  winks.  Whin 
the  waither  turned  his  back,  sea  Danny,  *  See 
liere,  now,  Micky,'  sez  he, '  111  tell  ye  what  well 
do :  well  pocket  the  mate  for  the  journey,  an' 
ate  the  stuff  they  gives  for  nothin';'  an'  wid  that 
Micky  rowls  up  the  mate  in  his  hankercher  an' 
puts  it  in  the  crown  av  his  hat ;  an'  Danny  he 
kep'  stirrin'  up  the  musthard,  an'  afther  a  while 
he  opens  his  mouth  an'  takes  a  great  dollop  av 
it  Down  goes  his  head,  an'  the  tears  kep'  run* 
nin'  down  out  av  his  eyes.  *  Danny,  lad,'  sez 
Micky,  'what  does  be  the  matther  wid  re?' 
Danny  wouldn't  let  on  at  all,  at  all, '  But,  sea 
he,  'whiniver  I  think  o*  the  death  o'  me  poor 
great -grandfathar,  that  wor  kilt,  at  the  battle 
o'  the  Borne,  I  can't  kape  from  cryin'  at  alL' 
'Don't  take  on  wid  ye  like  that,'  sez  Micky. 
'Here,  now,  we're  over  in  England,  an'  well 
make  a  power  o'  money  at  the  rapin',  before  har- 
vi8t*s  over.'  All  this  toime  Danny  he  was  stir- 
rin' the  musthard,  an'  he  bands  the  spoon  to 
Micky.  He  takes  a  big  spoonful  too,  an'  the 
tears  come  runnin*  down  his  nose.  Danny  wakes 
up,  an'  sez  he,  'Micky,'  sez  he,  'what  aoes  be 
tlie  matther  wid  ye  ?'  '  Pegs !'  sez  Micky, '  I'm 
cryin'  because  ye'wam't  kilt  along  wid  yer  great- 
grandfather at  the  battle  o'  the  Boynel'  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  Begorra,  he  gave  him  a  rowlint  for  his 
iliphint  that  toime!" 

Parson  Brown  low  tells  a  good  story  of  an 
old  Presbyterian  bachelor  preacher,  known  al- 
most OS  a  woman-hater  until  he  was  nearly  fifty 
years  old,  when  he  married  and  settled  some- 
where among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
The  parson  says :  Our  bachelor  friend  was  preach- 
ing on  the  sinners'  excuses.  "  '  I  have  bought 
a  piece  of  ground,  and  wish  to  go  and  see  it,' 
said  one.  Here  is  want  of  inclination  to  at- 
tend to  divine  things,"  said  the  preacher.  "  An- 
other said,  '  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  must  needs  go  and  prove  them. '  This  seems 
a  case  of  necessity.    A  third  said,  '  I  have  mar- 
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ried  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  can  not  come/ 
Here  is  a  case  of  natwral  impnuihiUty^  from 
which  we  maj  infer,"  continued  oor  bachelor 
preacher,  *'  that  one  woman  will  pull  a  manfttt- 
therfrom  the  Lord  than  ten  steere.'* 

Fbom  "  Onld  Ireland'*  we  hare  a  few  anec- 
dotes entitled  **  Some  Ulster  Stories,  after  the 
manner  of  Dean  Ramsay." 

Some  friends  of  a  country  minister  came  npon 
him  one  day  unexpectedly  for  dinner,  and  his 
wife,  whose  larder  at  the  time  happened  unfor- 
tunately to  be  empty,  was  sadly  puzzled  to  know 
what  she  was  to  give  them  to  eat.  At  length  in 
her  dilemma  she  bethought  her  of  a  fine  large 
hen  turkey  which  was  strutting  about  through 
the  yard  attended  by  a  numerous  family ;  and 
as  Uie  young  turkeys  were  almost  completely 
reared,  the  prudent  housewife  thought  that  the^ 
might  safely  dispense  with  the  services  of  their 
mother,  whose  body  would  then  furnish  the  need- 
ed dish  for  her  to  place  before  her  guests.  Ac- 
cordingly the  good  lady  ordered  the  parent  bird 
to  be  forthwi£  killed  and  cooked.  The  food 
thus  provided  was,  it  may  well  be  believed,  not 
veij  tender,  but  most  of  the  party  made  the  best 
of  It.  The  minbter,  who  knew  the  state  of  the 
case,  said  nothing,  and  ate  his  meat,  if  not  with 
gladness,  at  least  with  singleness  of  heart.  His 
friends  were  too  polite  not  to  eat  what  was  set 
before  them,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience* 
sake. 

But  there  was  one  person  at  the  table  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  taste  the  old  turkey. 
This  was  the  minbter's  son,  a  boy  of  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age.  He,  like  his  fhther,  knew  very 
well  what  it  was  that  he  was  asked  to  eat,  but, 
unlike  his  father,  he  prderred  going  without  his 
dinner  to  dining  off  the  carcass  of  his  old  fnend 
of  the  farm-yai3. 

After  dinnerthe  minister  and  his  guests  went 
out  for  a  walk,  followed  by  his  little  son  above 
mentioned,  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  par- 
ty. No  sooner  did  they  make  theur  appearance 
in  the  farm-yard  than  the  entire  flock  of  young 
turkeys  which  had  lately  been  deprived  of  thdr 
mother  gathered  tumultuously  about  them,  and 
by  their  incessant  screaming  and  "  skraighing** 
and  flapping  of  wings  seemed  to  reproach  £e 
minister  and  his  friends  for  their  barbarity  in 
haying  made  a  meal  of  their  maternal  parent. 
The  adult  members  of  the  party  may  have  guess- 
ed the  cause  of  the  uproar,  but  they  pass^  on, 
apparently  unconcerned,  and  left  the  little  boy 
in  the  rear  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  orphans*  up- 
braidings.  This  he  did  for  some  time  with  tol- 
erable equanimity;  but  when  the  cries  of  bis 
feathered  tormentors  became  increasingly  up- 
roarious, and  especially  when  he  considered  that 
he,  who  was  left  alone  to  bear  the  virtuous  rage 
of  the  bereayed  ones,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
entire  party  who  was  guiltless  of  their  mother's 
blood,  he  lost  his  patience  altogether,  and  turn- 
ing upon  the  yelping  brood  with  all  the  indigna- 
tion of  injur^  mnocence,  he  shouted  at  them, 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  his  father  and  his  father's 
friends,  '*  Ye  needna  be  yammering  at  KB.  / 
didna  eat  your  ndther  /'* 

A  ULDT  naturalist  was  once  teaching  ornithol- 
ogy to  a  shepherd  boy  in  DonegaL  The  subject 
of  the  lesson  was  eagles,  with  respect  to  which 


class  of  birds  the  teacher  told  her  pupil  that  they 
belonged  to  **  the  greatest  family  in  those  parts. 
Whereupon  the  little  boy  interrupted  her,  saying, 
**Axin*  yer  pardon,  ma'am,  that's  a  mistake. 
They're  not  haffae  great  a  family  ae  the  Doher^ 
ty$  ofEnmehowen, 

Trb  erier  in  one  of  the  assize  courts  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  who  was  also  the  personal  at« 
tendant  on  one  of  the  judges,  prided  himself 
greatly  on  the  correctness  of  his  grammar,  and 
was  yery  much  annoyed  whenever  any  person  in 
his  hearing  committed  a  grammatical  blunder. 
A  leading  barrister,  who  practiced  in  his  mas- 
ter's court,  was  not  so  particnhtf  as  to  his  '*  parts 
of  speech."  This  barrister,  when  on  circuit,  call- 
ing one  day  at  the  lodgings  of  the  judges,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  their  lordships,  asked  the  gram- 
matiou  crier,  who  opened  the  door  to  him, 

*'  Is  the  judges  at  home  ?■' 

'*No,  Sir,"  sternly  replied  the  outraged  gram* 
marian,  **  but  one  of  them  are^*^  drawling  out  the 
last  word  with  marked  emphasis,  in  intended 
correction  of  the  barrister's  blunder. 


A  Touiro  man  attending  the  funeral  of  his 
mother  (who,  however,  bad  not  been  very  kind 
to  him)  was  displaying  a  levity  and  unconcern 
which  were  not  very  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
His  minister  thought  it  his  duty  to  rebuke  him 
for  his  unbecoming  conduct,  and  told  him  that 
he  ought  to  show  some  *^  respect  for  his  mother's 
memory." 

** Respect!"  said  the  young  man  in  reply; 
'*  what  more  respect,  minister,  would  you  hare 
me  to  show  ?  Do  uou  not  $ee  that  I  have  my 
Sunday  dothee  on  f^  He  evidently  thought  that 
'*  Sunday  clothes"  would  coyer  **  a  multitude  of 


sins. 


ti 


Thb  following  story  is  told  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  who  officiated  many  years  ago  in  a 
parish  in  Ulster,  but  who,  we  must  add,  was 
eventually  degraded  from  his  sacred  office : 

On  one  occasion  this  priest  was  very  hard  np 
for  cash.  He  had  often  been  so  before,  and  on 
many  previous  similar  occasions  had  used  yari- 
ons  devices  to  get  money  from  his  congregation. 
But  now  he  seemed  to  be  at  his  wits'  end.  At 
length  he  hit  npon  a  plan,  which  he  proceeded  to 
put  into  execution,  as  follows :  One  of  his  hearers, 
a  stone-mason,  had  lately  died.  The  priest  an- 
nounced to  his  people  that  this  stone-mason,  hav- 
ing been  while  here,  as  they  all  knew,  an  excel- 
lent tradesman,  had  been  employed,  when  he 
went  down  below,  to  build  a  wall  between  pur- 
gatoiT  and  a  hotter  place. 

While  thus  employed  he  had  been  obliged  to 
build  **  overhand'*  (as  the  masons  express  it), 
which  every  one  knew  was  a  very  awkward  way 
of  building.  The  consequence  was  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  passing  his  baud  over  his  head, 
he  had  unfortunately  knocked  off  his  wig,  which 
had  fkllen  into  the  flames  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  and  was  thorefbre  immediately  and  irre- 
coverably lost.  The  priest  then  went  on  further 
to  announce  to  his  people  tliat  on  next  Sunday 
he  would  take  up  a  collection  from  them  to  get 
money  to  buy  a  new  wig  for  the  stone-mason  who 
was  building  the  wall  round  purgatory,  and  he 
added  that  he  was  sure  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  would  not  cheerfully  contribute  to 
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procnre  a  covering  for  the  bald  pate  of  their  old 
neighbor,  who  was  then  working  bare-headed  on 
a  scaffold  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  scorch- 
ing regions.  For  this  singular  purpose  a  collec- 
tion was  actually  taken  up. 

The  priest,  we  need  scarcely  add,  took  chai^ 
of  the  money  and  promised  to  buy  the  wig. 
Some  of  the 'contributors  ventured  to  ask  his 
reverence  how  he  woold  get  the  wig  sent  to  the 
mason  in  purgatory ;  but  the  priest  told  all  such 
questioners  that  that  was  hia  business,  not  theirt. 
All  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  give  their  money. 
It  was  for  him  to  applv  the  money  in  the  way 
which  to  him  seemed  best.  We  fear  that  the 
way  which  recommended  itself  to  his  reverence 
was— to  keep  it 

A  couKTRT-woxAK  was  onco  asked  by  a  travel- 
er on  a  public  conveyance  some  questions  about 
a  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  that 
they  were  passing  through.  **  Ob,  Sir,'*  she  re- 
plied, **  he  has  never  done  any  good  since  he  got 
CI  bank-rope,"  The  poor  woman  meant,  since 
he  became  a  bankn^t.  But  there  was  some 
propriety  in  the  other  expression,  for  it  was  real- 
ly a  bank  which  had  puUed  up  the  gentleman, 
and  caused  his  sutpension. 

Am  old  woman  who  had  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  selling  whisky  was  visited  when  on  her 
death-bed  by  her  minister,  to  whom  she  spoke, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  about  her  temporal 
as  well  as  her  spiritual  affairs.  As  to  her  tem- 
pomlities,  they  seemed  to  be  In  a  veiy  flourishing 
condition,  for  she  was  dying  worth  a  \try  laige 
sum  of  money. 

**  And  so,  Molly,"  said  the  minister,  *'yott  tell 
me  that  you  are  worth  all  that  money  ?*' 

'*  Indeed,  minister,"  repUed  Molly,  '*  I  am." 

*'And  you  tell  me,  too, '^  continued  the  minis- 
ter, "that  yon  made  all  that  money  by  filling  the 
noggin?" 

**Na,  na,  minister,"  said  the  dying  woman, 
V I  didna  tell  vou  that,  I  made  the  maist  of  it 
by  not  filling  the  noggin." 

Iv  former  times  (whatever  may  be  the  case  at 
present)  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  were  not  in  general  very  liberal  in 
their  payments  to  their  ministers.  In  one  of 
these  congregations  there  was  a  well-tonio  farm- 
er, who  cultivated  several  acres  of  ground,  and 
was  the  owner  of  nnmeroas  flocks  and  herds. 
This  man  was  in  fhe  habit  of  contributing  two- 
ond-sixpence  a  year  toward  the  support  of  his 
church,  and  even  this  small  som  he  paid  with  a 
grudge.  One  year,  when  he  was  asked  for  it,  he 
growled  lis  usual,  and  finished  by  saying,  *'  This 
preaehin'  ought  to  be  unco  gnid,  fw  it*a  unco 
dear." 

Nor  were  even  the  small  sums  that  were  prom- 
ised always  paid.  An  annual  stipend  of  less  than 
two-and-sixpence  has  been  known  to  be  twelve 
years  in  arrear,  and  the  following  entry  occurs 
in  the  diary  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  those 
days :  "  Settled  with  the  treasurer  of  my  con- 
gregation for  my  annual  stipend.  Amount  un- 
der ten  pounds.  Providence  has  cast  my  lot 
among  a  peculiar  people:  thejf  promUea  me 
little^  and  theg  pay  me  Uas," 

And  yet  in  some  congregadons  the  contribu- 
tions, though  individually  small,  were  collective- 


ly not  inconsiderable;  for,  in  the  times  we  speak 
of,  many  jof  the  Probyteriaa  congregations  in 
Ulster  were  exceedingly  laiige,  consbting  some- 
times of  neariy  a  thousand  families.  An  older 
from  one  of  these  lai^  congregations,  being 
asked  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  if  there  were 
many  hearers  in  his  congregation,  replied,  "Hear^ 
ere  I  it  iejust  crawlin*  wV  hearers" 

A  OBNTLKiuir  **  wants  to  know,  yon  know," 
who  is  the  author  of  the  following  neat  epigram. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the 
Italian  writers  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  oen- 
tniy: 

CUPID  CRYING. 

Why  is  Cupid  cniBg  aoT 

Because  oU  jealous  mother  beat  him. 
What  for?   For  gtvins  np  his  bow 

TO  Celia,  who  contnved  to  cheat  him. 

The  child  I   I  could  not  have  believed 
He'd  give  his  weapons  to  another. 

He  woiud  not,  bat  he  was  deceived ; 
She  smiled ;  he  thought  it  was  his  mother. 


EDXirvD  Yatea  tells  us  of  a  good  story  going 
about  in  London,  which  may  be  interesting  to  pn* 
rists  of  pronunciation : 

''How  do  yon  do,  l^fr.  GUbert?"  said  Mr. 

X to  one  who  is  verf  particnUr  as  to  tho 

breathings  of  his  name. 

''Pardon  me," replied  Mr.  GUbert,  "not  Gil- 
bert, but  Jilbert;  soft,  like  the  'g*  in  'gentle- 
man.'" 

"Dear  me," replied  X ,  "I  thought  you 

pronounoed  it  hard,  like  the  'g*  in  'blackguard!* " 

Mr.  Gilbert  collapsed,  and  left,  for  he  felt  tlmt 
he  had  been  hardly  nsed. 


HAMLET'S  80LnX>QXJT, 

AS  DIUVnXD  AT  TOX  THSATBa  BOTAL,  ^XDDO, 
BT  dUH-YOW. 

Mass  lib— no  makes  ?  Dat  blong-a  what  tlog  Speakee  I 
More  laigee  heartee  fashion  maakee  all  tligs 
FooDg-soo-ee  pigeon,  namba*-one  had,  belongee; 
Or  makee  boob^  long  that  plenty  ttouble^ 
So  fashion  flghtee,  spile  *em?— Die— All  same  sleep  I 
He  no  more  got;  so,  sleep,  can  say,  he  stop 
That  heart  too-machee  sick,  that  more  ten-honder 
Pnm-pam  fashion  shakee  all  mana    That  wlnd-ap 
Joes-pigeon  fashion  wantchee.  Die— All  same  sleep— 
All  same  sleep T   Now  B*poee  he  hab  got  dleam. 
That  fashion  alespl    Hl-yah,  there  hao  got  stockeet 
What  fashion  dfeam  can  catches  in  that  sleep. 
That  teem  hab  knockee  off  aU  fashion  pigeon, 
Makee  man-man.    That  blongee  whv 
All  bad  Foong-floo-ee  so  long  stop  this  si*. 
Who  msn  would  maskee  that  too-mochee  tfonble— 
That  Ifltchman  bust  he  snoot— that  Bemoctet 
All  teem  sing  out,  '*  Dam  Cheenaman  !**  then  kickee— 
That  sick  'cause  no  can  catches  girlse— Che-bslen 

fooWtlme— 
That  pleechman  knock  he  h^ad,  *canse  no  Kot  doUa*— 
That  had  ting  rascal  speak-a  all  bah-goos  mans— 
When  who  man  he  can  make  he  die  fie  own  self 
8*pose  hab  got  chop-stick  7 

Who  man  be  like  coolie, 
Make  giant,  make  sweat,  'cause  Frisco-fashion  Ilvee ; 
No  catch  White  Dragon,  chop-chop  go  hack  Oheena; 
S^oae  he  no  got  Inm'  what  ting  make  f  ear- 
All  same  one  coontiy  hab  catch  plenty  coolie 
Workee  all  up,  nebM  pay  hack  one  pledo— 
M^e  he  t*lnk  no  tlnk— make  he  stop  he  own  si', 
No  Inn  chop<hop  catchee  what  he  no  sabhee? 
So  fashion,  t1nk-ao  make-a-f teid  all  piede ; 
So  fashion,  Btlong  man^  heartee  no  more  fed  got^ 
Catchee  all  white— all^ame^  dead  man  facee; 
So  fashion,  all  ting  btong-a  nnmha''<me  pigeon 
He  'come  like  chow-chow  water-^io  lun  pfopa*; 
Mo  man  can  eallee  pigeon. 

Talkee  small  t 
Too-muches  handsome,  *Pheelyl  Mlssee,  yon 
Joss-plgeon  spMkee  my  si'." 
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■'  TKi-i.  MR,  onimm.Li,"  iiin  n«wu. 

"  HULL  I  WUB  OLAU  BUDB,  *HD  1»  nibOl't  in 

„      Ai»lo,  like  ■  chlkl's  light  tlen.  tbtVeaaaO. 

Mt  UcbUD)!^  trruttDl  pnren  were  uid, 
Sbg  ].T  tt  petce  In  her  gmleleM  M, 

And  UgbU  ptepe<l  opt  In  lbs  dtattnt  town. 

Oh.  mm  it  iDKel  or  tnortnl  child. 
With  Eue  »  iojooe  end  mien  M  mild, 
Who  1100(1  one  momeDt  cloee  to  mj  chtir. 
Then  flittid  00  to  the  chaaibtr  tulrr 

TliB  dHpnlnR  ■ky,  u  the  d*;  jrew  dim, 
momcwta  with  itvi  from  rim  to  liin, 
And  pul  toy  window,  mrrow  and  brown, 
The  Ume  ro<d  fled  to  the  Uihted  town. 

"Oh,w.ke,d««r  UeblinKl"  IhMrt  h«Tc»H; 
"It's  tlnw  to  drm  tor  Ibe  cbl1dren>  hill. 
'Rnn.CindereiK'lhO'Hld;  'beqnickt 
Ul-.  bB4r  IboM  little  glut  Hlppeim  click 

Soletcd  acMrding  to  An  of  Congmt,  Ic  thB  ftu  1ST*,  bj  Harper  ud  Brutbers,  In  the  Ofllet  of  Ibe  Libra- 
rian of  r.anEra>a,  U  WwhlnftoiL 
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"■Like  ehlrplDf  blrdB  oa  ItH  ipirkllDK  biww; 
Ob,  nui,  rnn,  ran  I  aod  lei  Ueblint  know. 
With  mnidc  ind  dmnce  Bud  Oowen  aDd  IlEht, 

We're  cooiInE  lo  k»p  tbe  Chlldrsu'B  Klghu'  Hott  boaom  >|HI  >nn  utd  petrl-ithlte  Elda 

ShoDS  wbere  ber  nlgbt-dresi  pirted  wMs, 
"M>kebuta,d«rIJebliiig,  tbejIlaooDbe  beie;         Cladmlli  klived  Uie  roaeJoil  cbeek, 
Por  tbongb  I  ran  like  ihe  bnnted  deer,  kad  the  parted  llpa  IhHt  Ibej  ml|ht  ipmk, 

Tbe  wind  hu  hameaaed  hia  BMtal  «p>n, 
And  thoT'ra  coming  iut  aa  ever  tbej  can.~ 

She  ptuaed  and  llalcoed,  and  ovarhead 

I  caiiKhl  (be  awlfta^alriat  tread;  "Shall  I  wear  glua  •baoMDd  be  PrlDCCl  brUcT" 

And  then,  like  St.  AgDee,  hDifaed  and  aweet. 

Her  golden  treaCEa  loueed  to  ber  teet.  Id  weoder  I  aatr  m^  cottage  wilta 

Treinlile,  anil  change  Into  polai«  halla. 

Perfect  ■>  life,  and  elleni  is  death,  Wbere  foanlalna  pluhed,  and  pillared  apacea 

Ai  one  in  a  mnM  too  deep  tor  breath,  '              Bbxmed  with  beaDlj  ot  children^  facea; 
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m  aUier  babble  of  children^  nunia. 
I  no  to  Ibe  bmqnet-hitll  ud  brouti 


Some  fled  with  tfaeir  d 

imi^ed  llDEera  fall 

Ot  the  tnlling  thn»di 
To  iw  the  kitten  ecu 

o(  tinted  woofc 
r  In  blllheat  Unihler 
np«rln[  alter. 

aame  nuute  pink  enp*  of  their  band*  and  fed 
The  bird*  wlih  cn>inbl«  of  logmi  bread. 

Wllh  each  a  doll  (or  her  very  own. 

Uke  bnd«  In  a  momln 
ClDBlerlnK,  gaaed  on  III 

j-CDlled  bouquet, 
,c  rare  diaplaj 

U  tabled  where  Little  Doll'i  Uren-inaker  ut, 

Deradf  and  her  Itot;  beneh  and  chair 
Veiled  In  the  "eolden  bower-  of  ber  b«lr; 
Thence  peeped  she  of*en  wllh  iimllea  that  elolt 
Uke  Hnbeama  Inio  each  babj  iodL 

"Prom  dalnUml  patl«m*  lo  be  bad 
Shall  each  little  darnag'"  <tnll  be  clad," 
She  *aid,  a*  ber  sri»ara  ftaibed  and  enipped. 
And  ttaioDgb  soft  meahca  her  needle  allpped. 


Ullded 
aoflly 

hlle  tbej'  walled,  and 
nrter  ahlnlng  of  wmo 
her  quaint  little  face 
aa  brooha  dug,  aanii 

white  ahf  wionthi, 
weel  tbonsht 
,  and  then, 
Jcnnj  Wren. 

BOKO  OP  LITTLB  DOLL'S  DRESS-MAKEa 

Ah  t  when  I  waa  a  child,  nt  night 
Pain  kept  me  o(t  awake. 

Bo  I  I  toreot  11  In  derira 
To  see  the  momlnji  break. 

Tor  then  mj  blcMM 
"Inlongbrishlirt 

lanllnE  rowa.- 

id  light  all  UHoogb  tb< 
ed  to  drea*  mj  IllUe  d 


BdI  I  could  neter  laahlnn  roha 
Of  that  etrangB  heanr  white, 

And  Ibaugh  t  tried,  coald  never  make 
Those  woDdroH  wheela  at  llgbL 

Dowti,  down,  throneh  the  golden  wealbe 

Sijlds,  mltlv,  all  toeether, 
■'Ob.  who  lalhlaln  pslDt" 

And  when  I  told  them,  the;  imweied, 

■'  Come,  plar  wllh  aa  f  and  came 
So  doM  I  felt  a  atranue  delight 


Tber  looked  at  one  anolher 
When  I  cried,  "  I  can  not 

With  glimmer  ot  their  lllf  b 
Polded  mj  work  away, 


And  oh,  "It  made  me  light  I" 

And  wben  mr  children  laid  me  dowt 

The  old  familiar  pain. 
The  cmtcb,  the  care,  the  hearlneaa, 

1  took  them  all  again. 
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"  Wbgre,  wburo  ue  our  Udlat"  tbej  cried.    "Bo^l" 

Wllb  vliie  ind  briar  md  nter-cnM 
Dear  Llllle  Bnpeep  bad  fringed  her  drew; 
Fu  Bbs  bad  need  over  bill*  and  dala 
To  And  bar  poor  aheeiiV  beantlfnl  ulla. 

9ba  bad  apled  them  hap^n?  r/er  ±  hronk, 


w  II  happeoed  that  eacb  little  tail 


"  I  can  not  make  tbem  ata;  an,"  ahe  a)ghed 
"I  tbink  ther  niDat  have  been  too  mnch  dr 
Then  bUuted  the  abeefi,  and  poor  Bopeep 
Dropped  all  Ibeii  tall*  and  b^[*n  to  weep. 


Ob.  nerril;  lanfthad  oar  Bbepberdeaa. 
Anil  wIpBd  hnr  eweet  erm,  and  iimmlhed  he 
WbUe  CbOM  aljr  abeep,  couceallDg  eaiprlie, 
FnrUnlr  triad  their  talla,  and  lookod  wbb 
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RoMd,  wtth  «tra<nben7  leant  Id  hi*  tdll, 
annly  lookad  on  trom  ■  wlpdow^lll. 

Then  nng,  u  toncUngly  •>  bt  could. 

"Wbere  m  ttae  btbes,  poor  Btbe*  Id  Che  Woodf" 

"I  htow!"  cried  Utle  Bed  Rldlng-hord, 


n,  toaelnK  his  hod. 


"  II  happened  to-dtf,  whn 
Te  OModnu'i  col  Id  the  f 
When  felrj  huniHACln  ol 
Orat  the  DieadovB  n 


"  Ont  at  the  aedie^  tattj  ud  Ull, 

1  bewd  two  un  Itltle  voices  coU— 

P»lntl},  poor  dirllnge,  tor  Isck  of  rood— 

'  DoDt  joa  "BiembcT  poor  Babee  la  the  Wood  r 

"Oh,  qnicklT  I  Rm  them  Gnodmi'i  Inuch- 
Hlpe.  pnrple  gnpee  la  ■  juicy  bench. 
And  nice  white  illeee  of  Btkj  hresd, 
With  boDBj  o(  clorer  IhlcUj  apmd. 


" '  Bfonghl  Ml 

"Leaval    Bal  wbit  did  joq  do  with  the  benii 

Ton  that  c»n  dina  tit  d«j  od  chetrieaT" 

Now  when  Bad  Rldlng-hood  uked  him  that. 
Poor  Kobln  bliuhed  and  looked  (dt  his  h*t, 
Bnt  unddenlj  chirped,  "Oneae  what  I  see, 
In  plome  and  itllller  all  cap-a-pl«T" 


"  Hnmh  I"  Ihej  cried,  "  loi 
Who  killed  the  wicked  old 
Two-headed  Thnndel,  and  Blnnderbore, 


Jack  itaowed  tl 


0  the  cap  that  made  Mm  wine, 


The  children  pepped  Into 
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SpeAled  lIKu  t,m  In  the  ^^dlnI  allme, 
A..d  (onntalna  babbled  trom  cryalal  welta, 
And  tree*  bore  bluaaanu  ol  peariy  itaelk. 

Into  the  pd»»  parlor  they  Mepped ; 
Her  hand  In  hir  paw  old  Bniiu  kepL 
"  We're  late,"  abe  aold,  "  hot  dear  Bua^t  felt  111, 

They  saw  far  down  bow  the  hardy  gnomea 
Delve  m  [he  heart  uf  Ih<^lr  dery  homo. 
Beantlfnl  boraec,  with  geuUeet  neigh, 
CoaJ-bbick,  tream-colored,  white,  lud  bey, 

■'  Bo  pray  dont  mind  Ida  tdoklng  yellow, 
Poor  B«»t,  for  l.e'a  a  noble  fellow." 
Kindly  Uiu  cblldrEn  replied,  bnt  gued, 
A  little  frightened  tod  macb  tnuuod. 

Shook  thdr  gay  trapping!  and  pawed  the  gronnd 

.        Betal  look  a  roae  (mm  hia  gttaly  T«t, 
KloHid  It,  and  laid  it  In  Bnaly'i'  bmaau 
■'I  fr«Iy  give  bock  the  prl«  of  life: 
Farewell,  aluce  yoo  can  not  be  my  wife," 

Monnted.  and  eoundlng  aweet  Echo'*  hom, 
S^  to  the  cba»  by  the  toaieted  com. 

Ay,  from  the  DEib  that  Imn  aflet  the  Spoon, 
To  the  Cow  thai  jumpBd  over  tbs  Moon, 
The  Genii  of  the  Ump  and  BIng, 

He  aald,  and  leaned  on  h<a  paw  and  sighed. 
"Juat  Ulie  the  atoryl"  the  children  cried. 
Wlien  Beauty  aaked  them  what  ilis  ehonld  do, 
They  aU  cried,  "  I  would,  if  1  were  yoo  1" 

Jack'B  conaln,  Jack  of  the  famons  SWk, 
UMriugthe  glue  uf  langhler  and  talk. 

She  Unghod.  and  laming,  ohe  klaaed  bim  qnlrV: 

d  the  Gold  Kgga  tor  gentlemen. 

Then  aome  one  alyly  called  for  King  Cnle 
Wllb  hia  Dddlen  Ibme  and  bla  pipe  and  h 
.      _  The  court  mimlclano,  taking  the  hint. 

Such  tales  of  delightful  tenor  told;  All  begau  tuning  wllb  eyes  aaquinL 

The  Prince  came  blithely  to  Llebllng'a  i4di 
Qnoth  he,  "  Cinderellii  Ib  onr  bride ; 
And  one  no  child  con  doubt  In  Iho  leMt,  But"— and  he  emlled  like  a  prince  npon  hi 

Of  darling  Beauty  and  her  kind  Boiat.  "Uettllng  la  choaen  Srat  Mold  of  Honor, 


:h  of  Ibrir  Fairy  (tuoen. 
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They  were  vwj  wl»f  and  fair; 

Tiier  kepi  Ihetr  bind*  llkr  lllie*. 

Aud  puiTdend  oCt  thdr  hair. 


And  dcas  lu  for  the  baU." 


DreHfd  In  m  robe  of  grem, 
SbI  In  ■  pnmphln  urrlago 
Fit  for  ■  ruJBl  qneeu. 

ncr  Mne  eyei  shooB  like  dew-diopB; 

tier  lovelj  golden  cnrti 
Danced  on  her  ttnliy  shonMer* ; 

Her  ttarott  wta  elMped  wlib  pearln. 

"O  joy!  what  ioj'"  cried  Cinder. 

The  dune  uld.  "  Kin  me,  sweet," 
And  drew  pDCh  'tnj  nllppen 


IGO 
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Six  white  mice  in  fairy's  trice 
Six  milk-white  steeds  became. 

'*  If  the  PriDce  has  eyes  hell  lose 
His  heart,**  said  little  Dame. 

**  I  did  r  cried  the  Prince ;  and  off  he  mshod, 
And  kissed  his  bride  till  she  finely  blnsbed ; 
While  Liebling,  panting  in  dance-delight, 
Still  stepped  the  measure  with  all  her  might 

"Oh,  look!"  cried  LieUing;  and  lot  the  floor 
Changed  in  tiieir  midst  to  a  dewy  moor; 
And  there,  with  her  brown  feet  bare  and  wet. 
Sang  and  danced  little  Fanchon  Fadet 

THE  SHADOW-DANCE  SONG. 
I  dance  in  the  pleasant  meadow,         • 

Ii(  the  fresh  and  waving  grass. 
And  the  arms  of  my  own  Shadow 

Clasp  me  lightly  as  I  pass. 

They  tdl  me  I  am  so  ngly 
No  peasant  will  dance  with  me; 

That  Fm  too  bold  and  naaghty. 
I  know  not  If  it  b& 

Bnt  my  Shadow^  not  so  haoghty; 

The  moor  is  a  ball-room  free ; 
All  day,  all  night,  my  heart  is  light. 

For  the  good  Qod  loyeth  me. 

We  trip  it  so  well  together. 
My  still  brown  Shadow  and  I, 

That  np  from  the  sweet  wild  heather 
The  bees  and  the  blrdUngs  fly. 

Oh,  nearer  and  nearer  coming. 
They  ham  and  twitter  and  wheel : 

"Zit-zeel**  laagh  the  bees,  low  hamming; 
"Twit-twee!  what  a  joUy  reel!'* 

Skip,  skip  I  comes  Honslear  Grasdioppor ; 

Hop  1  oomes  dear  little  Cricket ; 
Only  tricksy  Wtll-o-thc-wisp 

Hides  his  lamp  in  the  thkket 

Ever  my  Shadow  awakes  me 
When  the  day  is  scarce  began ; 

Close,  close,  roand  my  waist  he  takes  me: 
"Oome  out,**  he  cilee,  "in  the  san — 

**  Come  oat  to  oar  dance  in  the  son. 

The  dew  is  lingering  yet ; 
Are  yoa  agly  or  fair,  all's  one    * 

To  me,  my  Fanchon  Fadet** 

So  my  Shadow  and  I  we  kin. 

In  oar  veil  of  flying  hair, 
Or  we  dance  or  we  float  like  tbis~ 

He  follows  me  every  where. 

She  ceased,  and  ont  of  the  vanished  moor 
Sprang  like  a  fawn  to  the  marble  floor. 
She  fled,  and  the  laaghlng  children  chased ; 
She  laaghed,  in  their  eager  arms  embraoetL 

Then  swiftly,  mistily  stealing  o'er, 
A  silver  sheen  enameled  the  floor; 
The  same  glad  magic  that  instant  pnt 
A  glittering  skate  on  each  nimble  foot 

"  Ha !  ha !  what  fan  I    Oh,  isnt  it  nice  P 
They  called,  as  they  skimmed  the  gleaming  loe. 
"  A  race !  a  race  I**  and  one  little  girl 
Shot  swiftly  oat  of  the  airy  whlrL 

Away  o*er  the  ice,  so  clear  and  blae. 
Like  a  blithesome  bird,  that  maiden  flew ; 


Her  scarlet  kirtle  and  snooded  hair. 
Like  plamage,  gleamed  in  the  frosty  air. 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice,  and  the  race  was  done, 

And  twice  had  the  scarlet  Idrtle  won. 

**  Bravo  I  bravo  t  bat  who  can  it  be  7** 

"  Jly  skates  shall  answer  yon,**  marmared  she. 

She  poised ;  then,  leaning  with  flexile  grace, 
In  carves,  like  meshes  of  dainty  lace. 
Wrote  with  her  skates,  as  they  flocked  to  see. 
Three  radiant  letters— M.  M.  D.  I 

"  Wdcome  t"  they  cried,  in  a  ringing  tone ; 
"  It's  darling  Gretel !  we  might  have  known." 
"  Hark !  what  is  that  7"  she  whispered ;  and  lo  I 
The  ice  had  vanished,  and  to  and  fro, 

Gliding  their  flowering  banks  between. 
The  beantlfnl  leaping  waves  were  seen 
To  softly  circle  a  fair  green  isle 
That  basked  in  the  sammer's  golden  smile. 

And  there,  with  whisper  and  foam  and  swirl, 
They  parted  in  winding*stcp6  of  pearL 
A  lovely  child  on  that  winding  stidr 
Sat  gathering  lilies  for  her  hair. 

One  hand  throagh  her  glistening  tresses  slipped. 
And  one  in  the  gliding  wave  she  dipped. 
The  reeds  kissed  over  her  dimpling  knee 
As  she  warbled  a  song  of  the 


UNDINE'S  SONG. 
All  in  the  rosy- 
Red  morning  hoars 
They  bade  me  to  climb 

The  coral  towers. 
"Alight,**  said  they, 

"  On  yon  bank  of  flowers. 
Here  are  the  rings 

For  year  bridal  wrooght — 
This  for  the  bridegroom. 

And  this  for  you ; 
For  gems  like  these  most 

That  cave  be  soai^t 
That  lieth  deepest 

In  ocean's  Mae. 
Farewell,  fisherman's 

Lowly  daughter; 
Farewell,  Sir  Uuldbrand'ft 

Beautiful  bride; 
Never  more  may  yoa 

Roam  the  water— 
A  castIe*B  lady, 

A  hosband's  pride. 
The  wave  will  obey 

Your  light  control,     . 
But  you  will  be  changed^ 

WUl  have  a  sonl !" 
I  listened;  I  laughed; 

I  lightly  siehed. 
"And  what  is  it  like 

To  be  a  bride  7 
And  what  is  a  sonl  7" 

I  gayly  cried. 
Bat  only  "  Farewell  P 

The  wave  replied. 

The  children  called  her.    Gayly  after. 
In  sweet  roalade,  came  Undine's  laughter. 
She  lifted  her  hands;  a  fairy  bow 
From  her  rosy  fingers  seemed  to  grow; 

Then  lightly,  with  twinkling  feet,  o'erran 
Its  tremnloas.  soft,  seven-tinted  scMui ; 
ijeaped  from  vanishing  arch  and  water 
Just  as  the  eager  children  caught  her. 


THE  CHILDEEN'S  NIGHT. 

"  Dear  DihIIiw,  mj,  it  II  itk«  to  ho 

■niB  little  Crown  PrlDcn*  of  the  •«  f" 

Ther  panted,  uid  cloaterinK  cloae.  thej  gtted, 

With  batlDg  heuti  tai  ••reel  loolu  upnlwd.  Be^'we'th'j'wlMome'^i 

HuteolniE  to  Uire. 
Abon  them  swelled  >  menidng  soand,  f„  down  ihe  dark  glen 

Aa  ot  boob  thil  tnuopnt  on  hallow  gnnod;  it  1g  ni  the  ume, 

Oh.  utifiiKe  wu  that  gillop  In  the  ilr, 
For  the;  eaw  not  bone  nor  itder  then ! 

BdI  Unrilrn  emhI  it  them  archlj  gnrt. 

"  Ton  maat  know,"  ebe  uld,  "  tbat  In  Ihe  Wan, 

Prom  Zephjr^  whiiper  to  Terapett-IODt, 

The  wbtleU  *ecnt  ot  Air  la  known. 


To  ehleld  her  fine  harm. 

8tae  tODched  tbem  -llh  »rt  and  losing  hind. 

O'er  healher  of  Klldon, 

"Y«,  hat  Ihe  cliildrsD  cant  nndrmtand, 

Sae  purple  and  an-eet, 

Dear  Dov(^-  she  lald  ;  "  Iher  hate  ngier  hard 

We  can  hear  the  (alnt  fa- 

That  ron  are  trol;  the  cblldrtn'ii  bird. 

0'  their  IlH>«ine  feet. 

Ye  ken  the  wd  Morj. 

Aa  nnld  u  the  dar 

Fartber  tban  an^  with  mortal  ear; 

Trno  Thomaa  the  RhTmer 

Tbej  ban  Ken  Ibe  KIti*.  and  thej  have  beard— 

Wao  elvM  atr*.  : 

Bnt  llilen ;  111  tell  jon  ever;  word." 

How  loal  AUee  Loimiont. 
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Of  far  EnlldoDD, 
Ut  onJer  tbe  flr-trwi 
Twlit  eurJIghl  ind 


nil,  tbe  eir  chum  piHlng, 

Her  clilld  Id  Ilia  mom 
Uj  pnn  on  her  bOHm 


*  hpngrj  ll< 


in  and  wild. 
rodo  ■  heiDtlful  cbllil. 
Hid  Kllmenjr.     O'er  tbe  >1 
'  piniiged  villi  *  liaogrj'  h 


i«r,  *ud  Ills  Inry  died. 


Their  lijM  wore  greeted  IE 


Hei  Ixwoiii  tnatled  ■  dewy  roH 
TlMl  made  her  tsttem  aeein  lorel;  clolhea; 
The  loCI  penrl  ring  Ihst  lldla  oue  wore 
Wllh  loie-II(ht  covered  her  o'er  and  o'er. 


THE  CHILDEEiTS  NIGHT. 


I  ibii  tosBsd  ■  wruib, 
nd  tbu  lbs  Hug  u  >lia  duicod  beimUi. 

BGT»1NDA'3  SONG, 
Little  lion  ntg  11117  bradder, 
Oreil  big  llODCM  mj  muddet; 
Neber  heird  of  foy  nddvr ; 
Bat  t  an  dues  ud  I  ua  aing ; 
I  dot  *  wed  wow  nnd  p«rly  wing, 


■  d«Hl  dlrl 


^plnmb 


It,  with  iwUl  and  DoUclaH  illde 
'  the  buquet-hall  roiltid  wide. 


V  Die  uble*  IptMd. 
IiUe  UUa  UattaL 


Rom  from  the  centre,  and  ennlug,  i 
tin  loun;  Mreams  In  etch  cirven  go 
When  all  tbe  children  wen  aealcd  U 
The  lloa  came  to  Kllmenr'a  chair. 
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Oh,  bow  ihe  chlldnm  langhsd  when  thej  no 
The  Hon  snppldg  with  ipoon  ind  p«wl 

And  la '.  ■  wondertnt  ChrlaUnan-tm 

Rom  from  Ihi  floor  with  *  roMliDg  Doin, 
lU  green  irmn  Mnfed  wltli  candle*  and  tOTK 
Wllh  ringing  boot  and  jlng-ilog-jlngle, 
In  nindeer  alelgh,  euns  good  Kria  Kringle. 

Ont  hopped  he,  In  cap  and  Jacket  white : 
"Ilnrraht  bal  bat  for  the  Clilldren'e  Kightr 
A  nierry  Cbrlaimai,  my  petal"  cried  he. 
And  [oUowed  bla  cap  to  tbe  top  ol  tbe  tivK 

"Harrahl  hat  faal  what  ander  the  nn  I 
Why,here  ara  preeenta  for  ererj  oosl 
A  CTmar  ot  Ullaa,  whito  and  chute, 
For  bonny  Ellmenj'a  (lender  walet 

"For  little  TTndfne  a  aonl  le  amt, 
Fnll  or  all  gladneaa  sud  awi>eT  content 
For  Utile  Faiicbon,  ao  bnve  and  trne, 
Thia  tadeleee  oecidtce  of  drope  at  dew. 

"  Thete  ellvi-r  AmUb  for  Grelel  the  good ; 

For  durllDg  Beaatr,  an  aanre  mood  ; 

For  OlndersUa,  n  crji-tal— mnT; 

For  the  FriDce,  he  baa  Air— and  thai'*  enongti. 

"For  Alice  Leannonl,  ■  apatleea  dote, 
And  the  DwinorT  of  a  mather>  love ; 
For  little  Betdnda,  another  shoej 


"  For  little  Uehling,  Id  cloth  of  gold, 

A  wonderful  boob,  In  wblch  la  told— 

BDt  locked,  my  dean,  till  Ihe  mnnow^  light— 

The  hialorj  ot  tbe  Cmidtona  NighL 


I  promlae  jonll  aee  atrange  things  a[ 

Her  gated,  and  far  In  Ihe  mirror  gn 
The  vlalon  ol  one  whoae  life  wm  tnii 
Bj  hiB  noble  air,  tbe  almple  grace 


On  a  white  roee  that  louchn  the  HU 
The  loveliest  nwe-elt  rocka  at  will; 
And  (roiD  chair  to  kej-bole  ekipe  and  float! 
The  red-capped  Kla,  with  hia  bowl  of  groata. 

And  dliDiT  Tailed  In  her  loof  Mght  hair. 


The  children  gazed  In  a  brealhloa  paoK 
"Do  joit  know  him  T*  whiapered  Santa  < 

Ood  hleae  oor  Bva  CUriatian  AnderaenI 


Bratbed  In  a  blcMinK  tmlj  hla  own ; 
And  the  cblMren  heard,  in  loving  tone, 
Tboee  aweetot  worda  to  iilUe  onea  glvoi— 
For  ot  aach  la  the  kingdom  ot  Heaven. 

LlateoiBg,  the;  aaw  the  bright  Tielon  paaa. 
And  aanta  Clane  ahat  Ibe  magic  glaaa, 
Then  with  bla  Kitte  floger  lock  It, 
And  Blow  It  deep  In  hla  fur  pocket. 

"  Now  tor  onr  ride  o'er  tbe  atai^llt  aaow  ; 
Stretch,  little  alelgh.  and  away  well  go." 
At  that  tbe  alelgh  grew  long  as  a  car. 
With  laDtema  that  twinkled  clear  and  far. 


Tbe  reindeer  were  di 
That  cheerljr  tinkled, 
He  lUted  10  em  In,  u 


TwBB  late  when  I 
The  wtinder-book 
And  «ith  aimple  gifts  be 
Mj  UebllBE,  lovlni;  and 


In  KrIa  KrlngJe-a  aldgh. 
Mole  np  etalra  Hi>d  hid 


1)  draw  n)«h,  with  Its  ilghler  real. 


THE  ANCIENT  CITY. 


THE  ANCIENT  CiTr. 

IN    T-W^O    PA.RTS. PAKX    II. 


"Hie  tlda  oomo  Is;  Iha  birds  Oi  low. 
An  if  to  catcb  our  »peacb; 
Ah.DcUInjI  iiby  nmn  we  «rer  go 
Anaj  tiom  tbs  Florid*  Bcubr 

AUNT  DIANA  declared  that  I  most  go 
nith  her  back  to  the  hotel,  and  I  Id  inj 
tun»  ileclared  that  if  I  went  Sara  muat  ac- 
'  oonipMif  me ;  eo  it  ended  iD  our  taking  the 
key  of  the  bonae  froui  the  sleepy  Sabre-boy 
and  all  three  goiiiK  back  together  through 
the  moon-lighted  street  acroas  the  plaza  to 
the  hotel.  Although  it  ivaaappniacbing  mid- 
night, the  Ancient  City  had  yet  no  thought 
of  sleep.  Its  idle  inhabitauts  believed  in 
taking  the  beat  of  life,  and  bo  on  moonlight 
nights  they  roqmed  abont,  two  and  tffo,  or 
leaueil  over  their  balconies  chatting  with 
fViends  acroiui  the  way  in  an  eaHy-gniog,  ir- 
regaJar  fasbion,  which  niiutd  hnve  distract- 
ed an  orthodox  New  Engliuid  village,  where 
the  lights  are  out  at  ten  o'clock,  or  they 
know  the  reaaou  why.  Wlien  near  the  ho- 
tel we  aaw  John  HoSman  coming  fhim  the 

"  We  had  better  tell  him,"  I  snggested. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Aunt  Di,  holding  me  back. 

"  But  we  must  bave  tomebody  with  ne  if 
we  are  going  any  farther  to-night,  aunt,  and 
he  ia  the  best  person. — Mr.  Hofiiuau,  did  y uu 
enjoy  the  sail  f " 


"I  did  not  go,"  anawered  John,  looting 
somewhat  surprised  U>  see  na  coiifruuting 
him  at  that  hour,  like  the  three  witchcH  of 
Mai'belk.  Aunt  Di  waa  disheveled,  and  so 
waa  1,  while  Sura's  golden  hair  wan  tnmbltii); 
about  her  shoulders  under  the  hat  she  had 
hastily  tied  on. 

"Have  you  been  ont  alktbe  eveningT" 
asked  AuDt  Di,  suspiciously. 

"  1  went  to  my  room  an  hour  ago,  but  tbu 
night  was  so  beautiful  I  slipped  down  thu 
back  stairs,  so  as  to  not  disturb  the  house- 
hold, and  came  out  again  to  walk  on  the 
sea-walL" 

"Sara  did  hear  him  go  np  to  his  room: 
she  knows  his  atep,  then,"  I  thought  But 
I  could  not  stop  to  ponder  over  this  discov- 
ery. "Mr.  Hoffman,"  I  said,  "you  And  uh 
in  some  perploiilj-,  Mina  Curcw  is  out  loi- 
tering somewhere  in  the  moonlight,  and, 
like  the  beedlesa  child  she  is,  has  forgotten 
the  hnnr.  We  are  looking  for  ber,but  bovi' 
no  idea  where  she  bas  gone." 

"  Probably  thedemi-lune,''8u  ggested  John . 
Then,  catching  the  uminoua  expression  of 
Annt  Diana's  face,  he  added,  "They  bave  all 
gone  out  to  the  Boae  Garden  by  moonlight, 
I  think," 

"Aur 

"Miss  Sbnrp  and  the  Professor." 
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All  three  of  us.  ''Miss  Sharp  and  the 
Professor  f ' 

John  (cartlesaly),  ''The  Captain  too,  of 
course." 

All  three  of  us.  "The  Captain  too,  of 
conrse  I" 

John.  "Suppose  we  stroll  out  that  way 
and  join  them  f " 

Myself.  "The  very  thing — it  is  such  a 
lovely  evening !"  Then  to  Aunt  Di,  under 
my  breath, "  You  see,  it  is  only  one  of  Iris's 
wild  escapades,  aunt ;  we  must  make  light 
of  it  as  a  child's  freak.  We  had  better  stroll 
out  that  way,  and  all  walk  back  together, 
as  though  it  was  a  matter  of  course." 

Aunt  Dl  "Miss  Sharp  and  the  Profess- 
or!" 

Sara.  "What  a  madcap  freak!" 

Aunt  Di.  "  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Miss  St. 
John.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  madcap.  My  niece  is  simply  tak- 
ing a  moonlight  walk  in  company  with  her 
governess  and  Professor  Macquoid,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  in  the 
country,  as  I  presume  you  are  aware." 

Brave  Aunt  Di!  The  first  stupor  over, 
how  she  rallied  like  a  Trojan  to  the  fight ! 

We  went  out  narrow  little  Charlotte 
Street — ^the  business  avenue  of  the  town. 

"A  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a  sign  in 
St.  Augustine,"  said  John.  "  People  kept  a 
few  things  for  sale  in  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  their  dwellings,  and  you  must  find 
them  out  as  best  you  could.  They  seemed 
to  consider  it  a  favor  that  they  allowed  you 
to  come  in  and  buy.  They  tolerated  you, 
nothing  more." 

"It  is  beyond  any  thing,  their  ideas  of 
business,"  said  Aunt  Diana.  "The  other 
day  we  went  into  one  of  the  shops  to  look 
at  some  palmetto  hats.  The  mistress  sat 
in  a  rocking-chair  slowly  fanning  herself. 
'We  wish  to  look  at  some  hats,'  I  said. 
'  There  they  are,'  she  replied,  pointing  to- 
ward the  table.  She  did  not  rise,  but  con- 
tinned  rocking  and  fanning  with  an  air  that 
said,  'Yes,  I  sell  hats,  but  under  protest, 
mind  you.'  After  an  unaided  search  I  found 
a  hat  which  might  have  suited  me  with  a 
slight  alteration — ^five  minutes'  work,  per- 
haps. I  mentioned  what  changes  I  desired, 
but  the  mistress  interrupted  me  with, '  We 
never  alter  trimmings.'  '  But  this  will  not 
take  five  minutes,'  I  began ;  'just  take  your 
scissors  and — *  'Oh,  I  never  do  the  work 
myself y*  replied  Majestic,  breaking  in  again 
with  a  languid  smile ;  '  and  really  I  do  not 
know  of  any  one  who  could  do  it  at  pres- 
ent. Now  yon  Northern  ladies  are  difierent, 
I  suppose.'  ' I  should  think  we  were,'  I  said, 
laying  down  the  hat  and  walking  out  of  the 
little  siz-by-nine  parlor." 

"  I  wonder  if  the  people  still  cherish  any 
dislike  against  the  Northerners  f  I  said, 
when  Aunt  Di  had  finished  her  story  with 
a  general  complaint  against  the  manners  of 


her  own  sex  when  they  undertake  to  keep 
shop.  North  or  South. 

"  Some  of  the  Minorcans  do,  I  think,"  said 
John ;  "  and  many  of  the  ]>eople  regret  the 
incursion  of  rich  winter  residents,  who  buy 
up  the  land  for  their  grand  mansions,  raise 
the  prices  of  every  thing,  and  eventually 
will  crowd  all  the  poorer  houses  beyond  the 
gates.  But  there  are  very  few  of  the  old 
leading  families  left  here  now.  The  aneien 
rSgime  has  passed  away,  the  new  order  of 
things  is  distasteful  to  them,  and  they  have 
gone,  never  to  return." 

Turning  into  St.  George  Street,  we  found 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  town  the  old 
City  Gates,  the  most  picturesque  ruin  of 
picturesque  St.  Augustine.  The  two  pil- 
lars are  moresque,  surmounted  by  a  carved 
pomegranate,  and  attached  are  portions  of 
the  wall,  which,  together  with  an  outer 
ditch,  once  ext4)nded  from  the  Castle  of  San 
Marco,  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  across 
the  peninsula  to  the  San  Sebastian,  on  the 
west,  thus  fortifying  the  town  against  all 
approaches  by  land.  The  position  of  St. 
Augustine  is  almost  insular.  Tide -water 
sweeps  up  around  and  behind  it,  and  to  this 
and  the  ever-present  sea-breese  must  be  at- 
tributed the  wonderful  health  of  the  town, 
which  not  only  exists,  but  is  pre-eminent, 
in  spite  of  a  neglect  of  sanitary  regulations 
which  would  not  be  endured  one  day  in  the 
villages  of  the  North. 

Passing  through  the  old  gateway,  we  came 
out  upon  the  Shell  Road,  the  grand  boule- 
vard of  the  future,  as  yet  but  a  few  yards 
in  length. 

"  They  make  about  ten  feet  a  year,"  said 
John;  "and  when  they  are  at  work,  all  I 
can  say  unto  yon  is, '  Beware !'  You  sup- 
pose it  is  a  load  of  empty  shells  they  are 
throwing  down ;  but  no.  Have  they  time, 
forsooth,  to  take  out  the  oysters,  these  htfrd- 
pressed  workmen  of  St.  Augustine  T  By  no 
means;  and  so  down  they  go,  oysters  and 
all,  and  the  road  makes  known  its  exten- 
sion on  the  evening  breezes." 

The  soft  moonlight  lay  on  the  green  waste 
beyond  the  gates,  lighting  up  the  North 
River  and  its  silver  sand-hills.  The  old  fort 
loomed  up  dark  and  frowning,  but  the  moon- 
light shone  through  its  ruined  turrets,  and 
only  the  birds  of  the  night  kept  watch  oh 
its  desolate  battlements.  The  city  lay  be- 
hind us.  It  had  never  dared  to  stretch 
much  beyond  the  old  gates,  and  the  few 
people  who  did  live  outside  were  spoken  of 
as  very  far  off — a  sort  of  Bedouins  of  the 
desert  encamping  temporarily  on  the  green. 
As  we  went  on  the  moonlight  lighted  up 
the  white  head-stones  of  a  little  cemetery 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road. 

"This  is  one  of  the  disappointing  ceme- 
teries that  was '  nothing  to  speak  of,'  I  sup- 
pose," said  Sara. 

"It  is  the  Protestant  cemetery,"  replied 
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John,  ''remarkable  only  for  its  ugliness  and 
the  number  of  inscriptions  telling  the  same 
sad  story  of  strangers  in  a  strange  land — 
persons  brought  here  in  quest  of  health  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  only  to  die  far  away 
from  home." 

''Where  is  the  old  Huguenot  burying- 
groundf"  asked  Aunt  Di. 

"  The  Huguenots,  poor  fellows,  never  had 
a  ^irying-ground,  nor  so^nuch  even  as  a 
burying,  as  far  as  I  can  learn/'  said  Sara. 

"fiut  there  is  one  somewhere,''  pursued 
Aunt  Di.  "I  have  heard  it  described  as  a 
spot  of  much  interest." 

"  That  has  been  a  standing  item  for  years 
in  all  the  Florida  guide-books,"  said  John, 
"systematically  repeated  in  the  latest  edi- 
tions. They  will  give  up  a  good  deal,  but 
that  cherished  Huguenot  cemetery  they 
must  and  will  retain.  The  Huguenots,  poor 
fellows,  as  Miss  St.  John  says,  never  had  a 
cemetery  here,  and  it  is  only  within  com- 
paratively modem  times  that  there  has  been 
any  Protestant  cemetery  whatever.  For- 
merly the  bodies  of  all  persons  not  Romanists 
were  sent  across  to  the  island  for  sepulture." 

The  Shell  Road  having  come  to  an  end,  we 
walked  on  in  the  moonlight,  now  on  little 
grass  patches,  now  in  the  deep  sand,  passing 
a  ruined  stone  wall,  all  that  was  left  of  a 
pleasant  home,  destroyed,  like  many  other 
outlying  residences,  during  the  war.  The 
myrtle  thickets  along  the  road-side  were 
covered  with  the  clambering  curling  sprays 
of  the  yellow  Jasmine,  the  lovely  wild  flow- 
er that  brings  the  spring  to  Florida.  We 
stopped  to  gather  the  wreaths  of  golden 
blossoms,  and  decked  ourselves  with  them. 
Southern  fashion.  Every  one  wears  the  Jas- 
mine. When  it  first  appears  every  one  says, 
"Have  yon  seen  itt  It  has  comef  And 
out  they  go  to  gather  it,  and  bring  it  home 
in  triumph. 

Passing  through  the  odd  little  wicket, 
which,  with  the  old-fashioned  turnstile,  is 
used  in  Florida  instead  of  a  latched  gate,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  green  lane  bordered  at 
the  far  end  with  cedars.  Here,  down  on 
the  North  River,  was  the  Rose  Garden,  now 
standing  with  itii  silent  house  fast  asleep  in 
the  moonlight. 

"  I  do  not  see  Iris,"  said  Aunt  Diana,  anx- 
iously. 

"  There  is  somebody  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,"  said  Sara. 

We  looked,  and  beheld  two  figures  bend- 
ing down  and  apparently  scratching  in  the 
earth  with  sticks. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  they  doing  f  said 
Aunt  Diana.  "  They  can  not  be  sowing  seed 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  can  they  f ' 

"  They  look  like  two  ghouls,"  said  Sara, 
"  and  one  of  them  has — ^yes,  I  am  sure  one 
of  them  has  a  bone." 

"  It  is  Miss  Sharp  and  the  Professor,"  said 
John. 


It  was.  We  streamed  over  in  a  body  and 
confronted  them.  "So  interesting!"  began 
Miss  Sharp,  in  explanatory  haste.  "  At  va- 
rious times  the  fragments  of  no  less  than 
eight  skeletons  have  been  discovered  here, 
it  seems,  and  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  a  relic,  a  valuable  Huguenot  rel- 
ic ;"  and  with  pride  she  displayed  her  bone. 

"Of  course,"  said  Sara,  "a  massacre! 
What  did  I  tell  you,  Martha,  about  their 
arising  from  the  past  and  glaring  at  me  f" 

"Miss  Sharp,"  began  Aunt  Diana, grimly, 
"  where  is  Iris  f" 

"Oh,  she  is  right  here,  the  dear  chUd. 
Iris!  Iris!" 

But  no  Iris  apx>eared. 

"I  assure  you  she  has  not  left  my  side 
until — ^until  now,"  said  the  negligent  shep- 
herdess, peering  about  the  shadowy  garden. 
"Iris!  Iris!" 

"  And  pray,  Miss  Sharp,  how  long  may  be 
your  '  now  f  "  demanded  Aunt  Diana,  with 
cutting  emphasis. 

This  feminine  colloquy  had  taken  place 
at  one  side.  The  Professor  dug  on  mean- 
while with  eager  enthusiasm,  only  stopping 
to  hand  John  another  relic  which  he  had 
Just  unearthed. 

'^  Thank  yon,"  said  John,  gravely ;  "  but  I 
could  not  think  of  depriving  you." 

"  Oh,  I  only  meant  you  to  hold  it  a  while 
for  me,"  replied  the  Professor. 

On  the  front  steps  leading  to  the  piazza 
of  the  sleeping  house  we  found  the  two  de- 
linquents. They  rose  as  we  came  solemnly 
up  the  path. 

"Why,  Aunt  Di,  is  that  you?  Who 
would  have  thought  of  your  coming  out 
here  at  this  time  of  night  f  began  Iris,  in 
her  most  innocent  voice.  The  Captain  stood 
twirling  his  blonde  mustache  with  the  air 
of  a  disinterested  outsider.  • 

"Don't* make  a  fiiss.  Aunt  Di,"  I  whisper- 
ed, wamingly,  under  my  breath.  "  It  can't 
be  helped  now.  Take  it  easy ;  it's  the  only 
way." 

Poor  Aunt  Di — ^take  it  easy !  She  gave  a 
sort  of  gulp,  and  then  came  up  equal  to  the 
occasion.  "  Yon  may  well  be  surprised,  my 
dear,"  she  said,  in  a  brisk  tone,  "  but  I  have 
long  wished  to  see  the  Rose  Garden,  and 
by  moonlight  the  effect,  of  course,  is  much 
finer ;  quite— -quite  sylph-like,  I  should  say," 
she  continued,  looking  around  at  the  shad- 
owy bushes.  "We  were  out  for  a  little 
stroll.  Niece  Martha,  Miss  St.  John,  and  my- 
self, and  meeting  Mr.  Hoflman,  he  mention- 
ed that  yon  were  out  here,  and  so  we  thought 
we  would  stroll  out  and  Join  you.  Charm- 
ing night,  Captain  f " 

The  Captain  thought  it  was ;  and  all  the 
dangerous  places  having  been  thus  nicely 
coated  over,  we  started  homeward.  The 
roses  grew  in  ranks  between  two  high  hedges, 
and  blossomed  all  the  year  round.  They 
were  all  asleep  now  on  their  stems,  the  full- 
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bosomed,  creamy  beauties,  the  delicate  white 
sylphs,  and  the  gorgeous  crimson  sirens; 
but  John  woke  up  a  superb  sonvenir-de-Mal- 
maison,  and  fastened  it  in  Iris's  dark  hair: 
her  hat,  as  usual,  hung  on  her  arm.  Aunt 
Diana  felt  herself  a  little  comforted ;  evi- 
dently the  undoubted  Knickerbocker  ante- 
cedents were  not  frightened  off  by  this  mid- 
night escapade,  and  Iris  certainly  looked 
onohantingly  lovely  in  the  moonlight,  with 
her  white  dress  and  the  rose  in  her  hair. 
If  Mokes  were  only  here,  and  reconciled  too. 
Happy  thought !  why  should  Mokes  know  f 
Aunt  Diana  was  a  skillful  general :  Mokes 
never  knew. 

**  How  large  and  still  the  house  looks !''  I 
said,  as  we  turned  toward  the  wicket ;  '*  who 
lives  there  f " 

"Only  the  Rose  Gardener,"  answered 
John ;  "  an  old  bachelor  who  loves  his  flowers 
and  hates  womankind.  He  lives  all  alone  in 
his  great  airy  house,  cooks  his  solitary  meals, 
tends  his  roses,  and  no  doubt  enjoys  him- 
self extremely." 

"  Oh  yes,  extremely,"  said  Sara,  in  a  sar- 
castic tone. 

"  You  speak  whereof  you  do  know,  I  sup- 
pose, Miss  St.  John  t" 

"  Precisely ;  I  have  tried  the  life,  Mr.  Hoff- 
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man. 

The  Professor  joined  us  at  the  gate,  radi- 
ant and  communicative.  '^  All  this  soil,  you 
will  observe,  is  mingled  with  oyster  shells 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet,"  he  began. 
"This  was  done  by  the  Spaniards  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  ground.  Ah !  Miss 
Iris,  I  did  not  at  first  perceive  you  in  the 
shadow.  You  have  a  rose,  I  see.  Although 
— ahem— rUot  given  to  the  quotation  of  po- 
etry, nevertheless  there  is  one  verse  which, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  now  repeat  as 
applicable  to  the  present  occasion : 

"  *  Fair  Phillls  walks  the  de^vy  green ; 
A  happy  rose  lies  1u  her  hair; 
But,  ah  I  the  roses  in  her  cheeks 
Are  yet  more  fair !' " 

"  Pray,  Miss  Sharp,  can  you  not  dispense 
with  that  horrible  bone  f '  said  Aunt  Diana, 
in  an  under-tone.  "Really,  it  makes  me 
quite  nervous  to  see  it  dangling." 

"Oh,  certainly,"  replied  the  governess, 
affably,  dropping  the  relic  into  her  pocket. 
"  I  myself,  however,  am  never  nervous  where 
science  is  concerned." 

"  Over  there  on  the  left,"  began  the  Pro- 
fessor again,  "  is  the  site  of  a  little  mission 
church  built  as  long  ago  as  1592  on  the 
banks  of  a  tide-water  cre^k.  A  young  In- 
dian chieftain,  a  convert,  conceiving  him- 
self aggrieved  by  the  rules  of  the  new  relig- 
ion, incited  his  followers  to  attack  the  mis- 
sionary. They  rushed  in  upon  him,  and  in- 
formed him  of  his  fate.  He  reasoned  with 
tliem,  but  in  vain ;  and  at  last,  as  a  final  re- 
quest, he  obtained  permission  to  celebrate 
mass  before  he  died.    The  Indians  sat  down 


on  the  floor  of  the  little  chapel,  the  father 
put  on  his  robes  and  began.  No  doubt  he 
hoped  to  soften  their  hearts  by  the  holy 
service,  but  in  vain ;  the  last  word  spoken, 
they  fell  upon  him  and — ^" 

"  Massacred  him,"  concluded  Sara.  "  You 
need  not  go  on,  Sir.  I  know  all  about  it. 
I  was  there." 

"  You  were  there,  Miss  St.  John !" 

"  Certainly,"  implied  Sara,  calmly.  4*  1 
am  now  convinced  that  in  some  anterior 
state  of  existence  I  have  assisted,  as  the 
French  say,  at  all  the  Florida  massacres. 
Indian,  Spanish,  or  Huguenot,  it  nmkes  no 
difference  to  me.     I  was  there  I" 

"I  trust  our  young  friend  is  not  tinged 
with  Swedenborgianism,"  said  the  Profess- 
or aside  to  John  Hofiman.  "The  errors  of 
those  doctrines  have  been  fully  exposed.  I 
trust  she  is  orthodox." 

"  Really,  I  do  not  know  what  she  is,"  re- 
plied John. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do,"  said  Sara,  overhearing. 
"She  is  heterodox,  you  know;  decidedly 
heterodox." 

In  the  mean  while  Aunt  Diana  kept  flnnly 
by  the  side  of  the  Captain.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  young  man  was  never  before  called 
upon  to  answer  so  many  questions  in  a  giv- 
en space  of  time.  The  entire  history  of  the 
late  war,  the  organization  of  the  army,  the 
military  condition  of  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  world,  were  only  a  portion  of 
the  subjects  with  which  Aunt  Di  tackled 
him  on  the  way  home.  Iris  stood  it  a  while, 
and  then,  with  the  happy  facility  of  youth, 
she  slipped  aside,  and  joined  John  Hofiman. 
Iris  was  a  charming  little  creature,  but,  so 
far,  for  "staying"  qualities  she  was  not  re- 
markable. 

A  second  time  we  passed  the  cemetery. 
"I  have  not  as  yet  investigated  the  sub- 
ject," said  the  Professor,  "  but  I  suppose 
this  to  be  the  Huguenot  burying-grooud." 

"Oh  yes,"  exclaimed  Miss  Sharp;  "men- 
tioned in  my  guide-book  as  a  spot  of  much 
interest.  How  thrilling  to  think  that  those 
early  Huguenots,  those  historical  victims  of 
Menendez,  lie  hav — ^hero  in  this  quiet  spot, 
so  near,  you  know,  and  yet — ^and  yet  so  far !" 
she  concluded,  vaguely  conscious  that  she 
had  heard  that  lieforo  somewhere,  although 
she  could  not  place  it.  She  had  forgotten 
that  eye  which,  mixed  in  some  poetic  way 
with  a  star,  has  figured  so  often  in  the  mu- 
sical performances  of  the  female  seminaries 
of  our  land. 

"  Very  thrilling ;  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  they  must  have  gathered  up 
their  own  bones,  swum  up  all  the  way  from 
Matanzas,  and  buried  each  other  one  by 
one,"  said  Sara. 

"  And  even  that  don't  account  for  the  last 
man,"  added  John. 

Miss  Sharp  drew  off  her  forees,  and  retired 
in  good  order. 
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''  JiiBy**  I  Bttid,  the  next  moming,  **  come 
here  and  give  an  aeoonnt  of  yourself.  What 
do  yoo  mean,  you  gypsy,  by  such  perform- 
ances as  that  of  last  night  f 

**  I  only  meant  a  moonlight  walk,  Cousin 
Martha.  I  knew  I  ne^er  could  persuade 
Aunt  Dl,  so  I  took  Miss  8h!in>." 

^  1  am  surprised  that  she  consented." 

"  At  first  she  did  refuse ;  but  when  I  told 
her  that  the  Professor  was  going,  she  said 
that  under  those  oiroumstaiioes,  as  we  might 
expect  much  valuable  information  on  the 
way,  she  would  give  her  consent." 

**  And  the  Professor  f 

'*  Oh,  I  asked  him,  of  oonrse }  he  is  the 
most  good-natured  old  gentleman  in  the 
world;  I  can  always  make  him  do  any  thing 
I  please.  But  poor  Miss  Sharp— how  Aunt 
Di  has  been  talking  to  her  ijiis  morning! 
'  How  you,  at  your  age,'  was  part  o(  it." 

A  week  later  we  were  taken  to  see  the  old 
Buckingham  Smith  place,  now  the  property 
of  a  Northern  gentleman,  who  has  built  a 
modem  winter  residence  on  the  site  of  the 
old  house. 

"  This  is  her  creek,  Aunt  Di,"  I  said,  as  the 
aveinne  leading  to  the  house  crossed  a  small 
muddy  ditch. 

<<  Whose,  Niece  Martha  f" 

'^  Maria  Sanchez,  of  course.  Dont  yon 
ranember  the  mysterious  watery  heroine 
who  navigated  these  marshes  several  cen- 
turies ago  f  She  perfectly  haunts  me  t  Talk 
about  Huguenots  arising  and  glaring  at  you, 
Sara ;  they  are  nothing  to  this  Maria.  The 
question  is,  Who  was  she  f ' 

"  I  know,"  answered  Iris.  "  She  is  my  old 
firiend  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  '  They  made 
her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp,'  you  know, 
and  she  refused  to  stay  in  it.  *  Her  fire-fly 
lamp  I  soon  shall  see,  her  paddle  I  soon  shall 
hear—'" 

'*  Well,  if  yon  do,  let  me  know,"  I  said. 
'*  She  must  be  a  very  muddy  sort  of  a  ghost ; 
there  isn't  more  than  a  spoonful  of  water  in 
her  creek  as  far  down  as  I  can  see." 

"  But  no  doubt  it  was  a  deep  tide- water 
stream  in  its  day.  Miss  Martha,"  said  John 
Hoffinan ;  ''deep  enough  for  either  romance 
or  drowning." 

Beyond  the  hoose  opened  out  the  long 
orange-tree  aisles — beautiful  walks  arched 
in  glossy^reen  fbliage — half  a  mile  of  dense 
leafy  shade. 

"  This  is  the  sour  orange,"  said  our  guide, 
''a  tree  extensively  cultivated  in  the  old 
days  for  its  hardy  growth  and  pleasant 
shade.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  exotic  ran 
wild,  for  the  orange  is  not  indigenous  here. 
When  Florida  was  ceded  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  Cuba,  most  of  the  Spanish  resi- 
dents left,  and  their  gardens  were  then  found 
well  stocked  with  oranges  and  lemons,  figs, 
guavas,  and  pomegranates." 

''  Poor  Florida !  nobody  wanted  her,"  said 
John.     **  The  English  oidy  kept  her  twenty 


years,  and  then  bartered  her  away  again  to 
Spain  for  the  Bahamas,  and  in  1819  Spain 
was  glad  to  sell  her  to  the  United  States. 
The  latter  government,  too,  may  have  had 
its  own  thoughts  as  to  the  value  of  the  pur- 
chase, which,  although  cheap  at  five  mill- 
ions in  the  first  place,  soon  demanded  nine- 
teen more  millions  for  its  own  little  quarrel 
with  that  ancient  people,  the  Seminoles." 

''Headed,  do  not  forget  to  mention,  by 
Osceola,"  added  Sara. 

"  Beautiful  firuit,  at  least  in  appearance," 
I  said,  picking  up  one  of  the  large  oranges 
that  lay  by  the  hundreds  on  the  ground. 
"  Are  they  of  no  use  f  " 

"The  Juice  is  occasionally  sold  in  small 
quantities,"  replied  our  guide.  "At  one  time 
it  commanded  a  price  of  a  dollar  per  gallon, 
and  was  used  in  place  of  vinegar  in  the 
British  navy.  It  makes  a  delicious  acid 
drink  when  fresh — better  than  lemonade." 

We  lingered  in  the  beautiful  orange  aisles, 
and  heard  the  story  of  the  old  place :  how  it 
had  descended  from  father  to  son,  and  final- 
ly, upon  the  death  of  the  owner  who  was 
childless,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
nephew.  But  among  other  papers  was 
found  one  containing  the  owner's  purpose 
to  bequeath  his  property  to  the  poor  colored 
I>eople  of  St.  Augustine.  This  will,  if  it 
could  so  be  called,  without  witnesses,  and 
in  other  ways  informal,  was  of  no  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  owner  had  died 
suddenly  away  firom  home,  and  there  was 
no  testimony  to  prove  that  the  paper  ex- 
pressed even  a  cherished  intention.  Never- 
theless, the  heir  at  law,  with  rare  disinter- 
estedness, earned  out  the  vague  wish ;  the 
place  was  sold,  and  all  the  proceeds  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people,  the 
charity  taking  the  form  of  a  Home  for  their 
aged  and  infirm,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Income  from  this  money,  the  building  itself 
having  been  generously  given  for  the  pur- 
pose by  another  prominent  citizen  of  St. 
Augustine. 

"  You  must  see  old  Uncle  Jack,"  concluded 
the  speaker.  "Before  the  war  his  master 
sent  him  several  times  to  Boston  with  large 
sums  of  money,  and  intrusted  him  with  im- 
portant business,  which  he  never  failed  to 
execute  properly.  By  the  terms  of  the  will 
he  has  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  for  his 
lifetime.  That  is  his  old  cabin.  Let  ua  go 
over  there." 

Close  down  under  the  walls  of  the  grand 
new  mansion  stood  a  low  cabin,  shaded  by 
the  long  drooping  leaves  of  the  banana; 
hens  and  chickens  walked  in  and  out  the 
open  door,  and  most  of  the  household  furni- 
ture seemed  to  be  outside,  in  the  comfortable 
Southern  fashion.  Uncle  Jack  came  to  meet 
us — ^a  venerable  old  man,  with  white  hair, 
whose  years  counted  nearly  a  full  century. 

"  The  present  owner  of  the  place  has  or^ 
dered  a  new  house  built  for  Jack,  a  piotnr- 
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e«qne  porter'B  lodge,  u«ar  the  entrance," 
aaid  our  guide,  "but  I  doubt  -whether  the 
old  man  will  be  as  comfortable  there  aa  in 
this  old  cabin  where  he  has  lived  ao  long. 
The  negroea,  especially  the  old  people,  have 
the  ationgest  dislike  t«  any  elevation  like  a 
door-etep  or  a  piazza ;  they  like  to  be  right 
an  the  ground ;  they  like  t«  oook  when  they 
are  hnngry,  OJid  sleep  when  they  ore  tiied, 


and  enjoy  their  pipes  in  peace.  Rnlea  kill 
them,  and  they  can  not  change :  we  miut 
leave  them  alone,  and  educate  the  younger 
generation." 

Returning  down  the  arched  walks,  we 
croaaed  over  into  a  modem  aweet-orange 
giove,  the  most  beautiM  in  St.  AngnBtine  or 
it«  vicinity.  Stnne  of  the  tiees  were  loaded 
with  bloBsomo,  some  stndded  with  the  fall 
closed  bnds  which  we  of  the  North  aie  oo- 
coBtomed  to  associate  with  the  satin  of 
bridal  robes,  some  Lad  still  their  golden 
frnit,  and  others  had  all  three  at  once,  after 
the  peipleiing  fashion  of  the  tropics. 

"There  are  aboat  eight  hundred  tieca 
here,"  said  enr  gnide,  "  and  some  of  them 
yield  ounnaUy  five  thooaand  oranges  each. 
There  is  a  story  extant,  one  of  the  legenda 
of  St.  AngusUne,  that  formerly  usnge-treea 
covered  the  Plaio,  and  that  one  of  them 
yielded  annnally  twdve  thonsond  oranges," 

"  What  an  appalling  maas  of  sweetneaa !" 
said  Sara.  "I  am  glad  that  tiee  died;  it 
too  good  to  live,  like  the  phenomenal 
children  of  Bnnday-school  literature." 

"In  the  old  Spanish  days,"  said  John, 
"this  neighborhood  was  one  vast  orange 
grove ;  shipa  loaded  with  the  &nit  Bailed  ont 
of  the  harbor,  and  the  grandees  of  Spain 
preferred  the  Bt.  Angnstine  orange  to  any 
other.  In  ^oin  the  trees  live  to  a  great 
age ;  some  of  them  are  aaid  to  be  six  hun^ 
dred  yeaiB  old,  having  been  planted  by  the 
Moors,  but  here  an  nnexpeoted  froBt  baa 
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several  times  destroyed  all  the  groyes,  so 
that  the  crop  is  by  no  means  a  sore  one/' 

**  So  the  frost  does  oome  here,^  I  said. 
**  We  have  seen  nothing  of  it ;  the  thermom- 
eter has  ranged  from  sixty-eight  to  seventy- 
eight  ever  since  we  anriTed." 

''  They  had  snow  in  New  York  last  week," 
said  Annt  Di. 

"It  has  melted,  I  think,"  said  John.  **At 
least  I  saw  this  item  last  evening  in  a  Kew 
York  paper :  '  If  the  red  sleigher  thinks  that 
he  sleighs  to-day,  he  is  mistaken  V  " 

<'  Shades  of  i^erson  and  Brahma,  defend 
nsP  said  Sara. 

Then  we  all  began  to  eat  oranges,  and 
make  dripping  spectaeles  of  ourselves  gen- 
erally. I  defy  any  one  to  be  gracefol,  or 
even  dainty,  with  an  orange ;  it  is  a  great, 
rich,  generons,  pnlpy  froit,  and  yon  have 
got  to  eat  it  in  a  great,  rich,  generons, 
pnlpy  way.  How  we  did  ei\]oy  those  oranges 
nnder  the  glossy  green  and  fragrant  blos- 
soms of  the  trees  themselves  I  We  gave  it 
up  then  and  there,  and  said  openly  that 
no  bought  Northern  oranges  could  compare 
'with  them. 

''I  don't  feel  politically  so  much  disturb- 
ed now  about  the  cost  of  that  sea-wall,"  said 
Sara,  'Mf  it  keeps  this  orange  grove  from 
washing  away.  It  is  doing  a  sweet  and  no- 
ble duty  in  life,  and  herein  is  cause  sufficient 
for  its  stony  existence." 

We  strolled  back  to  the  town  by  another 
way,  and  crossed  again  the  Blaria  Sanchez 
Creek. 

''Observe  how  she  meanders  down  the 
marsh,  this  fairy  streamlet,"  I  said,  taking 
up  a  position  on  the  stone  culvert.  J^  Ob- 
serve how  green  are  her  rushes,  how  playful 
her  little  minnows,  how  martial  her  fiddler^ 
crabs!  O  lost  Maria!  come  back  and  tell 
your  story.  Were  you  sadly  drowned  in 
these  overwhelming  waves,  or  were  you  the 
first  explorer  of  these  marshes,  pushing  on- 
ward in  your  canoe  with  your  eyes  fixed  on 
futurity  t" 

Nobody  knew;  so  we  went  home.  But 
in  the  evening  John  produced  the  foUow- 
iag,  which  he  said  had  been  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  town  for  centuries.  **  1 
have  made  a  free  translation,  as  you  will 
see,"  he  said ;  "  but  the  original  is  in  pure 
Castilian." 

**THB  LEGEND  OF  MARIA  SANCHEZ  CRESK. 
"Maria  Sanchee 
Her  dng-oat  laanches, 
And  down  the  stream  to  catch  some  crabs  she  takes 
her  waj,    • 

A  Spazilsb  maiden, 
With  crabs  well  laden; 
When  efening  tells  she  lifts  her  trawls  to  cross  the 
bay. 

"Grim  terror  blanches 

Maria  Sanches, 
Who,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point,  i$  rather  brown ; 

A  norther  coming, 

Already  humming, 
Doth  hear  away  that  Spanish  mai— den  far  from  town. 


"Maria  Sanehec, 
Caoght  in  the  branches 
That  sweetly  droop  across  a  creek  far  down  the 
coast, 

That  calm  spectator, 
The  alligator. 
Doth  spy,  then  wait  to  call  hia  mats,  who  rules  the 
rosst. 

"She  eomes  and  cnanehes 
Maria  Sanchea, 
WhUs  boat  and  crabs  the  gentle  hosband  meekly 
chewa 

How  wtOd  they  eat  her, 
.  That  sefkorlta, 
Whose  stoiy  still  doth  make  quite  HI  the  Spanish 
Moser 

We  heaped  praises  upon  John's  pure  Cas- 
tilian ode-— all  save  the  Professor,  who  un- 
dertook to  criticise  a  little.  "  I  have  made 
something  of  a  study  of  poetry,"  he  began, 
^^and  I  have  notioeid  that  mhch  depends 
-upon  the  selection  of  choice  terms.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  first  verse  you  make  use  of 
the  local  word  ^  dug-out.'  Now  in  my  opin- 
ion, '  crafts  or '  canoe'  would  be  better.  You 
begin,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  this  way : 

"« Maria  SaMhei 

Lannchep  her  dag*oat— *" 

"  Oh  no.  Professor,"  said  Sara ;  "  this  is  it : 

"« Maria  Sanchea 

Her  dog-oat  UumcbeBi*" 


''The  same  idea,  I  opine.  Miss  8t.  John," 
sud  the  Professor,  loftily. 

"  But  the  rhymes.  Sir  f" 

The  Protesor  had  not  noticed  the  rhymes ; 
poetry  should  be  above  rhymes  altogether, 
in  his  opinion. 

The  pleasant  days  passed,  we  sailed  up 
and  down  the  Matansas,  walked  on  the  sea- 
wall, and  sat  in  the  little  overhanging  bal- 
cony, which,  like  all  others  in  St.  Augustine, 
was  hung  up  on  the  side  of  the  house  like  a 
cupboard  without  any  support  from  below. 
Letters  from  home  meanwhile  brought  tid- 
ings of  snow  and  ice  and  storm,  disasters 
by  land  and  by  sea.  A  lady  friend,  a  new 
arrival,  had  visited  the  Ancient  City  forty 
years  before,  in  the  days  of  the  anden  ri- 
gime,  "It  is  much  changed,"  she  said. 
''These  modem  houses  springing  up  every 
where  have  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
town.  I  am  glad  I  came  back  while  there 
is  still  something  left  of  the  old  time.  An- 
other five  years  and  the  last  old  wall  will 
be  torn  down  for  a  horrible  paling  fence. 
Forty  years  ago  the  town  was  largely  Span- 
ish or  Moorish  in  its  architecture.  The 
houses  were  all  built  of  coquina,  with  a  blank 
wall  toward  the  north,  galleries  running 
around  a  court -yard  behind,  where  were 
flowers,  vines,  and  a  central  fountain.  The 
halls,  with  their  stone  arches,  opened  out 
into  this  greeiiery  without  doors  of  any 
kind,  tropical  fashion.  Those  were  the 
proud  days  of  St.  Augustine ;  the  old  fami- 
lies reigned  with  undisputed  sway;  the 
slaves  were  well  treated,  hospitality  was 
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bonndlessy  and  the  Intermiztuie  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  blood  showed  itself  in  the  dark 
eyes  that  glanced  over  the  balconies  as  the 
stranger  passed  below.  It  has  aU  vanished 
now.  The  war  effaced  the  last  fading  hue 
of  the  traditional  grandeur,  and  broke  down 
the  barriers  between  the  haughty  little  city 
and  the  outside  world.  The  old  houses  have 
been  modernized,  and  many  of  them  have 
given  place  to  new  and,  to  my  ideas,  thor- 
oughly commonplace  dwellings.  There  is 
one  leffc,  however,  the  very  mansion  where 
I  was  BO  charmingly  entertained  forty  years 
ago;  its  open  arches  remain  just  as  they 
were,  and  the  old  wall  still  surrounds  the 
garden.  Up  stairs  is  the  large  parlor  where 
we  had  our  gay  little  parties,  with  wines, 
and  those  delicious  curled- up  cakee,  all 
stamped  with  figures,  thin  as  a  wafer,  eiisp 
and  brittle,  which  seemed  to  be  peeuliar  to 
St.  Augustine." 

"  Did  yon  know  there  was  a  native  artist 
here  f '  said  John,  calling  up  one  morning 
as  he  sat  on  the  balcony,  Sara  and  myself 
endeavoring  to  write  dfity  letters. 

"  Painter  or  sculptor  f "  I  inquired,  pen  in 
hand,  pausing  over  an  elaborate  description 
of  a  sunset  with  which  I  was  favoring  a 
soul  -  to  -  soul  correspondent.  "  Let  me  see : 
standing  on  the  glacis  with  the  look-out 
tower  outlined  against — " 

'^  Sculptor,"  answered  John.  "  Hia  studio 
is  on  Charlotte  Street  not  far  irom.  here. 
Let  us  walk  doWn  and  see  him^' 

''Look-out  tower  outlined  against  the 
golden  after-glow.  Is  it  worth  going  to  see  ?" 
**  Indeed  it  is.    There  is  a  line  design — a 
Uon  carved  in  atone,  and  also  a  fuU-length 
figure  of  Henry  Clay  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Ashland;  and  what  is  more,  these 
statues  are  on  top  of  the  house  outlined 
against — " 
"  The  golden  aftor-glow,"  I  suggested. 
''  Certainly,"  said  John.    "  And  inside  you 
will  find  rare  antique  vases,  Egyptian  croc- 
odiles, Grecian  caskets,  and  other  remarka- 
ble works,  all  executed  in  stone." 

''I  have  long  craved  an  alligator,  but 
could  not  undertake  the  cigar-box  disci- 
pline," I  answered,  rising.  ''A  crocodile 
carved  in  stone  will  be  j  ust  the  thing.  Come, 
Sara." 

We  walked  down  Charlotte  Street,  and 
presently  came  to  a  small  house  with  a  low 
wing,  whose  open  shutter  showed  the  stu- 
dio within.  On  the  roof  were  two  figures 
in  coquina,  one  a  nondescript  animal  like 
the  cattle  of  a  Noah's  ark,  the  other  a  lit- 
tle stone  man  who  seemed  to  have  been  so 
dwarfed  by  the  weight  of  his  hat  that  he 
never  smiled  again. 

"The  lion,  and  Henry  Clay,"  said  John, 
introducing  the  figures. 

"  Pass6  for  the  lion  *,  but  how  do  you  make 
out  the  other  f 
"Oh,  Henry  seems  to  be  the  beau  ideal 


of  the  South.  You  meet  him  every  where 
on  the  way  down  in  a  plaster  and  marble 
dress-coat,  extending  his  hand  in  a  conver- 
sational manner,  and  so,  of  course,  I  sup- 
posed this  to  be  another  one.  And  as  to 
the  gardens  of  Ashland,  as  he  has  his  hat 
on — ^indeed,  he  is  principally  hat — he  must 
be  taking  a  walk  somewhere,  and  where  so 
likely,  as  his  own  bucolic  garden  f" 

"I  shall  go  back  to  my  aftet^glow,  Mr. 
Hoffinan.    Your  Henry  Clay  is  a  ^ud." 

"  Wait  and  see  the  artist,  Martha,"  said 
Sara.     "  He  is  a  colored  man  and  a  cripple." 

We  tapped  on  the  shutter,  and  the  artist 
appeared,  supporting  himself  on  crutches; 
«  young  negro,  with  a  cheerful  shining  coun- 
tenance, and  an  evident  pride  in  the  speci- 
mens of  his  skill  scattered  about  the  floorleas 
studio-— alligators,  boxes,  roughly  cut  vases, 
aUmade  of  the  native  coquina;  or,  as  the 
artist's  sign  had  it» 


"  It  must  require  no  small  amount  of  skill 
to  cut  any  thing  out  of  this  crumbling  shell- 
rock,"  I  said,  as,  after  purchaaing  a  charm- 
ing little  alligator,  and  conversing  some  time 
with  the  dusky  artist,  we  turned  homeward. 

"It  does,"  replied  John.  "Ignorant  as 
he  is,  that  man  is  not  without  his  ideas  of 
beauty  and  symmetry — another  witness  to 
the  capability  for  education  which  I  have 
every  where  noticed  among  the  freedmen  of 
the  South." 

"  I  too  have  been  impressed  with  this  ca- 
pability," said  Sara^-"  strongly  impressed. 
Last 'Sunday  I  went  to  the  Methodist  color- 
ed Sunday-school  on  St.  George  Street.  The 
teachers  are  Northerners;  some  resident 
here,  some  winter  visitora ;  and  the  classes 
were  filled  up  with  full-grown  men  and 
women,  some  of  them  aged  and  gray-haired, 
old  uncles  and  aunties,  eager  to  learn,  al- 
though they  eould  scarcely  see  with  their 
old  eyes.  They  repeated  Bible  texts  in  cho- 
rus, and  then  they  began  to  read.  It  was  a 
pathetic  sight  to  see  the  old  men  slowly  fol- 
lowing the  single  words  with  intense  eager- 
ness, keeping  the  place  under  each  one  with 
careful  finger.  The  younger  men  and  girls 
read  fluently,  and  showed  quick  understand- 
ing in  the  answers'  given  to  the  teachers' 
questions.  Then  the  little  children  filed  in 
from  another  room,  and  they  all  began  to 
sing.  Oh,  how  they  sang!  The  tenor  voice 
of  a  young  jet-black  ne^o  who  sat  near  mo 
haunts  me  still  with  its  sweet  cadences. 
Singularly  enough,  the  favorite  hymn  seem- 
ed to  be  one  whose  chorus,  repeated  again 
and  again,  ended  in  the  words, 

**  'Shall  waah  me  white  as  aDOW>- 
White  aa  anow.'" 

"The  negroes  of  St.  Augustine  were  for- 
merly almost  all  Romanists,"  said  John, "  and 
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many  of  them  still  attend  the  old  cathedral 
on  the  Plaza,  where  there  is  a  gallery  espe- 
cially for  them.  But  of  late  the  nnmher 
of  Methodists  and  Baptists  has  largely  in- 
creased, while  the  old  cathedral  and  its  bish- 
op, who  once  mled  supreme  over  the  con- 
sciences of  the  whole  population  of  la  siempre 
fiel  Ciudad  de  San  Angnstin,  find  themselves 
in  danger  of  being  left  stranded  high  and 
dry  as  the  tide  of  progress  and  edaoation 
sweeps  by  withont  a  glance.  The  Peabody 
Educational  Fund  supports  almost  entire- 
ly two  excellent  free  schools  here,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  children;  and 
in  spite  of  opposition,  gradually,  year  by 
year,  even  Boman  Catholic  parents  yield  to 
the  superior  advantages  offered  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  church  schools  hold  fewer  and 
fewer  scholars,  especially  among  the  boys. 
The  Presbyterian  church,  with  its  pastor 
and  earnest  working  congregation,  has  made 
a  strong  battle  against  the  old-time  influ- 
ences, and  it  now  looks  as  though  the  auto- 
cratic sway  of  the  religion  of  Spidn  were  for- 
ever broken  in  this  uioient  little  Spanish 
city." 

^'At  least,  however,  the  swarthy  priests 
took  picturesque  and  appropriate  as  they 
come  and  go  between  their  convent  and  the 
old  cathedial  through  that  latticed  gate  in 
their  odd  dress,"  said  Sara.  "  Do  you  re- 
member, in  Baddeckf  the  pleasing  historical 
Jesuit,  slender  too  corpulent  a  word  to  de- 
scribe his  thinness,  his  stature  primeval  f 
Warner  goes  on  to  say  that  the  traveler  is 
grateful  for  such  figures,  and  is  not  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  faith  that  preserves  so 
much  of  the  ugly  picturesque." 

**  The  principal  interest  I  have  in  the  old 
cathedral  is  the  lost  under-ground  passage 
which,  according  to  tradition,  once  extend- 
ed from  its  high  altar  to  Fort  San  Marco,"  I 
remarked.  ''I  am  perpetually  haunted  by 
the  possibility  of  its  being  under  my  feet 
somewhere,  and  go  about  stamping  on  the 
ground  to  catch  hollow  echoes  down  below. 
We  modems  have  discovered  at  San  Marco 
a  subterranean  dungeon  and  bones:  then 
why  not  an  under-ground  passage  f" 

"  And  bones  V  asked  Sara. 

''No ;  Spanish  jewels,  plate,  and  all  kinds 
of  mediaeval  treasures.  I  consider  the  pos- 
sibility far  more  promising  than  Captain 
Kidd's  chest.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  begin 
digging." 

**  Tou  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  shovel 
yourself  then.  Miss  Martha,"  said  John. 
"  Do  you  suppose  yon  could  hire  the  St.  Au- 
gosHners  to  dig,  really  dig,  day  after  day. 
Northern  fashion  t  Why,  Qiey  would  laugh 
in  your  face  at  the  mere  idea.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  would  never  be  another  house 
built  here  if  regular  foundations  and  cellars 
were  required ;  as  it  is,  they  set  up  the  tim- 
bers as  the  children  set  up  their  houses  of 
blocks.     How  clearly  that  sail-boat  is  out- 


lined against  the  gray  water,  like  a  sketch 
in  India  ink  I  Is  not  that  Miss  Carew  on 
board  f 

"  Yes,  with  Mr.  Mokes,"  said  Sara. 

**  And  Aunt  Diana,"  I  added.  ''  I  remem- 
ber now ;  Mr.  Mokes  gives  a  chowder  dinner 
to-day  over  on  the  North  Beach." 

''  I  would  not  give  much  for  chowder  made 
by  a  Mokes,"  said  John,  with  the  scorn  of 
an  old  camper-out  in  his  voice. 

<'  Oh,  Mokes  does  not  make  it,  Mr.  Hoff- 
man. What  are  you  thinking  off  Mokes 
make  chowder!  By  no  means.  He  has  his 
servant  and  the  boatmen  to  do  all  the  work, 
and  sends  over  his  wines  and  ice  beforehand. 
It  will  be  an  elegant  dinner,  I  assure  you." 

"  On  the  beach  f" 

"  Yes,  on  the  beach.  Unfortunately,  ta- 
bles^oan  not  be  transported,  unless,  indeed. 
Dundreary  should  arrive  with  his  '  waft.' 
But  the  table-cloth  will  be  damask,  with  a 
monogram  worked  in  gold  thread,  and  the 
conversation  will  be  strictly  Fifth  Avenue- 
ish,  I  wUl  answer  for  that.^ 

**  Great  is  the  power  of  youthfiil  beauty," 
I  said,  when  we  had  reached  our  room  again* 
''Here  is  Mokes  with  his  money  and  wines, 
the  Professor  with  his  learning  and  bones, 
the  Captain  with  his  beauty  and  buttons, 
all  three  apparently  revolving  around  that 
giddy  little  cousin  of  mine.  And  now  comee 
John  Hoifinan!" 

"  With  all  his  ancestors  behind  him  I  Has 
he  taken  her  to  the  demi-lune  yetf"  said 
Sara,  opening  the  PrimceM  of  Thule,  which 
she  read  after  a  dose  of  Florida  history,  lik^ 
sugar  alter  a  pilL  "  Do  you  know,  Martha, 
I  think  poor  Lavender  is  rather  unfairly 
treated  by  the  author  of  this  book.  He  is 
ordered  about  by  Ingram,  and  most  unmer- 
cifully snubbed  by  Sheila,  who,  after  all, 
manages  to  have  her  own  way, '  whatever.' " 

Now  I  had  thrown  John  H<^&nan  pur- 
posely into  my  list  of  Iris's  admirers  in  or- 
der to  provoke  something  like  a  denial  fixmi 
Sara — ^these  two  seemed  to  feel  such  a  sin- 
gular kind  of  interested  dislike  toward  each 
other;  but  my  little  bait  caught  nothing; 
Sara  remained  impassive. 

Toward  sunset  the  same  evening  we  wait- 
ed on  the  Plaza  in  company  with  the  entire 
population  of  the  town  for  the  distribution 
of  the  one  mail,  accomplished  with  some 
difficulty  by  the  efficient,  active.  Northern 
postmaster,  in  consequence  of  the  windows 
being  darkened  with  flattened  noses,  and 
the  doorways  blocked  up,  to  say  nothing 
of  beatings  on  the  walls,  impatient  calls 
through  the  key-hole,  and  raids  round  the 
back  way  by  the  waiting  populace.  Hav- 
ing wrestled  manfully  for  our  letters,  we  all 
strolled  down  Tolomato  Street,  reading  as 
we  went.  Iris  Journeyed  languidly  through 
the  sand ;  she  had  received  no  letters,  and 
she  had  Mokes  on  her  hands,  Mokes  radiant 
with  the  reflection  of  his  private  thre&-cor- 
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nered  chowder  party,  Mid  tiie  Bmilea  >he 
bersalf  bad  bestowed  npon  bim  over  on  that 
wicked  North  Beach.  "  Oh,  for  a  hoTM  1" 
she  sighed.  "Naj,  I  would  even  tide  in  k 
Florida  cart." 

Anut  Diana  was  wearj,  bnt  jubilant ;  Bbe 
bod  tbe  ProfeaBor  and  the  TniijKn  war,  and 
did  her  dnty  by  them.  Miaa  Bharp  ambled 
along  on  tbe  other  side,  and  said  "  Indeed  1" 
at  inteivalB.  Sara  read  ber  letten  with  a 
dreary  aort  of  inteieit ;  ber  letteia  were  al- 
waya  from  "  Bd.,"  she  nsed  to  aay.  John 
and  I,  strolling  in  advance,  carried  on  a 
good,  comfortable,  political  flght  over  oar 
newspapers. 

"Aaotber  oemetery,"  aftid  Sara,  aa  the 
white  croeeea  and  head-atones  shone  ont  in 
the  enuaet  on  one  side  of  tbe  road. 

Mokes,  stimnlated  to  unnsnal  conTena- 
tional  efforts  by  the  snccesBCs  of  tbe  day, 
now  brought  forward  the  omnipresent  item. 
"  This  is — er,  I  suppose,  the  old  Huguenot 
bnryiDg-gronnd,  ^-^r — a  spot  of  much  in- 
terest, I  am  told." 

"Yes,"  replied  Sara.  "This  Is  the  very 
spot,  Mr.  Mokes." 

"  Ob  no,  Miaa  St.  John,"  said  Aunt  Diana, 
coming  to  the  rescue,  "you  mistake.  Thia 
is  Tolomato." 

"  It  makes  no  difference.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  they  aie  all  Huguenot  burying- 
grounds,"  leplteid  Sara,  cabnly. 

The  little  cemetery  waa  crowded  with 
graves,  monnds  of  sand  over  v^iich  tbe  grass 
would  not  grow,  and  heavy  coqiiina  tombs 
whose  inscriptions  bad  cmmbted  away. 
The  names  on  the  low  oroBseH,  nearly  ^ 
Spanish,  Mkiorcan.Corsicao,  and  Greek,  boie 
witness  to  the  foreign  ancestry  of  the  minor- 
ity of  tbe  population.  We  foond  Alvarez, 
La  Soaroz,  Lieonardi,  Capo,  Corrams,  Xima- 
nies.  Bays,  Pomar,  Bogero,  and  HemaQdeE. 
Among  the  Christian  names  were  Bartolo, 
Baimuuld,  Bafaelo,  Qeronimo,  Celestino,  I>o~ 
lores,  Dominga,  Paula,  and  Anoclata. 

"  It  looks  venerable,  bnt  it  only  dat«s 
back  abont  one  bondraid  years,"  said  John. 
"  Where  the  old  Dons  of  two  or  three  centu- 


ries ago  bnried  their  dead,  no  one  knows ; 
perhaps  they  aent  them  all  back  home,  Cbi- 
Qese  fashion.  An  old  bell  which  now  hangs 
in  tbe  cathedral  is  said  to  have  come  front 
here;  it  bears  the  inscription,  'Sonde  Jo- 
seph, ora  pro  nobis ;  D.  1682,'  and  is  proba- 
bly the  oldest  bell  in  tbe  country." 

"  Anil  what  was  it  doing  here  V  said  Mokee, 
with  the  air  of  a  historian. 

"There  wae  onoe  an  Indian  village  here, 
called  Tolomato,  and  a  mission  chapel;  the 
bell  is  eoppoaed  to  have  oome  fitnn  the 

"  Is  that  the  chapel  t"  asked  Mokes,  point- 
ing to  a  small  building  on  the  fai  side  of  tbe 
cemetery.  He  was  getting  on  famously,  be 
thought,  quite  historioal,  and  that  sort  of 

"No;  that  is  a  chapel  erected  in  1BS3  by 
Cubans  to  the  memory  of  Father  Vaiela. 
The  old  Tolomato  chapel  was — wae  de- 
stroyed." 

"  How  V  inquired  Mokw. 

John  glanced  toward  Sara  with  a  smile. 
"  Oh,  go  on,"  she  said, "  I  am  quite  prepared ! 
A  massacre,  of  course  1" 

"  Yee,  a  massacre.  Tbe  Indians  stole  into 
the  chapel  by  night,  and  &uding  Father  Cor- 
pa  engaged  in  his  evening  devotions,  they 
slew  bim  at  the  altar,  and  threw  bis  body 
out  int«  the  forest,  where  it  could  never  aft- 
erward be  found.  The  proeent  cometeiy 
marks  the  site  of  the  old  mission,  and  bears 
its  name." 

Mokes,  having  covered  himself  with  glory, 
now  led  tbe  way  out,  and  the  party  turned 
homeward.  Sara  and  I  lingered  to  read  the 
Latin  inscription  over  the  chapel  door, "  Be- 
ali  mortni  qui  in  Domino  moriontur."  John 
beckoned  us  toward  a  shadowed  comer 
where  stood  a  lonely  tomb,  the  horiiontal 
slab  acrces  the  top  bearing  no  dat«,  and  only 

the  initials  of  a  name,  "Here  lies  T 

F ." 

"Poor  fellowl"  said  John,  "he  died  by  his 
own  hand,  alone,  at  night,  on  this  very  spot : 
a  young  Frenchman,  1  was  told,  but  I  know 
'  nothing  more." 
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"  Is  not  that  enoagh  V  I  s^d.  "  There  la 
t,  whole  biotorj  in  those  vords." 

"  Then  wM  once  a'nuUngiepantingthia 
tomb  from  the  other  groTea,  u  iomething  to 
lie  avoided  and  fesred,"  laid  John ;  "  bnt 
time,  or  perh&ps  the  kind  hmnd  of  charity, 
haa  removed  the  burier:  charity  that  can 
pity  the  deepurtng,  inffering,  hoouu)  creat- 
nre  whose  only  hope  came  tu  tUa — -to  die  P* 

Happening  to  glance  at  Sara,  I  aaw  her 
eyes  fliU  of  teara,  and  in  spite  of  her  effort 
to  keep  them  1>aek,  two  great  drops  rolled 
down  and  fell  on  the  dark  slab;  John  saw 
them,  and  torced  anay  instantly. 

"Why,  Sara!"  I  said,  moved  almoat  to  tears 
myself  by  andden  sympathy. 

"Don't  say  any  thing,  please,"  anawered 
Saia.     "There,  it  is  all  over." 

We  walked  away,  and  fonnd  Jolin  stand- 
ing before  a  little  wooden  oroas  that  had 
ODoe  mariced  a  grave ;  then  was  no  trace  of 
a  grave  left,  only  green  grass  growing  over 
the  level  ground,  while  lichen  and  mosa  had 
crept  over  the  rongh  nnpainted  wood  and 
etEsced  the  old  Inscription.     A  tingle  rose- 


bosh  grew  behind,  planted  probably  a  little 
slip  when  the  memory  of  the  lost  one  was 
green  and  fi:eah  with  tears ;  now,  a  wild  neg- 
leeted  bnsb,  it  waved  ita  green  hranchea  and 
ahed  iti  roees  year  by  year  over  the  little 
cross  that  stood,  veUed  in  mosa,  alone,  where 
now  no  grave  remained,  ae  though  it  said, 
"  He  is  not  here :  he  is  risen." 

"Look,"  said  John.  "Does  it  not  tell  ita 
atory  t  Why  should  we  be  saddened  while 
we  Iiave  what  that  cmea  typifies  1" 

That  evening,  happening  to  take  up  Bara'a 
Bible,  I  found  pinned  in  on  the  blank  leaf 
these  old  verses: 

"  Tlwre  ta  a  ealni  foi  those  who  »«ep, 
A  ml  for  mitij  pIlErtma  foDtid; 
Tbcj  Kitll;  Us  and  imcU;  ilcep 
Lov  In  ttafl  gniDnd. 


"1  loDff  to  Isr  thla  palafnl  hud 
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"Poor  child!"  I  said  to  myself — "poor 
cluldP 

"  Who  do  you  think  is  here,  Niece  Mar- 
tha t"  said  Aunt  Diana  one  morning  a  week 
later.     "Eugenio;  he  came  last  night." 

"  What,  the  poet  f 

"  Yes ;  he  will  stay  several  days,  and  I  can 
introduce  him  to  aU  of  yon,"  said  Aunt  Di, 
graciously. 

"  I  shall  he  very  glad,  not  only  on  my  own 
account,  hut  on  Sara's  also,  aunt." 

"  Oh,  Engenio  will  not  feel  any  interest  in 
a  person  like  Miss  St.  John,  Niece  Martha! 
He  helongs  to  another  literary  world  en- 
tirely." 

"  I  know  that ;  hut  may  not  Sara  attain 
to  that  other  world  in  time  f  I  hope  much 
from  her." 

"Then  you  will  be  disappointed,  Niece 
Martha.  I  am  not  literary  myself,  hut  I 
have  always  noticed  that  those  writers 
whose  Mends  are  always  'hoping  much' 
never  amount  to  much ;  it  is  the  writer  who 
takes  his  Mends  and  the  world  by  surprise 
who  has  the  genius." 

There  waa  a  substratum  of  hard  common- 
sense  in  Aunt  Diana,  where  my  romantic 
boat  often  got  i^ground.  It  was  aground 
now. 

The  next  morning  Eugenie  presented  him- 
self without  waiting  for  Aunt  Di,  and  John 
proposed  a  walk  to  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Spring 
in  his  honor. 

"  It  is  almost  the  only  spot  yon  have  not 
visited,"  he  said  to  us, "  and  Eugenie  must 
see  the  sweep  of  a  pine-barren." 

"By  all  means,"  replied  the  poet,  "the 
stretching  glades  and  far  savannas,  gemmed 
with  the  Southern  wild  flowers," 

"You  have  missed  the  most  beautiful 
flower  of  all,"  said  Iris,  "*the  wild  sweet 
princess  of  far  Florida,  the  yellow  Jas- 
mine.' " 

The  Captain  i^as  with  us,  likewise  Mokes ; 
but  Aunt  Diana  had  sliced  in  another  young 
lady  to  keep  the  balance  even ;  and  away  we 
went  through  the  town,  across  the  Maria 
Sanchez  Creek,  under  the  tree  arches,  and 
out  on  to  the  broad  causeway  beyond. 

"  What !  walk  to  Ponce  de  Leon  Spring !" 
exclaimed  the  languid  St.  Augustine  ladies 
as  we  passed. 

"They  evidently  look  upon  Northerners 
as  a  species  of  walking  madmen,"  I  said, 
laughing. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,"  commented  Sara, 
"that  country  people  never  walk  if  they 
can  help  it ;  they  go  about  their  little  town 
and  that  is  all.  City  people,  on  the  contrary, 
walk  their  miles  daily  as  a  matter  of  course. 
You  can  almost  tell  whether  a  young  lady 
is  city  or  country  bred  from  the  mere  fact 
of  her  walking  or  not  walking." 

"  Climate  here  has  something  to  do  with 
it,"  said  John,  "and  also  the  old  Spanish 
ideas  that  ladies  should  wear  satin  slippers 


and  take  as  few  steps  as  possible.  The 
Minorcans  keep  up  some  of  the  old  ideas 
still.  Courtship  is  carried  on  through  a  win- 
dow, the  maiden  within,  a  rose  in  her  hair, 
and  the  favorite  Spanish  work  in  her  hand, 
and  the  lover  outside  leaning  on  the  case- 
ment. Not  until  a  formal  acceptance  has 
been  given  is  he  allowed  to  enter  the  house 
and  rest  himself  and  his  OBpirations  in  a 
chair." 

"We  have  adopted  English  ideas  of  ex- 
ercise in  New  York,"  said  Eugenio,  "but 
they  have  not  penetrated  far  into  the  in- 
terior as  yet,  and  are  utterly  unknown 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  St.  Au- 
gustine, however,  is  still  Spanish,  and  no  one 
expects  the  traditional  Spaniel  sefkorita, 
with  her  delicate  slippers,  fan,  and  man- 
tilla, to  start  out  for  a  six-mile  constitu- 
tional— ^it  would  not  be  her  style  at  all. 
By-the-way,  I  saw  a  beautiful  Spanish  face 
leaning  from  a  window  on  St.  Geoige  Street 
this  morning." 
^  "Yes,"  said  Mokes,  consequentially. 
"There  ore  two  on  St.  George  Street,  two 
on  Charlotte,  and  one  on  St.  Hypolita.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  trace— er — ^to  trace 
them  out ;  they  like  it — er — and  I  have,  I 
may  say,  some  experience  in  outlines  and 
that  sort  of  thing — ^galleries  abroad— old 
masters,  etc.    Paint  a  little  myself." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Eugenio.  "  Original  de- 
signs, I  suppose  f ' 

Oh  no;  Mokes  left  that  to  the  regular 
profession.  They  had  to  do  it,  poor  fellows 
— ^wouldn't  interfere  with  them. 

"  Very  generous,"  said  Eugenio. 

Yes,  Mokes  thought  it  was.  But  gentle- 
men of— of  fortune,  you  know,  had  their 
duties — as — as  such. 

"  How  much  1  should  Uke  to  see  your  pic- 
tures, Mr.  Mokes!"  said  the  poet,  assuming 
an  air  of  deep  interest. 

The  highly  flattered  Mokes  thought  that 
"  perhaps — er,"  he  "  might  have  one  or  two 
sent  down  by  express ;"  he  always  liked  "  to 
oblige  his  Mends." 

"Don't  chaff  him  any  more,"  whispered 
John,  with  a  meaning  glance  toward  Iris. 

"What!  not  that  lovely  girl!"  exclaimed 
Engenio,  under  his  breath. 

"  Two  or  three  millions !"  said  John. 

"  Ah  I"  replied  the  poet. 

On  the  red  bridge  Slkra  paused  a  moment 
and  stood  gazing  down  the  river.  "  What  a 
misty  look  there  is  away  down  there  over 
the  salt  marshes !"  she  said, "  the  boats  tipped 
up  on  shore,  with  their  slender  masts  against 
the  sky.  The  river  is  certainly  going  down 
to  the  sea,  and  yet  the  sea-breeze  comes 
M>m  behind  me." 

"The  Sebastian  is  nearer  the  ooean  up 
here  than  it  is  down  at  its  mouth,"  said 
John.  "Look  across:  there  is  only  the 
North  Beach  between  us  here  and  the  ocean." 

"  Between  us  and  AMca,  you  mean." 
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"What  1b  it  that  attracM  yon  towaid 
AMca,  Hub  SL  John  V  Mlied  Eagenio. 

"Antony,"  replied  S^TBifrmnptly.  "Dont 
you  remcm  ber  those  ynmHtftl  lixei  written 
by  an  Ohio  soldier, 

"'I  un  dflBE'  BCTPt-  fijf'V'- 

Sbba  lli«  cHniNii  Ufe-tUa  tmtV 

"Dear  me,  Mias  St.  John,  I  hope  yon  am 
not  taliiiig  up  AnttMg  and  CUopalm  to  tlie 
detriment  of  the  time-honored  Someo  otd 
Juliet  1  Borneo  la  the  ortbo^x  lover,  pray 
nmember." 

"  Bnt  I  am  heteiodox,"  leplled  San^  amil- 
ing. 

Beyond  the  river  the  road  led  throngh 
the  deep  white  sand  of  Horida.  Iris's  little 
boots  sank  ankle  deep. 

"  Take  my  arm,"  said  the  Captain. 

Now  taking  the  arm  means  mora  or  lew, 
according  to  the  aim  and  the  way  it  la  of- 
ferad.    The  Captain  was  toll,  the  Captain 
was  strong,  and  he  bad  a  way  with  him. 
Iria  waa  email.  Iris  was  gracefiil,  and  she 
had  a  way  with  her.     To  say  that  fh)m  that 
moment  they  flirted  bonndleasly  all  the  aft- 
enioou  doea  not  expraaa  it.    1  am  aorry  to 
■ay,  also,  that  John 
and  the  poet  open- 
ly, and  Sara  and  I 
tacitly,  egged  them 
tm.     The    bnlUon 
star  of  Uokes  had 
been  in  the  ascend- 
ant long  enough, 
we  thought.    The 
Professor     hod     a 
staff,  a  trowel,  and 
a  large  basket  tar 
Bpecimena.         He 
made   forays  into 
the     thicket,    lost 
himself   regularly, 
and  Miss  Sharp  as 
regolorly  went  to 

gnided  him  back. 

"How  many  old 
tracks  there  am 
turning  off  to  the 
light  and  the  left  r 
laaid.  "Wberedo 
they  got" 

"The  most  de- 
lightful roads  am 
those  that  go  no- 
where," said  En- 
geuio,  "roads  that 
go  out  and  haie 
aronnd  in  the 
woods  jnst  for  fim. 
Who  wants  to  be 
always  going  sonw- 
where  r 

"  These  loads  will 
answer  yonr  pnr- 
pose,    then,"    said 


John.  "  Most  of  them  go  nowhere.  They 
did  go  ont  to  old  military  posts  once  upon  a 
time,  in  the  Seminole  war,  bnt  the  military 
posts  have  disappeared,  and  now  they  go 
nowhere.  They  am  pretty  tracks,  some  of 
them,  especially  the  old  Indian  entrance  to 
St.  Angustine — a  trail  coming  np  from  the 
sooth." 

Turning  to  the  right,  we  passed  throngh 
a  little  nook  of  verdure,  leaving  the  sand 
behind  ns.  "This,"  said  John,  "is  a  ha- 
mak;  andif  Ihave  ax)etgrievance,it  is  the 
general  nse  of  the  word  'bnmmoek'  in  ita 
place.  '  Hummock'  is  an  arctic  word,  mean- 
ing to  pile  np  ice ;  but '  hamak'  is  pure  Car- 
ib  or  Appalachian,  and  signifies  a  resting  oi 
abiding  place,  a  small  Indian  tkrm.  Theie 
is  another  kind  of  soil  in  Florida  which  bas 
the  singular  name  of  'sobbed  land.'  Thia 
has  a  rocky  substratum,  impervious  to  wa- 
t«r,  fonr  feet  below  tbe  larfaee,  which  holds 
tbe  raln-falla  as  thongh  it — " 

"  Devoured  its  own  tears,"  Bnggest«d  Ea- 
genio. "But  where  are  your  flowers,  good 
people  f     Is  not  this  the  land  of  floweret" 

"No,"  Bald  John;  "Ibat  is  another  mis- 
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take.  The  Rpaa- 
iarda  Lappened  to 
land  here  during 
the  Eaater  Beaaou, 
nMch  they  call 
Paacna  Floiidft,  the 
flowery  FaMOver,  on 
aocoont  of  the  palms 
with  which  theii 
chorchoi  are  deco- 
rated at  that  time ; 
and  BO  thej  named 
the  countcy  from 
the  festival,  and  not 
from  the  flowera  at 
all.  There  is  not 
one  word  said  abont 
flowers  In  all  their 
TolnminouB  old  reo 

"Don't  be  Btstis- 
tical,  I  beg,"  in- 
terrupted Engenio. 
"  And  are  there  no 
flowers,  then  f 

"Oh  yes,"an8wep- 
ed  Sara,  "  little  wee 
blowoms  in  delicate 
coloiH  Btarring  over 
the  groond,  besides 
violets    and    gold- 

oups ;  these  are  the  yeomamy.  The  Chero- 
kee rosea,  the  yellow  Jasmine,  and  the  Bpan- 
ish-bayonetfl,  with  their  sceptres  of  white 
blossoms,  are  the  nobility." 

Presently  tte  came  ont  npon  the  barren, 
with  its  single  feathery  trees,  its  broad  sky- 
sweep,  its  clear-water  ponds,  an  endless 
stretch  of  desert  which  was  yet  no  desert, 
bat  green  and  fair.  The  saw-palmetto  grew 
in  patches,  and  rustled  its  stiff  leaves  as  we 

"I  can't  think  of  any  thing  but  Spanish 
ladies  looking  ont  between  the  sticks  of 
tlieir  r»n>i,"  remarked  Eugonio. 

"  That's  Just  like  it,"  said  Iris,  and  plnok- 
ing  one  of  the  fan-shaped  leaves,  she  gave 
the  idea  a  lovely  coquettish  reality.  The 
Captain  murinnred  BOmething  (he  had  a  way 
of  mnnnuring).  What  it  was  we  coald  not 
hear,  but  then  Iris  heard,  and  blushed  very 
prettily.  Mokes  took  the  "  other  yonng 
lady,"  the  sliced  one,  and  walked  on  loftily. 
She  went.  The  truth  is,  they  geaerslly  go 
with  three  millions. 

"There  is  something  abont  the  ban«uB 
that  always  gives  me  the  feeling  of  being 
far  away,"  said  Bata. 

"The  (lid  attraction,"  replied  Eogenio. 
" '  Over  the  hills  and  far  a'vtay'  is  the  dream 
of  all  imaginative  souls.  Do  yon  remember 
•"Afar  In  tha  d«Rt  I  love  to  ride, 

With  Ibe  sIlMit  Ba>b-bDjr  ilone  hj  mj  ildsr" 


"  Yes,  that  is  It,"  said  John, "  and  even  onr 
old  friend  'Swanuee  Bibber'  owes  his  domin- 
ion to  the  fact  that  he  is  '  far,  far  away.' " 

A  little  trail  turned  off  to  a  low  cabin  on 
tlie  bank  of  •  brook ;  we  saw  some  flowers, 
and  wandered  that  way  for  a  moment.  It 
was  the  lonely  little  home  of  a  freedman, 
and  two  children  stood  in  the  doorway  star- 
ing at  ns  with  solemn  eyes.  We  bestowed 
some  peDuies,  which  produced  a  bob  of  a 
conrtesy;  then  some  Jokes,  which  brongbt 
ont  the  ivories. 

"  What  are  yonr  names,  children  V I  asked. 

"They's  jes  Loa-ee-iy  and  Low-ii-iy,"  re- 
plied a  voice  from  within-doors.  "They's 
twins,  and  Fs  took  oar"  oh  dem  allays." 

It  was  a  crippled  old  anntie  who  spoke. 
She  told  ns  her  story,  with  long  digntBtions 
about  "  ole  masaa"  and  "  ole  misB." 

"After  all,  I  suspect  you  were  more  com- 
fortable in  the  old  tines,  anntie,"  I  sud. 

"What's  dat  to  do  wid  de  acqnilisitioo 
ob  freedom  T"  replied  the  old  woman,  proud- 
ly. "  De  great  ting  is  dis  yer :  Loa-ee-ty  is 
free,  and  Low-ii-zy  is  free  I  Bot'  ob  dem ! 
Bot'  ob  dem,  ladies !" 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  make  them 
confess  that  they  were  more  comfortable  in 
the  old  days,  no  matter  how  poor  and  deso- 
late they  may  be,"  I  said. 

"  The  divine  spark  in  every  breast,"  re- 
plied Eugenie.  "Bnt  where  ia  the  spring, 
HoflinanT  I  like  your  barren;  it  smacks 
of  the  DutlAW  and  bold  buccaneer,  after  the 
trim  wheat  fields  of  the  North,  and  there  !s 
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a  grand  sweep  of  sky  overhead.  Neverthe- 
less, I  own  to  heittg  thirsty." 

"  It  is  not  ordinary  thirst/'  replied  John ; 
^  it  is  the  old  yearning  which  Ponce  de  Leon 
always  felt  when  he  had  come  as  far  as  this.'' 

*^  He  came  this  way,  then,  did  he  f ' 

"  Invariahly.'^ 

"  If  I  had  been  here  at  the  time  I  should 
have  said,  *  Ponoe'  (of  course  we  should  have 
been  intimate  enough  to  call  each  other  by 
our  first  names) — 'Ponce, my  good  friend, 
have  your  spring  a  little  nearer  while  you 
are  magically  about  it  V  "  And  taking  off 
his  straw  hat  the  poet  wli>ed  his  white  fore- 
head, and  looked  at  us  with  a  quizzical  ex- 
pression in  his  brilliant  eyes. 

"  It  %$  warm,"  confessed  Aunt  Diana,  who, 
weary  and  worried,  was  toiling  along  almost 
in  silence.  Mokes  was  nearly  out  of  sight 
with  the  *'  other  young  lady  f  Iris  and  the 
Captain  were  absorbed  in  that  murmured 
conversation  so  hopeless  to  outsiders;  and 
Spartan  matron  though  she  was,  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  climb  around  after  the 
Professor  in  cloth  boots  that  drew  like  a 
magnet  the  vicious  cacti  of  the  thicket. 
Miss  Shaq^  had  leather  boots,  and  climbed 
valiantly. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  place,  and  filed  in 
through  a  broken-down  fence.  We  found  a 
deserted  house,  an  overgrown  field,  a  gully, 
a  pool,  and  an  old  curb  of  coquina  suiround- 
mg  the  magic  spring. 

^  1  wonder  if  any  one  was  ever  massacred 
heref*  observed  Sara,  looking  around. 

'*  The  Fountain  of  Youth,"  declaimed  John, 
ladling  out  the  water.  ''Who  will  drink f 
Centuries  ago  the  Indians  of  Cuba  came  to 
these  shores  to  seek  the  waters  of  immor- 
tality, and  as  they  never  returned,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  still  here  somewhere  ei^i^^y'' 
ing  a  continued  cherubic  existence.  Father 
Martyn  himself  affirms  in  his  letter  to  the 
Pope  that  there  is  a  spring  here  the  water 
thereof  being  drunk  straightway  maketh 
the  old  young  again.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  original  and  only  Ponoe  de  Leon 
Spring !    Who  will  drink  V 

We  all  drank ;  and  then  there  was  a  great 
silence. 

''Well,"  said  the  poet,  deliberately,  look- 
ing around  from  his  seat  on  the  curb, "  take 
it  altogether,  that  shanty,  those  bushes,  the 
pig-sty,  the  hopeless  sandy  field,  the  oozing 
pool,  and  this  horrible  tepid  water,  drawn 
from,  to  say  the  least,  a  dubious  source — a 
very  dubious  source— it  is,  all  in  all,  about 
the  ugliest  place  I  ever  saw !" 

There  was  a  general  shout. 

"We  have  suspected  it  in  our  hearts  all 
winter,"  said  the  "  other  young  lady  f  "  but 
not  one  of  us  dared  put  the  thought  into 
words,  as  it  was  our  only  walk." 

The  poet  staid  with  us  a  day  or  two  longer, 
and  charmed  us  all  with  his  delightfril,  win- 
some humor. 


"  Do  f  ou  know,  I  really  love  that  man,"  I 
announced. 

'' So  do  I,"  said  Iris. 

''  That  is  nothing,"  said  John  -, ''  he  is '  the 
poet  whom  poets  love,'  you  know." 

"  But  we  are  not  poets,  Mr.  Hoffinan." 

"  We  are  only  plebes,  and  plebee  may  very 
well  love  what  poets  love,  I  think." 

"  But  it  does  not  always  follow,"  I  said. 

"  By  no  means.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
is  true.  All  love  Eugenie,  both  jioets  and 
plebes." 

"  He  is  the  Mendelssohn  of  poets,"  I  said ; 
''  and,  besides  that,  he  is  the  only  person  I 
ever  met  who  reminded  me  of  my  idea  of 
Mendelssohn  personally — an  idea  gathered 
from  those  charming  'letters'  and  the  Au- 
dkester  book." 

The  next  evening  Eugenie  and  Sara  went 
off  for  a  stroll  on  the  sea-wall ;  two  hours 
later  Sara  came  back  to  our  room,  laid  a 
blank  book  on  the  table,  and  threw  herself 
into  a  chair. 

«  Tired  ri  asked- 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  a  lovely  evening." 

«  Yes." 

"  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  t" 

"Yes." 

I  knew  that  blank  book  well ;  it  contain- 
ed all  Sara's  printed  stories  and  verses ;  my 
eyes  glanced  toward  it. 

"Yes,"  said  Sara;  "there  it  is!  Igaveit 
to  him  yesterday.  I  knew  he  would  read  it 
through,  and  I  knew  also  that  I  could  read 
his  real  opinion  in  those  honest  eyes  of  his." 

"Wellf 

"  There  isn't  a  thing  in  it  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on." 

"Oh,  Sara!" 

"And  what  is  more,  I  have  known  it  my- 
self all  along." 

"  Is  it  possible  he  said  so  t" 

"  He  f  Never.  He  said  every  thing  that 
was  generous  and  kind  and  cordial  and  ap- 
preciative ;  and  he  gave  me  solid  assistance, 
too,  in  the  way  of  advice,  and  suggestive 
hints  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  an  iso- 
lated beginner  like  myself.    But — " 

"  But  f 

"Yes,  'but.'  Through  it  all,  Martha,  I 
could  see  the  truth  written  in  the  sky  over 
that  old  look-out  tower;  we  were  on  the 
glacis  under  that  tower  all  the  time,  and  I 
never  took  my  eyes  off  from  it.  That  tower 
is  my  fate,  I  feel  sure." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f    Your  fate  f ' 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  myself.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, in  some  way  or  other  that  look-out 
tower  is  connected  with  my  fate— the  fate 
of  poor  Sara  St.  John." 

In  John  Hoffinan's  room  at  the  same  time 
another  conversation  was  going  on. 

John.  "  Has  she  genius,  do  you  think  f " 

EuoENio.  "  Not  an  iota." 

John.  "What  do  you  mean,  you  iron- 
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hearted  despot  f  Hu  the  giil  no  poetry  in 
her!" 

EuOKNiO.  "Plenty;  bnt  not  of  the  kind 
tliat  can  eipreaa  itself  in  writing.  Bora  St. 
John  lioB  poetry,  bat  she  ought  not  to  tiy  to 
write  it ;  she  u  one  of  the  kind  U>— " 

John.  "  WeU,  what  V 

EuOENio.  "  Live  it." 

Eugenio  went,  leaying  real  Tegiet  behind. 
The  crowd  of  tourists  began  to  diminish,  the 
season  was  approaching  its  end,  and  Annt 
Diana  gathered  her  etreugth  for  a  final  con- 
teat. 

"  We  are  not  out  of  the  wilderaeas  yet,  it 
seems,"  said  Sont  to  me,  in  her  mocking  roice. 
"  Mokes,  the  Captain,  the  Profesaor,  and  the 
Knickerbocker,  and  nothing  settled )  How 
is  this,  my  countrymen  I" 

Onr  last  week  came,  and  the  Captain  and 
Iris  continned  their  murmured  conrersa- 
tions.  In  vain  Aunt  Diana,  with  the  vigi- 
lance of  a  Seminole,  contested  every  inch  of 
the  ground ;  the  Captain  ontgeneraled  her, 
and  Iris,  with  her  innocent  little  ways,  aid- 
ed and  abetted  him.  Aunt  Di  never  made 
open  warfare ;  she  believed  in  strategy ; 
throogh  the  whole  she  never  once  said, 
"  Iris,  yoii  must  not,"  or  wavered  for  one 
moment  in  her  charming  manner  toward 
the  Captain.  But  the  pits  she  dug  for  that 
young  man,  the  barrierB  she  erected,  the  ob- 
structions she  cast  in  his  way,  would  have 
astonished  even  Osceola  himself.  And  all 
the  time  she  hsd  Mokes  to  nniiise.  Mokes 


the  snrly,  Mokes  the  wearing,  Hoke*  who 
was  even  beginning  to  talk  openly  of  go- 
ingi — yea,  absolutely  goingi  One  day  it 
came  to  pass  that  we  all  went  np  to  the 
barraoks,  to  attend  a  dress  parade.  Hie 
sun  was  setting,  the  evening  gnu  sounded 
across  the  inlet,  the  flash  of  the  light-hoose 
came  back  as  if  in  answer,  the  flag  was 
slowly  lowered,  and  the  soldiers  paraded  in 
martial  array — artillery,  "  the  poetry  of  the 
army,"  as  the  romantic  young  ladies  say — 
"the  red-legged  branoh  of  the  service,"  as 
the  soldiers  call  it. 

"  What  a  splendid-looking  set  of  oflBcers  I" 
exclaimed  Iris,  as  the  tall  figures  in  foil  nni-  * 
form  stood  motionless  in  the  sunset  glow. 
"  Bat  who  is  that  other  young  officer  t" 

"The  lieutenant,"  said  the  "other  young 

"  He  is  very  handsome,"  said  Iris,  slowly. 

"  Yes,  very.  But  he  is  a  provoking  fellow. 
Nobody  can  do  any  thing  with  him." 

"  Can't  they  T"  said  Iris,  wanning  to  the 
encounter.  (Ins  rather  liked  a  difficult  sub- 
ject.) Then,  "Oh,  I  forgot  we  were  going 
BO  soon,"  she  added,  with  B  little  sigh.  "But 
I  wonder  why  the  Captain  never  brought 
him  to  call  upon  us  t" 

"  Simply  because  he  "won't  be  brought," 
replied  the  "other  yonug  lady." 

"I  will  teU  yoQ  what  he  is  like, Iris,"  I 
said,  for  I  had  noticed  the  yonog  soldier 
often.  "  He  is  like  the  old  Indian  descrip- 
of  the  Bt.  Johns  River:   'It  hath  its 
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iatnxy  to  eTei; 


oim  w»7,  is  »lon«)  Nid 

Beriew  over,  we  went  on  to  tbe  post  «ea- 
et«Ty,  beyond  the  baiT*ek8,  the  Cftptfdn  ao- 
oompftttTin^  na,  gUttcring  in  gotd-laoe. 

"  Went  there  any  enooanten  in  or  near 
StAngnatine  during  the  IbM  warf  begun 
Aunt  Di,  in  a  determined  Tirice.  Time  vm 
ahort  now,  and  she  had  deeided  to  out  the 
Gonliau  knot  of  Mtdcee ;  in  the  mean  time 
the  Captain  iAmM  «o1  get  t«  bia  onlew  it 
wu  over  her  dead  body. 

"No,"  raplied  Antinoos.  "Tbb  neaceat 
approach  to  It  was  an  alum,  tbe  gunnerB 
nnder  anna,  aod  the  wooda  shelled  til  night, 
the  wonts  in  the  morning  bringing  in  tbe 
mangled  Tevaine  of  the  enemy — two  Flor- 
ida cows." 

"  A  ohaimingly  retired  life  you  mnat  lead 
here,"  pnrsned  Annt  Dl;  "the  news  &om 
the  ontitde  world  does  not  nuh  in  to  dia- 
tnrb  yonr  peaoeftil  calm," 

No,  the  Captain  said,  It  did  not  msh  mnota. 
Fonr  weeks  after  Preeident  Fillmore's  death 
they  had  reoeired  their  orden  to  \ayter  tbe 
flag  and  flie  funeral  grata  all  day,  wblob 
they  did,  to  the  edification  of  the  Uinor- 
eaoB,  the  Matanzas  BiTer,  and  the  Florida 
beach  generally. 

Tlie  Bulitary  oemeteiy  waa  a  Bhady,graaBy 
place,  well  t«nded,  peooeAil,  and  even  pleas- 
ant. A  handsome  numnment  to  all  the  sol- 
diers and  offloers  who  fell  dnring  the  long, 
baid,  haratrring  Seminole  war  stood  on  one 
■ida,  and  near  it  ware  three  low  mautTe 
pyramids  ooTering  the  mnudns  of  M^r 
IhHle  and  one  handled  and  seven  soldiers, 
maaaacred  by  Oaoeola's  band. 

"There  is  a  dramatic  oooan 
ed  with  tills  atory,"  said  Uiaa  Bbarp,  senti- 
mentally. "It  seems  that  this  gallant  Ma- 
jor Dads  and  the  other  yonng  olBoers  at- 
tended a  ImH  here  in-St.  Angnstine  tbe  even- 
ing befbce  tbe  battle,  dancing  neaiiy  all 
night,  and  then  riding  away  at  dawn,  with 


gay  adienx  and  promisoi  U>  retnm  soon. 
That  very  morning,  before  the  ann  waa  high 
in  heaven,  they  were  all  dead  men  I    80  like 
tbe  'Battle  of  Wat«rioo,'  yon  remember: 
'Tbsre  WIS  a  eonnd  of  nntlrj  by  nigbl. 
And  Balgtimla  capital  bad  jtattund  Iheo 
Bar  beanlT  and  hat  chiTaliy.' 
I  do  not  think  this  incident  ia  generally 
known,  however." 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  is,"  replied  John ; 
"  for  as  M^Jor  Dade  and  his  oommand  were 
oomlng  np  ftom  Key  Weat  and  Tampa  Bay, 
on  the  west  eide  of  tbe  State,  and  had  Jnst 
leaobed  'Qie  Witlilaoooehee  Biver  -mben  tbey 
met  their  fate,  they  mnst  have  traveled  sev- 
eral hondred  miles  that  n^ht,  beaidea  swim- 
ming the  St.  Johns  twiee,  to  attend  the  l>aU 
and  return  in  time  for  tbe  battle.  Howev- 
er," he  added,  seeing  the  diaoomfltore  of  the 
governess,  "I  have  no  doubt  they  wonld 
have  been  very  glad  to'  have  attended  it 
had  it  been  possible,  and  we  will  let  it  go 
as  one  of  those  things  that  'Miight  have 
been,'  as  I  said  tbe  other  day  to  a  yonng 
lady  who,  having  been  qaite  romantio  over 
the  'Brave's  Lane,'  was  disgnsted  to  find 
that  it  bad  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  hand- 
some operado  aoonndrela  in  alonch  hats  and 
feathers,  bat  waa  so  called  after  a  worthy 
family  here  named  Bravo." 

The  Profevor  now  began  to  rehearse  the 
Dade  atoiy ;  indeed,  he  gave  ns  an  abatraot 
of  the  whole  Florida  war.  Annt  Diana  pro- 
feaaed  heiaelf  mnob  interealed,  and  leaned 
on  tbe  Captain's  ^nn  all  the  time.  Miss 
Sharp  took  note*. 

"  Come,"  whispered  Sara, "  let  ns  go  back 
and  sit  on  tbe  aea-waU." 

"  Why  r  I  said,  for  I  rather  liked  watch- 
ing the  Captain's  impalement. 

'■  Martha  Miles,"  dtnnanded  Sara,  "do  yon 
think — do  yon  really  think  that  I  am  going 
eltbra  to  ataod  or  stand  throngh  anothw 


The  next  morning  I  v 
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Aunt  Di  by  a  hasty  three-cornered  note, 
and  found  her  in  a  darkened  room,  with  a 
handkerchief  bound  around  her  head. 

"  A  headache,  Aunt  Di  T 

"  Yes,  Niece  Martha,  and  worse— a  heart- 
ache also,''  replied  a  muffled  voice. 

"  What  is  the  trouble  f 

'^  Adrian  Mokes  has  gone  P 

«  Gone  r 

"  Yes,  this  morning.'' 

**  Off  on  that  hunting  expedition  f 

''  No,"  replied  Aunt  Diana,  sadly;  <'  he  has 
gone,  never  to  return." 

I  took  a  seat  by  the  bedside,  for  I  knew 
Aunt  Di  had  a  story  to  telL  Now  and  then 
she  did  let  out  her  troubles  to  me,  and  then 
seemed  to  feel  the  better  for  it,  mid  ready  to 
go  on  for  another  six  months.  I  was  a  sort 
of  safety-valve  for  the  high  pressure  of  her 
many  plans. 

''You  know  aill  have  done  for  Ms,"  she 
began, ''  the  care  I  have  bestowed  upon  her. 
Unhappy  child!  she  has  thrown  aside  a 
princely  fortune  with  that  Mvolity  which 
she  inherits  from  her  father's  family.  My 
dear  sister  Clementina  had  no  such  traits." 

''  Did  she  really  refuse  him,  then  f 

''No;  even  that  comfort  was  denied  to 
me,"  said  poor  Aunt  Di;  "it  would  have 
been  something,  at  any  rate.  But  no ;  her 
conduct  has  been  such  that  he  simply  an- 
nounced to  me  that  he  had  decided  to  take 
a  leisurely  trip  around  the  world,  and  after- 
ward he  might  spend  a  year  or  so  in  En- 
gland, where  the  society  was  suited  to  his 
tastes — ^no  shop-keepers,  and  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"Happy  England  I"  I  said;  but  Aunt  Di 
went  on  with  her  lamentations.  "  He  cer- 
tainly admired  Iris,  and  Iris  has  certainly 
encouraged  him  for  months.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  romance,  but  Iris  is  an 
extravagant  little  thing,  and  would  be 
wretched  as  a  poor  man's  wife ;  even  you 
can  not  deny  that.  Niece  Martha"  (I  could 
not,  and  did  not).  "  Mokes  would  have  suit- 
ed her  very  well  in  the  long-run,  and  now, 
by  her  own  foolishness,  she  has  lost  him  for- 
ever. I  must  confess  I  felt  sick  at  heart,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  chilled  to  the  bone  sit- 
ting on  that  damp  stone." 

"And  where  were  you  then  T" 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  I  would 
hint  a  little  something  to  Moke8---delicately , 
of  course — and,  as  we  were  walking  to  and 
fro  on  the  sea-wall,  I  proposed  strolling  into 
the  demi-lune." 

"  That  demi-lune !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  quite  retired,  you  know,  and 
I  had  never  seen  it." 

That  demi-lune  t 

But  that  was  not  all  I  had  to  lay  up  against 
that  venerable  and  mysterious  outlying  for- 
tification. The  next  afternoon  I  myself 
strolled  up  there,  and  passing  by  the  two 
dragons,  their  two  houses,  and  the  supply 


of  mutton  hanging  up  below,  I  climbed  the 
old  stairway,  and  turning  the  angle,  sat 
down  on  the  grass  to  rest  a  while.  I  had  a 
new  novel,  and  leaning  back  comfortably 
against  the  parapet,  I  began  to  read ;  but 
the  warm  sunshine  lulled  me  before  I  knew 
it  into  one  of  those  soothing  after-dinner 
naps  so  dear  to  forty  years.  The  sound  of 
voices  woke  me.  "  No ;  Miss  Miles  is  super- 
ficial, not  to  say  flippant." 

("Decidedly,  listeners  never  hear  any 
good  of  themselves,"  Ji  thought;  "but  I 
can't  show  myself  now,  of  course,  without 
making  matters  worse.  If  they  should  come 
up  farther,  I  can  be  sound  asleep."  For  the 
voice  came  from  the  little  hidden  stairway, 
and  belonged  unmistakably  to  our  solemn 
Professor.) 

"  And  Miss  St.  John  is  decidedly  overbear- 
ing," continued  our  learned  friend. 

"  It  is  only  too  true,"  sighed  the  voice  of 
the  governess.  "But  those  are  the  faults 
of  the  feminine  mind  when  undisciplined 
by  regular  mental  training." 

"  I  have  noticed,  however,  one  mind"  (and 
here  the  Professor's  voice  took  a  tender 
tone) — ^"one  mind,  Miss  Sharp,  whose  work- 
ings seem  to  follow  my  own,  one  mind  in 
which  I  can  see  an  interest,  veiled,  of  course, 
as  is  seemly,  but  still  plainly  discernible  to 
the  penetrative  eye— Hin  interest  in  my  Great 
Work,  now  in  process  of  compilation.  My 
emotional  nature  has,  I  fear,  been  somewhat 
neglected  in  the  cultivation  of  my  inteUect- 
ual  faculties,  but  there  is  still  time  for  its 
development,  I  think," 

Miss  Sharp,  in  a  gentle,  assenting  mur- 
mur, thought  there  was. 

("  So  it  has  come  about  at  last,"  I  said  to 
myself;  "and  very  well  suited  they  are, 
too.") 

"  This  mind  might  be  of  assistance  to  me 
in  many  ways,"  continued  the  Professor. 
"  I  could  mould  it  to  my  own.  And  I  can 
not  let  the  present  happy  occasion  pass 
without  disclosing  to  yon,  my  dear  Miss 
Sharp,  the  state  of  my  feelings.  Although 
youthful.  Miss  Carew — " 

"  Iris !"  I  repeated,  under  my  breath. 

"Iris !"  ejaculated  the  governess. 

"  Yes,  Iris,  if  I  may  use  the  gentle  name," 
said  the  Professor. 

But  I  would  not  let  him  proceed ;  I  felt 
for  that  woman  down  stairs  as  though  she 
had  been  a  man  and  a  brother,  and  I  was 
determined  to  save  her  from  the  rest.  I 
threw  my  book  and  a  great  piece  of  rock 
over  the  side  of  that  perfidious  old  demi- 
lune, the  startled  Professor  rushed  up  the 
stairs,  and  there  I  was,  innocently  waking 
up,  and  regretting  that  the  wind  had  blown 
the  new  volume  off  the  parapet.  I  took 
that  man's  arm,  and  I  walked  him  home, 
and  I  never  stopped  talking  one  instant 
until  I  had  masked  the  retreat  of  the  gov- 
erness up  stairs  to  her  own  room ;  and  Sien 
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I  l^nt  baiok  to  Hospital  Street  and  told 
Sara. 

^'No  doubt  she  is  sitting  there  now,  snr- 
ronnded  by  her  relics,  the  yicions-looking 
roots,  the  shells,  the  Inmps  of  coqnina,  the 
spiny  things,  and  the  bone,"  said  Sara,  langh- 
ing. 

''Don't  laagh,  Sara;  it  is  too  reaL  She 
liked  that  man.'' 

"  So  mnch  the  worse  for  her,  then,"  re- 
plied my  companion.  ''  She  had  better  tear 
oat  her  heart  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs  at 
once." 

When  Sara  answered  me  after  that  fash- 
ion, I  generally  let  her  alone. 

''Aunt  Diana  is  really  going  to-morrow," 
I  said,  the  next  evening,  as  John  Hoffinan 
and  I  stood  leaning  on  the  Plaza  railing, 
waiting  for  the  maiL 

«  Yes ;  shall  yon  go  also  f 

'^  No ;  we  have  decided  to  remain  another 
week,  Sara  and  L  Bat  I  am  really  sur- 
prised; I  thought  Iris  wonld  carry  the  day; 
she  was  determined  to  stay  longer." 

^  I  think  I  oan  account  for  that,"  said 
John,  smiling.  **  We  were  walking  together 
last  evening  in  the  moonlight  on  the  sea- 
wall, and,  happening  to  stroll  into  the  demi- 
lune--" 

''  Oh,  that  demi-lnne  P 

"  Yes,  that  demi-lune.  There  we  found 
the  Captain." 

<' The  Captain  r 

''  The  Captain.  But  not  alone.  Hiss  Art^ 
bella — Miss  Van  Amsterdam  was  with  him  T' 

Now  Miss  Van  Amsterdam  was  a  beauty 
and  an  heiress. 

The  next  morning  we  bade  farewell  to 
the  departing  half  of  our  party.  "  Do  you 
think  that  impervious  old  Professor  will  try 
it  again  between  here  and  New  Yorkf  I 
said,  as  we  strolled  back  from  the  little  d^pdt. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  answered  Sara.  "  He  is  the 
kind  tluit  goes  in  ankle  deep,  and  then  hes- 
itates over  the  final  plunge.  But  probably 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  cherish  the  de- 
lusion that  he  had  only  to  speak,  and  he 
will  intimate  as  much  to  his  cronies  over  a 
temperate  and  confidential  glass  of  whisky 
on  winter  nights." 

''After  all.  Miss  Sharp  is  worth  twenty 
Professors.  How  silently  and  even  smiling- 
ly she  bore  her  fate !  Iris,  now,  pouted  open- 
ly over  the  Captain's  desertion." 

"  She  will  forget  all  about  it  before  she  is 
half  way  to  Toooi,  and  there  will  be  a  new 
train  of  admirers  behind  her  before  the 
steamer  enters  the  Savannah  harbor,"  said 
Sara^  smiling. 

"Do  you  know  who  has  been  the  real 
heroine  of  the  romance  of  these  last  weeks, 
SaraF 

"WhoT 

"The  demi-lune!" 

Our  one  remaining  week  rolled  its  hours 
swiftly  along.    Every  morning  the  Sabre- 


boy  began  the  day  by  ringing  his  great  bell, 
beginning  on  the  ground-floor,  then  up  the 
stairs,  a  salvo  in  our  little  entiy-way,  a  flur- 
ry around  the  comer,  and  a  long  excursion 
down  the  gallery,  with  a  salute  to  all  out- 
doors on  the  rear  balcony;  then  counter- 
march, ringing  all  the  time,  back  to  the  sec- 
ond-story stairs,  up  the  stairway,  and  a  tre- 
mendous clanging  at  the  three  blue  doors ; 
then,  face  about,  and  over  the  whole  route 
again  down  to  the  ground-floor,  where  a 
final  flourish  in  jig  time  always  brought  the 
sleepy  idea  that  he  was  dancing  a  double^ 
shuffle  of  triumph  in  conclusion. 

"I  don't  know  which  is  the  worst,"  said 
Sara,  "the  dogs  that  bark  all  night,  the 
roosters  that  crow  all  day,  the  Sabre  and  his 
morning  clanging,  or  the  cathedral  chimes, 
those  venerable  and  much-written-about 
relics  that  ring  in  the  hours  like  a  fire-alarm 
of  cow-bells  gone  mad." 

"Do  you  know  that  to-morrow  will  be 
Easter  t"  I  said,  when  we  had  but  two  days 
left.  "  We  must  ask  Mr.  Hoffinan  to  take 
us  out  this  evening  to  hear  the  Mlnorcans 
sing ;  to-morrow  we  will  go  to  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  then,  on  Monday,  ho !  for  the 
bonny  North." 

"  Very  bonny  I"  said  Sara. 

"  Do  you  agree  to  the  programme,  made- 
moiselle f" 

"  All  save  the  church-going." 

"  We  are  not  Episcopalians,  I  know,  but 
on  Easter-Sunday — " 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,  Martha.  I  don't  want 
to  go  to  church  at  alL  I  am  not  in  the 
mood." 

"  But,  Sara,  my  dear — ^ 

"  Yes,  and  Sara,  my  dear !  Religion  is  for 
two  classes — ^the  happy  and  the  resigned.  I 
belong  to  neither.  I  am  lost  out  of  the  first, 
and  I  haven't  yet  found  the  second.  I  took 
this  journey  to  please  you,  Martha.  I  don't 
blame  you ;  it  was  all  chance ;  but —  You 
think  you  know  all  my  life.  You  know 
nothing  about  it.  Martha,  I  was  once  en- 
gaged to  John  Hoffman." 

"  What  I  engaged  f" 

"Yes,  for  six  short  months.  But  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  I  was  only  eighteen.  He 
had  forgotten  both  it  and  me,  as  I  could  see 
by  his  face  when  you  first  introduced  him 
on  that  New  York  steamer.  I  am  only  one 
of  a  succession,  I  presume,"  continued  Sara, 
in  a  bitter  tone.  (I  thought  it  very  likely, 
but  did  not  say  so.)  "  I  was  at  home  up  in 
the  mountains  then,  and  he  came  that  way 
on  a  hunting  expedition.  It  was  the  old, 
old  story,  and  I  was  so  happy  t  I  knew  lit- 
tle and  cared  less  about  his  social  position. 
I  was  educated,  therefore  I  was  his  peer. 
But  he  was  stem,  and  I  was  proud ;  he  was 
unyielding,  and  I  rebellious ;  he  wished  to 
rule,  and  I  would  obey  no  one,  although  I 
would  have  given  him  fieely  the  absolute 
devotion  of  every  breath  had  he  not  demand- 
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ed  it.  We  parted,  atill  np  in  the  moimt- 
BinB,  where  he  h*d  liugend  for  my  uke, 
ADd  I  bad  uever  seen  him  since  tbat  day 
until,  when  fairly  ont  at  sea,  he  appeared  on 
the  deck  of  that  ateuner.  He  took  the  in- 
itiative  immediately  with  his  calm  polite- 
.  nes8,  und  I  nae  not  to  be  ontdone.  I  flatter 
myself  that  not  one  of  yon  flnspected  that 
we  had  ever  met  before.  And  now,  Martha, 
not  one  word,  please.  There  is  nothing  to 
any.  We  shall  soon  be  parted  again,  vary 
likely  for  another  ten  years,  as  he  does  not 
return  North  with  na.  Do  not  fancy  that  I 
am  nnhs^py  about  it.  I  am  like  Esther  in 
Bleak  Hoiae,  when,  after  that  nnwished-for 
and  nnpleasant  offer  of  marriage,  ahe  neTcr- 
tbeleu  fonnd  herself  weeping  ob  she  bod 
not  done  since  the  daye  when  she  buried 
the  dear  old  doll  down  in  the  garden.  It  ia 
only  that  the  old  obords  are  stirred,  Martha 
dear ;  nothing  more." 

When,  late  in  the  evening,  John  sent  np 
wonl  that  lie  whs  waiting  for  ns,  I  hesitated ; 
but  Bnrarose  and  said,"  Come,"in  her  calm, 
eveiy-day  manner,  aqd  1  went. 


"  What  will  il  be 
like,Mr.Hol&nanr' 
I  sold,  as  soon  lu  we 
reached  the  street, 
in  Older  to  make 
talk. 

"  Principally  ring- 
ing," he  replied, 
"  according  to  an 
old  custom  of  the 
Minorcans.  On 

yonng  men  assem- 
witfa  moslcal 
inatmnienti,  anct 
'it  the  bonses  of 
all  their  Menda. 
Befbre  they  begin 
singing  they  tap  on 
tbe  sbntter,  and  if 
they  ore  welcome 
there  is  an  answer- 
ing tap  within. 
T^a  follows  the 
long  hymn  they 
call  AvHujaridi*,  al- 
ways the  Bome  sev- 
en verses,  with  a 
chonu  after  eaeh 


,  all    i 


the 


Mioorean  dialect. 
Next  oomea  k  rein- 
tative  Bolioitingthe 
CDBtomaiy  gifts,  a 
bag  is  held  nnder 
the  window,  and 
the  pec^le  of  tbe 
honse  open  the 
shutter,  and  drop 
int«  it  eggs,  cheese, 
oakea,  and  other 
dftintiea,  while  the  yonng  men  acknowledge 
their  bounty  with  a  song,  and  thea  depart." 
We  followed  the  singers  for  an  hour,  list- 
ening to  the  ancient  eong,  which  eonnded 
flweelly  through  tbe  narrow  streets  in  the 
tnidnigbt  stillness.  My  two  companions 
talked  on  as  nsnal,  but  I  could  not.  I  was 
haunted  by  that  picture  often  years  ago. 

Easter-Bunday  morning  I  went  to  church 
alone ;  Sara  would  not  go  with  me.  John 
Hoffinan  sat  near  me.  I  mentioned  it  wben 
I  returned  home. 

"  I  hate  sncb  religion  as  his,"  said  Sara. 
She  was  lying  on  tbe  ooncb,  with  her  defiant 
eyes  fixed  on  the  blank  w^  opposite. 

"Dear  child,"  I  said,  "do  not  speak  in 
that  tone.  It  is  ten  years  sinoe  you  knew 
him,  and  indeed  I  do  think  be  is  quite  earnest 
and  sincere.  No  doabt  he  haa  changed — " 
"He  bas  not  changed,"  interrupted  Sara; 
"  he  is  the  same  cold,  liord,  proud — " 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  looking  np,  I  saw 
that  she  bad  turned  her  face  to  the  wall, 
and  was  silently  weeping. 

In  the  evening  I  begged  her  to  come  with 
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me  to  the  8nndk7-«chool  fMtivol.  "  It  will 
do  jou  good  to  lee  tlie  children,  and  hear 
them  sing,"  I  e&id. 

She  went  passively ;  she  had  i«ga)ned  her 
composure,  and  moved  about,  pale  and  calm. 

The  church  stood  on  the  Plaza ;  it  was 
flmall,  hot  beantifnl  and  complete,  with 
chancel  and  memorial  windows  of  stained 
glass.  Flowers  adorned  it,  intertwined  with 
the  soft  cloudy  gray  mom,  a  profosioD  of 
liloesoms  which  coald  not  be  equaled  in  any 
Northern  chnrcb,  because  of  Its  very  oare- 
lesBoess.  Not  the  least  impressive  Incident, 
at  least  to  Northern  eyes,  was  the  fact  that 
the  ranks  of  the  children  singing,  "  Onward, 
Christian  soldien,"  were  headed  by  an  officer 
in  the  United  Bta(«B  nniform,  the  colonel 
commanding  the  poet,  who  was  also  the  sa- 
perintendent  of  the  Snnday-schooL  And 
when,  in  reading  his  report,  the  superin- 
tendent bowed  bis  head  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  rector's  cordial  aid  and  sympathy, 
those  who  knew  that  the  rector  bad  been 
hiniaelf  a  soldier  all  throngh  those  foor  long 
yeare,  and  fighting,  too,  on  the  other  side, 
felt  their  hearts  stirred  within  them  to  see 
the  two  DOW  meeting  as  Christian  Mldiers, 
bound  together  in  love  for  Christ's  king- 
dom, while  aronnd  tbem,  bearing  flower- 
crowned  banners,  stood  children  both  ftom 
the  North  and  from  the  South,  to  whom  the 
late  war  was  as  moch  a  thing  of  the  dead 
past  as  the  Revolution  of  seventy-six. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  chnrcb  the  rising 


moon  was  shining  over  Anastasia  Island, 
lighting  np  the  inlet  with  a  golden  path. 

"  Let  ns  go  np  once  more  to  the  old  fort," 
whispered  Sara,  keeping  me  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  treee  as  John  Hofflnan  pass- 
ed by,  evidently  seeking  ns. 

"  Alone  r' 

"  Yes ;  there  are  two  of  ns,  and  it  will  be 
quite  safe,  for  the  whole  town  is  abroad  in 
the  moonlight.  Do  content  me,  Martha.  I 
want  to  stand  once  more  on  that  far  point 
of  the  glacis  under  my  look-out  tower.  That 
tower  is  my  fete,  you  know.  Come;  it  will 
be  the  last  time." 

We  walked  np  the  sea-wall  and  ont  on  to 
the  glacis,  with  the  light-honse  flashing  and 
fading  opposite;  the  look-ont  tower  roee 
high  and  dark  against  the  sky.  Feeling 
wearied,  I  aat  down  and  leaned  my  bead 
against  one  of  the  old  cannon ;  bnt  Sara 
went  ont  to  the  far  point,  and  gaied  up  at 
the  look-ont. 

"Uy  fatel"  she  mntranred;  "my  fateP 

A  qnick  step  sounded  on  the  stone ;  from 
the  other  side,  leaping  over  the  wall,  came 
John  Hoffinan ;  he  did  not  see  me  as  I  sat 
in  the  shadow,  bnt  went  ont  on  to  the  point 
where  the  solitary  figure  stood  looking  np  at 
the  mined  tower. 

"Sara,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  "aball 
we  go  back  to  ten  years  ago  f ' 

And  Fate,  in  the  person  of  the  old  watch- 
tower,  let  a  star  shine  ont  through  her  min- 
ed windows  as  a  token  that  all  was  weU. 
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A  KINO  of  a  moit  ro;al  line 
Stood  M  Ms  gAtea,  as  History  uilh ; 

He  nretched  hia  hand,  he  made  ths  lign 
To  put  a  captive  there  to  deaili. 

At  thoie  who  can  no  further  fir 

Turn  sharp  and  gnup  the  deadlj  iworda, 
So  the  poor  wretch  about  lo  die 

Abused  the  king  with  bitter  word*. 

"What  does  he  mjJ"  the  kinjc  began. 
To  whom  his  jargon  wnii  unknown. 

His  Vizier,  a  kind-hearted  man, 
Who  knew  that  langunge  like  his  own. 


Aniwered  him:  '"Oh,  mv  lordl'  he  cries. 

'  Who  st^j  their  hastj  hands  from  blood — 
God  mads  Rir  such  men  Paradise: 

He  loTca,  He  wilJ  defend  the  good."* 


We  should  speak  tTDth  before 
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*'The  man  who  kneels  respited  hera 
Abused  our  gracious,  clement  lord: 

There  was  no  blessing,  O  Vizier — 
There  was  a  curse  in  every  word!" 

Sternly  to  him  the  king:  "I  see; 

You  speak  the  truth,  no  doubt;  but  still 
His  fidsehood  better  pleaseth  me, 

For  he  means  good,  and  yon  mean  ill. 

'*  If  I  should  punish,  as  I  might 
(Be  thankful  that  I  am  not  just), 

Your  head,  when  I  commanded  ^Sndtef* 
Would  roll  before  me  in  the  dust!" 


TWO  SKETCHES. 

L'lK  THB  STREET. 

I'M  a  black  pin  girl.  You  kno  w— rthe  kind 
that  tellB  lies  about  their  mother  being 
sick,  or  dead,  or  something,  and  moet  on  'em 
never  had  no  mother. 

Ten  cents  a  dozen;  but  you  better  wait 
till  it  comes  night;  then  you  can  get  'em 
'most  any  price,  'cau£e  then  we  always  say  we 
aint  made  nothing  all  day,  and  we're  'most 
starved  for  food.  I  don't  care,  they  don't 
belong  to  me;  it's  1>uSy  does  the  buying, 
and  me  does  the  selling.  They're  awful 
dull  pins.  There's  a  kind  comes  down  to 
Jaeobe's  for  twelve  cents  for  an  awful  sight 
on  'em ;  them's  the  kind  she  gets  to  sell ;  and 
there's  a  kind  eomes  for  two  cents  a  dozen, 
and  she  mostly  gets  about  a  cent's  worth 
of  them  for  samples.  I  guess  when  ladies 
comes  to  be  a  little  older  than  they  was,  and 
nobody  ain't  took  and  married  'em,  they  get 
skittidi  about  pins.  That's  the  sort  that 
calls  you  ''my  good  girl,"  and  they  don't 
know  if  you're  good,  and  says,  "  Let  me  see 
'em."  That's  why  Duffy  got  samples.  Dif- 
ferent people  buys  pins  from  us  street  chil- 
dren. I  don't  think  much  on  'em  any  way. 
There's  short  fat  old  ladies  that  counts  'em 
theirselves,  and  asks  if  you  attend  worship. 
Sometimes  I  try  ''yes"  on  'em,  and  that 
mostly  pleasea  'em ;  but  if  I  want  a  sight  of 
the  whites  of  their  eyes,  I  say  "  no." 

School-girls  takes  a  good  many.  You 
might  think  they  eat  'em,  they  do  buy  such 
loads.  They  save  'em  »-sewing  on  strings 
to  hitch  up  their  over-skirts.  They  have 
'em  a-sticldng  all  about,  and  shed  'em  as 
they  go  along.  A  lady  stopped  me.  "  Why, 
look  a-here,"  says  she ;  "  ain't  them  elegant ! 
Give  me  two,"  says  she.  "How  much 
apiece  f '  "  Two  cents,"  says  L  I  bet  thtft 
woman  come  firom  the  country:  she  was 
dreadful  green,  any  way. 

Me  and  another  girl  lives  with  old  Dufiy ; 
at  least,  I  don't  call  it  much  living.  Td  a 
heap  rather  die  with  her.  Jinny  (that's  the 
other  girl)  saased  her,  and  didn't  get  noth- 
ing to  eat,  and  she  went  to  a  house  and 
begged,  and  the  cook  give  her  cold  cabbage. 
If  a  cook  give  me  cold  cabbage,  I'd  fire  it  at 
her  head. 


Dufiy  says  mother  give  me  to  her.  I 
wished  mother  hadn't  a-been  so  generous. 
I  stay  with  her  'cause  I  ain't  got  no  other 
place.  Sometimes  I  think  FU  take  the  pins, 
samples  and  all,  for  wages,  and  sleep  nights 
to  the  station-house ;  but  Duffy's  old  man  is 
had  up  a  good  deal  for  variance,  I  guess 
they  call  it,  and  that's  where  he  mostly  stops. 

If  so  many  goes  into  the  pin  business, 
Duffy  better  shut  up  and  go  home.  Why, 
just  on  my  blocks  there's  two  boys,  with 
their  legs  broke  by  drunken  fathers,  and  a 
oryer  (them  fellers  that  winks  tUl  they  do 
look  like  they  was  crying  sure  enough),  and 
two  pardner  boys  (one  on  'em's  always  been 
a-knocking  of  the  other  down,  and  took  all 
his  money — ^if  s  mostly  fifteen  cents  that's 
took),  and  me  and  Jinny.  Sometimes  she's 
better  than  other  times,  and.  it's  when  she's 
coming  out  of  her  fits  of  goodness  that  Duffy 
beats  her.  I  ain't  never  good.  I  Just  keep 
along  about  the  same,  and  Duffy's  give  over 
beating  me.  Jinny's  awful  queer.  She 
calls  me  Sarah,  and  my  name's  Anne,  'cause 
she  knowed  a  woman  that  took  care  of  her 
when  she  was  sick,  and  her  name  was  Sarah. 
Nobody  never  took  care  of  me,  so  I  call  Jin- 
ny Jinny. 

I  suppose  if  I  got  sick  I  could  go  to  a  hos- 
pital. I  did  know  a  girl  who  went  there 
and  died  oust.  Old  man  Duffy  went  when 
he  fell  off  the  dock,  and  she  thought  she  got 
rid  of  him  sure  enough ;  but  he  come  back 
all  right :  I  guess  she  called  it  all  wrong. 
Any  way,  he  wam't  none  the  worse  for  it, 
if  she  was. 

I  Just  have  to  laugh  when  I  see  the  folks 
in  the  streets  soared  to  death  of  a  little  mud. 
I  declare  I'm  glad  I  ain't  fashionable,  so's  I 
don't  have  to  wear  a  train.  One  time  Jin- 
ny and  me  put  on  style,  with  our  hair  fuzzed 
up,  and  went  down  Broadway  like  any  chil- 
dren. If  you  get  walking  behind  people, 
Bo^s  to  hear  what  they're  a-saying  of,  it's 
about  the  best  fun  out.  All  the  mothers  is 
so  scared  of  their  young  ones  getting  hurted 
tHSTomng  of  the  streets. 

"Now, my  darling, do  be  carefhl,my  dar- 
ling ;  catch  a-hold  of  my  hand,  my  darling, 
or  youll  be  run  over." 

Seems  to  me  there  must  be  more  danger 
of  evexy  thing  if  any  body's  somebody's  dar- 
ling. Good  laudy!  I  aint  been  run  over, 
and  I  never  took  hold  of  nobody's  hand,  only 
oust  when  Duf^s  old  man  riz  an  axe  and 
run  after  her  like  he  was  a-going  to  chop 
her;  then  I  held  on  fiist  enough,  and  hol- 
lered. 

There's  a  young  lady  I  know  thaf  s  the 
most  beautildl  thing  I  ever  seen.  I  wouldn't 
ask  her  to  buy  a  pin  not  to  save  Duffy's  neck. 
I  don't  know  her  to  speak  to,  but  she's  often 
down  my  way  going  into  the  big  houses. 
The  first  time  I  see  her  she  give  me  such 
a  turn:  she  stepped  out  of  her  carriage: 
now  it  was  just  like  a  star  coming  out  of 
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the  sky.  Her  foce  waa  abiniDg,  tni  Oieie 
was  a  kind  of  a  look  to  het  that  made  me 
begin  to  cry,  thongb  she  wm  imiliug.  She 
didn't  see  me  then ;  I  don't  gneH  ahe  eTer 
see  me,  but  I  follow  her  round  now,  and  I 
know  the  honse  she  lives  in. 

I  was  to  a  big  reception  one  day  at  dark, 
and  I  see  her  oarriage  down  the  line,  so  I 
.  Jast  waited  till  he  drove  np,  and  then  I 
come  pretty  close,  and  in  a  minnte  out  she 
come.  Her  face  was  shining  Joat  the  same, 
and  a  gentleman  a-helping  her  down  the 
steps.  I  heard  hira  speak  to  her  while  he 
was  a-covering  of  her  np  wum  with  the 
things  in  the  carriage.  I  beard  him  say, 
"Helen,  my  darling,  my  good  angel,"  says 
he.  She  didn't  aay  nothing,  bnt  pat  oat 
her  hand,  [md  he  gave  it  a  kiss.  Then  he 
slammed  the  carriage  door,  and  she  drove 
off,  and  he  went  back  in  the  house,  and  in 
a  minute  he  Domes  ont  with  a  cigar  lighted; 
1  see  him  then,  and  I  know  that  man — I 
know  him.  Down  to  a  place  I've  went  to 
fetch  Dn^^s  old  man  home  Fve  seen  hJTn  as 
dmuk  aa  a  fooL  They  call  him  Shady  down 
there,  and  be  can  talk  up  aa  lively  as  any 
feller  I  ever  see,  and  swear  with  the  other 
men.   Is  my  Btat  Idtdy  that  feller's  darling  T 


That's  what  he  oalled  her,  and  he's  a  bad 

Tbei«  was  one  day  .theie'd  been  a  atonn 
of  ioe  and  suow,  and  1  hadn't  mnoh  shoes  oil 
me ;  one  was  a  rubber  I  found,  and  the  oth- 
er was  a  kind  of  a  low  shoe  that  woa  tied  on 
with  a  string.  Hy  feet  kinder  hurt,  that's 
tme,  bat  I  suppose  it  wain't  so  bad  as  if 
Td  o-been  somebody's  darling.  Any  way,  1 
didn't  think  mncb  abont  it,  only  they  was 
botherons  to  keep  on,  'cause  they  was  big ; 
and  along  there  come  a  young  man  with  a 
good  warm  coat  on  him,  and  when  he  see 
mewe  waaJoBt  in  front  of  a  cheap  shoe  fltora 
— the  kind  where  poor  folks  gets  cheated, 
nulesB  they're  Jews.  And  what's  he  do  bnt 
np  and  locdc  me  into  that  store  and  got  me  a 
Whole  pair  of  shoes ;  and  I  know  he  wam't 
poor,  for  they  was  good  sboee,  and  wore  mo 
first-rate ;  and  I  gneis  be  wam't  a  Jew  nei- 
ther. Whan  we  oome  out  of  the  store  ho 
stopped  a  minute,  and  saya,  "  Feel  better, 
little  girl  r'  and  he  pat  his  hand  in  his  pock- 
et, and  ODt  comas  a  ten-cent  aOver ;  and  I 
never  thanked  him  nor  nothing,  but  begnn 
to  cry.  He  was  going  to  put  it  In  my  hand, 
and  there  come  along  a  carriage,  and  in  it  I 
seen  my  Star  Lady,  and  be  seen  her  too,  and 
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she  knowed  him,  smiling  to  him  and  howing 
her  head.  The  stiver  dropped  on  to  the  ioe 
in  the  street,  so's  I  had  to  stoop  down  to  get 
it.  He  got  Tery  white-looking,  and  stood 
with  his  hat  off,  so's  Fd  thought  he'd  have 
catched  his  death.  He  didn't  say  no  more 
to  me,  bnt  started  off  to  walk  yery  fiMt.  I 
noTer  seen  him  again,  but  I  think  of  them 
two,  nights  when  Jinny's  asleep,  and  I  think 
if  they  was  to  come  together,  and  I  was  to 
see  'em  a-going  into  a  church,  her  all  in 
white,  with  her  face  a-ahining,  and  him 
a-looking  so  prond  of  her,  with  the  look 
on  'em  some  folks  do  wear  to  their  wed- 
dings, I  think  Fd  give  'em — ^Fd  give —  Oh, 
granny,  I  ain't  got  nothing  to  give  bnt  the 
ten-cent  silver  he  give  me,  and  Dniiys  old 

pins. 

IL— IN  THB  HOSPITAL. 

She  stood  in  the  middle  of  h^  room,  qnite 
still,  with  her  hands  clasped  tight  together. 

'^  Bear  it,  bear  it,"  she  said,  aloud.  "  Yon 
shall  not  give  way,"  as  though  she  were  com- 
manding her  own  spirit.  Then  the  voice 
broke,  and  with  a  sob  she  sank  down  to  the 
floor. 

From  the  Are  in  the  grate  little  flames 
shot  up  gayly,  tinging  the  wall  with  a  rud- 
dy glow,  and  bringing  out  quaint  shadows 
from  the  comers.  A  bust  of  Cljrtie  that 
stood  high  above  some  book-shelves  seemed 
in  the  flickering  light  to  change  her  calm, 
sweet  beauty,  and  to  laugh  and  grin  at  the 
figure  lying  so  still  before  her. 

Twelve  strokes  chimed  ftom  a  neighbor 
ing  church.  The  Swiss  dock  on  the  man- 
tel-piece UhAl  up  the  beat,  and  the  ouokoo 
popped  out  of  his  little  window  twelve 
times,  and  Jumped  back  suddenly,  surprised 
to  see  the  lovely  lady  who  wound  him  up 
every  week  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The 
house  was  very  still.  Once  a  door  had  open- 
ed, and  some  one,  stepping  softly,  had  tried 
the  look  of  her  room;  but  the  key  was  turn- 
ed, and  the  footsteps  glided  away  again 
down  the  haU.  The  merry  fire  was  tired  of 
flashing  and  sparkling  and  playing  with  the 
dark,  and  the  room  was  growing  cold,  when 
Helen  lifted  her  head,  and,  as  strength  oame 
to  her,  began  putting  off  the  pretty  orna- 
ments firom  her  neck  and  hair.  The  whole 
world  seemed  changed  to  her,  Just  as  her 
room  had  changed  with  the  dying  fire. 

She  took  off  her  bright  dress,  and  all  her 
yellow  hair  was  falling  about  her  shoulders, 
when  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  again  before 
the  smouldering  embers,  and  let  the  scene 
of  that  evening's  aonow  pass  before  her 
mind.  Let  it  I  She  oonld  not  cease  to  see 
her  father's  determined  face,  could  nat  shut 
from  her  ears  one  word  that  he  had  spoken, 
when  he  drew  her  so  tenderly  toward  him. 

''Helen,  my  darling,"  he  had  said,  ''a 
great  trouble  has  come  to  you.  Try  to  be 
brave.  Oh,  if  your  mother  were  living  now, 
she  would  help  you  better  than  I  can.    My 


little  girl,  my  Helen,  the  man  you  love,  the 
man  whom  I  would  have  let  you  marry,  is — 
is — an  infernal  rascal,  Helen  I" 

She  slipped  fh>m  his  protecting  arm  and 
stood  alone.  Then  she  saw  that  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  think  I  know  what  you  mean.  I 
have  never  heard  you  speak  so.  Is  it  about 
Henry  f    Is  it  my  dear  Henry  T" 

**  He  can  never  be  any  thing  to  you  again, 
my  daughter.  He  is  a  villain.  Oh,  my  pre- 
cious child,  my  little  girl,  try  to  be  brave. 
Don't  break  down." 

He  was  walking  wildly  up  and  down  the 
room.    She  was  standing  perfectly  stiU. 

''  I  am  trying  so  hard  to  understand  what 
you  say  to  me,  father.  Who  says  thisf  why 
do  you  believe  it  f 

**  1  know  it.  Money  with  which  I  trusted 
him  has  gone  to  the  four  winds.  He  is  a 
gambler.     He  is  worse  than  that." 

^  What  has  he  done  T"  She  sat  down  on 
a  chair  that  was  near. 

**  He  has  forged  my  name." 

"  Where  is  he  f 

''He  has  left  the  country;  he  has  run 
away.  I  must  have  been  terribly  blind  and 
foolish  not  to  understand  that  man.  Your 
mother  would  have  known.  Nothing  will 
be  done,  nothing  will  be  known  of  all  this 
but  that  I  have  broken  the  engagement.  If 
my  life  could  have  saved  you  from  sorrow,  I 
would  have  given  it." 

The  poor  old  father  was  perfectly  un- 
manned by  this  blow  that  had  fallen  upon 
his  child.  She  was  still  calm,  and  had  shed 
no  tear,  but  the  look  of  anguish  on  her  face 
seemed  to  proclaim  a  broken  heart. 

She  came  and  leaned  over  her  father 
where  he  sat  with  his  head  bowed  down 
upon  his  hands.  She  raised  his  face  and 
kissed  him 

"  Father,"  she  said,  **  ithaU  bear  this ;  it 
will  not  kill  me." 

Then  she  had  left  him,  and  seeking  her 
own  room,  had  locked  herself  in. 

She  was  brave.  She  tried  to  let  no  one 
see  that  she  suffered ;  but  it  was  a  tragedy 
in  which  she  was  cast  for  the  heroine's  part. 
And  her  father,  who  watohed  her  closely, 
saw  that  she  was  growing  pale  and  wan ; 
and  so  at  last  he  did  the  only  thing  he  could 
think  of — ^he  sent  her  to  Europe. 

She  was  gone  three  months  with  her  aunt 
and  two  cousins. 

Julia  and  Jane,  thinking  that  experience 
must  make  her  advice  valuable,  confided  to 
her  constantly  their  miserable  little  flirta- 
tions. Two  other  cousins  who  were  in  the 
party,  John  and  James,  both  fell  in  love 
with  Helen,  and  proposed  each  one  to  make 
her  his  wife.   Then  she  wrote  to  her  father : 

**  Let  me  come  home.  I  am  a  weak  and  foolish  girl 
to  let  this  troable  bo  change  my  natare ;  bnt  nothing 
that  I  need  to  care  for  gives  me  pleaanre  now.  I  feel 
tired  and  old." 
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When  she  was  again  in  her  own  home, 
she  said,  *'I  suppose  yon  wanted  to  find 
what  they  call  distraction  for  me,  and  I  was 
nearly  distracted" — ^trying  to  smile.  ^*  It's 
of  no  nse,  papa.  The  words  of  that  dreadfiil 
old  song  are  always  singing  themselves  in 
my  ears  to  their  stnpid  old  tnne : 

"•From  sport  to  sport  thoy  hurry  me 
To  banish  my  r^ret, 
And  when  they  win  a  smile  from  me, 
Th^  think  that  I  foiget'** 

She  hegan  to  sing  it,  hut  she  broke  down, 
and  cried  instead.  Then  her  father  knew 
as  experiment  had  not  succeeded. 

Helen  was  a  girl  who  would  have  done 
well  any  duty  to  which  she  directed  her  at- 
tention. It  had  fallen  to  her  lot  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  she  had  devoted 
herself  to  gay  society.  Perhaps  the  trial 
through  which  she  had  passed  shook  some 
of  the  chaff  out  of  her  nature,  leaving  what 
was  stronger  and  more  useful ;  for  when  she 
came  back  to  the  life  that  she  had  left,  she 
was  no  longer  satisfied  with  it,  and  she  be- 
came conscious  of  a  longing  for  some  de- 
cided occupation.  Until  now  her  life  had 
been  perfectly  smooth  and  bright.  She  had 
never  known  want,  or  sorrow,  or  disappoint- 
ment. She  had  never  been  very  angry  even, 
for  her  temi>er  was  naturally  sweet,  and  her 
father  had  stood  between  her  and  whatever 
might  harass  her.  He  had  also  striven  to 
shield  her  from  a  knowledge  of  the  misery 
and  the  suffering  of  the  world.  He  loved 
her  better  than  his  lifs,  and  he  was  foolish 
and  sentimental  about  her.  He  thought  he 
could  keep  her  fair  pure  face  always  as  fair 
and  happy,  that  not  even  a  shadow  from 
^e  sorrow  that  belongs  to  humanity  should 
fkU  upon  her  brow ;  and  now  that  he  had 
failed  in  this,  and  his  daughter  was  out- 
growing his  wis^m,  seeking  for  paths  be- 
yond the  beds  ofnowers  wherein  he  would 
have  had  fier  walk  forever,  he  looked  on  in 
amazement,  with  no  resource  to  offer  but 
the  amusement  that  he  had  given  her  al- 
ways. 

''You  want  something  to  do,  my  dearf 
Well,  suppoae  yon  take  riding  lessons;  that 
will  be  good  exenise,  Fm  sure." 

She  arranged  for  herself  a  course  of  read- 
ing— a  volume  of  Macaulay's  Engkmd  to  be 
taken  every  week.  The  task  was  soon  ac- 
complished. She  revived  her  drawing  les- 
sons and  her  singing  lessons,  and  for  a  time 
she  practiced  fiuthfolly ;  but  Helen  was  not 
of  a  nature  so  essentially  artistic  that  art 
of  itself  could  form  an  aim  for  her.  She 
loved  pictures,  and  she  had  them  about  her ; 
she  loved  music — ^but  all  as  adornments  to 
her  life,  not  as  necessities.  Thus  there  was 
no  real  object  in  any  thing  she  did ;  she  had 
to  create  for  herself  a  forced  interest  in  all 
that  she  undertook,  and  she  felt  that  her 
time  was  wasted. 

Mias  Hetty  Malcolm  Was  one  of  the  best 


women  in  the  world.  She  was  a  little  lady 
with  that  sort  of  peaceful,  gentle  beauty 
that  comes  to  all  good  women  who  have 
passed  their  youth.  She  went  about  the 
city  in  her  quiet  brown  dress,  ai|d  no  heels 
on  her  boots,  doing  good  every  where— 
sometimes  with  deeds,  sometimes  with  mon- 
ey, sometimes  only  with  kind  words.  She 
had  known  Helen's  mother,  and  she  loved 
Helen,  and  knew  all  about  the  trouble  that 
had  come  to  her,  and  she  partly  guessed, 
too,  at  the  unrest  and  longing  that  the  girl 
felt. 

"  Helen,"  said  she,  '*  I  wish  that  you  loved 
little  children — ^that  you  liked  to  be  with 
them  and  to  amuse  them." 

"  I  don't.  Miss  Hetty.  They  bother  me, 
and  make  me  cross." 

"  Have  I  ever  told  you  about  the  hospital 
that  my  nephew  has  under  his  care  f  There 
are  sometimes  fifty  little  children.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  pain  among 
them,  but  they  are  so  patient  and  sweet,  it 
does  me  good  to  be  near  them.  And  then 
they  are  so  well  and  tenderly  oared  fori 
Will  you  go  there  with  me,  Helen  V* 

"  Oh,  Miss  Hetty,  I  can  not ;  I  don't  want 
to  do  that.  But,"  she  added,  **  I  would  like 
to  give  you  some  money,  if  you  will  let  me, 
for  the  hospital." 

When  she  was  gone  Helen  sighed.  ''Ah, 
how  happy  and  busy  Miss  Hetty  is  with  all 
her  good  worics  1  I  wish  I  knew  what  there 
is  for  me  to  do.  I  do  hate  my  life,  it  is  so 
useless  and  tiresome ;  and  they  all  think  I 
am  grieving  for  the  past,  and  it  is  not  that, 
lor  I  am  grieving  more  for  the  present.  I 
wish  I  had  been  bom  to  a  sombbing  brush 
instead  of  a  silver  spoon;  then  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  work  for  my  living. 
That  would  be  an  advantage.  Well,  at 
least  I  will  not  sit  here  complaining  to  my- 
self. I  must  go  out  in  the  air  and  take  a 
walk ;  that  may  give  me  something  to  think 
about." 

It  was  a  clear  cold  day.  Winter  had  be- 
gun, and  here  and  there  in  the  streets  on 
the  uneven  pavement  were  treacherous  lit- 
tle patches  of  ice  waiting  to  trip  up  the  un- 
wary traveler.  Every  thing  looked  desolate 
and  chilly.  A  poor  Italian  woman,  with  big 
sad  eyes,  sat  at  the  comer.  She  held  a  sick 
baby  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
she  ground  a  squalling  hand-organ.  Helen 
gave  her  some  money  as  she  passed. 

"  That  seems  to  be  all  that  I  can  do,"  she 
said  to  herself;  "but  that  is  not  work: 
what  does  the  money  oost  me  ?" 

She  had  taken  her  way  through  somo 
quiet  streets  that  she  might  avoid  meeting 
many  people,  and  as  she  hurried  along  her 
eye  was  attracted  by  the  sign  on  a  house 
door—"  Hospital  for  Children." 

"No,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  children, 
nor  with  sick  people.  I  am  not  kind  like 
Miss  Hetty." 
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Just  then  fiom  the  other  side  of  the  street 
a  little  ragged  girl  came  ranning  toward 
her,  holding  in  her  outstretched  hand  a  bit 
of  lace  that  Helen  had  worn  about  her  neck. 
She  was  breathless  with  her  haste,  and  smil- 
ing with  unmistakable  delight ;  but  as  she 
gained  the  middle  of  the  crossing  a  carriage 
dashed  around  the  comer,  and  before  the 
driver  had  seen  her  or  reined  in  his  horses 
she  had  fallen  beneath  their  feet.  With  a 
hojrror  she  could  never  forget,  Helen  saw 
the  wheels  go  over  her.  In  an  instant  Hel- 
en had  caught  her  from  under  the  carriage 
and  carried  her  tenderly  to  the  sidewa&. 
She  thought  the  child  was  dead,  and  held 
her  with  a  sort  of  awe,  while  slowly  from  a 
cut  over  the  pale  temple  fell  drops  of  blood 
on  Helen's  dress. 

The  coachman  had  got  down  from  his 
box,  and  was  trying  to  explain  the  case  to 
an  officer  of  the  police.  A  crowd  began  to 
collect,  nftiny  voices  talking  at  once. 

"Who  did  it  r 

"  Is  it  her  mother  f ' 

"He  must  ha'  been  drunk." 

"  Oh,  it's  only  one  of  those  poor  little 
street  children." 

"  She's  dead." 

"  Where  does  she  live  f ' 

Then  Helen  remembered  the  hospital,  and, 
followed  by  the  curious  crowd,  she  carried 
the  child  toward  the  house.  Her  breath 
came  hard,  and  as  she  paused  a  moment  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  the  door  above  opened 
wide,  and  a  tall  young  man  came  quickly 
out  to  meet  her. 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Lamed  I"  she  said,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  relief  in  her  heart  that 
Juliet  felt  when  she  saw  Friar  Lawrence 
standing  near  her  in  the  tomb. 

"  I  have  never,"  said  Dr.  Andrew  Lamed, 
when  he  described  the  scene  to  a  friend — 
"  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  so  beautiful 
as  Helen  Le  Boy,  standing  pale  and  stately, 
with  divine  pity  making  tender  her  perfect 
face,  and  in  her  arms,  held  so  gently,  wrapped 
so  carefully,  that  beggar  child." 

She  followed  him  into  the  house,  where, 
in  a  little  room,  a  low  white  bed  was  wait- 
ing for  some  such  burden. 

"  The  horses  trampled  her  down.  She  was 
running  to  bring  me  a  bit  of  lace  I  had  lost, 
and  she  fell  before  my  eyes,  and  I  could  not 
help  her.  Oh,  it  is  so  horrible !"  said  Helen, 
with  a  little  sob. 

"She  is  not  dead.  Will  you  help  me, 
Miss  Le  Boy  f  He  looked  at  her  steadily. 
He  knew  that  if  he  trusted  her  with  some 
responsibility,  she  would  conquer  her  emo- 
tion. 

"  I  will  do  what  you  tell  me." 

"  You  have  only  to  kneel  down  here  and 
bathe  these  stains  from  her  face,  and  here 
where  the  cut  over  the  temple  is  hidden  in 
her  hair."  • 

She  obeyed  him  sUently. 


"  I  must  leave  you  alone  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, while  I  call  the  nurse  and  get  some 
things  that  I  shall  need.  Do  not  be  troubled; 
there  is  nothing  that  you  can  do  for  her  but 
this."  He  watehed  her  a  minute,  and  then 
left  the  room. 

She  was  bathing  the  pale  face  with  her 
deft  and  gentle  hand,  and  all  the  time  she 
shed  tears,  without  knowing  why  she  cried, 
except  that  in  her  heart  had  come  a  feeling 
of  tenderness  and  sympathy  that  in  truth 
was  new  to  her,  that  seemed  to  bring  the 
unbidden  tears. 

As  Helen  watched  she  saw  that  the  ex- 
pression of  the  child's  face  had  changed, 
and  then  the  closed  eyelids  quivered  and 
slowly  opened,  and  two  gray  eyes  regarded 
her  with  amazement.  She  spoke  softly, 
thinking  that  the  child  might  be  frighten- 
ed at  finding  herself  in  this  strange  place. 

"  You  are  with  friends,  dear ;  we  will  be 
very  kind  to  you." 

She  seemed  not  to  hear  or  not  to  under- 
stand, but  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Helen's 
with  the  same  look  of  wonder,  until  sud- 
denly a  beaming  smile  shone  over  her  face 
— a  smile  of  recognition  and  pleasure—Hind 
with  a  faint,  glad  voice  she  said, 

"  Oh,  my  beautiful  lady !  my  Star  Lady !" 
and  then  the  light  died  away,  and  she  lost 
consciousness  again. 

Dr.  Lamed,  coming  back  to  the  room, 
found  Miss  Le  Boy  still  at  her  xK>8t. 

"  She  has  spoken.  She  was  conscious  for 
a  moment,  and  she  looked  at  me  as  though 
she  knew  me,  and  was  glad  to  see  me.  Oh, 
Dr.  Lamed,  let  me  stay  here  and  take  care 
of  this  poor  little  girl.  If  you  only  knew 
how  I  have  longed  to  be  useful  in  some 
way!"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  frankness 
tha1^suIprised  herselfl  "  And  perhaps  yon 
can  tell  me— perhaps  I  c^in  find  some  work 
here." 

She  had  risen,  and  stood  before  him  with 
the  undried  tears  still  upon  her  cheeks.  All 
good  impulses  seemed  aroused  within  her, 
and  her  face  glowed  with  a  living  light  of 
charity  and  hope. 

"There  is  work,  plenty  of  work,  among 
these  poor  little  children;  but  are  you  sure, 
Miss  Le  Boy — ^forgiv^  me;  but  is  this  what 
you  want  to  do  T" 

It  was  almost*  cruel  to  question  her  so,  in 
the  flush  of  her  enthusiasm ;  but  before  hiH 
doubting  speech  had  time  to  hurt  her  a  qui- 
et little  brown  figure  came  into  the  room 
and  stood  beside  Helen.  It  was  Miss  Hetty 
Malcolm,  who  slipped  her  kind  hand  through 
Helen's  ann. 

"  Of  course,  Andrew,  she  wants  it,  and  we 
need  her  very  much  indeed." 

So  Helen  had  found  something  to  do.  Ev- 
ery day  she  was  at  the  hospital,  caring  for 
the  children,  soothing  those  who  suffered 
with  her  gentle  touch  and  words,  amusing 
the  tired  ones  with  little  stories  and  songs, 
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minlBtoriiig  wherever  ihe  pa«aed  with  oheer- 
fiil  looka  and  kindly  inflnence.  The  chit- 
(ben  all  Learned  to  lore  her  and  to  watoh 
nogeily  for  her  coming.  Hiaa  Hetty  never 
made  any  comment,  but  took  it  all  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coane,  and  treateil  Helen  aa  tbongh 
Hhe  had  been  there  forever. 

As  for  Andrew  Lamed,  he  always  half  ex- 
pected her,  and  yet  it  waa  a  never-ending 
aweet  surprise  ta  see  at  the  end  of  the  long 
Hiinny  room  a  tall  fitir  girl  singing  qniunt 
old  songs  for  the  listening  children ;  and  he 
wonld  stand  a  moment  silent  in  the  door- 
way, waiting  till  the  verse  wae  ended  and 
she  lifted  her  eyea  to  his  with  a  smile. 

Down  stairs  in  the  darkened  room  lay  the 
little  girl  that  Helen  had  carried  in  her  anne. 
tjbe  bad  never  been  qnita  oonsoiona  sinee 


that  flnt  nig^t  when  she  spoke, 
she  had  been  wild  with  fever  and  deliriiun, 
and  then  Helen  alone  hod  been  able  to 
quiet  iter.    No  one  ebe  aeemed  lo  have  any 

It  waa  in  tlie  afternoon.  Withont,  the 
ann  was  sparkling  on  the  new-fallen  snow, 
and  the  street  was  gay  with  sleigb-bellB  and 
cheerfnl  voices  and  bright  colors ;  bnt  in  the 
sick  child's  room  all  was  silent  and  dim,  and 
Helen,  who  wa*  watching,  conld  only  dis- 
cern that  pale  face  worn  with  fever.  She 
waa  lying  so  still  that  a  strange  aniiet; 
came  to  the  watcher,  and  when  Dr.  Lamed 
Just  stopped  a  moment  on  hiM  way  Qp  stain, 
she  was  glad  U>  see  him.  He  bent  over  the 
child,  started,  and  tlBn  gaied  more  closely. 

"  She  has  not  maved  toT  an  honr.     1  was 
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growing  anzioiu  when  you  came  in.  How 
ie  she  f 

Dr.  Lamed  came  heside  her  where  she 
was  standing. 

''Miss  Helen/'  he  said,  very  softly,  ^she 
is  dying." 

The  quick  tears  came  to  Helen's  eyes. 
She  loye^  this  poor  child|  as  we  love  any  he- 
ing  on  whom  we  expend  care  and  sympathy ; 
and  there  was  another  feeling,  almost  of 
gratitude,  that  made  Helen  stoop  down  and 
kiss  her  forehead. 

''But  for  her  I  should  never  have  come 
here  among  the  children,"  she  said,  simply. 

Then  there  was  heard  a  faint  voice,  like 
the  voice  of  a  spirit,  saying, 

"  Is  my  Star  Lady  here  f 

Helen,  wondering,  but  remembering  the 
strange  words  that  she  had  spoken  befoxe, 
answered,  *^  Yes,  I  am  here." 

"  Open  the  window.  I  want  once  to  see 
you,  near  up.  Oh,  I  wish,  I  wish — ^"  Then, 
as  the  mellow  sunlight  came  into  the  room, 
she  saw  Dr.  Lamed,  and  suddenly  she  seem- 
ed to  gather  all  her  energies,  and  cried  aloud, 
with  a  clear  ringing  tone, "  It's  him !  it's  him ! 
oh,  glory  t"  Her  voice  grew  weak,  but  she 
went  on.  "  I  know  you  too.  Yon  are  that 
good  man.  I  ain't  never  spent  the  silver 
you  give  me ;  it's  here  round  my  neck ;  it's 
for  you  again."  Her  voice  was  failing.  <'  I 
oan't  see ;  gi'  me  your  hands.  I  guess  Fm 
<^yu^S  y  ^^^  when  I  get  up  there,  there 
ain't  only  one  thing  I'll  ask — ^Bless  him  and 
my  Star  Lady,  that's  come  together  at  last  I 
Amen." 

And  so  their  strange  unknown  little  Mend 
died,  holding  their  hands  in  hers :  but  her 
prayer  lived  after  her,  and  was  answered, 
for  these  two  have  been  blessed  with  perfect 
love  and  fiiith,  in  sweet  companionship. 

GEORGE  D.  PRENTICE. 

SLAVERY,  during  its  long  continuance, 
naturally  made  the  Southern  States  very 
diffsreut  from  the  Northern.  The  difference 
was  not  political  merely ;  it  was  social,  even 
individual.  Things  were  looked  at  from  an- 
other stand-point  in  the  South.  Customs 
and  manners,  not  less  than  opinions,  disa- 
greed; were  often  at  variance  with  those 
in  the  North.  This  dissimilarity  was  most 
striking,  on  account  of  their  contignousness, 
in  the  Border  States.  Kentucky,  peculiar 
enoogh,  seemed  more  pecnliar  because  it  lay 
alongside  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The 
passage  of  the  Ohio  River  well-nigh  changed 
the  Ibirm  of  civilization.  To  be  on  the  north 
aide  of  that  stream  was  to  see  the  republic 
at  an  acute  angle ;  to  be  on  the  south  side 
was  to  see  it  at  an  obtnse  angle. 

The  record  of  Kentucky  has  always  been 
singular,  therefore  interesting.  Something 
of  the  feudal  era  has  been  associated  with 
the  eccentric  commonwealth ;  and  it  is  hard 


'  to  Judge  of  its  past  without  being  in  sympa- 
thy with  its  people. 

One  of  the  foremost  figures  of  his  time  in 
that  State  was  George  Denison  PrenticOb 
Like  so  many  men  who  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  South  and  Sonthwest,  he  was  a 
nativ%  of  New  England,  having  been  bom 
in  Preston,  Connecticnt,  December  18, 1802. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  xemarkably  preco- 
cious, having  been  able  to  read  freely  when 
but  four  years  old,  and  to  construe  and  trans- 
late Horace  and  Homer  before  he  was  fifteen. 
Then  prepared  to  enter  college,  he  was  too 
poor  to  do  so,  and  was  forced  to  teach  school 
— the  usual  occupation  of  New  England 
youth — until  he  could  get  the  means  to  pay 
for  the  completion  of  a  classical  course.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  of 
Brown  University  at  eighteen,  and  was  grad- 
uated three  years  later.  He  afterward  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  though 
he  never  practiced,  because  he  preferred  lit- 
erature to  Coke  or  Blackstone.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  set  up  in  Hartford  the  Kew 
England  RevieWy  a  literary  weekly,  which  at 
once  attracted  attention,  from  the  strength 
and  grace  of  its  editorials.  He  had  been  on 
the  Review  only  two  years  when  he  received 
a  flattering  and  pressing  invitation  to  go  to 
Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  life 
of  Henry  Clay.  Being  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  then  eminent  statesnum,  he  cordially  ac- 
cepted, resigning  the  charge  of  the  weekly 
to  John  G.  Whittier,  and  set  out  for  Lexing- 
ton, the  home  of  Clay.  The  proposed  biog- 
raphy was  completed  in  nine  or  ten  months, 
most  of  the  materials  being  at  hand,  and 
met  with  a  hearty  reception  firom  the  entire 
Whig  party,  whose  avowed  leader  the  subject 
had  been  for  years.  Clay  himself  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
Prentice  had  executed  the  work.  Between 
the  author  and  statesman  sprang  op  a  warm 
intimacy,  a  close  friendship,  which  contin- 
ued through  life.  Clay  always  ascribing  to 
Prentice  much  of  the  fame  he  enjoyed. 

The  success  of  the  biography  induced  its 
writer  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  dai- 
ly newspai>er  (November  24, 1830)  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  Whig  party,  and  in  support  of 
the  political  claims  of  Henry  Clay  to  any  of- 
fice he  might  want.  The  office  he  particu- 
larly wanted,  as  every  body  knew,  was  the 
Presidency. 

First  nominated  for  Chief  Execntive  in 
1822  by  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  sup- 
ported by  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana, 
,  the  narrow  escape  he  had  had  from  a  choice 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  two  yearH 
subsequent  had  filled  him  with  an  ambition 
that  was  never  allayed.  After  John  Quincy 
Adams's  failure  to  secure  re-election  in  1828, 
Clay,  who  had  held  the  first  place  in  his  cab- 
inet, went  out  with  him  in  the  following 
March,  and  remained  in  private  life  for  more 
than  two  years  and  a  half.    To  bring  him 
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forward  again,  and  to  repair  the  ii^nry  his 
reputdtioD,  however  upjustly,  had  leceiyed 
firom  the  cry  of' 'bargain  and  corruption/' 
was  the  oVject  of  the  biography,  and  one  of 
the  chief  motivee  in  starting  the  paper  in 
question.  His  friends  were  very  aibdons  to 
return  him  to  the  national  Senate,  lo  isliich 
he  had  bidden  farewell  twenty  years  before. 
The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  elect  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  the  reputed  slayer  of  Tecnmseh, 
and  might  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been 
for  the  obstinate  and  gallant  fight  Prentice 
made  on  Clay's  behalf  in  the  Louisyille  Jour- 
nal— ^the  place  and  name  he  had  selected  for 
his  newspaper  enterprise.  Johnson  was  de- 
feated, to  the  chagrin  of  his  own  party,  and 
to  the  delight  of  the  admirers  of  the  Whig 
leader.  Clay  personally  thanked  Prentice 
for  the  efficient  service  rendered,  and  in  due 
time  took  his  seat  in  the  body — ^more  august 
and  venerable  in  those  days  than  it  is  in 
these. 

When  the  JoutimiI  was  begun  the  princi- 
pal Democratic  organ  in  Kentucky  was  the 
Louisville  AdoertMerj  under  the  control  of 
Shadrach  Penn,  one  of  the  ablest  political 
writers  and  most  skilifrd  polemics  in  the 
Southwest.  He  was  a  formidable  antago- 
nist, having  the  advantage  over  the  new- 
comer in  years,  experience,  prestige.  The 
Democrats  thought  it  presumptuous,  auda- 
cious in  Prentice,  a  stranger  and  compara- 
tively a  mere  youth,  to  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  hardy  veteran,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  bat- 
tles. They  spoke  of  him  derisively  as  a  Yan- 
kee school-teacher,  as  an  adventuresome 
clock  peddler — every  citizen  of  a  Free  State 
used  to  be  so  called  the  other  side  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line — who  had  the  impudence 
to  come  to  Kentucky  to  pinch  picayunes  and 
preach  Puritanism.  He  was  also  mentioned 
as  an  advocate  of  Connecticut  Blue  Laws, 
and  a  dealer  in  wooden  nutmegs — an  inher- 
ent article  of  common  Southern  fiiith  hav- 
ing once  been  that  every  Northern  man  sus- 
tained those  cerulean  enactments,  and  gain- 
ed a  livelihood  by  disposing  of  the  ligneous 
imitation  of  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the 
IfyrMca  fiio0o%aia. 

Whatever  their  prejudice,  they  soon  found 
that  Prentice  was  not  to  be  despised.  Penn 
quickly  discovered  in  the  New  Englander  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  quill.  Many  and  bit- 
ter wero  their  contests,  which  were  carried 
on  for  nearly  ten  years,  albeit  each  of  the 
adversaries  privately  retained  for  the  other 
sincere  i>erBonal  respect.  The  editor  of  the 
Jowmal  evinced  his  eminent  fitness  for  his 
profession .  He  wrote  not  only  nervous  lead- 
ers, but  telling  squibs  and  pungent  para- 
graphs, which,  being  something  new  in  jour- 
nalism, attracted  great  attention,  and  were 
widelv  copied.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  originator  in  the  American  press  of  the 
short  and  pointed  paragraphs  now  grown 


so  popular,  by  which  an  antagonist  may  be 
more  readily  overthrown  than  by  the  most 
elaborate  editorial.  Here  are  some  speci- 
mens, culled  at  random : 

"The  EoMUim  Arg^  njs  that  the  adminlatntion 
goes  on  Bwimmingly.  It  has  tnmbled  overboard,  and 
most  go  swimmingly  or  not  at  all.** 

"An  editor  in  Indiana  threatens  to  handle  ns  with- 
ont  gloves.  We  would  oertainlj  nerer  think  of  han- 
dling him  wlthont  at  least  three  pairs,  and  thick  ones 
at  that" 

"  What  would  yon  do,  madam,  if  yon  were  a  gentle- 
man  t"   "  Sir,  what  woold  yoa  do  If  you  were  one  t" 

"  We  know  some  men  who,  when  they  are  peiplezed 
in  argument,  get  out  just  as  poor  debtors  sometimes 
get  out  of  jail— they  swear  out" 

'*  We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  famous  Post-office 
circular  soliciting  contributions  for  the  Postmaster 
General^  pictuni  On  the  whole^  vre  are  not  surprised 
at  his  resorting  to  this  expedient  Having  expended 
the  last  farthing  in  his  possession,  what  is  be  to  do  if 
he  can  not  run  his  face?" 

** The  editor  of  the  AdvwtlMr  says  he  was  the  flrst 
to  apply  to  General  Harrison  the  title  of  *  the  Hero  of 
Tippecanoe,'  and  that  he  applied  it  ironically.  The 
title  of  'the  Lion-hearted'  was  first  given  to  King 
Bichard  by  his  own  harlequin,  yet  it  was  worn  most 
proudly.  Though  given  by  a  fool,  it  was  borne  by  a 
hero." 

**  An  exchange  has  this :  '  The  editor  of  the  Jownal 
said  he  had  caught  us ;  but  he  finds  he  has  caught  it' 
Tea,  we  mistook  your  gender.    We  stand  corrected." 

"  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  a  dinner  to  which 
a  man  has  not  been  Invited  is  generally  the  one  that 
sits  the  hardest  upon  his  stomach." 

Each  issue  of  the  Jowmal  contained  from 
a  dozen  to  forty  such  paragraphs.  Many 
of  them  were  very  bright,  wMle  others  were 
labored,  often  commonplace.  All  of  them, 
after  a  year  or  two,  gained  great  currency 
as  well  as  popularity,  and  contributed  so 
much  toward  the  cireulation  of  the  paper 
that  it  would  have  fallen  o£f  materially  with- 
out them. 

A  large  number  of  the  paragraphs  were 
deliberately  prepared,  the  point  being  made 
first,  and  the  cireumstances  to  fit  it  invent- 
ed aiterward.  Clever  journalists  are  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  this  process,  but 
with  the  multitude  it  passes  for  spontanei- 
ty. He  who  can  throw  off  smart  para- 
graphs— ^and  almost  any  adroit  scribe  can 
with  a  little  practice— easily  acquires  the 
reputation  of  a  wit.  Forty  years  ago  that 
kind  of  paragraphing  was  novel  in  this 
country,  and  its  daily  continuation  spread 
Prentice's  fame  &r  and  wide;  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  what  the  French  would  style 
Ub  dUeun  det  hana  mcU. 

Violent  as  had  been  the  professional  hos- 
tility, often  reaching  personality,  between 
Penn  and  Prentice,  they  were  completely 
reconciled  by  the  mediation  of  a  common 
friend  I  just  before  the  former's  retirement 
from  the  Advertiser,  On  his  departure  for 
St.  Louis  the  editor  of  the  Javrudl  paid  a 
sincere  and  honest  tribute  to  his  worth  and 
services,  and  after  his  death  wrote  a  noble 
and  touching  obituary  of  the  deceased. 

For  tbirty-five  years  the  Louisville  Jour- 
nal ezereised  an  extraordinary  influence,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ablest  newspaper  in  the 
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SoutbwMt.  If  it  bad  been  publUhed  Jnst  as 
it  WM  io  any  of  the  leading  oitiea  of  the 
EaM,  it  would  hsTe  guDod  nothing  like  the 
Tepntation  that  it  generally  enjnyed.  Ita 
pover  was,  to  a  large  extent,  in  oonseqaeDoe 
of  the  time  of  it*  establishment  and  it«  geo- 
grapbioal  position.  Whea  it  was  first  is- 
sued none  of  the  great  New  York  morning 
dailies  were  in  existeooe.  TheJoiirMiili>/'C7i)iii' 
mtrei  and  the  Comitr  and  Enquirar  were  the 
Leading  newspapers,  the  present  era  of  Jonr- 
ualism,  introdnoed  b;  the  Berald  (1835)  and 
the  IHtaiw(lS40),  not  then  haviog dawned. 
Newspapers,  indeed,  in  any  striot  sense,  were 
onknown.     The  period  was  one  of  party 


Jonmalieni,  represented,  ontside  of  the  ne- 
tropoliB,  by  snch  presses  as  the  Boston  Cotiri- 
w,  Baltimore  Patriot,  AoMmuiI  Intelligttuier, 
aadBiohinnnd£«9Ktrer.  Thelastthingcared 
fot  or  thODght  of  in  those  days  was  news  in 
the  present  acoeptation.  In  its  stead  were 
political  disqaiaitions,  partisan  attacks,  long 
coramani  cations  on  goTemmeot  or  political 
eoonomj.  There  was  no  variety,  no  fresh- 
ness, no  sparkle.  Every  thing  was  protract- 
ed, eolenin,  tedious.  Cnrrent  intelligence 
was  regarded  ae  saperfiiioaa,  hnraor  as  iin- 
diguifled. 

The  paragrapbio  style,  the  keen,  aareastle, 
witty  tbmsta  so  liberally  soattend  thtongh 
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the  Lonisville  Journal,  were  therefore  most 
cordially  welcomed.  The  public  turned  from 
the  pompons  essays  of  the  Courier  and  ISn- 
quirer  and  National  Intelligenoar  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  to  laugh  at  Prentice's  biting 
brevities  and  acute  retorts.  While  the  Jour- 
nal was  alt.ogether  partisan,  its  editorials, 
even  when  long,  were  not  heavy  nor  soporif- 
ic. On  the  contrary,  they  were  animated 
with  personality,  sharpened  with. bitterness. 
They  were  read  with  gusto ;  swallowed,  so 
to  speak,  as  a  sort  of  intellectnal  cocktail, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  from  the  fiery  sting 
imparted  to  the  palate. 

The  Whigs  in  those  days  were  a  political 
force.  They  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the 
wealth  and  culture  of  the  nation,  including 
many  of  the  principal  Southern  planters, 
whose  interests  and  opinions  were  domi- 
nant and  dictatorial.  The  Journal  was  a 
Whig  organ,  the  special  advocate  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  corypheus  of  the  party.  Nearly 
every  prominent  Whig,  in  whatever  State 
he  chanced  to  reside,  subscribed  to  and  read 
the  paper,  thus  giving  it  a  national  influ- 
ence and  reputation.  Its  publication  in  Lou- 
isville, one  of  the  largest  Southern  cities, 
and  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky,  the  stron- 
gest of  all  the  Whig  States  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  added  to  its  authority  and 
ascendency.  In  all  that  region  it  had  no 
serious  competitor.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  had  iio  dailies  worth  speaking  of,  ex- 
cept the  Gazette  in  the  second  and  the  Re- 
puhUoan  in  the  third  city,  and  these  were  at 
that  time  petrified.  The  dailies  in  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  were  of  the  ancient  order ; 
so  that  the  whole  field  of  the  Southwest  was 
open  to  the  Journal^  and  energetically  was 
it  filled. 

Looking  back  at  its  issues  to-day,  they 
seem  any  thing  but  remarkable.  They  were 
uot  well  printed,  they  had  no  departments, 
no  special  dispatches,  no  regular  coirespond- 
ence  until  long  after  its  contemporaries  in 
other  centres  had  them.  The  Joumaly  in 
truth,  was  far  better  before  the  telegraph 
and  general  press  facilities  than  after  their 
attainment.  As  it  had  been  undertaken  to 
support  Henry  Clay  and  the  Whig  party,  it 
appears  to  have  lost  strength  as  soon  as 
Clay  had  ceased  to  be  an  available  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  which  was  in  1848, 
and  to  have  forfeited  its  prestige  with  the 
disruption  of  the  Whigs,  four  years  later. 
Prentice  plainly  belonged  to  a  by-gone  epoch 
of  journalism — the  epoch  of  politics  and  per- 
sonality— and  in  this  he  was  deservedly  dis- 
tinguished, one  of  the  very  first  of  his  pro- 
fession. To  judge  the  Journal  fairly,  we 
should  not  compare  it  with  the  press  of  the 
present  day,  but  with  the  press  of  the  past, 
extending  to  the  time  (1848-49)  of  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  telegraph.  So  judged,  it  will 
show  to  advantage.  It  was  poetically  just 
that  the  great  Whig  leader  and  the  Whig 


party  should  die  in  the  same  year,  and  not 
less  just  that  the  newspaper  which  had  so 
zealously  and  nobly  sustained  them  should, 
as  respects  its  national  influence,  have  died 
also.  Unquestionably,  with  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Whigs  and  the  fall  of  their 
standard-bearer,  Ptentice,  then  fifty,  felt 
the  mainspring  of  his  life  weakened,  much 
of  his  future  firustrated.  After  that  the 
Journal  continued  for  sixteen  years,  and  its 
editor  a  little  longer ;  but,  until  the  rebell- 
ion began,  neither  it  nor  he  lathered  any 
fresh  laurels,  and  those  that  had  been  gath- 
ered slowly  withered. 

The  Journal  won  very  early  a  broad  liter- 
ary reputation,  at  least  in  the  Southwest,  on 
account  of  the  occasional  poetical  effusions 
of  its  chief  and  the  superabundant  verses 
of  its  contributors.  He  may  be  said,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  rhythmic 
school — not  at  all  original  nor  artistic — but 
still  a  school,  inasmuch  as  it  had  any  num- 
ber of  imitators.  Young  women  of  the  Delia 
Cmscan  pattern  poured  forth  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  sentimental  sorrows  of  meas- 
ured commonplace  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  The  tuneful  contagion  spread  un- 
til every  he  or  she  who  had  lines  printed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  was  held  by  the 
immature  to  be  a  poet.  Most  editors  stern- 
ly repress  the  inky  fjAUcies  of  the  host  of 
would-be  singers ;  but  Prentice  deliberately 
and  vigorously  encouraged  them.  He  pref- 
aced their  ordinary  verses  with  absurdly  ex- 
travagant commendations ;  such  as, 

"This  charming  poetofls,  who  has  the  beauty  of 
Recamler  and  the  genlnii  of  De  StaSl,  distills  her 
divine  sonl  in  these  exalted  and  exquisite  strains." 

"  Who  that  reads  these  tender  harp-notes  of  a  mel- 
ancholy and  Inspired  heart  hot  feels  how  God-like  is 
the  gift  of  poesy*  and  thanks  Heaven  that  he  has  lived 
to  hear  its  so  WOnderf  al  exprrasion  ?** 

Nay,  more ;  he  indited  lines  to  his  femi- 
nine correspondents,  in  which  he  exhausted 
superlative  and  hyperbole,  while  they,  as  in 
duty  bound,  returned  the  high-flown  flat- 
tery in  kind,  referring  to  him  as  a  bard  to 
whom  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare  were 
as  unlettered  hinds.  The  paper  was  soaked 
with  this  prosodial  spooneyism.  It  is  won- 
derful how  long  it  ran,  and  still  more  won- 
derful how  the  patience  of  the  readers  en- 
dured. One  might  think  this  another  phase 
of  the  editor's  humor ;  but  it  was  not.  He 
was  completely  sincere — indeed, enthusiastic 
toward  every  jingler  foolish  enough  to  in- 
trust poor  prose,  every  line  beginning  with 
a  capital,  to  his  revising  care. 

All  men  have  their  weaknesses.  Poetry, 
or  what  he  was  kind  enough  to  believe  such, 
was  one  of  Prentice's  weaknesses.  In  his 
youth,  and  later  in  life,  he  had  done  some 
very  creditable  versification,  and  on  that  ac- 
count had  been  thrust  before  his  time  into 
the  Southern  Valhalla  of  song.  He  is  enti- 
tled, perhaps,  to  a  third  rank  among  Ameri- 
can poets )  but,  pushed  into  loftier  company, 
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the  diHliarmouy  of  his  sarrouDdingn  is  un- 1 
pleasantly  apparent.  He  need  to  be  greatly 
lauded  for  the  incitement  he  had  famished 
to  the  wooers  of  the  Mnses.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that,  with  all  their  striving,  not  a  sin- 
gle sister  of  the  Nine  was  won.  Prentice, 
from  his  amiability  and  overappreoiation,  is 
responsible  for  a  vast  deal  of  the  quantita- 
tive fustian  that  still  goes  to  the  provincial 
press,  and,  missing  its  way  to  the  waste-bas- 
ket, gets  to  the  composing-room. 

As  may  be  inferred,  the  Jommal  chief  could 
not  sustain  himself  in  Kentucky,  particular- 
ly in  the  past  generation,  without  personal 
rencontxes. 

The  South  has  been,  and  still  is  in  modi- 
fied degree,  a  little  craced  on  the  subject  of 
fighting.  Touching  the  bellicose  disposition 
of  any  Northerner  it  has  been  morbidly  ca- 
rious. One  of  the  first  questions  asked  about 
him  when  he  had  come  to  that  section  was, 
*<  Will  he  fight  r  It  was  formerly  hard  for 
a  Southerner  to  comprehend  how  a  Yankee 
(meaning  any  native  of  a  Free  State)  could 
be  really  brave  and  yet  refuse  a  challenge. 
Some  Northerners  emigrating  South  have 
become  desperate  duelists,  simply  because 
their  courage  having  been  suspected,  they 
felt  obliged  to  go  to  the  field  both  to  pre- 
vent themselves  from  being  misunderstood 
and  for  the  sake  of  social  reoognition.  It  is 
charaetoristic  of  an  American,  owing  to  his 
constitutional  cosmopolitanism,  to  adopt  the 
habits  of  the  country  or  section  he  expects 
to  reside  in.  Therefore,  when  a  Yankee  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  Slave  State,  he  often  found 
it  beneficial  to  be  belligerent,  despite  any 
oonscientions  scraples  he  might  have  to  the 
contrary. 

Prentice,  going  to  Kentucky  from  New 
England,  and  taking  ohaige  of  a  political 
newspaper  at  a  time  when  party  feeling  was 
at  fever  heat,  could  not  have  remained  in 
Louisville  had  he  been  entirely  pacific. 
Earnestly  opposed  to  dueling  save  in  ex- 
treme cases,  he  apprehended  the  community 
in  which  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  know 
that  he  must  show  himself  ready  to  fight 
when  occasion  required.  They  who  imag- 
ined him  to  be  a  member  of  the  Peace  Socie- 
ty because  he  came  from  Connecticut  were 
destined  to  disappointment.  While  temper- 
amentally fearless,  he  did  not  seek  quarrels 
— at  least  he  said  so — though  how  he  could 
avi>id  them  in  a  community  which  cultiva- 
ted ite  irritability,  and  in  which  fighting  had 
always  been  the  fashion,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. He  was  challenged  by  some  polit- 
ical adversary  whom  he  had  worsted  before 
he  hail  been  six  months  on  the  Jowmdl,  He 
replied  then — and  he  ever  maintained  the 
same  position— 4hat  he  did  not  adhere  to 
the  code,  and  that  he  would  not  have  re- 
course to  it  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances; but  that  he  knew  how  to  defend 
himself  if  any  one  saw  fit  to  attack  him. 


His  views  on  the  subject  are  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  a  coi^respondence  which  he  had 
many  years  later  (1854)  with  an  aggrieved 
politician  that  it  is  here  reproduced.  He 
had  gone  to  Arkansas  to  farther  by  his  pres- 
ence some  railway  enterprise.  While  in 
Little  Rock  he  printed  in  the  True  Democrat 
an  article  which  a^pesident  of  that  city  con- 
strued as  personally  offensive  to  him.  The 
sensitiveness  and  ingenuity  of  the  South- 
erners in  this  regard  was  wont  to  surpass 
all  average  comprehension;  and  Prentice's 
scripture  elicited  these  representetive  com- 
munications : 


"  To  QMirg9  D,  Prtntiee,  B9q, : 

"  Sn,— My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  pabllca- 
tion  In  the  TVim  DtmoenU,  orer  the  Blf{natore  of '  Ar- 
kaniaa,*  and  aa  upon  inquiry  of  Mr.  R  H.  Johnaon,  the 
editor  of  that  joamal,  I  learn  that  yon  are  the  author 
of  the  pablication  in  question,  I  hereby  request  the 
immediate  withdrawal,  OTer  your  own  algnature,  of 
all  the  pereonalittea  directed  In  that  article  against 
me.  This  note  will  be  handed  you  bj  my  friend  Ma- 
jor Thompson.  Pending  your  reply  to  tfaJa  communi- 
cation, I  hate  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

**Bf.BUTTHBW80N.*' 

"  3b  Jf.  Butt  H«iMon,  J!^.: 

**8ia,~Tou  request  me  to  withdraw  what  yon  call 
the  peraonalitlea  of  my  article  in  the  True  DevMcrat 
of  yesterday.  Sir,  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
you  except  from  your  published  wrltiogSb  In  the  ar- 
ticle yon  speak  of  I  had,  and  could  have,  no  inten- 
tion to  apply  to  you  any  phraaeolof^  not  predicated 
wholly  and  avowedly  on  such  portions  of  yonr  writ- 
ings aa  I  dted.  It  was  not  in  my  thought  to  pursue 
you  outside  of  your  publication,  and  asaall  your  pri- 
vate character  and  conduct  If  any  of  my  language 
seems  to  yon  to  bear  a  contraiy  conatmetion,  I  dis- 
claim auch  conatmetion  as  unworthy  myself  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  unjust  to  yon.  I  think  this  explana- 
tion, if  any  was  needed,  ahonld  be  aatiafactoiy  to  you ; 
and  it  Is  all  I  have  to  give. 

**  Tours,  etc,  Gaoaoa  D.  PaaiinGB.** 

**  lb  Omrrgt  D.  Pr«nHe$,  Btq. : 

**  Bib,— Tour  note  of  thia  date  has  been  handed  me 
by  my  friend  Major  Thompson.  In  reply,  I  take  leave 
to  remark  that,  aa  my  letter  requested  a  simple  with- 
drawal of  the  personalities  of  your  publication,  I  must 
take  leave  to  add  that  nothing  In  the  caae  will  meet 
my  wiahes  short  of  a  plain,  direct,  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  the  aame.  My  friend  Major  T.  will  hand 
you  thia  communication.  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
your  moat  obedient  servant,       M.  Bun  Hswsom.*' 

*' 7b  Jf.  BhU  H«iMon,  Btg.: 

**8iB,~Tour  note  dated  yeaterday  was  handed  me 
this  morning.  I  have  no  other  reply  to  make  to  it 
than  that  which  I  made  to  your  first  I  can  not  prop- 
eriy  say  to  you  that  I  retract  the  personalities  of  my 
article  In  the  IVtis  Demoarai,  for  I  do  not  think  it  con- 
taina  any.  I  have  diatinctly  disclaimed  any  auch  con- 
struction of  the  language  of  that  article  as  would  im- 
ply any  Imputation  upon  your  personal  character  or 
oonduct,  and  I  do  not  recognise  any  right  or  reason 
on  your  part  to  aak  or  expect  more  of  me.  This  I 
deem  quite  aa  much  due  to  myself  ss  to  you. 

**  Presuming  that  your  notea  are  written  to  me  with 
a  view  to  a  duel,  I  may  aa  well  say  here  that  I  have  not 
the  least  thought  of  accepting  a  challenge  from  yon. 
I  consider  my  strictures  upon  your  writings  entirely 
legitimate,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  disclaimer  that  I  have 
made  ought  to  satisfy  you. 

••  I  came  here  from  a  distant  State  because  many  be- 
lieved I  could  do  aomething  to  promote  a  great  and  im- 
portant enterprise ;  and  as  I  have  reaaon  to  think  that 
my  labora  are  not  altogether  in  vain,  I  do  not  intend 
to  let  myaelf  be  diverted  from  thenu  There  are  some 
persons,  and  perhaps  many,  to  whom  my  life  la  vain- 
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able;  and  bowever  little  or  mnch  ytlno  I  may  attach 
to  it  on  mj  own  accoonti  I  do  not  see  lit  at  pxeoent 
to  put  it  ap  Tolantarily  against  yonre. 

**  Ton  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a  man  ox  repata- 
ble  standing,  and  I  disclaim  any  refnaal  to  meet  you 
on  the  ground  of  yonr  not  being  a  gentleman;  bnt 
yon  are  not  of  the  order  of  men  whom  I  should  choose 
to  fight,  if  I  fonght  at  alL  If  yon  were  to  kill  me,  yon 
would  kiU  a  man  who  is  the  sopport  and  stay  of  his 
family,  and  who  is  extensiTeljin^arded  as  one  of  the 
stays  and  sapports  of  his  party,  and  as  the  possessor 
of  some  Infloence  in  the  affaSis  of  the  country ;  but  I 
presume  that  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  any,  ex- 
cept yonr  immediate  petsonal  friends,  whether  you  die 
or  live. 

**I  am  no  believer  in  the  dueling  code.  I  would 
not  call  a  man  to  the  field  unless  he  had  done  me  such 
a  deadly  wrong  that  I  desired  to  kill  him ;  and  I  would 
not  obey  his  call  to  the  field  unless  I  had  done  him  so 
mortal  an  injury  as  to  entitle  him,  in  my  opinion,  to 
demand  an  opportunity  of  taking  my  lif&  I  have  not 
the  least  desire  to  kill  yon  or  to  harm  a  hair  of  yonr 
head,  and  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  any 
thing  to  entitle  you  to  kill  me.  I  do  not  want  yonr 
blood  upon  my  hands,  and  I  do  not  want  my  own 
upon  any  body's.  I  might  yield  much  to  the  demands 
of  a  strong  public  sentiment;  but  there  is  no  public 
sentiment  that  either  requires  me  to  meet  yon  or 
would  justify  me  in  doing  so. 

"  I  look  upon  the  miserable  code  that  is  said  to  re- 
quire two  men  to  go  out  and  shoot  at  %ach  other  for 
what  one  of  them  may  consider  a  violation  of  eti- 
quette or  punctilio  in  the  use  of  langnage  with  a 
scorn  equal  to  that  which  is  getting  to  be  felt  by  the 
whole  civilized  world  of  mankind.  I  am  not  af ndd  to 
express  such  views  in  the  enlightened  capital  of  Ar- 
kansas or  any  where  else.  I  am  not  so  cowardly  as 
to  stand  in  dread  of  any  imputation  on  my  courage.  I 
have  always  had  courage  enough  to  defend  my  honor 
and  myself,  and  I  presume  I  always  shall  have. 
*«  Your  most,  etc.,  Gxobqs  D.  PaKirraox.** 

The  Journal  editOFi  fM  nana],  had  the  last 
epistolary  shot;  common  (the  Southerners 
say  mutual)  friends  interfered,  and  the  mat- 
ter, to  employ  the  technioal  phrase,  was  am- 
icably settled. 

During  his  journalistic  career  Prentice  had 
at  least  half  a  dozen  personal  combats,  in 
some  of  which  he  had  very  narrow  escapes, 
and  in  two  or  three  he  was  slightly  wound- 
ed. He  was  a  good  marksman,  and,  what  is 
more,  entirely  cool  and  intrepid  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger ;  so  that  he  had  the  advan- 
tage over  excitable,  not  to  say  somewhat 
timorous,  men.  A  willingness,  almost  an 
alacrity,  to  fight  when  put  upon  spared  him 
many  conflicts ;  and  he  often  dechsbred  if  he 
had  not  shown  a  decided  disposition  to  re- 
sent insults  and  to  stand  by  lus  own  words, 
that  he  would  have  had  to  wear  a  false  nose 
to  gratify  his  enemies'  inclination  to  pull  it. 
There  are  men  whom  it  is  safe  to  assault. 
Prentice  was  not  one  of  these,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  it  so  understood. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  considerate  of  the 
feelings  or  sensibilities  of  those  persons  he 
had  reason  to  dislike.  His  opponents  did 
not  forbear  him,  nor  did  he  forbear  them. 
He  gave  as  good  as  he  received,  usually  a 
little  better.  His  mode  of  treating  what  is 
named  in  the  South  the  private  quarrels  of 
gentlemen  may  be  judged  by  this  (his)  ac- 
count of  an  a&ay  in  Lexington  (July,  1835) 
among  several  members  of  his  craft : 


"  Mr.  Trotter,  without  provocation,  attempted  to 
shoot  Mr.  Clark  in  the  street :  the  parties  exchanged 
shots  twice  without  effect  Mr.  0*Hara,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Trotter,  made  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Bryant,  the  as- 
sociate of  Mr.  Clark;  Mr.  Biyant  gave  Mr.  O'Hara  an 
effectual  cudgeling,  and  then  laid  his  cane  over  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  Mr.  Trotter  till  the  latter  cried 
for  quarter.  There  the  matter  ended,  Mr.  Clartc  retir- 
ing to  reload  his  pistols,  Mr.  Bryant  to  procure  a  new 
cane,  and  Messrs.  Trotter  and  O'Hara  to  get  their  heads 
mended." 

Trotter  (George  James),  then  the  editor 
of  the  Kentuokjf  GazeUe^  retorted  in  his  col- 
umns upon  Prontice  in  a  virulent  article, 
closing  with  something  like  these  words: 
''  The  infamy  of  George  D.  Prentice  is  noto- 
rious. He  is  shunned  by  all  honorable  men. 
The  mark  of  Cain  is  on  his  brow." 

Prentice's  sole  rejoinder  in  the  JownaX 

was: 

"Mr.  George  James  Trotter  says  that  the  marie  of 
Cain  is  on  our  brow.  We  dont  know  about  that; 
but  we  do  know  that  Uie  mark  of  cane  is  on  his  back." 

Of  course  this  made  Trotter  a  theme  for 
laughter,  and,  burning  with  rage,  he  went 
to  Louisville  with  the  deliberate  intent  to 
shoot  Prentice  on  sight.  Discovering  the 
chief  of  the  Journal  on  his  way  to  the  of- 
fice, he  pulled  his  pistol  without*  notifica- 
tion, and  fired  upon  Prentice,  only  a  few 
feet  distant,  wounding  him  on  the  breast. 
Prentice,  quick  as  thought,  leaped  at  Trot* 
ter,  caught  him  in  his  anns,  took  away  his 
weapon,  threw  him  powerless  to  the  groundi 
and  drew  a  bowie-knife. 

Meanwhile  a  crowd  that  had  gathered 
cried  out,  ''Kill  the  scoundrel!  KiU  him 
on  the  spot  I" 

Prentice  simply  said,  '^  I  can  not  take  the 
life  of  a  disarmed  and  helpless  man  f  and 
releasing  his  hold,  put  up  his  knife,  and 
walked  away  amidst  entbusiastio  cheers 
evoked  by  his  magnanimity. 

There  always  were  one  or  two,  sometimee 
three,  newspapers  in  Louisville  opposed  to 
the  JowmaiL  Hardly  any  of  them  had  long 
life  or  assured  success,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  hated  Prentice  with  a  feminine 
intensity.  The  rival  editors  were  unremit- 
tingly at  war,  generally  with  their  pens, 
sometimes  with  their  pistols. 

William  £.  Hughes,  of  the  Democrat  now 
gathered  to  the  shades,  having  wasted  all 
tiie  ink  he  could  afford  in  a  bitter  oontro- 
versy,  waited  upon  his  antagonist,  and  sent 
up  his  card. 

«  Tell  Mr.  Hughes,''  said  Prentice,  '<  thart  I 
will  meet  him  in  front  of  the  office  as  soon 
as  I  load  my  pistols." 

In  two  minutes  he  was  in  the  street :  the 
Journalists  exchanged  four  shots  without 
effect.  The  police,  by  some  unaccountable 
accident)  interfered,  and  hostilities  were  at 
an  end — ^until  the  next  time. 

Colonel  B.  T.  Dnrrett,  the  editor  of  the 
Courier  in  1868,  now  president  of  the  Pubtio 
Library  of  Kentucky,  had  printed,  in  five  or 
six  successive  issues,  a  paragraph  intimating 
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that  the  oondaotor  of  the  JowwU  had  fifilleii 
into  the  river  from  the  gang-plank  of  a 
steamhoat  while  copionsly  intoxicated. 

Though  not  at  ail  remarkable  that  any 
LoniBviUian  should  be  temnlent — ^for  in 
those  days  Bourbon  was  drank  with  the 
follest  and  fieriest  freedom — Prentice  took 
exception  to  the  publication,  and  informed 
Durrett  that  if  the  thing  were  repeated  he 
should  hold  him  personally  responsible. 

A  threat,  even  implied,  is,  to  a  man  of 
spirit,  not  pleasant  to  rest  under,  and  the 
o£fensive  paragraph  again  appeared. 

The  editor  of  the  JownuU  called  promptly 
upon  Durrett.  The  latter  was  told  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  the  two  simultaneously 
produced  revolvers.  Two  barrels  were  dis- 
charged on  each  side,  and  two  wounds,  not 
serious,  were  received  by  the  combatants, 
which  adjusted  the  trouble,  temporarily,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  parties  immediately 
concerned. 

The  adopted  Kentuckian  always  held  him- 
self in  readiness  for  encounters.  He  had 
good  reason  to  do  so,  since,  during  the  heat 
of  a  political  campaign,  he  never  issued  a 
copy  of  his  paper  which  did  not  contain,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevalent  testiness  of  that 
region,  provocation  sufficient  for  a  dozen 
affrays. 

One  afternoon  a  Frankfort  journalist  went 
into  his  sanctum,  and  as  he  had  had  a  con- 
troversy with  the  resident  of  the  capital,  he 
rose  from  his  desk,  pistol  in  hand,  saying, 
"  Ton  see  I  am  prepared  for  you.  Sir !'' 

The  Frankforter,  who  was  a  good-natured, 
sensible  disputant,  laughingly  replied,  ^  My 
pistol  is  a  pocket-pistol;"  and,  producing 
the  same,  invited  Prentice  to  take  a  drink. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  tradition 
has  it  that  the  imbibition  was  often  repeat- 
ed before  midnight. 

Previous  to  the  war  an  adage  in  New  Or- 
leans was  that  it  required  three  men  in  that 
city  to  start  a  newspaper — one  to  die  of  the 
yeUow  fever,  another  to  be  killed  in  a  duel, 
and  the  third  to  sell  out  the  effects. 

In  Louisville  during  the  same  period  each 
Journal  would  seem  to  have  needed  at  least 
two  editors — one  to  write,  the  other  to  fight ; 
but  the  double  office  was  usually  filled  by 
the  same  person.  In  Prentice's  case  it  as- 
suredly was.  He  both  prepared  and  carried 
leaded  matter,  and  no  printer  was  more  fa- 
miliar with  shooting-sticks,  or  knew  better 
how  to  use  them. 

His  belligerent  experiences  have  been 
greatly  amplified,  ftimishing  the  topic  of 
many  jests.  It  used  to  be  said,  when  a 
Ktranger  visited  Prentice  in  his  sanctum, 
that  he  was  told  to  take  a  seat — that  the 
editor  was  in  the  street  amusing  himself 
with  a  little  shooting  match,  but  that  he 
would  be  back  in  a  few  minutes  to  attend  to 
regular  business. 

Another  story  was  that  he  invariably 


spent  three  hours  in  the  morning  in  answer- 
ing hostile  correspondence  before  sending 
any  copy  to  the  composing-room.  Still  an- 
other idle  tale  was  that,  when  there  was  a 
knock  at  his  door,  he  answered  it  with 
"Come  inl''  while  looking  down  the  bar- 
rels of  a  shot-gun. 

The  truth  is.  Prentice  was  altogether  de- 
void of  the  smallest  apprehension  in  regard 
to  potential  ''difficulties,'^  as  they  are  termed 
down  there.  He  had  none  of  the  extreme 
nervousness  generally  evinced  by  fighting 
men.  He  was  always  self-possessed,  very 
quiet,  rather  preoccupied  than  otherwise, 
apt  to  give  any  one  unacquainted  with  him 
the  impression  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  large-limbed, 
stooping  a  little  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life ;  neat  though  careless  in  dress ;  looking 
more  like  a  rustic  shop-keeper  than  a  poet, 
wit,  or  urban  Journalist.  His  face  was 
plain — ^homely  would  not  be  too  strong  an 
a4jective— his  features  somewhat  heavy ;  his 
eyes  small  and  hazel,  very  expressive  when 
lighted  up  by  conversation.  His  head  was 
finely  shaped,  his  brow  being  broad,  noble, 
intellectual — noticeably  at  variance  with 
the  lower  part  of  his  visage.  In  the  office 
he  was  usually  taciturn,  seeming  morose  at 
times,  though  not  really  so.  When  spoken 
to,  he  always  replied  with  noticeable  court- 
esy ;  and  if  he  began  to  talk  on  any  topic 
he  felt  an  interest  in,  his  entire  appearance 
and  demeanor  changed.  He  was  irregularly 
industrious.  Few  men  worked  harder  when 
he  did  work,  and  few  avoided  labor  more 
eagerly  when  labor  was  not  to  his  mind. 
He  frequently  wrote  in  a  single  day  four  or 
five,  even  six,  columns  of  the  Journal;  and 
then  he  would  not  write  another  line  for  a 
week.  Generally,  however,  he  had  perform^ 
ing  periods  extending  frt>m  one  to  three 
months;  after  which  he  would  eschew  manu- 
script completely  until  the  toilsome  fit  re- 
turned. 

Over  twenty-five  years  preceding  his  death 
(that  took  place  January  21,  1870)  he  had 
been  afflicted  with  scriven^s  cramp.  It 
first  attacked  him  in  his  right  hand;  and 
when  he  had  learned  to  write  with  his  left, 
that  too  Buffering  similarly,  he  was  obliged 
ever  afterward  to  depend  upon  amanuenses. 
His  composition,  though  ordinarily  rapid, 
was  sometimes  slow.  His  style  was  fiuent, 
and  mainly  correct,  but  often  verbose  and 
exuberant,  from  the  native  tendency»of  the 
West  and  South  to  tumid  rhetoric,  prone  to 
be  mistaken  there  for  elegance  and  elo- 
quence. • 

Prentice,  notwithstanding  his  tumultuous 
career,  his  violent  controversies,  and  bitter 
quarrels,  was  generous  and  forgiving,  if  not 
amiable.  Shamefully  and  persistently  slan- 
dered— he  admitted  that  he  had  faults 
enough  to  render  malignant  invention  su- 
perfluous— he  was  ever  ready  to  meet  his 
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enemies  faalf-way  in  reconciliation,  and  he 
rarely  remembered  injaries  where  there  was 
any  disposition  toward  atoueraent. 

The  noted  Mike  Walsh  and  himself  had 
had  fierce  newspaper  bouts,  bnt  had  never 
seen  each  other  until  they  met  one  day  in 
Washington. 

Walsh,  eying  him,  approached  and  said, 
"  You  are  George  D.  Prentice,  I  believe." 

The  Louisville  editor  responding  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Subterranean  scribe  contin- 
ued, *'  You've  skinned  me  like  an  eel,  Pren- 
tice; bat  you  did  it  so  well  that  I  don't 
particularly  object  to  it.  You're  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  good  fellow,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  admire  and  like  you." 

The  Manhattan  agrarian  offered  his  hand, 
and  the  biographer  of  Clay  cordially  shook 
it,  with  the  remark,  '*  I  think  we'll  have  to 
toss  up,  Walsh,  to  determine  which  of  us  is 
the  eel." 

One  Thomas  J.  Pew  had  outrageously 
abused  Prentice  both  orally  and  in  print, 
without  the  smallest  Justification.  Being  a 
believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  wine  of 
Kentucky  (Bourbon),  he  quaffed  it  until  it 
put  him  in  the  gutter.  One  day  he  entered 
the  Journal  office,  and  wanted  to  borrow  a 
dollar  of  the  editor.  The  unfortunate  fel- 
low was  foul,  ragged,  repulsive ;  but  the  ob- 
ject of  his  slanders  handed  him  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  besought  him  to  refqrm. 

The  rebellion  aroused  all  that  was  patri- 
otic and  noble  in  the  old  Whig  war-horse. 
The  first  gun  fired  on  Sumter  rendered  him 
a  more  ardent  and  unflinching  Unionist  than 
ever.  Subscribers  withdrew  in  large  num- 
bers. Many  of  his  life-long  friends  were  on 
the  other  side;  his  interests  all  seemed  to 
point  in  the  same  direction.  He  was  en- 
treated, warned,  threatened.  His  two  sons, 
his  only  children,  entered  the  Southern  army. 
Nevertheless,  Prentice's  fidelity  to  the  re- 
public could  not  be  shaken,  and  he  fought 
a  heroic  fight.  To  his  editorial  exertions 
more  than  to  any  other  one  cause  was  at- 
tributed the  non- secession  of  Kentucky. 
Though  better  perhaps  for  the  contest  that 
she  should  have  gone  out,  his  credit  for  try- 
ing to  keep  her  in  should  be  none  the  less. 

When  the  news  of  the  first  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas reached  Louisville,  the  excitement 
was  at  white  heat.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
had  long  been  floating  over  the  Journal  of- 
fice, and  at  that  particular  time  a  carpenter 
was  on  the  roof  of  the  building  to  repair  the 
flag-staff.  This  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that 
somebody  was  up  there  to  pull  down  the  flag. 

The  editor,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  thunder- 
ed out, "  Go  up  at  once,  and  throw  the  scoun- 
drel into  the  street.  If  it  isn't  done  in  five 
minutes,  by  Jove  111  do  it  myself  I" 

The  order  was  quickly  obeyed,  so  far  as 
to  insiune  the  rapid  descent  of  the  guileless 
mechanic,  and  his  ignominious  propulsion 
down  several  flights  of  stain. 


His  treatment  of  angry  Confederates  is 
shown  by  the  following  correspondence : 

"  UmrsBsiTT  or  Vimivia,  JToy  IT,  TM1. 
"  Oaosoc  D.  Pesmtiok,— Stop  my  paper.    I  can't  af- 
ford to  read  Abbolition.  joumala  In  these  llroe&    The 
atmoaphere  of  Old  Vii^glnla  wUl  not  admit  of  sack 
filthy  iheeta  as  yoota  haa  grown  to  be. 

**OKOBOaLAKB." 
••  LointTii.LS,  Jhy  fi,  1M1. 

"  OaoBoa  Lakx,— I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  a  yomig 
man  ihonld  go  to  a  anivendty  to  gradnate  a  traitor 
and  a  blackguard,  and  to  ignorant  aa  to  spell  'Aboli- 
tion' with  two  &'«.  Obobgb  D.  Paiirnaik'' 

The  close  of  the  war  saw  Prentice  broken 
in  health  and  spirits.  The  terrible  struggle 
had  buoyed  him  up,  had  touched  his  mind 
with  the  ancient  fire.  His  life  work  was 
done,  and  he  knew  it.  Soon  after,  the  Jom*- 
ftaZ,  effectually  an  extinction,  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Courier,  and  he  retained  with 
it  a  merely  nominal  connection.  His  wife, 
too,  died ;  and  he  had  already  lost  a  son  in 
battle.  His  dearest  friends  had  slipped 
away ;  he  had  survived  his  generation ;  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky,  the  South,  had,  in  more 
than  one  sense,  undergone  a  revolution. 
There  was  little  left  to  fear,  and,  worse  still, 
nothing  left  to  hope.  Bending  beneath  the 
tempests  of  many  years,  rent  by  the  force 
of  a  thoasaud  contests,  it  is  not  strange  he 
walked  to  the  grave  with  trembling  limbs 
bnt  undaunted  soul,  murmuring  at  the  last, 
"  I  am  glad  to  go !" 


A  CRY  FROM  THE  SHORE. 

Comb  down,  ye  gniybeard  mariners. 

Unto  the  wasting  shore! 
The  morning  winds  are  up— the  gods 

Bid  me  to  dream  no  more. 
Come,  tell  me  whither  I  mnst  sail, 

What  peril  there  may  he, 
Before  I  take  my  life  in  liand 

And  venture  out  to  sea! 

We  may  not  tell  thee  where  to  sail, 

Nor  what  the  dangers  are; 
Each  sailor  soandeth  for  himself, 

Each  hath  a  separate  star: 
Each  sailor  soundeth  for  himself, 

And  on  the  awful  sea 
What  we  have  lenmed  is  onrs  alone; 

We  may  not  tell  it  thee. 

Come  hack,  O  ghostly  mariners, 

Ye  who  have  gone  before! 
I  dread  the  dark,  impetuous  tides ; 

I  dread  the  farther  shore. 
Tell  roe  the  secret  of  the  waves ; 

Snv  what  my  fate  shall  he — 
Quick!  for  the  mighty  winds  are  np. 

And  will  not  wait  for  me. 

Hail  and  farewell,  O  voyager! 

Thyself  must  read  the  waves ; 
What  we  have  learned  of  sun  and  storm 

Lies  with  us  in  onr  graves: 
What  we  have  learned  of  sun  and  storm 

Is  onrs  alone  to  know. 
The  winds  are  blowing  ont  to 

Take  up  thy  life  and  go! 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 

LE  VOLECR  CHBZ  LUL 

CHRISTMAS  oame  at  last,  thongh  Janet 
had  many  times  thonght  it  would  never 
come ;  for  these  few  last  weeks  had  dragged 
oat  a  very  lorn  and  pitifol  existence,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned.  At  last,  however, 
pride,  that  theological  vice,  that  social  vir- 
tue, which  gives  nerve  to  so  many  a  down- 
cast, faltering  knight,  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Janet.  Miss  Lyte  was  still  her  father's 
guest,  and  intended  to  remain  till  after 
Christmas,  meanwhile  keeping  open  an  invi- 
tation for  either  Janet  or  Nelly  to  return 
with  her  to  Pitsville  at  the  end  of  her  visit ; 
for  Miss  Lyte  was  a  pleasant  and  sociable — 
alas !  I  was  about  to  say  ^'  old,''  of  course  I 
mean  "  middle-aged" — ^lady,  and  though  be- 
longing to  what  is  called  ''The  Religious 
World"  in  that  gay  and  fascinating  resort 
of  sinners,  still  managed  to  have  a  few  agree- 
able people  about  her  pleasant  Pitsville  vil- 
la, and  was  not  at  all  averse  to  the  company 
of  a  pretty  and  well-mannered  girl,  even  if 
the  gentle  reprobate  had  as  yet  not  been 
brought  to  see  and  amend  the  error  of  her 
ways. 

Janet  thought  she  would  avail  herself  of 
Bfiss  Lyte's  kind  proposal.  She  would  not 
decide.  Poor  fluttering,  longing,  gentle, 
loving  heart  I  If  he  would  not  come,  she 
would  go,  were  it  merely  to  show  him  that 
she  did  not  care.  While  she  cared  so  much : 
atra  cura — I  apologize — while  black  care 
sits  on  her  pretty  rounded  shoulder,  and 
whispers  such  hard,  dissonant  phrases  into 
her  coral  ear  that  her  very  gall-bladder 
seems  to  have  burst  and  suffused  her  heart 
(were  such  a  catastrophe  possible)  with  bit- 
terness. But  she  could  not  promise.  He 
might  come.  He  might  be  too  busy  at  the 
end  of  the  school  term.  Possibly  ^^bert 
had  offended  him.  Oh,  what  vengeance 
would  be  sufficient  to  wreak  upon  Albert  if 
it  were  so  f  Not,  of  course,  to  atone  for  Jan- 
et's misery,  but  merely  to  requite  the  in- 
justice, the  paltry  disparagement,  of  one  so 
far  above  it  and  above  its  author  I  Tet  Jan- 
et 4^  i^ot  in  her  heart  believe  that  Albert 
could  have  erected  a  barrier  over  which  Mr. 
Lane  would  not  step  lightly,  without  giving 
it  a  serious  thought.  Nor  could  Miss  Lyte 
by  any  possibility  be  an  obstruction  to  him ; 
for  she  openly  professed  the  warmest  inter- 
est in  and  admiration  of  him.  She  was  nev- 
er tired  of  asking  Janet  such  nice  questions 
about  him,  and  encouraging  Hubert  to  speak 
kindly  about  his  friend  and  tutor. 

But  now  the  vacation  had  come ;  Indeed, 

some  days  had  elapsed  since  the  school  had 

broken  up,  and  Mr.  Lane  had  gone  to  London 

without  even  leaving  a  P.P.C.  card  at  the 
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door,  though  usually  he  was  so  polite,  and  so 
particular  in  not  omitting  any  courtesy,  any 
token  of  respect,  to  Mrs.  Browne.  So  pride 
came  to  Janet's  aid.  She  trimmed  her  feath- 
ers, like  any  one  of  Mr.  Lane's  canaries,  and 
made  herself  gay  in  what  littl*  sunlight  the 
season  afforded. 

With  Christmas  came  Blanche,  Mrs.  George 
Baily,  Jun.,  and  Robert  Browne,  lieutenant 

and  adjutant  of  the  gallant th,  to  the 

bosom  of  their  family.  Of  Blanche  suffice 
it  to  say  that  she  was  tall  and  fair,  like 
Janet,  but  taller,  with  hair  more  auburn, 
a  more  oval  face,  and  a  longer  upper  lip. 
Moreover,  she  had  a  melancholy  air,  owing, 
as  the  Pedlington  quidnuncs  averred  (though 
Frank  Browne  stoutly  denied  this),  to  her 
husband's  habitual  neglect.  Like  other  es- 
tablished belles,  also,  Blanche  appeared  to 
feel  her  existence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  be  a  favor  ill  requited  by  an  ugly 
planet.  But  in  truth  our  story  little  con- 
cerns this  beautiful  though  not  pre-emi- 
nently happy  young  lady,  and  we  are  scarce- 
ly Justified  in  taking  her  photograph  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance. 

Robert,  familiarly  termed  "The  Robber" 
(for  which  endearing  synonym  the  patient 
reader  will  presently  see  a  reason),  was  a 
gay,  burly  soldier,  with  a  broad  round 
bronzed  face,  deep-set  gray  eyes  of  the 
twinkling  order,  a  short  light-colored  curly 
mustache,  and  whiskers  to  match.  He  look- 
ed particularly  handsome  with  his  hat  on, 
did  Robert ;  and  perhaps  the  less  said  about 
his  hair  the  better.  No  male  member  of 
this  elegant  family  could  baffle  baldness 
after  his  twenty-first  year.  Albert  and 
Frank,  each  in  his  day,  had  hearkened  to 
the  seductive  voice  of  the  hair-dresser,  and 
purchased  bottles  of  miraculous  and  costly 
preparations  in  vain.  They  had  both  grown 
skeptical.*  As  to  Robert,  he  was  by  nature 
a  Oallio.  Let  the  locks  adorn  his  manly 
brow,  or  retire  to  his  ruddy  polL  It  was 
all  one  to  him.  From  the  period  of  legal 
maturity  baldness  had  crept  stealthily  upon 
each  of  these  young  men,  like  punishment 
upon  the  evil-doer,  with  slow  but  inevitable 
footsteps.  You  could  trace  its  gradual  prog- 
ress upon  the  heads  of  Robert,  Frank,  and 
Albert,  according  to  seniority,  while  the 
meretricious  character  of  Mr.  Browne's  locks 
had  been  obvious  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Frank,  with  his  usual  happy 
turn  for  pleasantry,  used  to  observe  that  the 
eapUlary  aUraotUm  was  all  on  the  female  side 
of  the  family :  and  happily  the  girls  made 
up  in  this  respect  for  the  deficiency  of  their 
brothers ;  indeed,  the  three  younger  sisters 
were  endowed  with  their  luxuriant  tresses 
in  some  of  nature's  most  lavish  moods. 

On  Christmas-day  the  whole  of  this  esti- 
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mable  £Eumly  adorns  itself  magnificently  (as 
described  in  Chapter  TL,),  and  repairs  to 
ohurch  at  a  quarter  before  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  as  all  respectable  families  in  Chris- 
tendom (no  donbt)  do.  Bat  seeing  that  all 
such  families  in  this  particular  district  of 
this  particular  borough  occupy  pews  in  the 
body  of  Mr.  Marmadiike's  church,  and  seeing 
that  Mr.  Browne's  party  is  swelled  by  the 
influx  of  Miss  Lyte,  Blanche  BaUy,  and  Rob- 
ert Browne,  a  question  arises — ^How  are  all 
to  be  accommodated  with  seats  f 

Now  the  younger  gentlemen  habitually 
attend  the  old  parish  church.  It  was  the 
chwrck  long  before  Mr.  Marmaduke,  or  eyen 
his  heroes,  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  had  been 
bom  or  thought  of.  Their  conservatism  was 
offended  by  Mr.  Key's  revival  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  ritual,  in  which  perhaps  he  was 
somewhat  hasty  and  impetuous;  but  nev- 
ertheless they  stood  by  the  bold  little  man, 
and  sneered  at  the  old  fogies  who  left  the 
church ;  and  Janet  was  so  channed  with  the 
altar  and  the  surpliced  choir,  and  the  music 
and  the  increased  reverence  and  devoutness 
of  the  service,  that  latterly  she  had  been 
their  unfailing  companion.  To-day,  with  a 
strange  perversity,  she  wanted  to  hear  Mr. 
Marmaduke  preach  (^^peach''  she  pronounced 
it).  But  the  Robber  closed  his  left  eye, 
twinkled  at  her  with  the  other,  and  said 
that  he  would  back  her  to  go  in  and  win, 
though  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  golden-tongued  cu- 
rate, was  considered  so  eligible  by  a  crowd 
of  fair  devotees.  Blanche  and  Nelly  also 
preferred  the  district  church ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  all  the  cavalry  soldiers 
with  their  gallant  leaders  made  a  handsome 
show  at  the  latter  place  of  worship,  and  that 
the  rolling  of  their  drums  and  squeaking  of 
their  fifes  was  a  pleasant  sound  after  the 
evangelist's  prolix  and  monotonous  beating 
of  '^  the  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic." 

All  the  ladies,  however,  could  not  be  fur- 
nished with  seats  even  in  Mr.  Browne's  am- 
ple pew,  so  Robert  vowed  himself  ready  to 
escort  his  '^  ancient  Joan,"  little  thinking 
that  severe  relative  to  be  within  ear-shot. 

"  Thank  you,  Robert,"  said  Joan,  with  as- 
perity, entering  the  open  doorway  of  the 
parlor  as  he  spoke.  At  her  inopportune  en- 
try Nelly  exploded  with  laughter,  in  which 
Janet  imprudently  joined.  Finally  it  was 
arranged  that  both  Mrs.  Browne  and  sister 
Joan  should  accompany  the  younger  gentle- 
men. 

"  Ancient  /"  thought  Joan  to  herself,  bri- 
dling, as  she  marched  along.  And  only  two 
minutes  ago  she  was  thinking  how  young 
and  fresh  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  look- 
ed. **  Andenty  indeed  I  What  idle,  worthless 
creatures  are  military  men  I  Nothing  to  do 
but  to  gad  about  among  tittering  girls,  and 
say  the  moet  eiUif  things.  And  &ey  must 
needs  laugh,  as  if  they  thought  him  witty. 
Absurd  chits  t" 


Then  turning  to  her  mother,  Joan  asked, 
"  Do  you  know  why  Janet  refused  to  come 
to  the  old  church  to-day  f 

''  NO;  my  dear,"  her  mother  answered. 

**  Because  the  school  is  broken  up,  and  Mr. 
Lane  is  gone  away  to  London,"  said  she  of 
the  hawk  eye. 

Mrs.  Browne  remonstrated : "  But  you  don't 
mean  to  say,  my  dear,  that  she  goes  to  church 
to  meet  a  gentleman,  or,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Lane  would  do  such  a  tbing.  I  am  sure  I 
think  them  both  incapable  of  it.  I  have  the 
highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Lane." 

'^And  do  you  know,"  continued  the  be- 
trayer, waxing  more  wrathful,  ''why  the 
walk  before  breakfast  has  been  discontin- 
ued f" 

"  I  suppose  it  was  a  passing  whim,  and 
died  out  like  so  many  others."  And  the 
good  lady,  having  said  this,  gave  vent  to  her 
little  sigh. 

''Albert  used  to  take  her  round  by  the 
cliff  every  morning ;  and  they  used  to  meet 
Just  here,  on  this  very  spot.  I  was  in  the 
church-yard  one  morning,  speaking  to  Graves 
about  dear  Alfred's  tomb,  and  I  saw  them." 

"  Tom  out  before  breakfiBuit,  Joan  f '  And 
Mrs.  Browne  looked  at  her  oldest  daughter 
with  unfeigned  surprise. 

Joan  colored  crimson,  and  then  grew  pale 
as  marble,  biting  her  nether  lip,  and  resolved 
to  speak  no  more,  having  already  said  so 
much  more  than  she  had  intended.  Her  lit- 
tle triumph  in  betraying  Janet's  secret  was 
now  subdued  with  shame,  and  soon  dwindled 
into  a  mere  speck  of  spleen ;  for  Mrs.  Browne 
walked  on  briskly  but  silently,  and  smiled 
with  amusement  or  some  pleasurable  emo- 
tion. The  simple  trustful  mother  was  mere- 
ly thinking  to  herself  "  I  wish  none  of  my 
dear  girls,  rich  or  poor,  a  worse  husband  than 
Mr.  Lane."  She  did  not  once  think  of  him 
as  a  school  drudge,  or  even  as  a  man  poor 
and  strange,  but  as  of  one  upright  and  stead- 
fast, on  whom  man  or  woman  might  rely. 
And  so  she  would  have  said  to  Joan,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  suspicion  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  her  eldest  daughter,  which  now  for 
the  flrst  time  seriously  entered  her  mind. 
As  for  Janet,  she  had  enough  money  to  mar- 
ry a  poor  man  if  she  wished  to  do  so ;  and 
if  she  had  been  do  werless,  still  Mr.  Lane  had 
expectations,  and  was  well  able  to  m«ke  a 
good  income,  or  would  be  so  when  he  had 
graduated  at  Oxford.  And  there  was  no 
hurry  for  Janet  to  many :  she  was  a  mere 
child  yet. 

So  Mrs.  Browne  mused,  loving  her  children 
too  tenderly  to  wish  them  married,  and  hop- 
ing that  if  ever  they  should  leave  her  it 
would  be  with  men  after  her  own  heart. 
For  all  simple  and  noble  characters,  or  what 
seemed  such  to  her,  this  lady  entertained  a 
profound  respect,  and  very  little  for  mere 
incidental  rank  or  wealth ;  and  as  the  read- 
er has  already  seen,  she  regarded  Mr.  Lane 
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tot  Hnlwr^fl  Bake.  The  more  she  thonght 
of  him  aa  Janet's  lover,  the  more  Bonn; 
bright  grew  her  connteoftnce,  as  though  the 
angels'  eong  had  reached  her  yeatei  -  eve 
watching  over  hot  glrla  by  night ;  and  aa 
if  she  had  Indeed  come  with  a  heart  fnll  of 
Joy  and  peace  to  worship  the  King  of  kings 
OS  this  Hie  natal  mom. 

She  took  Habert'B  ann  lovJDgly;  for  the 
BtripUng  was  tall,  and  his  mother  short. 
Aa  they  entered  the  sacred  building  she 
whispered  to  Hubert,  "  Bhow  me  Mr.  Lane's 
seat."  He  psaaed  La  before  her ;  and  as  they 


swept  round  the  northeast  angle,  noder  the 
painted  window,  Hubert,  pntting  his  hand 
on  the  fluial  of  the  bench,  turned  to  her  and 
■miled.  So  the  gentle  mother  sat  in  Janet's 
Beat,  and  prayed  fervently  for  the  willful 
girl  and  her  lover,  whoever  and  wherever 
he  might  he. 

Bnt  aa  the  face  of  Mrs.  Browne  had  kin- 
dled with  that  celestial  light  of  love,  so  that 
of  Joan  had  grown  dark,  bh  we  say  when 
that  light  &des  entirely  out  of  the  hnman 
oonntenance. 

"Sister — sold  again  I"  Bobert  whispered 
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to  Frank,  after  staring  devoutly  into  the 
crown  of  hie  hat  for  the  epace  of  ten  sec- 
onds. ^'Sold  again!"  The  brothers  had 
overheard  a  part  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  ladies,  and  noticed  that  their 
mother  was  pleased  and  Joan  vexed.  The 
Robber's  conscience  was  quite  easy  during 
his  devotions,  which  he  performed  rigidly, 
as  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  although 
in  his  thoughtless  mood  he  had  first  aroused 
that  demon  anger  with  which  Joan  was  now 
possessed.  However,  the  reader  must  not 
anticipate  any  tragical  poisonings  or  pon- 
iardings.  In  a  respectable  and  united  fam- 
ily these  little  domestic  skirmishes  /seldom 
proceed  to  more  active  hostilities.  There 
are  very  few  such  cases  on  record  in  the 
archives  of  the  county  prison  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  borough  of  Pedlington. 

As  you  would  naturally  have  expected 
from  this  report  of  the  spirit  which  each 
lady  took  into  the  house  of  prayer,  Mrs. 
Browne  felt  happier  when  they  left  church, 
Joan  more  gloomy.  The  young  men,  con- 
scious that  they  had  been  doing  the  right 
sort  of  thing  in  the  right  sort  of  way,  chuck- 
led with  self-satisfaction  as  they  walked 
home  to  lunch. 

A  glorious  day  was  that  Christmas-day, 
frosty  and  bright.  In  the  afternoon  the 
girls  accompanied  their  brothers  for  a  walk. 
My  Lord  Blackpoole's  park  was  thrown 
open,  and  they  penetrated  (by  special  per- 
mission) to  '^The  Happy  Vailey,"  an  inner 
circle  from  which  the  pl^a  was  excluded. 

Finches  chirped  and  robins  sang  in  the 
leafless  trees.  A  tiny  half-frozen  cascade 
tumbled  over  a  ledge  of  rock  into  a  half- 
frozen  lake  below.  The  sinking  sun  shed 
a  golden  glow  along  the  summits  of  the 
wood. 

"  Blissfiil  resort !"  sighed  the  Robber,  with 
a  serio-comic  and  reflective  air.  "  Reminds 
one  of  Andromache  and  ^none  and  Aspasia, 
doesn't  it,  Frank  f 

''Can't  say  I  devote  much  time  to  the 
classics,"  replied  Frank,  who  was  fairly  puz- 
zled at  Robert's  outburst  of  sentiment. 

''Andromache,  you  see,  was  Number  One," 
continued  the  marauder,  bestowing  a  friend- 
ly twinkle  upon  Nelly  and  Janet,  which  ex- 
plained to  their  keen  wit  that  his  classical 
names  were  merely  facetious  adaptations. 
"  When  a  gay  and  sportive  youth  I  used  to 
meet  that  charmer  in  these  classic  shades. 
She  too  was  young  and  tender.  Her  mother 
found  us  out,  wrote  an  anonymous  letter 
to  the  governor,  and  flogged  Andromache, 
which  I  considered  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all." 

The  girls  voted  him  to  be  so  ridiculous 
that  he  pursued  the  same  vein.  "iCnone 
was  Number  Two,"  he  said.  "  She  used  to 
wander  forlorn  in  these  solitary  glens.  I 
happened  also  to  be  prowling  about  these 
diggings.     Consequently  we  met.     She  was 


the  daughter  of  a  river-god,  I  was  told :  old 
Pincott,  in  point  of  fact,  who  preserves  four 
miles  of  the  Thames  in  Oxfordshire." 

"  Why,  you  mean  Clementina  I"  said  Janet. 
'^Tou  don't  mean  to  say  she  used  to  come 
out  here  alone  to  meet  you  f" 

"  By  the  name  of  Clem  was  she  known  to 
mortids,"  continued  Robert.  "  I  called  her 
^none,  and  these  slopes  the  knolls  of  Ida. 
I  tumbled  into  this  pool  of  reedy  Simois  one 
evening  when  picking  her  forget-me-nots. 
I  caught  a  cold.  She  '  caught  it'  from  her 
governess,  and  forgot  me,  and  went  back  to 
Father  Thames." 

"  Why  did  you  call  her  .£none  f '  asked 
NeUy. 

"Because  she  was  always  sighing  for 
Pans,  beautiful  Paris !"  replied  the  Robber, 
with  another  fraternal  twinkle. 

"  How  ridic'lous  you  are  I"  exclaimed  Jan- 
et. The  young  lady  in  question  was  a  cous- 
in of  the  Ormsbys,  and  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  them  before  Robert  went  to  India.  Hav- 
ing at  that  time  Just  returned  from  a  board- 
ing-school in  Paris,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  regretting  her  absence  from  that  gay 
capital. 

Frank  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  fully  appreciated  Robert's  pun  at 
the  moment ;  but  Janet  and  Nelly  referred 
to  a  classical  dictionary  before  dinner-time, 
and  perused  Monsieur  Lempri^re's  version 
of  the  story  alluded  to,  which  so  afiected 
Janet  that  she  forgot  all  about  the  Robber 
and  his  witticism. 

"But  who  was  Number  Three  with  the 
wonderful  name  f"  asked  Nelly,  when  Rob- 
ert paused. 

"Aspasia!"  he  exclaimed,  smiting  his 
breast.  "  Her  name  haunts  mo  still.  But 
that  sun-stroke,  you  know,  which  I  had  at 
Kurrachee — " 

"  Fiddle  -  stick !"  interrupted  Nelly ; 
"  Champagne-stroke,  you  mean."  And  they 
all  laughed  except  Robert.  For  the  report 
of  this  affliction,  though  credited  by  Mrs. 
Browne,  was  considered  as  purely  legendary 
and  mythical  by  the  rest  of  the  family. 

"  That  terrible  knock-me-down,"  contin- 
ued the  Robber,  quite  unabashed,  "  has  de- 
prived me  of  all  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  my  third,  last,  and 
most  fatal  passion." 

So  saying  Robert  poked  Frank  playfully 
in  the  side  with  his  elbow,  and  deftly 
changed  the  subject. 

"  Why  don't  the  men  propose  f  Eh,  Nel- 
ly f  eh,  Janet  f"  he  asked.  "  If  you  decoy 
them  to  this  happy  valley,  how  con  they  be 
obdurate  f  The  very  place  for  softly  spoken 
words,  to  the  sound  of  falling  waters,  or  the 
beating  of  your  own  hearts." 

"  Perhaps  the  men  do  propose,  you  see," 
said  Janet,  archly ;  "  but  you  can't  tell,  yon 
see.  Tou  don't  know  any  thing  about  it. 
Does  he,  Nelly  f 
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"  That's  jnBt  what  I  say/'  pnnned  Bobert 
''If  the  winter  wind  is  less  nnldnd  than 
man's  ingratitude,  as  the  x>oet  has  unkindly 
observed  of  a  noble  sex,  what  can  equal  a 
woman's  heartless  frivolity  f  Think  of  your 
brother,  the  poor,  war -stained,  weather- 
beaten  soldier,  struck  down  by  the  tropic 
sun — ^ 

''Ahem!"  coughed  Albert ;  and  again  they 
all  laughed. 

"Or  smoking  his  humble  cutty  by  the 
midnight  camp  fire — " 

"  More  in  your  line,"  suggested  Frank. 

"  Or  shivering  in  the  cold  dark  trench,  or 
scaling  the  breach  in  a  storm  of  bullets,  and 
not  a  letter  came  from  either  of  you  heart- 
less girls  to  cheer  the  soldier  in  his  exUe. 
And  then,  when  Claude  Melnotte  returns, 
you  laugh  and  chaff  and  mock  his  prema- 
turely gray  hairs." 

"  Bald  pate,  you  mean,"  retorted  Nelly. 

"Yes,  my  Nelly,"  continued  the  Bobber, 
baring  his  manly  brow.  "  Venerable  absence 
of  oakum  P  Here  he  passed  his  gloved  hand 
over  the  barren  surface.  "  And  that  which 
should  accompany  old  age,  honor,  obedience, 
and  confiding  sisters,  I  dare  not  look  for,  but 
in  their  place,  chaff!" 

"  Shakspeare !  if  I  am  not  mistaken,"  Al- 
bert solemnly  ejaculated.  But  the  girls 
were  not  sufficiently  versed  in  English  liter- 
ature to  detect  the  Robber's  garbled  and 
frugmentary  quotations.  So  they  wen  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  covert  apology  in  his 
last  sentence ;  and  Nelly  flew  at  him  like  a 
little  bantam. 

"  Then  you  shouldn't  get  into  debt  out  in 
India!"  she  cried,  "giving  papa  epileptic 
fits,  and  making  him  sell  money  out  of  the 
Funds,  when  he  has  spent  more  on  you  than 
on  all  of  us  put  together.  And  who  do 
you  think  is  to  go  barefoot  and  hungry  to 
pay  for  your  cigars,  and  Champagne,  and 
hocsesf" 

At  each  of  the  three  closing  nouns  sub- 
stantive, Nelly's  voice  rose  to  a  higher  pitchy 
till  she  quite  squeaked  out  the  terrible  word 
"horses,"  at  the  same  time  threatening  her 
brother  with  ferocious  gestures.  It  was  a 
cruel  attack.  Twice,  indeed,  the  Robber  had 
outrun  the  constable.  Each  time,  when 
£ftte  was  about  to  overtake  him.  with  its 
sure  though  limping  footstep,  a  penitent 
letter  had  emerged  from  Mr.  Browne's  for- 
eign budget.  Also  a  lawyer's  sumnuiry,  con- 
taining a  schedule  of  the  prodigal's  debts, 
in  which  the  items  specified  by  Nelly  had 
figured  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  yeteran  held  his  ground,  however, 
and  went  on  as  if  he  had  suffered  no  assault : 
"In  their  place,  chaff!  And,  as  I  before 
hinted,  ingratitude,  more  cutting  than  the 
winter  wind!  Janet  relents,  I  see.  The 
Queen  of  Hearts  protects  the  Knave." 

Janet  did  understand  this  laatjeu  ^esprit, 
and  not  unnaturally  appreciated  it  fully. 


The  old  bandit  was  so  brare,  so  magnani- 
mous, so  cheery.  He  wouldn't  even  break 
a  lance  with  pretty  Nelly,  but  took  her 
points  in  his  bleeding  bosom,  and  seeing 
Janef  s  look  of  sympathy,  turned  to  her  with 
a  funny  compliment.  Even  Mr.  Lane  could 
not  equal  this  freebooter  at  a  pinch.  And 
Janet  did  like  people  to  be  ridiculous  and 
to  amuse  her.  It  was  so  tiresome  being  al- 
ways dull  and  cross.  The  Robber  did  try 
to  amuse  them  all,  even  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  it  was  too  bad  of  Nelly  to  attack  him  so 
fiercely.  All  men  sowed  their  wild  oats — 
at  least  so  Frank  said.  But  Janet  did  not 
believe  it,  not  as  Frank  meant  it ;  and  hav- 
ing consulted  her  mother  on  this  subject, 
was  confirmed  in  the  impression  that  it  is 
your  rakes  and  rouA  who  spread  the  report 
that  all  men  have  been,  or  are,  as  they  are. 
She  knew  one  who  never  had  been  rake  or 
rotiS,  Still  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  have  Rob- 
ert at  home.  She^  had  a  natural  domestic 
sort  of  affection  for  "the  silly  old  thing." 
"  But  it  is  not  what  I  call  love,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  I  think  I  like  him  best  because 
he  is  not  here  quite  so  much  as  the  others, 
and  because  he  thinks  less  about  himself. 

• 

But  he  is  one  of  us;  and  we  are  all  alike. 
It  is  all  self,  after  all.  I  can  not  reverence 
such  a  man,  though  he  ia  brave  and  cheery ; 
and  if  I  can't,  I  won't  love." 

The  ill-used  warrior  failed  to  extract 
much  information  from  Janet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Fuller's  friend,"  as  he  called  Mr. 
Lane.  He  and  Captain  Fuller  had  met  be-' 
fore,  and  now  he  only  knew  Mr.  Lane  as 
Hubert's  tutor,  and  as  one  whom  Fuller 
honored  with  his  friendship.  But  this  irri- 
tated Janet,  for  she  disliked  the  cavalry- 
man in  spite  of  his  gallantry  to  her.  It 
was  not,  as  Frank  had  erroneously  conject- 
ured, because  Fuller  had  been  a  friend  of 
Bedford  Lyte's  in  boyhood,  and  still  enter- 
tained a  sneaking  regard  for  that  reprobate. 
On  the  contrary,  she  put  this  down  to  his 
credit  as  a  token  of  manliness  and  fidelity ; 
and  indeed  she  was  disposed  to  give  the 
bearded  sex  generally  a  certificate  of  gen- 
erosity superior  to  that  of  women.  But  in 
her  own  mind  she  held  a  secret  tribunal 
with  closed  doors,  more  arbitrary  than  any 
star-chamber,  more  implacable  than  any 
Yehmgericht.  In  it  she  impaneled  ghostly 
juries,  employed  shadowy  counselors,  tried, 
convicted,  and  pronounced  judgment  to  her 
own  complete  satisfaction  on  the  scantiest 
circumstantial  evidence,  on  concurrences  of 
hearsay  and  suspicion.  A  leur  intu  all  her 
acquaintances  underwent  this  fiery  ordeal, 
and  often  fared  iniquitously,  being  unable 
to  provide  for  their  own  defense.  Already 
in  her  council -chamber  had  this  judicial 
sovereign  pronounced  sentence  of  banish- 
ment ttom  her  favor  upon  Captain  Fuller 
and  most  of  his  companions  in  arms*  One 
by  one,  long  ago,  each  of  her  brothers  had 
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stood  in  that  cmel  dock,  agftinst  whom  the 
evidence  had  been  more  than  sofflcient. 
Only  their  gentleman-like  behavior  to  their 
siBters  had  recommended  them  to  meroy, 
and  their  sentence  had  been  commuted  to 
loss  of  respect,  while  they  were  retained  in 
partial  favor,  as  it  were,  on  sufferance. 

A  certain  craft  or  method  in  Robert's 
madness  amused  his  sisters  in  their  playfhl 
moods.  Reports  of  his  desperate  fix>lics  in 
India  and  elsewhere  and  too  palpable  evi- 
dences of  his  extravagance  reached  the  quiet 
house  in  Pedlington,  together  with  printed 
scraps  of  general  orders  and  copies  of  dis- 
patches attesting  to  his  many  and  brilliant 
services.  Foot-notes  under  the  roll  of  his 
regiment  in  the  army  list  proclaimed  his 
feats  of  valor.  Ribbons  and  medals  adorn- 
ed his  m^nly  breast.  Since  their  return 
from  India  his  regiment  had  been  the  envy 
of  a  camp,  and  Robert,  the  adjutant,  had 
been  complimented  in  person  by  H.R.H.  the 
commander-in-chief;  so  that  although  Mr. 
Browne  had  twice  been  constrained  to  sell 
money  out  of  the  Funds  to  pay  his  debts, 
Robert  was  in  some  sense  an  honor  to  his 
house.  Lately  this  had  been  recognized  by 
their  bachelor  uncle,  the  Squire,  who  had 
settled  upon  the  hero  an  annuity  of  £200 
a  year  for  life.  Still  he  came  home  in  a 
threadbare  shooting  suit,  with  only  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  his  old  tail-coat 
in  a  decrepit  little  valise.  A  very  tame  cat 
he  appeared  on  these  occasions,  frequenting, 
as  he  said,  the  ancestral  hearth  and  tapping 
the  paternal  swipes.  He  also  preferred  the 
society  of  his  sisters  to  that  of  the  men  at 
the  cavalry  d6p6t,  went  any  where  with  the 
girls  or  staid  at  home  with  them,  and  tar- 
tively  showed  them  his  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, portraits  of  strange  ladies  in  mar- 
velous costumes;  also  among  his  arcana 
were  curious  little  square  pieces  of  paste- 
board inscribed  with  certain  hieroglyphics 
and  the  printed  address  of  a  person  whom 
he  called  '' Nunky-punky."  As  this  name 
was  not  at  all  familiar  to  them,  and  this 
confidence  was  invariably  accompanied  with 
a  knowing  wink,  Nelly  explained  to  Janet 
that  '^Nunky,"  etc.,  was  a  dealer  in  second- 
hand watches  and  mosaics.  They  were 
precluded  from  consulting  Frank  or  Albert 
on  this  doubtful  topic,  as  the  campaigner 
had  previously  bound  them  to  secrecy.  In 
short,  without  trespassing  the  bounds  of 
strict  propriety,  he  treated  them  with  sin- 
gular confidence  and  loyal  consideration. 
In  return,  they  laughed  at  his  penitential 
airs,  said  that  he  only  staid  at  home  to  save 
his  mess  bills  and  shirk  his  duty,  and  that 
as  soon  as  he  could  draw  any  more  money 
he  would  be  off  to  his  dissolute  companions, 
gambling  and  riding  and  drinking  Cham- 
pagne instead  of  paying  his  debts.  Nelly 
added  her  firm  belief  was  that  he  had  de- 
frauded that  mythical  relative  whose  gro- 


tesque cards  he  carried  in  the  pocket  where 
his  watch  ought  to  be. 

**  With  all  your  faults,  however,  you  wiok*> 
ed  old  Robber,"  Nelly  used  to  say — ^''with 
all  your  faults,  we  love  you  stilL'' 

And  they  were  all  glad  to  have  him  at 
home  on  Christmas-day,  for  his  merry  eyes 
could  always  find  something  to  twinkle  at, 
and  they  seldom  twinkled  idone.  Janet,  as 
we  know,  though  Robert  knew  it  not,  was 
particularly  in  need  of  some  one  to  cheer 
and  enliven  her  solitude. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

▲  MA8KKD  BATTERY. 

On  that  same  day  of  peace  and  good-will, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  dinner  being 
disposed  of  and  dessert  placed  upon  the  ta- 
ble, Mr.  Browne  rose,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom  in  his  family,  and  proposed  ''Absent 
friends  t" 

The  governor  of  the  feast,  to  his  wife,  who 
observed  him  with  those  loving  eyes  of  hers, 
looked  pale  and  care-worn,  but  so  stem  and 
resolute  a  command  did  the  brave  old  man. 
exert  over  both  features  and  feelings  that 
all  the  others  thought  him  gay  and  Joyous. 

Now  Robert  also  rose,  so  that  the  two 
gentlemen  were  on  their  legs  at  the  same 
time.  Robert  read  little,  but  remranbered 
all  that  he  read,  and  much  of  what  ho  heard, 
and  was  forever  quoting  some  poet  or  classic 
prose  writer.  Now  closing  one  eye,  and  look- 
ing round  the  table  with  the  other,  he  amend- 
ed the  toas|>, "  *■  Friends,  lovers,  and  country- 
men,' "  he  suggested — ''  especially  those  in- 
teresting persons  in  the  middle." 

Mr.  Browne  gayly  took  him  up.  ''Absent 
friends,  lovers,  and  countiymen,"  he  said. 
Then  iJl  the  gentlemen  stood  up  and  drank 
the  toast  in  honest  port — port  which  had 
ripened  under  the  quiet  old  house  for  twen- 
ty years  and  more.  The  ladies  also  sipped 
their  wine  pleasantly. 

Now,  to  the  general  surprise,  Joan  came 
forward.  "  Suppose,"  she  said, "  for  a  little 
novelty  and  a  little  novel  interest,  we  were 
to  give  a  name  all  round?" 

"Hear,  hear  I — ^name  all  round  P'  echoed 
the  Robber. 

"Very  good,"  responded  Paterfamiliaa. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  conduce  to  gener- 
al good  feeling  and  mutual  understanding." 
And  he  smiled  at  Mrs.  Browne,  who  sat  op- 
posite to  him  in  her  place  at  the  head  of  the 
long  table.  She  also  x^erhaps  looked  rather 
nervous,  but  knew  no  cause  for  alarm ;  and 
seeing  her  husband  apparently  cheered,  be- 
gan herself  to  look  brighter. 

They  sat  at  table,  going  round  from  left  to 
right,  thus :  Mr.  Browne,  Joan,  Albert,  Nel- 
ly, F^ank;  Mrs.  Browne,  Blanche,  Robert, 
Janet,  Hubert,  Miss  Lyte.    The  elder  lady 
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had  chosen  Mr.  Browne's  left  hand  to  avoid 
flitting  with  her  back  to  the  door,  saying 
that  tiie  cool  air  from  the  hall  would  not 
hnrt  a  gentleman's  covered  shoolders.  But 
the  chair  on  Mr.  Browne's  right  had  fallen 
to  Joan,  and  the  Bobber  mthlessly  whisper- 
ed to  Janet  that  **  Sister  was  sold  again." 

<<Now  then,"  said  Paterfamilias,  in  that 
happy  vemacnlar  so  fauuliar  to  English 
eaF»— ''now  then,  name,  from  left  to  right. 
I  fear  I  can  not  give  yon  the  pleasnre  of  a 
sorprise.  Ton  will  all  have  gneesed  rightly 
that  I  drank  to  the  head  of  my  family — ^to 
Uncle  Bobeit,  whose  absence  we  all  regret." 
''Thank  yon.  Sir,"  Bobert  the  benefited 
cried  ont,  with  some  relief,  for  he  had  pur- 
posed to  name  hia  benefactor  himself,  bnt 
considered  that  his  father  having  done  so 
released  him  from  obligation,  and  left  the 
field  open  to  adventure. 

Every  body  was  looking  at  Joan,  who  ev- 
idently sat  nerving  herself  for  an  effort. 
"  Being  amdmtf"  she  said,  with  a  giim  smile, 
"and  having  no  fear  c^  being  misnnder- 
stood,  I  drank  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
who  very  naturally  admires  our  dear  Janet, 
and  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  his  admira- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment would — " 

General  disturbance  aud  signs  of  disap- 
proval, in  the  midst  of  which  Bobert  shouts, 
"Shaoae!  shame  I — ^namel  name!" 

"  Oh !"  continues  Joan, "  if  I  am  to  be  put 
down  in  this  way,  I  decline  to  say  any  more, 
except  that  I  always  prefiar  gentlemen  who 
have  no  mjfttery  or  tecreey  about  them — " 

"Name!  name!"  cry  Bobert  and  Hubert 
in  a  breath. 
"Captain  Puller." 

Janet  blushed  angrily,  but  Nelly,  leaning 
forward  and  staring  at  Joan  across  Albert's 
white  waistcoat,  said,  "Why,  my  dear  Joan, 
we  have  all  seen  through  your  little  dissim- 
ulation long  ago,  and  set  you  down  for  a 
dark  gentleman  who  happens  to  be  as  sol- 
emn and  taciturn  as  a  Judge." 

"  Thank  yon,  Nelly,"  replied  Joan,  with  a 
desperate  effort  to  look  amused,  but  losing 
her  color  perceptibly,  andtightening  her  lips. 
"Order,  ladies,  if  you  please!"  cried  Al- 
bert, rising  gallantly  between  the  combat- 
ants; "I---«heml — ^I,  as  yon  are  all  aware, 
am — a  Cipher." 
" Hear,  hear!"  from  the  other  young  men. 
"I  have,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  many 
agreeable  acquaintances,  and  many--Ahem ! 
— amiable  relAtives,  but  no  friends,  absent 
or  present,  except  my  fiftther  and  mother — ^ 
"  No,  no  P  shouted  the  Bobber,  with  com- 
ic indignation. 

"Excuse  me,  Bobert,"  persisted  Albert, 
gently — **  no  friends  except  the  authors  of 
my  being." 

"Quite  ai>ocfe£K9li(ttHiw,"remarked  Frank; 
and  again  general  good  humor  began  to  pre- 
vaiL 


"  As  to  lovers,"  Albert  continued, "  I  have 
mentioned  to  several  attractive  young  la- 
dies that  if  other  matters  or  negotiations  of 
a  matrimonial  tendency  should  not  turn  out 
according  to  their  wishes  and  expectetions, 
and  if  they  will  fkvor  me  with  a  few  lines 
to  that  effect,  I  riiould  be  proud  to  conduct 
them  to  the  Hymeneal  altar — ^ 

"  Old  polyganust !"  interrupted  Frank. 

"No,  Frank,"  resumed  the  orator,  "y<n» 
certainly  should  not  misunderstand  me." 
And  Albert  looked  impressively  at  his  cen- 
sor, as  though  he  could  say  more  an  he 
would.  But  Frank  was  in  no  way  perturb- 
ed. Then  Albert  resumed,  with  more  care, 
"  Out  of  four  or  five  young  ladies  to  whom 
I  may  have  addressed  that  observation — " 

"  You  said  you  Aod^  just  now,"  Frank  calm- 
ly observed. 

"Out  of  four  or  five  young  ladies,"  poor 
Albert  persisted, "  to  whom  I  hwe  addressed 
that  observation,  or  words  to  that  effect — 
Let  me  see—"  And  he  stood  for  a  few 
seconds,  bland,  elegit,  white-waistcoated, 
counting  hia  propositions  with  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  in  the  pahn  of  his  left. 
Having  thus  refreshed  his  memory,  he  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Out  of  those  five,  two  are  already 
— ahem! — more  than  (tmIm." 

"Hear,  hear!"  shouted  the  Bobber;  and 
BItb.  Browne  and  all  the  young  ladies  pres- 
ent laughed. 

"  And,  as  I  should  have  said  before,"  con* 
tinned  Albert,  carefully,  and  resolved  not  to 
b#  laughed  into  further  inaccuracy, "  if  mat- 
ters relating  to  a  prospective  matrimonial 
alliance  should  not  eventuate  according  to 
her  wishes  and  expectations  with  either  of 
the  remaining  three,  and  that  wounded  heart 
will  intrust  itself  to  my  care,  its  owner  will 
have  no  occasion  to  apply  to  me  that  ex- 
pression (of,  I  believe,  Greek  derivation) 
which  Frank  made  use  of^  in  his  light  and 
graceful  manner,  doubtless  misunderstand- 
ing the  tenor  of  my  words." 

"  But,  my  dear  Albert,"  said  his  mother, 
smiling  upon  the  panting  orator, "  what  have 
aU  these  revelations  to  do  with  the  toast  f 

"  My  dear  mother,"  he  replied,  "  you  are 
all  so  impatient!  bnpetuosity,  I  may  say, 
characterises  this  age,  this  borough,  even 
this  happy  and  united  family."  ( A^n  Mrs. 
Browne's  watchful  eye  caught,  or  fancied 
that  it  caught,  the  shadow  of  some  coming 
calamity  on  her  husband's  countenance. 
But  Albert  went  on  without  apprehension.) 
"  The  ladies  to  whom  I  have  ventured  to  al- 
lude, being  either  already  more  than  brides" 
("Hear,  hear!"),  "or  about  to  become  the 
brides  of  happier  men,  can  scarcely  be  spo- 
ken or  thought  of  as  my  '  lovers.'  I  have 
already  explained  that  I  am  without  absent 
'  friends.'  Being,  therefore,  without  absent 
friends  or  lovers,  I  drank — khem — ^' 

"  Out  with  it,  old  Circumlocution !"  cries 
Bobert. 
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"  I  pledged  my  countrymen.'' 

And  Albert  sat  down  in  the  glow  of  rhe- 
torical snccessi  wiping  his  denuded  brow 
with,  one  of  those  fine  cambric  ''hankshife'' 
whic^  poor  little  Janet  had  laTished  her 
money  and  labor  upon  for  him  during  those 
.  halcyon  days  when  they  had  walked  arm  in 
arm  of  a  morning,  like  brother  and  sister 
dwelling  together  in  tmity.  There  were  a 
dozen  of  them,  at  £4  16«.  per  dozen ;  and  in 
the  comer  of  each  she  had  embroidered  a 
Cipher  so  beautifully  that  Ludlam,  Hill,  or 
Harborough  might  have  sold  the  handker- 
chiefs for  a  Boyereign  apiece. 

Nelly,  being  called  uj^on  in  her  turn,  and 
having  duly  blushed,  laughed,  shrugged  her 
pretty  shoulders,  and  put  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  out,  observed  to  an  orange  on  her 
plate  that  she  drank  to  her  lovers. 

"  Now  this  is  becoming  too  general,"  said 
Frank,  rising.  **  I  think  it  was  a  shame  of 
Albert,  considering  his  years  and  wisdom, 
to  begin  it.  Nelly  may  be  excused  for  fol- 
lowing suit  on  account  of  the  universality 
of  her  taste.  I  believe  that's  the  correct 
expression.  I  tell  her  she  is  like  a  comet, 
you  know,  which  has  a  considerable  follow- 
ing or  tail,  but  can  not  describe  a  regular 
orbit,  or  seem  to  do  so,  whichever  may  be 
the  case  with  the  stars." 

Here  Frank  paused,  and  the  Bobber  re- 
marked, parenthetically,  for  Nelly's  comfort, 
that  the  Milky  Way  was  supposed  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  comets.  It  was  all  one  to 
Nelly.  She  had  never  heard  of  that  Iniii- 
uous  track  before. 

^^This,"  resumed  Frank,  "has  been  a  day 
of  revelations.  Bobert  has  already,  during 
our  afternoon  ramble,  given  us  a  most  af- 
fecting narrative  of  three  of  his  first  loves; 
and  now — ^" 

''  Order  I"  Bobert  exclaims ;  *^  order  I  Not 
three  of." 

"I  stand  corrected,"  said  Frank.  ''He 
confesses  to  none  since  Number  Three.  *  Of 
his  three  first  loves,'  I  should  have  said.  And 
now  Albert,  our  family  Lothario,  in  graceful 
periods,  and  with  a  touching  melancholy, 
like  the  dying  perfume  of  a  crushed  flower, 
admits  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  la- 
borious career  he  has  contrived  to  spare  five 
delicious  moments  to  love,  and  left  three 
disconsolate  hearts  to  bewail  those  enffroas- 
irtg  caret^' — ^here  Frank  paused,  but  nobody 
saw  the  joke,  so  he  went  on,  with  disgust — 
"  which  have  snatched  him  from  their  em- 
braces. Without  any  more  palaver,  then,  I 
drank  to  Miss  Oimsby." 

"  Which  r  asked  Bobert,  lifting  his  glass. 

"Clara!" 

"  Hear,  hear !"  the  gentlemen  all  replied. 

"The  White  Camellia,"  said  NeUy,  de- 
murely  sipping  her  wine. 

"Ab  lady-like  a  girl  as  any  in  Pedling- 
ton,"  remarked  Mr.  Browne,  graciously.  For 
still  the  stout  old  Briton  held  his  ground. 


"  Proud  of  your  approval,  Sir,"  said  Frank, 
again  in  quite  a  Christmas  humor.  "Now 
for  it,  mamma  f 

Mrs.  Browne,  like  Nelly,  showed  a  pretty 
little  indisposition  to  confess,  but  at  last 
said,  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  and  with  a  piti- 
ful face, "  I  fear  it  may  not  be  right.  But 
you  know  it  was  the  first  glass  of  wine  I 
drank  since  Qod  took  him.  And  I  pledged 
our  dear  boy  who  is  no  longer  on  earth." 

Perhaps  the  good  lady  attributed  so  much 
of  sadness  and  constraint  as  she  saw  in  her 
husband's  face  to  some  recollection  of  this 
trial.  Ab  she  spoke  the  memory  of  all  went 
back  to  last  Christmas  -  day,  when  Mrs. 
Browne  had  refhsed  her  annual  glass  of 
wine ;  and  back  from  that  to  a  sadder  day 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  death  had  laid  his  silent  finger 
upon  a  son  of  their  house  while  a  stranger 
in  a  foreign  land.  But  they  soon  rallied.  Fif- 
teen months  will  heal  most  domestic  wounds. 
The  bounteous  Hours  overlay  old  ruins  with 
so  many  gracious  growths  of  moss  and  herb 
and  floweret.  Or  else  the  envious  Hours, 
suUen  at  our  old  regrets,  encumber  their 
relics  with  new  waste  and  loss  and  ruin,  so 
that  grief  is  swallowed  up  in  grief,  and  the 
old  regrets  have  lost  their  power  to  move  us. 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Key  would  not  think  it 
wrong,  mamma,"  urged  Nelly.  "  He  invokes 
the  saints,  you  know ;  and  I  think  he  prays 
to  the  Virgin  Mary." 

"Fie,  fie,  my  dear  I"  said  Mrs.  Browne, 
holding  up  an  admonitory  finger.  She  was 
surprised  to  see  no  displeasure  on  the  pale 
distraught  face  opposite  to  her,  removed  as 
it  was  by  the  whole  length  of  the  table, 
yet  never  absent  from  her  tender  observa- 
tion. 

Here  Frank  drawled  out,  as  he  cracked  a 
filbert,  "  It  would  be  rather  good  to  tell  old 
Marmaduke  that  mamma  was  penitent,  and 
wanted  absolution."  And  the  horror-struck 
face  of  that  minister  presented  itself  to  the 
imagination  of  his  hearers,  thus  reviving 
their  merriment. 

Blanche  next  in  her  turn  naturally  said 
that  she  had  pledged  her  absent  husband, 
George  Bally.  And  Bobert,  who  happened 
at  that  moment  to  look  toward  his  father, 
saw  such  an  expression  of  pain  on  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  forgot  all  the  fhnny  things 
he  was  about  to  say.  But  attributing  his 
father's  emotion  to  the  memory  of  the  lost, 
and  hoping  to  rouse  him,  he  rallied,  and  re- 
solved to  drive  dull  care  away. 

Bising,  and  winking  at  Albert,  he  began : 
"  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is.  Nor"  (turn- 
ing to  Frank) "  have  my  manners  Antinous's 
easy  sway.  I  may  have  loved  in  days  of 
yore,  and  may  not.    Heroes  are  but  men — " 

"Oh,  oh  I"  from  Frank  and  Albert.  Scorn- 
ful laughter  from  the  girls. 

"Ab  Frank  Justly  observes,  however,  I 
have  already  alluded  to  those  attachments 
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which  were  early  lodged  against  my  account 
in  the  bank  of  love/' 

"  Bravo !"  cries  Frank,  generonaly  forgiv- 
ing the  marauder  for  having  passed  by  his 
mgrosHng  puix. 

*^  Since  which  period  of  Jnvenile  misfor^ 
tones,''  continues  Robert,  **  the  insolence  of 
Jacks-in-office,  and  *  the  spurns  that  patient 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,'  have  nearly 
driven  the  weary  veteran  to  ^his  quietus 
make  with  a  bare  bodkin.' " 

"Shakspeare;  Hamlet's  soliloquy!"  Al- 
bert gravely  explains,  proud  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Elizabethan  poets. 

Then  the  Robber,  with  a  quaint  grin  at 
Albert,  resumes : 

"  The  Sun  of  Kurrachee,  however"  ("  Oh ! 
oh  I  Hear!"),  ''that  fiery  luminary  which 
floored  me  In  the  land  of  Vishnu,  scorched 
the  soldier's  brain,  but  left  his  affections  un- 
touched. And  as  a  burned  child  dreads  the 
Gie,  so  a  wounded  heart  shuns  the  wiles  of 
alien  sirens.  Janet,  my  sympathetic  gentle 
sister,  is  now  enthroned  where  Sophonisba 
or  one  of  the  other  two  nameless  ones  wields 
the  sceptre  over  Albert.  No  rival  shall  dis- 
place my  peerless  Janet."  ('"£m — ^'em!" 
from  that  young  lady.)  ''But  of  Mends 
and  brothers  in  arms,  men  formidable  in 
the  battle-field,  unweary  in  a  campaign,  but 
in  peace  quiet,  gentlemanly  men — " 

"  So  I  should  say,"  Frank  interposes. 

"  Quiet,  gentlemanly  men,  of  rather  sed- 
entary habits  than  otherwise—" 

"  Van  John  and  ^art^,"  Frank  suggests. 

"  Of  rather  sedentary  and  literary  habits 
— of  such  firiends  I  have  a  goodly  company, 
whose  absence  from  this  paternal  mahogany 
I  deplore.  These  I  pledged  in  the  ancestral 
port,  and  also  that  little  remnant  of  my  hum- 
bler fellow-countrymen,  the  rank  and  file  of 

the  gallant th  who  survive  the  foeman's 

spear  and  the  fiery  darts  of  Phcsbus." 

"  Quite  a  Marc  Antony,"  says  Frank,  ap- 
provingly, as  the  warrior,  sitting  down,  turns 
to  his  neighbor,  and  says, "  Now  for  your  se- 
cret, my  Queen  of  Hearts." 

Janet  makes  a  little  movement  as  if  about 
to  speak ;  then,  catching  a  look  of  triumph 
in  Joan's  eye,  changes  her  mind  suddenly, 
and  says,  "  I  wonH  tell." 

Her  nature  and  habit,  though  not  con- 
fiding, were  utterly  truthfuL  In  a  diffi- 
culty evasion  never  occurred  to  her  mind. 
And  it  was  by  reckoning  on  her  straightfor- 
ward habit  that  Joan  had  calculated  on 
dragging  her  secret  to  light. 

"  Come,  n^  dear !"  said  mamma,  encour- 
aging her. 

"Let  pussy's  head  peep  out,"  said  Mr. 
Browne,  kindly,  and  looking  at  her  with 
unusual  interest.  "  Let  pussy's  head  peep 
out.     What  color  is  it  f ' 

Looking  at  her  father,  she  was  struck  with 
the  earnest,  anxious  gaze  he  was  directing 
toward  her.    She  really  wished  to  speak  out 


candidly;  but  Sister's  hard  cold  eye,  and 
clouds  of  chaff  or  expostulation  darkening 
the  prospect,  drove  her  within  herselfl 
Again  she  said,  "  No ;  I  won't  tell." 

"  It's  my  turn  now,"  blurted  out  Hubert. 
"  And  if  a  girl  doesn't  like  to  tell  who  she  is 
thinking  about,  I  don't  see  why  she  should 
be  bullied.  But  I'll  tell  you  all  who  /  drank 
to :  Mr.  Lane,  the  jolliest  fellow  I  ever  knew, 
and  best  friend  I  ever  had.  And  if  you'll 
pass  the  decanter,  Sir,  I'll  give  him  another 
bumper." 

At  this  point  Janet's  hand  slipped  under 
the  table,  and  catching  Hubert's  as  he  sat 
down,  squeezed  it  with  ecstasy. 

"Take  another  yourself,  I  suppose  you 
mean,"  replied  papa.  The  good  man  was 
holding  out  vigorously,  for  his  wife's  and 
children's  sake,  and  perhaps  also  in  court- 
esy to  his  guest.  "But  the  bottle  goes 
round  the  other  way,  my  boy." 

"The  Black  Tulip,"  said  Nelly,  sipping 
her  wine.  We  have  before  mentioned  the 
quaint  love  of  contrast  which  induced  her 
to  confer  this  title  upon  Mr.  Lane. 

"I  should  not  call  Mr.  Lane  exactly  'a 
jolly  fellow,'  Hubert,"  said  his  mother ; "  al- 
though your  regard  for  him  does  you  credit." 

"  But  he  i«  a  Jolly  fellow,"  urged  Hubert. 
"  He  taught  me  to  row  properly  and  to  swim. 
I  should  never  have  won  that  medal  but  for 
him.  And  you  should  see  the  bo3rs'  faces  up 
at  his  class !  Instead  of  looking  cowed  and 
stupid,  as  we  used  to  do  with  Doctor  Old- 
ham, they  all  look  as  Jolly  as  sand-boys." 

"Ahem!"  Albert  argued — "may  I  inquire 
whether  hilariousness  (if  there  is  such  a 
word ;  and  I  beg  Hubert  to  observe  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  carp,  but  that  I  ask  for 
information,  not  being  myself  a  scholar  of 
profound  erudition) — ^is  hilariousness  jMir- 
tieuJarly  conducive  to  scholarship  f" 

"  I  don't  know,"  Hubert  replied.  "  Pull- 
ing  a  long  face  over  a  sum  won't  make  the 
answer  come  right.    I  know  thai,^ 

"  No,"  said  Albert,  smiling  with  an  air  of 
absolute  conviction ;  "  no :  certainly  not." 

But  as  the  question  hovered  about  the 
domain  of  social  ethics,  Frank  was  moved 
to  assert  himself  and  maintain  his  autoc- 
racy. "I  have  a  great  regard  for  Lane 
myself,"  he  said — "a  very  great  regard. 
Indeed,  I  asked  him  to  dine  here  to-day." 
(Janet  ftirtively  started.)  "  But  his  consti- 
tution seemed  to  require  a  severe  course  of 
chanting  and  psahn-singing,  and  he  is  gone 
up  to  what  they  call '  A  Retreat,'  at  the  house 
of  a  parson  in  London,  a  finend  of  Key's,  quite 
a  horse-doctor  at  that  sort  of  treatment,  I 
should  say.  And  with  all  due  respect  to 
Hubert's  mature  Judgment  and  penetration, 
I  think  Lane  is,  like  most  religions  men,  of 
rather  a  melancholy  turn,  and  as  proud  as 
Lucifer." 

The  revelation  of  Mr.  Lane's  proceedings 
and  the  profundity  of  Frank's  observations 
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indnced  a  pensive  patise,  after  which  the 
Robber  said,  ''Not  being  posted  in  the  bi- 
ography of  Lncifer,  my  son  Berty,  you  may 
consider  yonrself  shut  up  by  the  family  Or- 
acle. But  you're  right  about  not  pulling  a 
long  face.  A  man  who  looks  as  if  he  were 
going  to  be  hanged  for  sheep-stealing  wiU  in 
all  probability  terminate  his  career  in  that 
agreeable  manner.'' 

In  consideration  of  their  dislike  to  new 
Acts  generally,  Robert's  legal  brothers  pass- 
ed over  this  little  inaccuracy  in  his  argu- 
ment. It  wae  only  a  trifling  anachronism : 
hanging  had  been  the  penalty  for  that  fel- 
ony up  to  the  year  of  grace  1835.  Then  Mr. 
Browne,  turning  to  the  lady  on  his  left,  said, 
with  forced  gayety, 

"  Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least.  What 
absent  friend  held  the  place  of  honor  in 
Miss  Ly  te's  regard  t" 

It  now  appeared  that  an  unmarried  lady 
of  maturer  years  than  Janet  or  Nelly  might 
feel  embarrassed  at  such  a  question.  Miss 
Lyte  visibly  hesitated,  and  manifested  dis- 
tress. Then  looking  round  the  table  with 
an  appealing  glance,  but  avoiding  Mr. 
Browne's  eye,  she  said,  "  It  may  be  well  in 
the  end,  though  it  is  very  painful  to  me  to 
speak  plainly  now.  And  I  beg  you  all  to 
remember  that  '  charity  covereth  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.' "  A  silence  fraught  with  won- 
der fell  upon  them  all.  Then  the  lady  went 
on :  "  Unlike  Albert,  who  has  so  many  rela- 
tives and  so  few  friends,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  while  I  have  many  kind  and  excel- 
lent friends  (among  whom  I  hope  always  to 
reckon  all  of  you),  I  have  only  one  relative 
living ;  and  I  not  unnaturally  drank  to  my 
absent  nephew,  Bedford  Lyte." 

The  pallor  of  Mr.  Browne's  countenance 
became  absolutely  livid.  Mrs.  Browne  stared 
at  him,  and  quaked  with  fear.  Blanche 
flushed  with  anger.  Nelly  pouted,  and 
turned  her  glass  upside  down  in  her  plate. 
The  young  men  preserved  an  ominous  si- 
lence. 

The  hostess,  after  a  few  moments'  un- 
availing terror,  caught  her  guest's  eye,  rose, 
and  the  ladies  quitted  the  room. 

Albert  bowed  them  out  with  stately  cere- 
mony, closed  the  door  noiselessly,  and  re- 
turned daintily  to  his  chair.  But  no  sooner 
was  he  seated  than  Mr.  Browne,  with  his 
most  artiflcial  smile,  made  them  a  silent  bow 
and  also  lefr  the  room. 

"  By  Jove !"  said  Robert,  "  I  thought  the 
poor  old  dad  would  have  had  another  fit. 
How  suddenly  she  unmasked  her  gunst 
Berty,  my  boy,  cut  up  and  see  whether  the 
governor's  in  the  drawing-xoom,  and  bring 
us  word  what's  going  on." 

Hubert  withdrew. 

''What  can  be  her  game f '  the  Robber  in- 
quired of  Frank. 

"Gamef  repeated  Frank,  savagely,  and 
with  a  furious  gesture.    "  Game  f    Why,  to 


fetch  this  scamp  back  from  the  Antipodes, 
make  a  will  in  his  £avor,  and  set  some  spec- 
ulating attorney  on  to  contest  Captain 
Lyte's.  A  pretty  fellow  to  cram  down  all 
our  throats  on  a  Christmas-day!  I  wish 
Balbry  had  killed  the  confounded  rascal  P 

Now  Albert  felt  some  inexplicable  desire 
to  take  this  prodigal's  part.  ^  Perhaps,"  he 
timidly  suggested — "  perhaps  Miss  Lyte  may 
be  of  opinion  that  her  nephew  has  already 
suffered  enough  in  loss  of  fortune  and  repu- 
tation for  his  share  in  a  certain  deplorable 
transaction." 

"  Serve  him  right,"  retorted  Frank.  "  Hia 
tfftotv,  indeed!" 

"And  you  will  allow  me  to  observe, 
Frank,"  Albert  continued,  waxing  warm 
with  his  subject,  "that  possibly — ^mind,  I 
decline  to  say  more  than  possibly — the  lady 
may  have  been  partially  to  blame." 

"Shame!  shame!"  shouted  the  Robber, 
more  than  half  in  ftm,  and  hoping  to  pro- 
voke a  quarrel  between  Albert  and  Frank* 

"Excuse  me,  Robert,"  replied  Albert, 
roused  by  opposition.  "  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  member  of  this  family  ever  saw  Bedford 
Lyte,  or  had  any  reason  to  think  ill  of  him 
until  that  catastrophe  happened.  He  bore 
an  excellent  repute  at  Harrow.  The  con- 
test between  BaUy  and  him  was  a  fair  issue, 
fought  openly  before  the  whole  school ;  and 
no  doubt  Baily  tried  to  thrash  him,  though 
he  unfortunately  failed.  Dr.  Phelps  and 
Captain  Fuller  and  Mr.  Key  were  aU  his 
friends,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  there  is  a 
Latin  proverb  implying  that  a  man's  ftienda 
a£ford  some  indication  to  his  character.  So 
far  we  can  not  fairly  condemn  Lyte.  But  we 
all  did  see  the  young  lady.  We  know  that 
her  home  was  distasteful  to  her;  and  we 
may  have  noticed  a  certain  Base  in  her  man- 
ner with  gentlemen." 

Frank  now  broke  in  angrily.  "This  is 
what  I  call  a  mean,  cowardly  attack,"  he 
said;  "trying  to  take  away  the  character 
of  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  as  Miss 
Baily  certainly  wcw,  when  she  has  come  to 
grief  and  has  no  one  to  defend  her." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Frank,"  rejoined  the 
elder.  "I  only  wish  to  hold  the  balance 
evenly  between  two  persons.  Wrong  there 
was.  Why  should  we  put  it  all  into  one 
scale  t  Do  we  know  any  thing  for  cer- 
tain t" 

"  No  one  ever  denied  that  that  fellow  se- 
duced and  deserted  her,"  said  Frank. 

"Nor  do  I  positively  deny  it,"  said  Al- 
bert. "  Indeed,  I  admit  that  he  has  allowed 
judgment  to  go  by  default.  And  Baily  has 
always  implied  that  he  was  guilty.  But 
I  think,  Frank,  that  as  a  partner  in  a  legal 
firm  of  some  standing,  you  might  hesitate  to 
condemn  a  man  without  positive  evidence, 
and  on  the  report  of  an  enemy.  And  this 
I  will  say,  while  we  are  discussing  a  subject 
painfrd  to  us  all :  I  should  be  very  sorry  for 
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«  sister  of  mine  to  be  aa  eaaj  in  her  nuumer 
irith  gentlemen  as  Uiss  Bailj  wbb." 

"  Hear  I  heat  V  cried  the  mjitandei,  thon- 
dering  on  the  tabl«  with  his  kuncklee,  and 
mftking  all  the  glassea  Jingle.  "Amoet  ont- 
ragoons  little  flirt  she  woa  I" 

Albert  had  already  said  more  than  he 
wished  to  say,  though  on  matnre  Teflection 
daring  the  lB«t  few  weeks  be  had  concluded 
that  Bedford  L;te  had  been  served  with 
■canty  jnstice,  and  that  there  remained  an- 
other veraion  of  the  old  sod  story  which  it 
would  be  well  for  all  persons  concerned  to 
hear.  From  first  to  lost  it  had  been  taken 
for  granted  that  the  absent  man  was  charge- 


able with  Miss  BaUy's  ruin.  He  had  saffer- 
ed  severely  in  oonseqnence,  tbongh  the  a 
priori  evidence  was  against  the  general  ver- 
dict. The  Bailys,  father  and  sou,  had  main- 
tained an  impenetTsble  reserve  on  the  sub- 
ject. Kor  had  Lady  Balbry,  the  mother  of 
the  nnfortnnato  baronet,  spoken;  thongh 
by  proving  Lyte's  gnilt  she  might  have 
cleared  her  son's  repntation ;  and  the  Bai- 
lys  might  in  the  same  way  have  Justified 
the  severity  of  Captain  Lyte's  wUl.  Bnt 
Albert  remained  silent,  and  sorpriBod  at  his 
own  generont  advocacy  of  a  iletestod  name ; 
and  preseDtly  Hnbert  retnrued,  with  a  flush- 
ed countenance. 
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"  Eeie's  A  goV  observed  that  Boion  of  a 
legal  honse.  "Miaa  Lyte  is  telllDg  them  a 
fine  cock-aad-&-bQU  Btoi7  np  stain ;  or  else 
tlie  story  wo  tiaTO  always  believed  is  a  pack 
of  lisB.  She  says  that  Be^forA  Lyt«  aevfft 
ran  a^ay  with  Eleanor  at  all;  that  Sir  Thoin- 
aa  Balbiy  had  more  to  do  with  her  min  than 
any  one  else.  And  the  old  lady  took  hold 
(if  my  Jacket,  and  made  me  stay  to  listen  to 
lier.  And  she  has  shown  tbem  all  a  letter 
from  Lad;  Balbiy  which  has  niAde  them  be- 
lieve every  word  she  says." 


"  Did  yon  Bee  it  T"  Bobert  Baked. 

"Yes;  but  I  badnt  a  chance  of  reading 
it.  Blanche  and  Janet  were  poring  over  it 
together,  and  Blanche  is  as  pale  aa  a  ghost.'' 

"  Is  the  governor  up  stairs  t"  asked  Frank. 

"  No,"  Hubert  replied.  "  But  the  worst 
of  it  is,  Janet  vows  she  will  give  all  her  for- 
tune to  that  Bedford  Lyte  as  soon  aa  she 

"  I'm  hanged  if  she  does,"  says  Pnnk,  with 
considerable  emphasia,  and  leaves  the  room, 
gtmding  his  teeth. 


THE  FIEST  CENTURY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 
[Sblvti  Vopra.] 


HSCHUnCiJi  PHOGRKSa-n. 
IRON. 

EARLY  memoriala  point  to  the  use  of 
stone  and  flint,  of  copper  and  bronze, 
before  the  era  of  iron  commenced,  though 
the  exlractiou  of  iron  from  its  ore  and  ita 
forging  into  shape  antedate  the  historic  pe- 
riod. Moses  and  the  Hebrew  chroniclers, 
1450-700  B.C.,  Job,  Homer,  Ezckiel,  Healod, 
Aristotle,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Diodoms, 
and  Pliny  refer  to  the  metal.  It  has  been 
found  by  Belzoni,  Vyce,  Abbott,  and  Mari- 
ette  in  positions  which  indicate  its  nse  at 
the  building  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Sphinxes,  and  by  Layard  at 
Nimroud.  The  production  of  iron  in  large 
quantities  is,  however, quite  recent,  and  the 
casting  of  it  was  an  uneX|tectod  result  inci- 
dent to  the  enlargement  of  the  furnace,  the 
increased  power  of  blast,  and  perhaps  in 
part  to  the  working  of  certain  ores  which 
were  not  so  tractable  under  rude  methods. 

Pnro  iron  is  almost  infnsible,  and  the  an- 
cient processes  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
metat  to  a  spongy  condition,  the  impnritiea 
being  removed  by  fluxes  in  the  form  of  a 
slitg,  and  by  subsequent  hammering  and 
reheating.  The  product  was  a  steel,  and 
was  produced  in  one  process  from  the  ore. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  very  widely 
separated  the  same  moans  were  naed.  In 
small  cold-blaat  fiimaces  rich  ore  is  heat- 
ed in  contact  with  incandescent  charcoal, 
tbe  viscid  mass  being  hammered  to  remove 
earthy  impurities.  Tliis  plan  is  yet  prac- 
ticed in  India,  AMca,  Malaya,  Madagascar, 
and  formed  the 

"  Mua  ot  Iran,  ahapclesa  (rem  tha  large," 

offered  by  Achilles  as  a  prize  at  the  fnner- 
ul  games  of  Patroclus,  recorded  in  Homer's 
niad. 

Dr.  Livingstone  refbra  to  the  iron-smelt- 
ing furnaces  of  the  tribes  encountered  in 
his  Bxpeiition  to  the  ZambetL  The  articles 
prodnced  by  these  peoples  are  hammeie, 
tongs,  hoes,  adiee,  fleh-hooke,  needles,  and 
spear-heads.     The  atiagaia  of  tbe  Caflres 


are  made  of  iron  similarly  procnred,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  The  mtott  of  India 
is  still  produced  in  the  manner  partially 
described  by  Aristotle  when  speaking  of 
India,  and  by  Diodoms  Siculns,  referring  to 
the  iron  ores  of  the  island  of  Ethalia. 


Our  illustration  represents  a  blast-fhmace 
of  the  Kols,  a  tribe  of  iron  smeltore  in  Lower 
Bengal  and  Orisaa.  The  men  are  nomads, 
going  from  place  to  place,  aa  the  abundance 
uf  ore  and  wood  may  prompt  them.  The 
charcoal  in  the  furnace  being  well  ignited, 
ore  is  fed  in  alternately  with  charcoal,  the 
fuel  resting  on  the  inclined  tray,  so  as  to  be 
readily  laked  in.  As  the  metal  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  slag  runs  off  at  an  aperture  above 
the  basin,  which  isoccnpiedby  aviscid  mass 
of  iron.  The  blowers  are  two  boxes  with 
akin  covers,  which  are  alternately  depressed 
by  the  foot  and  raised  by  the  spring  poles. 
Each  skin  cover  haa  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
which  ia  atopped  by  the  heel  as  tbe  weight 
of  the  person  is  thrown  npon  it,  and  is  left 
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open  by  withdrawal  of  the  foot  as  the  coxier 
is  raided. 

Yarioiialy  modified  in  detail  and  increaaed 
in  size,  these  simple  fhmaces  are  to  be  found 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  the  Catalan  and 
Swedish  furnaces  resembling  in  all  proba- 
bility those  of  the  Chalybes,  so  famous  in 
the  time  of  Marathon  (490  b.c.)^  and  those  of 
the  fobrioii  or  military  forge  established  in 
England  by  Hadrian  (a.d.  120)  at  Bath,  in 
the  vicinity  of  iron  ore  and  wood.  The 
brave  islanders  met  their  Roman  invaders 
with  scythes,  swords,  and  spears  of  iron, 
and  the  export  of  that  metal  from  thence 
shortly  afterward  is  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

During  the  Roman  occupation  of  England 
s|^e  of  the  richest  beds  of  iron  ore  were 
worked,  and  the  (Zefrrw  and  cinders  yet  exist 
to  testify  to  two  facts — one,  that  the  amount 
of  material  treated  was  immense ;  the  other, 
that  the  plans  adopted  were  wasteful,  as  it 
has  since  been  found  profitable  to  work  the 
eindeis  over  again. 

During  the  Saxon  occupation  the  furnaces 
were  still  in  blast,  especially  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

The  early  Norman  sovereigns  were  so  in- 
tent upon  skinning  the  Jews  and  Saxons 
that  it  became  dangerous  to  succeed  in  any 
business,  success  inviting  the  barons  to 
plunder.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  time 
of  King  John  that  iron  and  steel  were  im- 
ported from  Germany. 

The  business  lumbered  along  for  some 
centuries,  the  government  tinkering  at  it 
now  and  again,  the  exportation  being  pro- 
hibited in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
importation  of  iron  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  direct  method  of  obtaining  wrought 
iron  from  the  ore  prevailed  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
then  gradually  gave  way  to  a  less  direct 
process,  but  one  more  convenient  in  the 
handling  of  large  quantities.  Furnaces,  op- 
erating by  the  aid  of  a  strong  blast,  to  md% 
the  iron  and  obtain  ca»%  iron,  which  is  car- 
bureted in  the  process,  were  in  use  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rhine  about  1500.  A 
second  process  in  9k  forge  hearth  was  used  to 
eliminate  the  carbon  and  other  impurities, 
and  the  result  was  torought  iron. 

The  statement  is  shortly  made,  but  it  took 
several  centuries  to  accomplish  it  with  wood, 
and  several  other  centuries  to  devise  means 
for  substitutfng  pit-coal  for  charcoaL 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  blast-furnaces 
were  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  from  two 
to  three  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day  by  the  use 
of  charcoaL  In  the  small  works  the  iron 
was  made  malleable  before  being  withdrawn 
from  the  blast-furnace,  and  in  larger  works 
was  treated  by  the  refinery  furnace. 

Wood  becoming  scarce,  and  a  number  of 
furnaces  having  gone  out  of  blast,  in  1612 
Simon  Stnrtevant  was  granted  a  patent  for 
thirty-one  years  for  the  use  of  pit-coal  in 


smelting  iron.  Failing  in  his  proposed 
plans,  he  rendered  up  his  patent  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Successive  persons  applied 
for  a  patent  for  the  same,  the  government 
continuing  desirous  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  home  resources.  Dudley  in 
1619  succeeded  in  producing  three  tons  of 
iron  per  week  in  a  small  blast-furnace  by 
the  use  of  coke  from  pit-coal.  The  parties 
who  yet  possessed  plenty  of  wood,  and  with 
whom  the  production  of  iron  was  fast  be- 
coming a  monopoly,  urged  the  charcoal 
burners  to  destroy  the  works  of  Dudley, 
which  was  done.  Dudley's  patent  was 
granted  for  thirty-one  years,  which  would 
bring  it  to  1650,  the  time  of  the  Protector- 
ate, when  England  had  a*ruler  fit  to  succeed 
Queen  Bess.  The  celebrated  statute  of  King 
James,  limiting  the  duration  of  patents  to 
fourteen  years,  was  passed  in  1624.  Dud- 
ley's petition  for  an  extension  was  refused. 

Iron  of  poor  quality  continued  to  be  made 
in  districts  where  wood  was  scarce,  and  of 
good  quality  from  charcoal  in  places  where 
forests  yet  remained.  The  demand  for  iron 
continuing  to  grow — a  natural  effect  of  ad- 
vancing civilization — iron  was  imported 
from  Sweden  and  Russia  in  large  quantities 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  forests  of 
these  countries  gave  them  a  natural  advan- 
tage over  England,  whose  forests  had  by  this 
time  become  thinned  out,  so  that  the  use 
of  wood  for  iron  smelting  had  been  forbid- 
den by  act  of  Parliament  in  1581  within 
twenty-two  miles  of  the  metropolis  or  four- 
teen miles  of  the  Thames,  and  eventually 
was  prohibited  altogether. 

The  art  of  making  iron  with  pit-coal  and 
of  casting  articles  of  iron  was  revived  by 
Abraham  Darby,  of  Colebrookdale,  about 
1713,  and  was  perseveringly  followed,  al- 
though it  was  but  little  noised  abroad.  In 
the  Philosophical  TransacHons  for  1747  it  is 
referred  to  as  a  curiosity. 

The  extension  of  the  iron  manufacture 
dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  which  increased  the  power  of  the 
blast,  and  the  blowing  engines,  driven  by 
manual,  horse,  or  ox  power,  were  henceforth 
operated  by  steam-engines.  The  dimension 
of  the  blast  apparatus  was  increased  from 
time  to  time,  and  about  1760  coke  was  com- 
monly used  in  smelting.  In  1760  Smeaton 
erected  at  the  Carron  Works  the  first  large 
blowing  cylinders,  and  shortly  after  Boul- 
ton  and  Watt  supplied  the  steam-engines 
by  which  the  blowers  were  driven.  Neil- 
son,  of  Glasgow,  introduced  the  hot  blast  in 
1828.  Aubulos,  in  France,  in  1811,  and  Budd, 
in  England,  in  1845,  heated  the  blast  by  the 
escaping  hot  gases  of  the  blast-furnace.  lu 
the  smelting  of  iron  four  tons  weight  of  gas- 
eous products  are  thrown  off  into  the  air  for 
each  ton  of  iron  produced. 

As  a  means  of  estimating  by  comparison 
the  value  of  the  hot  blast  some  facts  may  be 
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tnentiooed.  Hmhet  states  that  at  the  Clyde 
IroD-works,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
hot  blast,  tlie  cjnoDtitj  of  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  one  ton  of  pig-iron 


inc«  of  Massactmsette  Bay,  coined  siWer 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences  known 
as  the  "pine-tree  coinage,"  from  the  device 
of  a  pine-tree  on  one  face.  The  coinage  of 
these  pieces  by  MasBachoBettfl  excited  the 
ire  of  the  king,  who,  as  Jmiins  said  to  the 
Duke  of  Qrofton,  "  left  no  distressing  exam- 
ples of  virtue  even  to  [his]  legitJmata  pos- 
terity." The  king  indignantly  declared  to 
Sir  Thomas  Temple  that  they  had  invaded 
his  prerogative  by  coining  money.  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  a  real  friend  to  the  colo- 
nies, took  B  piec«  ODt  of  his  pocket  and  pre- 
eented  it  to  the  king.  "  One  side  was  a  pine- 
tree  of  that  kind  which  is  thick  and  bushy 
at  the  top.  Charles  asked  what  that  was. 
The  royal  oak.  Sir,  which  pieeerved  ywff 
m^eety's  life  t'  The  king  reanmed  his  good 
humor,  catling  the  colonists  a  'parcel  of 
honeet  dogs.'" 

By  dint  of  snooessive  eSbtts,  east  iron  wu 
produced  in  something  like  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand,  the  fnmaoes  en- 
loifCing  as  the  blowing  uigiaea  iucreaoed  in 

The  next  step  was  to  simpliiy  and  expe- 
dite the  prooBSses  by  which  the  cast  iron  was 
mode  malleable.  In  17B0,  two  years  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Federal  government,  Henry 
Cort  invented  the  puddling  fiimace,  which 
he  patented  in  1784,  and  which  revolution- 
ized the  business  of  making  malleable  iron. 


IK    " 

HtOB. 

The  saving  in  fiiel  being  nearly  on»-half. 

In  addition  may  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  anthnudte  coal  and  black  band  ore  are 
intractable  under  the  cold  blast,  but  the 
former  yields  an  intense  beat  and  the  latter 
a  rich  percentage  of  good  iron  with  the  hot 
blast. 

The  Calder  Works  in  1831  demonsttated 
the  needlessnesB  of  coking  when  the  hot 
blast  is  employed. 

Experiments  in  smelting  with  anthracite 
coal  were  tried  at  Mauch  Chnnk  in  1820,  in 
France  in  1827,  and  in  Wales  aucceasfiilty  by 
the  aid  of  Neilson's  hot-blast  ovens  in  IST 
The  experiment  at  Mauch  Chnnk  was  r 
peated,  with  the  addition  of  the  hot  blast, 
1838-39,  and  succeeded  iu  producing  abont 
two  tons  per  day.  The  Pioneer  furnace  at 
Pottsville  was  blown-in  July,  1839. 

The  first  iron-works  in  America  were  ee- 
tablished  near  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1619. 
In  1622,  however,  the  works  were  destroyed 
and  the  workmen  with  their  families  ma 
crod  by  the  Indians.  The  next  attempt 
at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saugne,  in  1648.  The  ore  used  was  the  bog 
ore,  still  plentiful  in  that  locality.  At  these 
works  Joseph  Jenks,  a  native  of  Hammer- 
smith, England,  in  1652,  by  order  of  the  Prov- 


The  charge  of  lion,  say  540  pounds,  is  placed 
on  a  hearth  in  a  leverberatory  chamber 
whose  bottom  and  sides  are  lined  with  re- 
fractory slags  rich  in  oxide  of  iron.  When 
the  iron  is  melted,  the  stags  rise  ttirough  it 
and  float  on  the  top.  The  oxygen  in  the 
silicates  combines  with  the  carbon  in  the 
iron,  decarl>onizing  it,  the  puddler  etirring 
it  vigorniiHly  to  bring  the  carbon  and  oUier 
impuritiGe  of  the  iron  in  contact  with  the 
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ozidixiitg  flcme.  The  iron  gr&nolateB  and 
throns  off  carbonic  oxide,  and  eTentuoUy 
■gglatinfttM,  01,  as  tlie  poddJer  tays,  "  cornea 
to  natnio."  A  deoxidizing  flune  ia  then 
used  to  pioteot  the  iron  while  it  is  being 
made  into  balls,  which  aie  shingled  or 
■qneezed  to  remove  slag  and  compact  it  for 
tolling.  The  bed  of  Cort's  foniHce  was  of 
Band.  BogeiB,  some  yeats  afterward,  made 
the  bottom  of  iron,  and  lined  it  with  cinder. 
The  operation  of  puddling  ia  a  great  tax 
apon  the  atrengtb  and  eoduraDce  of  the  men, 
both  on  account  of  the  violent  labor  and  of 
the  eipoanre  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  fnr- 

Mechanical  pnddlers  have  been  sabsti- 
tated  for  hand  labor  with  some  snccess. 
The  rotating  hearth  of  Danka,  of  Cincin- 
nati, haa  attained  more  celebrit;  in  this 
DonntTy  and  in  England  than  any  other  for^ 
naoe  for  that  pnrpoee.  The  barrel-shaped 
ehamber  lined  with  ntnctoTj  material  is 
placed  between  the  fnmaoe  and  the  chim- 
ney, and  the  iron,  after  it  has  become  melt- 
ed,  ia  rolled  round  and  round  as  the  chamber 
revolTea,  and  thereby  all  parts  are  in  turn 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flame. 

The  baU  from  the  paddling  furnace  is 
dragged  or  rolled  to  the  ateam  or  trip  ham- 
mer or  the  squeezer,  where  it  is  compacted 


and  has  the  dross  driven  oat  of  it,  making  a 
Moom,  In  this  condition  it  is  shipped  from 
some  iron-worka,  while  othera  cany  it  a  st^ 
farther  before  patting  it  upon  the  market. 

Here  occnrrod  the  next  great  necessity. 
Was  the  bar-iron  always  to  be  brought  to 
shape  by  the  hammer  alone  T  Again  Cort 
came  to  the  rescue  with  the  invention  of 
the  mil)  with  grooved  rollers,  which,  he  pat- 
ented in  1783.  The  yearly  value  of  this  im- 
provement in  England  and  the  United  Btatcs 
amounts  to  hnndreda  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Years  after  the  death  of  the  unrewarded 
Cort  the  rolllDg-mill  was  made  to  fonn 
plates  for  umor  of  ships  of  war.  In  1B4'J 
the  late  R.  L.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  commenced  the  construction  of  an 
iron-clad  war  vessel  under  an  agreement 
with  the  government,  which  has  not  yet 
l>een  completed.  In  1S55  some  armor-clail 
floating  batteries  were  need  by  the  French 
in  the  Black  Sea.  The£aGI(nr«,launchedin 
1B59,  was  plated  with  rolled  iron  of  H  inches 
thickness,  and  was  the  first  large  iron-elad. 
'Che  first  English  armored  veeeel,  the  War- 
rior, had  the  same  thickness  of  armor.  The 
thickness  has  since  been  much  increased: 
the  BeU«rop)un  has  6  inches,  the  StreiUti  9, 
P«tor  Ue  Great  (Russian)  13  to  U.  The  plat- 
ing of  the  Monitor  turret  was  9  inches,  the 
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Weehawken  11,  laid  on  in  sereral  thicknesses. 
Armor  plating  has  been  rolled  in  England  of 

15  inches  thickness,  carried  by  the  GlatUm 
turret.     The  turret  of  the  Peter  the  Great  is 

16  inches— one  thickness  of  14  and  one  of  2 
inches. 

While  the  capacity  of  the  rolling-mill  has 
seemed  adequate  to  all  caUs,  the  business 
of  the  forge  has  also  had  its  grand  achieve- 
ments, resulting  from  the  use  of  the  steam- 
hammer.  This  was  invented  by  Nasmyth 
about  1838,  and  patented  in  1842.  It  is 
true  that  there  existed  a  description  of 
Devereau's  hammer  in  1806  which  recited 
the  main  features,  but  it  seems  to  have 
excited  no  attention,  and  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  no  hammer.  To  Nasmyth  we  are 
indebted  for  it ;  even  he  had  to  ii|[ork  against 
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prejudice,  which  prevented  its  being  used 
in  England  until  after  it  had  been  tried  in 
l-^ance  by  some  more  appreciative  persons, 
whose  attention  had  been  in  some  way  di- 
rected to  it. 

The  helve  of  the  steam-hammer  is  the 
piston-rod  of  an  overhead  steam-engine,  by 
which  it  is  lifted.  To  drop  it,  the  steam 
which  lifted  it  is  allowed  to  escax>e  from 
below  the  piston,  and  the  force  of  the  blow 
is,  in  some  hanmiers,  increased  by  admitting 
the  steam  above  the  piston,  which  adds  the 
force  of  the  steam  to  that  due  to  the  weight 
and  fall  of  the  hammer.  The  sizes  vary, 
having  a  very  wide  range,  the  weight  of  the 
hammer  varying  from  50  pounds  to  80,000 
pouuds,  the  stroke  &om  six  inches  to  six  feet. 
They  are  single  or  double  acting,  have  sin- 
gle or  double  frame,  according  to  size,  and  all 
have  a  capacity  for  giving  a  blow  of  any  re- 
quired fraction  of  their  full  power,  and  using 
any  part  of  their  range  of  stroke.  The  an- 
vils are  made  as  heavy  as  250  tons  weight. 

The  series  of  operations  is  here  complete 
down  to  the  point  of  shaping  the  metal  while 
hot  by  rolling  or  by  forging;  but  a  great 
and  hitherto  unrealized  improvement  was 


sought  by  which  the  metal  might  be  puri- 
fied by  chemical  means.  Inventors  in  En- 
rope  and  America  attacked  the  problem^  but 
it  Was  reserved  for  Bessemer  to  give  it  form, 
substance,  and  success. 

The  process  consists  in  placing  a  charge, 
say  five  tons,  of  molten  iron  in  a  vessel 
placed  on  trunnions,  and  known  as  a  oonvert- 
or,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  having  channels 
to  admit  in  divided  streams  a  blast  of  air 
which  passes  through  the  melted  metal,  its 
oxygen  entering  into  combination  with  the 
silicon,  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  etc., 
forming  gaseous  compounds,  which  are  lib- 
erated and  driven  up  the  chimney.  The 
iron  is  melted  in  cupolas  and  tapped  into 
the  converter,  which  is  a  pear-shaped  vessel 
about  fifteen  feet  high  and  nine  feet  diam- 
eter, hung  upon  trunnions,  to  one  of  which 
the  apparatus  is  attached  which  rotates 
the  vessel  in  a  vertical  plane ;  through  the 
other  trunnion  passes  an  air-pipe  which  is 
continued  down  the  outside  of  the  vessel 
and  opens  into  a  chamber  at  the  bottom 
which  conmiunicates  with  the  main  chamber 
through  120  holes,  each  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  These  holes  are  in  fire- 
bricks, and  the  vessel  itself  is  lined  with  re- 
frtbctory  material. 

The  vessel  is  turned  partly  down,  the 
mouth  being  presented  upwardly  to  take  its 
charge  from  a  ladle  suspended  from  a  crane 
and  sweeping  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  between 
the  cupola  and  the  oonvertor.  The  blast  is 
then  turned  on,  the  vessel  righted,  the  air 
pressure  preventing  the  iron  entering  the 
blast  holes,  and  the  spout  being  presented  to 
a  canopy  which  leads  the  evolved  gases  up 
the  chimney :  this  is  shown  at  a  h,  page  217. 
The  silicon  of  the  pig-iron  oxidizes  first  with- 
out very  intense  flame,  but  as  the  carbon  be- 
gins to  bum  the  heat  rises  to  5000^  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  light  is  so  brilliant  as  to  cast 
shadows  across  sunshine.  In  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes  the  marvelous  illumination  ceases 
more  suddenly  than  it  began,  and  this  change 
in  the  flame  indicates  the  critical  moment 
of  the  elimination  of  most  of  the  carbon. 
The  blast  is  stopped,  the  converter  turned 
on  its  side,  and  six  hundred  pounds  of  melt- 
ed spiegeleisen  are  turned  in.  The  reaction 
is  instantaneous  and  violent.  The  manga- 
nese of  the  spiegeleisen  combines  with  any 
sulphur  that  may  remain  in  the  bath,  form- 
ing compounds  which  pass  into  the  slag.  It 
also  decomposes  in  the  slag  silicates  of  iron, 
taking  the  place  of  the  iron  and  returning 
it  to  the  bath.  Finally,  the  carbon  and  man- 
ganese together  reduce  the  oxide  of  iron 
formed  during  blowing,  and  which  would 
affect  the  miUleability  of  the  iron.  This 
done,  the  monster,  as  if  weary  of  swallow- 
ing boiling  iron  and  snorting  fire,  turns  its 
mouth  downward  and  disposes  of  its  rnn- 
tents^nto  a  kettle  upon  a  turn-table.  Thi^ 
act  is  shown  at  o  d.     The  ladle  on  its  turn- 
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table  e  is  then  •wwig 
over  the  moalda  /, 
iaiig«d  roimd  the  aeml- 
cironlar  pit  like  a  row 
of  Ali  Baba's  wine  Jus, 
oaoh  capable  of  hold- 
ing B  bandit.  The 
glowing  me  talis  drawn 
into  the  moolds  born  a 
tap  hole  in  the  ladle, 
and  as  each  monid  is 
filled  the  molten  metal 
is  covered  with  a  steel 
plate  and  a  packing  of 
sand.  When  the  in- 
gote  have  solidiBed 
they  are  tipped  oat  of 
the  monlda  and  carried 
away  by  tongs  or  traT- 
eling  cranes  to  the 
shops,  where  th^  are 
hammered  or  rolled 
into  the  reqoired  forms 
of  ban,  rails,  plates, 
and  what  not.  The 
prodnct  is  nmally  a 
grade  of  steel,  thongh 
the  qnality  may  be  va- 
ried by  changes  in  the 
details  of  the  process. 

LikeArkwright,  Bes- 
semer has  become  very 
wealthy,  and  for  every 
dollar  he  bas  made,  his 
country  has  been  en- 
riched   by    hnndieds. 
The  actual  working  prooese  in  America  has 
been  materially  improved  by  Mr.  Holly,  who 
is  consulting  engineer  of  the  principal  Bes- 
semer works  in  Uiis  oonntry. 

This  was  a  great  improvement  fbr  most 
purposes  over  the  old  pnioess  of  oooking 
the  iron  in  the  puddling  inmaoe  to  deprive 
it  of  its  silicon  and  oarbon,  tUt-hammering 
the  ball  to  a  bloom,  rolling  the  bloom  to 
a  bar,  cutting  the  bar  in  pieces,  and  build- 
ing it  with  chsfcoal  solidly  into  a  oementa- 
tion  furnace,  where  it  might  absorb  carbon 
to  oonstitnte  it  steel.  This  old  prooeaa  is 
still  panned  for  the  finer  quaUties,  the  blia- 
tflPflteel  prodnced  from  the  cement«d  bat- 
being  several  times  worked  before  it  be- 
comes the  best  cast  steel  for  onr  finest  cnt- 
lery.  The  process  of  nmlriTig  cast  steel  was 
invented  by  Bei^amin  Huntsman,  of  Otter- 
oliff,  near  Bheffleld,  England,  in  1770,  so  that 
this  great  invention  comea  practicaUy  with- 
in the  century.  The  blister-st^el  is  broken 
into  pieces,  fused  in  cmciblea  of  refractory 
clay  or  graphite,  made  into  ingots  in  cast- 
iron  moulds,  and  then  roUed. 

But  the  convenience  of  casting  iron  into 
shape,  instead  of  laboriously  forging  it  into 
the  varied  and  sometimes  difficult  forms  re- 
qoired, is  so  great  Uiat  a  process  fbr  making 
caat-iron  articles  malleable  became  a  great 
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necessity.  This  was  invented  in  Sheffield 
by  Samuel  Laoas,  and  patented  by  him  in 
1801  The  process  is  as  follows :  The  cast- 
ings are  inclosed  in  iron  boxes,  uid  sur- 
rounded with  pounded  iron-stone  or  some 
of  the  metallic  oxides,  as  scales  from  the 
forge,  common  lime,  or  other  absorbents  of 
carbon,  used  either  together  or  separately. 
The  boxes  are  placed  in  the  fiimace,  sub- 
jected to  a  strong  heat  for  about  five  days, 
and  allowed  to  cool  gradually  within  tiie 
furnace.  The  time  and  other  circumstances 
determine  the  depth  of  the  effect.  Thin 
pieces  become  malleable  entirely  thioogh- 
ont,  admit  of  being  readily  bent,  and  may 
be  slightly  forged ;  thicker  piecee  retain  a 
central  portion  of  cast  iron,  but  in  a  soft- 
ened state,  and  not  so  brittle  as  at  first. 
On  sawing  them  through,  the  exterior  coat 
of  soft  metal  is  perfectly  dietingoishable 
&om  the  remainder. 

In  the  processes  of  hand  forging,  an- 
nealing, and  tempering  we  have  nothing 
te  claim  over  the  methods  or  the  produc- 
tions of  former  ages  and  other  nations,  such 
as  the  irabs  and  Persians. 

As  with  the  processes  involving  the  pro- 
Aution  and  r^Mng  of  iron,  and  the  shaping 
of  the  heated  metal  by  eaHing,  forging,  and 
,  rolling,  so  with  the  shaping  of  the  cold  met- 
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al  by  turning  and  planing — all  the  important 
improvements  are  within  the  century.  The 
lathes  and  boring-machines  of  the  time  pre- 
ceding Watt  were  rude  and  small  a£fairs. 
The  steam-cylinder  invented  by  Papin  about 
1690,  and  first  used  successfully  by  Newco- 
men  and  Galley  in  1711^  was  so  ill  bored  that 
its  piston  required  to  be  covered  with  water 
to  prevent  leakage  of  air  downward,  and 
hence  the  Newcomen  engines  were  always 
vertical.  Watt's  first  engine,  with  a  cylin- 
der eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  was  built 
at  Kinneal  in  1770.  In  1775  he  entered 
on  a  partnership  with  Boulton,  who  took  a 
two-thirds  share  in  the  patented  engine, 
which  worked  with  one-quarter  the  fuel 
used  by  the  Newcomen  engine  performing 
similar  work.  Boulton  was  a  man  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  works  at  Soho  equal 
to  the  demand. 

The  mature  conceptions  of  these  great 
mechanicians  required  a  far  finer  style  of 
execution  of  work,  and  a  set  of  workmen 
arose  who  introduced  exactness  and  system 
into  the  shop.  Ramsaen,  about  1770|  in- 
vented the  micrometer-screw  dividing-en- 
gine for  graduating  astronomical  and  sur- 
veying instruments,  and  reduced  the  error 
in  ascertaining  longitude  by  the  Hadley 
quadrant  to  one-fiftieth.  Bramah,  in  1784, 
produced  his  lock,  which  was  in  its  day  fk 
marvel  of  skill  and  finish ;  also  the  hydraulic 
press  and  the  numbering  machine  for  bank- 
notes and  pages  of  account-books.  Boulton 
and  Watt,  in  1788,  were  celebrated  for  the 
perfection  of  their  mint  apparatus,  coining 
the  silver  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  the 
copper  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  send- 
ing two  complete  mints  to  the  Emperor  Paul 
I.  of  Bussia.  In  Bramah's  workshop  Clem- 
ent and  x>erhaps  Maudslay  were  trained,  one 
the  inventor  of  the  planing -machine,  the 
other  a  builder  of  marine  eng^es,  who  gave 
them  shape  when  as  yet  steam  navigation 
was  in  its  infancy.  Boberts  of  Manchester 
gave  his  attention  to  the  x»erfecting  of  ma- 
chinery for  working  in  fibre,  Whitworth  es- 
pedaUy  to  machine-tools  and  instruments 
for  measuring  with  mathematical  accuracy. 
We  ahall  have  occasion  to  mention  present- 
ly the  perfecting  of  the  modes  of  manufac- 
ture, and  to  show  the  parli  America  took  in 
the  matter. 

The  fiist  turning-lathe  was  vertical — ^the 
potter's  wheel — ^and  was  employed  upon  plas- 
tic materiaL  After  many  centuries  of  use 
in  this  way,  the  spindle  was  made  horizontal, 
and  it  was  employed  on  wood.  Its  use  on 
metal  is  comparatively  modem.  The  screw 
lathe  is  still  more  recent.  One  is  described 
in  a  French  work  of  1578,  and  another  in  an 
English  work  ofl604.  They  were,  however, 
rather  bench  tools  for  watch-makers  and  jew- 
elers than  machines.  The  work  of  originat- 
ing correct  screws,  and  perfecting  the  screw- 
cutting  lathe,  was  taken  in  hand  by  Plunder 


1701,  Bamsden  1770,  Bobinson  of  Soho  1790, 
Donkin,  Allan,  Boberts,  Whitworth,  and  oth- 
ers. The  new  era  of  the  lathe  commenced 
when  the  aUd^^resi  was  added.  This  was  the 
invention  of  General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham, 
about  1791.  His  particular  forte  was  in 
wood-working  machinery,  but  the  slide-rest 
once  invented  would  be  readily  adapted  to 
the  metal  lathe,  and  the  alide  UUhe  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

The  application  of  a  Mrew  to  the  aUde  lathe 
so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  both  aUding  and 
aorew-ouiUng  was  the  next  important  improve- . 
ment,  and  a  great  amount  of  time,  persever- 
ance, and  capital  was  expended  in  endeavoir> 
ing  to  perfect  this  portion  of  the  lathe. 

Aiter  this  the  aurfaomg  motian  was  intro- 
duced, and  also  the  use  of  a  shaft  at  the  back 
of  the  lathe,  in  addition  to  the  regular  screw, 
for.  driving  the  sliding  motion  by  rack  and 
pinion,  instead  of  both  the  motions  of  sliding 
and  screw-cutting  being  worked  by  the  screw 
alone. 

Thus  step  by  step  improvements  were 
gradually  brought  forward ;  the  fore  jaw  and 
universal  chucks  and  other  important  appli- 
ances were  added  so  as  to  render  the  lathe 
applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  work,  even 
cutting  spiral  grooves  in  shafts,  scrolls  in  a 
face-plate,  skew  wheels,  and  also  turning 
articles  of  oval,  spherical,  and  other  forms. 
Whitworth's  duplex  lathe,  with  one  tool  act- 
ing in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  work, 
was  invented  for  turning  long  shafts,  cast- 
iron  rollers,  cylinders,  and  a  great  variety  of 
work  where  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind  and 
dimensions  haei  to  be  turned. 

The  planing-machine  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  slide  lathe.  Instead  of  the  object  turn- 
ing upon  centres  against  a  tool,  it  is  dogged 
to  a  traversing -table  and  moves  against 
the  tool  in  a  right  line.  This  machine-tool 
has  dispensed  to  a  great  extent  with  chip- 
ping and  filing,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
successful  attiDg  of  machinery.  It  is  next 
in  importance  to  the  lathe.  It  was  invent? 
ed  about  1820,  several  excellent  mechanics 
having  about  the  same  time  worked  at  and 
solved  the  problem — Clements,  who  was  a 
workman  in  Bramah's  shop.  Fox  of  Derby, 
Boberts  and  Bennie  of  Manchester.  Bra- 
mah had,  as  far  back  as  1811,  employed  the 
revolving  cutter  to  plane  iron,  adapting  to 
metal  the  form  previously  used  on  wood- 
planing  machines;  this  is  the  milling-ma-  , 
chine  lately  so  much  improved  and  so  de- 
servedly esteemed. 

The  first  planing -machines  were  moved 
by  a  chain  winding  on  a  drum ;  the  rack  and 
pinion,  and  eventually  the  screw  airange- 
ment,  were  substituted.  Clements's  ma- 
chine, described  in  his  letter  to  the  **  Society 
of  Arts^  (voL  xlix.,  p.  157  et  aeq.),  included  the 
reciprocating  bed,  guided  and  moved  hori- 
zontally and  automatically  with  a  greater  or 
lesser  stroke.    It  had  two  cutt^s  capable 
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of  beiog  diiected  baekwaid  and  forward,  and 
at  different  elevationiiy  bo  as  to  out  at  each 
motion  of  the  bed.  The  ontten  were  fixed 
in  a  sliding  head,  and  wero  shifted  automat- 
ically at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  hoiisontally 
or  vertically.  The  cutters  coidd  be  eanted 
to  any  angle  to  plane  either  side  of  the  work. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  planing-maohine  of  the 
present  day. 

The  next  great  improyement  in  the  ma- 
chine was  the  ''Jim  Crow^  planer  of  Joseph 
Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  1635.  This  has 
the  self-rBTening  cutter,  which  ''wheeled 
about  and  turned  about  and  did  Just  so," 
operating  both  backward  and  forward  with 
one  tool  without  waste  of  time. 

Other  adaptations  known  by  special  namas 
can  not  be  overlooked.  The  ^ddb,  a  small  ma- 
chine, named  firom  its  quick,  handy  ways 
and  compact  form.  The  aloMn^- machine 
and  the  keif-groavrng  machine,  by  Boberts 
of  Manchester,  have  mortise  chisels  recipro- 
cated vertically  by  an  eccentric,  while  the 
wheel  to  be  slotted  is  laid  horizontally  on 
the  lathe  and  fed  toward  the  cutter  between 
each  stroke.  The  MtUiii^machine  has  been 
referred  to.  It  is  only  of  late  that  it  has 
been  esteemed  as  it  deserves  and  made  much 
use  of.  The  shaprng-mBcinne  is  one  in  which 
the  object  is  chucked  on  a  mandrel,  the  tool 
traverses  above  the  work  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  mandrel ;  the  latter  be- 
ing slightly  rotated  between  each  stroke 
constitutes  the  feed,  and  the  result  is  a  cir- 
cular or  curved  shape  attained  by  straight 
cuts. 

The  machine-tools  of  the  present  day  are 
a  marvel,  and  the  work  turned  out  by  them 
excels  in  quality  and  quantity  any  thing 
conceivable  by  the  worthies  of  the  first  part 
of  the  present  century.  Watt,  for  instance 
— ^to  select  the  most  prominent  of  the  men 
who  combined  to  revolutionize  the  world  of 
industry  while  smaller  men  were  making  all 
the  noise  in  the  manufacture  of  "  holy  alli- 
ances"  which  hardly  survived  their  finuners 
— ^Watt  would  have  been  infinitely  gratified 
and  astonished  at  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  the  machine-tools  of  the  present 
day.  He  would  see  in  them  the  cause  and 
the  effect;  the  ponderous  and  yet  delicate 
machines  driven  by  the  engines  which  they 
had  created ;  the  tools  the  makers  and  yet 
the  agents ;  the  engines  the  movers  of  the 
tools  by  which  they  came  to  exist;  their 
growth  parallel  in  fitness,  proportion,  and 
magnitude,  which  are  the  elements  of  beau- 
ty, g^race,  and  m%)esty. 

A  word  as  to  tiie  constitution  of  the  ma- 
chines themselves,  of  the  means  by  which 
they  are  fashioned  and  adapted  to  perform 
their  specific  duties  with  smoothness,  direct- 
ness, and  economy  of  poif  er. 

The  system  of  making  the  component 
parts  of  a  machine  or  implement  in  distinct 
pieces  of  fixed  shape  and  dimensions,  so  that 


corresponding  parts  are  interchangeable,  is 
known  as  auembUng,  The  term  is,  howev- 
er, more  strictly  applicable  to  their  fitting 
together  after  being  separately  and  accu- 
rately made  according  to  fixed  patterns, 
and  constantly  compared  by  gauges  and 
templates  which  test  the  dimensions. 

This  system  of  interohangeability  of  parts 
was  first  introduced  into  tiie  French  artil- 
lery service  by  General  Gribeauval,  about 
1765.  He  reduced  the  gun-carriages  to 
classes,  and  so  arranged  many  of  the  parts 
that  they  could  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  any  carriage  of  the  class  for  which  they 
were  made.  The  system  was  afterward  ex- 
tended into  several  of  the  European  serv- 
ices and  into  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  fiie-arm  attempted  to  be  made 
on  this  system  was  the  breech-loader  of 
John  H.  HaU,  of  North  Yannouth,  Massa-  * 
chusetts,  1811,  of  which  10,000  were  made 
for  the  United  States,  $10,000  being  voted 
the  inventor  in  1836,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  gun.  Some  of  them  were  cap- 
tured in  Fort  Donelson,  February  16,  18&. 
They  were  probably  the  first  breech-loading  * 
military  anns  ever  issued  to  troops. 

The  extent  to  which  the  system  of  gauges 
was  actually  carried  with  the  Hall  arm  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  principle  was  first  brought  to 
a  high  state  of  system  and  accuracy  by  Col- 
onel Colt,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  his  pistols.  Among  the  most  impor-  • 
tant  of  the  extensions  of  the  principle  has 
been  the  making  of  special  machines  to 
fashion  particular  parts,  or  even  special  por- 
tions of  individual  pieces,  so  that  each  sep- 
arate part  may  be  shaped  by  successive  ma- 
chines, and  bored  by  others,  issuing  in  the 
exact  form  required. 

This  plan  requires  large  capital,  and  will 
not  pay  unless  a  great  number  of  similar 
articles  be  required,  but  has  been  extensive- 
ly introduced  into  this  country,  and  &om 
hence  into  England,  and  to  some  extent  on 
to  the  continent  of  Europe.  All  the  gov- 
enmient  breech-loading  fire-anmi  are  thus 
made.  The  greater  number  of  the  military 
arms  of  Europe  and  Egypt  are  thus  made  in 
the  United  States  for  the  various  countries. 
The  Snider  gun,  a  modification  of  an  Ameri- 
can model,  is  made  at  the  Enfield  Arsenal, 
England,  on  special  machines  made  for  that 
purpose  in  duplicate  at  the  Colt  Works, 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Pratt  and  Whitney, 
of  Hartford,  are  just  completing  for  Germany 
a  fuU  set  of  special  machines  and  gauges  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Miiuser  rifie,  adopt- 
ed by  Prussia  for  the  confederate  German 
States. 

The  first  watch  made  on  this  plan  was  the 
"American''  watch  of  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts, the  system  extending  down  to  the  al- 
most microscopic  screws  and  other  small 
parts.    All  the  prominent  sewing-machines 
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are  bo  made ;  the  same  with  Lkmb'g  knit- 
ting-mochine,  and  probttbly  othen.  Many 
kinds  of  agricnltiiral  implements,  inoloding 
plows,  horreBten,  thieshera,  and  wagons, 
are  made  of  lDt«rohangeable  parts.  The 
Bystem  has  been  oairied  into  locomotive 
boilding;  about  leven  grades  of  engines,  it 
is  Qndentood,  are  employed  on  the  Femi- 
BjlTania  Central  Bailroad,  corresponding 
parts  of  a  given  grade  being  preoisely  simi- 
lar, 80  ae  to  fit  any  engine  of  the  class. 
TMs  is  the  American  ByBt«m  of  attembliitg. 

While  npon  tlie  subject  of  instnunents 
of  preoision,  one  or  two  instances  niay  be 
given  where  the  result  was  a  marked  eno- 
cesB  and  affected  large  intereets. 

The  American  system  of  bank-note  en- 
graving is  the  inveutioii  of  Jacob  Perkins, 
of  Nevrbnryport,  Massachusetts,  in  1S37. 
'  Previous  to  his  time  the  engraving,  whether 
of  omameDt  or  lettering,  hod  been  simply 
cut  by  hand  upon  the  plate,  which  was  then 
printed  in  the  oopper-plate  press.  Perkins's 
system  is  to  engrave  the  design  on  separate 


blocks  of  softened  steel,  which  are  sabfto- 
cjnently  hardened.  Each  block  so  engraved 
is  used  to  moke  a  raised  impreesion  on  a 
softened  steel  roller,  which  is  rocked  upon 
it  under  very  heavy  preesjre.  The  roller  is 
then  hardened,  and  is  used  as  a  roller  die  to 
impress  the  steel  plate  from  which  the  uot«8 
are  printed.  Each  part  of  the  &oe  and 
back  of  the  note  is  upon  one  or  another  of 
the  roUer  dies,  whose  separate  impreesious 
upon  the  plat«  combine  to  make  up  the. 
whole  design,  roller  after  roller  being  need 
after  o^ustment  to  its  proper  place  over  the 
plate.  The  table  is  provided  with  complete 
orUostnientB  of  pecnliar  delicacy. 

The  invention  was  introduced  into  En- 
gland by  Perkins,  but  did  not  become  pop- 
ular. In  Ireland  It  fared  better.  In  tMs 
country  it  is  supreme. 

ipa  are  BO  made  i 


England  makes  them  for  the 
varied  and  widely  separated  nations  of  her 
vast  empire.  America,  which  originat«d 
the  system,  makes  them  for  other  nations 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  postal 
stamp  it«elf,  thongh  now  a  necessity,  is  ui 
affair  but  of  yeet^day,  as  it  were,  and  wae 
an  outgrowth  of  cheap  postage,  for  which 
let  us  thank  Divine  Providence  and  Bow- 
land  Hill. 

Another  triumph  of  tlie  oentuiy  is  the 
watch.  The  invention  of  the  compenBBtion- 
bolance  of  John  Harrison  covered  t^e  period 
17S8-1T61.  He  died  in  1776.  Arnold  and 
Eamshttw  brought  it  to  something  near 
perfection.  Honison'B  fourth  chronometer 
was  sent  In  a  man-of-war  to  Jamaica,  which 
it  reached  five  seconds  slow.  On  the  return 
to  Portsmouth,  after  a  flve-montJiB'  voyage, 
it  was  one  minute  and  five  seconds  wrong, 
showing  an  error  of  sixteen  miles  of  lon- 
gitude, and  within  the  limit  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  Queen  Anne,  passed  in  1714. 
This  amount  of  accuracy  has  since  been 
very  much  exceeded.  He  received  the 
grant  of  £20,000  in  installments,  the  reward 
of  forty  yeant'  diligence. 

The  American  system  of  watoh-making, 
by  gathering  all  the  operations  under  one 
roo^  making  the  puts  aa  largely  ss  posuble 
by  machinery,  each  part  being  made  in  quan- 
tity by  gauge  and  pattern,  and  the  pieces 
afterward  oumiM,  dates  back  to  1BE8,  but 
was  afterward  peifected,  and  the  umnber 
of  parte  reduced  from  800  to  150.  In  the 
year  mentioned  A.  L,  Deniaon  and  three  co- 
a4iutoi8  started  the  businesa  in  Boibury, 
Uassachnsetts,  thence  moved  to  Waltham, 
MassocbasettB,  where  the  busineaa  now  oe- 
cnpieB  a  large  f^tory,  employs  700  hands, 
and  tnms  out  80,000  watches  annually. 
This  is  the  pioneer  establishment.  OthetB 
are  in  operation  at  Elgin,  Illinois;  Spring-  ' 
field,  MaasBCbusetts ;  Newark  and  Morion, 
New  Jersey. 

Achromatic  lenses  were  first  mode  by  John 
Dollond,  of  London,  1758.  The  discovery 
rendered  the  telescope  of  high  powers  possi- 
ble. Without  going  into  the  optical  prin- 
ciples involved,  it  may  be  stated  that  with 
refracting  telescopes  before  Dollond  an  in- 
strmnent  of  quit«  moderate  magnifying  pow- 
er was  100  feet  long.  The  equatorial  of  the 
Washington  Observatory  is  the  largest  re- 
fractor in  the  world.  It  was  made  by  Alvan 
Clark  and  Sous,  of  Cambridgeport,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  glass  being  cast  by  Chance 
and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  England.  It  was 
mounted  in  November,  1873,  is  thirty-two 
feet  long,  and,  last  and  most  important  of 
the  statement,  it  haa  an  objective  of  twen- 
ty-six inches  diameter.* 

With  two  othei;  instrumente  of  piedaion 
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we  may  cloae  tUa  purt  of  the  enl^ect,  both 
means  for  accimte  meaeniement : 

1.  The  oonbiet  I«mI  invented  bj  Bepaold, 
of  Hambnrg,  iu  18S0,  m  improved  by  Wtiide- 
manD,  of  Wasbington.  It  is  ui  adaptation 
of  the  Bpirit-loTe^  for  the  prodnotion  of  ex- 
act diTieioDH  of  scales,  and  for  the  detenni- 
sation  of  very  minute  divuiona  of  lengQi. 
It  conaista  of  a  delicate  level  pivoted  at  ila 
middle  and  acioaa  its  length  with  a  amaU 
tilt  weight  atone  end,  which  tipa  alwayain 
one  diientifti.  From  the  centre  of  the  level 
downward  eztenda  a  short  rigid  arm,  with 
a  plain  polished  rarfitce  perpendicnlar  to 
tJke  chord  of  the  level  against  which  the 
contact  is  made.  The  carrier  of  this  instm- 
ment  is  either  fixed  or  mounted  in  a  slide 
governed  by  a  mierometer  screw.  If,  now, 
the  end  of  a  rod  terminating  in  a  hardened 
steel  point  be  advanced  horiiont^y  till  it 
heara  against  the  contact  arm,  the  level  will 
gradnally  assnme  the  hotixontal  position, 
and  the  movement  of  the  bubble,  aa  indi- 
cated by  the  scale  upon  the  glaaa,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  of  the  Tadina  to 
wiiich  the  level  tnbe  is  gronnd  and  the 
lengUi  of  the  contact  lever.  If  the  latter 
be  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  radius  of  the 
glaaa  tnbe  be  400  feet  (levels  for  sstronom- 
ical  pnrpoeee  are  ground  to  a  sweep  of  800 
and  1000  feet  radios),  the  relation  between 
the  lever  and  radios  ia  as  1  to  9600,  and  aa 
j^  of  an  inch  can  be  readily  read  from  the 
lever  scale,  niAnr?  o^'^^  i»<'>i  (9600X60)  wtU 
be  the  difference  in  length  which  each  anch 
division  on  a  scale  indicates. 

2.  Whitworth's  micrometer  gange  ia  oaip»- 
bleof  maasnringtoymiim  of  an  inch.  The 
principle  of  its  action  may  be  readily  nnder- 
Btood  by  the  micrometer  screw  D,  which  is 
a  pocket  instrument  made  to  measure  to 
xAi  of  an  inch.  The  screw  has  fifty  threads 
to  an  inch,  the  head  having  twenty  divisions 
on  ita  ciToomferenoe ;  consequently  a  torn 
of  the  head  throagh  one  division  advances 
the  screw  A  X  A = lAff  «' "°  inoli- 

The  millionth  meaaming  Instmment, 
shpwn  by  three  views,  A,  B,  C,  haa  two 
head  stocks  with  a  V  groove  between  them, 
in  which  the  sqnare  bars  b  o  are  laid,  as  ia 
also  the  standard  of  the  bar  d,  of  which 
the  length  is  t^  be  tested.  The  sides  of  the 
groove  and  of  the  bars  are  worked  np  to  as 
true  a  plane  es  possible,  and  are  kept  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  ends  of 
the  bars  are  also  made  sqnare  witli  their 
aidea,  and  bronght  to  tme  planes,  the  ends 
being  canted  to  present  circular  instead  of 
aqnara  fbeea. 

Through  each  heod-atock  mna  an  ftcoa- 
rately  pitched  micrometer  aorew,  by  which 
h  and  e  are  driven  along  the  groove.  The 
screw  on  the  dde  of  l>  has  exactly  twenty 
threada  to  the  inch,  and  is  turned  by  the 
wheel  /,  the  cirenmferenoe  of  which  is  di- 
vided into   2S0  paita.      Consequently,  by 


g3« 


turning  the  wheel  forward  one  division  the 
bar  is  moved  g^  of  an  inch. 

The  other  screw  has  a  similar  thread,  ia 
driven  by  a  worm-wheel  of  200  teeth,  into 
which  gears  a  tangent  screw  \,  having 
fixed  upon  ita  stem  the  graduated  wheel  g. 
The  circumference  of  this  wheel  being 
also  divided  into  260  parts,  a  movement  of 
one  division  corresponds  t«  a  traverse  of 
A^Bilt>'»tff=nnjJinni  "'  »"  «i«:l>  on  the 
bar  c  Fixed  pointera  enable  the  exact 
movement  of  wh^bla  /  or  ft  to  be  read  ofi^  so 
that  this  extremely  minnte  difference  in  the 
length  of  any  bus  may  be  detected,  pro- 
vided the  micrometer  screws  exert  an  equal 
presanre  in  every  case. 

This  eqnality  of  preaanre  ia  secored  by  a 
very  simple  and  beantiitil  arrangement. 
Between  one  extremity  of  the  steel  bar  un- 
der comparison  and  the  eliding  bar  a  small 
steel  piece  with  true  parallel  aides  ia  Intro-  . 
dnced.  This  piece  is  called  the  feeler,  and 
its  ends,  e  e,  rest  upon  two  supptnts  on  the 
sides  of  the  bed.  When  little  or  no  preaanre 
is  exerted  on  the  bar  d,  the  feeler  fiUls  back 
of  ita  own  weight  if  one  of  its  ends  is  raised. 
A  slight  presanre  prevents  this  falling  back, 
and  the  friction  between  thla  piece  and  the 
ends  of  the  bare  becomes  a  very  delicate 
measure  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  ia  aub' 
Jected. 

ENOINXEBINO. 

How  shall  we  condense  vrlthin  the  limits 
of  the  section  of  an  article  even  a  list  of  the 
engineering  devices  and  expedients  which 
distlugnish  the  centoiy  nearly  oloaed  from 
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any  -v^hich  has  preceded  it  f  The  pyramids; 
temples;  and  obelisks  of  Egypt,  the  graoefdl 
architectnie  of  Greece  and  of  the  Freema- 
sons of  the  Middle  Ages,  tho  Roman  roads 
and  aqneductS;  make  the  fame  of  the  past. 
The  present  has  a  new  set  of  devices;  and 
its  modes  and  straotures  are  utterly  beyond 
the  conceptions  of  ancient  times. 

We  will  pass  over  the  works  which  differ 
in  no  essential  respect  fiom  those  of  the  past. 
Quays,  sea-walls,  and  breakwaters  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  Mediterranean  nations,  and 
our  canals  differ  from  those  of  the  ancients 
only  in  having  locks — ^not  a  small  advance, 
by-the-way,  and  one  for  which  wo»  are  in- 
debted to  the  Italian  engineers,  the  brothers 
Domenico.  The  canal  of  Sesostiis — ^re-open- 
ed by  Pharaoh  Necho  abont  605  B.C.,  again 
by  Ptolemy  P^iladelphos  300  B.C.,  once  again 
by  the  Caliphs,  and  abandoned  when  Yasco 
da  Qama  circumnavigated  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope— conducted  the  water  of  the  Bed  Sea 
to  the  Nile  near  Belbeys,  the  Bubastis  Agria 
of  the  BoAians.  It  was  ninety-six  miles 
long.  The  track  of  the  present  Suez  Canal 
only  follows  the  former  course  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  and  then  passes  to  Port  Said  on  the 
Mediteiranean.  The  sand  and  earth  of  the 
old  canal  were  drearily  excavated  by  fellahs 
who  toiled  with  wooden  shovels  and  bas- 
kets. The  steam-dredges  of  M.  De  Lesseps 
were  sixty  in  number,  of  two  kinds,  and  de- 
posited the  400,000,000  cubic  yards  of  mud 
and  sand  on  banks  at  a  regulated  distance 
from  the  canaL 

The  Pharos  of  Alexandria^  said  to  have 
been  450  feet  high,  was  a  beacon  to  the  road- 
stead of  Alexandria.  This  city  was  built 
by  what  might  have  seemed  the  whim  of 
a  man  who  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
came  to  Bhacotis,  a  place  ^cupied  by  a  lit- 
tle group  of  hovels,  and  spread  his  Macedo- 
nian cloak  on  the  ground  for  the  plan  of  a 
city  to  bear  his  name.  He  saw  it  rise  in 
his  mind's  eye,  and  gave  his  directions  for 
the  avenues,  the  Serapeeum,  the  Bruchion, 
and  other  public  bulldogs,  took  up  his  line 
of  maich  for  the  teeming  East,  and  never 
saw  Alexandria.  Tet  posterity  approved 
his  judgment,  and  his  city  has  embalmed 
his  name. 

One  of  our  contributions  in  the  line  of 
light-houses  is  the  dovetailed  block  system 
introduced  by  Smeaton  in  1760  at  tl^e  Ed- 
dystone,  copied  by  the  Stephensons  at  Bell 
Bock,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  at  the 
Skerryvores,  and  still  later  at  Wolf  Island. 
Others  are  the  screw-pile  and  the  truss- 
£rame  systems,  which  are  convenient  in 
many  places  where  the  column  of  mason- 
ry is  not  suitable.  Farther,  the  mode  of 
lighting  is  much  more  eminently  superior  to 
the  past  than  is  the  mere  structure.  When 
Smeaton  had  finished  the  Eddystone  it  was 
lighted  by  twenty-four  tallow-candles  stuck 
■"  a  hoop.    Even  the  Tour  de  Corduan,  put 


up  with  so  much  expense  in  1610  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  was  for  a  long  time 
lighted  with  burning  logs  in  a  large  cres- 
set. The  catoptric  system  of  lamps  with 
parabolic  reflectors  was  introduced  into  the 
Tour  de  Corduan  soon  after  the  invention  of 
the  circnlar-wiok  and  centre-draught  lamp 
by  Argand,  of  Geneva,  in  1784 — a  lamp  which 
made  the  effective  iUnmination  of  light- 
houses possible. 

The  dioptric  system,  by  lenses,  was  at- 
tempted in  England  at  the  Soufh  Foreland 
light  in  1752  and  the  Portland  tight  in  1759, 
but  failed  for  want  of  skiU.  It  was  revived 
and  improved  by  Fresnel  in  1810.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  Lundy  Island  tight  in  1834, 
and  is  the  best  tight,  having  several  grades 
of  size,  aooording  to  importance  of  posi- 
tion. 

In  pile*driving  we  have  better  machine 
ery  than  the  Bomans,  who,  however,  made 
good  work  in  bridges  built  on  piles,  and  in 
constructing  coffer-dams  for  building  stone 
piers  in  river-beds.  Elm  piles  driven  by 
the  Bomans  at  London  were  in  good  order 
when  removed  to  build  the  abutments  of 
London  Bridge  in  1829.  CflBsar  threw  a  pUe 
and  trestle  bridge  across  the  Bhine  in  ten 
days.  Tn^an's  bridge  across  the  Danube* 
was  4770  feet  long,  having  twenty  semicir- 
cular arches  of  180  feet  5  inches  span  each. 
The  piers  were  of  stone,  the  superstructure 
wood.  There  were  also  many  bridges  in 
Bome. 

For  working  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  we,  however,  have  several  methods 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and,  indeed,  only 
used  to  valuable  purpose  witldn  the  centu- 
ry. The  first  use  of  the  diving-beU  in  en- 
gineering was  by  Smeaton  in  1779.  It  had 
been  used  for  a  century  or  two  as  a  curios- 
ity or  in  reclaiming  sunken  treasures,  and 
had  been  much  improved  by  HaUey  and  by 
Spalding  in  1774,  before  it  caane  into  Smea- 
ton's  hands. 

The  pneumatw  coiMOfi,  which  now  forms 
so  important  an  aid  in  sinking  piers  to  sol- 
id foundations  beneath  river-beds,  is  the 
invention  of  M.  Triger,  of  France,  where  it 
was  first  used  in  sinking  a  shaft  for  a  coal- 
pit through  a  stratum  of  quicksand  to  reach 
the  coal-measures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  riv- 
er Loire,  in  France.  It  consisted  of  a  tube 
made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  extended  as  the 
shaft  deepened.  The  lower  end  was  open, 
and  divided  by  a  floor  with  a  tightly  fitting 
trap-door  firom  a  middle  chamber,  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  had  a  similar  door.  By  means 
of  an  air-compressing  pump  the  water  was 
kept  out  of  the  lower  chamber,  where  the 
men  worked,  and  the  buckets  were  handed 
up  through  the  floors  to  the  top,  the  middle 
chamber  forming  an  air  look,  which  was  al- 
ternately in  communication  with  the  work- 
ing chamber  below  and  with  the  air-cham- 
ber above  it. 
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The  figure   shoirs  a  caiHon  used 
aome  yetuv  afterwiurd  in  building  tbe 
pien  of  a  bridf^e  at  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark.    A  Dincb  improved   and  ex- 
tended plan  waa  adopted  bj  Captain 
James  B,  Eada  in  boilding  tbe  riTer   i 
piers  of  the  minoiB  and  StLonis  Bail- 
way  Bridge  acioM  the  MiwiMippi; 
and  by  Colonel  W.  A.  Roebling  for  the 
pieiH  of  tbe  sospenBioa-bTidge  acron  ' 
the  East  River,  New  York.     In  each  - 
of  the  laat-mentioned  cases  tbe  c^a- 
Bon  1b  a  very  heavy  stmctuni,  de-   ■ 
signed  when  it  reached  tbe  solid  rock  ; 
to  remain  there,  be  bnilt  up  fiill  of 
mDSomy  or  coiioret«,  and  then  sap-   '_ 
port  tbe  pier  which  was  bailt  npon  it 
ae  it  descended ;  the  Triger  caiHon, 
after  its  function  as  a  pnenmatic  ex- 
cavating   chamber    was    completed, 
foimed  a  lining  for  the  shaft  in  a 
tieacberonB    soil ;    the    Copenhagen 
eaisaon  waa  lifted  m  the  piei  built  at 
the  bottom  progrewed  Dpwordly. 

Tbe  next  illnstration  shows  an  East 
River  caisson.  The  mode  adopt«d 
Em  getting  rid  of  the  excavated  m*- 
terial  in  the  New  York  caiBSon  is  the 

invention  of  H.Flenr  6t.  Denis,  chief 
engineer  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  l^Est, 

in  France.     It  consists  of  a  water- 
shaft  whose  lower  end  is  submeiged 

in  water  in  a  basin,  and  wbiota  is  trav- 
taatA  by  a  dredging  bnoket  or  grap-  ' 

pie,  according  as  mud  or  rock  has  to  i 

be  raised.     Tbe  condensed  sir  in  the 

other  part  of  tbe  in'tarioi  of  the  cais- 
son keeps  water  ezclnded,  and  makes 

it  habitable  for  the  workmen. 

In  the  St.  Iionis  caisson  the  sarkd, 

mnd,  and  stones  as  lai^  as  a  bickory- 

nnt  were  driven  out  of  tbe  oollect- 

iug  basin  in  the  floor  of  tbe  working  oumoo  u  coFDnusa. 

chamber  by  means  of  a  powerfiil  Jet 

of  air  which  lifted  a  colnmn  of  water  in  a   a  marvetoDS  featnre  both  in  character  and 

tube,  and  with  it  tbe  finer  excavated  materi-   in  extent.     London  and  Xiiverpool  are  cele- 

al,  the  pipe  discharging  it  over  tbe  side  int«  a   brated  for  tidal  docks.     The  first  named  bad 

lighter.  a  particular  object  in   grouping  the  mer- 

The  docks  of  some  prindpal  sea-ports  are   chantmen  of  special  trades  together  in  ba- 
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sinB  wheK  the  access  between  Tosaels  and 
warehousee  might  be  free,  and  within  wbUb 
which  were  guarded  bv  the  cnatom-hoiue 
antboritiee.  It  was  abo  desirable  to  pro- 
dn<»  more  wharf  room.  The  high  tides  of 
the  Ueney  render  the  port  of  Liverpool  very 
inconvenient  for  river  and  lighter  work,  and 
make  tidal  baaina  a  necessity.  The  quays 
of  Montreal  are  the  best  in  America. 

TliB  large  floating  derrick  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Pablic  Docks  picks  up  a  block 
of  100  tons,  is  towed  to  the  place  of  deposit, 
and  then  loners  the  block  into  the  position 
it  is  to  occupy  in  the  new  river  walL 

The  dry-docks  of  the  principal  naval  sta- 
tions of  the  world  ore  a  gieat  engineering 
succe«s,  and  would  have  vastly  astonished 
Archimedes,  who  bad  no  resource  but  a  bank 
of  earth  to  embay  hia  vessel,  and  then  pomp 
ont  the  pond. 

The  floating  dock  Btmrnda  is  an  iron 
vessel  of  a  rectangnlar  shape,  with  a  round- 
ed bow  and  a  strong  caisson  gate  at  the 
stem.  The  vessel  has  a  double  skin,  with 
a  large  intervening  apace.  Into  the  inner 
baton  n  ship  is  floated  witile  the  dock  is  par- 
mei^ed;  the  caisson  being  closed, 


the  wat«T  in  the  dock  and  space 
intervening  between  the  two  skina 
is  pumped  out  so  that  the  interior 
may  be  dry  to  allow  work  ou  the 
vessel,  and  the  jacket  may  have 
snffloient  flotative  power  to  carry 
itoload. 

The  Btrmvda  was  built  in  En- 
gland and  was  towed  to  Bermuda- 
by  war  vesselsi  This  dock  cost 
(1,250,000,  and  has  the  following 
dimensions :  extreme  length,  381 
feet ;  width  inside,  63  feet  9  inch- 
es ;  depth,  74  feet  5  inchee.  The 
weight  is  8350  tons.  The  dock  is 
U-shaped,  and  the  section  tbrongh- 
ont  is  similar.  It  is  built  with  two 
skins  fore  and  oftat  a  distance  of 
twenty  te«t  apart.  The  space  be- 
tween the  skins  is  divided  by  & 
water  -  tight  bulkhead,  running 
with  the  middle  line  the  entira 
length  of  the  doelc,  each  lialf  be- 
ing divided  into  three  chambera 
by  like  bulk-heads.  The  three 
chambers  are  isspectively  named 
"load,"  "balance,"  and  "air"  com- 
partments. The  first-named  cham- 
ber is  pumped  fuU  in  eight  boun. 
when  a  ship  is  about  to  be  docked, 
and  the  dock  is  thus  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  horizontal  bulk- 
heads which  divide  the  other  two 
cbambeiB.  Water  sufficient  to 
sink  the  struotnre  low  enough  to 
permit  a  reasel  to  enter  is  forced 
into  the  balance  chambers  l>y 
iw  »>■>.  means  of  valves  in  the  extomaJ 
skin.  The  vessel  having  floated 
in,  the  next  operation  is  to  place  and  se- 
cure the  end  caissons,  which  act  as  gates. 
When  the  water  is  ^ected  from  the  "  load" 
chamber,  the  dock  with  the  vessel  in  it  rises, 
the  water  in  the  dock  being  allowed  to  de~ 
crease  by,  opening  the  sluices  in  the  cais- 
sons. The  dock  is  trimmed  by  letting  the 
water  out  of  the  "balance"  chamber  into 
the  stmcture  itself.  The  inside  of  the  dook 
is  cleared  of  water  by  valves  in  the  skin,  and 
it  is  left  to  dry.  When  it  l>ecomes  neces- 
sary to  nndock  the  vessel  the  valves  in  the 
external  skins  of  the  "  balance"  chamber 
ore  opened  in  order  to  flU  them,  and  the 
culverts  in  the  caissons  are  also  opened,  and 
the  dock  sunk  to  a  given  depth.  Trom  keel 
to  gunwale  nine  main  water-tight  ribs  ex- 
tend, fiuther  dividing  the  distance  between 
the  two  skins  into  eight  compartments; 
thus  there  ore  altogether  forty'Cight  water- 
tight divisions.  Fromee  made  of  strong 
plates  and  angle-iron  strengthen  the  skina 
between  the  main  ribe.  Four  eteam  en- 
gines and  pumps  on  each  side — each  pump 
has  two  suctions,  emptying  a  division  of  an 
•'  air"  chamber — are  fitted  to  the  dock,  and 
theae  also  fiU  a  division  of  the  "  load"  cham- 
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bar.  Wbea.it  becomes  neoeasuy  to  etaaa, 
paint,  <a  repair  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  it 
ia  oaieened  bj  the  weight  of  wat«r  in  tbe 
"  load"  obambere  of  one  aide,  and  the  middle 
line  is  raiaed  about  five  feet  oat  of  water. 
The  Boj/al  Alfred,  bearing  the  flag  of  the 
admiral  on  the  etatloQ,  and  weighing  6000 
tone,  was  lilted  by  tbia  dock,  her  keel  re«t- 
ing  on  a  central  line  of  blocks  uianged  on 
the  floor  of  the  dock,  the  ahip  being  ehored 
,[tp  with  timbere  all  aronnd  the  top  aidea. 

Steam-pmnpa  are  important  among  the 
engineering  deTicea  of  the  day.  The  necea- 
■ity  of  pnmping  water  from  udnea,  from 
ponda  in  draining,  or  from  aouken  veaaela, 
urfFer-dama,  or  wet  ezoaTatiouB,  haa  given 
great  importance  to  that  q)eoial  application 
f^the  steam-engine. 

The  ComiBh  engine  has  alieady  been  n- 
leiTed  to,  but  there  ia  a  boat  of  machinee 
tat  nae  on  ahipboard,  for  wieoking,  at  rail- 
way watering  stations,  and  need  by  mana- 
faetoieiB  who  reqoini  water  in  large  quan- 
tity. 

Peminet  vas  the  greatest  engineer  of  hie 
time,  tbe  boilder  of  the  fiunoiu  bridge  of 
Nenilly ,  and  many  other  atnietnres  in  Fnmoe, 
the  flneat  of  their  day,  some  of  which  yet  re- 
m^n  witneoaee  to  his  akill  and  perfect  taste. 
It  is  nndeiatood  that  his  masteipieoe,  the 
bridge  of  NeoUly,  was  partially  destroyeil  by 
the  French  during  the  Oerman  invasion,  to 
render  it  impassable  to  the  enemy.  This 
was  the  first  twd  bridge.  The  Waterloo 
Bridge,  by  Bennie,  ia  even  a  more  magnifi- 
cent example.  This  ia  mentioned  to  intro- 
duce the  &ot  that  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
pont*  «t  okuMtrfM  in  tbe  reign  of  Lonis  XVI. 
bad  no  better  contrivance  for  pumping  ont 


hie  oofier-dams  than  a  chain-pump — the  old 
noria,  the  na  Urtf  of  the  Arabs,  "  the  wheel 
brokenat  the  cistern"  of  Eccles.gxii.  6.  Bet- 
ter made,  it  is  trne,  but  the  same  otherwise. 
Perronet'a  cbapeleta  (d) — so  called  because 


rxtamm'i  OKAPiLin  (ouni-nnipi) 
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the  buckets  were  strnng  along  on  m  band  like 
the  beads  of  a  rosary — were  worked  by  horse- 
powor  at  Oileana,  twelve  at  a  time  being 
employed,  making  140  tevolntions  per  honf . 
Tbe  pallets  acted  aa  bnokets,  and  paaoed  at 
the  rate  of  9600  per  bom.  e  and  /  are  TlewB 
'  of  another  chapelet  of  Ferronet,  diiven  by  a 
water-wheel  in  the  stream  outside  the  ooflei- 
dam.  The  curretit  water-wbeels  used  for 
raising  water  for  tbe  city  of  London,  1731, 
were  under  the  arohes  of  London  Bridge,  and 
gave  way  to  the  Boulton  and  Watt  engine. 

For  drainage  pniposes  with  moderat*  liiti 
we  have  much  improved  lately,  and  princi- 
pally since  1840,  about  which  time  the  oen- 
trifngol  pomp  came  into  notice,  the  first 
form  being  an  inversion  of  the  tnibine,  the 
wheel  being  driven  by  steam  to  raise  the 
water  in  tbe  vertical  chate. 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  for  low  lifts  the 
scoop-wheel  is  much  employed.  At  Haar- 
lem Lake,  Holland,  are  the  largest  pomp- 
ing-engines  in  the  world,  perhaps.  They 
are  three  in  number,  have  annular  cylinders 
of  twelve  feet  diameter,  with  inner  cylinders 
of  seven  feet  diameter.  One  engine  works 
eleven  pnmps,  and  the  otheia  eight  each. 
Each  engine  lifts  sixty-six  tons  of  water  per 
stroke  to  a  height  of  ten  feet ;  when  pressed 
each  lifts  109  tons  per  stroke  to  that  height. 
Banning  ecooomicall;,  each  lifts  75,000,000 
pounds  of  water  one  foot  high  for  ulnety-four 
pounds  of  Welsh  coal.  The  net  effective 
force  of  each  is  350  horses ;  the  consumption 
of  fuel  is  two  and  a  quarter  ponnds  per 
hoise-power  per  boor.  The  surface  drained 
by  the  three  engines  is  45,230  acres,  an  aver- 
age lift  of  the  wat«r,  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  tides,  being  sixteen  feet.  All  other 
drainage  euterprisea  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  those  of  Holland.  They  inclnde  an 
area  of  223,0^acieB  drained  by  mechanical 

Prominent  among  the  engineering  enter- 
prises of  the  day  are  the  tunneling  of  monnt- 
un  chains  and  tbe  removal,  by  drilling  and 
blasting,  of  sobmarine  obstmctions. 


It  is  Just  about  350  years  since 
gunpowder  was  first  used  in 
blasting  by  tbe  German  miners 
in    Hungary ;    now    it   seems 
f  strange  that  any  great  enter- 
I    prise   in    rock   should   be    at- 
tempted withont  it.     The  pa- 
tient labor  of  the  men  who 
,   chiseled  their  way  throngh  & 
■  mile  of  rock  near  Vlcovaro  in 
making  the  secondBoman  aque- 
duct, the  Anio  Vetus,  is  rather 
sad  than  exhilarating  when  we 
conlideithe  unpaid  labor  of  the 
poor  slaves  who  hewed  oat  the 
tnnneL 

Two  vast  jobs  of  tunneling 
II.  ranges  of  monntains  have  late- 

ly been  completed — the  Mont 
Cenis  and  the  Eoosao  tunnels.  Another, 
larger  one  is  in  progress — the  St.Gotboid. 
In  each  case  the  work  was  done,  or  is  being 
done,  by  drills  operated  by  compiessed-air 
engines,  the  escaping  air  at  the  workings 
being  an  element  of  great  valne,  as  it  pro- 
vides frwb  air  at  that  point  and  eetabliahee 
an  outward  current. 

This  whole  business  of  exhausting  ^x, 
oompresslng  air,  and  using  the  comparative 
vacuum  or  the  positive  pressure,  is  vary  new. 
It  is  true,  Otto  Guerioke  had  an  alr-pnmp  in 
1660,  and  Samuel  Pepye  says,  February  15, 
1865,  of  his  visit  to  tbe  Eoyal  Society  at 
Gresbam  College, "It  is  a  most  acoeptAble 
thing  to  hear  tbeir  discourse  and  to  see  their 
experiments ;  which  were  this  day  on  fire, 
and  how  it  goes  out  in  a  place  where  the  syre 
is  not  &ee,  and  sooner  out  where  the  ayre  is. 
exhansted,  which  they  showed  by  an  engine 
on  purpose." 

These  were  but  chamber  expeilmenta,  and 
tur  used  in  an  engine  can  not  probably  be 
traced  back  of  Glosebrook's  Englisb  patent 
of  IJOT,  which  had  tbe  principal  features  of 
the  modem  approved  forms.  Btiriing's  en- 
gine, 16S7,  was  used  at  the  Dundee  Foundry, 
Scotland,  ibr  some  years.  Medhurst  patent- 
ed in  1799  the  device  of  condensing  air  to  be 
used  at  the  workings  into  reservoirs  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  shaft  by  engines  at  the  sur- 
face. Bcmpas  had  an  air-driven  carriage  in 
18S8.  The  rock-drills  at  the  Bardonneche 
end  of  the  Mont  Cenls  tunnel  were  driven 
by  a<r  compressed  by  a  onrions  apparatus 
devised  by  Sommeilleur,  the  volume  of  air 
compressed  daily  being  636,020  oubio  feet, 
giving  137,ffr0  feet  at  the  drills  under  a 
pressure  of  six  atmospheres.  Air-pumps 
condensed  the  air  at  the  French  end  of  the 
tunnel. 

Air,  steam,  and  gunpowder  are  working 
hand  in  hand  through  the  mountains  and 
uider  the  water.  Now  18,500  pounds  of 
gunpowder  in  three  charges,  simnltaneona- 
ly  fired,  tear  at  one  crash  400,000  tons  of 
chalk  from  the  face  of  Bound  Down  Cliff, 
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neas  Dotdt  ;  noir  twenty-thme  tone  of  pow- 
der in  kegB  heave  the  roof  from  the  preTions- 
I7  excavated  ckvem  60  by  140  feet  beneath 
the  Blo«Mm  Book  ia  the  harbor  of  8bd 
Franoisoo.  Jumper  drills  have  long  been 
pegging  ftWftf  at  the  works  in  the  East 
Bivec,  wheie  daugeroiu  rocks  and  leeb  are 
being  removed  to  a  safe  depth,  or  oat  away 
Ut  ImproTB  the  appioachee  or  pxevant  dan- 
gerous cnirenti  and  «ddiea.  The  woAs  at 
Ballett's  Point  are  among  the  moot  impor- 
tant of  these,  and  here  the  headings  are 
driTcin  radiating  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan, 
and  are  joined  by  eross  gallerjee  which 
leave  aqnam  pillars  to  sappcrt  the  rock 
oeiling  on  which  the  sea  beats.  The  gal- 
leries are  munbeied,  and  embonoh  into  a 
common  area  (a),  whence  the  exoavated 
tetial  ia  lifted  by  cranes ;  e  is  the  shore  line. 
The  roof  will  come  off  some  day  with  a  bang, 
andthe  fragments  will  fall  into  the  pit, 
and  may  be  Tcmored  thence  by  grap- 
pling. 

Closely  allied  to  this  work  is  that  of 
boring  Artesian  and  oil  wells.  These 
also  seem  tobelong  tonsof  "the  latter 
days,"  althoDgh  it  has  always  been  the 
case  that  wetla  dng  in  some  strata  be- 
come Arteeian.  If  the  sonioe  of  inpply 
be  high  enoagb,  tbey  ran  over,  as  at 
ArtoJB,  from  whence  they  are  named. 

If  the  Chinese  of  the  province  On- 
Tong-Kias  did  really  bore  the  flowing 
wells  to  a  depth  of  trom  1600  to  1800 
feet,  we  must  admit  that  we  hare  bat 
few  to  exceed  that  depth.  London's 
Trafelgar  Sqnaie  wells  aie  only  393 
fleet;  they  soon  reach  wat«r  seams  in 
the  chalk.  The  well  at  Calais,  France, 
is  1138  feet;  Donchery,  Ardennes,  1816 
feet;  Grenelle,  J802;  PB«8y,1913;  brine 
weltat  Kiaaiogep,aOQO;  Belcher's  angai 
refinery, St. Lonie, 3197.  TheColnmbus, 
Ohio,  2700  feet,  and  6t  Lonis  County 
Farm,  3335  feet,  are  failores  as  Arteeian 


Iron  has  entered  largely  into  modem  struc- 
tures, and  the  time  seems  near  at  hand  when 
important  bnildiugs  will  be  made  of  brick, 
Iron,  and  cement.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  made 
a  long  step  ahead  in  1851,  when  he  construct- 
ed of  iron  the  bnilding  to  which  England 
invited  the  representatives  of  all  nations. 
The  constrnotoTs  of  iron  honses  in  onr  cities 
most  abandon  the  attempt  to  imitate  in  iron 
the  shapes  which  are  proper  to  such  mate- 
rials aa  brick  and  stone. 

The  gnat  anooess,  so  far,  is  in  roofs.  Those 
of  the  Grand  Central  Railway  D6p6t,  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  Tork,  and  the  St.  Pan- 
das Statton  of  the  Midland  Constiea  Bail- 
way,  England,  are  eminent  instances.  The 
(brmer  was  constructed  by  Buckhont^  and  is 
668  feet  long,  199  feet  2  inches  between  walls. 
It  covers  about  three  acres.  The  St.  Pan- 
eras  Station  has  a  span  of  240  feet,  a  length 
of  600  EiMtt,  covering  five  platforms,  ten  lines 
of  r^ls,  and  a  cab  stand  twenty-five  feet 

The  use  of  iron  in  stmetures  marks  the 
work  of  the  century.  Engineers  have  In 
their  adaptation  of  the  new  material  con- 
trived a  new  set  of  forms  and  part«,  and 
made  an  entirely  new  set  of  calculations. 
The  genius  and  skill  were  not  wanting  be- 
fore, we  may  say,  but  the  previous  century 
had  not  the  iron  in  quantity. 

Bridge -bnilding  affords  a  remarkable 
gronp  of  structnres  ill  iron.  There  are  four 
forms,  the  ardt,  tnut,  mtpmhim,  tubular. 
The  projects  become  more  and  more  bold. 

The  fliHt  iron  bridge  was  one  of  cast-iron 


■  HoM  ol  tlM  illaitntlODs  forllilB  article,  (loEi 
page  en  to  page  930,  ue  borronred  (rom  Knlghei 
Mte)iamieal  Dittlvfmry,  pnbUiftad  bj  J.  B.  Ford    ttoo-brUKs  oE 
MdCa,Ne«YalL 


,ha  c«t-lron  ircb  brldifo  of  BM 

m  pnJKted  ij  Tslfonl  lor  enuring  the  Tb*m«. 

mil  a  bridge  of  cut-Iron  HCt]ODi,(IOO  feet  apan.  proposed 

Telford  lor  the  Menal  Btralti  In  preEeience  to  the  naspen. 

in  decided  npon  hj  the  commlt- 

Sontbirack  Bridge,  UO  leet  apai. 
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MctiouB  ocToes 
tlie  Severn  at 
Colebrookd«le,  in 
Eogland,  erected 
in  J779  by  Dwby 
■nd  WilkiuBon, 
nnleaa  we  may 
meutioa  a  foot 
ehaJn-bridge  ut- 
Mity  feet  long 
unMatbeTeeein 
1741,  uid  credit 
the  obain-bridgq 
in  n  monntaiu 
pMS  mt  King- 
tong,  in  China.  In 
1796  Wilson  erect- 
bridge  too  fleet 
above  the  watec 
over  the  Wear  at 
goadecland.  In 
1818-36  Telfoid 
spanned  the  He- 
nai  8traita  by  hla 
BO-oalled  ekt^n- 
hridge.  Ironntda 
B  with  oonpllng 
a  links  form  the 
I  oatenaiy.  Soath- 
§   wark  Bridge  (o) 


of   ( 


S  vonMoin,  and 
l!  waa  erected  in 
B    1619. 

9       The      highest 

I   bridge     in     the 

1    world  la  tiie  Ter- 

g   mgas  Viaduct,  on 

B   the     Lima     and 

"   Oroya    Eailway, 

In  the  Andes  of 

Pern.   It  is  12,000 

feet    above    the 

level  of  the 

575  feet  long,  and 

formed  of  three 

iron  tmse  spans 

on  iron  piere. 

Thebridge  late- 
ly bnilt  ■orosa  the 
Hiseissippi  at  St. 
Lonie  has  a  oom- 
ponnd  system 
of  steel  tnbolar 
arches  support- 
ing the 
road-beds.  It  has 
three  spans  of  497, 
515,  and  497  feet 
respectively.  The 
middle  aioh  has 
bat  one  fellow  in 


vrorld,  that  of  Knilinbiirg,  in  Holland. 
Its  engineer  is  CaptsJnEads,  and  it  has  lately 
been  opened  amidst  great  rejoicing.  It  hM 
a  donble-track  railway  upon  the  lower  level, 
aad  a  roadway  thirty-fonr  feet  wide  and  two 
footways  each  eight  fee^  wide  npon  the  up- 
per level.  The  Til  in"'"  roads  which  converge 
npon  this  viadnct  have  freight  d^pdts  near 
the  water,  bnt  the  passenger  trains  pass 
thiongh  a  tnnnel  4800  feet  in  length  be- 
neath the  river-side  part  of  the  city,  and 
reach  the  np-town  d^pAt.  Each  span  con- 
sists of  four  arches,  having  two  membeis 
each,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one.  Each  mem- 
ber is  of  two  parallel  oast-steel  tabes  nine 
inches  in  exterior  diameter  set  closely  to- 
getlier,  and  each  made  in  four  segments, 
whose  Jonotions  form  ribs.  The  npper  and 
lower  membeTS  are  eight  feet  apart.  The 
whole  stmctnre  is  stiffened  by  systems  of 
diagonal,  vertical,  and  horizontal  braoea. 

The  aioh  formed  a  very  important  mem- 
ber of  nuwy  wooden  bridges,  and  still  does 
of  some  iron  tmsees. 

Another  tnbolar  arch  bridge  is  that  of  the 
Washington  Aqnednct  aorosa  Bock  Ciesk, 
erected  by  General  Heiga.  It  has  a  spam  of 
SOD  ftot  and  a  rise  of  twenty  feet,  uid  eon- 
sists  of  two  ribs,  each  composed  of  sereuteen 
oaat-iron  pipes,  flanged  and  tiolted  together. 
The  pipes  are  lined  with  staves  to  prevent 
freezing,  and  have  a  clear  water  way  of  three 
feet  six  inches.  Throogh  them  passes  the 
wat«r  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Fairmonnt  Bridge  across  the  Sohnyl- 
kill  is  100  fiset  wide,  was  bnllt  by  the  Phm- 
nixville  Bridge  Company,  and  is  the  Quest 
example  of  an  iron  trass  bridge  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Those  Chinese  prevent  many  a  broad  and 
fall  etat«ment  by  having  anticipated  the 
Western  barbarians  in  so  many  things :  gun- 
powder, the  mariner's  oompsas,  movable- 
type  printing,  paper  of  rags,  gla^g  of  pot- 
tery, silk,  and  boring  for  gas  and  brino. 
Suspension-bridges  also  have  been  long  used 
in  China  and  Thibet  One  noticed  by  Tor- 
ner,  near  Tqliiii-Chien,  was  140  feet  long, 
on  foni  cateAtty  obains ;  one  in  Qnito,  ob- 
served by  Humboldt,  was  of  rope  four  ioob- 
es  in  dituneter,  made  of  agave  fibre ;  one  io 
Aligpore,  in  Hlndoetan,  is  130  feet  in  length, 
and  made  of  cane  with  iron  fksteninga ; 
Hooker  notices  seveiol  in  Nepaul ;  SoamOECi 
refers  to  snspenmon- bridges  In  Europe  in 
1615. 

The  suspension -bridge  was  waiting  fbr 
iron.  The  first  iron  suspension -bridge  in 
Europe,  possibly  in  the  world,  was  a  chain- 
bridge  across  the  Tees  in  I74I.  Telford 
threw  one  across  the  Henai  Straits,  570  feet, 
in  1890;  it  is  of  rods  with  conpUng  links. 
The  Friboorg  Bridge,  880  feet,  was  erected 
in  1S30.  The  Niagara  Bailway  Bridge,  821 
feet,  was  erected  by  Boebliug,  1SG5.    The 
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Wheeling  Bridge,  aoroes  the  Ohio,  1010 
feet,  erected  by  Ellet,  was  blown  down. 
The  Cincinnati  Bridge,  acioss  the  Ohio, 
was  constraoted  by  Roebling  in  1866.  It 
ia  1057  feet  between  piers ;  each  cable  has 
5180  wires,  each  laid  with  a  given  strain 
to  bear  its  part  of  the  load.  This  was  a 
grand  conception.  The  weight  of  wire 
is  1,060,183  pounds.  The  new  Niagara 
Bridge,  Just  below  the  basin  of  the  falls, 
is  1264  feet  span,  190  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter, and  was  erected  in  1869. 

We  are  now  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge^ 
5862  feet  between  termini,  1600  feet  be- 
tween river  piers,  and  80  feet  wide. 

The  tnbolar  bridge  erected  at  Conway, 
Wales,  preceded  that   over  the  Menai 
Straits.    Succeeding  them  is  the  Victoria 
Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
Montreal.     The  principle  of  all  is  the 
same:   a  tube   of  rectangular  section 
forming  a  hollow  girder.    The  material 
is  cast  and  wrought  iron,  so  disposed  as 
to  secure  the  valuable  features  of  each 
kind.     It  was   demanded  that  trains 
should  be  permitted  to  cross  each  way 
aimultaneously  at  full  speed  on  the  two 
tracks ;  that  it  should  be  100  feet  above 
the  water;  that  no  centring  should  be 
used  to  temporarily  obstruct  navigation. 
St^henson  made  the  first  estimates,  and 
Fairbaim  brought  into  use  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  strength  of  materials 
and  skill  in  the  di^>osition  of  parts  to 
bear  strains  to  which  different  i>ortions 
of  a  structure  are  sutrjected.     The  tubes  nov  nuss  axd  i^mau  BRnwaa. 

are  respectively  260,  472,  472,  and  260      a,  &» «,  am  fonns  of  trnnea  lor  moderate  apana.    a, 
feet,  the  larger   ones  weighing   about  nctangolar-tabe  Mdge.    b.  Iron  arch  and  lattice  girder 

4,032,000  pounds  each.    The  tubes  were  J^*^,,,  V*"*x,*^  I^SF^    ^  ^  princlpiU  span  of 

iJ«4i7  *v«  Sr.»4.«  4.^^^A  *    4.x.  '     "^  "''*''  the  Kulllnbnrg  Ballway  bridge  over  the  Leek,  a  branch  of 

built  on  floats,  towed  to  their  positions,  the  Rhine.    Ithaanln^apda;  the  oneahoWniaSlSfeet 

raised  by  powerful  hydrostatic  jacks,  the  total  length,  4M  feet  dear  span.    Its  only  riyal  in  length 

masonry  being  built  beneath  them  as  the  ^  ^^  middle  span  of  Captain  Eads'a  bridge  acrooB  the 

lifldnir  i>TooefidMi      THa  iiu\\ra  Tnsi^Aii  rm  Ml«Bla»lppl  at  St  Lonla.    e  la  a  troaa  bridge  over  the  Avon 

wf^!  ^r^^^     5  J^      rested  on  ^  KngUmd.  the  mid  length  resting  on  a  doater  of  screw 

beams  on  the  ledges  of  the  towers.    The  piiesL 

lifting  chains  weighed  224,000  pounds 


each,  and  were  of  six-feet  sections,  which 
were  taken  out,  a  section  at  a  time,  after 
each  lift  was  made,  and  the  tube  rested  on 
the  masonry  beneath  it  wlule'&e  piston  of 
the  jack  descended  ready  for  another  lift. 
The  pressure  of  the  water  beneath  the  ram 
was  2K  tons  per  square  inch.  The  tubes 
were  lifted  100  feet  above  tide-water,  as- 
eending  in  high  perpendicular  grooves  in 
the  faces  of  the  towers,  which  were  closed 
np  by  masonry  as  the  lifting  proceeded.  It 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  1850. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal  had  no 
such  extremely  heavy  work.  It  is  176  feet 
leis  than  two  miles  long,  having  twenty-five 
spans,  the  centre  one  330  feet,  the  others  each 
940  feet  long.  The  centre  span  is  60  feet 
above  the  summer  level  of  the  water,  and 
has  a  slight  descent  toward  each  end.  The 
cost  was  £1,250,000. 


But  one  of  the  bridges  mentioned  above 
was  standing  when  the  old  bell  of  the  red 
brick  house  in  Philadelphia  rang  out, '' Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  the  land  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof  I"  The  solitary  ex- 
ception was  the  chain -bridge  across  the 
Tees.  This  bridge  has  long  since  passed 
away,  was  but  a  solitary  precursor  of  the 
coming  age  of  iron  bridges,  and  in  mode  of 
structure  chains  have  given  way  to  wire, 
first  of  iroui  then  of  steeL 

WOOD-WORKmO. 

In  no  department  of  mechanical  progress 
has  the  advancement  been  more  thorough 
than  in  the  machinery  for  the  working  of 
wood.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  what 
were  the  tools  and  modes  of  the  wood- 
worker f   With  the  axe,  adze,  pit-Baw>  whip- 
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saw,  handasw,  chisel,  and  rasp  excellent 
work  waa  done ;  bat  it  ma;  be  said  that, 
with  the  exoeptiOD  of  a  few  saw -mills, 
there  waa  no  machinerr  foi  wood-working. 
How  infrequent  were  die  Baw-miUs  ma;  be 
frathered  from  tJie  fact  that  one  eetabliehed 
in  England  in  1663  b;  a  Dntehman .  was 
abandoned  from  fear  of  personal  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  populace,  and  in  1767  one 
at  Lbnehonae,  in  tbe  eaatem  part  of  Lon- 
don, was  deitroyed  by  a  mob  of  sawjeni 
who  considered  their  oraft  in  danger. 

The  writer  diatinotl  j  lecollects  when  logs 
and  tree  trunks  were  habitually  sawed  from 
end  to  end,  to  work  them  into  dimension 
stuff,  by  two  sawyers,  one  standing  on  the 
log  and  tbe  otbei  in  a  pit  beneath  with  a 
veil  over  his  eyes  to  keep  out  the  sawdust. 
And  what  a  hard-working,  sad,  dmnken  set 
these  sawyera  were,  and  how  the  top-sawyer 
bOHsed  the  wretch  in  the  hole,  who  palled 
down,  while  he  above,  with  shonlden  like 
(Ok  Atlas,  swung  bia  weight  upon  the  handles 
abovel  This  lasted  well  into  our  century ; 
bnt  now  we  have  a  host  of  saw-mills  of 
various  kinds  woridng  on  tbe  moat  exten- 
sive scale  at  the  great  lumbering  centres, 
and  maohines  for  special  work  in  all  cities 
where  the  stuff  thns  ronghly  "  got  ont" 
into  square  stuff  or  merohantable  lumber  is 
sawed  into  ^onk,  dimension  lumber,  slats, 
scale-boards,  veneers,  and  what  not. 

The  circular  saw  was  introduced  into  En- 
gland in  1790,  but  its  inventor  is  not  known. 
Oeneral  Sir  gunnel  Benlham,  the  most  re- 
nowned of  all  inventors  of  wood-working 
machinery,  and  to  whom  we  shall  have  to 
refer  several  times,  patented  in  1793  tbe 
'lenoh,  slit,  parallel  guide,  and  sliding  bevel ; 


gnide.  The  machine  hae  now  attained  an 
excellence  and  completeness  which  leave 
little  to  be  desired. 

In  the  stationary  form  of  the  machine 
the  saws  are  either  single  or  in  gangs.  The 
portable  kind  has  an  upper  saw  to  complete 
the  kerf  made  only  partially  through  tbe 
larger  logs  by  the  lower  saw.  Such  is 
known  as  a  doiitle  mis.  The  log  carriage 
travBls  on  ways,  the  feed  being  by  a  pinion 
meahing  into  a  rack  beneath  the  carriage. 

After  the  ont  the  head-blocks  are  simul- 
taneously moved  np,  bringing  the  log  a  dia- 
tance  nearer  to  the  aaw  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  board  desired,  plus  the  width  of 
tbe  kerf  made  by  the  saw.  Very  rapid  and 
handy  are  these  saws,  bnt  the  men  of  "76 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  We  had 
rude  gate  saws  driven  by  flutter  wheels,  or 
geared  up  for  motion  irom  a  larger  wheeL 
There  was  then  no  premonition  of  the  saw- 
mills which  hum  in  all  onr  ports  and  buss 
in  all  the  forests  of  the  land. 

The  veneer  saw,  a  peculiar  adaptation  of 
the  circular  saw,  with  thin  segmental  teeth 
on  a  thin  hub  of  lai^  diameter,  was  invent- 
ed by  B"*'"ftl'- 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  scioll-saw,  also 
named  a  jig  saw  from  its  rapid  vertical  mo- 
tion. It  haa  a  narrow  thin  blade  which 
eats  ita  way  in  a  wonderful  manner  through 
the  stuff  which  is  moved  against  it,  eliding 
on  the  sorf^oe  of  a  flat  table  through  which 
the  saw  reciprocates.  The  band  saw  ts  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  is  a  steel  ribbon 
with  a  senated  edge,  and  runs  on  two  band 
wheels,  one  of  which  is  driven  by  the  steam- 

The  plauiug-maohine  for  wood  aaaoiaed 
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three  elwpes  before  it  settled  into 
BDt  preferred  formj  indeed/there 
two  kinds.  Qeneral  Benlbam'H  machiiie, 
patented  In  1791,  was  like  au  iinmense  plane 
poahed  over  the  sarfac«  of  tbe  board.  Bra- 
mah'a  macbine,  1803,  is  what  is  called  the 
(roMTM  jf laiMT,  the  cutters  being  on  tie  low- 
er edge  of  a  levolving  disk,  wbicb  revolves 
with  it«  vertical  aibor  above  tbe  boaid, 
which  passes  beneath  it.  The  more  com- 
mon and  generallf  useful  form  of  tbe  ptan- 
ing-machine  has  revolving  cnttere  on  hor- 
izontal axes,  which  work  tbe  top  of  the 
board.  Bj  an  extension  of  the  principle 
another  cntter  ma;  work  the  lower  soifaoe, 
and  two  otbetB  on  vertical  axes  drees  tbe 
edges,  or  sqaare  atnff  may  be  dressed  on  all 
■ides,  or  one  or  moif  of  tbe  cutters  may  have 
such  conformation  as  to  plane  monldings  on 
thestnfil 

This  ie  the  monlding-macliine,  whose  nse- 
fnlness  it  is  hard  to  exaggerate,  bat  the 
admirable  Bentham  and  the  equally  useful 
and  p«rhaps  equally  brilliant  Bramah  would 


gaze  with  keen  zest  upon  the  ontgrowth  of 
their  genius  and  pains. 

Another  form  of  moulding-machine  bas  a 
vertical  shaft,  with  cutten  of  the  confomia- 
tion  required  protruding  through  a  table, 
BO  as  to  work  the  edges  of  tbe  stuff  brought 
against  them,  directed  by  the  band  or  by  a 

The  joiner,  or  gtmeral  wood-worker,  is  anoth- 
er of  the  late  additions  to  the  shop.  The 
number  of  years  it  haa  been  in  use  can  al- 
most be  counted  on  tbe  fingers  of  the  two 
bands.  Though  tbe  term  may  not  have 
been  so  intended,  yet  it  is  well  placed,  fbr 
it  holds  a  very  commanding  rank.  It 
planes  flat,  moulding,  and  beaded  surfaces; 
it  rips  or  crosscuts  {  it  boras  and  counter- 
bores  ;  it  mordsas  and  tenons,  ezecut«e 
squaring-np,  grooving,  tonguing,  rabbeting, 
mitring,  chamfering,  and  wedge  >  cutting ; 
it  is  a  JBck-of-all-work,  the  handy  man  of 
the  shop,  with  unflagging  energy  and  sin- 
gular versatility.  It  well  representa  the 
roatnre  mind  of  the  ages,  being  a  mvUiim  ia 
pareo,  the  combination  of  a  set  of  separate 
machines,  possessing  the  attributes  of  each, 
which  it  is  ready  to  torn  to  aocount  at  any 
time,  not  always  together,  but  in  rapid  suo- 
cession  at  short  notice. 

The  mortising-machine  may  have  had  a 
precarious  existence  before  General  Sir  Bnvi- 
uel  Bentham,  but  we  have  no  troce^^ 
Bentham  describes  the  self-actin^^^bine 
in  his  patent  of  1793.  TTi^  ^S^SiVtion  in- 
eludes  the  operation  by  -"J^g^^^iolf  previ- 
ously bored  is  elongatedj^  ^  ^^^^i  into  a 
Blot,  and  also  the  J^JM^f  making  the  mor- 

^^■^^^s*^*.^"!*?! 

^also  bad  a  pivoted  Utble 

and  a  doable  or  fork- 

larallel  mor- 


of  the  work, 
for  oblique  r 

ed  chisel  f     diortising,      

ma^ng  narrow  pi 


ward  the  «w|ipn»sipn  m  k..^  Jioirible  ttafflc 
in  human  flesh  which  for  onknown  ages   ^ 
has  desolated  the  richest  lands  of  Aftico.   i 
In  his  fonner  Jotimeys  Sir  Samuel  had  trav-   J 
ersed  countries  of  extreme  fertility  in  Cen-     i 
tral  Africa,  with  a  healthy  olimata  favorable   tj 
for  the  settlement  of  Enropeans,  at  a  mean 
altitude  of  4000  feet  above  tbe  sea-level. 
This  large  and  almost  bonndleas  extent  of 
country  was  well  peopled  by  a  race  who 
only  required  the  protection  of  a  strong  bat 

'  Imaina.  A  tTarrlti*  ef  tht  OepidaUm  to  Cm- 
iTtU  A/riea  for  OfSt^pruilan  af  Oit  SImt-Trade,  or- 
fantitdbpUMAii^KlfHtttfSen*-  Br  Sir  BiHcin. 
W.  BAin,  Puhs,  H.A.,  ?.&&,  F.ILa.S.,  HalOT-OeD- 
«nl  of  the  OttoDun  Smplre,  etc,  etc  With  Mips, 
Portrait*,  snd  lUnstntioiia.    Den  York:  Hsiper  ■"' 
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in  ft  (»rriage,  and  hu  an  an- 
tonmtic  feed  movement  hj 
means  of  a  screw.  The  chis- 
el (or  chiaela  for  blocks  witli 
more  than  on«  score)  is  is  a 
Tertioallj  leciprooatiug  slider 
in  the  frame  above. 

The  latest  improvements 
in  mortiaing-machines  have 
much  Increased  their  capaci- 
ty and  range  of  work,  special 
machines  being  made  for  va- 
rious datiee.  One  principal 
fe&tnre  is  that  for  bringing 
the  chieei  into  action  and  de- 
termining its  depth  of  attoke 
hy  simply  pressing  apon  a 
treadle,  the  chiBel  being  qni- 
escent  as  soon  as  the  foot  is 
lifted,  and  this  withont  dis- 
connection with  the  motor. 

The  wood  -  turning  lathe 
preceded  that  of  metal  many 
centuries,  sa  that  for  day 
long  preceded  the  wood  lathe. 
We  pass  at  once  to  the  lathe 
fbr  taming  irregular  fonna, 
invented  h;  Thomas  Blan- 
ohard,  of  Boston,  Maasachn- 
-«tt8,  in  1SS8,  and  since  mnoh 
iSl^^ved  by  himself  and  otb- 

It  is^<)Ade  foT  turning 
■pokes,  axe^>-l)andles,  gun- 
Htocks,  and  vaVuias  other 
crooked  and  dif&cuM  shapes.  The  illtutra- 
tlon  shows  it  as  adaptbd-for  turning  spokes. 
These  have  very  different  Mwpee  at  different 
parts  of  their  lengths,  and  spikes  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  vehicles  require  v>iry  different 
shapes  and  proportions.  Like  the  Job  of 
standing  the  egg  on  end,  suggested  by 
Christopher  Colon  to  his  curious  &iends,  i' 
is  very  easy  to  understand  when  explained 
but  it  was  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  and 
a  great  acquisition.  The  model  is  placed- 
upon  a  slowly  rotating  mandrel  at  top ;  a  tra- 
cer rests  against  each  side  of  it,  and  governs 
the  motions  of  the  cutter  frame,  causing  the 


nvolving  cutter  to  advance  or  recede  to  or 
ttota  the  stuff  which  is  chucked  between 
the  oenti«B  of  a  mandrel  below,  and  oaosed 
to  rotate  in  correspondence  with  the  model 
above.  The  cntter  &ame  has  a  longitudi- 
nal motion  along  the  fkome,  its  cntter  pass- 
ing frdm  end  tSa  end  of  the  stick,  and  cut- 
ting more  or  less  deeply  in  exact  confbrmity 
with  the  model  above.  The  piece  to  be  cut 
is  not  shown  in  position,  as  it  would  hide 
the  view  of  the  cutter  head. 
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which  hum  in  all  our  porta  and  bnze 

all  the  forests  of  the  land. 

The  veneer  saw,  a  peculiar  adaptation  of 

ihe  circular  saw,  with  thin  segmental  teeth 

>n  a  thin  hnh  of  large  diameter,  was  invent- 

\  by  Bramah. 

Nor  mnst  we  forget  the  scroll-saw,  also 

lamed  a  Jig  saw  from  its  rapid  vertical  mi>- 

''   has  a  narrow  thin  blade  which 

its  way  in  a  wonderfiil  manner  through 

he  stuff  which  is  moved  against  it,  sliding 

the  surface  of  a  tiat  table  through  which 

reciprocates.    The  band  saw  is  for 

P^e  same  purpose,  but  is  a  steel  ribbon 
th  a  serrated  edge,  and  runs  on  two  hand 
teels,  one  of  which  is  driven  by  the  steam- 
The  planing-maohine  for  wood  aasomed 


ONE  of  the  moat  fanporUnt  expeditions 
ever  andertaken  iuto  the  regions  of 
Central  Africa  was  that  intnuted  b;  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  to  the  oommand  of  Bir 
Sakobl  W.  R4KER  in  1869.  Its  otfjeot  was 
not  tbe  exploration  of  nnknown  rei^ona.  It 
was  organized  aa  the  first  practical  step  to- 
ward the  Boppression  a!  tbe  horrible  traffic 
in  hnman  fleeh  which  for  anknown  ages 
liaa  dMolated  the  richest  lands  of  A&ica. 
In  bis  former  Jonmeys  Sir  Samnei  iiad  trav- 
ersed conntries  of  extreme  fertility  in  Cen- 
tral A&ica,  with  a  healthy  climato  &vorable 
(or  the  setttement  of  Eompeans,  at  a  mean 
alCitnde  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
This  large  and  almost  bonndlees  extent  of 
oonDtij  was  well  peopled  by  a  race  who 
only  required  the  protection  of  a  strong  but 
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paternal  government  to  become  of  conud- 
erable  importance,  and  to  eventnally  de- 
velop the  great  resonrces  of  the  soil.  He 
found  lands  varying  in  natural  oapabilitiea, 
according  to  their  position  and  altitudes. 
where  sugar,  cntton,  coffee,  rice,  apices,  and 
all  tropical  produce  might  be  tncoeesfuUy 
cultivated ;  but  those  lands  were  without 
any  civilized  form  of  government,  and  "  ev- 
ery man  did  what  seemed  right  in  his  own 

In  this  chaotic  state  of  society  the  slave- 
trade  prospered  to  the  detriment  of  all  im- 
provement. Rich  and  well -populated  conn- 
tries  were  rendered  desolate ;  the  women 
and  children  were  carried  iuto  captivity ; 
vUlagee  were  bonied,  and  crops  were  de- 
stroyed or  pllla'^ed ;  the  population  was 
driven  out ;  a  terrestrial  paradise  was  con- 
verted into  an  Infernal  region  ;  the  natives, 
who  were  originally  IHenilly,  were  rendered 
bo«tile  to  all  strangers,  and  the  general  re- 
sult of  the  traffic  in  hnman  beings  conld 
vnly  be  expressed  in  one  word — ruin. 

Tbe  slave  huuters  and  traders  who  cansed 
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this  de«o1atioa  wera  for  the  moat  part  Ataba, 
Bnbjectaof  theEKyptiaDgoTerumeDt.  These 
people  had  deserted  their  agricultUTal  occn- 
pationa  in  the  Soodan,  and  formed  oompa- 
niea  of  brigands  in  the  pay  of  Khartoiun 
merchants.  The  largest  traderhadanarmy 
of  ^'iOO  Araba  in  bis  pay.  Theae  men  were 
organized  under  a  mde  military  fashlnn,  and 
armed  with  mnaketa.  They  were  divided 
into  companies,  and  in  many  caaea  were  of- 
"•^red  by  Mildiera  who  had  deserted  ftom 


the  E)cypt{au  army.  It  ia  sapposed,  indeed, 
that  aliont  15,000  of  the  subjects  of  the  Khe- 
dive, who  shonld  have  been  employed  in 
working  and  paying  their  taxes  In  Egypt, 
were  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
stave  traffic  of  the  White  Nile.  The  traffic 
was  regularly  organized.  Each  trader  oc- 
cupied a,  special  district,  where,  hy  a  divis- 
ion of  hia  force  in  a  chain  of  atationa,  each 
containing  some  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
he  could  exercise  a  right  of  possession  over 
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a  certain  amoimt  of  territoTy.  In  this  man- 
ner enormous  traete  of  country  were  occu- 
pied by  the  armed  bands  from  Khartoum, 
who  could  make  alliances  with  the  native 
tribes  to  attack  and  destroy  their  neighbors, 
and  to  carry  off  their  women  and  children, 
together  with  vast  herds  of  sheep  and  cat- 
tle. One  trader  alone,  by  the  name  of  Agad, 
ruled  by  force  of  arms  over  a  tract  of  terri- 
tory covering  nearly  ninety  thopsand  square 
miles.  No  other  trader  would  interfere 
with  him  so  long  as  he  kept  within  his  own 
bounds ;  within  that  his  companies  of  brig- 
'ands  could  pillage,  bum,  and  massacre  at 
will.  A  very  powerful  trader  would  some- 
times make  excursions  into  the  territory  of 
a  weaker  neighbor,  but  in  general  a  sort  of 
robber  courtesy  was  observed. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  the  actual  num- 
ber of  slaves  taken  every  year  from  Central 
Africa.  Sir  Samuel  thinks  tliat  at  least  fifty 
thousand  are  captured  and  held  in  the  camps 
of  the  slave-traders,  or  sent  overland  to  the 
coast.  The  loss  of  life  attendant  upon  the 
capture  and  subsequent  ill  treatment  of  the 
slaves  is  frightful ;  while  the  result  of  this 
forced  emigration,  combined  with  the  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property,  is  the  gradual  de- 
population of  vast  tracts  of  territory  within 
the  infested  districts.  The  natives  must 
either  submit  to  every  species  of  cruelty 
and  wrong,  leave  their  homes  for  distant 
regions,  or  ally  themselves  with  their  op- 
pressors in  warring  upon  other  tribes.  The 
result  is  devastation  and  wide-spread  ruin. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  horrible  atrocities, 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  present  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
resolved  to  enlist  the  services  of  Sir  Simmel 
as  the  leader  of  a  strong  military  force 
against  the  slave  hunters  and  traders  of  the 
White  Nile.  The  objects  of  the  expedition, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Khedive's  firman,  were, 
1st,  to  subdue  the  countries  lying  south  of 
Gondokoro ;  dd,  to  suppress  the  slave-trade, 
and  introduce  a  system  of  regular  commerce ; 
3d,  to  open  to  navigation  the  great  lakes  of 
the  equator;  and  4th,  to  establish  a  chain 
of  military  stations  and  commercial  d6p6ts, 
at  intervals  of  three  days'  march,  through 
Central  Africa,  taking  Gondokoro  as  the 
base  of  operations.  The  supreme  command 
of  this  important  expedition  was  confided 
to  Sir  Samuel  for  four  years,  conunencing 
April  1,  1809.  He  was  investi^  by  the 
Khedive  with  absolute  power,  even  that  of 
death,  over  all  under  his  conunand,  and  over 
all  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Nile  Basin 
south  of  €k>ndokoTO.  To  effect  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  Khedive,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  organize  the  exx>edition  on  a  grand 
scale.  Steel  steamers  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Albert  Lake  had  to  be  conveyed  from 
England,  and  transported  in  sections  on 
camels  over  a  long  stretch  of  territory.  It 
was  necessary  to  establish  a  firm  govern- 
ment in  countries  that  hitherto  had  been 


without  protection,  and  a  prey  to  lawless 
adventurers.  This  eould  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  large  military  force,  provided  with 
transports  and  stores,  and  with  materials 
and  supplies  for  fortified  camim.  In  every 
expedition  the  principal  difficulty  is  the 
transport.  "Travel  light,  if  possible,"  is 
the  best  advice  for  all  countries ;  but  in  this 
instance  it  was  not  possible,  as  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  not  only  to  convey 
steamers  to  Central  Africa,  but  to  establish 
legitimate  trade  in  the  place  of  the  nefarious 
system  of  pillage  hitherto  adopted  by  the 
so-called  White  Nile  traders.  It  was  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  to  start  with  a 
large  stock  of  goods  of  all  kinds  in  addition 
to  machinery  and  the  steamers.  Sir  Samuel's 
outfit  included  a  paddle  steamer  of  251  tons, 
32  horse-power ;  a  twin  screw  high-pressure 
steamer  of  20  horse-power,  106  tons ;  a  twin 
screw  high-pressure  steamer  of  10  horse- 
power, 38  tons;  two  steel  life-boats,  each  30 
feet  by  9, 10  tons  each.  In  addition  to  the 
steamers  were  steam  saw -mills,  with  all 
necessary  machinery,  including  heavy  boil- 
ers. All  this  bulky  and  heavy  material  had 
to  be  transported  by  camels  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  across  the  Nubian  Desert,  and  by 
boats  and  camels  alternately  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Gondokoro,  a  distance  of  about  three 
ihoueand  milee. 

The  military  arrangements  comprised  a 
force  of  1645  troops,  including  a  corps  of 
200  irregular  cavalry  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  infantry  were  two  regimentn 
supposed  to  be  well  selected.  The  black 
or  Soudani  regiment  included  many  officers 
and  men  who  had  served  with  Marshal  Ba- 
£aine  in  Mexico.  The  Egyptian  regiment 
turned  out  to  be  for  the  most  part  convicted 
felons,  who  had  been  transported  for  various 
crimes  from  Egypt  to  the  Soudan.  The  ar- 
tillery consisted  of  bronze  rifled  mountain 
guns,  the  barrel  weighing  230  pounds,  throw- 
8^-pound  shells.  The  expedition  was  also 
supplied  with  200  rockets,  3-ponnders,  and 
fifty  Snider  rifles,  with  50,000  rounds  of  am- 
munition. 

Khartoum,  on  the  Nile,  about  1450  miles 
above  Cairo,  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  and  final  departure.  Here  a 
fleet  of  nine  steamers  and  fifty-five  sailing 
vessels,  the  latter  averaging  about  fifty  tons 
each,  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
arrival  of  Sir  SamueL  A  part  of  this  fleet, 
consisting  of  six  steamers  and  thirty  sailing 
vessels,  started  from  Cairo,  conveying  the 
whole  of  the  merchandise.  Not  daring  to 
trust  any  part  of  the  steel  steamers  to  this 
route,  the  vessels  being  liable  to  all  kinds 
of  mishaps,  Sir  Samuel  had  them  conveyed, 
under  his  own  superintendence,  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  Souo- 
kim,  whence  he  crossed  the  desert  to  Ber- 
ber, on  the  Nile,  a  distance  of  275  miles,  and 
thence  reached  Khartoum  by  steamer^ 
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At  Khartonm  Duwy  vexatioiu  delays  oc- 
curred. There  w<is  great  oppoeitioa  to  tlie 
expedition  on  the  port  of  influential  traden. 
Tbey  bad  iodneed  all  tlie  boatmen  in  Khar- 
toum to  mn  away,  suppoaing  that  without 
boatmen  the  expedition  could  not  etart. 
8ii  Samuel  employed  the  police  autboritioB 
to  hunt  up  men,  aud  at  length  the  neoessaty 
orena  nere  secured,  all  nnnilling  and  re- 
iiaotoiT,  f^^  of  the  iront  poMible  material. 


The  irregular  cavalry  waa  found  to  be  nt' 
terly  worthlesB,  and  the  whole  corps  waa 
sent  bock.  Sir  Samuel  had  twentj-one  good 
hones  that  he  had  brought  from  Cairo,  and 
these,  together  with  the  hones  belonging  to 
the  oSccTS,  were  all  that  could  be  conveyed 
in  the  transports.  Forty-aix  men  had  been 
selected  &om  the  two  regiments  to  act  aa  a 
hody-gnard.  They  formed  a  fine  company, 
composed  of  equal  nnmbers  €>f  black  aud 


white  Mldfers,  and  were  armed  with  Bnlder 
rifle*.  Thejr  were  commanded  by  Sir  Sam- 
uel's iJd-de-camp,  Lien  ten  ant-Colonel  AM- 
el-Kader,  and  CKptain  Mahomet  Deii.  ThU 
oomputy  of  picked  men,  who  perfoimed 
moflt  effloient  servloe  dnring  the  expedition, 
received  the  name  of  "The  Forty  Thievee." 
At  length,  on  the  8th  of  Febmary,  18!0, 
Sir  Samnel'a  preparationB  were  eomp1et«d. 
The  bogles  loimded  the  ilgnal  for  departare. 
'nie  trooiw  hurried  on  board  their  respective 


tniDsparta.  Then  came  the  official  parting. 
Sir  Bamiiel  had  to  embrace  the  governor  of 
Khartoom,  then  a  hlsck  pasha,  a  rora  aria 
fa  torrit,  and  a  whole  host  of  beys,  the  affect- 
ing ceremony  couclndlng  with  a  very  fat 
colonel  whom  the  disgiist«d  EDglishmsv 
conld  not  properly  encircle  with  bis  arms. 
A  ooaple  of  battalions  Hned  the  shore;  the 
gnoB  Minted  as  the  expedition  started  on  its 
voyage.  Some  of  the  steamen  and  sailing 
veweie  that  were  to  bring  stores  from  Cairo 
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bad  uot  anivedy  and  the  flotilla  consisted  of 
two  steamers,  reapectively  of  thirty-two  and 
twenty-four  horse-power,  and  thirty-one  sail- 
'iug  vessels,  with  a  military  force  of  about 
800  men.  The  powerful  current  of  the  Blue 
Nile  swept  the  fleet  quickly  past  Khartoum, 
and  having  rounded  the  point,  the  expedi- 
tion was  headed  up  the  grand  White  Nile. 
Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker,  who,  as  usual, 
accompanied  her  husband  on  this  expedi- 
tion, had  quarters  on  board  of  a  diahbeeah, 
which  was  towed  by  one  of  the  steamers. 
Leaving  the  safling  vessels  to  make  their 
slow  headway  against  the  strong  current, 
the  steamers  pushed  ahead  to  Fashoda,  the 
goveiaiment  station  in  the  Shillook  country, 
618  miles  by  river  from  Khartoum.  At  this 
place  a  month's  rations  were  taken  on  board, 
and  the  steamers  started  for  the  Sobat  junc- 
tion, about  sixty-six  miles  further  on  by  riv- 
er. The  junction  was  reached  on  the  16th 
of  February.  The  volume  of  water  brought 
to  the  Nile  by  the  Sobat  is  immense,  and  the 
power  of  the  stream  is  so  superior  to  that  of 
the  White  Nile  that  as  it  arrives  at  right 
angles  the  waters  of  the  Nile*are  banked  up. 
The  yellow  water  of  the  Sobat  forms  a  dis- 
tinct line  as  it  cuts  through  the  clear  water 
of  the  main  river,  and  the  floating  rafts  of 
vegetation  brought  down  by  the  White  Nile, 
instead  of  continuing  their  voyage,  are  head- 
ed back,  and  remain  helplessly  in  the  back- 
water. The  sources  of  the  Sobat  are  still  a 
mystery ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principal  volume  must  be  of  mountain  ori- 
gin, as  it  is  colored  with  earthy  matter,  and 
is  quite  unlike  the  marsh  water  of  the  White 
NUe. 

Between  Khartoum  and  the  Sobat  junc- 
tion the  White  Nile  is  a  magnificent  river; 
but  on  passing  to  the  south  of  the  great  af- 
fluent the  traveler  enters  upon  a  region  of 
immense  flats  and  dreary  marshes,  through 
which  the  river  winds  its  labyrinthine  course. 
This  region  extends  about  750  miles,  to  Gon- 
dokoro.  The  vegetable  dam  formed  above 
the  junction  of  the  Bahr  Giraffe,  thirty-eight 
miles  above  the  Sobat  junction,  has  made 
the  further  navigation  of  the  White  Nile 
impracticable.  Sir  Samuel  found  that  the 
immense  number  of  floating  islands  that 
constantly  pass  down  the  river  had  gradual- 
ly choked  the  passage  that  once  existed  un- 
der the  vegetable  dam.  The  entire  river 
had  become  a  marsh,  beneath  which,  by  the 
great  pressure  of  water,  the  stream  oozed 
tlirough  innumerable  small  channels.  In 
fact,  the  White  Nile  had  disappeared.  A 
vessel  arriving  from  Khartoum  in  her  pas- 
sage to  Goudokoro  would  find,  after  passing 
through  a  broad  river  of  dear  water,  that 
her  bow  would  suddenly  strike  against  a 
bank  of  solid  compressed  vegetation.  This 
was  the  natural  dam  or  sudd  that  had  been 
formed  to  an  unknown  extent :  the  river  had 
ceased  to  exist.   The  dense  spongy  mass  that 


filled  the  river-bed  acted  like  a  filter.  The 
earthy  deposits  grew  to  be  immense  mud 
4)anks  and  shoals,  which  were  soon  covered 
with  a  rich  tropical  vegetation. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  Samuel's  expedition 
this  accumulation  was  of  unknown  extent, 
and,  like  the  Arab  slave-traders,  he  was 
forced  to  seek  a  passage  by  way  of  the  Bahr 
Giraffe,  a  branch  of  the  White  Nile.  On  the 
18th  of  February  the  rear  vessels  of  the  fleet 
arrived,  and  the  voyage  was  again  resumed. 
Towing  was  difficult,  owing  to  the  sharp 
turns  of  the  river.  The  Bahr  Giraffe  was 
about  seventy  yards  in  width,  and  at  that 
season  the  banks  were  high  and  dry.  Nav- 
igation was  frequently  impeded  by  dams  of 
drift  vegetation,  through  which  a  passage 
had  to  be  cut  with  swords.  One  of  these 
dams,  through  which  a  canal  about  ISO  yards 
long  was  hewn,  is  thus  described  in  an  ex- 
tract from  Sir  Samuel's  diary,  under  date  of 
February  88 :  ''  It  is  a  curious  collection  of 
trash  that  seriously  impedes  navigation. 
The  grass  resembles  sugar-canes ;  this  grows 
trom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
throws  out  roots  at  every  joint :  thus,  when 
matted  together,  its  roots  still  increase,  and 
render  the  mass  a  complete  tangle.  During 
the  wet  season  the  rush  of  water  tears  off 
large  rafts  of  this  floating  water-grass,  which 
accumulate  in  any  favorable  locality.  The 
difficulty  of  clearing  a  passage  is  extreme. 
After  cutting  out  a  large  mass  with  swords, 
a  rope  is  made  fast,  and  the  raft  is  towed 
out  by  hauling  with  thirty  or  forty  men 
until  it  is  detached  and  floated  down  the 
stream.  Yesterday  I  cut  a  narrow  channel 
from  above  stream  in  the  hope  that  the  rush 
of  water  would  loosen  the  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion. After  much  labor,  at  12.30  pjic.  the 
whole  obstruction  appeared  to  heave.  There 
was  soon  no  doubt  that  it  was  moving,  and 
suddenly  the  entire  dam  broke  up.  Im- 
mense masses  were  carried  away  by  the 
rush  of  water  and  floated  do¥ni  the  river." 

A  singular  adventure  occurred  at  one  of 
these  dams.  While  the  men  were  digging 
out  the  steamers,  which  had  become  jammed 
by  the  floating  rafts,  they  felt  something 
struggling  under  their  feet.  They  immedi- 
ately scrambled  away,  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  ugly  head  of  a  large  crocodile  that  broke 
its  way  through  the  tangled  mass  in  which 
it  had  been  held  a  close  prisoner.  Though 
fi^ed  from  its  uncomfortable  position,  the 
monster  had  not  fallen  among  friends.  The 
black  soldiers,  armed  with  swords  and  bill- 
hooka,  made  a  bold  onslaught  upon  him; 
and  that  evening  the  savor  of  his  flesh  went 
up  from  the  cooking  pots  of  the  Soudani 
regiment. 

But  new  difficulties  were  in  store.  After 
passing  the  vegetable  dams,  the  expedition 
reached  shallows,  with  barely  sufficient  wa- 
ter to  float  the  vessels  over.  The  river  had 
in  many  places  disappeared,  and  the  fleet 


had  been  forced  tbrongh  narrow,  deTiooa 
chaDnels,  through  ditches  cut  with  sworda, 
and  through  a  Bnccesaion  of  malsh  -  like 
Uk«8,  at  the  iat«  of  about  a  mite  a  dajr.  At 
length,  OD  the  1st  of  April,  flfty-two  days 
after  the  departiue  from  Khartonm,  the  flo- 
tilla stack  fast  in  the  mad.  It  was  the  dry 
•eBBon.  The  river  would  not  rise  astll  De- 
cember. Nothing  conld  be  done  bnt  retrace 
the  route,  and  wait  at  some  convenient  sta- 
tion nntil  the  rainy  season  had  made  the 
river  agt^n  navigable.  The  saitora  and 
,  tmups  cwuposing  the  expedition  were  de- 
Ugb(«d.  liiey  hoped  Sir  Samnel  would  re- 
turn to  Khartoum  and  abandon  tike  expe- 
dition. He  hod  other  pious  in  view,  bnt 
wisely  kept  them  to  btuuelf.  After  vainly 
exploring  sevaral  channels,  and  becoming 
ooiivinoed  that  his  best  course  was  to  re- 
treat. Sir  Samnel  ordered  the  fleet  to  be 
headed  toward  Khartoum.  After  some  days 
of  hard  labor  the  channel  of  the  Bahr  Gi- 
rafi'e  waa  again  reaobed — the  point  where 
the  labor  of  catting  through  the  manh-like 
lakes  had  commenced.  A  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  tbo  character  of  the  river. 
The  narrow  and  choked  Bahr  Qiratfe  had 
disappeared,  and  the  wonder-stnick  explor- 
ers gawd  upon  broad  sheets  of  clear  open 


water,  extAoding  as  far  as  the  eye  conld 
reach,  where  only  a  few  days  before  there 
was  nothing  but  a  boundless  plain  of  marsh 
grass,  with  not  a  drop  of  water  visible. 
These  sheets  of  water,  marking  the  conrse 
of  the  river,  were  separated  by  dams  of 
floating  vegetation.  The  volnme  of  wat«r 
was  large,  and  the  onrrent  had  a  rale  of 
about  three  miles  an  boat.  Nevertheless, 
although  in  open  water,  the  expedition  was 
virtually  imprisoned  in  a  kind  of  lake,  shut 
in  by  a  series  of  thick  dams.  "  It  is  simply 
Hdlcnlons,"  says  Baker,  "  to  suppose  that 
this  river  can  ever  be  rendered  navigable- 
One  or  two  TCBBels,  if  alone,  would  be  ntt«r- 
1;  helpless,  and  might  be  entirely  destroyed, 
with  their  crews,  bf  a  sudden  change  that 
might  break  op  the  country  and  inclose 
them  In  a  trap  ftom  nblcb  they  could  nev- 
er eacape."  Sir  Bamnel  waxes  eloquently 
wroth  over  the  impedimenta  with  which  be 
meets.  After  describing  the  process  of  cut- 
ting through  several  of  the  dams,  he  says : 
"  The  rirer  is  wider  than  when  we  last  saw 
it,  bnt  is  mnch  obstmoted  by  small  islands, 
formed  of  rafts  of  vegetation  that  have 
grounded  in  their  descent.  1  fear  we  may 
And  the  river  choked  iu  many  places  below 
stream.     No  dependence  can  ever  be  placed 
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Dpan  thia  aoeiuMd  river.  The  fkbulona 
Btyx  miut  be  a  eweet  rippliog  brook  com- 
pared to  thia  horrible  election.  A  Tiolent 
wind  acting  upon  the  high  waving  dims  of 
Bngar-cane  gnue  may  suddenly  oreate  a 
change ;  sometimee  large  maaaee  are  de- 
tached by  the  gambols  of  a  herd  of  hippo- 
potAmusee,  whose  rude  rambles  during  the 
night  break  narrow  lanes  thningh  the  float- 
ing plains  of  watei-graBB,  tbrongh  wbich  the 
action  of  t^e  stream  may  t«ar  large  maasee 


from  the  main  bo<1y.  The  water  being  pent 
np  by  enormone  dams  of  Tegetation,  mixed 
witb  Bind  and  half-decayed  matter,  forms  n 
chain  of  lakes  at  slightly  varying  levele. 
The  Buddeo  breaking  of  one  dam  woold 
thns  oanae  an  impetnons  msh  of  water  that 
might  tear  away  miles  of  country,  and  en- 
tirely change  the  equilibrium  of  ^e  float- 
ing m 


laid  np  for  a  feir  dnye  st  the  statioD  of  Kat- 
cbnk  All,  one  of  the  principal  el»TB-traden 
of  the  White  Nil«.  From  this  place  the  ex- 
pedition proceeded  down  etream  to  a  point 
OD  the  river  below  the  Bobat  Junction,  wbete 
Sir  Samuel  ielected  a  spot  for  a  permanent 
fortified  station,  which  conld  be  used  as  a 
base  of  future  operstloos.  The  under-wood 
that  oovBred  the  bank  was  cleared,  and  the 
lar^  trees  that  bordered  the  river  were 
taken  poseeealon  of  as  shelter  for  the  tents. 
The  camp,  named  Tewflkeejoh,  after  the 
Khedive's  eldest  son,  Tewtik  Faeha,  was 
soon  in  complate  order,  and  in  a  few  dajrs 
Sir  Samuel  was  ready  to  receive  a  visit  from 
Quat  Kare,  the  true  king  of  the  Shillooka, 
in  whose  tenflory  the  oainp  was  situated. 
The  king  bad  been  driven  &om  power 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  a 
pretender  named  Jangyreigned  in  his  place. 
Quat  Kare  came  to  Sir  Samael  for  rediMS. 
The  old  king  entered  the  camp,  accompanied 
by  two  wives,  four  daaKhters,  and  a  large 
retlnne.  Like  all  the  ShillookSfhewasvery 
tall  and  thin.  His  wardrobe  looked  loanty 
and  old,  and  he  was  presented  with  a  long 
blue  shirt,  which  reached  nearly  to  his  an- 
kles, and  a  red  scarf  for  a  waistband.  When 
dieaaed  be  sat  down  on  a  carpet  {Oovlded 


for  the  oooasiou,  and  invited  his  family  to 
■it  near  him.  There  was  profonnd  silence 
for  some  time.  The  old  king  looked  calmly 
round  npon  t^e  soeue,  but  did  not  speak. 
At  length  Bir  Samnel  broke  the  silence  by 
asking  him  whether  he  was  really  Qnat 
Kare,  the  old  king  of  the  ShillookB,  whose 
death  had  been  reported.  Instead  of  reply- 
ing, he  conferred  with  one  of  his  wives,  a 
woman  of  about  sixty,  who  appeared  to  act 
as  Prime  Hinistei  and  adviser.  This  old 
lady  immediately  took  np  the  discourse,  and 
very  deliberately  related  the  intrigues  of 
the  Koordl  governor  of  Fashoda,  which  had 
ended  In  the  min  of  her  husband.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Koordl  did  not  wish  that 
peace  shonld  reign  throughout  the  laud. 
The  Shillooks  were  a  powerful  tribe,  nnm- 
bering  upward  of  a  million ;  therefore  it  was 
advisable  to  tow  diteenrion  among  them, 
and  thos  destroy  their  nnity.  Quat  Kare 
was  a  powerftil  king,  who  had  ruled  the 
conntry  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was 
the  direct  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings, 
therefore  he  was  a  man  whose  Inflnence  was 
to  be  dreaded.  The  policy  of  the  Koordi 
determined  that  he  would  overthrow  the 
power  of  Quat  Kare,  and  after  having  vain- 
ly laid  snares  for  bis  capture,  the  old  king 
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fled  from  the  goyemor  of  Fashoda  m  David 
fled  from  Sanl  and  hid  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
1am.  The  Koordi  was  clever  and  cunning 
in  intrigue ;  thos  he  wrote  to  DJiaffer  Paeha, 
the  governor-general  of  the  Soadan,and  de- 
clared that  Quat  Kare,  the  king  of  the  Shil- 
looks,  waa  dead  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  elect  the  next  heir,  Jangy,  for  whom  he 
requested  the  firman  of  the  Khedive.  The 
firman  of  the  Khedive  arrived  in  due  course 
for  the  pretender  Jangy,  who  was  a  distant 
connection  of  Quat  Kare,  and  in  no  way 
entitled  to  the  succession.  This  intrigue 
threw  the  country  into  confusion.  Jangy 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Koordi,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe,  with  belt  and  sa- 
bre. The  pretender  got  together  a  large 
band  of  adherents  who  were  ready  for  any 
adventure  that  might  yield  them  plunder. 
These  natives,  who  knew  the  paths  and  the 
places  where  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  were 
concealed,  acted  as  guides  to  the  Koordi, 
and  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  old  king, 
Quat  Kare,  were  plundered,  oppressed,  and 
enslaved  without  mercy,  until  Sir  Samuel 
came  to  their  protection.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  king  should  wait  patiently  till  the 
matter  could  be  brought  before  the  proper 
authority.  A  grand  feast  followed  the  re- 
ception. Quat  Kare  was  also  treated  to  a 
shock  from  a  magnetic  battery,  which  he  took 
with  a  stoical  expression  of  countenance. 

A  tragical  incident  occurred  not  long  after 
the  establishment  of  the  camp.  There  was 
an  old  blind  sheik  who  frequently  crossed 
the  river  to  visit  the  new-comers.  One  day 
he  was  returning  with  his  son,  when  the 
canoe  was  charged  by  an  angry  hippopot- 
amus. Seizing  the  fiuil  bark  at  the  end 
where  the  sheik  was  sitting,  the  monster 
crunched  it  to  fragments  between  his  pon- 
derous jaws,  and  so  crushed  and  lacerated 
the  poor  old  man  that,  although  rescued  by 
his  comrades,  who  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance, he  died  during  the  night.  The  hip- 
popotamuses were  often  the  source  of  great 
annoyance,  and  sometimes  of  danger,  to  the 
expedition.  One  beautiful  moonlight  night, 
when  the  flotilla  was  quietly  at  anchor  in  a 
lake  close  to  the  White  Nile,  one  of  these 
monsters  made  a  most  determined  attack 
upon  the  diahbeeah  belonging  to  Sir  Sam- 
uel. The  vessel  was  dose  to  a  mud  bank 
covered  with  high  grass,  and  about  thirty 
yards  astern  of  her  was  a  shallow  part  of 
the  lake,  about  three  feet  deep.  A  light 
boat  of  zino  was  full  of  strips  of  hippo- 
potamus flesh,  and  the  dingy  was  fastened 
alongside.  Every  one  was  soundly  sleep- 
ing, when,  says  Sir  Samuel,  *'  I  was  sudden- 
ly awakened  by  a  tremendous  splashing 
close  to  the  diahbeeah,  accompanied  by  the 
hoarse  wild  snorting  of  a  furious  hippopot- 
amus. I  Jumped  up,  and  immediately  per- 
ceived a  hippo,  which  was  apparently  about 
to  attack  the  vessel My  servant,  Sulei- 


man, was  sleeping  next  to  the  cabin  door. 
I  called  to  him  for  a  rifle.  Before  the  af- 
frighted Suleiman  could  bring  it,  the  hip- 
popotamus dashed  at  us  with  indescribable 
fury.  With  one  blow  he  capsized  and  sank 
the  zino  boat,  with  its  cargo  of  flesh.  In 
another  instant  he  seized  the  dingy  in  his 
immense  Jaws,  and  the  crash  of  splintered 
wood  betokened  the  complete  destruction 

of  my  favorite  boat By  this  time  I  had 

procured  a  lifle  from  the  cabin,  where  they 
were  always  kept  fixed  in  a  row,  loaded  and 
ready  for  action,  witl^  bags  of  breech-load- 
ing ammunition  on  the  same  shelf.  The 
movements  of  the  animal  were  so  rapid,  as 
he  charged  and  plunged  alternately  beneath 
the  water  in  a  cloud  of  foam  and  wave,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  aim  correctly  at  the 
small  but  fatal  spot  upon  the  head.  The 
moon  was  extremely  bright,  and  presently, 
as  he  charged  straight  at  the  diahbeeah,  I 
stopped  him  with  a  No.  8  Reilly  shell.  To 
my  surprise,  he  soon  recovered,  and  again 
commenced  the  attack.  I  fired  shot  after 
shot  at  him  without  apparent  effect.  The 
diahbeeah  rocked  about  upon  the  waves 
raised  by  the  efforts  of  so  large  an  animaL 
This  movement  rendered  the  aim  uncertain. 
At  length,  apparently  badly  wounded,  he 
retired  to  the  high  grass.  There  he  lay  by 
the  bank,  at  about  twenty-five  yards'  dis- 
tance, snorting  and  blowing.'' 

Thinking  the  creature  must  be  dying,  Sir 
Samuel  went  to  bed,  but  in  about  half  an 
hour  was  awakened  again  by  another  furi- 
ous charge.  A  rifle-ball  in  the  head  rolled 
the  monster  over,  and  he  floated  helplessly 
down  stream.  This  time  he  surely  must  be 
dead.  To  the  amazement  of  all,  he  present- 
ly recovered,  and  only  gave  up  after  receiv- 
ing several  bullets  in  his  body.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  post-mortem  examination 
showed  that  he  had  received  three  shots  in 
the  flank  and  shoulder ;  four  in  the  head,  one 
of  which  had  broken  his  lower  Jaw ;  another 
had  passed  through  his  nose,  and  passing 
downward,  had  cut  off  one  of  his  large  tusks. 
Such  determined  and  unprovoked  fury  as 
was  exhibited  by  this  animal  had  never 
been  witnessed — ^he  appeared  to  be  raving 
mad.  His  body  was  a  mass  of  frightful 
scars,  the  result  of  coutinual  conflicts  with 
bulls  of  his  own  species;  some  of  these 
wounds  were  still  unhealed.  There  was  one 
scar  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  about  two 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  surface  skin, 
upon  the  flank.  He  was  evidently  a  char- 
acter of  the  worst  description,  but  whose 
madness  rendered  him  callous  to  all  pun- 
ishment. The  attack  upon  the  vessels  was 
probably  induced  by  the  smell  of  raw  hippo- 
potamus flesh,  which  was  hung  in  long  strips 
about  the  rigging,  and  with  which  the  zino 
boat  was  flUod.  The  dead  hippopotamus 
that  was  floating  astern  lashed  to  the  diah- 
beeah had  not  been  molested. 
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In  Aagust,  1870,  Baker  started  from  Tew- 
fikeeyah  to  explore  the  sndd,  or  obstractions 
of  the  main  Nile,  in  the  hope  of  discoyering 
some  new  passage  forced  through  the  vege- 
tation by  the  stream.  Taking  a  steamer, 
with  his  own  diahbeeah  and  a  tender  in  tow, 
he  left  the  station  on  the  11th,  and  in  thirteen 
hours  reached  the  old  sndd,  about  twelve 
mUes  beyond  the  Bahr  Giraffe  Junction.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  nothing  could  be 
done  with  tiie  means  at  hand.  The  great 
river  Nile  was  entirely  lost.  It  had  become 
a  swamp.  It  was  impossible  to  guess  the 
extent  of  the  obstruction ;  but  Baker  was 
confident  that  it  would  be  simply  a  question 
of  time  and  labor  to  clear  the  original  chan- 
nel by  working  from  below  the  stream.  The 
great  power  of  the  current  would  assist  the 
work,  and  with  proper  management  this 
formerly  beautiful  river  might  be  restored 
to  its  original  condition.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  clear  the  Bahr  Giraffe  ]>ermanent- 
ly,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  breadth  of 
diannel  to  permit  the  escape  of  huge  rafts 
of  vegetation,  occupying  the  surface  of  per- 
haps an  acre ;  but  the  great  width  of  the 
Nile,  if  once  opened,  together  with  the  im- 
mense power  of  the  stream,  would,  with  a 
little  annual  inspection,  assure  the  perma- 
nency of  the  work. 

Sir  Samuel  therefore  determined  to  return 
to  Khartoum  to  arrange  for  a  special  expe- 
dition to  take  this  important  work  in  hand. 
He  reached  that  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  After  many  vexatious  delays, 
occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  the  slave- 
traders,  he  succeeded  in  completing  his  ar- 
rangements, and  returned  to  Tewfikeeyah. 
This  station  was  now  dismantled  and  aban- 
doned for  the  more  advantageous  position 
at  Gondokoro,  once  the  seat  of  an  Austrian 
regions  mission.  The  fleet  arrived  at  this 
station  on  ^he  15th  of  April,  1871.  Great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  White  Nile 
since  the  time  of  Baker's  last  visit.  The  old 
channel,  which  had  been  of  great  depth 
where  it  swept  beneath  the  clifls,  was  choked 
with  sand-banks.  New  islands  had  formed 
in  many  places,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
the  vessels  to  approach  the  old  landing- 
place.  The  fleet  therefore  dropped  down 
the  stream,  and  landed  at  a  spot  on  the  east 
bank  where  the  ground  was  high  and  well 
shaded.  Once  a  traders'  settlement  had 
flourished  there,  of  which  only  half  a  dozen 
broken-down  old  huts  remained.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  was  sadly  changed. 
Formerly  pretty  native  villages  were  scat- 
tered over  the  landscape  beneath  dumps  of 
trees,  and  the  country  was  thickly  popu- 
lated. But  every  thing  was  altered.  There 
was  not  a  village  on  the  main-land.  The 
pretty  settlements  had  all  been  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  killed  or  driven  for  ref- 
uge to  the  nnmerons  low  islands  in  the  river, 
which  formed  their  natural  defense.    These 


were  thronged  with  viUages,  and  the  alii 
was  under  good  cultivation. 

Immediately  on  landing  Sir  Samuel  sent 
for  the  chief  of  the  Baris,  Allorron,  who  was 
promised  protection  if  he  and  his  people 
would  return  to  the  main-land  and  become 
true  subjects  to  the  Khedive.  In  return  his 
people  must  cultivate  com,  and  build  the 
huts  required  for  the  troops  on  their  arrival. 
Allorron  was  profhse  in  promises  and  pro- 
testations of  good-will.  But  the  next  day 
he  declared  that  his  people  could  not  pre- 
pare the  materials  for  the  camp.  The  neigh- 
bo];ing  tribes  were  hostile,  and  he  could  not 
venture  out  to  collect  bamboos.  He  was 
told  that  if  he  refused  to  obey  orders  the 
troops  would  be  sheltered  in  the  viUages. 
Allorron  was  very  sulky  and  sullen.  He  was 
a  big  and  savage-looking  brute  of  the  low- 
est description,  his  natural  vices  having 
been  increased  by  association  with  the  slave- 
traders,  with  whom  his  tribe  was  in  league. 
Many  of  his  people  were  serving  in  the  pay 
of  AIm>u  Saood,  a  noted  slave-hunter.  It 
was  well  understood  by  the  various  tribes 
that  if  Sir  Samuel  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  firmly  at  Gondokoro  the  trade  in 
slayes  would  be  broken  up,  and  that  the 
traffic  in  ivory  would  be  regulated  by  law. 
The  alliance  with  Abou  Saood  had  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Baris  tribe.  The  Loquia, 
a  powerfrd  tribe  only  three  days'  march  to 
the  southeast,  had  lost  slaves  and  cattle 
through  Abou  Saood's  raids ;  and  when  his 
bands  had  quitted  Gondokoro  for  their  own 
station  in  the  interior,  Loquia  had  invaded 
the  unprotected  Allorron,  and  had  utterly 
destroyed  his  district  on  the  eastern  main- 
land. For  many  miles  the  country  resem- 
bled a  lovely  park.  Every  habitation  had 
disappeared,  and  the  fonnerly  populous  po- 
sition was  quite  deserted  by  the  surviving 
inhabitants,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  tak- 
en reftige  in  the  islands,  or  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  At  this  season  the  entire  coun- 
try was  covered  with  a  tender  herbage — 
that  species  of  fine  grass,  called  by  the 
Arabs  "n^heel,"  which  is  the  best  pastur- 
age for  cattle.  Allorron's  people  dared  not 
bring  their  herds  to  pasture  upon  this  beau- 
tiful land  from  whence  they  had  been  driv- 
en, as  they  were  afrnid  that  the  news  would 
soon  reach  Loquia,  who  would  pounce  un- 
expectedly upon  them  from  the  neighboring 
forest. 

Sir  Samuel  took  possession  of  the  deserted 
eountry,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  camp 
and  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Every  hut 
had  its  own  neat  garden.  Very  soon  ten 
acres  of  com  were  above-ground,  copious 
rains  having  started  the  seed  like  magic. 
The  Baris  remained  sullen,  and  refused  to 
assist  in  bringing  material  for  the  huts; 
and  though  they  now  ventured  to  send 
their  herds  to  pasture  on  the  main -land, 
they  would  sell  neither  sheep  nor  cattle, 
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hoping  to  Btarre  tbe  traopB  into  tha  aban- 
donment of  tbe  ooontr;.  But  tLis  wm  not 
in  Sir  Samuel's  progranune.  On  the  !8th  uf 
Hay,  1871,  he  took  foimal  poMMsion,  end,  in 
the  name  of  the  Khedive,  declared  the  mnn- 
tiy  annexed  to  Egypt.  The  ceremony  woh 
qnite  impreeelTe.  A  flag-staff  eighty  feet 
high  had  been  erected  on  the  highest  point 
of  land  overlooking  the  river.  Twelve  bun- 
d]<ed  men,  inclnding  aoldiers.  Bailors  In  nni- 
ftinn,  and  servants  and  oamp  followert  in 


their  liest  clothes,  were  on  the  gronnd.  Sir 
Sumael's  etaff  for  the  occasion  vas  com- 
poeed  of  his  aldg-de-camp,  Liontcnant  Ba- 
ker, B.N.,  Ltentenant-Colonel  Abd-el-Kader, 
together  with  three  other  officers  and  Mr. 
Higginbotham,  the  civil  eugiiieer  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Tbe  formality  of  reading  the  of- 
ficial proclamation  describing  tbe  nnneio- 
tion  of  the  conntry  to  Egypt  in  tbe  name 
of  the  Kbedlve  took  place  nt  the  foot  of  tbe 
flag-staff.     At  the  terminatiou  of  tbe  last 


■entencA  the  Ottoman  flag  was  quickly  mn 
up  by  tbe  briyordB,  and  flnttered  in  the 
strong  breeie  at  the  mast-head.  The  offi- 
cers with  drawn  BwordB  saluted  the  flag, 
the  tiTN>p8  presented  arms,  and  the  batteries 
of  artiller;  fired  a  royal  salnte.  A  militafy 
review  concluded  the  ceremony. 

AUoTTon  and  hie  people  etill  remained 
boatile,  and  Sir  Samnel  was  obliged  to  con- 
fiaoate  some  of  their  cattle  to  obtain  food 
for  his  men.     Several  times  the  Baris  at- 


tacked hia  cnmp  at  night,  and  In  nnmeTons 
instances  surprised  and  mnrdcTed  his  sen- 
tries at  their  jKists.  The  most  serions  en- 
counter was  a  night  attack  on  the  camp 
which  took  place  Jnly  21.  The  Bans  had 
made  friends  with  their  old  enemies,  the 
Loqaia,  and  the  combined  forces  of  the  two 
tribes  surprised  the  camp,  and  would  have 
destroyed  it  bad  they  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  thorn  fence  by  which  it  was  siuronniled. 
Sir  Samuel  was  now  compelled  to  take  the 
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offensive.  A  MiiQS  of  espedltione  waa  or- 
ganised tgftiDtt  the  Baris  and  tbeir  allies. 
The  resDlt  of  theeomovementawaB  tlieBnl>- 
miuion  of  the  hostile  tribe. 

It  was  now  determined  to  ondertoke  an 
expedition  into  the  country  eonth  of  Gondo- 
koro,  or  IsmaUTa,  as  the  station  wa«  named 
in  honor  of  the  Khedive,  for  the  pnrpoMi  of 
eabduing  the  great  slave  hnnter  and  trad- 
er Abon  Saood,  and  annexing  to  Egypt  the 
territory  over  whieh  he  held  the  svay  of  a 
cobber  chieftain.  The  strength  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Egyptian  colonel  Baouf 
Bey,  who  had  been  left  in  command  at  Gon- 
dokoro.  This  officer,  in  spit«  of  positive  or- 
den  that  none  bat  the  really  sick  should  be 
allowed  to  retam  home,  had  sent  to  Khor- 
tonm  great  nnmbers  of  troops  who  were  in 
aoond  health,  leaviog  only  503  officers  and 
men,  including  dminnicrs,  buglers,  clerks, 
etc.,  with  fifty-two  sailors.  Thus  an  expedi- 
tion that  should  have  comprised  1645  men 
was  reduced  to  so  insignificant  a  force  that 
it  appeared  impossible  to  proceed  into  the 
ioterior.  The  Boris  were  still  hostile  and 
threatening,  the  slave-hunters'  companies 
were  treacherous,  and  yet  the  slave-trade 
was  to  be  suppressed  and  the  equatorial 
districts  annexed  with  less  than  one-third 
of  the  force  required.  Abon  Saood  bad  ap- 
parently gained  his  point.  It  was  believed 
that  with  so  small  a  force  Sir  Samuel  conid 
not  travel  far  from  head-quarters.  His  term 
of  service,  would  expire  on  let  April,  IS73; 
he  bad  only  one  year  and  foni  months  re- 
maining, and  in  this  short  tine  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  accomplish  hiB  object. 

Urgent  leqneeta  for  reinforcement*  bad 
been  sent  to  Khartoum,  but  as  there  was  no 
certainty  about  their  arrival,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  arrangements  for  the  proposed 
expedition  with  the  force  at  hand.  Ckindo- 
koro  was  well  fortified  and  provisioned.  A 
reconnaissance  of  the  conntry  immediate- 
ly south  of  the  station  showed  that  the  na- 
tives of  that  region  were  peaceable  and  well 
disposed,  and  ready  with  promises  of  assist- 
ance. Meanwhile  Abon  Saood,  who  had 
witnessed  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  for 
Khartoum,  and  knew  the  weakness  of  the 
remaining  detachment,  started  for  his  sto- 
tiuus  in  the  distant  south,  where  he  intended 
to  incite  the  natives  against  the  government, 
and  thus  fhutrate  the  proposed  expedition. 
He  had  never  before  traveled  inland.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ar- 
riving at  Gondokoro  from  Khartoum  with 
the  annual  fieet  sent  out  by  the  slave-trader 
Agjtd,  bringing  new  levies  of  brigands  and 
fiieab  supplies  of  arms  and  ommimition.  He 
would  then  remain  several  weeks  at  Oondo- 
koro,  receive  the  ivory  and  slaves  collected 
&om  his  various  stations  in  the  interior,  and 
return  with  his  spoil  to  Khartonm.  Now, 
however,  he  had  one  grand  object  in  view — 


to  prevent  the  advonoe  of  the  expedition. 
It  was  therefore  Decessary  that  he  should 
visit  his  stations  and  warn  his  people  to 
withhold  their  slaves  and  ivory  until  the 
hated  "  Christian  Paaha"  should  be  recalled 
on  the  expiration  of  his  toim  of  service, 
when  the  old  oonditiou  of  affairs  would  re- 
turn. Undismayed  by  the  difllcultieH  in  his 
way,  the  "Christian  Poeha"  pushed  on  his 
preparations  with  great  vigor,  and  on  the 
2!d  of  January,  1872,  was  ready  to  start. 
An  account  of  the  new  expedition  and  of 
the  reaolta  of  the  whole  nndertlUting  will 
be  given  In  another  paper. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  THKEE 
BEARS. 

FBOH  ROBBBT  80UTUXT9  "THE  DOCTOtL- 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  Three 
Bears,  who  lived  together  in  a  boose 
of  their  own  in  a  wood.  One  of  them  was 
a  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  one  was  a 
Middle-sized  Bear,  and  the  other  was  a 
Great,  Hnge  Bear.  They  had  each  a  pot  for 
their  porridge ;  a  little  pot  for  the  Little, 
Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  a  middlo-siied  pot  fiir 
the  Middle  Bear,  and  a  great  pot  for  the 
tlreat.  Huge  Bear.  And  they  had  each  a 
chair  to  sit  in ;  a  little  chair  for  the  Little, 
Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  a  middle-siied  chair 
for  the  Middle  Bear,  and  a  great  choir  for 
the  Great,  Hnge  Bear.  And  they  had  each 
a  bed  to  sleep  in ;  a  little  bed  fur  the  Little, 
Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  a  middle-sized  bed  for 
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the  Middle  Bear,  Hud  a  great  bed  for  the 
Oresl,  Hnge  Bear. 

One  day,  after  they  had  made  the  porridge 
for  tbetr  breakfaBt,  and  poured  it  into  their 
pomdgO'pols,  they  walked  out  Into  the 
wood  while  the  porridge  was  cooling,  that 
they  might  not  burn  their  montha  by  begin- 
ning too  soon  to  eat  it.  AM  while  they 
were  waiklng,  a  little  old  Woman  came  to 
tlie  hotue.  Bti«  could  not  have  been  a  good, 
honest  old  Woman ;  for  first  abe  looked  in 
at  the  window,  and  then  ibe  peeped  in  at 
the  key-hole ;  and  seeing  Hobody  in  the 
honse,  she  lifted  the  latch.  The  dooi  vaa 
not  fastened,  because  the  Bears  were  good 
Bears,  who  did  nobody  any  harm,  and  never 
suspected  that  any  body  wonld  harm  them. 
80  the  little  old  Woman  opened  the  door 
and  went  in  ;  and  well  pleased  she  was 
when  she  saw  the  porridge  on  the  table.  If 
she  had  been  a  good  UtUe  old  Woman,  she 
wonld  have  waited  till  the  Bears  came  home, 
and  then,  perhaps,  they  wonld  have  asked 
her  to  breakfast ;  for  they  were  good  Bean 
— a  liUIe  rongh  or  so,  as  the  manner  of  Beals 
is,  hot  for  all  that  very  good-natnred  and 
boopitable.  Bat  she  was  an  impndent,  bad 
old  Woman,  and  set  abont  helping  herself. 

Bo  first  she  tasted  the  porridge  of  the 
Great,  Huge  Bear,  and  that  was  too  hot  for 
her ;  and  she  said  a  bad  word  about  that. 
And  then  she  tasted  the  porridge  of  the 
Middle  Bear,  and  that  was  too  cold  for  her ; 
and  she  said  a  bad  word  about  that  toa 
And  then  she  went  to  tlie  porridge  of  the 
Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  tasted  that ; 
and  that  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
hot  just  right ;  and  she  liked  it  so  well  that 
she  ate  it  all  op :  bnt  the  naughty  old  Wom- 
an sidd  a  bad  word  abont  the  little  porridge- 
pot,  liecanse  it  did  not  bold  enough  for  her. 

Then  the  little  old  Woman  sat  down  in  the 
chair  of  the  Qroat,  Hnge  Bear,  and  that  was 
too  hard  for  her.  And  then  she  sat  down  in 
the  chair  of  the  Middle  Bear,  and  that  was 
too  soft  for  her.  And  then  she  sat  down  In 
the  ohidroftheLlttle,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and 
that  was  neither  too  bard  nor  too  soft,  but 
Just  right.  80  she  seated  herself  Id  it,  and 
there  she  sal  till  the  bottom  of  the  chair 


oame  ont,  and  down  came  ben,  plump  upon 
the  ground.  And  the  nangbty  old  Woman 
■aid  a  wicked  word  abont  that  too. 

Then  the  little  old  Woman  went  np  stairs 
to  the  bed-chamber  in  which  the  Three 
Bears  slept.  And  first  she  lay  down  upon 
the  bed  of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear ;  but  that 
U>o  high  at  the  bead  for  her.  And  next 
she  lay  down  npon  the  bed  of  the  Middle 
Bear ;  and  that  was  too  high  at  the  foot  for 
her.  And  then  she  lay  down  upon  the  bed 
of  the  Little,  Bmall,  Wee  Bear ;  and  that 
neither  too  high  at  the  head  nor  at  the 
foot,  bnt  Just  right.  Bo  she  covered  herself 
np  comfortably,  aod  lay  there  till  she  fell 
fast  asleep, 

By  this  time  the  Three  Bean  thought  their 
porridge  wonld  be  cool  enough ;  so  they  came 
home  to  breakfast.  Now  the  little  old  Wom- 
an had  left  the  BiK>on  of  the  Great,  Huge  Bear 
standing  in  his  porridge. 


'  0jmebo2i!)  t)a0  been  at 
ma  pottUije!" 

said  the  Great,  Hnge  Bear,  in  his  great, 
.  rough,  gruff  voice.  And  when  the  Middle 
Bear  looked  at  his  he  saw  that  the  spqgn 
was  standing  in  it  t^o.  They  were  wooden 
spoons ;  if  they  had  been  sliver  ones,  the 
naughty  old  Woman  would  have  pnt  them 
'n  her  pocket. 

"  Somebody  has  been  at  my 
porridge !" 
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HBid  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Beu,  in  bis  Uttle, 

Upon  this  tlie  Throe  Bean,  seeing  that 
some  one  Iiad  entered  their  house,  and  eaten 
up  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear's  breakfast, 
began  to  look  abont  them.  Now  the  little 
old  Woman  had  not  pnt  the  hoid  cnshion 
straight  when  she  rose  from  the  chair  of  the 
Great,  Huge  Bear. 

"Somebo&ij  \)as  been  sit- 
ting in  m2  cljoirl" 

aaid  the  Great,  Hnge  Bear,  in  Ma  great, 
rongh,  gniff  voice. 

Aiid  the  little  old  WoDum  had  eqnatted 
down  the  Bolt  cushion  of  the  Middle  Bear. 

"  Somebody  has  been  sitting  in 
my  chair  I" 

»aid  the  Middle  Bear,  in  hia  middle  voice. 

Aud  yon  know  what  the  little  old  Woman 
had  done  to  the  thiid  chair. 


said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  hia  Uttle, 

Then  the  Three  Beats  thought  it  necessa- 
ry that  they  ahonld  make  farther  search  ;  so 
they  went  up  stairs  into  their  lied-cbamber. 
Now  the  little  old  Woman  had  pulled  the 
pillow  of  the  Great,  Hnge  Bear  ont  of  its 

"0atneba5n  I)a9  been  Ij)- 
ing  in  mj  btb !" 

said  the  Great,  Hnge  Bear,  in  hia  great, 
rongh,  gmff 


"Somebody  has  been  lying  in 

ray  bed !" 

mM  the  Middle  Bear,  in  his  middle  Toice. 

And  when  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear 
come  to  look  at  hia  bed,  there  waa  the  bol- 
ster in  ita  place ;  and  the  pillow  in  ibi  place 
npon  the  bolster ;  and  upon  the  pillow  was 
the  little  old  Woman's  ngljr,  dirty  head — 
which  waa  not  in  its  place,  for  ahe  had  no 
business  there. 

"  StnUbnif  Sai  b«n  Ifriiv  ft  ni'  bid— and  Inn 


said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Boar,  in  hia  litUe, 
small,  wee  voice. 

The  little  old  Woman  had  heard  in  her 
sleep  the  great,  rough,  gmff  voice  of  the 
Great  Huge  Bear ;  but  she  waa  ao  fast  asleep 
that  it  waa  no  moie  to  her  than  the  roanng 
of  wind  or  the  rumliling  of  thauder.  And 
she  had  heard  the  middle  voice  of  the  Mid- 
dle Bear,  but  it  was  only  a«  if  she  had  heard 
aome  one  speaking  in  a  dream.  Bnt  when 
she  heard  the  little,  small,  wee  voice  of  the 
Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  it  was  so  sharp  and 
so  shrill  that  it  awakened  her  at  once.  Up 
she  started ;  and  when  she  saw  the  Three 
Bears  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  ehe  tumbled 
herself  out  at  the  other,  and  ran  to  the  win- 
dow. Now  the  window  waa  open,  because 
the  Beara,  like  good,  tidy  Bean,BB  they  were, 
always  opened  their  bed-chamber  window 
when  they  gut  up  in  the  morning.  Out  the 
little  old  Woman  Jumped ;  aud  whether  she 
broke  her  neck  in  the  &tl,  or  nui  into  the 
wood  and  was  loat  there,  or  found  her  way 
ont  of  the  wood  aud  was  token  up  by  the 
constable  uid  sent  to  the  House  of  Coneo- 
tion  for  a  vagrant  aa  she  was,  1  can  not  teU. 
But  the  Three  Bears  never  saw  any  thing 
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CHRISTMAS-DAY  is  not  always  ioe-man- 
tled,  with  meriy  Yoioes  ringiiig  ont  on 
the  orkp  air,  and  sleighs  gliding  oyer  the 
«now-mnffled  pavement  to  the  mnsio  of 
their  own  chiming  bells.  At  least  Elsa 
fichnmann  did  not  find  her  Christmas  of  this 
description.  The  wintry  grass  in  the  squares 
was  of  a  sickly  green  hue,  the  pavements 
were  muddy,  and  a  fog  crept  through  the 
streets,  clinging  with  unpleasant  touch  to 
the  gannents  of  pedestrians.  *£lsa  did  not 
care.  She  had  little  to  expect;  but  a 
song  of  Fatherland  welled  up  ftom  her 
heart  to  her  lips  while  she  made  her  simple 
toUet. 

In  the  Fitsroy  Hammond  mansion  Christ- 
mas occasioned  only  a  genteel  rustle,  as  be- 
came a  highly  aristocratic  establishment, 
with  marble  halls,  carved  stairways,  and 
aatin  hangings.  Mr.  Fitzroy  Hammond,  hav- 
ing a  more  starched  and  iron-gray  aspect 
than  usual,  presented  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Ham- 
mond with  a  new  India  shawl ;  while  she, 
in  return,  gave  her  lord  a  gilt-bound  edition 
of  Walter  Scott,  which  would  look  well  in 
the  libraiy.  As  for  the  young  Hammonds, 
they  received  the  gifts  heaped  upon  them 
languidly.  These  faded  young  creatures 
had  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  possession 
at  a  very  earfy  age— nothing  lees  than  a 
diamond  necklace  or  a  blooded  horse  excited 
their  interest.  Godfrey  Hammond,  eldest 
«on  and  heir,  twirled  a  check,  found  beneath 
his  plate,  between  his  fingers,  with  a  mur- 
mured admowledgment.  Miss  Blanche,  aged 
sixteen,  held  up  her  turquois  ear-rings  with 
a  peevish  expression,  aggrieved  that  they 
were  not  emerald  pendants.  Miss  Augusta, 
twenty -nine,  sallow,  shazp-fe&tnred,  and 
eager,  with  a  sparkling  vivacity  of  manner, 
skipped  to  the  nearest  mirror  to  try  the  be- 
coming effect  of  a  lace  shawL 

Elsa  Schumann,  timid  foreigner,  wearing 
her  eighteen  summers  with  a  certain  staid  so- 
briety gathered  from  experience,  was  given 
a  brown  gown  of  unquestionable  ugliness, 
suited  to  her  condition  in  life.  She  glanced 
rather  wistfully  at  the  tinkling  ornaments 
of  her  betters.  How  would  the  lace  shawl 
look  thrown  over  her  own  golden  hair  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Genoese  ladies  f  And  the 
turquois  ear-rings  surely  matched  her  blue 
eyes.  Mrs.  Hammond  gazed  down  on  Elsa 
from  th&  immeasurable  heights  of  her  own 
greatness.  She  had  a  position  to  maintain, 
an  example  to  set.  Travel  had  taught  her 
that  a  German  governess  was  required  sa 
well  as  a  French  maid  in  the  mosaic  pattern 
of  a  perfect  household. 

Going  up  stairs,  Elsa  was  accosted  by 
Clarence: 

"  I  say,  Frftulein  Elsa,  here's  my  old  watch. 
The  governor  gave  it  to  me  last  year,  you 
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know.    You  may  have  it.    I  don't  want  it 
any  more,  really.    I  am  tired  of  it." 

"  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  decline,"  said 
Elsa,  with  heightened  color,  and  passed  on, 
leaving  the  youth  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment. Oh,  blessed  gift  of  tact  in  generosity ! 

These  events  chilled  the  girL  Her  lip  quiv- 
ered and  her  eyes  filled  when  she  reached  her 
room.  She  felt  so  lonely  I  Somewhere  in  the 
wide  world  the  German  festival  of  Christ- 
mas was  being  celebrated  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, and  her  heart  yearned  for  the  genial 
warmth,  the  homely  merriment,  of  the  holi- 
day. Tlien  her  glance  fell  on  a  bit  of  green 
pasteboard,  and  the  sunshine  returned  with 
that  swift  radiance  known  only  to  eighteen. 
The  bit  of  pasteboard  had  been  recklessly 
purchased  instead  pf  a  new  bonnet ;  it  rep- 
resented a  mine  of  wonders,  a  golden  key  to 
a  fairy  casket,  for  simple  Elsa.  In  a  word, 
it  was  an  opera  ticket  bought  with  her  own 
scanty  earnings ;  for  Mrs.  Hammond,  in  that 
household  rule  on  which  she  prided  herself, 
exercised  a  truly  commendable  thrift  in  the 
matter  of  wages. 

^'I  must  still  wear  the  old  hat,  and  the 
feather  is  faded,"  laughed  Elsa. 

''Going  to  a  mating  I"  exclaimed  the 
Misses  Hammond.  ''We  never  think  of  , 
such  a  thing. on  a  holiday.  It's  so  com- 
mon, and  people  would  imagine  that  we 
had  nothing  better  to  do."  Having  favor- 
ed her  with  this  pleasant  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  Misses  Hammond  suffered  their 
little  governess  to  escape  into  the  street. 

Free  for  hours  I  There  never  was  a  mati- 
ng which  involved  so  much  anxiety.  Elsa's 
ticket  bore  the  number  904.  What  if  204 
were  a  seat  behind  a  pillar  f  Supposing 
that  a  thief  should  snatch  the  precious  card 
ttoja  her  handf  Then  the  prima  donna 
might  have  been  taken  ill,  or  the  opera- 
house  have  caught  fire.  •  Dear  me  I  how  the 
evil  thoughts  multiplied  as  Elsa  hastened 
along.  The  opera-house  still  stood,  and, 
ingulfed  in  the  maelstrom  of  a  crowd  that 
surges  madly  through  those  corridors  in  a 
panic  of  haste  for  which  there  is  no  known 
reason,  Elsa  at  length  discovered  that  204 
was  not  behind  a  pillar,  the  prima  donna 
was  not  ill,  and  the  orchestra  was  already, 
with  preUminary  tuning,  preparing  to  yield 
the  girl  the  feast  for  which  her  sovd  craved. 

This  little  Elsa  was  the  embodiment  of  a 
musical  nature.  A  banel-organ  could  oc- 
casion her  as  acute  pain  as  the  violin  of  a 
moMtro  keen  pleasure.  Grandfather  Schu- 
mann used  to  compare  humanity  with  vari- 
ous instruments,  which  sounded  the  discords 
of  many  tones  here  on  earth  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  perfect  harmony  in  heaven.  Yes, 
infancy  was  pleasant  for  Elsa  under  Grand- 
father Schumann's  wing.  He  did  not  suffer 
her  to  miss  the  dead  parents.  They  lived 
in  a  garret  of  a  quaint  old  house,  and  there 
was  a  linnet  in  a  cage,  and  two  flower- 
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pots  on  the  window-ailly  while  the  sunshine 
poured  in  gloriously.  The  linnet  chirped, 
Elsa  and  the  plants  grew,  until  the  small 
chubby  girl  could  be  perched  on  the  piano 
stool  to  take  her  first  music-lesson  firom  her 
delighted  relative.  One  would  have  guess- 
ed that  the  old  man  was  a  musician  from 
the  thin  nervous  hands,  the  abstracted  gaze 
of  the  kindly  blue  eyes,  the  slumbering  en- 
thusiasm of  the  fine  face,  ready  to  awaken 
at  the  voice  of  genius.  Those  were  happy 
days,  and  you  must  not  imagine  that  the 
residents  of  the  garret  were  humble  because 
they  were  poor.  There  are  such  nice  grada- 
tions of  poverty.  In  the  spring  the  Schu- 
manns  strolled  forth  on  fine  Sundays  to  view 
the  castle  built  by  their  ancestor  the  Baron, 
and  although  it  had  passed  into  other  hands 
with  the  crumbling  of  family  fortunes,  they 
felt  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  gazing  at  the 
distant  turrets.  Small  wonder  if  Grandfa- 
ther patted  the  little  Wolfsohns'  heads  con- 
descendingly:  the  Wolfsohns  had  always 
been  green-grocers.  Their  mother  shrugged 
her  broad  idioulders.  "Let  the  poor  soul 
cherish  his  family  pride.  I  only*  wish  it 
made  the  pot  boil,"  she  said. 
Elsa  believed  in  Grandfather,  and  this 

»  faith  was  an  elixir  of  life  in  his  withered 
veins.  So  the  plants  grew,  and  Elsa  grew. 
Grandfather  earning  his  pittance  at  the  the- 
atre ;  but  when  the  plants  blossomed,  and 
Elsa  also  bloomed  into  maidenhood,  a  let- 
ter came  from  America,  from  an  old  com- 
rade,, urging  Grandfather  to  seek  the  New 
World,  where  his  talents  must  meet  with  a 
more  liberal  compensation.  Forthwith  arose 
a  chdteau  m  Espagne  before  their  vision. 
They  would  emigrate  to  the  land  of  prom- 
ise, which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey  for 
overpopulated  Europe.  Grandfather  would 
give  concerts,  aided  by  the  old  comrade,  and 
earn  a  fine  sum  for  Elsa,  who  could  then  be- 

,  come  a  pupil  in  the  Liepsic  Conservatory. 
Farewell  to  the  garret,  the  dear  town  of 
one's  nativity,  the  Baron's  castle,  and  the 
kind,  plebeian  Wolfsohn  neighbors,  grown 
beautifril  in  the  sorrow  of  parting.  The 
roseate  doud  castle  lured  them  across  seas, 
a  fragile  old  man  and  an  ignorant  young 
girl,  then  faded  from  a  stormy  sky.  The  old 
comrade  had  suddenly  departed  to  the  far 
West ;  and  Grandfather  had  entered  a  city 
where  there  were  ten  thousand  other  music- 
teachen  at  least.  In  the  bewildering  haste 
of  a  strange  land  he  knew  not  which  way 
to  choose,  and  with  an  unknown  tongue 
torturing  his  ear,  and  the  dread  of  leaving 
Elsa  alone  oppressing  him,  the  worst  misfor- 
tune befell  the  girl:  Grandfather  sickened 
and  died.  Terrified  by  her  solitary  condi- 
tion, she  crept  humbly  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  Fitzroy  Hammond  roof. 

Soft,  low  strains  were  breathed  forth  by 
the  orchestra,  the  curtain  rose,  and  from  that 
nunnent  Elsa  Schumann  ceased  to  have  a 


separate  identity  from  the  other  pale,  love- 
ly Elsa  before  her.  The  trance  was  rapture 
the  most  exquisite ;  she  seemed  to  leave  her 
paltry  daily  life  far  below,  as  she  rose  to  ce- 
lestial heights.  The  thought  did  float  idly 
through  her  brain  that  it  was  wonderful 
people  could  be  spitefrd  and  penurious,  in- 
stead of  exalted  by  the  most  generous  and 
noble  motives.  With  dilating  eyes,  leaning 
slightly  forward,  and  swayed  by  every  emo- 
tion portrayed  before  her,  Elaa  moved  in 
spirit  among  court  ladies  and  gorgeously 
clad  knights.  Oh,  the  purity  and  innocence 
of  the  wrongfully  accused  maiden,  and  the 
dark  malignity  of  her  accuser  I  Was  there 
not  conviction  in  the  very  tones  of  her  voice, 
soaring  bird-like  above  the  sombre  notes  of 
her  enemies  f  It  was  terrible,  altogether 
terrible,  to  the  every-day  Elsa  in  the  dress 
circle,  tiiat  the  king  lent  ear  to  the  wicked 
Otrude!  She  could  have  joined  her  own 
supplications  with  those  of  her  namesake 
standing  meekly  before  the  throne,  when 
the  trumpets  sounded  their  peremptory  sum- 
mons for  any  champion  to  appear  who  would 
defend  the  cause  of  shrinking  womanhood. 

A  suspense  of  intense  anxiety,  embodied 
in  growing  terrors,  while  the  challenge  slow- 
ly died  away  in  chilling,  awfol  silence. 
Would  no  one  respond  f  Elsa  on  the  stage- 
waited  with  suspended  breath ;  her  shadow 
self  in  the  audience  flushed,  p^ed,  and  wait- 
ed with  her.  Again  the  trumpets  pealed 
forth  their  defiance.  The  Elsa  on  the  stage- 
cast  an  upward  glance  of  agonizing  appeal ; 
the  sensitive  face  of  the  spectator  assumed 
a  pathetic  expression,  and  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  not  without  exciting  an  amused 
smile  from  those  neighbors  who  had  out- 
lived sensation,  or  were  bom  with  sordid 
souls.  Then  a  splendor  dawned  over  the 
winding  riv&r,  bringing  the  growing  wonder 
of  a  hope,  and  in  that  radiance  the  knight 
Loheng^rin  appeared  in  the  swan  boat.  Beo- 
wulf chieftain  of  the  Western  Danes,  his 
ensign  flaming  like  a  meteor,  his  sark  of 
netted  mail,  once  sailed  over  the  swan  path 
in  a  beauti^  boat ;  but  surely  no  hatco  was 
ever  like  this  one. 

With  plumed  crest  towering  above  base 
humanity,  and  garments  that  broke  into 
pale  lights  as  he  moved,  Lohengrin  seemed, 
in  his  unearthly  beauty,  to  have  descended 
ftom  some  luminous  distant  planet.  Super- 
natural revelation  in  therescued  Elsa's  eyes 
was  mirrored  back  in  the  awe  of  the  other 
Elsa,  as  the  weird  spiritual  swan  song  thrill- 
ed on  the  ear,  and  she  also  bowed  the  knee 
in  joyful  recognition. 

Suddenly  a  small  flaxen  head  drooped 
confidingly  on  the  shoulder  of  our  heroine. 
Elsa  patted  the  rosy  cheek,  and  for  the  first 
time  observed  her  surroundings.  Under 
other  circumstances  she  would  have  found 
pleasure  in  studying  the  faces  about  her. 
When  Wagner  spoke  to  her  in  those  frdl. 
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•interwoTen  chords  of  haimony  she  had  no 
outward  sense  for  casual  observation.  She 
now  discovered  that  a  &niily  occapied  places 
on  her  right,  of  which  the  sleeping  boy  was 
a  member,  consisting  of  five  other  children, 
ranging  in  size  like  a  flight  of  steps.  The 
fanny  Sttle  fSoces,  chubby  and  good-natured, 
were  copies  in  miniature  of  the  maternal 
countenance.  A  cotton  velvet  bonnet,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  yellow  bird,  was  perch- 
ed on  the  back  of  Frau  Mittler's  head, 
while  her  ample  person  seemed  to  have 
caught  an  the  ribbons  not  necessary  to  the 
decoration  of  her  offspring.  She  beamed  at 
Elsa ;  but  what  with  her  noisy  flock,  the  loss 
of  umbrellas,  and  the  misplacement  of  pror 
grammes,  she  was  sufficiently  occupiedl  The 
good  woman's  idea  of  Christmas  was  to  bring 
each  little  Mittler  to  the  fountain  of  music. 

''If  the  child  annoys  you,  I  shall  have 
pleasure  to  take  him,"  said  a  voice  at  Elsa's 
elbow,  with  a  foreign  accent.  A  young  man 
occupied  the  seat  on  her  left,  who  was  unde- 
niably shabby  in  attire.  Elsa  had  not  been 
reared  in  the  school  which  Judges  a  man  by 
his  coat.  She  saw  only  an  abundance  of 
fair  hair  tossed  back  carelessly  from  a  high 
brow,  a  smooth,  beardless  face,  and  a  pair 
of  brilliant,  piercing  eyes,  which  scrutinized 
her  with  sudden  interest.  What  v/as  there 
in  the  steadfast  look  f  Neither  bold  curios- 
ity nor  admiration,  but  something  intangi- 
ble, almost  abstracted,  as  if  she  were  associ- 
ated with  a  distant  object.  And  indeed  at 
that  very  moment  the  stranger  mentally  ex- 
claimed, ''  Ah,  my  maiden,  what  would  I  give 
to  transfer  your  face  to  my  canvas  just  as 
it  is!" 

Elsa  dimpled  into  ready  smiles.  **  Do  not 
disturb  him,''  she  said,  patiently.  ''  He  does 
me  good." 

It  would  appear  that  the  little  governess 
in  her  faded  hat  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
quite  a  different  personage  also.  This  was 
an  elderly  man  of  elaborate  toilet,  with  bald 
head  and  mottled  countenance,  who  stared 
at  her  critically  through  his  eyeglass  until 
the  shabby  youth  turned  sharply  and  com- 
pelled him  to  avert  his  gaze. 

Although  she  was  able  to  resume  the 
thread  of  the  opera  when  the  curtain  again 
rose,  Elsa  was  aware  of  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  subtle  consciousness  that  a  young  man 
sat  beside  her,  with  brilliant  eyes  into  which 
she  might  look  with  intuitive  trustfulness. 
For  his  part,  the  stranger  studied  her  profile 
in  furtive  Ranees,  pondering  how  to  gain 
another  full  view,  the  better  to  impress  her 
features  on  his  memory.  The  elderly  fop 
adjusted  his  eyeglass,  and  turned  toward 
Elsa  with  his  supercilious  half-smile  once 
more.  'Thus  her  thoughts  were  tossed,  like 
a  shuttlecock,  from  romance  to  reality ;  the 
pressure  of  the  child's  head  on  her  arm  re- 
minded her  that  she  was  no  longer  suffering 
with  the  other  Elsa,  but  rather  contempla- 


ting a  charming  picture  from  a  remote  dis- 
tance. The  parquet  formed  a  vast  gulf  be- 
tween them,  and  across  it  she  might  gaze 
with  a  longing  sadness,  as  if  the  utterance 
of  her  own  soul  was  frozen.  If  the  good 
Gk>d  would  send  into  her  small  humble  life 
a  knight  Lohengrin,  glorious  in  strength  and 
beauty  I  Hie  wish  was  a  dazzling,  almost 
formless,  idea,  taking  no  such  material  shape 
as  of  a  living  husband,  but  rather  a  vision 
to  bless  and  hallow  her  existence,  then  pass 
away  in  its  own  effulgence. 

The  small  Kittler  was  lured  into  cross 
wakefulness  by  a  sedate  little  sister  with  a 
lollipop;  and  then,  after  much  energetic 
nodding  across  six  flaxen  heads  on  the  part 
of  Frau  Mittler,  the  paper  of  lollipops  was 
tendered  to  Elsa,  and  fbrther  smiling  indi- 
cated that  the  shabby  young  man  was  in- 
cluded in  this  hospitality.  An  interchange 
of  confidences  ensued  over  the  lollipops  be- 
tween Elsa  and  her  neighbor,  when  the  de- 
lightful fjMst  was  revelled  that  they  were 
both  German.  Frau  Mittler  watched  them 
with  the  eyes  of  sentiment,  remembering 
the  day  when  her  Fritz  took  her  to  the  Pra- 
ter. 

That  was  all.  The  subject  of  lollipops  be- 
coming exhausted,  Elsa  was  again  caught 
up  in  the  rapture  of  sound,  and  this  shyness 
between  the  young  people  deepened  to  re- 
serve as  the  precious  moments  slipped  by. 

All  earthly  delight  must  flEMLe,  and  even 
the  Christmas  mating  came  to  a  close. 
Elsa,  with  a  pang  of  regret,  saw  the  swan 
boat  advancing  like  a  slow,  sure  fate,  and 
heard  the  tender  farewell  of  the  knight  as 
he  separated  from  his  despairing  bride. 
Then  the  curtain  swept  down,  sudden  gloom 
quenched  the  house,  and  with  a  start  she 
returned  to  the  fact  that  the  audience  was 
soberly  putting  on  overcoats  and  frirs.  The 
lyre  of  a  great  master  had  portrayed  a  pa- 
thetic legend;  the  dream  was  rudely  dis- 
pelled. Elsa  found  herself  outside  in  the* 
early  winter  twilight.  Somebody  was  speak- 
ing in  her  ear.  It  was  the  elderly  fop,  stand- 
ing before  tHe  open  door  of  his  coup^  She 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  puzzled  won- 
der, an  expression  that  changed  to  sudden 
terror  as  ^e  wrenched  away  her  ann  from 
his  touch.  Was  she  alone  in  that  crowd  of 
human  beings  f  amidst  the  Babel  of  voices 
would  her  cry  be  stifled  f  The  shabby  young 
man  darted  forward,  dealt  the  elderly  fop  a 
blow  which  caused  him  to  reel  into  the  arms 
of  his  groom,  and,  taking  Elsa's  hand,  drew 
her  away. 

''Look  at  me,"  he  said,  rapidly.  ''How 
much  am  I  already  indebted  to  you  t" 

"  It  is  I  who  am  the  debtor,"  said  Elsa, 
trembling,  and  shrinking  closer  to  him  as 
she  glanced  nervously  over  her  shoulder. 

At  the  Fitzroy  Hammond  mansion  they 
parted.  Elsa  frankly  gave  him  her  hand ; 
he  pressed  it  slightly ;  then  the  great '' 
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oloaedy  inoluding  her  in  waimth  and  light, 
while  he  was  left  in  outer  darkness.  Each 
regretted  that  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  fiirfcher  acquaintance,  and  Elsa's  Talue 
was  enhanced  in  her  champion's  estima- 
tion by  the  bitterness  of  an  indefinable  dis- 
appointment. 

A  Christmas  banquet  was  in  progress. 
Elsa  rejoiced  at  being  late,  for  her  position 
was  a  painful  one,  which  placed  her  above 
the  servants  and  inferior  to  guests.  Old 
Peter,  the  pompous  butler,  made  a  place 
for  the  tardy  governess  at  a  little  table  in 
the  pantry,  where  she  felt  much  more  at 
ease  than  she  would  have  done  at  the  large 
table.  Peter  plied  her  with  rare  dishes. 
She  could  peep  through  the  window  into 
the  dining-room,  which  formed  an  attract- 
ive scene  of  mirrors,  flashing  lights,  crystal, 
and  silver,  the  flower  pyramids  vying  with 
the  rich  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  rainbow 
tints,  and  all  the  tiresome  chat  about  poli- 
tics or  the  opera  was  subdued  to  a  murmur. 
Elsa  feasted  with  lords  and  ladies.  If  she 
closed  her  eyes,  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail 
passed  like  a  vision  through  her  mind.  Fi- 
nally, Peter  smuggled  her  in  a  glass  of  wine. 
Elsa  rose  to  her  feet. 

''I  drink  to  my  Lohengrin.^  Then  she 
added,  thoughtitilly,  '*  That  young  man  wore 
no  overcoat.  He  must  be  very  poor."  The 
German  governess,  entertaining  the  guests 
of  her  own  fancy  in  the  butler's  pantry,  en- 
Joyed  Mr.  ntzroy  Hammond's  hospitality 
more  than  did  any  other  visitor. 

Afterward  the  genteel  company  required 
music,  and  Fr&ulein  Schumann  was  request- 
ed to  take  her  place  at  the  piano,  after  the 
Misses  Hammond  had  rattled  off  severalindom 
de  aal<m.  Timidly,  rather  than  with  the 
apUmb  appreciation  would  have  given  her, 
Elsa  glided  into  Chopin's  B  Minor  Sonata, 
with  the  buzz  of  conversation  sounding  in 
her  ears  like  the  droning  of  bees. 
•  "  Play  something  lively,"  demanded  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  voted  the  Philharmonic  a 
bore. 

Wearily  the  governess's  fin^rs  led  the 
dance  for  an  hour,  as  couple  after  couple 
whirled  into  the  circle.  Nobody  thanked 
her,  or  noticed  that  she  was  young  and  pret- 
ty, every  pulse  bounding  in  sympathy  with 
the  airy  motion  of  her  companions. 

In  the  mean  while  the  young  man,  Wil- 
helm  Trost,  after  gazing  dreamily  at  the 
door  through  which  his  fftir  companion  had 
vanished,  turned  slowly  away.  At  the  street 
comer  he  encountered  Frau  Mittler,  driving 
her  six  chickens  before  her.  The  good  wom- 
an accosted  him  as  if  he  were  a  brother,  in- 
stead of  a  total  stranger. 

"I  saw  it  all,"  she  panted.  ''That  vil- 
lain tried  to  carry  off  the  young  thing  before 
our  eyes,  and  she  such  an  innocent  I  I  could 
do  nothing,  because  Gottlieb  fell  under  the 
horses  Just  then." 


Wilhelm  felt  cheered  by  this  homely  pres-. 
ence ;  he  lifted  the  guilty  Gottlieb  and  car- 
ried him  to  his  destination,  which  proved  to 
be  a  small  shoe  shop  on  Eighth  Avenue. 
He  escaped  from  the  hospitable  invitation 
to  enter  and  take  supper  only  by  promising 
to  come  another  time,  and  to  consider  Frau 
Mittler  always  as  a  friend. 

'*  One  can  see  what  will  come  of  the  meet- 
ing to-day,"  she  remarked^  pensively,  as  he 
departed. 

Wilhelm  hastened  away,  consumed  by  an 
excitement  which  sent  the  blood  through 
his  veins  in  a  tumult.  What  cared  he  for 
supper  f  His  artist  soul  had  been  fired  to 
enthusiasm ;  he  must  strive  to  fix  the  image 
which  troubled  him  before  it  faded.  Elsa's 
face,  without  being  the  most  beautiful  he 
had  ever  seen,  supplied  a  want  which  had 
perplexed  him.  As  he  sprang  up  the  stairs 
of  a  dark,  lofty  building,  he  murmured, 
''Terror  was  the  look  needed."  His  eye 
glittered,  he  paced  the  narrow  studio  to 
calm  his  irritability.  If  it  were  only  day  I 
On  the  easel  was  a  canvas  revealing  the 
shadow  of  an  outlined  work. 

Elsa  played,  with  aching  fingers,  for  those 
to  whom  she  was  solely  a  part  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  young  man,  with  haggard  feat- 
ures, watched  for  the  dawn. 

n. 

Wilhelm  Trost  toiled  through  the  cold 
winter  and  bleak  spring,  stimulated  by  a 
hope  to  endure  the  privations  of  poverty. 
Fortune  had  also  oast  him,  a  waif,  on  a  for- 
eign shore.  He  was  an  artist — a  genius  that 
must  grope  toward  its  end,  placed  in  any 
circumstance  of  life — and  he  had  expected 
speedy  recognition  in  the  New  World.  Bom 
in  an  old  town  framed  in  Vineyards,  the 
Rhine  had  sung  his  cradle  song,  weaving 
strange  fimcies  into  the  dreams  of  infancy 
with  the  liquid  murmur  of  its  voice.  Then 
the  boy  brain  strove  to  reproduce  its  fleet- 
ing images,  fingers  seeking  pencil  or  chalk 
as  naturally  as  the  flowers  climb- by  clasp- 
ing tendril  and  budding  spray  to  the  sun- 
shine. Mother  found  herself  limned  on  the 
door  with  startling  fidelity,  while  the  white- 
ness of  paper  was  never  safe  from  the  raids 
of  juvenile  talent,  which  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  page  boats,  horses,  and  castles. 

The  Abb^  La  Caille,  first  astronomer  of 
his  age,  when  ten  years  old  was  flogged  by 
his  father,  the  parish  clerk,  because  he  staid 
in  the  church  tower  late  to  study  the  stars ; 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  was  continually  re- 
proached by  his  parent  for  the  idleness  that 
made  him  only  sketch ;  Alfieri's  uncle  sup- 
pressed for  twenty  years  his  poetical  gift ; 
the  tutor  of  Port  Boyal  thrice  burned  the 
romance  of  Bacine. 

Thus  our  young  Wilhelm  was  a  dunce,  a 
drone,  a  worthless  fellow,  until  the  day  came 
when  he  quitted  home  in  grief  and  wrath 
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with  his  portfolio  over  his  shoulder.  Mak- 
ing his  way  over  the  seas,  he  timidly  put 
forth  his  wares,  and  small  notice  did  they 
reoeiye  from  the  hunying  multitudes.  To 
be  a  foreign  artist  was  an  advantage:  it 
only  required  a  European  reputation  to  haye 
preceded  him  to  insure  a  fortune.  As  it 
was,  certain  dealers  made  the  most  of  the 
situation.  They  bought  Wilhelm's  little 
pictures  for  a  small  sum,  when  hunger  com- 
peUed  him  to  yield,  and  sold  them  again  as 
rare  gems. 

April  the  6th  found  the  young  artist  pat- 
ting finishing  touches  to  the  canyas  which 
was  to  make  him  famous.  He  had  grown 
pale  and  thin  since  Christmas ;  his  eyenings 
were  deyoted  to  copying  documents  for  his 
landlord  as  a  means  of  paying  the  rent.  The 
photographer  came  in  and  looked  at  the 
work. 

"  Good  P  he  said.  "  Let  us  hope  that  the 
great  ones  at  the  Exhibition  will  haye  their 
wits  about  them.'' 

The  photographer  was  a  pale  man,  wear- 
ing spectacles,  apt  to  be  cynical  since  his 
business  had  ebbed  away  to  more  fashion- 
able quarters. 

A  rustle  of  feminine  drapery,  and  the 
French  milliner  of  the  first  floor  entered  the 
studio.  Ah,  del !  but  the  new  picture  was 
beautiful.  There  would  be  nothing  in  the 
gallery  to  equal  it.  Madame  rolled  up  her 
fine  black  eyes,  shook  hands  with  the  artist, 
and  departed  gayly,  leaving  him  the  better 
for  her  praise. - 

A  yearning  homesickness  may  have  in- 
duced his  choice  of  subject.  It  waa  the  le- 
gend of  the  lovers  who  wandered  on  the 
Danube  bank  on  the  day  before  their  wed- 
ding, where  the  blue  forget-me-not  grew, 
dipping  its  foot  daintily  in  the  wave.  The 
maiden  had  desired  to  possess  a  clump  of 
the  innocent  blossoms,  which  were  there  to 
deceive  a  dreadful  christening,  and  the 
youth,  in  gathering  them,  had  fallen  into 
the  river.  "  Vergiw  mem  nkht/^  he  sighed, 
tossing  the  flowers  on  the  bank,  and  sank 
beneath  the  waters. 

In  the  picture  the  setting  sun  flooded  the 
upper  air  with  molten  gold,  the  terror-strick- 
en maiden  was  transfigured  by  this  glory,  and 
all  nature  caught  the  glow ;  and  below  roll- 
ed the  river  in  sullen  shadow,  beazing  the 
sinking  lover  to  his  doom.  The  face  of  the 
girl  was  that  of  Elsa  Schumann  when  she 
sprang  away  from  the  elderly  fop  at  the  door 
of  the  opera-house — sudden  pallor,  startled 
bewilderment,  and  fear  struggling  for  mas- 
tery; while  the  face  in  the  water,  already 
grayed  by  death,  was  the  artist's  own. 

Never  satisfied  with  the  finish  given  to 
his  work,  Wilhelm  finally  sent  the  picture 
away.  Would  it  be  admitted  to  the  Exhi- 
bition T  The  artist  had  staked  every  thing 
on  this  effort,  had  straiued  every  nerve  to 
reach  the  goal  of  his  aspirations.     Failure 


meant  sinking  back  into  the  drudgery  of 
working  for  dealers.  Success  f  **  Bless  thee 
for  the  salvation  of  a  poor  wretch  P  he  said, 
tenderly,  touching  a  floating  tress  on  Elsa's 
head  witii  his  brush.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
she  had  gone  forth  to  plead  his  cause  for 
him.  Then  succeeded  days  of  painful  sus- 
pense, of  feverish  expectancy.  Wilhelm  nei- 
ther ate  nor  slept.  At  one  moment  he  long- 
ed, in  the  tortures  of  extreme  sensibililiy,  to 
learn  the  worst ;  the  next  he  prayed  wildly 
that  the  gates  of  hope  should  not  be  forever 
closed  against  him  by  the  return  of  his  pic- 
ture. In  the  night  he  spent  hours  dictating 
to  himself  notes  of  refhsal  more  cruel  than 
were  ever  penned  by  mortal  secretary. 

The  photographer  preached  philosophy 
while  gloomily  awaiting  customers;  the 
French  milliner  made  a  cup  of  coffee,  to 
cheer  Wilhelm,  with  her  own  deft  brown 
fingers. 

At  last  news  came.  The  picture  would 
be  hung.  Elsa's  face  had  not  petitioned  to 
strangers  in  vain. 

On  the  15th  of  the  month  the  Exhibi- 
tion opened.  The  Fitzroy  Hammonds  were 
there,  pausing  before  such  woiks  as  a  cele- 
brated name,  attached  pronounced  worthy 
of  praise,  but  they  evinced  an  extraordinary 
timidity  about  expressing  an  independent 
opinion,  fearing  to  make  a  fatal  blunder. 
Mr.  Fitzroy  Hammond  had  one  of  the  finest 
picture-giJleries  in  the  tjity.  The  family 
procession  was  closed»by  Miss  Blanche  in  the 
custody  of  her  governess.  This  chaperon- 
age  kept  Miss  Blanche  in  leading-strings, 
and  gave  Miss  Augusta  the  field.  Elsa  en- 
Joyed  herself  after  her  fashion,  possessing 
the  happy  gift  of  Goethe's  Will-o'-the-wisps 
of  extracting  gold  from  the  tiniest  vein  of 
the  metal.    She  peeped  over  heads. 

'^  Oh  t"  she  exclaimed,  and  became  crim- 
son. It  seemed  to  her  as  if  all  these  stran- 
gers must  see  her  face  reflected  in  that  on 
tiie  walL 

"  What  ^  the  matter  f  "  inquired  Blanche, 
sharply. 

"  Nothing."  Elsa,  divtbrting  her  charge  to 
a  flower  study,  paused  before  her  portrait. 
"  VergissmemfUdit  P*  And  the  lover  iu  the 
water  was  her  neighbor  at  the  opera !  How 
often  she  had  thought  of  him  since  I  Moved 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  she  turned,  and 
saw  him  in  a  distant  doorway  intently  re- 
garding her ;  then  Blanche  dragged  her  on, 
talking  volubly  about  a  school-mate's  Paris 
bonnet. 

The  crowd  ebbed  and  flowed ;  music  float- 
ed on  the  air.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond  were 
discussing  a  Zamacois  with  the  millionaire, 
Mr.  Bullion,  and  far  from  the  maternal  eye 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  house  of  Ham- 
mond was  flirting  with  a  college  fledgeling. 
Where  was  staid  chaperon  Elsa  f  Talking 
with  a  pale  young  man  in  the  corridor,  wh^ 
had  held  her  hand  rather  longer  than  was 
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absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  snrpiiBe  of 
recognition.  All  shyness  had  melted  away ; 
indeed,  £lsa  felt  impelled  to  additional  cor- 
diality in  praise  not  only  for  J^he  sweet  flat- 
tery of  having  her  own  features  remem- 
bered, but  because  of  the  comments  she  had 
heard  made  on  the  picture. 

**  I  stay  here  and  watch  the  faces.  I  dare 
not  venture  nearer/'  he  said. 

Elsa  found  herself  quite  grave  and  elder- 
ly in  her  sentiments  toward  this  country- 
man; she  would  gently  heal  the  wounds 
dealt  to  his  sensitive  pride,  if  possible.  The 
plumes  of  Mrs.  Hammond's  bonnet  recalled 
her  to  her  senses.  "  I  must  join  my  pupil,'' 
she  said,  hurriedly. 

"  Shall  I  never  see  you  again  f 

''Perhaps,"  with  a  demure,  laughing 
glance.    ''Be  courageous." 

"  Since  you  bid  me  hope,  I  will." 

Midsummer  in  the  dusty,  sultry  city.  The 
Hammond  house  was  muffled  in  holland, 
with  chandeliers  tied  up  in  gauze  bags,  and 
curtains  drawn,  that  all  the  world  might 
read,  Out  of  town.  The  ladies  were  at  Sar- 
atoga; only  Elsa  Schumann  wandered  list- 
lessly through  the  deserted  rooms.  Mr. 
Hammond  toiled  at  his  desk  Tdth  farrowed 
brow ;  Elsa  studied  life  from  the  window  of 
her  little  room,  which  overlooked  the  rear 
of  other  houses.  She  felt  like  the  Peri  out- 
side each  domestic  Paradise.  How  did  it 
happen  that  a  ray  &om  the  great  sun  of 
the  universe  had  reached  her  f  The  influ- 
ence of  Wilhelm  Trost  had  climbed  to  her 
thought,  as  it  were,  like  the  wistaria  on 
the  house  wall.  More  than  once  a  little 
cluster  of  forget-me-nots  had  been  given  to 
Elsa  by  black  Peter,  whose  respect  for  her 
was  considerably  increased  by  these  atten- 
tions on  the  part  of  a  young  man.  When 
Mr.  Hammond  dozed  in  the  hot  library,  Elsa 
sat  in  the  bow-window  of  the  dining-room, 
talking  to  a  shadowy  form  in  the  street. 
What  confidences  were  then  exchanged  by 
overburdened  young  hearts  I  Did,  not  Elsa 
hear  about  that  home  by  the  Bhine  f  And 
did  not  Wilhelm  hear  about  the  garret 
where  she  was  dedicated  to  music  and  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory  t 

"If  we  had  never  left  it!"  sighed  Elsa. 
Then  a  hand  stole  up  from  the  diu-kness  be- 
low and  found  her  own. 

"We  should  never  have  met,"  returned 
Wilhelm,  reproachfully. 

When  Mr.  Hammond's  presence  prevent- 
ed these  interviews,  the  young  man  leaned 
against  the  opposite  railings,  and  Elsa  spoke 
with  him  through  the  piano,  striking  chords 
of  tender  melody  in  his  own  soul,  which 
brought  the  balm  of  consolation.  He  had 
a  great  sorrow :  the  Exhibition  had  closed 
without  the  sale  of  his  picture.  Want 
often  assailed  him,  and  he  must  have  sunk 
into  the  apathy  of  despair  had  not  the  liv- 
ing Elsa  come  to  his  aid.     Love  exalted 


and  reanimated  him,  clothed  him  in  en- 
chanted armor  to  defy  adversity. 

"The  night  is  deliciously  cool  after  the 
rain,"  he  said,  beneath  the  window.  "Do 
come  to  the  Park." 

"I  am  afraid  madame  would  object,"  hes- 
itated Elsa. 

"Let  us  take  a  chaperon,  then.  I  have 
it !  Do  you  remember  the  good  soul  who 
sat  beside  you  at  the  opera  f  We  will  ask 
her  to  accompany  us." 

Mr.  Hammond  had  joined  his  family.  The 
temptation  was  great,  and  the  diversion 
surely  an  innocent  one.  In  an  evil  hour 
Elsa  yielded.  To  roam  in  the  long  avenues 
and  branching  paths,  beneath  the  stars,  was 
bliss  without  iJloy,  even  in  company  with 
jolly  Frau  Mittler  and  her  phlegmatic  Fritz. 
Here  the  hope  trembled  firom  one  breast  to 
the  other  of  a  future  union.  Wilhelm  look- 
ed into  Elsa's  eyes  with  the  shock  of  a  sud- 
den consciousness,  realizing  that  they  were 
more  than  Mends — Clovers,  necessary  to  a 
mutual  well-being.  Treasure  the  hour, 
young  lovers,  on  the  brink  of  a  rude  awak- 
ening I 

Luggage  in  the  hall  announced  the  unex- 
pected return  of  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Hammond  and 
retinue.  Haggard  and  dusty  with  travel, 
she  accosted  guilty  Elsa. 

"  Where  have  you  been  t" 

"  In  the  Park  with — ^friends,"  was  the  fal- 
tering response. 

"  You  went  away  with  a  young  man,  and 
have  been  absent  three  hours.  I  never  per- 
mit such  things.    It  does  not  look  welL" 

"Madame,"  interposed  Elsa,  with  kin- 
dling eyeS)  some  of  the  Baron's  pride  coming 
to  her  rescue,  "I  con  not  allow  myself  to  be 
thus  reproached." 

"Then  consider  yourself  dismissed,"  re- 
torted the  lady,  ta^y,  possibly  sufiering 
from  indigestion.  Mrs.  Hammond  braced 
herself  with  the  conviction  that  she  was 
not  one  of  those  American  matrons  who 
permit  familiarity  in  inferiors. 

"I  will  go  to-morrow,"  gasped  Elsa,  feel- 
iifg  the  world  grow  suddenly  very  dark. 
This  came  of  stealing  forth  to  play  I 

Next  day  found  Elsa  seated  in  Madison 
Square,  telling  her  woes  to  Wilhelm.  It  was 
not  an  altogether  desirable  spot  for  confi- 
dences ;  but  what  could  be  done  if  one  had 
been  turned  out-of-doors  f  The  sun  poured 
down  intense  heat,  the  pavements  blistered 
the  feet,  the  children  that  flitted  over  the 
grass  in  June  like  butterflies  were  gone. 
The  Irishman  lounging  on  the  next  bench, 
having  wearied  of  staring  at  his  own  boots, 
stared  at  Elsa  with  vague  curiosity.  She 
did  not  mind  quitting  the  Hammond  man- 
sion ;  but  to  be  told  to  go ! 

"  Elsa,  will  you  marry  me  now  f"  No  one 
shall  abuse  little  Elsa.  In  the  home  he  will 
prepare  for  her,  where  undivided  happiness 
shall  reign,  she  must  be  queen. 
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"  Not  ye  V  She  whTftnk,  abaehed,  from  the 
proposition. 

Fran  Mittler,  large-hearted,  if  cramped  by 
worldly  circnmstaiice,  did  not  fail  distresBed 
innocence,  bnt  welcomed  Elsa  to  her  do- 
nuun,  including  shop,  children,  sonr-kioat, 
and  beer. 

Chriatmae  comes  again  in  the  goise  of  a 
royal  bride,  wearing  robes  of  unsullied  er- 
mine and  gems  of  icicles.  The  song  birds 
have  vanished;  but  for  our  Lohengrin  the 
swan  boat,  dim,  mysterious,  an  unseen  pres- 
ence, is  drawing  near.  He  has  fought  the 
battle,  so  poor  in  detail,  so  noble  in  aim,  and 
laid  aside  his  weapon.  The  studio  is  bar- 
len,  his  vezy  couch  a  mean  pallet }  but  there 
is  a  wedding-ring  on  Elsa's  finger,  and  in 


her  heart  she  may  wail,  with  that  other 

There  is  triumph  in  the  fading  eyes  as  he 
murmurs, "  The  money  wiU  take  you  to  Leip- 
sic.     I  always  meant  it  for  that." 

Mr.  Fitzroy  Hammond  has  played  his  part 
in  the  tragedy  by  purchasing  the  picture 
**  Verff%$9m^nnidUf"  without  knowing  the 
painter  in  the  iaransaction.  Fran  Mittler 
stands  by  the  door  sobbing  audibly. 

'^  fie  needed  bread  more  than  once,"  says 
the  photographer. 

Nearer  comes  death  over  the  swan  path, 
and  pauses  at  the  threshold  for  the  pre- 
cious freight.  Where  shall  we  find  our 
Lohengrin,  except  as  a  stainless  soul  that 
has  gained  immortality  f 
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fllHE  eighteenth  century  had  completed 
I  its  work  in  founding  democratic  edu- 
cation, which  in  subsequent  times  was  to 
bring  forth  its  necessary  results.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
marked  by  a  shamefdl  reaction.  It  is  not 
in  our  power  to  change  certain  social  laws, 
whose  reason  our  intelligence  does  not  com- 
prehend, but  whose  fatal  force  we  feel.  The 
French  revolution  had  had,  like  humanity, 
its  paradise ;  1789  will  always  be  the  date 
of  this  marvelous  time.  All  hopes  smiled 
upon  it,  all  hearts  saluted  it,  aU  thinkers 
saw  infinite  horizons  filled  with  light.  But 
progress  does  not  pursue  a  straight  line. 
Humanity  does  not  advance  regularly.  Rev- 
olutions are  succeeded  by  reactions,  as  if  the 
world  were  a  pendulum.  There  are  in  so- 
ciety forces  which  impel  it  forward,  and 
others  which  pull  it  backward.  There  is 
steaun  and  restraint,  as  in  our  locomotives. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  philosophers  are  those 
who  drive  forward,  without  regarding  ob^ 
stades,  forever  following  an  ideal  plan. 
But  statesmen  are  those  who  restrain,  hav- 
ing to  realize  their  plans,  and  needing  for 
that  purpose  much  time  and  space,  because 
the  world  which  we  have  to  deal  with  is  oc- 
cupied by  ancient  institutions,  often  strong 
and  deep  rooted.  New  ideas  have,  there- 
fore, their  inconveniences,  the  new  life  its 
weakness,  and  it  is  with  new  institutions 
in  society  as  with  new  beings  in  nature — 
they  are  liable  to  sudden  death.  Thus  the 
French  revolution  brought  with  it  the  evil 
•of  demagogy,  that  is  to  say,  an  excess  of 
democracy.  The  kings,  who  hated  equally 
democracy  and  demagogy,  sought  in  the 
errors  of  the  latter  the  pretext  to  destroy 
the  rights  of  the  former.     When  war  broke 


out,  democracy  was  forced  to  go  to  war. 
Going  to  war,  it  became  military.  Becoming 
military,  it  had  to  give  itself  a  chief^  and 
this  chidf  restored  the  monarchy  as  a  pun- 
ishment of  demagogic  sins,  and  dethroned 
the  kings  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  mon- 
archy. Qermany  was  conquered.  The  kings 
had  wished  to  keep  their  people  slaves,  and 
slaves  have  no  sentiment  of  patriotism. 
The  great  revolution  had  only  gilded  with 
its  rays  the  summits  of  intelligence.  The 
philosophers,  the  kings  of  the  understand- 
ing, comprehended  that  it  was  necessary  to 
convert  abstractions  into  social  realities,  to 
leaven  with  ideas  the  daily  bread  of  the 
peoples.  The  hereditary  kings  understood 
also  that  to  create  soldiers  it  was  necessary 
first  to  create  citizens,  and  that  the  divine 
principle  of  liberty  alone  had  creative  force. 
Promiitos  of  reform  fell  from  the  throne  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence,  promises  which 
were  recalled  or  forgotten  after  victory. 
The  tyrants  broke  the  faith  they  had  prom- 
ised and  sworn  to  the  dead,  to  those  who 
had  fallen  contented,  not  only  for  the  po- 
litical father-land,  but  also  for  the  ideal  fa- 
ther-land of  right.  The  only  result  of  the 
war  of  independence  was  the  reigxi  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  an  ignominy  as  shsanefdl  as 
the  conquest. 

Then  came  a  religious  reaction.  Many  be- 
lieve that  these  misfortunes  were  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Hence 
came  a  mysticism  which  took  possession  of 
all  minds.  From  this  came  singular  and 
incomprehensible  results,  like,  for  instance, 
the  Oeniue  of  Christianity^  a  book  of  excel- 
lent literary  style,  and  of  no  scientific  value. 
But  hands  weve  raised  to  heaven  imploring 
peace  and  pity  for  the  world.  •  A  multitude 
of  sophistries  aided  the  political  reaction. 
There  are  similar  eras  in  history.    When 
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the  ancient  civilization  fell,  more  through 
its  internal  rottenness  than  through  the  as- 
sanlt  of  the  barbarians,  the  priests  all  at 
once  returned  to  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
opened  them  once  more,  showing  the  porches 
without  offerings,  the  altars  without  victims 
and  without  fires,  attributing  to  the  decay 
of  faith  the  decay  of  power  and  of  victory. 
Thus  the  antique  was  again  brought  before 
the  modem  world.  The  power  and  the  so- 
cial forces  of  the  ancient  religions,  with  all 
their  symbolism,  were  again  brought  for- 
ward. But  others  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  archaeological  reaction  in  the  mere 
sphere  of  science.  They  wished  to  hriii^ 
reaction  through  science  to  life.  There 
were  those  who  held  that  souls  might  be 
separated  from  their  bodies  and  live  by 
themselves,  returning  when  they  chose  to 
the  earth;  that  the  belief  in  ghosts  was 
perfectly  legitimate.  Others  still  more  de- 
mented tried  to  prove  that  phantoms  were 
as  numerous  and  as  actual  as  human  beings, 
and  that  one  might  distinguish  the  con- 
demned souls  from  the  beatified,  because 
the  former  were  green  and  the  latter  yel- 
low. The  nineteenth  century  began  mourn- 
fully. From  those  lofty  heights  where  the 
ideas  bf  right  and  of  Justice  shone,  where 
the  idea  of  humanity  and  the  universal  spir- 
it had  birth,  it  had  fallen  into  the  depths 
where  the  lepers  of  the  Middle  Ages  grovel- 
ed with  their  nervous  infirmities,  their  mo- 
tiveless terrors,  their,  senseless  apparitions, 
their  dreams  of  madness,  contradicting  na- 
ture, conspiring  against  progress,  and  in- 
sulting to  God. 

In  this  religious  crisis  there  appeared  two 
schools,  which,  outside  of  their  theological 
character,  were  to  have  a  powerfril  influence 
in  the  political  movement.  One  of  them 
was  the  school  of  Jena,  and  the  other  of 
Tiibingen.  Both  wished  to  revive  ^the  re- 
ligious spirit,  and  for  that  purpose  wished 
to  eliminate  from  religion  all  that  could  of- 
fend the  universal  chs^acter  or  belief  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  in  religion 
an  element  which  has  always  been  neces- 
sary and  indispensable,  and  which  is  yet 
the  rook  upon  which  all  its  apologists  have 
come  to  wreck,  the  element  of  miracle.  If 
you  sustain  it,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  an  age  so  advanced  as 
this  in  physical  and  natural  science,  and  if 
you  eliminate  it,  it  is  impossible  to  sustain 
a  religion  bom  of  miracle,  promulgated  and 
diffused  by  miracles  These  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  think- 
ers of  both  these  schools.  Those  of  Jena 
contradicted  or  resolutely  denied  miracle, 
or  explained  it  in  such  a  manner  by  natural 
means  that  it  vanished  and  disappeared. 
Those  of  Tubingen  showed  a  more  concilia- 
tory spirit,  comprehending  that  they  would 
despoil  religion  of  its  essence  in  robbing  it 
of  miracle. 


The  first  tendency,  that  which  extirpates 
the  miracle  from  nature  and  from  religion,, 
is  called  the  rationalist  tendency.  The  most 
warlike  among  the  rationalist  theologians 
is  the  celebrated  John  Frederic  Bohr,  who, 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  the  mid- 
dle of  this,  fought  with  an  energy  which 
bordered  upon  rudeness  all  those  who  sup- 
ported what  he  called  the  mythological  part 
of  Christianity.  In  the  eyes  of  tl^  severe- 
writer  the  angels  who  surrounded  the  cra- 
dle of  the  Baviour  and  awoke  the  sleeping 
shepherds,  the  flight  into  Egypt  through 
the  grace  and  the  special  protection  of  Prov- 
idence, the  jars  of  Cana  in  which  water  was. 
turned  into  wine,  the  miraculous  multipli- 
cation of  the  loaves  and  flshes,  the  walking 
of  Christ  over  the  tempestuous  waters  of 
the  sea,  the  stones  which  were  rent  with 
the  agony  of  His  hour  of  death,  the  women 
who  had  heard  the  story  of  His  resurrection, . 
the  meeting  with  the  disciples  after  He  had 
burst  his  shroud,  the  apotheosis  on  Mount 
Tabor  illuminated  by  a  strange  new  light 
from  heaven — all  this  miraculous  part  of 
Christianity  is  purely  fantastical,  created  by 
the  necessities  of  preaching,  and  believed 
by  the  superstition  of  the  time.  Beason, 
and  reason  alone,  should  be  the  criterion  in 
religious  as  in  scientific  matters.  All  which 
is  repugnant  to  reason  as  false  should  be  re- 
jected from  theology  as  irreligious.  Belig- 
ion  has  for  its  sole  ministry  in  history  the 
establishment  of  morality  in  life.  The  sub- 
stance of  Christianity  reduces  itself  to  va- 
rious essential  dogmas — the  existence  of 
God  and  His  attributes,  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul  and  its  immortality.  Chxistology,. 
with  all  its  miracles,  is  merely  a  legend  frJl 
of  beauties,  but  lacking  in  truth,  fitted  t(^ 
diffuse  a  doctrine  among  youthful  peoples 
of  ardent  blood  and  passionate  heart  and 
exalted  fancy,  for  whom  belief,  like  the  uni- 
verse, is  full  of  marvels.  But  we  children 
of  reason,  possessors  of  liberty,  princes  of 
science,  for  whom  nature  has  gained  in  sub- 
limity all  that  it  has  lost  in  fantastic  mar- 
vels, and  for  whom  history  has  gained  in 
grandeur  what  it  has  lost  in  miraculous  in- 
terventions— ^we  do  not  require  that  Christ 
should  bear  above  His  brow  the  mystic  au- 
reole of  the  supernatural.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  follow  Him  and  believe  Him ;  to  im- . 
itate  His  spotless  life.  His  heroic  death,  the 
stainless  morality  of  His  actions,  the  un- 
shadowed purity  of  His  principles,  the  po- 
etry which  falls  from  His  lips  upon  the 
thirsting  earth  and  the  desolate  conscience, 
and  which  raises,  like  vapors  warmed  by  the 
sun,  all  souls  desirous  to  know  the  truth 
and  to  lose  themselves  in  the  loving  bosom, 
of  the  EtemaL 

The  man  who  tried  with  most  energy  to- 
explain  rationally  the  pages  of  the  Gospel 
was  Dr.  Paulus.  His  falser  was  so  given, 
up  to  the  exaggerations  of  mysticism  that- 
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he  was  regarded  as  mad  by  a  great  part  of 
the  world,  and  as  a  heretic  by  the  Church 
itself.  Panlns  therefore  decided,  with  a  just 
repngnance  to  the  edncatioii  he  had  re- 
ceived, never  to  neglect  reason  and  its  in- 
spirations either  in  philosophy  or  theology, 
or  any  other  human  science.  Pure  in  life, 
severe  in  morals,  of  an  ardent  liberalism,  a 
partisan  of  justice  as  much  in  religion  as  in 
politics,  he  followed  out  his  ideas  with  sin- 
gular constancy  to  the  very  hour  of  his 
death.  He  did  more  than  Rohr :  he  attempt- 
ed to  explain  all  miracles  according  to  Ms- 
torical  and  natural  laws.  His  principle  of 
criticism  is  the  following :  Only  that  is  cer- 
tain in  historical  reality  which  is  possible 
in  speculative  reason.  Consequently  every 
thing  which  can  be  admitted  as  a  miracle 
must  be  explained  as  naturaL  According 
to  the  exegesis  of  Paulus,  the  angels  of 
Bethlehem  were  phosphorescent  apparitions 
like  those  which  shine  in  the  long  nights 
of  winter  in  pasture  lands ;  the  miraculous 
cures  were  the  effect  of  medicines  either  un- 
known to  or  forgotten  by  the  evangelists ; 
the  expulsion  of  devils  was  by  natural  rem- 
edies for  insanity ;  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  the  resuscitation  of  cataleptic  or 
lethargic  patients ;  the  miracle  of  Cana  an 
afber-dinner  Jest  of  a  merry  wedding-day; 
the  march  of  Jesus  over  the  waves  the  faulty 
translation  of  the  particle  M  in  the  Greek, 
which  means  ''about"  as  well  as  ''upon;" 
and  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mys- 
tic heights  of  Tabor  was  a  series  of  magnet- 
ic nervous  hallucinations,  natural  enough  in 
Oriental  climates  and  among  fiisting  men. 

The  two  thinkers  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned personify  the  living  ideas  of  the  the- 
ological school  of  Jena.  In  the  school  of 
Tubingen,  while  the  essence  of  rationalism 
is  not  lost,  the  principle  of  supernatural  rev- 
elation is  more  carefolly  guarded.  It  is  true 
that  nothing  contrary  to  reason  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  it  is  also  true  that  reason  never 
would  have  arrived  at  its  present  maturity 
without  the  two  revelations  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Qospel,  just  as  man  does  not  arrive 
at  his  complete  development  without  first 
being  nourished  in  the  womb  of  his  mother 
and  after  birth  fed  at  the  maternal  breast. 
Revelation,  therefore,  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation, is  necessary  for  the  light  of  the  in- 
telligence and  the  morality  of  life.  Christ 
is  man  and  God  at  once.  His  life  is  conse- 
quently human  and  divine.  His  teaching  ap- 
propriate to  all  time  and  to  the  historic  mo- 
ment in  which  He  appeared.  His  purpose 
was  the  jierfecting  of  man ;  and  perfection 
consists  in  receiving  all  His  doctrines,  and 
concentrating  them  as  in  a  focus  in  our  in- 
telligence, in  regarding  and  studying  and 
meditating  upon  His  actions,  and  reprodu- 
cing them,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  our  life. 

The  chief  idea  of  the  school  appears  nev- 
ertheless a  littie  vague  and  lacking  in  color, 


insisting  as  it  does  that  the  most  essential 
thing  in  Christian  doctrine  is  to  believe  that 
Christ  is  more  than  we,  and  that  He  is  not  we 
nor  we  He.  Thus  the  school  of  Ttiblngen 
counsels  religion  without  superstition,  faith 
without  mysticism,  piety  without  exagger- 
ation, and  self-sacrifice  without  monastic 
penances,  the  worship  of  the  past  without 
the  spirit  of  the  reaction,  hope  in  the  future 
without  demagogic  Utopias,  reason  without 
rationalism,  and  religion  without  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  supernatural  and  the  theo- 
logicaL 

This  tendency  would  naturally  engender 
a  species  of  superior  eclecticism  and  a  close 
union  between  the  extremes  of  the  school 
of  Jena  and  of  Tttbingen.  As  there  are 
therefore  many  theologians  who  represent 
the  school  of  Tttbingen — and  the  one  who 
most  justly  personifies  its  theory  is  the  the- 
ologian Steudel — ^there  are  also  many  theo- 
logians of  the  compromise  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  its  fairest  representative  is  the 
theologian  Wethe.  His  first  principle,  by 
which  all  his  doctrine  is  explained,  consista 
in  the  recognition  of  another  criterion  in 
addition  to  the  rational — a  criterion  which 
may  be  called  that  of  the  sentiment  and  of 
the  heart,  and  which  teaches  us  through  a 
species  of  inexplicable  magnetism  which  haa 
something  of  the  supernatural  and  the  di- 
vine. His  historical  method  is  that  which 
condemns  and  extirpates  miracle.  It  is  use- 
less to  discuss  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  thepe  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
either  their  authenticity  or  their  date.  Tho 
last  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  written 
in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  the  author  of  the 
Chronicles  recomposed  and  edited  the  Book 
of  Kings  and  of  Samuel  for  the  benefit  of 
theocracy.  The  Psalms  of  David  are  not  all 
the  work  of  the  prophet-king,  nor  have  they 
all  the  Messianic  character  which  a  narrow 
ajprjori  criticism  has  attributed  to  them.  He 
thus  applies  to  the  history  of  religion  the 
same  method  which  Niebuhr  applied  to  the 
Roman  history  and  Wolf  to  the  history  of 
Homer.  Ton  may  imagine  how  much  of 
reality  would  remain  in  this  history  of  re- 
ligion when  examined  in  the  spirit  which 
sees  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Eternal  City 
mere  fragments  of  a  lost  epic,  and  in  its 
kings  symbols  of  ideas  and  classes  at  war,, 
and  in  that  spirit  which,  taking  account  of 
the  immense  difference  between  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Iliad  and  that  of  the  Odygsey, 
effaces  from  reality  the  person  of  Homer,  the 
poet  of  the  people,  blind  as  poesy,  musical  as 
inspiration,  who  goes  from  door  to  door  and 
from  town  to  town  repeating  to  the  sound 
of  his  harp,  in  melodious  verse,  the  exploits 
of  gods  and  men,  creating  the  immortal  soul 
of  ancient  Greece.  Though  it  may  be  that 
in  this  compromise  the  dogmatic  system 
and  the  divine  character  of  Christ  may  be 
preserved,  the  historical  and  traditional  por- 
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tion  of  Christianity  miut  be  immediately 
lost. 

The  chief  of  the  religious  compromise  be- 
tween the  school  of  Jena  and  the  school  of 
TtLbingen  possessed,  profoundly  rooted  in 
his  conscience  and  heart,  liberal  ideas  and 
sentiments.  These  were  the  melancholy 
years  which  followed  the  reaction  of  1819, 
when  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  kings  and 
emperors  of  the  North  held  its  sinister  do- 
minion over  the  world.  The  Congress  of 
Aix,  the  sequel  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
the  disastrous  councils  of  dying  tyranny, 
liad  buried  all  the  hopes  of  Germany.  Ajb 
the  Mugs  had  no  longer  need  of  the  people 
to  combat  the  genius  of  conquest  and  war, 
they  fettered  them  anew  at  the  foot  of 
thrones  and  altars.  Thius  work  of  uniTersal 
■slavery  and  reaction  was  headed  by  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  at  one  time  the  dreamer  of  liberal 
revolutions,  at  another  the  haxd-hearted  exe- 
cutioner of  democracy  and  liberty.  The 
youth  of  Germany,  who,  taught  by  their  po- 
ets and  philosophers,  dreamed  of  social  re- 
generation, raged  furiously  against  the  pol- 
icy of  kings,  resolved  to  redeem  the  people 
from  their  yoke.  Alexander  had  as  his  con- 
sul-general in  Germany,  richly  salaried,  con- 
tinually consulted,  Eotzebue,  a  German  writ- 
er of  indisputable  merit,  of  remarkable  fe- 
cimdity,  excelling  in  lyric  poetry,  notable  in 
dramatic ;  of  a  bitter,  dextrous,  critical  fac- 
ulty ;  a  veteran  combatant  in  polemic  war- 
fare, but  despicable  in  character ;  sold  to  the 
enemies  of  liberty  and  the  country ;  fickle  in 
ideas — ^liberal  for  a  moment  when  the  voice 
of  God  was  heard  in  his  conscience,  absolu- 
tist when  the  gold  of  tyrants  seduced  his  ap- 
petites ;  devoted  in  Geimany  to  the  injury 
of  the  nation,  to  libeling  its  most  renowned 
sons,  to  calumniating  the  German  youth,  to 
sustaining  that  wretched  policy  filled  with 
sensual  mysticism  and  designed  to  imbrute 
the  coming  generation.  The  German  youth 
had  a  greater  abhorrence  of  this  creature  of 
kings,  this  German-bom  Russian,  than  for 
the  kings  themselves,  or  for  the  earthly  god 
of  kings,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  A 
young  student  became  maddened  with  the 
gall  of  this  national  wrath.  Young  but 
studious,  with  ideas  confused  but  liberal, 
with  patriotic  but  exaggerated  sentiments, 
having  read  and  admired  the  severe  type  of 
Brutus  in  ancient  history,  he  believed  him- 
self of  his  own  right  judge  of  tyrants  and 
their  accomplices,  minister  and  executioner 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  them  by 
human  and  divine  justice,  and,  invoking  the 
name  of  the  country,  he  resolved  to  die  for 
it.  With  a  resolution  sharpened  upon  his 
cold  and  rigid  will,  he  made  ready  a  dagger 
and  proceeded  to  Mannheim,  where  he  enter- 
ed the  house  of  the  apostate  poet  and  stabbed 
him  to  death  at  his  feet,  believing  himself 
more  sacred  from  that  moment,  a  worthier 


member  of  humanity;  a  holier  child  of  God. 
This  crime  struck  the  royalists  with  horror, 
and  greatly  iigured  the  cause  of  the  people. 
It  can  never  be  justified.  It  was  a  crime, 
and  as  a  crime  should  be  forever  condemned 
by  the  human  conscience  and  execrated  in 
human  history.  But  oppressed  peoples'  oi>- 
pressed  consciences  are  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
pealing to  crime  to  break  their  fetters,  and 
at  certain  moments  the  most  honorable 
hearts  feel  an  inexplicable  tenderness  for 
these  great  criminals.  It  was  so  with 
Wethe.  To  console  the  mother  of  young 
Sand,  who  was  executed  on  the  gallows,  he 
said  to  her  that,  though  the  act  in  its  moral 
character  was  objectionable,  considered  in 
itself  and  achieved  by  a  pure  and  pious 
youth,  one  of  liberal  convictions  and  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  it  was  a  promise  of 
better  times  for  the  country.  This  letter 
caused  his  dismissal  from  his  professorship. 
The  theologian  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  the  conciliation  of  reason  with  revelation, 
of  faith  with  liberty,  of  democracy  with  the 
GoepeL  In  1842  he  died,  without  having 
interrupted  for  a  single  moment  his  sublime 
work.  The  following  words  of  Wethe  are 
worth  remembering:  ''I  have  sowed  the 
seed,  but  I  know  not  when  the  grain  will 
ripen.  How  rare  is  the  fisbculty  of  compre- 
hending and  applying  what  we  leam  in  Ufe ! 
I  have  lived  in  troubled  times,  which  have 
seen  the  union  of  believers  broken.  I  have 
mingled  in  the  struggle  and  the  contest  in 
vain,  for  I  could  not  bring  it  to  an  end.  I 
have  fought  for  justice  and  for  liberty,  and 
I  shall  still  fight.  For  me  this  struggle  was 
a  necessity  of  the  heart.  I  have  suffered 
much,  but  I  should  still  be  glad  to  suffer 
more  for  justice  and  liberty." 

The  i>eTiod  which  we  are  describing  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  great 
teachings,  in  gigantic  intellectual  effoi'ts, 
and  in  authors  of  the  first  consequence,  as 
well  for  richness  of  ideas  as  for  beauty  of 
style.  After  having  first  attempted  to  har- 
monize reason  and  revelation,  they  after- 
ward tried  to  hannonize  the  two  churches 
which  divided  Protestantism.  As  Wethe 
headed  the  work  of  conciliation  between 
the  two  schools  of  Jena  and  Tiibingen, 
Schleiermacher  led  the  work  of  harmoniz- 
ing the  two  Protestant  churches — a  work 
known  under  the  expressive  name  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  You  can  not  ppen  a 
book  of  Protestant  theory  or  criticism  with- 
out finding  in  it  the  highest  praise  of  the 
orator,  philosopher,  and  apologist  of  whom 
we  are  speaking.  His  passage  over  Ger- 
many lefb  ineffaceable  traces  in  the  German 
conscience.  The  pious  applaud  his  pure 
conceptions  of  religion,  and. the  style,  at 
once  sober  and  eloquent,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed  them.    Philosophers   praised   the 
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pnre  independence  of  his  thonght  and  the 
candid  ingennity  with  which  he  fonnnlated 
and  diffiued  it.  The  men  of  letters  admired 
that  oratorical  power  which  appeared  to 
e^joy,  like  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost,  the 
gift  of  tongaes.  The  historians  pansed  be- 
fore that  orisis  which  he  determined  and 
signalized  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  finest 
phases  of  the  German  spirit.  He  is  one 
of  those  figures  which  are  seen,  like  lofty 
monntains,  from  great  distances  and  from 
many  different  points.  The  political  move- 
ment itself  is  connected  in  yarions  respects 
with  his  name  and  his  influence,  as  he  pro- 
tested against  the  tyranny  of  the  conquerors, 
and  Tindicated  the  liberty  of  the  Geimans, 
proposed  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
contended  that  as  the  priests  could  not  as- 
sume the  crown  of  the  kings,  they  should 
contend  against  the  kings  elevating  their 
thrones  above  the  altars  of  the  priests,  and 
never  ceased  to  pay  the  most  devoted  wor- 
ahip,  heart  and  conscience  and  Hfe^  to  the 
fundamental  idea  of  liberty. 

Undoubtedly  Geimany  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  works.  W)iile 
the  war  of  independence  was  going  to  wreck 
in  the  disruption  of  the  Geiman  states  and 
in  irreconcilable  hatreds  among  its  c&iefii ; 
while  the  liberty  promised  as  a  great  hope 
was  vanishing  like  a  vain  dream;  while 
Austria  was  doing  the  work  of  enslavement, 
and  behind  Austria  rose  like  a  phantasm 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  directing  the 
kinglets  of  Gennany  as  if  they  were  his  vic- 
ars in  the  church,  his  vassals  on  the  throne, 
and  his  sergeants  in  the  aimy — while  all 
these  ignominies  surrounded  her  with  grief 
and  anxiety,  the  vernal  flower  of  poetry,  the 
elevation  of  music  which  united  'the  voices 
of  the  spirit  with  those  of  nature  like  an 
echo  of  heaven,  the  speculations  of  her  great 
thinkers  who  boldly  sought  the  abyss  of  the 
spirit  as  if  to  compel  the  revelations  of  the 
infinite,  the  eloquence  of  her  theologians 
who  bore  the  soul  upon  the  flashing  wings 
of  their  speech  to  the  summits  of  the  moral 
world  and  the  confines  of  the  intelligence, 
where  only  a  miraculous  intuition  could 
reach,  the  discoveries  of  innumerable  sa- 
vants, astronomers,  mathematicians,  who 
penetrated  the  universe  as  if  to  co-ordinate 
it  with  the  marvelous  series  of  their  ideas, 
and  to  illuminate  and  vivify  it  with  the 
fire  of  their  science—all  these  intellectual 
prodigies  announced  that  sooner  or  later 
such  a  mighty  fecundity  of  thought  must 
bring  in  a  great  political  posterity,  and  that 
all  these  scattered  systems  must  one  day  be 
crystallized  into  endless  progressive  institu- 
tions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry there  began  in  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  a  religious  reac- 
tion. In  France  Chateaubriand  wrote  the 
OemiMB  of  ChrisHanUyf  and  in  Germany  Fred- 


I  erick  Schlegel  the  Hi»tory  of  Literature,  in 
I  which  he  exalted  above  every  thing  else  the 
religious  and  catholic  criterion  of  taste.  In 
France  Lamennais  wrote  the  essay  on  Re- 
ligious Indifference,  and  in  Germany  Schlei- 
ermacher  wrote  his  discourse  on  Religions. 
Gervinus,  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  his 
great  history,  has  made  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  renowned  writers.  In  fact, 
both  are  priests,  both  theologians,  both  elo- 
quent, both  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  their 
time,  and  devoted  to  the  religious  reaction, 
both  surrounded  by  earnest  disciples;  but 
the  Frenchman  proceeds  from  fiuth  to  ra- 
tionalism, and  the  German  from  rationalism 
to  fruth.  The  Frenchman  begins  by  attack- 
ing the  pantheistic  schools,  and  afterward  is 
whelmed  in  the  ocean  of  pantheism.  The 
German  is  educated  in  the  pantheistio 
schools,  confounds  himself  in  nature,  and 
thus  sees  God  in  the  movement  of  his  idea 
within  his  conscience,  as  in  the  movement 
of  the  bough  agitated  by  the  breeze.  He 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  dew  of 
heaven  silvered  by  the  light  of  dawn  and 
the  dew  of  poesy  illuminated  by  inspiration. 
A  Spinosist  at  first,  he  afterward  distinguish- 
es and  separates  man  fix>m  nature  and  na- 
ture from  God,  the  creative  personality  of 
Christianity.  The  Frenchman  execra^  his 
age  because  it  adndts  neither  the  moral  di- 
rection nor  the  political  presidency  of  the 
Pope,  and  passes  rapidly  from  this  theocrat- 
ic outburst  to  pure  democracy.  The  Ger- 
man, much  severer,  much  more  acquainted 
with  society  and  history,  never  vacillates  in 
these  fundiunental  x^ints,  and  always  unites 
his  reason  and  his  £uth,  his  worship  of  the 
living  Qod  with  the  worship  of  liberty. 
Lamennais  had  passed  his  youth  on  the 
coasts  of  Brittany,  in  view  of  the  sea,  se- 
cluded in  the  church,  always  on  his  knees 
before  the  altars,  his  flesh  mortified  by  pen- 
ance, and  his  understanding  by  discipline 
and  scholasticism,  far  fix)m  the  world  and 
fixmi  men,  in  close  communion  with  God ; 
while  Schleiermacher,  during  his  youth,  in 
spite  of  the  care  taken  by  his  parents  to 
guard  him  from  the  currents  of  the  age, 
passed  through  an  orgy  of  ideas,  falling  and 
rising  a  thousand  times,  but  ready  to  enter 
all  temples,  to  interrogate  all  priests,  to 
know  and  critically  dissect  all  idols,  to  at- 
tack with  his  appeals  and  clamors  all  mys- 
teries, to  wander  from  the  pure  orthodoxy 
of  his  education  to  the  extreme  piety  of  the 
Moravian  Brothers,  and  then  to  the  bur- 
lesque skepticism  of  the  students  of  Halle, 
and  fit>m  this  skepticism  to  the  serene  and 
tranquil  faith  of  the  Hebrew  families,  and 
from  this  faith  to  the  fables  and  fancies  of 
the  romanticists,  and  thence  to  the  deep 
pantheism  of  Spinoza,  where  the  two  ideas 
of  human  liberty  and  the  divine  personality 
are  frised  and  disappear,  and  thence  to  that 
religious  orthodoxy  which  was  to  be  the 
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support,  the  conBolation,  and  the  hope  of 
immmerable  pious  souls. 

Of  devout  education,  feeble  health,  mys- 
tic tendencies,  nervous  temperament,  great 
literary  and  scientific  culture,  inclined  to 
the  company  and  spiritual  converse  of  wom- 
en, it  has  been  said  that  the  Protestant  the- 
ologian possessed  a  feminine  genius.  By 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  his  heart  and 
beauty  of  his  style  he  would  merit  this  epi- 
thet, but  he  also  deserves  the  name  of  a  man- 
ly genius  if  we  regard  the  valor  and  tenaci- 
ty with  which  he  defended  his  ideas.  Sur- 
rounded on  every  hand  by  the  inundation 
poured  by  the  Napoleonic  war  all  over  Eu- 
rope, lifted  up  as  preacher  and  prophet  in 
his  professor's  chair,  which  towered  above 
this  inundation  like  a  rock  above  the  sea, 
he  protested  energetically  against  the  con- 
quest, in  the  sphere  of  thought  and  with  the 
arms  of  speech,  declaring  that  the  conquer- 
or intended  to  destroy  the  rich  variety  of 
modem  life,  the  rights  of  man,  nationality 
among  peoples,  and  Protestantism  in  the 
universal  church.  And  to  resist  with  more 
force  this  species  of  Boman  or  Carlovingian 
empire,  which  was  repressing  the  tumult  of 
the  modem  spirit  in  Gothic  forms,  he  aspired 
to  unite  the  two  Protestant  churches  which 
divided  the  reformed  religion  in  Germany. 

The  purpose  of  the  king  lay  also  in  this 
direction.  He  was  a  man  of  more  learning 
than  talent,  more  religious  than  political 
doctrine,  a  theological  writer  who  delighted 
in  publishing  treatises  on  its  gravest  prob- 
lems, and  who,  armed  with  his  absolute  au- 
thority, and  desirous  of  using  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  traditional  religion,  labored 
constantly  to  unite  the  two  Brotestant 
churches.  He  despised  as  trifling  the  scru- 
ples of  the  clergy  and  the  fidelity  of  the  be- 
lievers, composing  helter-skelter  bonds  of 
union  between  the  churches,  and  drawing 
up  codes  and  liturgies,  which  he  tried,  by 
way  of  experiment,  in  the  military  churches, 
to  extend  them  aiterward  to  the  highest 
spheres  and  widest  spaces  of  the  national 
diurch,  but  all  without  thought  or  gravity 
or  Judgment.  The  great  theologian,  for 
whom  religion  was  a  matter  of  conscience 
and  not  of  state,  a  ministry  belonging  to 
thinkers  and  not  to  kings,  seeing  his  M^es- 
ty  of  Prussia,  superficial  in  all  his  purposes 
and  pedantic  in  his  shallow  knowledge,  en- 
tering the  conscience  as  if  it  were  his  own 
domain,  and  fortifying  himself  there  as  if 
his  haughty  personality  were  an  idea  and  a 
dogma  to  convert  the  Church  of  God  into 
a  bureau  of  the  monarchy,  turned  angrily 
against  the  king,  condemned  his  tendencies, 
spoke  eloquently  against  these  absurd  ag- 
gressions, united  the  clergy  in  his  turn,  and 
with  the  dignified  attitude  of  Ambrose  of 
Milan  against  the  arrogance  of  Theodosius 
of  BoMe,  he  forbade  all  the  powers  of  earth 
to  enter  into  the  heaven  guarded  by  God, 


into  the  conscience  and  the  spirit.  It  is 
true  that  he  did  not  maintain  this  position 
firmly  to  the  end,  and  that  while  he  rejected 
the  first  royal  liturgy,  which  greatly  resem- 
bled the  Catholic  mass,  he  admitted  the  sec- 
ond one,  drawn  up  in  view  of  the  discussion 
of  the  difficulties  excited  in  the  contest.  So 
that  at  last  the  union  was  accomplished  not 
through  the  artificial  combinations  of  au- 
thority and  of  the  state,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  many  illustrious  thinkers,  who  de- 
sired to  give  to  the  x>eople  a  spiritual  com- 
mon country  before  giving  them  a  united 
father-land. 

What  gives  to  Schleiermacher  his  highest 
reputation  is  his  dogmatic  theology.  We 
have  said  that  his  first  great  work  consist- 
ed of  two  discourses  on  religion.  He  there 
maintained  with  great  energy  that  neither 
miracles  nor  prophecies  were  essential  to 
religion,  that  religion  did  not  even  require 
the  idea  of  the  personal  God,  that  the  secret 
of  its  existence  consisted  in  that  impulse  of 
all  created  beings  to  seek  instinctively  a 
creator,  in  that  attraction  which  the  infi- 
nite exercises,  and  will  always  exercise,  over 
every  thing  finite.  Therefore  the  priest- 
hood does  not,  in  his  view,  consist  in  its 
ordiiiation  and  its  privileges ;  the  priest  ex- 
ists in  every  man,  clergy  or  lay,  who  seeks 
God  to  absorb  Him  in  the  conscience,  who 
loves  God  to  imitate  Him  in  life.  Every 
human  being  has  within  himself  two  oppo- 
site activities,  which  attract  and  complete 
each  other  like  the  two  hostile  electricities 
— ^the  selfish  activity,  through  which  he 
tends  to  maintain  himself  in  his  own  indi- 
viduality, and  another  humanitary  activity, 
through  which  he  tends  to  sympathize  with 
the  universe.  As  material  nature  is  sub- 
ject to  the  empire  of  contrary  forces,  so  is 
the  spirit.  Through  one  of  those  forces  he 
trusts  and  conmiits  himself  entirely  to  his 
own  will,  and  thus  assimilates  every  thing 
to  himself;  but  he  soon  finds  himself  soli- 
tary in  his  grandeur,  suffocated  in  his  lone- 
liness, and  tends  to  unite  himself  with  some- 
thing greater  than  himself,  and  to  identifi- 
cation with  the  infinite.  There  are  those 
who  despise  all  which  is  universal,  losing 
themselves  in  a  gross  sensuality,  as  if  the 
world  were  a  seraglio ;  but  there  are  others 
who  forget  themselves,  their  individuality, 
their  liberty,  and  their  conscience,  and  ad- 
here to  a  superior  authority  and  force,  as  .if 
the  world  were  a  sepulchre.  It  is  necessary 
to  avoid  both  these  extremes,  and  to  con- 
dense these  two  activities,  and  penetrate 
the  individual  with  the  universaL  There 
are  privileged  natures  in  whom  the  two 
activities  are  united.  These  are  the  true 
priests.  But  the  world  goes  forward  to  de- 
stroy privileges  in  society  as  in  nature,  and 
when  all  are  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  concentrating  in  themselves  the  univers- 
al and  the  individual,  all  will  be  equally 
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priests,  sobs  and  disciples  of  God.  Religion 
is  therefore  not  science,  nor  thonght,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  even  morality.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  man  to  the  infinite.  In  this 
way  the  German  theologian  approached  Spi- 
noza, through  this  difi^on  of  the  infinite 
in  the  veins  of  humanity,  and  through  this 
tendency  of  humanity  to  assimilation  with 
the  infinite ;  through  this  idea  that  knowl- 
edge is  the  existence  of  things  in  the  under- 
standing, and  that  things  are  the  expansions 
of  the  understanding  in  space ;  and  through 
these  ideas  that  art  is  the  human  fieuicy  in 
objects,  giving  them  number  and  music  and 
measure  and  color,  and  that  objects  are  the 
radiations  of  fancy  as  the  worlds  and  the 
suns  of  our  own  sentiments  reflecting  them- 
selves in  the  cosmos ;  that  the  unity  of  rea- 
son and  of  nature  is  eternal;  that  every 
man  should  feel  himself  between  the  two 
infinities  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things,  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  sci- 
ences, and  regard  himself  in  the  universe  as 
in  a  mirror,  and  embrace  the  God  of  the 
universe,  life  and  death,  the  ^'stupendous 
whole,''  in  his  conscience. 

It  has  been  said  that  religion  began  in 
terror;  that  the  thunder  and  the  lightning, 
the  hurricane  and  the  hail-storm,  were  the 
first  revelations.  If  this  were  so,  religion 
would  diminish  as  science  increases  and  na- 
ture is  subjugated.  But  no ;  religion  began 
where  love  begins  and  terror  ends.  Religion 
does  not  consist  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature — ^the  dawn  and  the  twi- 
light, the  chorus  of  birds,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  landscape ;  nor  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  sublime — ^the  height  of  the  mount- 
ains contrasted  with  our  stature,  the  hurri- 
cane and  the  tornado  contrasted  with  our 
strength,  the  worlds  and  the  suns  which 
people  infinity,  and  with  which  the  seconds 
of  our  existence  bear  no  comparison.  That 
which  is  essentifldly  religious  in  nature — ^the 
holy  spirit  which  issues  from  its  breast — ^is 
the  regularity  of  its  laws,  innumerable  and 
eternal,  and  the  supreme  intelligence  which 
these  laws  proclaim. 

To  feel  the  universal  life  in  one's  own,  to 
be  religious,  every  man  must  tend  to  con- 
vert himself  through  whatever  means  are 
*  within  his  reach,  into  a  compendium  of  hu- 
manity, because  the  perfect  man  will  never 
be  found  in  the  individual,  but  in  the  spe- 
cies. He  will  never  be  revealed  in  the  brief 
period  of  personal  existence,  but  in  the  im- 
mense life  of  humanity,  which  is  like  a  con- 
eummate  artist,  creating  and  distributing 
new  forms,  always  more  perfect,  evoking 
from  the  conscience  ideas  with  their  natu- 
ral richness  and  their  proper  character,  liv- 
ing and  developing  perpetually  in  history, 
in  that  struggle  of  contrary  elements  where 
at  last  progress  conquers  all  resistance,  life 
vanquishes  death,  civilization  barbarism,  lib- 
erty slavery,night  tradition,  that  we  may 


arrive  at  a  clear  knowledge,  of  ourselves, 
and  warm  our  brief  existence  in  the  sun  of 
the  infinite,  and  contemplate  in  its  essence 
the  spirit  and  the  thought  which  rule  and 
regulate  the  universe. 

Religion  is  not  a  science,  and  consequent- 
ly it  can  not  come  into  opposition  with  psy- 
chology, nor  with  physiology,  nor  any  other 
science.  Religion  does  not  need  that  proph- 
ecies should  be  fulfilled^  that  miracles  should 
be  performed,  that  supernatural  revelations 
should  come,  or  that  superhuman  inspiration 
shbuld  fall  from  heaven  on  the  brow  of  its 
teachers  and  masters.  It  is  enough  that  its 
spirit  should  tend  to  communication  with 
the  Infinite,  to  free  itself  from  bounds,  and 
ascend  to  the  illimitable  and  absolute ;  for 
human  nature,  determining  to  work  with 
whatever  it  comprises  of  divine,  and  free- 
ing itself  from  external  and  material  nature, 
proves  clearly  that  in  every  man  there  is  a 
hidden  priest  of  God,  and  that  grace  is  in  its 
final  results  nothing  more  th im  harmony  be- 
tween religious  revelation  and  the  interior 
inspiration.  Sohleiermacher  therefore  says 
that  religion,  not  being  a  doctrine,  can  nei- 
ther be  taught  nor  learned,  but  solely  evoked, 
awakened,  in  man.  The  only  thing  which  he 
is  inclined  to  preserve  of  ancient  historical 
theology  is  the  mission  of  Christ.  But 
Christ  does  not  redeem  because  He  is  the 
descendant  of  David  and  the  child  of  Mary, 
the  Word  incarnate  in  our  nature :  He  re- 
deems through  His  knowledge  of  the  divine, 
which  raises  Him  above  error  and  sin  and 
all  limitations,  and  makes  Him  the  perfect 
and  eternal  type  of  humanity,  which  is  in 
itself  and  through  its  own  will,  incapable  of 
good,  and  needs  the  Divine  grace  and  efflu- 
ence, its  inspiration  and  its  aid,  to  sustain 
and  save  it. 

The  Protestant  theologian  also  advocated 
certain  ideas  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  His 
detestation  of  religious  intolerance,  and  the 
motto  of  each  church  that  outside  of  its  pale 
there  is  no  salvation,  are  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  should  be  counted  among  his 
services  for  liberty.  In  the  problem  of  the 
union  between  the  two  Protestant  sects,  his 
ardor  in  combat,  his  eloquence  and  activity, 
were  devoted  to  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  the  denial  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  monarchy  oyer  the  eternal 
rights  of  conscience.  Brofessor  August,  of 
Bonn,  therefore  demanded  measures  of  co- 
ercion against  the  audacity  which  would  not 
recognize  in  the  King  of  Prussia  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  liturgic  privileges  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Charlemagne,  and  Marheineke, 
the  disciple  of  Hegel,  denounced  him  as  a 
seditious  republican,  while  Superintendent 
Ammon  requested  assistance  from  the  King 
of  Saxony  to  bring  the  new  Arian  to  terms. 
The  great  authority  which  the  illustrious 
theologian  gives  to  the  conscience  and  its 
laws,  the  principle  that  every  man  has  with- 
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in  himself  thei  source  of  religions  ideas,  the 
little  yalne  he  allowed  to  tradition,  and  the 
great  valne  he  ascribed  to  the  virtne  of 
right,  will  always  rank  him  among  the  de- 
fenders and  propagators  of  liberty  in  the 
world. 

Schleiermacher's  works  excited  many 
noisy  and  grave  discnssions.  He  had  not 
immediately  broken  with  any  of  the  tend- 
encies of  his  age,  neither  with  rationalism, 
which  eliminated  miracle,  nor  with  Spino- 
zism,  which  rejected  the  personality  of  God, 
nor  with  the  romanticists,  who  abjured  lib- 
erty, nor  with  the  supematnralists,  who  ab- 
jured reason.  Thus  the  orthodox  accused 
him  of  panthelstio  tendencies,  the  liberals 
of  supematuralism,  acconmiodated  to  the 
fatality  of  circumstances  more  than  to*  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  The  most  im- 
partial saw  in  him  a  mixture  of  faith  and 
skepticism,  which  at  one  time  drove  him  into 
the  scrupulous  piety  of  the  Moravian  Broth- 
ers, at  another  time  launching  him  into  the 
ironical  doubts  of  the  students  of  Jena.  Phi- 
losophers themselves,  whom  he  had  served 
by  proclaiming  the  independence  of  human 
thought,  reviled  him  for  the  efforts  he  made 
to  exclude  philosophy  from  all  theological 
Jurisdiction,  while  the  problems  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  of  His  nature,  of  His  attri- 
butes, of  His  relations  with  the  world,  of  the 
intervention  of  Providence  in  history,  if 
they  mean  any  thing,  are  problems  essen- 
tially philosophical  and  scientific.  Seeking 
to  save  the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ, 
he  could  not  decide  in  favor  of  the  school 
which  sustained  the  authenticity  or  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  gospels,  nor  for  the  schools 
which  criticised  the  narrations  of  the  sa- 
cred books.  He  was  also  far  from  being 
clear  as  to  the  important  problem  whether 
the  people  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
treasure  of  all  acquired  truths,  or  kept  in 
holy  ignorance.  The  man  who  called  upon 
all  conscience  to  participate  in  the  divine 
idea,  and  who  saw  in  every  being  athirst 
for  the  infinite  a  priest  of  God,  and  in  na- 
ture and  in  history  equally  sacred  temples^ 
this  man  fell  from  that  speculative  democ- 
racy into  a  practical  oligarchy,  maintaining 
that  only  a  few  privileged  persons  ought  to 
know  and  guard  the  truth.  But  in  spite 
of  these  vacillations  and  errors  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  he  contributed  powerfully 
to  awaken  the  idea  of  the  divine  among 
men,  and  that  he  thus  contributed  to  elevate 
the  sentiment  of  right,  which  is  the  eternal 
foimdation  of  democracy  in  the  world. 


It  was  impossible  that  a  writer  of  the  mer- 
it and  tendencies  of  Bchleieimacher  should 
not  have  many  ardent  disciples.  First  among 
them'  is  the  gentle  Neander,  the  Melanch- 
thon  of  this  Luther,  who,  through  his  poetry, 
his  delicacy,  his  historical  knowledge,  was 


destined  to  fill  a  great  lack  in  the  science  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor.  The  son  of  a 
Jewish  family,  a  Hebrew  himself  in  religion, 
with  all  the  solid  Jewish  faith,  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  baptized.  From 
that  moment  he  devoted  himself  to  a  minis- 
try for  which  his  race  appears  to  show  little 
aptitude — ^that  of  the  historian.  The  Jews 
find  difficulty  in  comprehending  ancient  his- 
tory, because  they  refer  every  thing  to  the 
exclusive  privilege  which,  in  their  opinion, 
their  theocratic  race  received  directly  from 
God ;  and  they  comprehend  modem  history 
still  less  because  they  do  not  reach  the  sen- 
timent of  the  work  of  Christ  through  their 
lack  of  the  faith  of  Christian  peoples.  But 
Neander  freed  himself  from  this  egoism  of 
race,  and  regarded  history  like  a  man  of  the 
world.  One  of  his  first  publications  was  a 
curious  monograph  relating  to  the  great  re- 
actionist of  antiquity,  the  Emperor  Julian. 
Few  persons  have  left  profounder  traces 
than  this  extraordinary  man.  Though  he 
died  young,  after  a  brief  reign,  his  name 
shines  with  immortal  splendor  in  history  as 


having  attempted  a  work  superior  to  hu- 
man power — a  work  of  resurrection.  A 
clear  intelligence,  a  character  hardy  and 
tenacious,  a  heart  panting  for  immortality 
and  glory,  a  fancy  opeii  to  all  inspirations, 
a  memory  full  of  all  ideas,  a  talent  universal 
in  its  tendencies  and  flexible  in  its  rich  va- 
riety, a  profound  philosophy,  an  artist  of  the 
first  order,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  warrior 
worthy  of  the  primitive  days  of  Borne,  a 
Greek  in  his  cultivation  of  beauty  and  of 
art,  a  Christian  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  a 
stoic  in  the  austerity  of  his  morals,  his  soul 
embraced  the  spirit  of  the  civilization  about 
to  perish,  and,  seeing  that  this  civilization 
had  given  birth  to  gods  and  heroes  and  phi- 
losophers and  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world, 
he  desired  at  any  cost  to  save  it,  and  to  re- 
suscitate the  great  Pan,  dead  and  buried 
through  a  blind  mysticism,  to  restore  to  the 
waves  of  the  Grecian  sea  its  singing  nere- 
ids,  to  the  cape  of  Mycenss  and  the  isles  of 
Parthenope  their  mysterious  sibyls,  to  the 
Ionian  Archipelago  its  marble  temples,  to 
the  woods  and  forests  the  echoes  and  the 
prattle  of  their  fauns,  to  the  fountains  the 
melody  of  their  nymphs,  to  the  wide  uni-  * 
verse  the  voices  of  its  gods ;  and  knowing 
that  for  this  purpose  there  was  no  reliance 
upon  the  force  of  arms,  nor  the  authority  of 
the  Csesars,  nor  the  blaze  of  fagots,  nor  the 
teeth  and  claws  of  the  beasts  of  the  circus — 
for  though  he  sometimes  persecuted,  he  nev- 
er persecuted  systematically  nor  with  real 
savagery — ^he  opposed  the  Nazarenes  with 
an  irony  worthy  of  Lucian ;  he  brought  to- 
gether all  the  ancient  ideas,  and  especially 
that  of  Plato,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of 
Plotinus,  to  give  to  his  gods  the  elixir  of  imr 
mortality.  He  consecrated  himself  com- 
pletely to  the  restoration  of  paganism,  and 
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failed;  for  there  ia  no  force  bo  great,  no 
genios  bo  luminouB,  nor  power  so  absolute, 
that  it  may  check  the  current  of  ages,  or  de- 
lay the  tnmsfiguration  of  the  conscience,  or 
cheat  the  laws  of  history. 

The  most  significant  historical  work  of 
Neander  is  his  sketch  of  St.  Bernard,  the 
ideal  monk,  as  Luther  calls  him,  whose  very 
physiognomy  is  a  portrait  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  who  prefers  the  democratic  theocracy 
to  the  feudal  monarchy;  who  restrains  in 
Abelard  the  first  impatience  of  human  rea- 
son to  emancipate  itself  prematurely ;  who 
reorganizes  the  monastic  orders  to  give  them 
a  more  spiritual  character;  who  awakes  the 
lethai^c  peoples,  petrified  with  penance,  to 
latmch  them  in  the  Crusades,  and  by  this 
means  to  reveal,  as  if  by  miracle,  the  exist- 
ence of  liberty.  Rich,  powerful,  possessed 
of  wide  domains,  bom  in  the  fertile  land 
of  Brittany,  he  despised  dignities,  property, 
wealth,  for  the  rude  gown  of  the  monk,  for 
the  wandering  life  of  the  apostle,  for  intel- 
lectual and  religious  conyerse  with  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  for  the  pleasure  of  combat- 
ing the  pride  of  the  strong  and  the  power- 
ful. Pale  as  death,  emaciated  as  a  skeleton, 
without  any  life  but  that  which  shone  in 
his  sparkling  eyes ;  ecstatic  to  such  a  point 
that  he  sometimes  lost  the  power  of  tak- 
ing food,  as  if  he  only  fed  upon  ideas  and 
drank  inspirations;  so  absent-minded  that 
he  would  for  entire  days  kdow  nothing  of 
the  places  he  passed  through  or  the  persons 
he  talked  with.  The  people  hung  upon  his 
speech,  and  kings  upon  his  writings;  the 
pope  he  protected  was  adored,  the  warrior 
he  cursed  was  defeated ;  the  town  which  he 
patronized  was  saluted  by  the  world ;  the 
war  he  condemned  was  suspended,  the  peace 
he  disapproved  was  disturbed ;  the  man  who 
listened  to  him  followed  him  to  the  desert, 
to  the  valley  of  bitterness,  to  bury  himself 
alive  in  the  cloister,  or  to  rash  recklessly 
into  battle.  If  he  wished  it,  the  armies  of 
France  went  out  of  Champagne ;  King  Louis 
repented  his  policy;  the  Emperor  Conrad 
.  abandoned  the  affairs  of  his  empire  to  go 
to  the  defense  of  the  church ;  two  hundred 
tiiousand  men — shepherds,  who  left  their 
flocks  and  came  down  £rom  the  mountains, 
peasants  and  serfs,  who  arose  as  if  resur- 
rected from  their  fields,  great  and  rich  men, 
who  abandoned  their  palaces — all  as  if  im- 
pelled by  a  certain  madness  of  heroism  and 
of  martyrdom,  leaving  behind  them  wives 
and  children  and  homes,  went  they  knew 
not  where  nor  why,  not  obeying  the  will  of 
God,  but  the  word  of  St.  Bernard. 

Neander  is  the  author  of  other  works  not 
less  worthy  of  mention — ^upon  the  Gnostic 
schools,  those  serpent  tempters  of  Oriental 
naturalism  who  tried  to  seduce  the  regen- 
erate Eve,  the  Christian  Church ;  on  Origen 
and  Tertullian,  the  fiorst  sweet  as  the  honey 
of  Hybla  which  fed  the  Grecian  poets,  the 


other  impetuous  and  ardent  as  the  simoom 
winds  of  the  A&ican  desert ;  on  the  history 
of  the  church,  a  monumental  work,  inter- 
rupted by  his  death  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  and  .which  separates  with  care- 
ful criticism  and  profound  piety  all  there  is 
essential  in  religion  from  all  that  is  acci- 
dental in  the  development  of  time.  The 
object  which  most  dadmed  the  attention  of 
Neander,  and  which  in  turn  has  drawn  upon 
him  the  severest  criticism,  is  the  history  of 
the  so-called  Apostolic  Century — ^the  first. 
And,  in  iact,  the  historian  does  not  treat  this 
century  with  sound  criticism.  He  rejects 
the  profound  examination  of  texts,  seems  to 
care  little  for  the, authorities  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  follows  the  method  which  he  calls 
the  psychological,  as  i^  instead  of  dealing 
with  real  beings,  he 'were  dealing  with  ab- 
stract ideas.  In  this  way  he  takes  away  ita 
real  interest  from  the  first  century,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  differences  between  the 
great  founders  of  Christianity ;  between  Pe- 
ter, who  was  devoted  to  the  pure  Jewish 
sentiment,  and  comprised  the  chursh  in  the 
synagogue,  and  desired  that  Christianity 
should  be  the  folfillment  of  the  Messianic 
hopes,  and  Paul,  who,  being  a  Greek,  a  Jew, 
and  a  Roman,  and,  before  all,  a  man,  opens 
the  gates  of  the  church  every  where  to  the 
ancient  peoples ;  between  St.  James,  also  a 
careful  defender  of  the  first  rudimentary 
theological  sentiment,  and  John,  who,  being 
originally  a  Jew,  saturated  with  the  Apoca- 
lyptic theories  which  had  their  source  un- 
der the  lash  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  opens 
his  soul  to  the  Greek  speech,  and  conveys 
the  Alexandrine  word  in  luminous  Platon- 
ic pages  to  the  Christian  Gospel.  But  all 
these  efforts  had  for  their  object  to  unite 
all  the  disciples  under  the  loving  wings  of 
one  sole  idea,  that  of  Christ.  The  peevish 
critics,  who  rise  up  against  all  great  men, 
have  ridiculed  the  sentimentalism  of  Nean- 
der, calling  his  system  ''pectoral  theology,'^ 
because  he  thought  that  in  the  breast,  in  the 
heart,  true  faith  and  theological  science  had 
their  origin.  Peehts  eat  ^[uod  fadt  tkeologum. 
Nevertheless  his  history,  impregnated  with 
the  divine,  his  spiritualism,  founded  on  rea- 
son, his  disinterestedness  and  pure  morality, 
his  deep  and  vast  knowledge,  his  spotless 
life,  give  to  this  virtuous  man  and  gentle 
writer  one  of  the  truest  and  most  glorious 
palms  which  have  been  gathered  in  the 
combats  and  victories  of  German  thought. 

In  the  school  of  Schleiermacher  there 
were,  as  in  that  of  Hegel,  a  Right,  Centre, 
and  Left.  The  first  devoted  itself  complete- 
ly to  the  doctrines  of  the  master.  The  sec- 
ond created  a  more  rationalist  ideal,  and 
the  last  entirely  rejects  the  miracles  and 
the  supernatural.  All  these  schools,  never- 
theless, were  unable  to  escape  from  the  cap- 
ital points  which  had  been  formerly  dis- 
cussed, and  which  reduced  themselves,  first, 
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to  the  consideration  of  ChriBtianity  as  a 
work  of  miracle^  and  of  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect intervention  of  God  in  history  and  in 
life ;  second,  to  consider  Christianity,  in  op- 
position to  the  former  poi^t  Of  view,  which 
was  that  of  snpematnralism,  as  a  work  of 
the  general  laws  which  govern  history,  as  a 
teaching  destined  to  separate  itself  in  time 
&om  every  thing  which  might  be  in  it  con- 
trary to  human  reason,  a  purely  rationalist 
thought ;  third,  to  consider  Christianity  as 
a  mere  moral  law,  with  no  other  object  than 
to  discipline  the  will  and  reform  the  life, 
which  is  a  purely  philosophical  view ;  fourth, 
to  consider  Christianity  as  a  redeeming  force 
which  distributes  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
conscience  of  man,  which  is  the  idea  of  Lu- 
ther ;  fifth,  to  consider  Christianity  as  the 
union  of  man  with  God,  as  the  unity  of  the 
divine  and  the  human,  as  the  glorification 
of  created  beings,  in  and  through  Christ, 
which  is  the  point  of  view  of  Schleiermach- 
er.  In  spite  of  the  tendencies  of  this  great 
theologian  and  his  liberal  spirit,  his  most 
illustrioitp  disciples  were  not  faithful  to  his 
teachings  when  the  supreme  political  crisis 
arrived.  Nitzsch  joined  the  conservative 
party,  and  UUman  the  reactionists. 

XL 

The  reaction  foimd  its  ideal  and  its  doc- 
trine principally  in  the  school  called  the 
New  Orthodoxy,  which  wished  at  one  blow 
to  suppress  the  whole  eighteenth  century, 
modem  philosophy,  and  historical  criticism, 
and  return  to  the  conception  of  Christ  and 
grace  and  sin  and  liberty  held  by  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  tendencies  of  the  school  of  Schleier- 
macher,  and  especially  of  his  disciples  of  the 
Right,  were  to  undue  exaggeration,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  production  of  the  religious 
reaction  which  servilely  assisted  the  polit- 
IcaL  The  nineteenth  century,  as  if  desert- 
ing the  principles  of  the  eighteenth,  came 
to  life  among  conspiracies  and  prayers. 
The  war  of  independence  in  Spain,  which 
had  served  as  a  rule  and  guide  to  all  other 
peoples,  superficially  studied,  appeared  like 
a  miracle  of  the  ancient  religious  faith. 
The  political  casuists  did  not  see  that  Na- 
poleon was  victorious  when  he  fought  with 
kings,  and  beaten  when  he  encountered  peo- 
ples in  battle.  The  error  of  the  most  lib- 
eral Protestants,  who  had  converted  their 
doctrine  into  a  patrimony  of  intelligent 
aristocracies,  bore  promptly  its  bitter  fruit, 
and  made  it  necessary  to  awaken  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  in  a  people  stupefied  with 
material  dreams,  just  as  it  was  necessary  to 
arouse  the  early  barbarian  invader  with 
materialist  doctrines,  supernatural  miracles, 
and  legendary  books,  and  with  every  thing 
that  indicates  the  infancy  of  civilization 
and  poverty  of  conscience.  And  thus,  as 
De  Maistre  employed  all  the  forces  of  his 


rude  logic  and  all  the  weight  of  his  severe 
style  to  return  to  the  theocratic  ideal  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  orthodox  Protestants  em- 
ployed all  their  energy  to  return  to  the  pure 
ideal  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  Luther. 

The  kings  favored  not  only  graciously 
but  heartily  these  abjurations  of  our  cen- 
tury. The  return  to  the  temples  of  the  past 
was  like  a  return  to  the  throne  of  the  kings. 
The  slaves  of  hereditary  faith  did  not  think, 
nor  reason,  nor  protest,  but  bent  their  necks 
to  the  monarchical  yoke  more  kindly  after 
having  resigned  themselves  to  the  religious 
yoke.  Lawyers,  poets,  philosophers,  jour- 
nalists, liberally  paid  from  the  royal  rev- 
enues, baptized  the  ancient  revolutionists 
whether  they  would  or  no,  as  they  say  that 
Ximenes  baptized  the  Moors  in  Granada, 
pouring  the  water  on  their  heads,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  put  on  Christian  robes,  without 
asking  them  what  they  did  with  their  will 
or  their  conscience.  Besides,  as  under  the 
ashes  and  the  cinders  of  Vesuvius  the  an- 
cient cities  were  preserved  because  they 
were  away  from  the  air,  the  pietist  schools 
had  been  preserved  intact  under  the  ashes 
of  religious  revolution,  free  from  modem 
ideas,  full  of  reactionary  inspirations  in  ev- 
ery sphere,  trembling  beneath  the  idea  of 
their  guilt,  enemies  of  all  the  modem  poet- 
ry, disposed  to  excommunicate  all  modem 
science,  condemning  reason  as  error,  the  will 
as  evil,  and  dragging  themselves  in  fervid 
Idolatry  before  the  material  sense  of  the  Bi- 
ble, refusing  to  see  any  thing  which  did  not 
tend  to  the  absurd  restoration  of  the  ancient 
kings  upon  their  ruined  thrones,  and  of  the 
ancient  priesthood  over  the  emancipated 
conscience.  Adorers  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
pietists  intolerant  of  Gutenberg  and  Basle, 
theologians  salaried  from  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den, old  Lutherans  who  had  closed  their 
spirits  to  the  air  of  modem  life,  emissaries 
of  Mettemich  sent  to  subjugate  souls  as 
they  had  formerly  subjugated  bodies — aU 
the  birds  of  night  came  together  to  pervert 
the  conscience  of  nations. 

It  appears  impossible,  but  a  man  who  was 
bom  with  all  qualities  necessary  to  capti- 
vate the  people,  more  of  the  tribune  than 
the  theologian,  and  a  tribune  of  the  club 
and  the  street — a  rude  peasant  frx>m  the 
west  of  Holstein,  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
himself  a  mill  hand,  strong  in  character, 
energetic  in  will,  humorous  in  his  language, 
sometimes  a  poet  who  never  lost  the  seren- 
ity of  common-sense,  a  priest,  a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  an  apothecary,  gifted  with  para- 
doxical genius,  rich  in  brusque  antithesis, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  religious 
reaction.  He  called  reason  Antichrist,  as 
the  ancient  Christians  had  called  the  Neros ; 
he  called  the  free  conscience  rebel  and  mu- 
tineer against  God,  and  said  that  a  pulpit 
raised  by  the  old  religion  had  no  right  to 
turn  against  it.    He  maintained  that  over 
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the  bones  of  Lather  there  was  to  be  con- 
summated the  adultery  Sf  the  church  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  rejected  eyeiy 
natural  explanation  given  to  the  Bible,  say- 
ing that  the  literal  word  of  God  was  alone 
worthy  of  faith.    He  considered  every  con- 
stitution as  an  insult  to  logic,  and  every  in- 
termediate power  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed  a  disturbance  of  society,  every 
popular  republic  as  the  most  odious  of  in- 
stitutions, and  all  popular  deliberation  and 
legislation  the  most  arbitrary  of  tyrannies. 
The  limit  of  human  x>erfection  was  the  Prot- 
estant religion  and  absolute  monarchy.  Aft- 
er this  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  our 
Catholic  reaction  and  the  return  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Pope,  in  the  restoration  of  hell,  in  the  bru- 
tal frankness  in  which  the  reaction  among 
us  invited  the  conscience  to  sleep  in  the 
ark  where  it  had  remained  safe  and  im- 
movable for  the  space  of  nineteen  centuries. 
The  religion  of  the  Reformation,  of  the  con- 
science, of  liberty,  of  individual  inteipreta- 
tion  of  the  evangelical  writings,  had  fallen 
into  that  abyss  of  slavery  wher%the  neo- 
Catholica  had  before  tumbled.    Hengsten- 
berg  supported  the  religious  and  political  re- 
action with  less  enthusiasm,  but  with  more 
knowledge  and  ability,  than  the  impetuous 
Harms.    The  Bible  is  adored  by  bim  in  the 
materialist  sense  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
with  the  savage  intolerance  of  modem  Catho- 
lic inquisitors.  His  vocation  was  Journalism. 
Insulting,  shameless,  libelous,  and  brutal,  he 
pursued  all  freethinkers  into  the  retreats  of 
private  family  life,  dragged  them  forth  to 
the  pillory,  relying  upon  the  complicity  of 
the  political  authorities,  and  there,  holding 
thein  silent  and  defenseless,  cursed,  buffet- 
ed, and  insulted  them.    If  you  imagine  a 
Yeuillot  without  his  talent  and  his  style, 
you  will  have  a  faithful  image  of  this  evan- 
gelical writer.    He  spat  upon  classic  litera- 
ture, full,  as  he  said,  of  paganism ;  he  con- 
founded democracy  with  demagogy ;  he  call- 
ed modem  France  frivolous  and  trifling ;  he 
denied  all  authority  to  reason  and  all  virtue 
to  right;   declared  contemporary  science 
more  fatal  than  the  cholera  morbus ;  he  call- 
ed the  theology  of  sentiment  a  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  flesh — and  all  under  the  banner 
of  the  strictest  Lutheranism,  and  with  the 
flrmest  intention  to  restore  pure  religion. 
And  the  religious  reaction  was  not  enough 
for  him ;  he  also  sustained  the  political  re- 
action in  its  most  insensate  form.     The 
commandments  committed  an  unpardonable 
neglect  in  ordering  us  to  honor  father  and 
mother  without  adding  equal  respect  to  the 
king  and  the  queen,  because,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  pious  Christian,  the  king  and  the 
queen  are  our  patents ;  they  have  given  us 
their  blood ;  they  have  nourished  us  at  their 
breasts ;  they  conduct  us  through  life,  and  as- 
suze  us  eternal  peace  in  death.   He  thought 
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it  was  insupportable  tyranny  to  be  obliged 
to  pray  for  the  Chambers,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  constitution  and  the  orders 
of  the  king,  and,  above  all,  for  the  popular 
Chamber,  bom  of  free  thought  and  political 
revolution,  grudging  their  tributes  to  the 
monarchy  and  exciting  passions  among  the 
people,  foil  of  reformers  who  are  aH  crazy 
demagogues.  The  clergy  ought  only  to  pray 
for  the  Upper  House,  for  the  Lords,  for  those 
country  gentlemen  who  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  land,  those  feudal  cavaliers  who  main- 
tain the  slavery  of  the  soil,  those  romanti- 
cists who  worship  the  Holy  Alliance,  those 
Lutherans  who  would  set  fire  in  all  the  uni- 
versities to  the  images  of  the  goddess  Rea- 
son, and  all  those  philosophers  which  are  her 
false  and  corrupt  priests.  The  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  the  worst  of  errors. 
The  kings  need  the  church  as  the  heaven 
where  the  ^ptre  of  their  authority*  is 
shaped.  The  church  needs  the  kings  as  the 
ministers  who  shall  open  for  it  with  their 
staves  and  their  sabres  the  road  for  the  tem- 
poral dominion  of  the  world.  These  insen- 
sates  could  give  themselves  up  to  these  fol- 
lies and  deny  the  free  conscience  without 
understanding  that  they  were  denying  God, 
could  suppress  free-will  without  seeing  that 
they  were  suppressing  man.  Their  rage, 
their  madness,  their  denial  of  right,  their 
struggles  against  progress,  their  barbarous 
conspiracy  for  oppression,  showed  with  what 
reason,  with  what  right  and  truth,  the  eight- 
0enth  century  had  uttered  and  sustained  the 
saving  principle  of  the  absolute  incompati- 
bility between  intolerant  churches  and  mod- 
em liberties. 

A  GALA  NIGHT  IN  RUSSIA. 

Bt  THOMAS  W.  KNOX. 

IT  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  St.  Petersburg 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Gi;aQd 
Duke  Yladimir,  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  programme 
of  a  royal  or  imperial  wedding  is  generally 
an  extensive  affair,  and  the  higher  the  rank 
of  the  contracting  parties  the  more  imposing 
are  the  ceremonies.  In  the  present  instance 
the  bridegroom  went  with  an  imperial  train 
to  the  Russian  frontier,  and  there  met  and 
welcomed  the  bride.  He  escorted  her  thence, 
not  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  to  Tsarskoe  Selo, 
the  palace  which  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  of  illustrious  and 
scandalous  memory,  and  has  ever  since  been 
maintained  and  occasionally  inhabited  by 
the  imperial  family.  Here  the  fair  Marie 
was  welcomed  by  the  emperor  and  empress, 
and  several  festivals  were  made  in  her  hon- « 
or.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  she  remained  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo,  and  in  all  this  time  was  not 
permitted  to  see  the  great  city,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  which  was  to  be  her  future 
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home.  Her  entry  was  to  be  made  a  matter 
of  ceremony:  a  day  was  appointed,  and  a 
programme  arranged  in  which  each  person 
connected  with  the  affair  should  kbow  his 
or  her  exact  and  particular  place.  From  a 
window  overlooking  the  Neyski  Prospect — 
the  Broadway  of  St.  Petersburg — ^I  witness- 

~  ed  the  grand  procession  which  escorted  the 
bride  firom  the  railway  station  to  the  Church 
of  our  Lady  of  Kazan,  and  thence  to  the 
Winter  Palace,  where  on  the  following  day 
the  twain  were  doubly  united,  in  accordance 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  and  Lu- 
theran churches.  After  the  wedding  there 
were  illuminations  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  a  gala  spectacle  at  the  opera-house; 
and  thus  ended  the  festivities  connected 
with  the  marriage  of  the  august  pair. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  of  that 
memorable  week  the  streets  and  houses  of 
St.'  Petersburg  had  an  extra  0ress  of  gas- 
light and  candle-light,  and  the  principal 
avenues  were  so  crowded  with  the  rejoicing 
populace  that  locomotion  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  I  have  been  in  a  great 
many  popular  assemblies,  and  had  my  share 
of  elbowing  and' f opt -crushing,  so  that  I 
consider  myself  somewhat  an  adept  at  the 
business.  Consequently  I  entered  without 
fear  into  the  sea  of  humanity  that  covered 
the  sidewalks  of  the  Nevski,  and  surged 
and  rippled  at  times  half  across  the  road- 
way. A  few  minutes  were  enough  for  me, 
and  I  was  glad  to  get  but.  I  never  saw  a 
denser  crowd,  and  one  that  compressed  it- 
self so  closely  when  there  was  no  special 
object  to  be  gained  by  compression.  My 
sides  were  indented  with  all  sorts  of  elbow- 
marks,  and  more  than  once  my  foot  was 
made  the  point  ^apptU  of  some  healthy  but 
inconsiderate  moujVc  who  wished  to  secure 
greater  elevation,  and  consequently  a  better 
view  of  what  he  could  see  x>erfectly  well 
without  the  trouble  of  tiptoeing.  With  dif- 
ficulty I  emerged  from  the  crowd  into  the 
roadway,  and  here  a  new  trouble  arose. 
Droskies  innumerable  were  rattling  up  and 
down  the  Nevski,  not  at  the  dignified  pace 
exacted  by  law  in  most  of  our  great  cit- 
ies, but  at  the  very  best  trotting  speed  of 
their  horses.  In  St.  Petersburg  you  can 
see  fast  driving  in  its  perfection.  There  is 
no  law  regulating  equine  speed  in  urban 
districts,  and  if  you  want  to  show  oif  your 
animal  you  are  not  restricted  by  the  rules 
that  obtain  in  Central  Park.  When  the 
streets  are  clear,  or  filled  only  with  the  or- 
dinary throngs,  this  is  well  enough;  but 
whe^i  day  has  yielded  to  night,  and  an  im- 
perial wedding  has  brought  thousands  of 
people  into  the  principal  avenue,  it  would 

•  not  be  injudicious  to  tone  down  in  some  de- 
gree the  vehicular  locomotion.  As  I  fought 
my  way  from  the  crowd  to  the  roadway  of 
the  Nevski,  I  incurred  the  risk  of  being  run 
over^  and  more  than  once  the  skirts  of  my 


coat  were  brushed  by  the  whizzing  dros- 
kies. I  edged  i&ong  very  much  as  one 
works  his  way  between  the  surf  and  an 
overhanging  cliff,  and  did  not  breathe  easily 
till  I  obtained  refuge  in  a  sheltered  portico. 
Even  there  breathing  had  its  disadvan- 
tages, as  I  was  in  close  proximity  to  aa  as- 
sortment of  natives  whose  sheep-skin  coats 
had  been  worn  a  decade  or  so,  and  were  ev- 
idently unsaturated  with  Cologne -water. 
The  newest  of  Russian  leather  is  famous 
for  its  peculiar  smell.  What,  then,  may 
you  not  expect  of  leather  garments  that 
have  seen  sunmiers  and  winters  of  service, 
and  that,  too,  of  the  most  continuous  kindf 

The  street  illuminations  on  both  these 
evenings  were  disappointments  compared 
with  what  may  be  seen  in  other  great  cities 
on  occasions  of  importance.  Here  and 
there,  but  nearly  always  on  public  build- 
ings, the  initials  of  bridegroom  and  bride 
were  wrought  into  a  monogram  of  gas  jets, 
and  sometimes  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
initials  of  the  emperor  and  empress.  Many 
shop-keepers  and  householders  brought  out 
the  lettcjf  A  in  gas  jets — a  regulation  thing 
that  has  doubtless  done  duty  on  every  birth- 
day and  name-day  of  the  emperor,  and  may 
continue  to  appear,  let  us  hope,  for  many 
years  to  come.  On  the  lamp-posts  along 
the  Nevski  the  lamps  were  removed  by  the 
simple  process  of  unscrewing,  and  in  their 
places  were  screwed  stars  and  circles,  and  a 
variety  of  shapes  that  combined  both  the 
star  and  the  circle.  These  were  also  reg- 
ulation affairs,  and  gave  the  display  a  cut- 
and-dried  appearance.  In  some  of  the  win- 
dows there  were  rows  of  candles;  but  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances  there  were  not 
enough  of  them  in  a  window  to  do  ihoie 
than  make  the  darkness  visible.  It  was 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Winter  Palace  and 
the  semicircular  row  of  buildings  opposite 
would  be  brilliantly  lighted ;  1»ut  to  the  sur- 
prise of  most  strangers  there  was  no  display 
there,  and  but  for  the  candles  in  a  few  of 
the  rooms  the  home  of  the  emperor  convey^ 
ed  the  impression  that  the  whole  family  was 
out  or  had  gone  to  bed. 

We  were  a  party  of  four,  and  on  return- 
ing to  the  hotel  we  passed  a  unanimous  vote 
that  St.  Petersburg  did  not  know  how  to 
illuminate.  It  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  an  illumination  on  Saturday  even- 
ing at  The  Islands,  the  popular  resort  of  St 
Petersburgians  during  the  summer  season, 
and  rumor  whispered  that  it  would  be  a 
grand  affiiir.  We  had  been  so  disappoint- 
ed with  the  urban  display  that  we  oon- 
dnded  the  suburban  one  would  be  a  posi- 
tive bore,  and  determined  not  to  go.  But 
our  kind  Mend,  Consul-General  Pomutz,  had 
engaged  a  carriage,  for  us,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  it  was  at  the  hotel  door,  and 
as  we  were  in  for  the  hire  of  the  vehicle,  we 
thought  we  might  as  well  take  it  out.    The 
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latter  part  of  August  at  St.  Petersburg  was 
like  early  November  in  New  York,  and  We 
found  that  our  heavy  overooats  were  none 
too  thick  for  the  night  ride.  We  dashed 
over  the  Neva  and  along  the  winding  road 
leading  past  the  church  where  Peter  the 
Great  lies  buried,  and  were  soon  amoug  the 
,  trees  that  .cover  the  islands,  and  make  the 
groves  which  the  natives  love  and  fiequent. 
The  roads  here  are  in  excellent  condition ; 
they  twist  about  in  a  very  natural,  cow- 
patiby  way,  and  every  few  minutes  you  find 
yourself  crossing  a  bridge  spanning  one  of 
the  numerous  bnmches  of  the  Neva.  There 
are  many  cafSs  and  restaurants  on  the  isl- 
ands, and  there  are  also  numerous  cottages, 
which  are  the  summer  lesidenceB  of  well-to- 
do  citizens,  and  remind  you  of  Long  Branch 
and  Newport.  In  winter  all  this  region  is 
well-nigh  deserted,  but  in  summer  it  is  a 
scene  of  gayety,  especially  on  the  bright 
nights  of  June  and  July.  The  gayety  was 
at  its  culmination  on  the  night  of  the  great 
festivity. 

We  were  more  disappointed  with  the  illu- 
mination at  the  islands  than  with  that  in 
the  city,  but  the  disappointment  was  an 
agreeable  one.  We  expected  a  little,  and 
we  found  a  great  deaL  Beyond  exception, 
it  was  the  finest  display  that  any  of  us  ever 
saw  or  ever  expect  to  see.  Along  the  roads 
there  were  rows  of  lights,  so  that  we  had  no 
need  of  moon  or  stars  to  show  us  the  way, 
nor  yet  of  the  long  twilight,  which  here  con- 
tinnes  all  through  the  summer  night.  The 
opulent  inhabitants  had  vied  with  one  an- 
other to  make  their  houses  as  bright  as  pos- 
sible. Every  window  was  half  ablaze,  and 
every  house  front  and  roof  and  chimney  was 
outlined  with  lights.  The  trees  were  full 
of  festoons  of  Chinese  lanterns  of  all  the  col- 
ors known  to  the  kaleidoscope,  and  on  many 
of  the  limbs  there  were  globes  of  glass — ^red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  green — each  with  a  light 
inside,  and  so  suspended  as  to  appear  like  a 
new  kind  of  fruit,  and  in  an  abundance  that 
suggested  a  bountiful  season.  At  the  very 
entrance  of  the  islands  we  passed  the  coun- 
try residence  of  Count  Gromoff,  one  of  the 
wealthy  aristocrats  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
found  the  whole  establishment  trausformed 
into  a  palace  of  fairy-land.  The  garden  was 
Dcurly  sparkling  with  light;  not  a  tree  or 
bush  had  been  neglected;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  half  the  stars  in  the  sky  had  fiftUen  and 
found  a  lodgment  there.  In  the  centre  of 
the  scene  were  the  burning  monograms  of 
the  emperor  and  empress  and  of  the  newly 
wedded  pair,  and  in  front  of  them  was  a 
mass  of  tropical  plants  shxtding  the  mar- 
ble busts  of  Alexander  n.  and  ^  consort. 
Above  and  behind  these  there  rose  an  impe- 
rial mantle  surmounted  with  a  crown,  and 
forming  an  appropriate  background  to  the 
luminous  front.  The  palatial  cottage  was 
outlined  with  thousands  of  lights,  and  alto- 


gether the  Gromoff  exhibition  was  far  ahead 
of  any  spectacular  display  ever  witnessed 
on  the  metropolitan  or  any  other  stage.  The 
manager  who  could  reproduce  it  might  be 
certain  of  a  long  and  profitable  run,  pro- 
vided he  could  lead  the  discriminating  pubi- 
lie  to  appreciate  its  merits. 

This  was  the  beginning.  I  can  hardly 
say  that  the  display  improved  as  we  went 
on,  but  can  conscientiously  affirm  that  it 
maintained  the  promise  to  the  end.  Thero 
was  such  a  throng  of  carriages  that  our  pace 
was  reduced  to  a  walk  before  we  reached 
the  Gromoff  cottage,  and  from  thero  onward 
we  wero  literally  kept  at  a  walk.  The  po- 
lice required  the  line  to  be  in  constant  mo- 
tion ;  and  if  we  sometimes  halted  a  moment 
to  look  at  some  unusually  fine  display,  a 
gruff  and  emphatic  "FaaholF  from  the  lips 
of  a  policeman  reminded  our  driver  of  his 
duty.  Twice  we  turned  into  openings  in 
the  forest ;  but  this  was  contrary  to  rule, 
and  we  wero  speedily  hunted  out  and  put 
into  line  again.  Altogether  we  had  two  or 
three  miles — possibly  four  or  more— of  driv- 
ing among  houses  and  trees  decked  with 
lights  in  a  very  exhaustion  of  human  inge- 
nuity. Nowandthen  we  skirted  the  water 
or  caught  glimpses  of  the  arms  of  the  Neva, 
and  hero  again  the  decorators  had  been  at 
work.  Boats  wore  numerous  on  the  river, 
and  each  was  brilliant.  Boat-houses  and 
bath-houses  wero  scattered  at  frequent  in- 
tervals along  the  banks,  and  each  of  these 
was  bright  with  glow.  Far  away  you  could 
see  the  outline  of  each  building,  and  could 
trace  it  as  distinctly  as  though  it  wero  but 
a  few  yards  beforo  you.  Beautiful  effects 
wero  formed  by  the  blending  of  differont 
colors,  and  beforo  we  had  half  finished  our 
circuit  we  admitted  most  emphatically  that. 
St.  Petersburg  does  know  how  to  illuminate. 

To  describe  in  detail  would  be  to  repeat  to 
satiety.  You  can,  if  you  choose,  imagine  two 
or  throe  hundred  lines  (and  make  it  a  thour 
sand  while  you  aro  about  it)  filled  with  the 
noims  and  adjectives  that  are  liiost  conspic- 
uous in  the  two  or  three  paragraphs  that 
precede  this.  Then  you  can  add  a  few  thou- 
sand carriages  to  fill  the  roads,  and  a  few 
tens  of  thousands  (and  don't  be  economical 
of  them)  of  people  on  foot  to  line  the  roads 
and  fiU  up  any  nooks  and  comers  that  need 
filling.  Scatter  some  bands  of  music  along 
the  road  (they  needn't  be  very  good  ones), 
and  in  a  good  many  places  you  must  hang 
out  the  Russian  and  Mecklenburg  flags.  At 
open  places  in  front  of  some  of  the  caf^s  you 
may  put  groups  of  peasants  rather  pictur- 
esquely arranged,  and,  to  add  a  little  activi- 
ty, you  may  have  some  of  the  groups  dancing 
to  Bussian  music.  On  the  balconies  of  the 
houses  you  may  put -groups  of  well-dressed 
persons — the  owners  of  the  houses  and  their 
guests — ^and  if  you  make  some  of  the  groups 
rather  too  dense  for  comfort,  you  won't  be 
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ont  of  the  way.  But  don't  make  the  blun- 
der of  a  German  party  from  onr  hoteL  They 
mistook  one  of  the  well-filled  houses  for  a 
restaurant,  coolly  entered  the  dining-room, 
and  called  for  something  to  eat.  The  pro- 
prietor signed  to  his  servant  to  supply  them, 
and  they  did  not  learn  their  mistake  until 
they  called  for  their  bill,  and  were  told  there 
was  nothing  to  pay,  as  the  house  was  pri- 
vate, and  the  master  was  happy  to  be  of 
service  to  strangers. 

You  may  throw  over  the  whole  scene  a 
cloudless  sky,  lighted  with  a  moon  near  the 
full,  and  studded  with  stars  glittering  with 
the  brightness  peculiar  to  &ese  high  lati- 
tude. And  no  matter  how  late  you  remain 
on  the  ground  you  may  touch  the  northern 
horizon  with  a  mellow  twilight  that  shows 
where  the  sun  is  creeping  slowly  along  from 
where  he  set  yesterday  to  where  he  will 
rise  to-morrow.  Had  we  been  here  two 
months  earlier,  we  would  have  found  the 
twilight  strong  enough  to  read  by  at  mid- 
night, and  only  a  few  short  hours  interven- 
ing between  one  day  and  the  next.  And  if 
we  stay  until  next  December  in  St.  Peters- 
burg we  shall  find  these  short  nights  grown 
60  long  that  we  must  light  our  candles  at 
half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  shall 
need  them  in  the  morning  until  nearly  ten 
o'clock.  Summer  and  winter  in  the  north 
present  great  contrasts. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  police  compel  the 
carriages  io  crowd  close  to  the  sidewalk 
and  leave  the  roadway  free.  Then  shouts 
are  heard  in  the  distance,  and  run  like  a 
wave  along  the  crowd — shouts  that  betoken 
the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  emperor 
and  his  family.  Here  they  come,  preceded 
by  a  brilliant  array  of  Ciroassian  guards  and 

«  officers  of  the  household  cavalry.  There  are 
two  open  carriages,  containing  the  imperi- 
al family  and  their  guests,  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  bride ;  and  then  come  several 
carriages  of  a  pattern  peculiarly  Russian, 
though  somewhat  resembling  an  Lish  Jaunt- 
ing-car. T^e  occupants  are  seated  back  to 
back,  with  their  feet  about  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  the  carriages  can  carry 
eight  or  ten  persons  with  ease.  These  ve- 
hicles contain  the  members  of  the  imperial 
court  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  all  in  grand 
uniform,  and  the  rear  of  the  column  is 
brought  up  by  more  mounted  guards^  The 
cort^e  moves  rapidly — no  policeman  sug- 
gests that  the  emperor's  caniage  shall  go  at 
a  walk,  or  move  otherwise  than  as  its  occu- 
pant pleases — and  is  greeted  and  followed 
by  the  cheering  of  the  multitude.  At  the  end 
of  one  of  the  islands  a  tent  had  been  erect- 
ed for  the  imperial  party,  and  here  they  sat 
while  a  pyrotechnic  display  was  let  off  on 
the  opposite  shore.  The  show  was  said  to 
be  very  fine :  for  my  part,  I  only  saw  what 
rose  above  the  trees,  and  that  was  not  a 

rgreat  deaL    I  presume,  and  certainly  hope, 


that  the  imperial  party  saw  more  of  the  pyr- 
otechnics than  ours  did.  The  police  ruth- 
lessly kept  our  carriage  in  the  line  at  the 
road-side,  and  would  not  even  let  us  fall  in 
between  the  Circassian  guards  and  the  car- 
riage where  rode  his  imperial  nugesty.  But 
then,  you  know,  police  are  always  unreason- 
able. , 

We  drove  back  to  the  city  over  the  road 
which  the  imperial  cort^e  occupied  a  few 
minutes  before  us,  and  as  the  crowd  was  not 
quite  through  with  its  enthusiasm,  we  ob- 
tained a  few  cheers,  which  are  hereby  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  Thankful  for  past  £ei- 
vors,  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same^ 
Our  dreams  were  disturbed  by  visions  of 
illumination  on  land  and  water,  and  one  of 
the  party  solemnly  declared  that  he  waked 
twice  with  the  impression  that  his  head 
was  Mount  Vesuvius  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
eruption ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  taken  no 
beverage  stronger  than  tea  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours ! 

Early  on  Sunday  evening  we  put  on  our 
best  clothes  to  attend  the  gala  spectacle  at 
the  opera-house.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
obtain  a  ticket  to  this  affair,  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  invitation  and  very  select,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kindness  and  exertion  of 
our  consul-general  we  should  have  been  out 
in  the  cold.  Our  dress  suits  were  hauled 
out  of  trunks  and  carefully  brushed,  and 
when  our  toilet  was  complete  we  were  not 
unfit  for  presentation  to  the  heiress  of  a 
millionaire.  Two  of  our  party  had  no  crush 
hats — indispensable  here  to  accompany  a 
dress  suit — and  consequently  had  to  borrow. 
The  hats  they  secured  were  a  trifle  antiqua- 
ted in  pattern  and  a  few  sizes  too  smaU  for 
the  heads  of  the  would-be  wearers,  but  they 
were  all  right  when  closed  and  concealed 
under  the  arm.  We  started  early  and  walk- 
ed to  the  opera-house,  riding  being  out  of 
the  question  with  hats  like  those.  My  two 
friends  walked  with  the  stateliness  of  a  ne- 
groes carrying  a  basket  of  eggs  on  her  head, 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  care  the  hats  had 
two  or  three  unlucky  falls.  As  we  neared 
the  opera-house  we  found  crowds  on  the 
sidewalks  looking  at  the  gorgeous  person- 
ages who  were  riding  past.  Officers  in  fuU 
uniform  were  most  conspicuous  and  most 
numerous;  persons  in  civilian  dress  were 
few  and  far  between.  It  was  half  an  hoar 
too  early  for  the  imperial  party,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  by  the  time  they  came  the  crowd 
had  increased  to  many  thousands. 

It  was  infra  dig,  to  come  on  foot,  at  least  I 
suppose  so,  as  the  first  line  of  police,  through 
which  the  officers  passed  without  question, 
would  not  admit  us  until  we  displayed  our 
tickets.  We  showed  them  again  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  third  tier,  and 
again  to  a  richly  dressed  personage,  who 
might  have  been  a  msjor-general,  but  was 
only  a  flunky.    He  showed  us  to  our  places. 
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and  took  our  overcoats  to  hang  in  the  hall. 
We  retained  our  hats,  and  my  friends  were 
happy  now,  as  their  head-pieces,  wl^en  shut 
up  and  ont  of  sight,  were  jnst  as  good  as 
mine.  We  were  in  a  box  in  the  third  tier, 
and  had  partly  taken  the  front  seats,  when 
a  Russian  party  arrived  to  occupy  the  re- 
mainder. They  appeared  Jnst  a  little  cha- 
grined, but  we  didn't,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  in  a  pleasant  conversation  with  one 
of  them,  who  wore  the  uniform  of  a  gener- 
al, and  BjK>ke  French,  as  do  most  educated 
Russians,  with  ease  and  correctness.  He 
pointed  ont  several  distinguished* person- 
ages, and  gave  us  a  variety  of  information 
about  the  assemblage  and  the  individuals 
'  composing  it. 

There  were  few  people  present  when  we 
arrived,  but  the  house  filled  rapidly,  and  by 
eight  o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the  specta- 
cle, there  was  not  a  vacant  place  except  in 
the  imperial  box,  where  a  single  servant  was 
arranging  the  seats  and  burning  a  small 
brazier  of  incense,  as  if  to  fill  the  locality 
with  sweet  odors.    The  house  was  built  a 
long  time  ago  (in  1784),  and  is  not  equal 
to  the  Grand  Theatre  at  Moscow,  La  Scala 
at  Milan,  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  or  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  New  York,  so  far  as  size  and 
effect  are  concerned.    Its  interior  has  been 
changed  several  times,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  house  will  soon  undergo  a  fresh  restora- 
tion.   There  are  five  ranges,  including  the 
bel  ^tage  and  the  gallery,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  house  can  contain  three  thousand  per- 
sons— a  statement  which  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt.    The  stage  is  large,  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  equipped  in  Europe.     The 
government  gives  a  l^rge  subvention  for 
tiie  support  of  opera,  and  the  money  which 
prime  donne  have  taken  from  the  capital 
would  amount  to  an  almost  fabulous  sum. 
Patti  can  command  higher  figures  here  than 
elsewhere,  for  the  reason  that  the  director 
of  the  opera  can  afford  to  pay  her  more. 
What  matters  a  few  thousand  pounds  when 
the  government  foots  the  bills  f    Not  only 
does  the  government  pay  heavily  for  the 
support  of  the  opera,  but  it  maintains  a 
school  for  the  education  of  actresses'  and 
danseuses.     The  Foundling  Hospital  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  latter,  and  as  their  edu- 
cation begins  when  they  are  five  years  old, 
continues  till  they  are  appointed  to  situa- 
tions in  the  theatre  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  further  continues  with  six  hours  daily 
practice  during  all  the  time  they  hold  the 
situations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  dancing 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  ballets  is  the  best  in 
the  world.    The  corps  de  ballet  receives  new 
recruits  every  year  from  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital to  fill  the  places  of  the  many  who  re- 
tire after  only  short  terms  of  service,  some 
of  them  to  marry  and  some  to  do  otherwise. 

There  was  a  general  buzz  of  conversation 
all  over  the  house,  the  predominance  of 


voices  being  masculine,  for  the  same  reason 
that  white  sheep  eat  more  hay  than  black 
ones — ^because  there  are  more  of  them.  The 
parquet  is  entirely  fill^  with  the  sterner 
sex ;  almost  all  are  officers  of  some  kind  or 
another — generate,  colonels,  chamberlains, 
or  high  dignitaries  in  the  imperial  service. 
All  are  in  full  uniform,  and  sport  their  dec- 
orations, which  are  so  profuse  in  quantity 
and  rich  in  quality  as  to  make  each  row  of 
seats  resemble  the  show-case  of  a  jewelry 
store.  Some  of  the  older  officers  have  their 
breasts  fieurly  covered,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  they  do  not  live  toward  the  age  of  Me- 
thuselah, or  we  might  see  the  stars  and 
crosses  covering  their  backs  and  creeping 
down  their  legs.  The  "  swabs,''  as  irrever- 
ent sailors  sometimes  designate  epaulets, 
are  large  and  glittering,  gold-lace  abounds 
on  all  the  uniforms,  especially  on  those  of 
the  chamberlains,  whose  coats  have  a  Jack- 
daw sort  of  gaudiness,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect is  that  of  great  richness.  In  the  boxes 
searly  all  the  front  seats  are  occupied  by 
ladies  in  full  evening  dress;  behind  them 
are  their  cavaliers  or  others  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, some  in  uniform  and  the  rest  in  full 
evening  costume.  I  don't  think  a  man 
would  be  admitted  here  in  a  black  frock- 
coat,  even  though  he  had  a  dozen  tickets; 
and  if  he  did  manage  to  enter  he  would  soon 
be  ashamed  of  himself. 

The  imperial  box  faces  the  stage;  its 
floor  is  level  with  that  of  the  first  range  of 
boxes,  while  its  top  pierces  the  second  range. 
About  twenty  minutes  past  eight  there  is  a 
commotion  and  buzz  of  whispers ;  all  eyes 
are  turned  to  the  imperial  box,  and  at  the 
same  time  every  body  who  has  been  sitting 
rises  respectfully  and  faces  the  spot  where 
the  emperor  is  expected  to  appear.  Pre- 
ceded by  General  the  Count  Adlerborg,  Min- 
ister of  the  Imperial  Household,  a  man  with 
a  strong,  well-knit  frame,  and  a  serious  face 
adorned  with  heavy  whisker  and  mustachOy 
the  emperor,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of 
the  Guards,  comes  to  the  front  of  the  box, 
followed  by  Vladimir  and  his  bride.  A 
hearty  and  prolox^ed  but  at  the  same  time 
decorous  and  well-ordered  cheer  greets  the 
party,  and  simultaneously  the  orchestra 
strikes  up  the  imperial  hymn,  whose  stately 
measures  resound  through  the  building  and 
fill  every  nook  and  comer.  The  party  bows 
its  acknowledgment  of  the  reception,  and  is 
speedily  seated ;  each  person  knows  where 
to  sit,  and  so  tJiere  is  no  confusion.  The 
emperor  is  in  the  centre ;  on  his  right  is  the 
young  bride,  looking  rather  flushed  and  not 
altogether  at  ease ;  and  then  comes  Vladi- 
mir, looking  Jnst  a  shade  uneasier  than  the 
lady  he  has  sworn  to  protect.  Next  to  him 
is  the  Czarevna— once  the  pretty  Princess 
Dagmar — perfectly  collected  and  evidently 
happy ;  and  next  to  her  the  Czarevitz,  who 
chats  with  his  wife  more  than  would  be  ex- 
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pected  of  a  man  so^  long  married  as  he  has 
been.  A  post  intervenes  between  his  posi- 
tion and  mine,  so  that  I  get  only  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  hjjn ;  but  I  don't  care  so 
much  to  see  him  as  to  see  his  wife.  Vladi- 
mir's bride  is  good-looking,  solid,  well-foim- 
od,  with  plomp  and  finely  ronnded  shoul- 
ders ;  a  neck  neither  long  nor  short ;  regu- 
larly formed  features,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nose,  which  has  a  slight  tendency  to 
pugginess.  With  her  evening  toilet,  a  coro- 
net of  diamonds,  and  a  string  of  diamonds 
around  her  neck  in  which  each  stone  appears 
as  large  as  a  wakiut,  she  is  prettier  than 
when  I  saw  her  two  weeks  before  at  the 
frontier,  where  she  arrived  in  a  plain  travel- 
ing dress  of  brown  hoUands.  Say  what  you 
will,  a  princess  appears  more  like  a  princess 
when  dressed  like  one  than  when  attired 
like  an  English  governess  or  a  New  York 
shop-girl.  As  I  saw  Vladimir's  bride  at  the 
frontier  I  don't  think  many  men  would  pro- 
pose to  her,  but  as  she  looks  to-night  at  the 
opesB^she  would  not  want  for  offers.    Man^^ 

man  would  be  willing  to  encumber  him- 
self with  the  princess  Just  for  the  sake  of 
the  diamonds  on  her  neck  and  head.  The 
loot  of  that  young  woman,  who  probably 
never  earned  a  sixpence  in  her  life,  would 
set  up  a  first-class  hotel,  including  all  the 
furniture  and  table-ware. 

Vladimir's  fat  and  rather  meaningless 
lace  is  between  that  of  his  wife  and  the 
Czarevna.  The  latter  has  no  lack  of  dia- 
monds, and  evidently  of  the  first  water ; 
but  sparkle  as  bright  as  they  may,  they  can 
not  surpass  the  beauty  of  her  keen,  clear, 
and  flashing  eyes.  Less  inclined  to  stout- 
ness than  the  bride,  she  does  not  display 
such  a  plumpness  of  shoulder,  and  her  neck 
rises  more  swan-like,  and  gives  friller  play 
to  her  finely  formed  head,  with  its  curly  hair 
and  Grecian  outline  of  face.  No  wonder 
tiie  emperor  likes  her,  and  no  wonder  the 
Russians  like  her.  I  like  her,  and  I  am  nei- 
ther emperor  nor  any  other  Russian,  and 
never  exchanged  a  thousand  words  with 
her  in  my  life.  It  is  hinted  that  she  has  a 
temper  of  her  own,  and  Hi  is  just  possible 
that  if  I  knew  her  better  I  shouldn't  like 
her  so  well.  Familiarity,  etc. — ^yon  know 
the  old  adage. 

The  Casarevitz,  in  the  few  glimpses  I  have 
of  him  ftom  behind  the  post,  has  rather  a 
grim  look,  and  does  not  appear  over-amia- 
ble. He  is  growing  a  mustache  and  side 
whisker,  and  has  not  succeeded  in  hirsute 
culture  so  well  as  has  the  Grand  Duke  Alex- 
is, but  better  than  Vladimir,  whose  mus- 
tache was  so  slender  that  after  much  coax- 
ing he  cut  it  off  a  month  or  so  ago,  and 
will  postpone  a  new  one  until  he  can  do  bet- 
ter. The  Romanoffs  are  not  a  hairy-faced 
race;  the  present  emperor  has  the  best 
beard  and  mustache  Imown  in  the  family 
since  the  days  of  Pierre  le  Grand.    As  he 


sits  there  under  the  eyes  of  the  assembled 
three  thousand  he  appears  perfectly  self- 
possessed,  chats  with  the  young  bride  on 
his  righ't  hand,  and  with  her  mother  (or 
rather  step-mother)  on  his  left.  He  uses  his 
opera-glass  freely,  now  looking  to  one  part 
of  the  house,  and  now  to  another,  and  occa- 
sionally he  pauses  to  speak  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  who  sits  behind  him. 
His  eye  is  calm  and  clear,  he  holds  his  head 
erect,  and  while  manifesting  none  of  the 
stiffiiess,  none  of  the  awfrd  dignity,  pertain- 
ing to  stage  monarchs  or  justices  of  the  peace 
in  rural 'districts,  he  shows  that  he  is  every 
inch  a  king.  And  I  shouldn't  bliune  him 
if  he  should  sometimes  play  big  Indian  or 
heavy  swell.  A  man  who  is  absolute  ruler 
over  sevesty  millions  of  people  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  habitable  globe  has  a  right  to 
put  on  airs. 

The  empress  is  not  here  to-night;  her 
health  is  x>oor,  and  she  appears  rarely  in 
public.  At  the  emperor's  left  is  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-^a  plump,  well- 
built  woman,  only  four  years  older  than  her 
step-daughter,  who  is  not  unlike  her  in 
appearance.  There  is  a  post  between  me 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  so 
that  I  can  not  once  see  him ;  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  as  he  doesn't  belong  to  the 
imperial  fainily,  and  is  only  here  by  invita- 
tion, like  myself.  Beyond  him  is  the  Grand 
Duke  Michel,  brother  of  the  emperor,  and 
governor  of  the  Caucasus.  Beside  him  is 
his  wife — a  rather  sharp-featured  woman  in 
comparison  with  the  bride,  and  paying  lit- 
tle attention  to  her  soldierly  and  sedate  hus- 
band. The  second  line  in  the  imperial  box 
I  can  not  see  distinctly,  and  the  only  nota- 
ble personages  it  contains  are  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the  emperor 
and  grand  admiral  of  the  Russian  navy,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  about  whom  so  much 
is  known  in  America  that  I  need  not  describe 
him.  He  looks  more  like  his  uncle,  by  whose 
side  he  sits,  than  like  the  emperor,  the  re- 
semblance being  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  similarity  in  cut  and  color  of  their 
beards.  Constantine  has  the  Romanoff  feat- 
ures quite  as  marked  as  has  the  emi>eror, 
but  his  face  lights  up  oftener,  and  he  turns 
mote  frequently  to  speak  to  those  near  him. 
The  emperor,  as  before  stated,  wears  the 
uniform  of  a  general  of  the  Guards,  the 
Czarevitz  wears  that  of  a  general  of  cav- 
alry, Constantine  that  of  an  admiral,  Alexis 
that  of  a  naval  captain,  Vladimir  that  of  a 
colonel  of  infantry,  and  Michel  that  of  a  gen- 
eral of  Cossacks.  AH  are  bright  with  dec- 
orations and  gold-lace,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  saw  a  more  gorgeous  picture  than 
was  presented  in  that  box  after  the  party 
was  seated*  Remember  the  party — remem- 
ber that  the  women  were  mostly  pretty 
and  the  men  handsome,  that  aU  were  richly 
dressed,  and  had  more  diamonds  and  doco- 
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rationa  about  them  than  any  of  as  ever  hope 
to  have,  and  what  more  could  you  want  for 
a  tableau  f  There  were  more  princes  and 
grand  dukee  in  the  rear  of  the  box,  but  I 
make  no  account  of  them,  as  I  couldn't  see 
them  from  where  I  stood. 

As  soon  aa  the  imperial  party  were  seated 
eveiy  body  else  sat  down:  it  would  have 
been  great  rudeness  for  any  body  to  sit 
while  they  were  standing ;  and  if  the  em- 
peror had  risen  at  any  time  during  the  pei^ 
formance,  it  would  have  been  the  etiquette 
for  eTety  other  peison  in  the  house  to  fol- 
low his  example.  This  is  the  case  every 
where,  no  matter  where  the  emperor  may 
be,  and  the  rule  of  etiquette  includes  all  the 
members  of  the  fitmiily.  Royal  and  imperial 
personages  are  no  doubt  greatly  bored  by 
the  constant  ceremony  going  on  around 
them,  and  most  of  them  would  be  glad  to 
escape  at  least  a  portion  of  it.  The  ^npress 
Catherine  succeeded  in  doing  so  to  some  ex- 
tent when  she  built  the  Hermitage,  or  small 
palace  which  adjoins  the  Palak  ^Biver,  She 
arranged  a  series  of  frequent  reunions,  and 
the  rules  governing  them  were  conspicuous- 
ly placed  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal halls,  where  they  may  still  be  seen. 
Here  are  some  of  these  rules : 

*'  1.  Let  each  one  who  enters  here  remove  bis  rank, 
his  hst,  and  above  all  bis  sword. 

"  S.  Lea^e  at  tbe  door  jroar  dignltTf  your  pride,  and 
every  sentiment  tbat  resembles  them. 

"4.  "Remain  standing  or  sitting,  or  promenade,  as 
yon  lilre,  withoat  regarding  any  one.** 

The  fourth  rule  did  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  all  to  pse  when  any  member  of  the 
imperial  family  passed  through  the  hall, 
and  was  no  doubt  a  great  relief  to  all  con- 
cerned. A  gentleman  who  has  lived  in  St. 
Petersburg  for  some  time,  and  has  the  en- 
trte  of  the  court,  tells  me  that  one  evening 
he  happened  in  a  little  circle  which  con- 
tained the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  sister  of 
the  emperor.  Conversation  went  on  quite 
rapidly,  and  the  grand  duchess  was  in  the 
b^  of  spirits.  After  a  time  she  said,  in  the 
most  friendly  way : 

''  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  all  of  you.  I 
want  to  join  that  party  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall,  and  I  don't  want  to  make  a  com- 
motion that  will  break  up  the  conversation. 
K  you  rise  when  I  do,  they  will,  of  course, 
see  it.  Now  I  want  all  of  you  to  keep  your 
seats,  and  I  think  I  can  get  there  without 
disturbing  them." 

Of  course  every  body  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion, and  paid  no  apparent  attention  to  her 
departure.  She  succeeded  very  frdrly  in  her 
effort,  as  she  managed  to  get  quite  in  the 
midst  of  the  party  before  she  was  discov- 
ered. She  dropped  into  a  seat  with  a  mer- 
ry laugh  before  more  than  half  the  number 
were  able  to  assume  an  upright  position. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  American  minis- 
ter when  presented  to  the  emperor  coolly 


sat  down  while  his  majesty  remained  stand- 
ing, and  furthermore  placed  an  antiquated 
and  by  no  means  comely  hat  on  the  table 
between  them.  They  carried  on  a  brief  con- 
versation in  this  way.  The  emperor  made 
no  sign  of  affiant  at  the  time,  but  a  remark 
which  he  subsequently  dropi>ed  showed  that 
he  was  not  unobservant  of  such  a  gross  in- 
fraction of  etiquette. 

'  All  the  gala  spectacles  at  the  opera-house 
have  not  been  as  pleasant  as  this  one.  The 
audience  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
habit  of  cheering  when  the  imperial  family 
enters,  and  the  emperor  is  evidently  satis- 
fied that  it  should  do  so.  Several  years  ago 
— ^I  think  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Czarevits,  but  am  not  certain 
— ^tiie  master  of  ceremonies,  who  had  charge 
of  the  opera-house,  caused  a  printed  notice 
to  be  placed  in  every  seat  in  the  building  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with 
strict  etiquette  to  cheer,  and  therefore  the 
practice  ^ould  be  discontinued.  The  audi- 
ence would  rise  and  bow  when  the  impe- 
rial family  entered,  but  would  do  no  more. 
The  emperor  dame  with  liis  party,  and 
brought  forward  the  bride  to  the  front  of 
the  box.  He  expected  a  loud  and  hearty 
cheer,  and  stood  fairly  amazed  at  the  ap- 
parent coldness  of  the  assemblage.  Every 
body  was  bowing  decorously,  but  the  silence 
was  as  complete  as  if  the  persons  present 
had  been  summoned  to  a  fhneraL  The  em- 
peror's annoyance  was  so  great  that  he  left 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  The  officious  of- 
ficial lost  his  place,  and  nobody  has  since 
attempted  to  tell  the  audience  what  it  shall 
or  shall  not  do. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  curtain  rises,  and 
as  we  glance  around  the  house  we  see  that 
every  body  is  on  his  good  behavior.  Two 
or  three  have  leveled  their  glasses  at  the 
imperial  box — evidently  they  are  stran- 
gers and  unaware  of  the  custom,  and  before 
many  minutes  they  have  taken  the  hint  and 
desisted.  Every  body  sits  erect,  and  the 
rows  of  seats  look  like  those  of  a  well-drilled 
school  when  heads  are  up  for  recitation  pur- 
poses. You  can  hardly  find  a  better-looMng, 
better-dressed,  and  better-behaving  audi- 
ence, go  where  you  will.  One  of  my  friends 
suggests  that  we  can  make  a  sensation  by 
hanging  our  boots  over  the  edge  of  the  gal- 
lery, d  la  Bowery;  I  quite  agree  with  him, 
and  offer  him  a  new  hat  to  do  it,  but  he  de- 
clines. On  the  whole,  I  am  glad  that  he 
did,  as  there  would  have  been  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  our  box  than  would  have  been 
agreeable.  What  the  result  would  have 
been  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  nobody  ever  per- 
formed the  boot  trick  ia  the  St.  Petersburg 
opera-house  on  a  gala  night. 

The  opera  invariably  selected  for  the  gala 
night  is  I>^  na  Iktria,  or,  <<  A  life  for  the 
Czar."  It  is  a  work  by  Glinka,  Russia's 
most  celebrated  composer,  and  is  famous  for 
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the  beauty  and  Bweetness  of  its  melodies, 
which  are  all  national.  The  plot  of  the  op- 
era runs  upon  the  devotion  of  a  peasant 
who  saves  the  life  of  the  Czar  Michel  by 
losing  his  own.  The  Czar  is  on  his  way  to 
Moscow,  and  a  detachment  of  Poles  are  at- 
tempting to  intercept  and  kill  him.  They 
are  on  tiie  right  road,  but  a  peasant  who 
knows  their  object  tells  them  they  are  going 
wrong,  and  offers  to  conduct  them.  They 
accept  his  offer,  and  he  leads  them  to  the 
middle  of  a  forest,  and  finally  announces 
that  the  Czar  is  safe  and  they  are  lost  in  the 
wood.  In  their  fury  they  kill  him ;  but  of 
course  he  dies  happy,  and  is  speedily  re- 
vived with  brandy  and  soda  in  his  dressing- 
loom  or  at  a  neighboring  restaurant. 

Only  the  first  act  was  given  to-night.  The 
scenery  was  well  set  and  handled,  and  the 
movement  of  the  piece  was  as  easy  as  that 
of  a  comedy  after  it  has  had  a  steady  run  of 
a  fortnight  or  more.  The  second  act  has 
more  musical  vigor  than  the  first,  and  I  re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  given ;  but,  after  all, 
it  was  not  the  music  that  we  came  for,  and 
it  really  makes  little  difference  what  they 
give  us.  All  the  time  from  the  rise  to  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  the  audience  sat  almost 
without  movement,  and  gazing  at  the  stage 
as  though  at  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  There  was  not  the  faintest  sound 
of  applause,  not  a  hand  was  clapped  against 
another,  not  a  stick  or  umbrella  pounded 
the  fioor  in  delight,  not  a  boot  fell  heavily 
on  the  planks,  and  not  a  voice  indulged  in 
a  "  Hi-hL"    It  was  decorum  theatrified. 

As  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  every  body 
rose  and  faced  the  imperial  box ;  the  party 
there  rose  and  retired,  and  we  were  at  lib- 
erty to  stand  at  ease.  The  door  of  every 
box  opened,  and  at  each  was  a  servant  with 
a  tray  of  ices,  which  were  served  to  all  who 
would  accept  them.  It  was  hinted  that  we 
had  better  descend  to  the  buffet  on  the  first 
floor.  We  did  so,  and  found  what  one  of 
OUT  party  irreverently  denominated  a  "  free 
lunch."  There  were  ices,  cakes,  fruit,  and 
various  odds  and  ends  of  solids ;  and  there 
were  tea,  coffee,  Cognac,  soda,  Seltzet  water, 
sherry,  and  Champagne  for  the  lubrication 
of  the  solids.  Scores  of  liveried  servants 
were  busy  with  glasses  and  plates  and  cups, 
and  the  place  seemed  to  be  doing  a  good 
business.  There  was  an  abundance  of  ey- 
ery  thing,  and  I  was  told  that  there  were 
tables  in  all  the  anterooms,  so  that  every 
body  could  be  properly  refreshed.  It  was 
the  emperor's  treat,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  it  was  well  managed.  I  wouldn't  ob- 
ject to  his  standing  treat  every  time  I  go  to 
the  opera.  A  part  of  the  time  the  room  was 
rather  crowded,  but  every  body  was  polite, 
and  there  was  no  inconvenience.  The  dip- 
lomatic corps  were  there  in  full  force,  as  the 
buffet  happened  to  be  Just  off  their  row  of 
boxes ;  and  a  fine  appearance  they  present- 


ed in  their  brilliant  dress.  Turkish,  Ger- 
man, Persian,  Austrian,  Japanese,  and  I  don't 
know  what  other  nationalities  were  there^ 
and  all  appeared  on  the  best  of  terms.  The 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 
was  represented  by  a  okarg4  Saffakm^  who 
looked  very  insignificant  in  his  plain  black 
suit  without  a  single  decoration  of  any  sort. 
For  all  that  his  dress  showed  to  the  contra- 
ry, he  might  have  been  a  waiter  in  a  restau- 
rant or  an  undertaker's  lieutenant;  and  I 
don't  wonder  that  some  of  our  representa- 
tives abroad  are  out  of  humor  with  a  cos- 
tume that  does  not  reveal  their  consequence. 
Our  consul-general  towered  up  finely  in  the 
uniform  which  four  years  of  service  and  five 
bullet  wounds  give  him  a  right  to  be  proud 
of,  and  the  simple  neatness  of  his  costume 
was  strikingly  apparent  in  comparison  with 
the  gaudy  array  of  the  Bussian  officers,  who 
were  thick  as  politicians  at  a  caucus  or 
Benedicks  at  a  bachelors'  club.  The  Turk 
was  richly  arrayed,  and  of  course  wore  his 
fez,  as  did  the  Persian  his  tall  shapka.  The 
Japanese  have  a  very  neat  dress,  quite  Eu- 
ropean in  style,  and  the  only  £ftult  one  could 
find  with  it  is  its  tendency  to  peacockiness. 

We  had  half  an  hour  for  refreshment,  and 
then  a  bell  sounded  the  retreat.  We  re- 
turned to  our  places,  so  that  all  could  be 
standing  when  the  imperial  party  re-enter- 
ed. They  were  seated  exactly  as  at  first, 
the  audience  again  sat  down,  the  music  be- 
gan, and  the  curtain  rose.  Our  party  was 
this  time  in  the  rear  of  the  box,  as  the  Rus- 
sians had  returned  from  the  buffet  before 
us,  and  concluded  they  had  as  good  a  right 
to  front  places  as  we  had.  '^  Qki  va  iilA 
ckasse  perd  sa  plaoCf"  said  the  general,  with 
a  smUe,  soon  after  we  entered.  I  returned 
his  smile  and  said,  ^*  PeuUitre  la  chane  vaut 
mietUB  aprh  on  a  gtardi  lon§temp$  la  plaoe^"  to 
which  he  assented,  and  turned  to  look  again 
at  his  sovereign. 

The  curtain  rose  upon  a  ballet,  of  which 
I  could  see  very  little,  and  that  only  by 
craning  my  head  forward  over  those  in 
front  of  me.  The  little  that  I  saw  was  su- 
perb in  every  way:  miae  en  todne,  faces,  forms, 
figures,  dress,  and  dance,  all  were  perfection. 
The  ballet  was  short.  As  the  curtain  feU 
every  body  rose  and  faced  the  imperial  box 
as  before,  its  occupants  bowed  an  adieu, 
the  cheer  that  was  given  at  their  entrance 
was  repeated,  the  orchestra  played  the  im- 
perial hymn  once  more,  and  when  the  last 
of  the  party  had  disappeared  the  audi- 
ence was  at  liberty  to  disperse.  We  found 
our  overcoats  and  our  wonderful  hats,  and 
returned  to  the  hotel  on  foot  as  stiffiy  as  we 
had  come.  We  were  rather  ''set  up"  at 
having  been  the  guests  of  the  emperor,  and 
discussed  the  propriety  of  exacting  in  fu- 
ture not  less  than  two  shillings  (in  coin) 
from  every  man  that  ventured  to  shako 
hands  with  us. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  DOCTOR  DBEAM8. 

ON  the  24th  of  December  last  year  Dr. 
Manrioe  Daniel  left  his  home  in  Bromp- 
ton,  London,  for  hia  accnatomed  after-break- 
flost  stroll.  First  of  all  he  walked  down  to 
Chelsea  Bridge,  and  had  a  look  at  the  gray 
river,  the  gray  skies,  and  the  gray  shadows 
of  London  in  the  distance.  Then  he  wan- 
dered on  until  he  found  himself  at  Victoria 
Station.  Apparently  having  no  business  to 
do  there-— or  any  where  else,  for  the  matter 
of  that — he  turned,  and  prooeeded  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  his  own  house. 

Kow  it  happened  that  he  strayed  into  a 
somewhat  narrow  and  dingy  street,  the  nar- 
rowness and  dinginess  of  which  he  did  not 
perceive,  for  "his  mind  was  occupied  with 
his  familiar  hobby,  which  was  phrenology. 
This  hale  old  gen^eman  of  sixty-five  had 
himself  some  notion  of  completing  the  la- 
bors of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  had  already 
collected  some  variety  of  materials  in  his 
odd  little  hennitage  at  Brompton.  He  was 
thinking  of  all  these  things  in  a  somewhat 
absent  way,  when  his  attention  was  sudden- 
ly drawn  to  a  small  shop  in  this  gloomy 
thoroughfare  through  which  he  was  pass- 
ing. It  was  a  taUor's  shop.  There  were  no 
signs  of  a  large  trade  in  the  place ;  in  fact, 
one  could  only  tell  that  it  was  a  tailor's 
shop  because  the  tailor  himself  was  visible 
through  the  dirty  window,  seated  on  a 
board,  and  industriously  plying  needle  and 
thread.  It  was  the  appearance  of  this  man 
that  had  st-artled  Dr.  Daniel  out  of  his  rev- 
erie. The  tailor  bore  an  extraordinary  re- 
semblance to  the  Droeshout  portrait  of 
Shakspeare,  insomuch  that  the  old  gentle- 
man outside  could  only  stand  and  stare  at 
him.  There  were  points  of  difference,  of 
course.  The  head  was  narrower  than  Shaks- 
peare's,  but  the  forehead  was  quite  as  lofty. 
The  hair  was  red.  What  the  tailor's  eyes 
were  he  could  not  see,  for  they  were  fixed 
on  his  work ;  but  they  were  probably  light 
blue. 

''Comparison  and  causality  enormous," 
the  old  Doctor  said  to  himself.  "  Hope  and 
wonder  also  large.  Number  and  time  defi- 
cient. Language,  I  fear,  not  much  to  speak 
of.  But  what  a  head — ^what  a  brain !  Fif- 
ty-five ounces,  I  will  take  my  oath — six 
ounces  over  the  average  of  the  European 
male.  Why,  Lord  Campbell  had  only  fiffcy- 
three ;  and  then  the  splendid  possibilities 
that  He  in  the  difference  I  What  is  Bain's 
phrase f  that  'while  the  size  of  brain  in- 
creases in  arithmetical  proportion,  intellect- 


ual range  increases  in  geometrical  propor- 
tion.' Here  is  a  man  with  brain-power  suf- 
ficient to  alter  the  history  of  a  nation." 

The  old  Doctor  walked  on,  dreaming  hard- 
er than  ever.  And  now  there  arose  in  his 
mind  a  project,  of  which  the  origin  was  two- 
fold. The  night  before  he  had  been  read- 
ing in  his  bachelor  study  a  heap  of  Christ- 
mas literature  that  had  been  sent  him  by 
his  sister,  an  old  maiden  lady,  who  lived 
mostly  at  Bath,  and  who  took  this  means 
of  marking  her  friendly  sentiments  toward 
her  brother.  She  was  not  a  sentimental  old 
lady,  but  she  was  correct  and  methodioal  in 
her  ways,  and  believing  that  Christoias  lit- 
erature was  proper  at  Christmas,  she  had 
dispatched  to  her  brother  a  fairly  large 
quantity  of  it.  Having  received  the  gift, 
he  was  bound  to  make  use  of  it ;  so  he  sat 
down  after  dinner  by  his  study  fire,  and 
pored  over  the  stories,  old  and  new,  that 
she  had  sent.  He  began  to  feel  that  he 
ought  to  do  something  for  Christmas.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  classed  among  those  per- 
sons who,  in  the  stories,  were  described  as 
sordid,  mean,  black-hearted,  and  generally 
villainous  because  they  were  indifferent 
about  Christmas,  or  unable  to  weep  over  it. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Daniel  was  really  an  amiable 
old  gentleman,  and  some  of  the  stories  of 
charity  touched  him.  He  was  determined 
that  nobody  should  say  he  was  a  Mr.  Scrooge, 
if  only  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  any 
body  a  good  turn. 

Now,  as  he  walked  home  to  Brompton  this 
forenoon,  that  vague  desire  of  doing  some 
benevolent  deed  co-operated  with  his  deep- 
lying  interest  in  phrenology  to  lead  him  to 
a  daring  resolve.  Although  not  a  very 
wealthy  maig  he  was  pretty  well  off,  and 
always  had  sufficient  frinds  in  hand  for  an 
exceptional  call.  He  would  now,  he  said, 
try  what  could  be  done  with  this  poor  tai- 
lor. He  would  give  to  that  splendid  brain 
its  opiKHTtunity.  Who  could  tell  how  many 
village  Hampdens  and  mute  inglorious  Mil- 
tons  had  not  been  lost  to  this  country  sim- 
ply because  we  had  no  sufficient  system  of 
national  education,  by  which  the  chance  of 
declaring  himself  was  elsewhere  given  to 
any  capable  youth  f  There  could  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  the  tailor  was  a  vic- 
tim to  this  lack  of  early  instruction.  In 
making  his  acquaintance,  in  becoming  his 
patron,  in  placing  before  him  opportunities 
of  acquiring  the  power  of  expression,  a  good 
deed  would  be  done  to  the  poor  man  in  any 
case,  while  there  was  also  the  beautiftd 
and  captivating  hope  that  in  course  of  time 
a  great  genius  would  reveal  himself  to  his 
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country,  all  through  the  kindly  ministra- 
tlonB  of  a  philosopher  who  ehould  he  name- 
less. 

Inspired  hy  this  hope  to  overcome  his 
natural  shyness  and  timidity,  Dr.  Daniel 
came  out  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  made 
his  way  down  to  the  tailor's  shop.  The 
man  still  sat  there — ^more  ignohle  drudgery 
could  not  be  imagined.   The  doctor  entered. 

**  1  did  not  observe  your  name  over  the 
doorf''  said  he,  hesitatingly,  to  the  tailor, 
who  had  turned  quickly  round,  and  was  star- 
ing at  him  with  a  pair  of  small,  piercing, 
light  blue  eyes. 

"  TIs  Gearge  (V Leary,  Sor,"  said  the  tailor, 
looking  rather  afraid. 

The  Doctor's  hopes  were  slightly  dashed : 
the  man  was  an  Irishman.  But  then,  he  in- 
stantly reflected,  Ireland  had  not  yet  pro- 
duced her  Shakspeare ;  perhaps  this  was  he. 

''An  Irishman,  I  presume f 

''  Yis,  Sor,"  said  the  tailor,  somewhat  re- 
covering from  his  astonishment,  and  proceed- 
ing to  get  down  from  the  board.  "  Is  there 
anny  thing,  now,  that — " 

'*  Oh  yes,''  cried  the  old  Doctor,  immensely 
relieved  to  find  a  subterfuge  suggested  to 
him.  **  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  would  repair 
some  things  for  me.  Dear,  dear  me,  and  so 
you  are  an  Irishman!  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  I  wish  done  to  them.  Could 
yon  call  this  evening  on  me,  about  half  past 
eight?  Oh, I  don't  wish  you  to  work  to- 
morrow— ^far  from  it;  but  I  should  like  to 
have  the  things  taken  away.  Could  you 
oblige  me,  Mr.  O'Leary,  by  caUing  yourself  f" 

That  eveniug  Mr.  O'Leary,  wearing  an  el- 
egai|t  black  frock-coat  and  a  beautiful  bright 
green  neck-tie,  was  shown  into  the  Doctor's 
study,  where  the  old  gentleman  was  seated 
by  the  fire,  with  a  decanter  of  port  and  a 
couple  of  wine-glasses  on  the  table. 

"  Now,  Mr.  O'Leary,"  said  this  cunning  old 
gentleman,  with  a  fine  afifectation  of  manner, 
"  I  have  my  ways,  you  know,  and  I  never  do 
business  with  any  man  without  having  a 
glass  of  wine  over  it.  Sit  down  and  help 
yourself.  'Twas  my  grandfather  left  me 
that ;  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  it.  And  how 
long  have  you  been  a  tailor,  Mr.  O'Leary  f" 

''  Is  it  how  long  I  have  been  a  tailor,  Sor  f " 
said  Mr.  O'Leary,  helping  himself  to  the  port, 
and  taking  care  to  have  the  glass  pretty  well 
filled-;  **  why,  Sor,  since  ever  I  could  spake, 
barrin'  the  five  years  I  was  in  the  army,  un- 
til me  father  bought  me  out." 

"  You  have  been  in  the  army  too  f  Don't 
be  afraid  to  try  another  glass  of  that  port, 
Mr.  O'Leary." 

"  Well,  sure  enough,  'tis  Christmas-toime, 
Sor,"  said  Mr.  O'Leary,  turning  to  the  table 
right  willingly. 

Matters  having  been  thus  satisfaotorily 
settled,  the  wily  Doctor  gradually  began  to 
get  out  of  O'Leary  all  the  facts  concerning 
Ms  history  which  he  chose  to  tell.    The  Doc- 


tor's housekeeper  had  certainly  brought  in 
a  number  of  old  and  shabby  garments,  which 
were  flung  on  a  sofa  hard  by ;  but  the  Doc- 
tor made  no  reference  to  them,  while  his 
guest  seemed  sufficiently  pleased  to  sit  in  a 
comfortable  arm-chair,  with  a  decanter  of 
port- wine  at  his  elbow.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
wine  that  had  made  him  a  trifle  garrulous ; 
but  at  all  events  he  talked  about  himself 
and  his  various  experiences  of  life  with  a 
charming  frankness.  Here  was  a  man,  the 
Doctor  said  to  himself,  of  infinite  observa- 
tion. Cuvier,  with  his  sixty-four  ounces  ot 
brain,  could  only  stow  away  facts  about 
birds, •beasts,  and  fishes;  here  was  a  man, 
with  probably  nine  ounces  less,  who  had 
stored  up  invaluable  experiences  of  man- 
kind, their  habits,  customs,  and  humorous 
ways.  O'Leary  was  as  much  at  home  among 
the  fishermen  of  his  native  village  as  among 
the  democratic  tailors  of  London.  At  one 
time  he  was  describing  his  life  hi  the  army, 
at  another  telling  how  he  had  served  as  a 
gamekeeper  when  trade  was  bad.  The  more 
loosely  his  tongue  wagged,  the  more  daring 
became  his  epithets;  but  the  Doctor  was 
aware  that  Shakspeare  himself  had  not  al- 
ways been  cautious  in  his  language..  But 
when  O'Leaiy  came  to  describe  his  present 
circumstances,  he  grew  less  buoyant.  Af- 
fairs were  not  going  well  with  him.  He 
could  barely  screw  the  rent  of  that  humble 
shop  out  of  his  earnings.  And  then,  with 
some  shyness,  he  admitted  the  existence  of 
a  young  woman  who  had  a  great  interest  in 
his  welfare,  and  he  said  he  thought  they 
would  never  be  able  to  get  married  if  his 
small  business  did  not  improve. 

''Ah,  you  have  a  sweetheart,"  said  Dr. 
Daniel,  slyly.  "  I  dare  say,  now,  Mr.  O'Leary, 
you  have  written  some  bite  of  poetry  about 
her,  haven't  you  T" 

"Is  it  poethryt"  said  O'Leary,  with  a 
loud  laugh ;  "  His  a  mighty  quare  sort  o'  po- 
ethry,  Sor,  an'  no  mistake ;  but,  oh  yes,  Sor, 
Fve  sent  her  many's  the  bit  o'  poethry,  and 
'tis  very  fond  of  it  she  is,  Sor."  • 

The  old  Doctor's  face  gleamed  with  de- 
light; step  by  step  the  whole  affair  was 
marching  on  well.  His  fairest  hopes  were 
being  realized. 

"  I  have  a  great  interest  in  literary  mat- 
ters, Mr.  O'Leary,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
some  of  your  poetry,  but  I  fear  I  could  not 
ask  you  to  show  me  any  of  the  verses  you 
have  sent  to  your  sweetheart.  Is  there  no 
other  subject,  now,  that  you  have  thought 
of  trying  f  A  man  of  your  quick  observa- 
tion ought  to  aim  at  something  better  than 
sewing  clothes.    Do  I  speak  too  plainly  f" 

"DivU  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  O'Leary,  frankly. 

"And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  be 
glad  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  helping 
you  that  I  could.  I  don't  say  give  up  your 
trade  at  once ;  that  is  a  dangerous  step.  To 
attain  eminence  in  literature  you  require 
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long  and  caiefal  preparation — a  wide  expe- 
rience that  ia  only  to  be  gained  by  diligent 
study  of  men  in  all  walks  of  life — ^a  freedom 
of  expression  only  to  be  acquired  by  prac- 
tice. And  these  tbings,  Mr.  CLeary,  are 
only  the  railway  lines.  The  brain  is  the  en- 
gine.   You  have  got  a  good  head.'' 

'^  There's  manny  a  stick  has  been  broken 
by  coming  against  it,  Sor,"  said  O'Leary, 
modestly. 

^  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  false  hopes,"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  feeling  it  his  duty  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  which  he  d^d  not  himiself  en- 
tertain for  a  moment ;  '^  but  this  I  may  say, 
that  I  am  interested  in  you,  and  am  willing 
to  help  you  if  I  can.  You  may  take  these 
clothes,  Mr.  (yLeary,  and  look  oyer  them  at 
your  conyenience.  I  am  in  no  hurry  for 
them.  But  if  within  the  next  few  days  you 
care  to  write  a  few  verses,  just  to  give  one  a 
notion  of  the  bent  of  yoiir  mind*  and  of  your 
faculty  of  expression,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
them." 

"  About  what,  Sor  f" 

''Any  thing,  any  thing,"  said  the  Doctor. 
^  Obey  the  free  impulse  of  your  own  imagi- 
nation. By  the  time  you  see  me  again  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  definitely  what 
I  propose  to  do  for  you ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  I  think  you  ought  to  keep  the  matter 
to  yourself.    Do  you  understand  mef ' 

''  Indeed  I  do,  8or,"  said  Mr.  O'Leary,  get- 
ting up,  and  discovering  that  either  the 
port-wine  or  the  Doctor's  plan  had  rather 
confused  his  head.  However,  he  got  the 
clothes  together,  thanked  the  Doctor  most 
profusely,  and  left. 

That  night  Dr.  Daniel  went  to  bed  as 
happy  as  a  man' could  be,  and  all  night  long 
he  dreamed  of  brilliant  receptions,  of  public 
meetings,  of  Queen's  drawing-rooms,  and 
more  than  aU  of  his  own  great  pride  ai^ 
glory  in  introducing  to  the  world  a  new 
Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  FIB8T  TBJLAJm 

Three  days  thereafter  the  Doctor  received 
a  letter,  and  as  he  opened  it  an  incloeure 
dropped  out.  It  contained  Mr.  O'Leary's 
first  experiments  in  professional  verse  writ- 
ing. The  Doctor  seized  it  with  avidity,  and 
would  have  read  it  forthwith,  but,  being  a 
methodical  man,  he  placed  it  on  the  table, 
and  read  the  letter  first. 

Mr.  O'Leary  was  a  bad  penman ;  it  was 
with  much  difiSculty  that  the  old  gjButleman 
could  make  out  the  sense  of  the  rambling 
Unes.  But  when  he  did  so,  he  was  pleased. 
O'Leary  confessed  that  he  had  not  the  im- 
pudence to  bring  his  verses  personally  to  the 
Doctor.  He  knew  they  were  worthless.  He 
was  ashamed  of  them ;  he  even  fancied  he 
could  do  better.    And  then  he  added  some- 


thing about  the  condition  of  the  Doctor's 
coats  and  trowsers. 

Here  is  the  first  composition,  which  the 
Doctor  now  proceeded  to  read,  with  some 
necessary  alterations  in  Bir.  O'Leary's  spell- 
ing: 

*<Tlio  moon  was  dear,  the  atars  were  white, 
The  wind  blew  o'er  the  sea. 
When  Maiy  left  her  cottage  home 
To  go  on  board  with  m& 

**AlaaI  the  ship  was  going  fast, 
The  storm  did  rage  and  roar. 
And  Mary  stood  npon  the  deck 
And  looked  back  to  the  ahore. 

''The  moon  was  corered  with  the  dark, 
The  wind  did  blow  alond ; 
She  atrack  a  rock  and  straight  went  o'er. 
And  all  on  board  were  drowned." 

'^  The  poetry  of  the  simple  and  uncultured 
mind,"  said  the  Doctor  to  himself^ "  natural- 
ly takes  the  lyrical  form.  Nations  begin 
with  Ckepjf  Cham  and  end  with  HamUU  In 
this  artless  eom^^iosition  the  chief  feature 
is  its  simplicity  and  directness  of  phrase. 
The  stars  are  white ;  the  ship  goes  fast ;  the 
girl,  the  central  figure,  stands  upon  the  deck 
and  looks  back  to  the  shore.  It  api>earB  to 
me  that  there  is  genuine  poetic  sentiment 
in  this  very  reticence  of  phrase,  and  in  the 
stem  sincerity  and  conciseness  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  professional  critic,  some  disap- 
pointed poetaster,  would  remark,  of  course, 
that  ^drowned^  does  not  rhyme  with  '  oloml;' 
he  would  also  make  merry,  doubtless,  over 
the  fact  that  if  all  on  board  were  drowned, 
the  narrator,  being  himself  on  board,  would 
not  have  lived  to  teU  the  tale.  But  such  is 
the  criticism  that  stifles  genius  in  its  cradle. 
We  can  not  expect  to  have  our  young  poets 
express  themselves  according  to  their  inspi- 
ration, if  we  proceed  to  treat  them  with  a 
godless  banter.  What  I  perceive  in  this 
composition  of  Mr.  O'Leary's  is  a  most  prom- 
ising naturalness  and  simplicity,  coupled 
with  a  good  deal  of  melody,  especially  in  the 
first  verse.  Let  us  see  what  he  has  done 
with  his  remaining  effort." 

Mr.  O'Leary's  second  composition  had  evi- 
dently been  written  in  compliance  with  a 
suggestion  of  the  Doctor  that  a  true  poet 
should  deal  with  the  actual  life  around  him 
— ^that  he  should  tell  us  what  he  sees,  and 
put  into  powerful  verse  the  experiences, 
fears,  and  hopes  of  his  fellows.    Here  it  is : 

"  Tie  the  gray  of  the  evening  in  Vanzhall  Road. 

Alas  I  what  aoanda  do  I  hear  7 
A  crowd  ia  aroand  the  pnUic-hooae  door; 

It  is  a  qaarrel,  I  fear. 
He  Is  drunk ;  he  doth  lift  np  his  hand  I 

In  Tain  the  policeman  doth  ran  I 
Before  he  arrivee  the  woman  is  atrack  down, 

And  all  the  miachisf  ia  done  I" 

The  Doctor  was  not  so  sure  about  these 
lines.  They  contained,  he  reasoned  with 
himself,  a  perfect  picture  of  the  scene  which 
the  poet  had  attempted  to  describe.  But 
there  was  a  want  of  form,  of  method,  of 
melody,  apparent  in  the  lines.    They  want- 
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ed  the  sweet  idyllic  charm  of  the  verses  de- 
scribing Mary  as  she  stood  on  the  deck  of 
the  ship.  But  was  he  not  himself  responsi- 
ble for  this  composition's  failure  f  He  had 
thoughtlessly  discoursed  to  (VLeary  about 
the  virtues  of  realism.  He  had  endeavored 
to  guide  and  direct  the  x>oetic  instinct  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  free  choice.  Now  the 
bent  of  O'Leary's  mind  was  clearly  synthetic 
and  romantic ;  he  would  not  follow  in  the 
wake  of  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth.  Doctor 
Daniel  would  omit  further  consideration  of 
the  lines  about  the  Vauxhall  Road.  He 
would  pin  his  faith  to  the  charming  ballad 
about  Mary. 

He  sent  a  message  to  (yLeary  that  he 
wished  to  see  him  that  evening.  When 
OXeary  entered  the  study  he  waa  inclined 
to  be  at  once  bashful  and  nervous ;  but  his 
patron  speedily  re-assured  him. 

"  You  know,"  said  he,  with  a  smile — "  you 
know,  Mr.  O'Leary,  I  did  not  expect  you  to 
be  able  to  write  poetry  all  at  once.  •!  mere- 
ly wished  to  see  if  you  had  any  leaning  that 
way ;  and  I  must  honestly  say  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  promise  about  the  little  bal- 
lad you  sent  me.  Whether  you  may  devel- 
op any  very  special  gift  remains  to  be  seen ; 
but  if  you  care  to  make  the  experiment,  I 
shall  be  willing,  as  I  told  you,  to  help  you 
as  much  as  I  can.  You  must  read  and  study 
the  great  fountain-heads  of  poetry;  yon 
must  have  leisure  to  go  about  and  observe 
all  varieties  of  men  and  things ;  you  must 
have  your  mind  relieved  from  anxiety  in  or- 
der to  receive  without  dictation  the  mate- 
rials for  contemplation.  I  suppose  you  have 
few  books.    Have  you  read  Shakspeare  f ' 

**  Is  it  Shakspeare  f '  said  OTicary,  doubt- 
fully. "  Well,  Sor,  'tis  little  I  know  av  him 
in  print,  but  sure  I've  seen  him  in  the  thea- 
tre. There's  Macbeth,  now,  and  the  foight- 
in'  wi'  swords ;  and  as  for  the  CoUeen  Baton, 
'tis  a  mighty  foine  piece  entirely.  Shaks- 
peare, Sor  f  'tis  little  av  him  I've  seen  mesilf ; 
but  he  was  a  great  man  annyhow." 

"  1  see  I  must  present  you  with  a  copy  of 
his  works,  Mr.  CLeary.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  Shakspeare  did  not  write  the 
Colleen  Bawn^  which  is  a  modem  piece,  I 
believe.  But  first  of  all  I  think  you  ought 
to  begin  and  study  the  ballad  literature  of 
bur  country;  then  yon  might  proceed  to 
Coleridge  and  Byron,  and  finally  devote 
yourself  to  Shakspeare.  You  should  also 
cultivate  a  habit  of  observation  during  your 
leisure  rambles,  not  confining  yourself  to 
things  which  interest  merely  yourself.  When 
yon  come  to  read  Shakspeare,  you  will  find 
how  strangely  he  would  enter  into  the  opin 
ions,  sentiments,  and  aspirations  of  an  am- 
bitions monarch,  and  next  minute  how  he 
could  show  himself  familiar  with  the  speech 
and  thought  of  some  common-minded  peas- 
ant or  justice  of  the  peace.  You  must  wid* 
'^n  your  atmosphere.    You  must  forget  Pim- 


lico  and  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  occasionally. 
Now  if  you  had  next  Saturday  free,  I  would 
myself  go  with  you  to  Kew  Grardens  and 
Richmond;  there  you  would  see  beautiful 
garden  scenes  and  th«  quiet  beauties  of 
the  river;  while  at  Richmond  you  would 
see  some  of  the  grand  houses  of  rich  people, 
and  observe  something  of  their  ways  of 
living." 

"Faix,  it's  mesilf  would  be  deloighted  to 
go  wid  ye,"  said  CFLeary,  with  a  rueful  ex- 
pression of  face,  ''for  'tis  little  I'm  doin' 
now  with  the  shop;  but  little  as  it  is. 
Soiv-" 

"  Don't  let  that  stand  in  your  way,"  the 
old  Doctor  said,  generously.  ''I'm  an  old 
man,  and  have  few  claims  on  me  in  the  way 
of  friendship  or  benevolence.  I  told  you  I 
would  give  you  an  opxK>rtunity  of  rising  to 
something  beyond  tlie  sewing  of  clothes, 
useful  and  necessary  as  that  occupation  is. 
Now  to  put  your  mind  at  rest  for  at  least 
this  week,  Mr.  O'Leary,  suppose  I  ask  you 
to  accept  this  little  sum.  Why,  I  hope  you 
don't  misunderstand  mef  I  believed  you 
rather  wished  to  enter  into  this  project." 

O'Leary  was  neither  angry  nor  indignant ; 
he  was  simply  bewildered.  He  had  received 
into  the  palm  of  his  hand  five  golden  sover- 
eigns, and  he  could  only  stare  at  these  in 
mute  astonishment. 

"Do  ye  mane  it,  Sorf"  said  he,  fearing  to 
put  them  in  his  pocket. 

"  Dear,  dear  me ;  it  is  no  such  great  mat- 
ter!" Dr.  Daniel  said,  smiling  at  his  com- 
panion's perplexity.  "Put  the  money  in 
your  pocket,  Mr.  O'Leary.  It  is  Christmas- 
time, you  know,  when  the  giving  of  little 
presents  is  permissible."  \ 

"  Am  I  to  write  anny  more  poethry,  Sor  f" 
said  O'Leary,  putting  the  sovereigns  in  his 
pocket. 

"If  you  have  any  impulse  that  way,  I 
should  be  glad  if  yon  would  trust  to  it. 
But  in  any  case  you  will  call  on  me  at  ten 
next  Saturday  morning  f " 

"  That  I  will,  Sor  1"  said  O'Leary,  not  quite 
sure  but  that  this  waa  all  a  dream. 

When  ho  got  outside,  he  went  to  a  lamp, 
and  took  out  the  sovereigns.  Sovereigns 
they  certainly  were ;  and  yet  he  was  puz- 
zled. He  went  into  a  public-house  and 
had  a  glass  of  ale,  in  order  to  have  one  of 
the  golden  coins  changed;  the  man  gave 
him  a  heap  of  silver  in  return.  He  came 
out  again  with  a  lighter  heart. 

"  Bedad,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  and  'tis  a 
IK>et  I  am.  Me  mother  knew  nothin'  about 
it ;  me  father,  rest  his  sowl,  was  accustomed 
to  bate  me  if  iwer  I'd  a  i>en  in  me  hand. 
But  what  would  they  say  to  thim  blissed 
five  gowld  pieces,  and  all  for  a  dirthy  scrap 
o'  writin'  f  Oh,  'tis  a  moighty  foino  thing 
to  be  a  poet,  an'  no  mistake.  And  now 
'tis  to  Biddy  I'm  goin' ;  and  will  she  belave 
itf 
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CHAPTER  m. 

A   CONSPIRATOR. 

Now  there  was  not  any  wheie  in  London 
a  more  amiabley  simple-minded,  and  piouB 
yonng  woman  than  Biddy  Flanagan,  who 
was  the  poet's  sweetheart.  She  was  a  do- 
mestic servant,  rather  good-looking,  with  a 
fair,  freckled  face,  hair  nearly  as  red  as  her 
lover's,  and  a  brogne  much  less  pronoonoed 
than  his.  Bat  when  OTieary  told  this  poor 
girl  all  the  story  of  his  adventore  with  Dr. 
f Daniel,  her  quick  invention  and  pathetic 
hope  rather  got  the  better  of  her  conscience. 
She  did  not  tell  her  sweetheart  that  she  con- 
sidered Dr.  Daniel  a  good-natured  old  ma- 
niac, but  she  acted  on  that  assumption.  By 
this  time,  be  it  observed,  O'Leary  had  begun 
to  share  in  the  Doctor's  illusions  or  aspira- 
tions. He  showed  Biddy  copies  of  the  verses 
he  had  written,  for  which  she  professell  a 
great  admiration,  though  she  could  not  read 
them  very  accurately.  But  after  O'Leary 
had  described  the  Doctor's  project,  and 
shown  her  the  four  gold  sovereigns  and  the 
silver,  and  talked  about  the  holiday  at  Kew, 
and  so  forth,  then  she  gave  him,  with  an 
artful  ingenuousness,  her  advice. 

It  was  this.  Her  sweetheart,  she  faintly 
hinted,  might  in  time  turn  out  to  be  a  great 
man,  and  that  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  him 
at  least.  As  for  her,  she  could  not  expect 
him  to  go  out  walking  with  her  after  he  had 
been  to  grand  houses.  On  this,  of  course, 
O'Leary  protested  that  whatever  rank  and 
wealth  might  fall  to  his  lot,  he  would  never 
desert  the  girl  who  had  remained  true  to 
him  so  long  and  waited  so  patiently  for  that 
better  fortune  which  seemed  now  to  be  ap- 
proaching. Biddy,  continuing,  gently  re- 
minded him  that  rich  people  might  be  fickle 
in  their  patronage,  and  might  not  care  to 
wait  for  years  to  see  the  end  of  their  proj- 
ects. O'Leary  had  written  two  poems ;  the 
result  was  £5.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
eontinue  writing  these  as  rapidly  aa  possi- 
ble, so  that  as  much  ready  money  as  Dr. 
Daniel  might  be  willing  to  give  could  be  se- 
cured at  once  f  And  then,  if  her  sweetheart 
did  care  about  getting  married — 

The  suggestion  was  not  lost  on  O'Leary. 
After  all,  he  reflected,  however  great  were 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  a  little  money 
Just  now  and  a  marriage  with  his  faithful 
Biddy  were  far  more  attractive. 

'^But  divil  the  bit  can  I  think  of  anny 
thing  more  to  write,"  said  her  sweetheart. 
"  Tia  a  moighty  hard  thing,  the  writing  of 
poethry ;  and  that's  the  truth,  Biddy  dar- 
ling." 

''Airah,  now,"  said  Biddy,  impatiently, 
"  what  harm  would  there  be  in  taking  a  bit 
here  or  there.  Just  to  keep  up  the  gintleman's 
spirits,  and  by-and-by  'tis  many  a  fine  bit  of 
poeth^  youll  give  him  into  the  bargain, 
when  it  comes  aisier  to  ye." 


''There's  something  in  that,  Biddy,"  said 
O'Leary,  not  only  listening  to  the  tempter, 
but  anjuous  to  find  reasons  for  agreeing  with 
her.  ''  'Tis  mesilf  that  knows  tiiat  ye  can't 
make  a  pair  of  throwsers  till  ye' ve  learned  to 
thread  the  needle,  and  sorra  a  bit  do  I  know 
of  the  making  of  poethry.  But,  Biddy,  d'ye 
see,  if  he  was  to  come  on  the  poethry — ** 

<<  What !"  cried  Biddy,  *'  an  ould  gintle- 
man  like  that  I  'Tis  not  a  loine  of  our  good 
ould  Irish  songs  will  he  know ;  and  'tis  no 
chating  of  him,  Geaige  dear,  for  you'll  make 
it  up  to  him  whin  the  writing  of  your  own 
poethry  comes  in  toime.  Now  there's  the 
Cruiakeen  Lawn — ^" 

" Get  along  widye,  Biddy!"  said  O'Leary, 
rather  angrily ;  ''  and  is  it  a  fool  you'd  make 
av  me  f  Why,  the  old  gentleman  has  been 
to  all  the  plays  and  the  theatres,  and  isn't 
it  out  av  fixe  ould  songs  like  that  that  they 
make  the  plays  f  Sure  and  it's  the  police- 
ofilce  I'd  foind  mesilf  in,  and  not  in  Kew 
Gardens  at  all,  at  alL" 

''There's  manny  more,"  said  Biddy, 
shrewdly,  not  pressing  the  point. 

O'Leary  pondered  over  this  suggestion  for 
a  day  or  two.  He  did  not  think  he  would 
be  really  imposing  on  the  old  gentleman  by 
occasionally  quoting  a  verse  fh>m  some  one 
else  as  his  own.  It  was  merely  borrowing 
to  be  rejuiid  back  with  interest.  At  some 
future  time,  when  the  writing  of  poetry  had 
become  easier  to  him,  he  would  confess  the 
true  authorship  of  these  verses,  get  them 
back,  and  offer  in  their  stead  large  and  com- 
pleted poems. 

He  dressed  himself  very  smartly  to  call  on 
Dr.  Daniel  on  that  Saturday  morning.  He 
had  even  gone  the  length  of  getting  a  tall 
hat — ^an  ornament  which  he  seldom  wore, 
because  the  peculiar  shape  of  his  head  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  wear  such  a 
hat  with  safety,  especially  if  the  day  were 
windy.  The  Doctor  was  glad  to  see  him ; 
the  morning  was  a  pleasant  one ;  they  both 
set  out  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

In  the  railway  carriage  O'Leary  took  a 
piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket.  His  guilty 
conscience  revealed  itself  in  his  forehead — 
that  lofty  forehead  that  had  caused  the  old 
Doctor  to  dream  dreams.  The  color  that  ap- 
peared  in  his  face  Dr.  Daniel  took  to  be  an 
evidence  of  modesty ;  and  is  not  all  true 
genius  modest  f 

"  So  you  have  been  busy  again,"  said  his 
Mentor,  with  a  pleased  smile.  "  You  must 
not  write  as  if  you  wished  to  gratify  me.  It 
is  your  own  future  of  which  I  am  thinking." 

He  read  the  lines,  which  were  these : 

''  Ab  channing  as  Hon 
It  beanteoni  yoxmg  North, 
The  joy  of  my  heart 

And  the  pride  of  Kildire! 
I  ne*er  woiUd  deceive  her. 
For  Md  it  would  griero  her 
To  know  that  I  alghed 
For  another  lew  fair." 
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"  Very  pretty — very  pretty  indeed,"  the 
Doctor  said)  approvingly,  and  (VLeary 
breathed  again.  '^  There  is  much  simple 
melody  in  &e  verse ;  and  the  ending  of  it, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  any  other  most  be 
less  fair  than  she,  is  qaaint  and  effective. 
Did  you  say  your  sweetheart's  name  was 
Norah,  Mr.  (VLeary  f 

**  Biddy,  Sor,"  said  his  companion. 

''That  is  not  quite  so  poetical,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  and  then  he  continued  the  reading : 

"  Where'er  I  may  be,  love, 
I'll  no^er  forget  thee,  love, 
Tboogh  beantiee  nu^  amile 

And  trj  to  insnare ; 
Bnt  ne'er  will  I  ever 
lly  heart  from  thine  sever, 
Dear  Norah,  aweet  Norah, 

The  pride  of  Kildarer 

"Very  good — ^very  good  also,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "although  there  is  Just  tk  touch  of 
self-conscious  vanity — ^you  will  excuse  me, 
Mr.  O'Leary — ^in  the  notion  that  beauties 
would  endeavor  to  insnare  the  hero  of  the 
lines.  But  perhaps  I  am  wrong.  You  do 
not  write  these  lines  as  the  utterance  of 
yourself.  The  poem,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
dramatic — ^an  impersonation.  Now  the  ma- 
jority of  men,  when  they  are  young,  are 
vain  enough  to  believe  that  beauties  do  try 
to  insnare  them:  hence  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  this  person  is,  I  believe,  true; 
and  i  beg  your  pardon." 

At  this  point,  it  must  be  admitted,  OTiCa- 
ry's  conscience  was  touched.  He  felt  that 
it  was  a  shame  to  impose  on  this  good-na- 
tured and  generous  old  gentleman.  He 
could  almost  have  thrown  himself  on  his 
knees  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  knave. 

Some  recollection  of  Biddy,  and  her  pret- 
ty, honest,  anxious  face  prevented  him.  The 
poor  girl  had  waited  patiently  for  that  bet- 
ter luck  which  never  came.  The  milk-man 
had  offered  to  walk  out  with  her,  the  post- 
man had  offered  to  marry  her  this  very 
Christmas,  but  she  had  remained  true  to 
this  hapless  tailor,  on  whom  Fortune  seemed 
resolved  to  send  not  the  briefest  ray  of  her 
favor.  And  now  when  he  saw  within  his 
reach  a  means  of  bettering  himself  some- 
what, and  of  releasing  her  ^m  the  bondage 
of  that  overcrowded  house  in  Lambeth  to 
give  her  a  couple  of  rooms — small,  indeed, 
but  her  own — ^he  tried  to  stifle  that  feeble 
protest  of  his  conscience.  He  saw  Dr.  Dan- 
iel fold  up  the  xMiper  and  put  it  in  his  pock- 
et-book ;  and  he  knew  that  the  die  was  at 
length  cast. 

All  that  day  the  friendly  Doctor  took  his 
pupil  about,  showing  him  how  differently 
different  people  lived,  pointing  out  the  beau- 
ties of  the  gray  and  wintry  landscape,  and 
talking  to  O'Leary  of  how  he  should  set 
about  his  self-education.  In  the  evening 
the  poet  dined  with  the  Doctor,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  the  old  housekeeper,  who  was 


indignant,  but  silent.  At  night  he  went 
away  with  a  whole  armful  of  books. 

Next  evening  he  saw  Biddy,  and  he  was 
in  a  downcast  mood. 

^' Biddy," said  he,  "'tis  moighty  afeard  I 
am  we  are  thieving  firom  the  good  ould  gin- 
tleman.  There  is  another  five  pounds  to 
come  to  me  next  week ;  and,  bedad,  the  mate 
that  111  buy  with  it  11  go  near  to  choking 
me,  it  will." 

Biddy  was  for  a  moment  a  little  fright- 
ened ;  but  presently  she  said : 

"And  is  it  you,  Geai^e  O'Leary,  that 
would  be  setting  yourself  up  as  a  better 
judge  of  poethry  than  the  ould  gintleman, 
and  him  a  Doctor  too  f  And  if  it  is  the  po- 
ethry he  wants,  can't  ye^give  him  enough  of 
it  in  times  to  come,  and  a  good  pennyworth 
over,  so  there'll  be  no  rejientin'  of  the  bar- 
gain betune  ye  t  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  an- 
other year,  Qearge  dear,  that  I  could  stop  in 
that  house.  What  with  the  noine.children, 
and  the  washin'  all  day,  and  the  settin'  up 
for  the  masther  till  three  in  the  momin',  'tis 
me  coffin  next  youll  be  tot  buying,  Gearge 
dear,  aud  not  anny  wedding-ring." 

(yLeary's  doubts  were  banished  for  the 
moment,  but  not  destroyed. 


CHAPTEBIV. 

FOREBODINGS. 

It  must  be  said  for  O'Leary  that  he  hon- 
estly did  his  best  to  requite  the  Doctor's 
care.  He  devoted  every  minute  of  his  leis- 
ure time  to  that  self-education  which  had 
been  recommended  to  him ;  he  industriously 
labored  at  the  books  which  had  been  given 
him.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  the  big 
brain  behind  that  splendid  forehead  would 
not  work.  When  he  tried  to  understand 
certain  things  the  Doctor  told  him  in  expla- 
nation, a  sort  of  fog  appeared  to  float  before 
his  eyes.  When  he  tried  to  write  verses  of 
his  own  composition,  blankness  surrounded 
him.  He  would  sit  helplessly  by  his  table 
for  hours,  no  suggestion  of  any  subject  oc- 
curring to  him.  He  grew  irritable  and  im- 
patient. The  Doctor  noticed  that  his  pupil, 
when  they  walked  out  together,  had  lost 
much  of  his  old  gayety  of  spirits.  He  began 
to  wonder  whether  tailoring  and  study  com- 
bined were  not  proving  too  much  for  CVLea- 
ry's  health. 

Otherwise  all  seemed  to  go  well  with  him. 
The  old  Doctor  was  as  much  in  love  with  his 
project  as  ever,  and  had  grown  to  take  a 
very  keen  and  personal  interest  in  the  a£birB 
of  this  poor  man.  Finding  out  that  much 
of  O'L^try's  anxiety  was  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  his  marriage,  he 
suddenly  resolved  upon  setting  his  friend's 
mind  at  rest  on  that  point  by  an  act  of  ex- 
ceptional generosity.    He  told  O'Leary  that 
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be  eTidently  wanted  ci^ange  of  air  and  aoene. 
When  he  got  married  he  would  have  to  leave 
hifl  present  humble  lodgings.  Now  what  did 
he  think  of  living  a  few  milee  ont  of  Lon- 
don—eay  about  Hammersmith  or  Barnes — 
where  the  Doctor  would  purchase  for  him  a 
small  cottage,  and  Ainiiah  the  same  f  The 
walk  in  of  a  morning  would  improve  his 
health,  and  afford  him  ample  time  for  think- 
ing. If  he  would  see  Biddy  Flanagan,  and 
arrange  about  the  marriage,  the  Doctor 
would  proceed  forthwith  to  seek  out  and 
purchase  some  small  cottage. 

When  he  told  Biddy  of  Ihis  proposal  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

''Biddy,"  said  he,  '''tis  a  jail  and  not  a 
cottage  that  Fm  fit  for.  Sure  there's  not  a 
day  I  go  up  to  the  ould  gintleman's  house 
now  that  I'm  not  trimbling  from  me  head  to 
me  foot — ^with  shame,  yes,  with  shame.  Bid- 
dy, what  o'clock  is  itf 

"  Tis  after  ten,  I  belave." 

"This  very  minnit  FU  go  and  tell  him 
what  a  rogue  Fve  been,''  CLeary  said,  stop- 
ping short  on  the  pavement. 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  Mghtened  and  si- 
lent ;  but  her  hand  was  on  his  arm,  and  he 
did  not  move.  Then  she  spoke  tahim.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  Justify  what  had  been 
done;  she  only  pleaded  that,  now  it  was 
done,  he  should  wait  and  accept  this  cottage 
— as  a  loan,  not  a  gift.  They  would  be  most 
economical.  She  knew  how  to  tend  a  small 
kitchen-garden.  She  would  take  in  wash- 
ing. (VLeary  would  save  up  what  he  could 
in  the  shop,  and  then  by-and-by  he  could  go 
to  Dr.  Daniel,  confess  Ms  forgeries,  and  pay 
the  first  installment  of  the  money  which  he 
had  to  refund.  Dr.  Daniel  had  idready  giv- 
en him  £20  in  money,  besides  an  immense 
number  of  books ;  they  would  accept  this 
climax  of  his  generosity,  and  being  installed 
in  the  cottage,  would  work  faithfully  to  pay 
back  the  whole. 

.  CKLeary  consented,  with  evU  forebodings 
in  his  mind,  and  resumed  his  imposture.  He 
had  almost  began  to  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  do  any  thing  himself;  he  did  not 
even  try  now ;  he  merely  copied  a  verse  or 
two  of  one  of  Moore's  songs,  and  took  that 
to  the  Doctor  to  encourage  the  old  gentle- 
man's hopes.  Fortunately  Dr.  Daniel  show- 
ed none  of  these  contributions  to  his  friends, 
niey  had  got  vaguely  to  know  that  ho  had 
recently  picked  up  some  odd  prot^ ;  but 
th^  Doctor  was  not  communicative  on  the 
point,  wishing  to  have  some  finished  work- 
of  OliCary's  before  introducing  him  to  the 
world. 

But  each  time  that  the  tailor  copied  out 
some  verses  and  carried  his  stolen  wares  to 
the  house  in  Brompton,  he  grew  more  and 
more  agitated.  A  feeling  of  siokness  came 
over  him  as  he  rang  the  1^11 ;  when  he  came 
away,  he  felt  inclined  to  walk  down  to  Chel- 
sea Bridge  and  end  his  anxieties  in  the  river. 


The  remorse  that  he  felt  seemed  to  be  in- 
creased by  each  fresh  proof  of  the  old  Doc- 
tor's generosity,  while  the  fear  of  detection 
became  almost  unbearable.  He  grew  hag- 
gard in  face.  He  was  peevish  and  irritable, 
so  that  Biddy  was  almost  afraid  to  speak  to 
him  when  they  went  out  walking  together. 
At  last,  one  night,  he  turned  and  declared  to 
her  fiercely  that  it  was  all  her  fault,  and 
that  she  had  made  a  thief  of  him. 

The  girl  burst  out  crying,  and  spoke  in  a 
wild  way  of  drowning  herseUl  She  quitted 
him  abruptly,  and  walked  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

For  some  time  he  gloomily  regarded  her, 
uncertain  what  he  should  do ;  then  he  ran 
after  her  and  stopped  her.  He  would  do 
what  she  wanted.  He  would  say  nothing 
more  about  the  whole  affair  till  they  had 
the  cottage.  So  he  gradually  pacified  her ; 
but  from  that  moment  each  felt  that  the 
mutual  confidence  which  had  existed  be- 
tween them  had  suffered  a  serious  shock, 
and  that  at  any  moment  something  might 
occur  to  sunder  it  altogether. 

So  the  days  and  weeks  went  by.  The 
small  cottage  was  at  last  got  hold  of;  and 
so  great  was  the  interest  of  the  Doctor  in 
this  project  that  he  sent,  for  his  sister  to 
come  up  from  Bath  to  help  him  in  selecting 
some  pieces  of  furniture  and  the  necessary 
saucepans  and  dishes.  Should  CLeary  turn 
out  to  have  the  poetical  power  which  the 
shape  of  his  head  promised,  might  not  this 
little  cottage  come  to  be  in  future  times  re- 
garded with  interest  by  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  f 

But  the  near  approach  of  this  marriage, 
and  the  prospect  of  possessing  this  tiny  res- 
idence, did  not  seem  greatly  to  raise  the 
spirit^  of  O'Leary  and  his  betrothed.  Biddy 
now  began  to  look  anxious  too— anxious 
and  apprehensive,  as  if  she  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  something  happening.  She  made 
fewer  appointments  with  O'Leary;  some- 
times they  walked  for  an  evening  together 
with  scarcely  a  word  passing  between  th<$m. 
The  old  delight  of  these  meetings  had  passed 
away. 

One  night  he  was  to  have  met  her,  but  he 
did  not  come-— a  most  unusual  circumstance 
in  his  case,  for  he  was  a  dutifU  lover.  More 
strangely  still,  no  word  of  explanation  came 
next  morning.  All  the  next  day  she  waited 
and  worried,  harassed  by  a  hundred  fears ; 
and  at  last,  in  the  evening,  she  went  to  her 
mistress  and  begged  to  be  set  at  liberty  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  The  request  was  sulkily 
granted. 

Rapidly,  indeed,  did  she  ran  across  the 
bridge  and  up  through  the  gaunt  and  silent 
streets  of  Pimlico.  With  a  beating  heart 
she  knocked  at  the  door  of  (VLeary's  lodg- 
ings; the  landlady,  who  knew  her,  came. 
She  had  scarcely  breath  left  to  ask  if  Mr. 
O'Leary  was  at  home.     The  landlady,  a 
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fat,  good-natured,  shabbily  dressed  woman, 
drew  her  insidei  and  motioned  her  to  keep 
qtiiet. 

"He  was  took  werry  ill  yesterday,  the 
poor  young  man,  in  a  fever  like,  and  to-day 
he  has  been  wandering.  There's  something 
on  his  mind,  miss,  that  is  troubling  the  poor 
young  man — about  them  books  he  has,  and 
some  money ;  and  law  I  the  way  he  has  been 
goin'  on  about  yon !  But  I  knew  as  you  was 
sure  to  come  over  this  hevenin' — and  will 
you  go  up  stairs  V* 

Biddy  followed  the  landlady  up  stairs  as 
if  shd  was  in  a  dream.  In  a  bewildered 
sort  of  way  she  saw  the  door  opened  l^efore 
her,  and  found  herself  being  taken  noise- 
lessly into  the  small  room,  which  was  dimly 
lit  with  a  solitary  candle.  In  the  bed  in  the 
comer  (VLeary  lay,  apparently  asleep,  with 
a  bright  flush  in  his  face.  He  turned  round 
uneasily ;  he  stared  at  her,  but  did  not  rec- 
ognize her;  then  he  turned  away  again, 
muttering  something  about  Dr.  Daniel  and 
Chelsea  Bridge. 

Biddy  seemed  to  recover  herself.  She 
went  deliberately  over  to  the  bed,  her  face 
pale  and  determined,  and  said, 

"Gearge,  me  darlin',  don*t  ye  know  'tis 
mef  Where's  the  money?  Give  me  the 
money ;  and  'tis  every  farden  av  it  and  ev- 
ery blessed  wan  o'  the  books  that  111  take 
back  to  the  Doctor  this  very  minnit.  Don't 
ye  hear  me,  Gearge  dear  f " 

The  sick  man  groped  underneath  his  pil- 
low, and  feebly  brought  out  a  leather  purse. 
He  gave  it  her,  without  looking  at  her,  and 
said, 

"Take  it  all  back,  Biddy." 

The  landlady  could  not  understand  the 
fierce  look  of  determination  on  the  girl's 
face.  Biddy  put  the  purse  in  her  pocket. 
She  gathered  up  the  books  from  the  comer 
of  the  room,  piled  them  on  the  table,  and 
then  whipped  the  table-cover  round  them, 
and  tied  up  the  ends.  With  this  heavy 
load  on  her  back  she  staggered  down  stairs, 
and  along  the  narrow  passage. 

"'TIS  the  books  and  the  money  have 
brought  the  fever  on  him,"  she  was  mutter- 
ing to  herself;  "wirra,  wirra,  but  'twas  a 
bad  day  that  he  met  that  ould  gintleman, 
wid  his  books  and  his  money.  And,  sure, 
whin  I  give  him  them  back,  'tis  to  Father 
Maloney  I'm  goin,'  to  tell  him  that  Gearge 
CLeary  is  down  wid  the  fever." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  doctor's  sister. 

Thb  Doctor's  sister  came  up  from  Bath — 
a  thin,  precise  little  woman,  with  silver- 
gray  curls  and  shrewd  gray  eyes.  She 
wanted  to  know  more  about  this  prot^^ 
'^f  her  brother's,  of  whom  she  had  vaguely 


heard.  Thereupon  ^e  Doctor,  forgetting 
his  shyness,  grew  quite  garrulous  about 
his  project,  described  CKLeary's  magnificent 
forehead,  told  her  all  that  he  hoped  fh)m 
it,  and  said  that  already  he  had  received 
ample  proofe  of  the  man's  poetical  leanings. 
To  all  this  Miss  Daniel  listened  attentively, 
but  silently.  When  he  had  finished,  she 
asked  him  if  she  mightJook  at  some  of  Mr. 
CLeary's  pieces. 

The  Doctor  was  at  first  inclined  to  refuse. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  take  these  composi- 
tions as  evidence  of  what  (VLeary  might 
hereafter  do.  But  Miss  Daniel  was  so  firm 
in  demanding  to  see  some  actual  work  of 
the  new  poet's  that  her  brother  at  last  con- 
sented to  go  and  fetch  some  of  it. 

She  had  scarcely  begun  to  read  the  first 
of  the  pieces  when  he  observed  an  extraor- 
dinary expression  oome  into  her  face.  She 
stared  at  the  paper ;  then  a  flush  of  anger 
appeared  on  her  forehead ;  finally  she  look- 
ed at  himself  with  something  more  near  to 
contempt  than  pity. 

"  How  can  you,  Maurice,"  she  said  to  the 
frightened  Doctor — "  how  can  you  let  peo- 
ple make  a  fool  of  you  so  f  Year  after  year 
it  is  always  the  same—^ome  new  craze,  and 
some  new  impostor  taking  advantage  of 
you.  Last  year  it  was  those  relics  of  Se- 
dan: they  were  no  more  relics  of  Sedan 
than  I  am.  Why,  don't  yon  know  that  this 
man  has  been  palming  off  on  you  verses  of 
Moore's  songs — songs  that  every  school-girl 
knows  f  Oh  yes,  your  Mr.  (CLeary  is  not  a 
fool ;  his  big  forehead  can  do  something  for 
him." 

The  Doctor  would  not  believe  it.  He 
was  inclined  to  be  violently  angry.  Then 
his  sister  walked  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned.  She  had 
managed  to  unearth  an  old  copy  of  Moor^a 
Iri$h  Melodies,  which  she  had  left  in  the 
house  in  days  gone  by.  Without  a  word, 
she  opened  the  page,  put  her  finger  at  a 
certain  passage,  and  placed  it  before  her 
brother.  Doubt  was  no  longer  possible. 
Here  was  O'Leary's  "  Oh,  believe  me,  if  all 
those  endearing  young  charms ;"  there  was 
Moore's  version  of  the  same.  Miss  Daniel 
rapidly  run  over  O'Leory's  manuscripts. 
She  could  identify  nearly  all  the  pieces, 
though  some  of  them  were  disguised.  The 
very  first  of  them — ^that  which  described 
Mary  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  doomed 
ship— she  declared  was  stolen  frtnn  a  Scotch 
song. 

It  was  really  some  time  before  the  full 
sense  of  O'Leary's  perfidy  was  impressed 
on  the  good  old  Doctor.  He  showed  no 
signs  of  anger;  but  he  was  deeply  pained 
and  humiliated.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
his  own  pet  scheme  had  fallen  through, 
but  that  one  whom  he  had  tried  to  benefit 
should  have  betrayed  him  so  ^ssly. 

Miss  Daniel  was  of  another  mind.    She 
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demimded  to  have  the  man  punished.  She 
insisted  on  the  Doctor,  although  it  was  near- 
ly ten  o^olocki  taking  her  to  see  this  traitor- 
ous tailor,  so  that  he  might  be  confronted 
and  his  ingratitnde  and  meanness  pointed 
out  to  him.  She  talked  of  a  policeman,  and 
the  crime  of  obtaining  money  on  false  pre- 
tenses, her  brother  all  the  while  listening  in 
a  confused  and  absent  way,  as  if  he  did  not 
even  yet  understand  it  all. 

At  this  moment  Dr.  DanieVf^  housekeeper 
tapped  at  the  door,  opened  it,  and  an- 
nounced that  a  young  woman  called  Flana- 
gan wished  to  see  the  Doctor,  having  a  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  CLeary. 

A  gleam  of  virtuous  indignation  leaped 
into  Miss  Daniel's  eyes ;  she  bade  the  house- 
keeper show  her  in  at  once. 

The  next  moment  Biddy  Flanagan,  still 
with  something  of  a  wild  look  in  her  frhoe, 
entered  the  room.  She  did  not  see  that 
there  was  any  stranger  present.  She  hasti- 
ly undid  the  table-cover,  placed  the  heap  of 
books  on  the  table,  and  counted  out  beside 
them  eighteen  sovereigns;  and  then  she 
turned  to  the  Doctor. 

''Thim's  the  books,  Sor,''  she  said,  in  an 
excited  way,  ''and  there's  the  money — all 
but  two  of  the  gonld  pieces  annyhow,  and 
to-morrow  youll  have  thim  too — ^and  sure 
'tis  the  light  heart  I  have  in  putting  thim 
there.  Arid  the  cottage,  Sor — ^plaase  your 
honor,  we'll  have  nawthin'  to  do  wid  the  cot- 
tage--^ 

''My  good  girl,  what  is  all  this  about  f 
What  do  you  mean  f '  the  Doctor  said. 

"  What  do  I  mane  T  Biddy  cried,  with  her 
lips  getting  tremulous  and  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears, "  why,  'tis  Gearge  O'Leary,  Sor ; 
he's  down  wid  the  fever;  and  what  has 
brought  the  fever  on  him  but  the  books, 
and  the  money,  and  all  the  chatin'  f  And 
'twas  me  that  did  it,  Sor ;  indeed,  it  was  me- 


silf,  and  not  him  at  all ;  and  the  poethry, 
Sor,  he  brought  you,  sure  'twas  all  stolen ; 
and  I  made  him  do  it,  for  'twas  the  weddin' 
I  was  thinkin'  of — ^ 

Here  Biddy  burst  out  crjring;  but  she 
quickly  recovered  heiself,  and  made  some 
wild  effort  to  express  her  contrition.  She 
had  no  time  to  lose.  She  was  going  off  for 
Father  Maloney.  It  was  the  ceaseless  anx- 
iety, she  explained,  about  the  imposture  that 
had  wonied  her  lover  into  a  fever ;  now  she 
had  brought  them  back,  and  confessed  her 
fault,  she  was  going  to  fetch  the  doctor  and 
the  priest. 

When  she  had  left,  Miss  Daniel  said  to  her 
brother, 

"  Will  you  go  and  see  this  poor  man  f 

"  To  upbraid  him  when  he  is  down  with  a 
fever  f  said  the  Doctor,  indignantly. 

"  No ;  to  relieve  his  mind  by  telling  him 
you  forgive  him.  And  you  have  not  a  great 
deal  to  forgive,  Maurice.  Tou  must  have 
driven  the  man  into  deceiving  yon.  Sup- 
pose you  were  to  tell  him  now-— or  as  soon 
as  he  can  understand  you — ^that  you  don't 
wish  him  to  earn  that  cottage  by  writing 
poetry,  but  that  you  will  give  it  him  as  soon 
aa  he  is  well  enough  to  get  back  to  his  tai- 
loring ;  don't  you  think  that  would  help  to 
get  him  better  f 

It  did ;  and  George  and  Biddy  are  at  this 
moment  installed  in  the  cottage,  the  latter 
quite  contented  that  her  lover  should  not 
have  turned  out  a  great  poet,  and  he  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  a  task  which  was  too  much 
for  his  brain.  As  for  the  old  Doctor,  he  has 
not  given  up  his  faith  in  phrenology,  of 
course,  merely  because  it  apparently  failed 
in  one  instance.  He  has  still  a  lingering 
suspicion  that  O'Leary  has  thrown  his  op- 
portunity away.  However,  if  the  world  has 
lost,  O'Leary  has  gained :  there  is  not  a  hap- 
pier tailor  any  where. 


(BMs  toq  Cjioir. 


NO  qaestion  of  mere  clothes,  candlesticks, 
and  artificial  fiowers  coald  excite  so  deep- 
ly 80  large  and  intelligent  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  two  most  intdligent  and  sensible  coan- 
tries  in  the  world  as  the  subject  of  ritualism  has 
plainly  done.  In  the  early  summer  the  debate 
m  the  British  Parliament  upon  the  Poblic  Wor- 
ship Bill  was  one  of  the  utmost  interest  and  abil- 
ity, and  commanded  public  attention  more  than 
any  other  since  Mr.  Disrseli  and  the  Tories  re- 
turned to  power.  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  upon 
the  subject  was  thonght  to  have  involved  his  ab- 
dication of  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  Sir  Vernon  Haroourt  s  speech  to  have  placed 
him  in  immediate  snoeession  to  that  honorable 
responsibility.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  in  the 
debate  were  among  the  most  admirable  he  has 
erer  made,  and  he  hss  followed  them  by  on  arti- 
cle in  the  Contemporary  Review,  which  passed  in 


consequence  through  ten  editions.  In  this  coun- 
try the  chief  interest  of  the  late  Triennial  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  centred  upon 
the  same  topic,  and  the  most  striking  and  elo- 
quent speech  of  the  long  session  was  that  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  De  Koven,  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished ritnolisL 

Ritualism  is  apparently  a  simple  question  of 
sjrmbolism.  But  no  question  of  symbolism  is 
simple :  certainly  none  where  it  is  a  symbolism 
of  religious  mysteries.  It  is  to  this  vast  and 
indeterminate  sphere  that  the  stricter  ritualists 
naturally  aim  to  confine  the  discussion.  They 
would  regard  it  as  a  question  of  devotion,  of  sen- 
timent, of  religious  esthetics,  of  Dirine  adoration. 
They  plead  for  the  Utgest  Christian  liberty  of 
worship,  for  the  utmost  catholicity  of  spirit — a 
catholicity  which  regards  the  wide  diversity  of 
human  temperament,  the  exigencies  of  enthusi- 
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asm,  the  aixlors  of  the  mystic  and  the  pietist 
The  church  universal,  they  insist,  which  would 
gather  into  its  bosom  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  must  cherish  a  tolerance  which  is  found- 
ed upon  the  truest  and  deepest  knowledge  of 
mankind.  The  highest  churches  are  found  sub- 
stantially repeating  in  the  argument  the  familiar 
position  of  Macaulay,  that  a  truer  ecclesiastical 
wisdom  would  have  held  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  such  Protestants  as  George  Fox  and 
John  Wesley,  and  have  made  Mrs.  Fry  the  lady 
superior  of  an  order  of  charitable  sisters.  If  a 
devout  and  fervid  soul  naturally  inclines  to  oat- 
ward  acts  of  reverence,  and  seeks  to  surround 
its  Divine  worship  with  splendor  of  symbols,  is 
not  the  instinct  as  pure  and  blameless  as  that 
which  leads  an  earthly  lover  to  place  a  white 
rose-bud  in  the  hair  of  his  beloved?  Must  we 
insist,  urges  the  ritualist,  upon  a  bald  and  bar- 
ren form  instead  of  one  rich,  ample,  and  poetic? 
If  every  master  sentiment  and  passion  of  human 
natare,*  if  earthly  love  and  patriotism,  clothe 
their  expression  with  profuse  decoration,  and  if 
the  religious  aspiration  and  emotion  lawfuUy 
build  magnificent  cathedrals,  where  the  very 
spring  of  the  arch,  the  form  of  the  structure,  the 
facing  of  the  walls  toward  the  east  or  west,  the 
.  ^painted  windows  richly  dight,"  the  carving  of 
thcTgorgoyles^aiHi  the  muUions,  have  all  a  deep 
and  mystic  significance,  may  not  the  same  re- 
ligions sentiment  express  its  worship  and  adora- 
tion in  the  building  by  a  service,  and  by  acts  as 
elaborately  ornate  and  as  exquisitely  significant  ? 

•*What  is  ritualism ?**  aski*  Mr.  GladstoneL  "It  is 
nnwifle,  undisciplined  reaction  from  poverty,  from 
coldness,  from  barrenneait,  from  nakedness ;  it  is  over- 
laying purpose  with  adventitioas  and  obstructive  in- 
cumbrance; it  is  the  attempted  subetttntion  of  the 
secondary  for  the  primary  aim,  and  the  real  fallare  and 
paralysis  of  both.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  state 
of  things  from  which  the  thing  popuUirly  known  as 
ritaalism  took  historically  its  pout  of  departure  was 
dishonoring  to  Cbristianitr,  disgracefnl  to  the  nation, 
disgraceful  most  of  all  to  that  much-vaunted  religious 
sentiment  of  the  Bngllsh  public  which  in  Impenetrable 
somnolence  endured  It,  and  resented  all  interference 
with  It  Taking  together  the  expulsion  of  the  poor 
and  laboring  classes  (especially  from  the  town  church- 
es), the  mnulatlons  ana  blockages  of  the  fabrics,  the 
budnees  of  the  service,  the  elabomte  horrors  of  the 
so-called  muelc,  with  the  jargon  of  parts  contrived  to 
exhibit  the  powers  of  every  vilbge  roarer,  and  to  pre> 
vent  all  conereeatlonal  sinrang,  and,  above  all,  the  cold- 
ness and  indlTOrence  of  the  lounflrlng  or  Sleeping  con- 
gr^ations,  our  services  were  prohaoiy  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  world  for  their  debasement :  and  as  they 
would  have  shocked  a  Brahmin  or  a  Bnddhlat,  so  they 
hardly  could  have  been  endured  in  this  country  had  not 
the  faculty  of  tasto  and  the  perception  of  the  seemly 
or  unseemly  been  as  dead  as  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
Had  we  as  a  people  been  possessed  in  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  that  sense  of  harmony  between  the  inward  and 
the  outward  of  which  I  have  oeen  lamenting  the  weak- 
ness, it  coaid  not,  indeed,  have  supplied  the  plaoe  of  a 
fervent  religious  life:  but  Divine  worship,  the  great 

Eublic  symbol  and  pledge  of  that  life,  never  could 
ave  fSlfen  so  low  among  ua." 

So  pleads  ritualism,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
final  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  England  has  un- 
til recently  been  one  of  toleration  rather  than  of 
repression.  But  the  strong  feeling  which  has 
been  excited  is  easily  explained.  The  one  thing 
that  the  English  people  at  large — the  mass,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  attendants  upon  the  Anglican 
Church--detest  is  popeiy;  and  John  Bull,  the 
trpe  of  that  multitude,  therefore  detests  every 
thmg  which  is  directly  associated  with  popery. 
He  has  no  head  for  lesthetic  argument.  When 
be  sees  in  a  church  lighted  candles  upon  an  altar 


and  vases  of  artificial  flowers,  and  boys  swinging 
censers  of  incense  and  marching  in  procession 
before  a  file  of  clergymen,  and  ministers  in  col- 
ored and  flowered  robes,  and  genuflections  and 
sprinklings  and  bowings,  he  sees  the  Scarlet 
Woman — the  trail  of  the  wooden  shoe  is  over  it 
all.  It  is  true  that  he  too  kneels  and  bows  and 
rises;  that  his  minister  reads  the  service  in  a 
white  robe  and  preaches  the  sermon  in  a  black 
one,  and  sprinkles  water  upon  those  whom  he 
baptizes,  and  unites  with  a  ring  those  whom  he 
marries.  Thes^  too  are  symbols,  like  those  from 
which  he  recoils.  Essentially  there  is  no  differ- 
ence except  in  nnmber  and  elaboration.  If  he 
bows  once,  why  not  twice  ?  If  he  kneels  to  re- 
ceive the  elements  because  of  their  consecration, 
why  not  because  of  then:  consecration  kneel  to 
them  on  one  knee  or  two  as  they  lie  upon  the 
table?  If  he  will  tolerate  w^ater  as  a  symbol, 
why  not  fire?  And  if  he  will  allow  a  gold  ring 
to  symbolize  union,  why  not  suffer  incense  to 
symbolize  adoration  ?  If  he  quotes  texts,  the 
ritualist,  who  is  a  scholar  and  a  polemic,  quotes 
others.  If  he  ventures  upon  argument,  he  mnst 
justify  his  own  ritualism.  And  he  therefore 
falls  back  upon  his  original  conviction  that  the 
acts  which  he  condemns  oi'e  the  practices  of 
popery,  and  that  if  he  is  to  sec  them  in  his  own 
church,  he  can  see  no  difierence  between  that  and 
a  mass-house. 

This  was  the  feeling  from  which  Puritanism 
sprang  in  England,  as  Dr.  Bacon  shows  in  his 
late  admirable  and  instructive  book  upon  the 
Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches.  Of 
course  it  could  not  be  exactly  logical  in  detail. 
It  originally  rejected  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  kned- 
ing  to  partake  of  th^  communion.  But  the  snr- 
plice  was  e^>ecial]y  abhorred  as  the  sign  of  a 
priest  with  supernatural  functions,  instead  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  As  Dr.  Bacon  says, 
**  To  the  ignorant  people  who  were  disposed  to 
hanker  after  the  old  ideas  it  had  as  real  a  mean- 
ing as  the  'wearing  of  the  green*  hos  now  to 
Irish  Fenians."  The  question  was  not  then,  nor 
is  it  now  among  the  most  strenuous  opponents 
of  ritualism,  one  of  taste,  or  temperament,  or  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  or  a  more  or  less  ornate  cere- 
monial. The  symbols  which  are  questioned  and 
refused  are  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Rom- 
ish worship,  and  when  many  of  those  who  insist 
upon  them  most  warmly,  as  in  England,  frankly 
declare  that  they  wish  the  English  Church  to  fa« 
reconciled  with  Bome,  ritualism  comes  naturally 
to  be  regarded  as  Bomanism,  and,  in  Milton  s 
phrase, 

"  New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large." 

The  action  of  the  British  Parliament  in  pass- 
ing the  Public  Worship  Bill  was  anti-ritualistic, 
and  shows  clearly  that  the  sentiment  of  the  En- 
glish people  is  intensely  hostile  to  any  sign  of  a 
popish  revival.  The  possible  consequences  are 
rery  serious,  for  they  may  involve  the  secession 
of  a  large  number  of  Churchmen  like  Dr.  Pnsey, 
and  by  dividing  or  impairing  the  strength  of  the 
Establishment  may  precipitate  the  question  of 
disestablishment,  which  involves  that  of  dtsen- 
dowment.  In  this  country,  where  fortunately 
there  is  no  direct  connection  between  chnrch  and 
state,  the  question  has  still  a  political  interest,  for 
a  breach  in  the  Episcopal  Chnrch  which  ahonld 
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throw  any  namber  of  persons  or  societies  into 
the  arms  of  Bome  woald  so  far  strengthen  the 
political  purposes  of  tltat  Church.  Every  ritual- 
ist naturally  regards  the  religions  control  of 
schools  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  tends 
to  the  theory  tliat  ecdesiastica  are  the  best  pnb- 
)ic-school  teachers.  This  is  not  an  American 
view,  and  we  should  be  very  sonv  to  see  it  be- 
come powerful.  The  very  decidea  action  of  the 
lay  branch  of  the  ConTention  shows  how  positive 
is  the  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  which  ritu- 
alism is  bdieved  to  be  the  mask.  .  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  not  admit  that  these  tendencies  are  rightly 
interpreted.  He  derides  the  importance  which 
is  attached  to  the  **  utterly  hopeless  and  vision- 
ary effort"  of  a  handful  of  clerg3rroen  '*  to  Bo- 
manize  the  Church  and  people  of  England.  I 
can  not  perlnade  myself  to  feel  alarm  as  to  the 
final  issue  of  her  crusades  in  England,  and  this 
although  I  do  not  undervalue  her  great  powers 
of  mischief." 

Mb.  Craslbs  Nobdhoff  has  written  a  work 
upon  the  communistic  societies  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting  books  ever  published  upon  this  ever- 
interesting  topic.  Mr.  Nordhoff  is  singularly 
fitted  for  such  a  work,  for  he  is  not  only  a  spec- 
ulative but  a  practical  student  of  social  problems 
and  forces,  and  his  remarks  upon  the  various  so- 
cieties of  which  he  treats  are  founded  upon  per- 
sonal observation.  He  has  given  much  time  to 
a  tour  among  the  communities,  and  they  have 
hidden  no  secret  from  his  quick  eye  and  his  vig- 
orous, incisive,  and  generous  mind.  Sympathy, 
indeed,  is  the  key  with  which  he  has  unlocked 
all  the  communal  gates  and  hearts.  It  is  that 
which  gives  him  a  true  appoeciation  of  the  ob- 
jects sought  by  the  communists,  and  at  once 
showed  them  that  he  was  not  an  idle  loiterer 
driven  by  curiosity  and  seeking  a  new  sensation, 
but  an  earnest  man,  of  the  lai*gest  sympathies 
and  intelligence,  disposed  to  be  wholly  reosona- 
blo  and  just  in  his  estimate  of  eveiy  new  social 
phenomenon.  This  admirable  temper  has  been 
revealed  in  his  books  upon  California  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  are  the  works  of  a  man 
who  accosts  every  aspect  of  life  with  a  fresh  and 
frank  interest  and  intellectual  curiosity,  and  who, 
while  hb  own  views  are  most  decided,  is  not 
warped  or  narrowed  by  them  into  a  mere  polem- 
ic Indeed,  there  are  no  books  in  which  the  best 
cosmopolitan  spirit  is  more  evident  than  in  Mr. 
Nordhoff" s — ^that  bright,  healthful,  sincere  grasp 
of  &ct8  and  their  meaning  which  is  the  result 
of  9k  constant  instinctive  consciousness  that,  in 
the  German  proverb,  *'  C/leftsr  den  Berpen  sind 
oMch  Mensehen" — beyond  the  mountains  there 
are  men  also. 

This  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  philosophie  tray- 
eler  and  observer.  He  does  not  measure  all  men 
by  the  minister  of  his  parish,  nor  all  places  by 
the  village  street  in  which  he  lives.  Br.  Kane 
said  that  he  never  ate  so  great  a  luxury  as  a 
piece  of  blubber  when  he  was  near  the  north 
pole.  How  many  an  Englishman  seems  to  car- 
ry England  buckled  around  him,  like  an  armor 
which  defends  him  securely  against  the  rerv  for- 
eign charm  he  tmveb  to  find !  He  sincerely  de- 
spises a  people  *'who  call  their  mothers  mares 
and  all  their  daughters  ^/fi/Ms."  It  is  a  fiual 
idio^ncrasj  of  the  Briton  amusingly  caricatured 


by  Dickens  in  Mr.  Podsnap.  But  if  it  prevents 
him  from  being  a  cosmopolitan,  it  is  yet  of  great 
service  to  other  travelers.  For  if  the  English- 
man climbs  Chimborazo  or  the  Dhawalagiri  he 
carries  his  tea-pot  with  him,  and  out  of  the  tea- 
pot he  pours  many  and  welcome  comforts  for  the 
pilgrim  who  follows  his  footsteps.  Mr.  Nordhoff 
has  mode  the  tour  of  the  American  communist- 
ic societies  not  to  sneer,  or  stare,  or  wonder,  or 
condemn.  He  went  to  study  a  significant  and 
suggestive  form  of  society  of  which  very  little  is 
known,  and  which  is  usually  regarded  as  vision- 
ary, or  worse. 

The  general  feeling  in  regard  to  the  various 
communities  in  the  Union  is  one  of  half  horror> 
as  if  they  were  nests  of  **  iree  love"  and  idleness 
and  infidelity,  and  entirely  unworthy  the  serious 
regard  of  serious  men.  How  singularly  mistaken 
this  view  is,  Mr.  Nordhoff's  book  shows.  He  is 
not,  like  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  a  writer  seeking 
a  sensation,  nor,  like  Mr.  Noyes,  an  enthusiast. 
Ho  is  a  real  inquirer.  His  interest  in  the  great 
modern  question  of  capital  and  labor  as  affecting 
this  country  is  apparent  in  bis  preface.  The 
spirit  of  the  trades-unions  and  international  so- 
cieties seems  to  him  hateful  and  mischievous, 
because  their  theories  and  policies  regard  the 
laborer  as  a  hireling  for  life ;  and  such  societies 
are  united  not  as  men  to  secure  independence, 
but  as  servants  to  demand  better  conditions  of 
masters.  Their  influence  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain,  he  thinks,  has  been  almost 
entirely  injurious  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  laborer.  Moreover,  nothing,  in  his  judg- 
ment, can  be  more  foolish  than  that  men  who 
consent  to  be  life-long  dependents  upon  capital 
should  insist  upon  a  necessary  and  eteroal  enmi- 
ty between  capital  and  labor.  To  one  who  holds 
such  views  the  study  of  co-operation  in  every 
way  must  be  most  interesting.  But  while  co- 
operative societies  flourish  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, they  have  not  succeeded  in  this  country, 
where,  however,  there  are  several  successful  com- 
munistic associations;  and  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  that  success  are  the  objects  of 
Mr.  Nordhoff 's  inquiries. 

He  finds  that  there  are  eight  societies,  or  sev- 
enty-two communes  or  different  settlements,  in 
this  country  which  are  successful.  The  oldest 
of  these  have  existed  for  eighty  yean,  the  youn- 
gest of  which  he  treats,  for  twenty-two.  They 
number  about  five  thousand  persons  of  all  ages, 
and  are  scattered  through  thirteen  States,  owning 
nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres 
of  land.  As  they  are  sometimes  accused  of  be- 
ing land  monopolists,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
the  communists  own  only  about  thirty-six  acres 
a  head.  This  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nordhoff, 
contrasts  curiously  with  the  statistics  of  Scotland, 
where  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  owns  1,826,453 
acres,  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  488,858  acres, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  418,615  acres ;  where 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  land  is  owned  by 
twelve  men,  and  one-half  of  it  by  seventy-five. 
Our  author  computes  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nities at  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  One  of  the 
societies  is  French  in  origin,  two  American,  and 
the  othere  German.  The  Germans  are  the  best 
communists  of  all.  Mr.  Nordhoff's  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  life  at  the  various  communities,  with 
their  history,  is  extremely  interesting.  The  gen- 
eral impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
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is  of  moderation  in  every  waj — ^plainness  often 
amounting  to  bareness,  industry,  regularity,  and 
probable  monotony.  Befinement,  high  educa- 
tion, or  general  inteUectnal  cultivation  is  not 
common.  But  immorality,  disorder,  dissipa- 
tion, are  seldom  found. 

Mr.  Nordhoff*8  general  summaiy  is  that  while 
they  are  not  refined  or  cultivated,  while  art  is 
unknown  among  the  communists  and  beanty  and 
grace  are  even  despised,  yet  they  work  but  mod- 
erately ;  they  are  cleanly,  honest,  hnmane,  and 
charitable.  They  provide  plainly  for  personal 
comfort,  live  well,  are  unusually  healthy,  tem- 
perate, never  in  debt,  and  the  most  long-lived  of 
our  popdation.  They  keep  regular  honi^s,  live 
in  the  open  air,  avoid  anxiety,  are  tenderly  nursed 
in  illness,  and  in  old  age  are  most  carefully  con- 
sidered. Eighty  years  is  not  an  nnusual  age  for 
a  communist,  and  in  every  society  except  tlie 
French  colony  of  Icaria  Mr.  NordboiT  saw  or 
heard  of  people  over  nine^  and  still  hale  and 
active.  If  the  communal  life  seemfr  in  theory 
to  be  dull  and  dreary,  yet  he  found  the  people 
cheerful  and  quietly  merry,  and  considers  it  in 
almost  every  way  a  higher  and  better  and  pleas- 
anter  life  than  that  of  the  average  mechanic  and 
laborer  in  the  city  or  the  average  farmer  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  when  the  reader  thinks  of  the 
tenement-house  in  the  city  or  the  wasting  toil 
and  pinched  household  of  the  poor  farmer,  and 
then  of  the  life  which  is  described  in  this  book, 
the  author's  opinion  has  great  presumptive  sup- 
port. 

The  general  impression  that  the  secret  of  com- 
munal success  is  some  kind  of  religious  fanati- 
cism, Mr.  Nordhoff  does  not  confirm.  He  thinks 
that  there  must  be  general  agreement  in  some 
religious  faith,  or  in  some  great  interest  that 
takes  the  place  of  religion ;  but  the  main  condi- 
tion of  success  is  a  feeling  of  the  unbearaUeness 
of  the  circumstances  of  those  who  form  the  com- 
munity. **  Communism  is  a  mutiny  against  so- 
ciety." But  whether  the  communist  shall  rebel 
with  the  bludgeon  and  torch  or  with  the  plow 
and  the  church  depends  upon  the  fiact  that  he  is 
or  is  not  a  religious  being.  If  his  religious  faith 
is  sapped  and  his  moral  sense  debauched,  the 
communist  will  hate  his  more  fortunate  fellow- 
men,  and  will  attack  society  with  fire  and  fnnr. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  believes  in  Grod,  he 
finds  comfint  in  the  social  theory  which  Jesus 
Christ  preached,  and  will  seek  a  better  way  out 
of  a  disordered  society,  each  interpreting  by  his 
own  light  the  narrative  of  Luke:  ''And  all  that 
believMl  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  for  an  American  that 
Mr.  Nordhoff  finds  the  political  system  of  the 
Icarians,  which  is  a  pure  democracy,  to  be  the 
wont,  and  that  of  the  Shakers,  Bappists,  and 
Amana  communists,  which  is  a  strict  and  per- 
manent oligarchy,  to  be  the  beat  and  most  suc- 
cessful among  all  the  societies.  In  the  latter 
the  chiefs  are  appointed  by  a  select  authority, 
and  usually  for  life.  But  there  is  no  pomp  of 
authority,  and  whatever  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment may  be,  the  social  arrangements  are  all  of 
the  most  simple  and  democratio  kind.  The  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  communities  is  the 
least  encouraging  aspect  of  communal  life.  But 
this  seems  to  our  author  veiy  easily  remediable, 


and  his  general  conclusion  is,  that  while  com- 
munism requires  earnest  work,  and.patience,  per- 
severance, and  all  manly  qualities,  yet  the  Ufe  is 
so  much  easier  and  better  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age working-man  and  his  family  in  the  great 
cities,  or  that  of  the  ordinary  &rmer  or  me- 
chanic, that  he  wishes  it  might  have  a  farther 
development  in  the  United  States.  Communism 
as  seen  in  the  societies  studied  by  Mr.  Nondhoff 
shows,  in  his  judgment,  that  men  and  women 
may  Uve  pleasantly  and  prosperously  in  that 
manner  if  they  choose,  and  it  is  to  be  counted 
as  another  of  the  ways  by  which,  if  he  will,  the 
dissatisfied  laborer  may  letter  his  condition. 

''Death  bath  this  also,"  says  Bacon,  "that 
it  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame.*'  How  often 
we  know  men  only  when  they  die,  lind  Death, 
like  a  good  angel,  whispers  to  us  that  as  he  who 
died  yesterday  is  now  first  truly  known  for  what 
he  was,  so  there  are  those  among  us  who  are  all 
unknown,  but  who  shall  pass  by  death  into  gen- 
eral and  affectionate  recognition.  This  has  been 
pecnliariy  the  cas9  with  the  late  Jeffries  Wyman, 
of  whom  Dr.  Holmes  says  that  he  would  have 
been  more  famous  if  he  had  been  less  modest: 
He  died  at  the  close  of  the  last  summer,  and  die 
most  grateful  and  sincere  tributes  have  been  paid 
to  his  memory,  revealing  to  most  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived  the  fact  of  his  existence.  He  was 
the  curator  of  the  Archseological  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, and,  as  Professor  Burt  Wilder  says  of  him« 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  anatomical  science  in 
America.  This  Peabody  collection  was  made  by 
Wyman.  "As  was  his  wont,"  says  Professor 
Wilder,  "he  did  all  himself:  eveiy  spedmen 
passed  through  his  hands."  "  On  every  label," 
says  Dr.  Holmes,  "is  seen  the  same  deUcate 
handwriting,  slender,  vertical,  uniform,  perfect- 
ly legible,  and  of  a  characteristically  elegant 
neatness."  His  tastes  and  training  were  all 
scientific.  He  had  been  demonstrator  of  anat- 
omy to  the  fiimotts  Dr.  Warren,  curator  and 
lecturer  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Hampden 
Sidney  College  in  Virginia,  and  Profiessor  of  Anat- 
omy in  Harvard  University.  He  had  been  pres- 
ident of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
9X»A  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Science. 

Daring  all  his  life  of  sixty  years  he  was  close- 
ly engaged  in  the  study  of  his  science,  traveling 
to  Europe,  to  South  America,  and  Labrador, 
and  constantly  contributing  Uie  most  valuable 
papers  to  the  scientific  periodicals.  Professor 
Wilder,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  ^ys 
that  although  a  great  anatomist,  Wyman  was 
not  a  loologist;  and  he  carefully  refnuned  from 
zoological  discussion,  partly,  as  his  scholar  says, 
from  a  natoral  aversion  to  controv^sy,  but  es- 
pecially beiuuise  he  thought  that  npon  most  mat- 
ters now  most  fiei-cely  discussed  ouic  knowledge 
of  facts  is  too  limited.  This  strict  and  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  the  &ct  was  the  quality  which  igave 
Wyman  bis  scientific  superiority.  The  ardor 
of  temperament,  the  partisan  warmth,  the  dog- 
matism, and  the  credulity  of  the  theorist,  which 
betray  so  many  men  of  science,  were  absolutely 
unknown  to  him.  "  He  is  one  of  the  very  few 
naturalists  who  '  never  told  a  lie,'«imply  becanse 
he  never  allowed  his  imagination  to  outstrip  his 
observation."    Thus,  when  experimenting  npon 
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gpontaneoas  generation  in  1862,  he  did  not 
sert  that  it  is  or  b  not  possible.  He  said  only, 
rigidly  stating  not  what  be  wished  might  be  true, 
and  not  what  seemed  to  be  proved,  but  only  what 
he  had  observed:  **The  boiled  solutions  of  or- 
ganic matter  made  use  of^  exposed  only  to  air 
which  has  passed  through  tubes  heated  to  red- 
ness, or  inclosed  with  air  in  hermetically  sealed 
vessels  and  exposed  to  boiling  water,  became 
the  seat  of  infusorial  life."  But  later,  in  1867, 
after  farther  experiments,  he  stated  that  after 
the  solutions  were  **  boiled  for  five  consecutive 
honrs,  living  organisms  did  not  afterward  appear 
therein" — but  he  drew  no  conclusion,  and  con- 
tinued his  observations.  Br.  Holmes  quotes 
from  Mr.  Alexander  Agassis  another  illustra- 
tion of  this  pare  scientific  spirit,  that  is  to  say, 
this  unselfiih  devotion  to  trnth.  "Unless  ne 
could  add  something  of  importance  to  the  mem- 
oirs of  his  predecessors,  he  never  allowed  himr 
self  to  print  his  observations  if  they  were  mere 
confirmations.  At  the  time  Owen  and  the 
younger  Milne-Edwards  published  their  memoirs 
on  the  Dodo,  he  had  been  at  .work  for  a  long 
time  on  the  same  material  in  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology*  Mid  was  just  ready  to 
commence :  yet  he  was  satisfied  in  criticising  a 
few  points  in  the  above  papers,  and  retnmed  the 
series  of  bones,  all  carefully  labeled,  saying  he 
should  have  no  further  use  for  them." 

So  much  knowledge  united  with  such  modest 
goodness  made  Professor  Wyman  to  those  who 
knew  him  almost  a  spotless  character.  Compact 
of  virtues  and  of  graces,  he  was  the  most  retiring 
and  gentle  of  men.  He  "  looked  his  character 
so  well,"  says  Dr.  Holmes,  "  that  he  might  have 
been  known  for  what  he  was  in  a  crowd  of  men 
of  letters  and  science.  Of  moderate  stature,  of 
slight  frame,  evidently  attenuated  by  long  inva- 
lidlntt,  with  a  well>shaped  head,  a  foiehefui  high 
rather  than  broad,  his  fiice  thin,  his  features  bold, 
his  expression  mild,  tranquil,  intelligent,  firm, 
as  of  one  self-poised,  not  self-asserting ;  his  schol- 
arly look  emphasized  by  the  gold-bowed  specta- 
cles his  nearsightedness  forced  him  commonly  to 
wear."  To  how  many  who  read  these  words  the 
name  of  Jeffries  Wyman  will  be  wholly  new  I 
"Death  hath  this  also,  tiiat  it  openeth  the  gate 
to  good  fiune."  Let  the  knowledge  that  a  man 
of  such  learning  and  such  character  may  be 
comparatively  unknown,  exc^t  to  the  masters 
of  science  in  America  and  in  Europe,  give  us 
a  new  sense  of  the  richness  of  life,  and  a  deeper 
reverence  for  hnman  nature. 


Ten  years  ago,  on  a  blustering  Saturday  even- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  November,  the  Saturday 
before  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year,  the 
spacioos  rooms  of  the  Century  Club  in  New 
York  were  filled  with  a  notable. company  which 
had  assembled  to  honor  the  president  of  the 
club,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  on  his  seventieth 
birthday.  Artists,  authors,  merchants,  lawyers, 
and  men  of  every  profession  emulated  each  other 
in  expressions  of  respect  and  regard.  Eloquence, 
poetiy,  and  song  combined,  amidst  the  black 
dond  of  war  that  overhung  the  country  and  ob- 
scvred  the  future,  to  express  the  honor  with 
which  he  was  regarded  whose  threescore  and  ten 
indastrions  vears  had  been  filled  with  good 
works.  And  now  in  the  year  which  has  just 
ended,  on  the  very  day  of- the  great  etection,  a< 


company  of  representative  gentlemen  met  in  the 
same  club,  and  proceeded  through  the  excited 
streets  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bryant,  who  had  been 
all  the  morning  at  his  editorial  work.  The  gen- 
tlemen found  him  at  home  with  his  two  dangh- 
ters ;  and  one  of  his  oldest  friends  and  associates 
in  many  literary,  sesthetic,  and  charitable  enter- 
prisesf  Mr.  Jonathan  Sturges,  delivered  to  Mr. 
Bryant  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  congratulation  signed 
by  many  hundreds  of  good  men — and,  we  hope, 
women— and  in  doing  so  Mr.  Stui^ges  made  a  lit- 
tle speech,  so  felicitous  that  we  quote  it : 

**We  have  oomo,  dear  Mr.  Bryant,  to  eongratalate 
you  open  raacbing  the  ripe  age  of  elghtv  years  In 
such  vigor  of  betlth  and  Intellect,  to  tHanc  you  for 
all  the  good  work  that  yon  have  done  for  voar  coan- 
try  and  for  mankind,  and  to  give  you  our  Best  wishes 
for  yoor  happlneaSi  For  more  than  sixty  years  you 
have  been  an  author,  and  from  your  first  pablication 
to  yoar  last  yon  have  given  to  as  and  oar  children  the 
best  thoaght  and  aentunent  in  the  pnrest  langnage  of 
the  BngliitMpeaking  ttce,  For  more  than  fii^  years 
yon  have  beea  a  journalist,  and  advocated  the  datlee 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  men  with  all  the  genuine 
freedom,  without  any  of  the  license,  of  oar  age,  in  an 
editorial  wisdom  that  has  been  a  bleasiog  to  oar 
daughters  as  well  as  oar  sons.  Ton  have  been  a  good 
citlxen  and  trne  patriot,  ready  to  bear  yoor  teeUmony 
to  the  worth  of  your  great  literary  coDtemporarieB, 
and  steadfast  from  flrsc  to  last  In  your  loyalty  to  the 
liberty  and  order  of  the  nation.  Ton  have  stood  up 
manfaUy  for  the  jnatice  aad  hamanity  that  are  the 
hope  of  mankind  and  the  commandment  of  God. 
We  thank  yon  for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  for  oar 
ooontiy,  and  for  our  race,  and  we  oommena  you  to 
the  providence  and  grace  of  Him  who  has  always  been 
with  yon,  and  who  wUI  be  with  yon  to  the  end.  We 
present  to  yon  this  address  of  congratolatton,  with 
signatures  from  all  parts  of  the  eoantry,  and  with  the 
proposal  of  a  work  of  commemorative  art  that  shall 
be  scolptared  with  ideas  and  Images  from  your  poemei, 
and  be  fall  of  the  gratefal  remembrances  ana  affec- 
tions of  the  friends  who  love  you  as  a  friend,  and  the 
nation  that  honors  you  as  the  patriarch  of  our  litems 
tare." 

To  this  speech  Mr.  Bryant  made  a  reply  al- 
most as  brie^  in  which  be  referred  to  the  changes 
which  he  had  seen  during  his  long  life — changes 
which,  npon  the  whole^  he  thinks  have  greatly 
benefited  mankind ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  great 
change  yet  to  come,  and  for  which  all  good  men 
shouki  work:  the  day  when  the  population  of 
the  world  should  prepare  for  universal  peace  by 
disbanding  great  armies.  That  day,  however, 
seems  still  distant  for  the  European  armies. 
Those  of  Geimany,  Russia,  and  France  are  even 
now  vastly  increasing,  and  a  future  judgment 
of  war  is  evidently  to  be  invoked.  Letters  and 
telegrams  were  received  by  the  coounittee  dur- 
ing the  day  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
poems  weite  recited ;  and  in  the  eveningf  attending 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Historical  ikKaety  the 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Hoppin  read  a  pa* 
per  upon  historical  portraits  in  Paris,  Mr.  Bry- 
ant  was  again  congratulated  in  a  formal  resolu- 
tion passed  with  acclamation,  the  whole  andience 
rising*  In  other  cities  and  in  most  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  country  the  day  was  noted 
and  honored. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  deposit  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  *Art  a  silver  vase  embellished 
with  sculptured  symbols  of  Mr.  Bryant's  career 
as  a  dtisen  and  a  man  of  letters.  The  tribute  will 
be  aU  the  more  interesting  that  he  is  especially 
an  American.  His  cnltuca  is  large.  He  is  en- 
rolled among  the  translators  of  Homer,  and  there 
are  many  translated  verses  of  Spanish  poets  scat- 
tered through  his  pages,  and  his  writings  are  al-: 
ways  rich  in  snggestioos  and  allusions  x^^'"^^ 
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show  the  range  of  his  reading  and  the  apt  fidel- 
ity of  his  memory.  But  the  American  tone  is 
never  lost  There  are  a  freshness  ^nd  health 
and  simplicity  in  all  his  verse ;  so  that  the  read- 
er seems  to  breathe  the  odor  of  pine  woods  and  to 
feel  the  sunny  content  of  the  New  England  land- 
scape. American  poetry  is  distinctiyely  elegiac, 
but  the  pensive  strain  in  Btyant  is  never  senti- 
mental. It  is  manly  and  robnst,  and  the  key 
that  he  strack  in  Thanatapsis  he  has  never  lost. 
It  is  this  manly  quality  which  prevents  pettiness 
in  his  verse,  and  gives  him  the  large  and  cosmo- 
politan tone  of  Milton,  who  is,  however,  more 
strictly  scholarly  and  literanr.  Bryant's  poetry 
is  that  of  a  healthy  man  living  in  the  fresh  air, 
with  broad  sympathies,  with  generous  hopes, 
with  sturdy  faith  in  man  and  God. 

But  it  is  his  peculiar  distinction  that  during 
all  his  long  life  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs,  both  with  his  pen  as  editor,  and 
often  with  his  tongue  as  orator.  From  the  pub- 
lication of  his  poem  upon  the  Embargo,  which 


was  a  political  satire,  down  to  the  last  political 
campaign,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say  his  word 
upon  all  public  questions,  to  enlighten  and  to 
warn.  He  has  borne  his  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  American  citizen,  and  so  thought- 
fully and  with  such  due  courtesy  that  few  men 
have  been  more  influential  He  has  maintained 
the  original  American  doctrines,  now  in  union 
with  one  party,  now  with  another,  but  always 
in  the  closest  union  with  his  sincere  convictions. 
Of  a  vigorous  and  masculine  nature,  he  holds  his 
opinions  strongly,  and  some  of  the  most  trench- 
ant articles  in  his  paper  have  been  his  own.  But 
as  his  years  have  increased  there  has  been  no 
deepening  bitterness  or  despondency.  Lowell,  in 
his  Fable  for  Critics,  describes  a  Bryant  whom 
he  does  not  depict  in  his  later  verses  of  ten  years 
ago  at  the  Century  Club  festival.  For  the  Bry- 
ant whom  this  generation  knows  is  he  whose 
snn,  in  the  words  of  a  great  poet  long  since  dead, 
yet  with  whom  Br}'ant  was  contemporary, 
**  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  mn." 
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IN  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we  de- 
vote the  greater  part  of  our  Literary  Recoi'd 
this  month  to  some  account  of  recent  publica- 
tions appropriate  to  the  season.  The  manufac- 
ture of  Christmas  books  is  happily  going  out  of 
date.  In  lieu  thereof  we  have  a  class  of  publi- 
cations which  are  all  the  mora  seasonable  that 
they  are  of  enduring  value ;  and  it  is  only  of  such 
that  we  shall  write. 

ART  PUBLICATION& 

The  engravers  look  with  disfavor  upon  the 
various  processes  by  which  science  is  compelling 
the  sun  to  do  their  work,  partly  because  it  cheap- 
ens art,  partly  because  certain  art  effects  can  not 
be  produced'  by  the  sun.  The  double  motive 
operates  in  a  similar  manner  to  make  photogra- 
phy unpopular  with  portrait  painters,  and  chro- 
mos  with  all  artists.  But  an  inspection  of  the 
productions  of  the  heliotype  process  which  J. 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.  ofier  to  the  public  will  con- 
vince the  majority  of  art  lovers,  if  not  the  minor- 
ity of  art  producers,  that  there  are  effects  in 
which  it  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  the  best 
work  of  the  best  wood  and  steel  engravers,  while 
it  certainly  is  without  a  peer  in  its  pow^r  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  means  rich, 
rare,  and  heretofore  inaccessible  art  treasui^es. 
The  reproduction  of  A  Series  of  Studtes  design^ 
ed  and  engraved  after  Five  Paintings  bg  Raphael 
most  be  placed,  both  for  beauty  of  original  de- 
sign and  for  success  in  reproduction,  at  the  head 
of  these  art  publications.  This  volume  of  sixty- 
four  pages  contains  twenty-fonr  phites,  embra- 
cing the  five  paintings,  together  with  sketohes  of 
individual  heads  taken  from  them.  The  history 
of  this  collection  enhances  its  interest  and  value. 
The  original  paintings  formed  a  part  of  the  royal 
collection  of  Madrid,  which  was  transferred  bv 
the  French  army  to  Paris  during  the  war  which 
ended  in  1818.  There  they  were  restored  by 
Bonnemaison,  who  also,  by  royal  permission, 
caused  a  series  of  crayon  studies  to  be  made 
from  them,  employing  for  that  purpose  the  best 


artists  and  engravers  in  Paris.  The  plates,  it 
is  believed,  have  since  been  destroyed,  and  the 
work  is  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain.  A  copy 
was  purchased  from  the  estate  of  Cardinal  TosU 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Gold  Appleton,  and  placed  la 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  tlie  present  re- 
productions are  copied  therefrom.  The  softness 
of  the  original  crayon  is  wonderfully  preserved. 
We  doubt  whether  there  are  any  engravers  in 
America  who  could  have  secured  the  effect  as 
well.  Certainly  the  result  could  only  have  been 
obtained  at  a  price  which  would  have  forbid- 
den the  attempt  A  series  of  photographs  coidd 
hardly  be  more  perfect ;  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  that  mnddiness  and  '*  rottenness"  which,  in 
the  inferior  reproductions  by  similar  processes, 
have  brought  them  into  disrepute. 

Similar  to  this  volume  is  Toschts  Engravings 
from  Frescoes  bg  Correggio  and  Parmegiamty 
from  the  Gray  collection  of  engravings  in  Har- 
vard University.  The  plates  are  the  same  in  num- 
ber, txventy-four,and  the  work  is  of  the  same  form 
and  size.  The  two  are,  therefore,  companion  vol- 
umes. In  the  case  of  Toschi^s  Engramngs  the 
reproductions  are  from  steel  plates.  In  one  or 
two  cases  an  aitist's  eye  might  detect  a  want  of 
clearness,  as  in  the  faees  of  the  '*  Two  Deacons," 
or  the  clouds  in  the  *'  Madonna  del  Scala."  But 
we  doubt  whether  the  same  defiscts  might  not  be 
discm-ered  in  the  steel  pUites  themselves,  and  we 
are  certain  that  no  one  bnt  a  skilled  engraver 
would  be  able  to  declare,  but  for  the  statement 
of  the  publishers,  that  the  pictures  were  not 
printed  from  steel  plates. 

Liknabd's  Specimens  of  the  Decoration  and 
Ornamentation  of  the  Nineteenth  Centwry  con-  ' 
tains  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  plates,  and 
is  comprised  in  twelve  parts,  of  which  only  two 
are  before  us  as  we  uTite.  They  are  said  on  the 
title-page  to  have  been  ^*  approved  by  the  Board 
for  perfecting  Instruction  in  the  Arts  of  Design 
in  Belgium,  and  entered  on  the  official  list  of 
Modds  suitable  for  use  in  Academies  and  Schools 
^>f  Design."    The  volume  is  of  primary  interest 
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to  architects  and  to  teachers  of  indastriai  art, 
but  it  will  be  Talued  n$  a  study  bj  all  those  who 
take  a  personal  or  professional  interest  in  archi- 
tecture, and  especially  by  those  who  have  the 
means  to  employ  art  decoration  in  their  own 
homes,  or  occasion  to  saperrise  its  use  in  public 
buildings.  Still,  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe 
that  M.  Lienard  is  what  the  prefisce  claims  him 
to  be — ^a  type  of  the  age — or  to  see  him  adopted 
as  the  master  to  be  followed  in  our  art  decora- 
tion. The  realism  of  his  art  degenerates  some- 
times into  the  purely  and  prosaically  material, 
or  if  he  transcends  the  real  and  enters  the  ideal, 
it  is  too  often  to  add  not  merely  the  grotesque, 
but  the  fiercely  and  cmelljc  grotesque. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  tbat  William  Blakb 
should  have  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Mad  En- 
graver ;  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Osgood 
and  Co.'s  reproduction  of  what  ranks  as  his  great- 
est if  not  his  most  characteristic  work,  IlhtBira- 
tions  of  the  Book  of  Job,  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  think  his  own  conception  of  their  origin  well- 
founded.  He  insisted  on  it  that  he  held  converse 
with  tbe  spirit  world,  and  received  his  concep- 
tions therefrom,  or  from  reminiscences  of  his 
work  in  a  pre-existent  state.  Certainly  no  ordi- 
nary mortal  could  conceive  any  thing  more  un- 
earthly than  these  twenty -one  designs.  The 
book  is  curious,  powerful  in  its  way  too,  and 
wonderful  for  its  collocation  of  Scripture  and  its 
weird  idealism.  We  are  not  able  to  re-echo 
Mrs.  Jamieson  s  encomium  of  the  rejoicing  an- 
geb  *' sending  up  their  voices  with  the  morning 
stars  that  singing  in  their  glory  move."  But 
the  devil  is  as  diabolical  in  art  as  Milton's  in 
poetry.  The  leer  of  satisfaction  in  which  this 
iiendrejoices  over  his  victim's  misery,  as  he  pours 
the  sore  boils  out  upon  Job's  prostrate  form,  is 
something  to  make  one  rejoice  when,  toward  the 
close  of  the  book,  he  is  cast  out,  and  '*  falls  as 
lightning  from  heaven"  into  the  flames  of  a  hell 
waiting  to  receive  him. 

AuoosTDS  Hoppn?8's  On  ike  Nile  we  account 
by  far  the  best  piece  of  work  he  has  ever  done. 
It  is  a  pen-and-ink  panorama  of  a  journey  from 
Paris  to  Egypt  and  up  the  Nile,  comprised  in 
forty-eight  pictures.  They  are  uniform  in  sise 
with  his  Croaing  the  Atkinticj  but  the  field  is 
larger,  the  studies  have  been  more  careful,  the 
work  is  more  conscientious  and  thorough.  There 
is  scarcely  a  caricature  in  the  book,  but  plenty 
of  genuine  humor,  and  not  only  a  wonderful  ob^ 
servation  of  externals  in  dress  and  manners,  but 
a  real  insight  into  character  and  life  and  civili- 
zation. The  streets  of  Marseilles,  with  the  queer- 
looking  French  sailors ;  the  group  on  shipboard 
on  the  Mediterranean;  the  landing  at  Malta 
in  those  queer  little  boats  with  bow  and  stem 
alike ;  the  Maltese  cal^he  and  the  convent  cata^ 
eomha ;  the  characters  in  the  streets  of  Pera — ^the 
street  peddler,  dervish  priest,  water-carrier,  and 
oily  faced,  gold-bediaened  eunuch— these  and 
similar  sketches  of  the  voyage  partake  more  of 
the  interest  which  belongs  to  mere  character 
drawing.  But  when  we  have  fairiy  reached  Uie 
Sultan's  dominions,  and  the  congregation  at.  the 
door  of  a  moeqne  donning  their  shoes,  the  Turk- 
ish bazar,  the  donkey  and  donkey-boy,  the  camel 
and  his  driver,  the  dahabeeh,  the  Sphinx,  the 
party  clambering  the  Pyramids,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
introduced  in  ramd  succession,  the  pictures  are 
not  only  full  of  /i/e,  but  also  of  the  suggestions 


of  information,  so  that  the  mere  careful  stndy  of 
them  will  suflloe  to  give  the  observer,  who  knows 
how  to  use  his  eyes  half  as  well  as  the  artist  has 
used  his,  a  better  idea  of  a  voyage  up  the  Nile 
than  he  will  ordinarily  get  from  a  substantial 
volume  of  travels. 

The  season  has  produced  no  more  artistic  vol- 
ume than  Wolf's  Wild  Animala  (Harper  and 
Brothers).  It  is  a  large  quarto,  with  twentv  full- 
page  illostrations  from  designs  by  Joseph  Wolf, 
engraved  by  J.  W.  and  Edward  Whymper,  and 
accompanied  with  descriptive  matter  by  Daniel 
Giraud  Elliot.  It  is  singular  that  a  painter  of 
power  so  unmistakably  remarkable  as  Mr.  Wolf 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  either  Mn.  Clement's 
Hand-Book  ofPainten  or  Sarah  Tytler's  Mod- 
em Painters,  and  that  for  information  respecting 
him  we  are  dependent  on  the  preface  to  this  vol- 
ume. As  a  youth,  we  are  told,  **  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  observing  and  drawing  wild  an- 
imals, and  loved  to  prowl  over  the  hills  or  among 
the  woods  in  search  of  objects  for  study."  For 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Lon- 
don, except  when  traveling  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  has  been  a  diligent  student  in  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens,  has  drawn  for  the  Zoological  Soci- 
ety and  occasionally  for  books  of  scientific  travel, 
and  has  been  known  among  connoisseurs,  though 
not  widely  through  the  newspapers,  as  unrivaled 
in  his  power  of  depicting  aninial  character  and 
life  upon  canvas.  His  studies,  it  is  evident, 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  form  and  structure 
of  animals,  but  have  included  their  habits  of  life, 
and  what  we  may  call  their  intellectual  and  moral 
character.  He  is  not  a  mere  copyist  even  of  na- 
ture ;  he  has  seen  and  felt  and  admirably  portrays 
its  romance.  Animal  life  is  full  of  drama,  and 
the  drama  he  sets  before  us.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle prosaic  picture  in  the  book,  not  one  that  does 
not  tell  a  story,  not  one  that  is  not  full  of  the 
manifestations  of  life,  and  but  one — the  **  Sies- 
ta"—'that  is  not  full  of  action.  From  the  gorilla 
swinging  in  the  branches  of  the  African  forest, 
and  looking  his  fierce  defiant  question,  '*  Who 
comes  here  ?"  to  the  deer  struggling  with  the  su- 
perincumbent snow  fh>m  a  miniature  avalanche, 
there  is  not  one  that  does  not  give,  with  a  picture 
of  animal  forms,  a  storv  of  animal  character  and 
experiences.  The  author  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  artist,  and  both  pen  and  pencil  justify  the 
full  title  of  the  book,  Ue  Life  and  Habits  of  Wild 
Animals, 

Pictures  by  Venetian  Painters^  with  Notices 
of  the  Artists  and  Subjects  engraved,  by  Will- 
iam B.  Scott  (George  Routledge  and  Sons),  is 
a  handsome  vclume  of  eighty-two  pages,  with 
sixteen  full-page  steel  engravings  of  some  of  the 
characteristic  pictures  of  the  great  Venetian  art- 
ists, including  Tintoretto,  Gio.  Bellini,  Titian, 
and  Paul  Veronese.  The  introduction  gives  a 
graphic  and  suggestive  picture  of  Venetian  life 
and  civilization.  Painting  is  a  language,  and 
the  language  of  a  nation  can  never  be  truly  com- 
prehended by  one  ignorant  of  its  life.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  '*  climate  has  very  much  to  do  with 
national  aptitude  in  the  fine  arts,  and  with  the 
direction  in  which  artistic  energy  works,"  and  it 
is  certain  that  *'  none  but  the  Venetians  could 
have  been  the  authora  of  their  style  of  art. "  For 
its  full  meaning  that  art  depended  so  much  on 
rich  color  that  the  engraving  never  can  fully  in- 
terpret it.    But  whatever  engraving  can  do  has 
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been  done  to  reproduce  the  art  of  Venice.  The 
descriptive  matter  is  mnch  better  and  more  in- 
strncuve  than  often  accompanies  similar  art  vol- 
nmes ;  and  the  student  of  this  work  will  certain!/ 
get  from  it  an  intelligent  conception  of  an  im- 
portant phase  of  art  life. 

A  companion  volume  is  Pictures  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  with  descriptions  and  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Jahks  Daffobnb,  which  we  receive 
from  the  same  house.  Landseer's  paintings  are 
so  eloquent  in  their  action,  the  story  is  told  so 
effectively,  and  the  interest  of  the  picture  de- 
pends so  largely  upon  the  story,  that,  however 
we  may  miss  the  color,  we  still  get  through  the 
pencil  the  artist's  thought.  Of  all  the  great  art- 
ists there  is  scarcely  one  who  can  be  so  success- 
fully translated  from  the  language  of  the  canvas 
into  that  of  the  page.  The  brush  might  add 
beauty  in  accessories,  but  it  could  hardly  en- 
hance the  mute  eloquence  of  the  ''Friend  in 
Suspense,"  the  faithful  dog  watching  by  the 
closed  door,  beyond  which,  as  we  are  left  to  sur- 
mise, his  sick,  wounded,  or  perhaps  dying  mas- 
ter has  been  taken,  while  the  gauntlets  on  the 
table  and  the  eagle's  feathers  on  the  floor  indi- 
cate bow  recently  he  has  come  in  from  the 
hunt,  the  ride,  or  the  battle. 

The  Stately  Homes  of  England,  by  Llbwbl- 
LTN  Jbwxtt  and  S.  C.  Hall,  and  illustrated  by 
two  hundred  and  ten  engravings  on  wood,  repro- 
duced from  the  London  Art  Journal  (Porter  and 
Coates),  carries  the  reader  through  thirteen  of 
the  great  estates  of  England.  An  English  book, 
there  is  in  it  a  fullness  of  information  concerning 
the  great  families  and  their  histories  for  which 
most  American  readers  will  care  but  little. 
These  family  histories,  however,  may  be  omitted 
at  pleasure  by  the  reader,  who  is  permitted  to 
edit  the  book  at  will ;  the  remainder  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  houses  and  their  grounds, 
and  affords  a  pleasant,  entertaining,  and  instruct- 
ive guide,  either  to  those  who  find  a  pleasure  in 
revisiting  by  the  aid  of  pen  and  pencil  objects  of 
interest  which  they  have  visited  in  former  times 
in  person,  or  to  those  who  lack  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  tour  of  England  in  any  other  way. 

6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  publish  an  illustrated 
edition  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Ha wtbornb's  Notes 
in  England  and  Italy.  The  book  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  for  some  time,  and  therefore  calls 
for  no  comment.  The  illustrations,  ten  in  num- 
ber, are  chiefly  of  objects  of  interest  in  England. 
They  are  from  steel  plates,  some  of  them  certain- 
ly not  new,  but  none  of  them  inferior  in  appear- 
ance, nor  exhibiting  signs  of  wear.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed,  with  a  broad  margin. 

Leaves  from  a  Summer  Sketch'Book  (Estes 
and  Lauriat)  are  ten  photographs  from  artists' 
sketches,  with  one  exception,  of  New  England 
scenery.  There  is  a  certain  charm  in  getting 
admittance  to  the  secrets  of  an  artist's  portfolio 
and  thus  studying  his  unfinished  work ;  bnt  in 
this  instance  the  photograph  has  failed  to  pre- 
serve that  charm,  or  to  impart  that  which  be- 
longs to  finished  beanty,  and  the  pictures  are 
notable  rather  for  their  composition  than  for 
their  execution.    There  is  no  letterpress. 

An  exceedingly  handsome  contribntion  to  the 
art  publications  of  the  season  is  Christ  in  Art 
(J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.).  The  letterpress  is  sim- 
ply a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  arranged  by 
Edwabd  Egglbstox.    The  illustrations  give 


the  character  to  the  book.  These  embrace,  be- 
sides smaller  engravings,  100  full-page  illastr»- 
tions  from  the  famous  designs  of  Albxaxdrb 
BzDA.  M.  Bida  belongs  to  the  same  general 
school  as  Holman  Hunt,  bnt  with  the  radical 
difference  that  one  is  a  Frenchman,  the  other  an 
Englisman;  one,  therefore,  transfuses  his  art 
with  a  poetiy  of  feeling  that  is  generally  oon- 
spicuonsly  and  sometimes  painfully  absent  from 
the  prosaic  realism  of  the  other.  Less  dramatic 
and  startling  in  his  effects  than  Dor^,  his  pencil 
is  more  reverential,  his  pictures  more  subdued,* 
his  feeling  more  deep  and  tender,  while  his  ac- 
cessories are  truthful  representations  of  Oriental 
life  and  manned,  of  ]vhich  M.  Bida  has  made  a 
special  study  for  years.  The  French  work  has 
been  unknown  except  to  special  lovers  of  art, 
being  practically  closed  to  the  public  by  its 
price.  We  cordially  welcome  this  partial  repro- 
duction in  a  cheaper  and  more  popular  form  for 
the  American  public. 

POETRY. 

A  tbrt  handsome  illustrated  collection  of 
poetry  is  Picture  Posies  (George  Bontledge  ftnd 
Sons).    Among  the  authors  are  Miss  Mulock, 

BOBBRT  BCCHAKAN,  TOK  HoOD,  MaRT  HoW- 

ITT,  Jban  Inoelow,  and  Gborob  MaoDonald. 
The  artists  are  less  widely  known  in  this  conn> 
try,  except  Birkbt  Fostbr,  Mulrbadt,  and 
the  Baubibls.  The  variety  of  artists^there 
are  twenty-two  names  given — has  secnred  a  va- 
riety of  urtistic  treatment,  and,  of  course,  re- 
sulted in  some  art  inequality.  The  size  and 
shape  of  the  book  fit  it  for  the  centre-table 
rather  than  the  hand,  for  an  occasional  and 
parlor  acquaintance  rather  than  for  a  familiar 
friend. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,  by  Lonofbllow 
(J.  B.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  an  .exquisite  piece 
of  illustration.  Mart  N.  Hallock  has  drawn 
the  domestic  scenes,  Thomas  Moran  the  land- 
scapes, which  are  generally  introduced  in  the 
shifting  of  the  scenes,  as  the  home  drama  passes 
from  the  bridal  day  to  the  golden  wedding.  The 
accord  between  artists  and  the  poet  is  complete, 
and  the  book  is  like  the  production  of  one  poet- 
artist  mind,  in  the  perfection  of  its  harmony. 
The  book,  where^r  it  goes,  will  accomplish  a 
sweet  ministry  in  inspiring  pure  thoughts  and 
noble  ideals  of  home  life — ^a  needed  ministry, 
and  one  better  wrought  by  poem  and  pencil 
than  by  sermon  or  essay. 

Vers  de  SocUti  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.)  prom- 
ises to  be,  both  in  scope  and  execution,  one  of 
the  fiivorites  of  the  season.  Prabd,  Holm bs, 
Landor,  Thagkbrat,  Moorb,  Calvbblbt, 
and  Saxb  are  among  the  contributors  who  have 
been  drawn  upon  for  these  society  poems.  The 
volume  is  handsomely  printed  on  a  dark  tint, 
with  a  lavender  border  around  the  text  The 
poems  are  arranged  according  to  their  authors, 
and  Uie  illustrations,  which  are  vignettes,  are 
confined  to  the  sab-titles  prefixed  to  each  sepa- 
rate collection. 

In  W.  C.  Brtakt'b  Among  the  Trees  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons)  the  artist,  Jbrtis  M*Emtbb, 
proves  himself  as  great  a  lover  and  as  true  an  in" 
terpreter  of  the  trees  as  the  poet.  The  portraits 
of  forests  and  forest  foliage  and  the  pastoral 
scenes  are  exquisite ;  the  few  figure  pieces  are 
less  strikingly  beautifuL    The  volume  is  smalli 
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and  wonld  be  Btill  snuller  but  for  an  nnutoal 
number  of  blank  pages. 

Ailib<me*9  IHctumary  of  Poetical  Quotation* 
(J,  B.  Ijppincott  and  Co.)  appears  in  a  new 
dress;  printed  from  the  former  plates,  we  judge, 
but  in  cream-colored  paper,  with  a  large  mar- 
gin, and  aocompanied  with  twenty  steel  engrav- 
ings. Notwithstanding  one  or  two  old-fashioned 
plates,  tliat  do  not  deserve  a  place  in  the  volume, 
it  is  a  veiy  handsome  work,  equally  appropriate 
to  the  parlor  table  or  to  the  library  shelves. 

Songt  of  Many  Seamnt^  by  0.  W.  HoufBS, 
and  liaxil  Biotsomg^  by  J.  G.  Whittikb,  both 
published  by  J.  B.  Osgood  and  Co.,  are  charac- 
teristic of  their  authors.  The  first  includes  fruit 
gathered  from  the  harvests  of  at  least  ten  yean ; 
the  second,  the  blossoms  of  a  single  season.  The 
first  is  bright,  sparkling,  trenchant,  and  reminds 
ns,  in  the  repn>dnction  of  poems  of  the  war,  of 
good  service  done  by  a  warrior  pen  in  time  of 
need ;  the  second  is  calm,  smooth,  deep,  tender, 
and  for  war  reminiscences  affords  a  tribute  to 
the  warrior-statesman,  Charles  Sumner.  The 
one  ends  with  a  humorous  poetical  essay  on 
^'Time,"  read,  apparently,  at  a  class  meeting; 
the  other  with  a  simple  and  tender  poem,  two 
verses  only,  on  ** Charity,"  one  of  nine  written 
by  the  poet's  sister,  to  whose  character  Mr. 
Whittier's  prefatory  note  is  a  beautiful  tribute. 

The  MietresM  of  the  Manm,  by  J.  6.  Hollakd 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.)j  is  valuable  nuh« 
er  for  the  high  and  pure  mofal  tone  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  its  author's  writings  than  for 
poetic  genius ;  rather  for  a  rhythmic  expression 
of  the  dements  which  enter  into  a  true  domestio 
life,  and  which  constitute  true  harmony  in  the 
wedded  life,  than  for  either  dramatic  or  emotion- 
al power;  rather  for  the  sentiment  which  it  will 
enkindle,  let  us  hope,  in  many  hearts  where  love 
needs  new  fanning  into  flame,  than  for  original- 
ity of  thought  or  rare  felicity  in  utterance.  It 
would  have  been  more  effective  if,  especially  in 
the  first  half  of  the  book,  the  movement  had 
been  more  rapid,  or  the  philosophy,  with  which 
it  is  some^vhat  overloaded,  had  been  more  com- 
pact. The  book  would  afford  an  excellent 
field  for  an  artist,  but  is  not  illustrated.— Qinet 
Howrs  (Boberts  Brothers)  is  a  collection  of  re* 
ligions  poems — we  use  the  word  religions  in  its 
broadest  sense — fitted  for  the  musings  and  med- 
itationa  of  solitude.  The  book,  if  we  do  not 
greatly  misjudge  its  genesis,  ia  not  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  book-maker,  but  the  collection  of  one 
who  has  brought  together  here  the  finiit  of  many 
quiet  hours  of  musing  with  many  poet  compan- 
ions. The  whole  range  of  religions  experience, 
from  that  of  Faber  to  that  of  Balph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, is  combined  in  peaceful  fellowship  and  in  joint 
interpretation  of  nature  and  life. — The  Garland 
of  the  Year  (Estes  and  Lanriat)  is  a  happy  con- 
ception well  executed.  The  object  is  to  afford 
a  combined  collection  of  poetry  and  flowers  for 
eveiy  month  in  the  year.  The,  former  is  select- 
ed from  the  standard  English  poets ;  the  latter 
are  presented  in  twelve  chnMoographs.  In  these 
the  flowers  are  tastefully  arranged,  and  the  col- 
ors are  preserved.  They  are  handsomely  printed 
on  card-board.— >A  tasteful  edition  of  that  de- 
servedly famous  poem.  The  Changed  Orwu,  is 
presented  by  A.  D.  F.  Bandolph,  with  the  au- 
thor's name  for  the  first  time  made  public-— 
UoQ.  Mrs.  Cbablbs  Hobabt*    The  illustrations 


are  very  slight  ontUne  sketches,  mere  sugges- 
tions to*  the  imagination.  A  companion  volume 
to  this  is  The  Chamber  of  Peace  and  other  Rt" 
liffume  PoemSf  the  fiist  of  which  is  based  on  the 
incident  in  Banyan's  Piigrim*i  Progress,  **  And 
they  laid  the  pilgrim  in  an  upper  chamber  facing 
the  sunrising.  The  name  of  the  chamber  was 
Fence." 

ILLUSTBATSD  BOOKS  FOB  CHILDREN. 

Harper's  Magaxine  can  no  more  forget  the 
children  than  can  St.  Nicholas  himself.  For  the 
help  of  parents  and  friends — ^and  they  can  find 
no  better  or  more  enduring  Christmas  token 
than  a  book — ^we  group  in  a  paragraph  a  few  of 
the  many  child  fruits  of  the  season.  The  Lit'- 
tie  Lame  Prince  and  his  Traveling  Cloak  (Har- 
per and  Brotfaen)  is  Miss  Molock's  contribution 
to  the  children's  Christmas.  Those  that  remem- 
ber The  Adventwes  of  a  Brownie — and  who  that 
ever  read  it  does  not  ? — ^will  be  eager  for  this  ad- 
dition to  the  history  of  fiury-land,  and  those  who 
read  it  will  nA  be  disappointed.  It  is  such  a 
story  as  a  loving  mother  with  a  fertile  and  pare 
imagination  might  tell  her  little  ones,  with  no 
moral  to  be  learned,  but  a  moral  life  in  it  that 
will  be  the  more  readily  communicated  that  it 
addresses  the  heart  through  the  imagination. 
The  book  is  tastefully  illustrated.— For  the  very 
little  ones  is  Goodg  Two  Shoes*s  Pieture^Book 
(George  Bootledge  and  Sons),  with  twenty-four 
pages  of  illustrations,  printed  in  colors,  with 
three  stories  to  be  read  to  the  little  listener, 
and  a  picture  alphabet  to  entice  him  to  learn  to 
read  for  himself. — Little  Rose- Buds  Album,  with 
180  illustrations  by  Gilbebt,  Harbison  Wkir, 
etc,  find  Little  Wide  Awake,  with  nearly  400  il- 
lustrations (George  Boutledge  and  Sons),  are  for 
young  readers.  The  latter  is  well  entitled ;  it  is 
full  of  aest  and  sparkle.— Mn.  Savdvobd,  whose 
Bote  Ikde  Books  our  own  children  have  literally 
read  to  pieces,  contributes  for  the  littk)  girls  and 
boys  Pussg  Tip-Toe^s  FamUg  (B.  P.  Dutton  and 
Co.).  The  illustrations  are  foreign,  but  are  well 
wrought  into  the  story.— Fbombnt's  illustrations 
give  a  charm  to  the  Story  of  a  Summer  Day  (T. 
Nelson  and  Sons).  Is  there  any  artist  who  is 
such  a  wonderful  interpreter  of  child  life  as  Fro- 
ment?  Yes;  Fbolich,  and  it  is  his  inimitable 
pencil  which  illustrates  May*s  Own  Boy  (Pott, 
Young,  and  Co.),  a  good  story  for  Sunday  read- 
ing, of  which,  as  many  parents  can  testify,  there 
are  few. — More  distinctively,  but  perhaps  no 
more  truly,  religious  are  Golden  Apples  and  The 
Wonder  Case — the  latter  containing  five  vol- 
umes, by  Dr.  Nbwton  ;  both  are  published  by 
Carter  and  Brothers — and  Sunday  Evenings  at 
Home,  stories  from  history,  with  illustrations, 
and  for  older  readen  (George  Boutledge  and 
Sons).— JUra.  Mauser  and  The  Life  of  an  Ele* 
phant  (Pott,  Yonng,  and  Oo.)  will  quicken  the 
sympathy  of  the  children  for  animals,  and  the 
latter  will  give  them  soine  information,  which 
thev  will  acquire  none  the  less  surely  because 
withont  a  consciousness  that  their  reading  is 
really  a  study  in  natural  history.  Very  at- 
tractive books  to  old  and  young  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  are  Animals  and  their 
Young  (George  Boutleclge  and  Sons),  illustrated 
by  Habbison  Wbib,  and  Dog  Life  (T.  Nelson 
and  Sons),  with  illustrations  afVer  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.    The  engravings  in  the  latter  are  not 
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eqaal  to  the  designs.  Both  are  entertaining  and 
xnstructi?e — anecdotal  rather  than  philosophical 
or  scientific.  For  older  classes  of  readers  and 
students  the  latter  boase  sends  ns  an  illustrated 
book,  by  Rey.  J.  E.  Wood>  on  Trt^paaHrs,  show- 
ing how  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  air,  and  water 
are  enabled  to  trespass  on  donuuns  not  their  own. 
— ^Three  fairy  volumes  are :  Th€  Merry  ElveM  (T. 
Nelson  and  Sons),  with  twenty-four  exquisite  il- 
lustrations that  look  as  though  they  might  have 
been  the  product  of  fairy  skiU ;  Fairy  Gi/ts  (Pott, 
Young,  and  Ca) ;  and  MoothFoOe  (G.  P.  Pntnam*s 
Sons).  The  latter,  by  Jake  G.  Austin,  with 
illustrations  drawn  and  engraved  by  W.  J.  Lin- 
ton, is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  as  the  fairy  sto- 
ry of  the  season.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  these 
art  productions  the  best  artists  hare  contributed 
their  treasures  to  the  children,  and  it  is  almost 
equally  noticeable  that  in  the  non- illustrated 
books'for  older  boys  and  girls,  which  we  can  not 
even  mention,  for  their  name  is  legion,  some  of 

our  best  writers  have  also  contributed. 

# 

MISCELLANBOUa 

The  Mifthao/ihe  Rhine  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.)  is  a  romantic  treatment  of  a  romantic 
theme.  The  writer  is  the  author  of  Picdtda ; 
the  artist  is  Dons.  The  humor  of  author  and 
artist  commingles  gracefully ;  but  the  writer  can 
not  rival  in  the  horrible  and  the  grotesque  the 
pencil  of  his  companion.  The  pictures  do  not  do 
full  justice  to  the  draughtsman ;  it  appears  as 
though  some  of  them  had  been  printed  from 
plates  somewhat  worn,  or  had  been  reproduced 
by  the  *' graphic"  process. — Travels  in  South 
America^  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oee<in, 
by  Paul  Margot  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and 
Co.),  is  one  of  those  books  which  Frenchmen 
ddight  to  produce  and  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans to  borrow.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  English 
edition,  is  comprised  in  two  lai^ge  octavo  volumes, 
and  illustrated  by  over  five  hundred  wood-engrav- 
ings. These  are  from  sketches  by  the  author, 
whose  pen  and  pencil  are  equally  spirited  and 
piquant  M.  Mareoy  has  that  peculiar  and  inim- 
itable genius  which  makes  Frenchmen  the  most 
vivacious  and  entertaining  of  traveling  compan- 
ions. He  sees  by  a  kind  of  instinct  the  romance 
of  the  country,  and  with  an  artistes  eye  the  pic- 
turesque in  its  life,  dress,  and  costoms.  The 
book  is  a  panorama  of  South  American  life  and 
scenery,  and  a  repository  of  the  romance  of 
South  American  travel.  The  ten  maps  are  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  drawing  and  engraving. — 
More  scientific  in  its  tone  is  Mr.  Batb8*s  Natu- 
raliet  on  the  River  Amazon  (Roberts  Brothers), 
a  medium-sized  volume,  and  profusely  illustrated. 
Mr.  Bates  is  assistant  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  England.  His  observa- 
tions were  directed  chiefly  to  the  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  but  his  descriptions  of  them 
are  popular,  not  technical,  and  the  book  is  an 
admirable  one  for  any  intelligent  youth,  particu- 
larly one  who  has  tk  penchant  for  natural  history. 
This  is  an  American  reprint  from  an  English 
publication  of  1868.-7)10  Western  World  (T. 
Nelson  and  Sons),  a  volume  of  700  pages,  affords 
a  series  of  picturesque  sketches  of  the  natnral 
history  and  physicu  appearance  of  North  and 
South  America,  enlivened  by  the  romance  of  ad- 
venture. It  is  very  compact,  yet  clear  and  sim- 
ple in  style,  and  is  so  arningM  that  it  will  serve 


a  useful  purpose  as  a  book  of  reference,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  animal  life  on  the  American 
continent — NaeCa  Illustrated  Almanac  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  has  become  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  season.  Besides  ninety  of  his  character- 
istic sketches,  there  are  this  year  contributions 
by  Bret  Harte,  Josh  Billings,  G.  P.  Webster, 
and  others. — The  Family  Christian  Almanac 
(American  Tract  Society)  is  presented  in  a  new 
form  and  dress,  and  is  improved  by  the  altera- 
tion. It  is  mora  sprightly  and  readable,  too, 
than  formerly,  and  has  some  excellent  wood-en- 
gravings. 

Three  books  on  different  phases  of  the  same 
art  are:  Architecture  for  General  Students,  by 
Cabounb  W.  Horton  (Hnrd  and  Houghton) ; 
The  Story  of  a  House,  from  the  French  of  Yi- 
ollbt-ls-Duc  ;  and  Homes,  and  how  to  Make 
them,  by  E.  C.  Gardner,  the  two  latter  pub- 
lished by  Osgood  and  Co.  They  are  all  taste- 
fully ana,  what  is  more  important,  usefully  illus- 
trated. The  first  volume  traces  the  history  of 
architecture  from  the  eariiest  type,  the  Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian,  and  Efnrptian,  to  the  latest, 
the  American.  It  is  ttseful  not  only  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  architecture  for  stu- 
dents, but  as  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible, 
though  brief,  survey  of  it,  for  all  those  who  de- 
sire some  acquaintance  with  a  department  of  art 
which,  perhaps,  is  more  important  in  its  influ- 
ence on  national  life  than  any  other.  The  sec- 
ond volume,  though  popular  in  style,  is  scientific 
in  fact  It  gives  professional  information,  though 
in  nntechnical  language,  and  is  of  value  only  or 
chiefly  to  professed  students  of  architecture,  or 
to  men  of  elegant  and  wealthy  lebnre.  The 
size,  cost,  and  elaborate  character  of  the  house 
whose  story  is  told  make  it  an  admirable  theme 
for  a  lesson,  but  a  poor  model  for  men  of  moder- 
ate means.  The  third  volume  is  in  form  a  se- 
ries of  lettera  between  an  architect  and  his 
friends  on  house-building;  in  style  colloquial, 
readable,  spicy ;  in  substance  sagacious,  sensible, 
practicable.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  before  boild- 
ing  a  house ;  if  read  after,  it  may  awaken  a  spir- 
it of  discontent  at  experience  too  deariv  bought 
The  first  book  gi\*es  the  histoiy  of  architecturOp 
the  second  the  science  of  architecture,  the  third 
the  application  of  architectural  principles  to  an 
ordinary  American  home. 

Nursery  Noonings  (Harper  and  Brothers),  by 
Gail  Hamilton,  combines  great  good  sense 
in  ideas  with  her  characteristic  vivacity  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  slie  is 
able  to  clothe  thoughts  so  essentially  didactic  in 
language  so  essentially  sprightly  and  entertain- 
ing. She  is  a  natural  bom  reformer — attacks 
with  a  sealous  courage  ideas  and  practices  long 
intrenched  in  the  popular  affections;  and  if  she 
sometimes  appean  iconoclastic  when  she  attacks 
our  own  pet  idols,  we  none  the  less  heartily  en- 
joy the  vigor  of  her  campaign  against  those  to 
which  we  pay  no  reverence.  No  reader  can  pe- 
rnse  her  trenchant  essays  without  being  compelled 
to  revise  and  reconsider  long  bnt  thoughtlessly 
adopted  phms,  methods,  and  prejudices  of  child 
training. 

Two  characteristics  distinguish  David,  King 
of  Israels  kis  U/e  and  its  Lessons,  by  Rev. 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  (Harper  and  Broth- 
en),  from  ordinaiy  volumes  of  sermons.  The 
fint  is  the  author's  treatment  of  Scripture  as  an 
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expositor.  In  the  past  the  Bible  has  been  qnite 
too  much  treated  with  a  pseudo-reverence,  which 
has  impaired  its  power;  it  has  been  kept  as  a 
sacred  relic  in  an  unopened  ark,  separated  from 
the  companionship  of  other  books,  its  poetry  \\tt- 
ed  aboTO  the  realm  of  onr  common  experience, 
and  the  heroes  of  its  history  translated  by  a  pious 
bat  misleading  imagination  into  a  realm  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  of  fairy-land.  The  re- 
action from  this  mental  habit  has  been  into  one 
of  irreverent  criticism  or  of  superficial  realism. 
From  treating  the  Psalms  of  David  as  orocles,  we 
have  lapsed  into  regarding  them  as  semi-barbaric 
odes,  at  least  in  certnin  of  their  inflections  of  feel- 
ing ;  from  reverencing  Abraham  as  a  saint,  we 
have  fallen  to  picturing  him  as  a-  mere  Arabian 
sheik.  Dr.  Tavlor  preserves  what  is  good  in 
both  systems  of  interpretation,  in  both  moods 
of  thought.  He  is  not  so  absorbed  in  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  shepherd-boy  as  to  be  oblivious 
of  the  divine  experiences  of  the  soul,  nor  so  ab- 
sorbed in  a  canonizing  of  the  Old  Testament 
saint  as  to  be  oblivious  that  he  was  a  man  of 


like  passions  with  ns  alL  His  treatment  of 
Scripture  is,  in  brief,  characterized  by  a  rever- 
ent familiarity — ^it  is  that  of  a  devout  but  not  su- 
perstitions student  The  other  characteristic  is 
the  moral  and  spiritual  fruitfulness  of  the  au- 
thor's exposition.  He  believes,  evidently,  that 
all  Scripture  is  **  profitable,"  and  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  expositor  to  discover  the  profit 
in  Scripture,  and  to  make  all  study  and  nil  ex- 
position subordinate  thereto.  The  life  of  David 
IS  not,  therefore,  to  him  like  the  life  of  a  classic 
hero ;  it  is  not  to  be  studied  primarily  for  its  his- 
toric interest ;  it  is  the  record  of  a  life  written  as 
an  example  or  a  warning,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times the  other;  and  in  every  chapter  he  seeks 
to  bring  directly  and  immediately  before  the 
reader  the  lesson  of  the  life.  Thus  the  story 
of  the  shepherd-king  is  brought  to  bear  directly 
upon  oar  common  experiences,  both  by  the  rev- 
erent realism  of  the  exposition,  and  by  the  direct 
moral  and  spiritual  purpose  of  the  expositor.  We 
commend  the  work  heartily  both  to  the  student 
and  to  the  reader,  especially  to  the  latter. 
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ST7MMABT  OF  8CIBNTIFI0  PBOGBBS& 

THE  month  of  October,  like  its  predecessor, 
offers  us  no  instance  of  the  discovery  of  a 
new  comet  or  asteroid,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  interesting  matters  in  connection  with 
more  abstruse  studies  have  come  to  hand.  Pro- 
fessor Parser  presents  an  attempt  at  a  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  difficnit  points  in  theoretical 
astronomy.  It  seems  probable,  mainly  from  the 
researches  of  Delaunay,  that  that  portion  of  the 
secular  inequality  in  the  moon^s  mean  motion 
which  is  anexplained  by  the  ordinary  fermulse 
of  celestial  mechanics  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  as  the  effect  of  the  fiiction  of  ocean  tidal  cur- 
vents  in  retarding  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon 
its  axis.  Profe^r  Purser,  on  the  other  hand, 
examines  the  question  as  to  how  neariy  the  en- 
ergy which  is  converted  into  heat  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  tides  is  equivalent  to  the  energy 
lost  by  the  earth  in  its  diminished  rotation  on 
its  axis.  He  finds  that  these  quantities  are  al- 
most exactly  equivalent,  and  furthermore  that 
the  energy  is  in  fact  meiely  transferred  from  the 
earth's  rotation  to  the  moon*s  orbit,  so  that  the 
total  energy  of  the  system  remains  the  same. 

Professor  D'Arrest,  well  known  by  his  re- 
searches among  the  nebnlie,  and  who  has  of  late 
years  undertaken  the  highly  important  work  of 
a  spectroscopic  examination  of  all  stars,  states 
that  now  that  the  attempts  to  attach  a  direct 
chemical  meaning  to  the  metallic  absorption 
lines  in  the  spectra  of  certain  stars  have  been 
given  up,  there,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  an  un- 
expectedly great  interest  to  the  astronomer  in 
the  prismatic  analysis  of  the  light  of  the  fixed 
stars.  It  appears,  namely,  that  there  is  a  plain 
eonnection  between  the  occurrence  of  spectra 
with  strongly  mari^ed  absorption  lines  and  the 
ocenrrence  of  red  and  variable  stars.  He  him- 
self cites  twenty-^three  well-marked  coincidences 
of  this  kind,  and  urges  a  further  investigation  of 
the  subject. 

In  some  remarks  on  the  results  accomplished 


in  connection  with  the  Argentine  Uranometry, 
Professor  Gould  suggests  that  we  may  be  able 
to  determine  the  position  of  our  sun  with  refer- 
ence to  its  own  auster,  and  the  position  of  the 
cluster  itself  with  reference  to  other  portions  of 
the  universe,  by  considering  on  the  one  hand 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  well-marked  zone 
of  very  bright  stars  inclined  to  the  Milky  Way, 
and  on  the  other  the  hypothesis  of  an  equable 
distribution  of  stars. 

M.  Champion,  in  a  memoir  on  the  taihi  of 
comets,  shows  that  at  the  distance  at  which 
these  commence  to  be  seen  the  rays  of  the  sun 
would  not  produce  an  appreciable  elevation  of 
temperature  in  such  a  highly  rarefied  substance. 

A  new  calculation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
sun  is  proposed  by  M.  VioUe,  who  concludes 
the  true  mean  temperature  of  its  surface  to  be 
about  2000<'  C. 

The  construction  by  Clark  of  the  great  re- 
fracting telescope  for  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory seems  to  have  given  some  stimulus  to  simi- 
lar attempts  in  Europe,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  a  twenty-inch  lens  is  nearly  completed 
for  the  new  observatory  of  Strasbnig,  while  thir- 
ty-inch lenses  are  being  made  both  for  the  Paris 
and  the  Vienna  observatories;  in  addition  to 
which  a  silvered  glass  mirror  of  four  feet  aper- 
ture is  being  erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  latter. 

In  Meteorological  matters  we  note  the  appeal 
made  by  Colond  Strange,  of  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  India,  and  Mr.  Balfonr  Stewart  to  as- 
tronomers and  meteorologists  in  lavor  of  a  more 
rational  way  of  treating  meteorology.  They  seem 
to  favor  the  idea  that  yariable  and  to  some  ex- 
tent unknown  influences  are  exerted  by  the  sun 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  study  of  the  sun, 
both  as  regards  its  spots,  radiation,  etc.,  mast 
form  the  true  basis  or  rational  physical  meteor- 
olojnr. 

The  meteorological  committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  have  directed  that  forecasts  of  the  weath- 
er be  prepared  daily  in  the  office  as  experiment- 
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al  studies,  from  which  we  gather  that  it  may 
not  be  long  ere  Great  Britain  will  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  a  system  bat  little  if  at  all  in- 
ferior to  the  weather  probabilities  of  the  United 
States. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  &cilities  enjoyed  by 
the  Army  Sif^ial- office  in  the  prosecution  of 
meteorological  researches  is  forcibly  illastrated 
by  the  statement  in  its  last  monthly  review, 
that  442  stations  send  in  reports  with  sufficient 
expedition  to  enable  the  review  to  be  issued 
promptly  within  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  the 
month. 

So  far  as  this  publication  of  the  Signal-office 
comes  into  the  hands  of  scientific  meteorologists, 
it  appears  to  receive  very  general  praise  as  being 
a  concise  summary  of  the  principal  atmospheric 
phenomena  bearing  upon  storms.  Of  these  lat- 
ter thirteen  were  chronicled  during  September, 
five  of  which  were  well  developed  revolving 
storms.  That  which  passed  along  the  Carolina 
coast  on  the  28th  of  the  month  developed  a  force 
that  has  been  very  generally  compared  to  the 
hurricane  of  1854,  and  produced  gr^t  destruc- 
tion from  Florida  to  Virginia.  The  map  of  rain- 
fall for  the  month  shows  that  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio  continued  to  experience  the  severe 
drought  that  has  so  greatly  injured  the  harvests 
in  those  States. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  not  im- 
proper in  this  place  to  record  the  terribly  de- 
structive typhoon  that  passed  over  Hong-Kong 
on  the  28d  of  September,  by  which  great  dam- 
age to  property  was  caused,  attended  by  a  loss  of 
life  estimated  at  80,000.  It  will  be  remember* 
ed  that  on  the  9th  of  August  an  equally  destruc- 
tive typhoon  passed  over  Nagasaki.  The  latter 
storm  was  in  a  meteorological  point  of  view  even 
more  interesting  than  the  former,  and  we  confi- 
dently look  for  some  systematic  investigation 
into  these  two  storms.  Coming  as  they  do  at  a 
time  when  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  na- 
tions are  considering  the  propriety  of  telegraphic 
storm  warnings,  these  occurrences  can  but  tend 
to  hasten  the  achievement  of  that  which  is  now 
an  indispensable  portion  of  the  machinery  of 
every  civilized  nation— the  storm  bureau. 

Professor  Prestel,  in  tracing  the  hbtory  of  the 
great  storm  that  occurred  in  Europe  on  the  22d 
of  November,  1878,  concludes  that  on  the  17th 
of  the  month  this  disturbance  was  central  over 
North  Carolina,  and  that  during  the  five  follow- 
ing days  it  passed  northeastward  over  New  Bruns- 
wick and  thence  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  North 
Sea ;  the  author  thus  adds  one  to  tlie  slowly  in- 
creasing number  of  cases  in  which  severe  storms 
have  been  traced  across  the  ocean ;  and  himself 
announces  in  the  following  words  his  adhesion 
to  one  of  the  general  principles  that  have  grad- 
ually been  gaining  ground  in  Europe,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  storm  predictions  have 
been  made  out  in  this  country  during  the  past 
four  years :  '*  The  details  of  the  path  of  any  given 
storm  are  determined  both  as  to  space  and  time 
by  the  very  variable  position,  form,  and  extent 
of  the  sub-tropical  area  of  high  barometer."  In 
a  further  continuation  of  his  work  Professor 
Prestel,  however,  treads  upon  dangerous  ground, 
in  that  he  attributes  to  some  lunar  influence  the 
fiipt  that  the  severe  storms  of  November,  1864 
and  1878,  pursued  almost  identical  paths. 

The  Dutch  Meteorological  Institute  has  pub- 


lished a  valuable  chart  by  ComeUssen,  showing 
for  each  season  of  the  year  the  mean  barometric 
pressure,  and  the  frequency  of  storms  for'  each 
square  degree  of  the  ocean  in  the  neighboifaood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  for  many 
^ears  to  admire  the  energy  shown  by  Leverrier 
m  the  conduct  of  his  International  Meteoroloi^ 
ical  Bulletin  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  hat 
ordered  an  inspection  of  the  meteorological  serv- 
ice of  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  a  report  upon 
its  present  condition. 

A  posthumous  paper  by  Bosa,  whose  deatii  on 
the  11th  of  Jannaiy  last  has  already  been  an- 
nounced, contains  a  further  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  relation  between  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism and  solar  phenomena.  He  endeavors  to 
establish  a  connection  between  periodic  changes 
in  the  diameter  of  the  sun  and  the  corresponding 
changes  in  the  magnetic  variation. 

The  formation  of  the  American  Electrical  So- 
ciety, having  its  head-quarters  at  Chicago,  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  the  month.  General  Anson 
Stager  was  chosen  president.  Although  its  mem« 
bership  is  apparently  confined  at  present  to  the 
practical  telegraphei's  of  the  country,  yet  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  by  the  addition  of  scientific 
investigators  the  society  will  seek  a  wide  field 
of  usefulness,  and  stimulate  the  prosecution  of 
electrical  research  in  our  midst. 

Professor  Joseph  Henry  states  that  his  own 
observations  on  the  phenomena  of  sound  in  con* 
nection  with  efficiency  of  fog-signals  do  not  con- 
firm the  deductions  recentiy  made  by  Professor 
IVndall.  The  latter  attributes  the  deadening 
of  sounds  produced  by  common  fog-bells,  the 
siren,  etc.,  to  the  reflection  and  absorption  of 
mixtures  of  hot  and  cold  air;  but  Professor 
Henry  concludes  that  the  loss  of  sound  is  due 
principally  to  its  refraction,  whereby  it  is  bent 
out  of  its  course  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pass 
above  the  observer*s  head. 

Profossor  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  commenting  on 
the  recent  work  of  Van  Der  Waals  on  the  gase- 
ous and  liquid  states,  applies  Clausius^s  *^  theo- 
rem of  the  mean  virials**  to  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Andrews  on  carbonic  acid  and  other  liqne- 
fiable  gases,  and  demonstrates  that  the  mole- 
cules repel  each  other  when  the  gas  is  being  com- 
pressed still  further  after  having  been  reduced  to 
the  liquid  state,  but  that  before  reaching  the 
state  of  liquefiiction  they  attract  each  other. 
These  molecular  forces  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion are,  however,  much  inferior  to  the  re- 
pulsive force  due  to  the  kinetic  energy  called 
heat,  whidi  produces  the  general  force  of  ex- 
pansion by  means  of  which  the  gases  resist  the 
external  forces  holding  them  under  compression. 
This  condusion  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
remarkable  theory  of  atoms  developed  by  Bos- 
oovich  over  a  century  ago. 

Among  the  items  of  recent  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subjects  of  Mineraloffif  and  Gtology 
tiiat  have  come  to  our  notice  since  our  last  sum- 
mary, we  may  refer  to  the  remarkable  fall  in  the 
value  of  Braatlian  amethysts  in  consequence  of 
their  discovery  in  immense  numbers.  Certain 
new  mines  wei^  opened  not  a  great  while  ago, 
the  first  transmissions  from  which  brought  lai^ 
prices;  but  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
taken  out  over  a  considerable  area  glutted  the 
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market  to  such  an  extent  that  gems  of  fine  qual- 
ity bring  bat  a  trifle  per  hundred  pounds. 

Among  the  new  minerals  announced  more  or 
less  recently  we  may  mention  Rivotite,  Living- 
stonite,  Foresite,  and  Vesselyite. 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  Spitsbergen  is  an- 
nounced as  having  been  made  during  Uie  past 
summer,  although  no  special  intimation  of  its 
commerdol  value  is  given.  Mines  of  the  same 
character  have  been  detected  on  the  Fatagontan 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  promise  to 
be  of  great  importance  in  supplying  the  steamers 
passing  through  the  straits.  There  are  three 
principal  veins,  of  which  the  largest  is  many  feet 
m  thickness,  and  all  are  quite  accessible  from 
the  water's  edge. 

The  great  commercial  value  of  the  magnetic 
iron  sands  of  New  Zealand,  worked  to  so  much 
advantage  in  the  manufincture  of  steel,  has  called 
attention  to  the  very  extensive  deposits  of  the 
same  substance  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
seveial  establishments  are  now  engaged  in  gath- 
ering this  and  forwarding  it  to  England.  At 
one  place  about  thirty  tons  a  day  are  extracted. 
The  separation  of  this  sand  from  other  substances 
mixed  mechanically  with  it  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  a  new  magnetic  ore  separator, 
which  has  also  been  used  to  advantage  in  other 
localities,  wnere  the  ore  by  roasting  is  converted 
into  a  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  then  pulverized, 
and  the  iron  extracted. 

Bfany  communications  have  been  made  at  the 
meetings  of  the  various  summer  scientific  associ- 
ations in  refei^ence  to  subjects  of  geological  in- 
terest, both  local  and  generaL  So  numerous  are 
they,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to 
attempt  any  complete  summanr.  We  may  re- 
fer, however,  to  one  by  Mr.  Belt  in  reference  to 
the  formation  of  the  Siberian  steppes,  which  are 
closely  related  to  corresponding  formations  in 
North  America.  This  author  takes  the  ground, 
as  the  result  of  careful  examination,  against  their 
being  of  marine  origin,  as  generally  supposed. 
On  the  contraiy,  he  thinks  they  aro  fresh-water 
deposits  nuuie  during  the  ice  period  in  conse- 
quence of  the  damming  up  of  the  waters  by  ice, 
causing  an  accumulation  of  sand,  gravd,  pebbles, 
and  boulders  over  a  vast  area. 

The  determination  of  the  occurrence  of  alu- 
minium in  certain  plants  has  been  the  subject  of 
inrestigation  by  Professor  Church,  who  has  found 
a  notable  percentage  in  several  species. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  detection  of 
vanilline  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine-tree,  or 
at  least  the  possibility  of  converting  coniferine 
into  this  substance.  At  the  preeent  time  an  es- 
tablishment in  Berlin  is  engaged  in  making  this 
substance,  which,  by  its  greater  cheapness  and 
aXiefs^  equal  excellence,  promises  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  natural  vanilla  bean.  An  ordinair 
tree  is  said  to  furnish  about  twenty  dollars'  worth 
of  the  substance,  without  injuring  the  wood  for 
any  practical  oses. 

The  new  dyes  of  Croisaante  and  Bretonni^re, 
so  recentiy  announced,  are  rapidly  coming  into 
favor,  several  establishments  in  France  and  Ger- 
many having  undertaken  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale.  These  are  characterized  by  extreme 
cheapness  of  cost,  being  much  less  than  that  of 
the  natural  dye-stuffs,  such  as  logwood,  etc ,  while 
the  variety  of  tints  is  very  great,  including  nearly 
all  colors  excepting  the  reds,  yellows,  and  greens. 


These  coloring  matters  have  a  remarkable  affini- 
ty for  organic  substances,  and  can  be  fixed  upon 
the  tissues  without  the  necessity  of  any  mordant. 
They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  certain  sul- 
phides on  a  great  variety  of  matters. 

A  new  petroleum  product,  under  the  name  of 
vaseline,  has  lately  been  introduced  in  the  mar- 
ket. It  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
transparent  jelly,  and  is  said  to  be  valuable  for 
the  manufiwture  of  various  emollients  for  surgi- 
cal uses. 

The  movements  qf  the  ChaUenger  continue  to 
be  of  special  interest  in  the  Geographical  record, 
the  latest  advices  being  to  the  middle  of  July,  at 
which  time  she  had  been  to  the  Feejees,  and  was 
about  proceeding  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  Torres 
Straits.  Seventy-five  cases  of  zoological  collec- 
tions preserved  in  alcohol  have  recentiy  been  for- 
warded to  England. 

The  various  government  expeditions  that  have 
been  engaged  during  the  past  summer  in  explor- 
ing different  portions  of  North  America  have 
either  returned  to  Washington  or  are  on  their 
way,  and  we  hope  to  give  an  account  of  the 
principal  results  accomplished  in  our  next  sum- 
mary. Unusually  rich  material  has  been  gath- 
ered by  man  V  of  them  in  the  lines  of  zoology 
and  paleontology,  and  excellent  geodetic  and 
geological  workhas  been  done.  Mr.  Dall,  who, 
under  the  Coast  Survey,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  exploration  of  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska, 
has  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Among  other 
discoveries  made  by  him  is  that  of  an  enormous 
glacier  three  or  four  miles  wide  and  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  miles  in  length,  being  one  of  the  lar- 
gest known  outside  of  Greenland.  He  also  made 
some  interesting  observations  upon  the  height  of 
Mount  St  EUoa,  which  by  trigonometric  oscula- 
tion he  estimates  at  folly  19,000  feet,  thus  great- 
ly exceeding  in  altitude  any  other  peak  in  North 
America. 

Under  the  head  of  MkroKopioid  Science  we 
notice  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  Philadelphia,  page  76, 1874,  a  paper  by 
Professor  Leidy  upon  the  **  Enemies  of  JXJI»- 
gia"  They  were  frequentiy  found  within  the 
intestines  of  naU,  prietina^  eluEtogasierj  and 
cBeobsonutf  and  the  animalcnJe  Stentor  piifmor- 
pkms  seemed  to  be  particularly  fond  of  them. 
On  one  occasion  a  if  eator  was  accidentally  fixed 
by  pressing  down  the  cover  of  an  animalcule 
cage  on  a  difflugia  which  it  had  swallowed; 
after  repeated  elongations  and  contractions,  the 
Btenior  liberated  itself  by  splitting  through  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  of  its  b<^y,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  each  half  became  separated 
as  a  distinct  indiridnaL  In  the  same  number  of 
the  Proceedings,  page  88,  are  some  interesting 
remarks  also  by  Professor  Leidy  on  the  revivifi- 
cation of  Hoti/er  vulgariM.  In  the  first  experi- 
ment the  glass  slides  were  dried  in  a  room  where 
the  thermometer  stood  at  80° ;  twelve  hours  aft- 
erward the  slides  were  examined,  water  was  ap- 
plied, a  number  of  the  apparentiy  dead  rotifera 
imbibed  it,  and  in  half  an  hour  exhibited  their 
usnal  movements.  The  same  slides  were  again 
dried,  and  examined  the  next  day.  Several 
houn  after  moistening  only  two  rotifera  were 
noticed  moring.  In  a  subsequent  experiment 
they  were  exposed  to  a  hot  sun  during  the  after- 
noon, and  an  examination  of  the  slides  was  made 
the  following  morning.    After  moistening  the 
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rotifers  continued  motionless.  These  obsenra- 
tions  confirm  what  had  been  alixsadjr  stated  by 
others,  that  when  actually  dried  the  rotifers  are 
incapable  of  revivification.  In  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Proceedings  Professor  Leidy  notices 
some  new  fresh-water  rhitopods,  wblcn  appear 
to  be  furnished  with  tofts  of  tail-like  appendages, 
whence  he  concludes  they  belong  to  a  new  genus, 
and  as  they  have  all  the  essential  characters  of 
nmceba,  he  proposes  to  name  the  genus  Ovra- 
watba. 

We  call  attention  to  Herr  )idller*s  new  Typen- 
platte  of  DiatomaceiB,  which  is  a  mar^-el  of  deli- 
cate microscopical  manipulation,  remarkable  not 
alone  for  the  beauty  of  the  forms,  but  for  their 
method  of  arrangement  The  names  are  deli- 
cately photographed  directly  under  each  speci- 
men, and  the  specimens  themselves  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  also  photographed. 

In  a  previous  notice  we  mentioned  Mr.C&rter*s 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Eotoon  canadense.  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  replied  in  tlie  June  number  of  the 
Annals  of  Natural  History,  1874,  very  full^,  and 
to  that  we  must  refer  those  interested  in  the 
question.  He  asserts  that  a  true  nommuline 
wall,  not  a  layer  of  chrysolite  aciculai,  as  assert- 
ed by  Professors  Bowney  and  King,  but  a  cal- 
cartons  lamelhi,  exists,  in  which  the  tubuli, 
straight  and  parallel,  are  easily  distinguishable. 

At«  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Leidy  described 
a  curious  rhizopod  found  in  a  mill  pond,  and 
measuring  ^^  of  an  Inch  in  length.  It  moves 
slowly  with  a  snail-like  motion,  and  protrudes 
numerous  papillae  and  processes  which  bristle 
with  rigid  spicules,  which  can  be  shortened  or 
withdrawn — a  peculiarity  that  separates  the  ani- 
mal so  widely  from  its  nearest  ally  that  it  prob- 
ably belongs  to  a  distinct  genus.  It  is  therefore 
named  by  Dr.  Leidy  Dinamaba  ntirabiUs,  A 
very  curious  and  interesting  discovery  of  what 
appear  to  be  fresh-water  polycystinsB  has  lately 
been  made,  and  a  paper  emUxlying  all  at  pres- 
ent known  with  regard  to  them  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  George  W.  Morehouse ;  hitlier- 
to  they  have  been  considered  exclusively  marine, 
and  are  found  in  the  deepest  sea  soundings,  where, 
either  from  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
or  other  causa,  the  foraminifera  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  lamented  Professor  H.  J.  Clark 
published  in  1866  in  SiUiman's  Journal  a  paper 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  sponge  was  an 
aggregation  of  flagellate  infusoria,  a  ooroponnd 
protOEoan  animal ;  the  same  view  had  .been  sub- 
stantially announced  a  little  before  by  Mr.  Carter. 
Haeckel  has  more  recently  modified  this  view, 
contending  that  the  flagelUte  monads  of  Clark  are 
simply  cells  lining  the  general  stomach  cavity  of 
the  sponge,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  a  com- 
pound iniiisorian,  but  a  more  highly  organized 
animal  related  to  the  radiates.  He  regards  the 
sponges  and  acaleplue  as  having  been  evolved 
from  a  common  ancestor,  which  he  terms  Pro^ 
tascvs.  In  the  September  number  of  the  Month- 
Ijf  Microscopical  Journal  are  two  papers  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  those  physicians  who 
consider  the  microscope  as  of  little  value  in  di- 
agnosis. The  first,  upon  the  *^  Diagnosis  of 
Blood  Stains,"  is  by  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Richardson, 
microseopist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  and 
he  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  *'  ufs  are  now 
abUt  by  the  aid  of  high  powers  of  the  microscope,** 


and  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  positively 
distinguish  stains  produced  by  human  blood  from 
those  caused  by  the  blood  of  any  of  our  ordinary 
domestic  animals,  and  this  even  after  the  lapse 
of  fi\-e  years  from  the  date  of  their  primary  pro- 
duction. The  other  paper  b  by  Dr.  Osier,  **  On 
the  Organisms  in  the  IJquor  Sanguinis  ;*'  it  was 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  has 
elicited  considerable  notice.  He  was  not  able, 
however,  to  trace  any  organic  continuity  with 
any  other  recognized  animal  or  vegetable  form, 
or  to  show  that  they  possessed  power  of  repro- 
duction, or  were  at  all  related  to  Bacteria. 

Among  the  more  important  Zoological  works 
that  have  been  received  during  the  past  month  is 
a  volume  in  quarto  on  the  centipedes  and  thou- 
sand-legs of  Mexico  and  Centml  America,  by 
De  Saussure  and  Humbert,  and  published  by 
the  French  government.  It  will  be  useful  to 
American  students  of  these  animals. 

In  embryology  we  have  a  veiy  fully  illustrated 
memoir  by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassis  on  the  jelly- 
fishes  known  as  ctenophora.  The  history  of 
Idifia  roseola  and  Pleurobrachia  rhododaetyla 
is  given  with  remarkable  fullness  and  with  am- 
ple illustrations. 

We  are  now  quite  well  acquainted  with  the 
development  in  the  egg  of  the  six-footed  insects 
and  the  spiders,  but  that  of  the  third  division  of 
tracheate,  or  air-breathing  insects,  the  Myriopo- 
da,  has  hitherto  remained  unknown.  The  blank 
has  been  well  filled  out  by  the  efforts  of  a  Rus- 
sian zoologist,  Metznikoff.  His  paper  appears 
in  Siebold  and  Kolliker*s  Zeitschrift,  It  seems 
that  the  segmentation  of  the  yolk  is  total  in  the 
myriopods,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  Po^ 
dura  by  Ulianin,  another  Russian.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  germ  is  in  other  n»pects  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Podura,  as  described 
by  Packard,  and  suggests  some  interesting  points 
in  the  classification  of  these  two  groups  of  in- 
sects. 

P.  Bortkao,  in  an  article  on  the  respiratory 
organs  of  the  spiders,  in  the  German  Archivjir 
Naturgeschichte,  confirms  the  discovery  of  Menge 
and  Siebold  that  these  creatures  respire  both  by 
so-called  lungs  and  trachesB.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  these  quasi  lungs  are  in  reality  mod- 
ified trachesB,  for  which  Bertkan  suggests  the 
name  of  '*  lamellate  trachesB.** 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  a  sys- 
tematic work  on  the  spiders  of  France,  by  the 
energetic  naturalist,  M.  Simon,  of  Paris.  The 
plates  are  beantifully  executed.  Meanwhile  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  are  repub- 
lishing, under  th^  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Burgess, 
Hentz's  illustrated  papers  on  the  spiders  of  North 
America.    The  volome  will  be  issued  soon. 

The  French  government  two  years  since  sent 
M.  G.  Pouchet  on  a  scientific  mission  to  the 
laboratory  of  living  animals  at  Concameau.  He 
applied  hinaself  to  the  study  of  the  changes  of 
color  in  fishes.  In  his  report  to  the  government 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  minute  anatomy  of 
the  masnes  of  pigment  which  are  the  seat  of  the 
colors  displayed  by  fishes,  reptiles,  and  batra- 
chians,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lower  animals. 
These  pigments  are  either  liquid  or  solid,  form- 
ing a  granular  mass.  The  cells  in  which  they 
are  contained  he  calls  chromobhsts.  During 
life  these  cells  are  dilated,  but  in  death  they  are 
oontiacted,  thus  producing  the  lividity  often  seen 
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in  deiifl  fishes.  This  change  in  color  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  tho  nenroas  system ;  the  facts 
that  the  chromatic  fnnctions  of  the  chameleon 
are  arrested  during  sleep,  and  that  the  colors  of 
fishes,  as  the  **  seiches,  change  when  we  irri- 
tate them,  are  proofs.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  these  changes  of  color  are  produced  with 
extreme  rapidity  by  the  fish  simply  seeing  some 
external  object  which  gives  a  shock  to  the  brain. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  change  of  color 
b  voluntary  or  not.  The  means  taken  to  test 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system  were  to  remove 
the  eyes.  When  this  was  done  the  fish  becanAe 
intermediate  in  color  between  the  dark  hues  it 
assumed  when  placed  on  a  dark  bottom  and  on 
a  lighter  sandy  bottom,  and  this  tint  did  not 
change  whether  the  fish  was  placed  on  one  or 
the  other.  He  also  proves  that  the  great  sym- 
pathetic nerve  governs  this  change  of  color.  In 
fine,  then,  tlie  point  of  departure  of  this  fiicnlty 
id  the  retina,  the  impressions  on  which,  commu- 
nicated to  the  brain,  react  in  the  pigment  cells 
of  the  skin,  tnd  the  nerves  rognlate  the  action 
by  the  mediation  of  the  great  sympathetic.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
in  the  eyeless  blind  fish  of  Mammoth  and  other 
caves  there  are  no  pigment  cells,  and  consequent- 
ly the  fish  is  white ;  and  the  blind  craw-fish  and 
some  eyeless  insects  are  either  white  or  much 
paler  than  allied  forms  out-of-doors. 

The  reptiles  and  batrochians  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  are  bchig  described  and  figured 
by  MM.  Dam^ril  and  Bocourt  in  a  work  pub- 
lished by  the  French  government. 

The  blind  snake,  cedlia,  it  appears  by  the 
researches  of  a  Russian  naturalist,  has,  when 
young,  before  leaving  the  body  of  the  mother — 
for  this  animal  is,  as  he  finds,  sometimes  vivip- 
arous— branchisB  like  tlie  tailless  batmchian  of 
South  America  known  as  NotodelphU  orifera. 
It  follows  that  these  young  eedlia  are  adapted 
for  an  aquatic  life,  and  should  be  looked  for  in 
pools  of  water  rather  than  damp  earth,  where 
the  adults  live. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  of  Wheeler's  survey  of  the 
Territories,  has  published  a  "  Report  upon  Or- 
nithological Specimens  collected  in  the  Y^ars 
1871,  1872,  and  1878,"  forming  a  pamphlet  of 
148  pages. 

One  of  tlie  most  interesting  papers  on  the 
mammals  is  by  Sir  Vincent  Brooke,  on  the  ge- 
nus CervulMM,  in  which 'in  a  striking  way,  by 
word  and  figure,  he  considers  its  genealogy,  and 
thinks  that  the  two  allied  genera,  Cervus  and 
Cervulug,  were  differentiated  **fiir  into  the  geo- 
logical past."  Cervului  is  a  diminutive  deer  liv- 
ing in  India  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

in  addition  to  the  poinia  above  referred  to  of 
a  JEoological  purport,  we  may  refer  to  a  valuable 
paper  by  Professor  Huxley  upon  the  American 
genus  Memobranchug^  which  luw  been  treated  by 
him  in  bis  usual  able  manner,  and  published  by 
the  Zoological  Society. 

The  views  of  Professor  E.  S.  Morse  in  refer- 
ence to  the  aflinities  of  the  brachiopod  mollusks 
— namely,  that  they  are  actually  annelids  or 
worms — have  been  indorsed  by  Professor  Kowa- 
lewsky,  who  at  the  time  was  unaware  of  the  an- 
ticipation of  his  own  views  by  Professor  Morse  in 
coming  first  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Professor  Allman  has  announced  what  he 
considers  a  new  form  of  the  liydroxoa,  mad»the 


type  of  a  special  order,  Thecomeduscsj  and  be- 
lieved to  be  in  every  respect  distinct  fi-om  the 
true  hydroids. 

Professor  Seely  mentions  the  discovery  in  the 
London  day  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  so  rich  in 
vertebrate  fossils,  of  a  fossil  bird,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  most  closely  allied  to  the  emu, 
and  to  have  at  the  same  time  certain  relations 
to  the  apter}'x  of  New  Zealand. 

A  paper  by  Dufosstf,  published  in  tho  Annates 
de»  Sciences  Naturelles^  discusses  the  subject  of 
sounds  produced  by  fishes,  especially  those  that 
are  caused  by  means  of  the  complicated  air-blad- 
ders of  certain  species,  particularly  the  scienoids. 

Operations  in  the  department  of  Pisciculture 
have  been  prosecuted  during  the  past  summer, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  a  large  scale,  those 
in  behalf  of  tho  United  States  being  of  very 
great  magnitude,  and  meeting  with  very  gratify- 
ing success.  Several  millions  of  young  shad 
were  transferred  from  the  hatching  establish- 
ments at  Castleton  on  the  Hudson,  and  Hol- 
yoke  on  the  Connecticut,  to  Western,  Northern, 
and  Eastern  waters,  the  most  distant  shipment 
being  to  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos  of  Texas. 
The  United  States  salmon -breeding  establish- 
ments on  the  Sacramento  River  and  the  Penob- 
scot have  also  been  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
six  millions  of  eggs  having  been  actually  ob- 
tained from  the  former,  of  which  five  millions 
were  sent  East,  and  one  million  wero  placed  in 
the  river.  The  spawn  has  not  been  taken  from 
the  salmon  of  the  Penobscot  establishment,  but 
several  millions  are  looked  for. 

Several  specimens  of  the  sterlet,  a  small  Rus- 
sian sturgeon  highly  valued  as  an  article  of  food, 
have  been  successfully  transferred  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  where  they 
attract  much  attention.  Extensive  preparations 
aTB  being  made  to  secure  a  satisfectory  exhibi- 
tion of  the  fisheries  at  the  Centennial  celebnu 
tion,  Norway  having  intimated  its  intention  of 
famishing  a  complete  representation  of  those 
of  Northern  Europe.  It  is  hoped  that  the  ex- 
hibition on  tho  part  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  behindhand  in  extent  and  completeness, 
in  view  of  the  many  departments  of  the  fisheries 
prosecuted  in  this  country.  Among  these  should, 
of  course,  be  included  every  thing  connected  with 
the  capture  and  treatment  of  the  cetaceans  and 
seals,  both  fur  and  hair,  as  well  as  the  fishes 
proper,  whether  taken  for  food,  for  manure,  for 
oil,  or  other  purposes. 

The  enormous  consumption  of  vegetable  fibre 
for  the  manu&cture  of  paper  of  different  quali- 
ties has  rendered  it  necessary  to  search  for  new 
sources  of  supply,  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom 
having  been  ransacked  to  furnish  a  suitable  fibre 
that  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  wants  of  the  day.  It  is  now  announced  that 
the  great  desideratum  can  largely  be  met  in  the 
stock  of  wild  rice  (Zizania  aquaticd)  of  the  North- 
em  liJces,  this  having  the  special  merit  of  being 
measurably  free  finom  silex,  which  interferes  so 
greatly  in  the  manufecture  of  nuiny  articles.  It 
is  announced  that  a  hundred  thousand  tons  can 
easily  be  gathered  annually  from  the  watera  of 
Canada  alone. 

Among  Botanical  items  of  interest  we  men- 
tion that  M.  Heckel,  of  France,  has  successfully 
investigated  the  mode  in  which  the  movement 
of  the  stamens  in  the  common  barberry  is  ef- 
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fected.  The  irritable  portion  is  here  the  inner 
surface  of  the  filament,  which,  when  toached  by 
an  insect  in  its  search  for  honey,  is  thrown  snd- 
denly  to  the  centre  of  the  flower,  at  the  same 
time  discharging  the  pollen.  By  the  aid  of  an* 
aesthetics  longitudinal  sections  were  obtained  of 
the  sensitive  portion  in  its  normal  unirritated 
condition,  when  the  oblong  cells  were  seen  to  be 
arranged  in  parallel  rows,  the  yellow  protoplasm 
within  being  uniformly  diffused  and  applied  to 
the  walls.  After  irritation  they  were  found  con- 
tracted to  two -thirds  their  original  space,  the 
contents  collected  to  the  centre,  and  the  cell  wall 
itself  gathered  into  transverse  ridges.  The  re- 
verse was  found  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  tlie 
non-sensitive  outer  snrfiBLce,  the  normal  state  of 
the  cells  being  that  of  contraction,  to  which  they 
return  when  the  temporary  excitement  of  the 
opposite  side  is  at  an  end. 

In  connection  with  the  expedition  of  H.  M.  S. 
Challenger,  botanical  collections,  especially  ma- 
rine, were  made  at  various  points  in  the  Atlantic 
(St.  Thomas  and  the  Bermudas,  the  Asores, 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  St.  Paul's  Bocks,  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  Kerguelen  Land,  etc.),  with  some 
notable  results.  Of  most  interest  is  the  discov- 
ery of  a  sea  grass  at  St.  Thomas,  growing  at  a 
depth  of  five  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and  of  a  genas 
previously  known  to  occur  only  in  the  Bed  Sea 
and  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans ;  the  account  of 
fresh-water  algas  growing  in  the  Hot  Springs,  of 
high  temperature,  at  Furnas  in  the  Azores,  and 
of  the  scanty  flora  of  the  St.  Paul's  Bocks. 
These  lie  near  the  equator,  midway  between 
South  America  and  Amca,  and  over  500  miles 
from  each,  the  whole  group  less  than  a  fourUi  of 
a  mile  in  extent,  and  rising  but  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
above  the  sea.  Careful  search  was  made,  but 
no  trace  of  land  vegetation,  not  even  a  lichen, 
was  discovered,  and  the  marine  flora  even  was 
found  to  be  remarkably  poor.  But  one  or  two 
species  of  algm  were  found  in  abundance,  the 
rest,  scarcely  a  dozen  in  number,  being  minute 
or  rare ;  of  these  five  are  considered  as  new  spe- 
cies, the  remainder  being  identified  with  known 
forms  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  South  America 
or  the  Eastern  continent,  though  in  one  case 
only  Australian,  and  in  another  belonging  to 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico. 

The  botanical  results  of  Lieutenant  6.  M. 
Wheeler*s  explorations  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  in  1871-73  are  published  by  the  Unit- 
ed  States  Engineer  Department  in  the  form  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  collections,  anticipating  the  final 
fuller  report.  Several  new  species  are  described, 
mostly  previously  published. 

In  the  New  York  IHlnme  has  appeared  an 
article  by  Mrs.  Treat,  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
describing  her  experiments  during  the  past  snm- 
mer  upon  the  insect-catching  powers  of  the  Ve- 
nu8*8  fly-trap  {Dionaa  muaeinula\  made  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Darwin.  She  finds  that  each 
healthy  leaf  is  capable  of  capturing  from  three 
to  five  ordinary  flies  in  succession,  and  that  each 
insect  is  killed,  enveloped  in  a  mucilaginous  flu- 
id, dissolved,  and  the  solution  wholly  absorbed 
before  the  re-opening  of  the  leaf,  when  it  is  as 
sensitive  as  at  first.  The  process  occupies  about 
three  days,  but  in  the  case  of  larger  insects,  bee- 
tles and  the  like,  the  course  of  digestion,  though 
as  complete,  requires  more  time,  and  can  be  Ims 
frequently  repeated. 


Observations  upon  the  infiuence  of  forests  on 
climate  made  during  several  years  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  show:  1,  that  the  mean  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  forests  is  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  open  country,  varying 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  2,  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  is  lower  in  the  forest ;  8, 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soU  is  also  con- 
siderably lower  in  the  forest ;  4,  that  the  depth 
of  rain  and  snow  is  less  in  the  forest ;  but,  5,  that 
in  the  forest  a  much  larger  quantity  of  rain  is 
absorbed  by  the  soiL 

*In  the  field  of  Engineering  a  number  of  items 
of  interest  demand  notice.  Work  upon  the  East 
Biver  Bridge  is  progressing  slowly.  It  is  offi- 
cially announced  that  the  Brooklyn  tower  will 
shortly  be  completed.  On  October  24  a  height 
of  259  feet  had  been  attained,  and  there  were 
seven  more  courses,  about  fourteen  feet,  of  stone 
to  be  added.  The  anchorage  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  is  likewise  in  a  forward  state.  The  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  is  pro- 
gressing favorably.  The  caisson  for  the  pivot 
pier  was  recently  launched,  and  a  laiige  force  of 
men  and  seven  boats  are  constantly  employed 
upon  the  structure.  From  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  The  commis- 
sioners  appoint^  by  the  President  to  report  upon 
the  best  plan  of  improving  the  month  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi sailed  recently  for  Europe  upon  a  tour  of 
inspection.  They  propose  (b  examine  the  deltas 
of  the  Danube,  Bhine,  and  other  rivers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  works  there  adopted.  •  A  prelimi- 
nary survey  has  been  made  for  the  proposed  river 
tunnel  at  Buffalo.  The  point  selected  is  just  be- 
low Bufialo,  and  the  length  of  the  tunnd  re- 
quired will  be  2940  feet,  with  a  cutting  4900 
feet  long  on  the  east  side,  and  one  4000  feet  long 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  At  its  lowest  point 
such  a  tunnel  would  be  sixteen  feet  below  the 
river-bed,  with  a  grade  of  sixty  feet  to  the  mile 
each  way  to  the  entrance. 

The  Central  Asian  railway  project,  to  which 
we  have  before  made  reference,  is  again  on  the 
tapis.  One  proposal  is  to  go  by  Orenburg  around 
the  northern  and  eastern  banks  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral ;  a  second  is  a  branch  from  the  projected 
Siberian  railway  by  Ekaterinburg.  A  bridge  over 
the  Volga  and  the  crossing  of  the  mountains  to 
enter  India  would  be  requbite  in  any  case. 

The  Severn  Tunnel,  which  is  to  connect  South 
Wales  with  the  west  of  England  by  a  continu- 
ous line  of  railway,  is  beginning  to  assume  prac- 
tical form.  The  preliminary  sluift,  sunk  at  great 
cost  by  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  strata,  having  given  satisfac- 
tory results,  it  has  been  decided  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  the  company  now  advertise  for  pro- 
posals for  the  construction  of  the  first  half  mile. 
The  tunnel  will  require  several  years  to  complete. 
Another  English  project  is  the  construction  of  a 
canal  which  shall  effect  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Humber  and  Mersey  by  cutting  extensions  of  the 
heads  of  each  nntil  both  meet.  A  proposition 
to  tunnel  the  Mersey  is  likewise  attracting  con- 
siderable interest. 

Iron  ship -building  on  the  Delaware  shows 
commendable  activity.  Besides  the  fleet  of  iron 
8team-«olIiers  building  for  the  Beading  Bailroad 
at  Philadelphia,  we  may  chronicle  the  fact  that 
three  new  steam-ships  are  being  bnilt  fi>r  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steam^sbip  Company  at  Chester. 
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The  keels  of  all  three  ressels  hare  been  laid. 
No  less  than  2000  men  are  now  engaged  on 
the  halls  and  engines.  The  first  of  these  ves- 
sels is  to  be  completed  in  May  next,  and  the  t\ro 
others  respectirely  one  and  two  months  later. 

The  Bessemer  anti-se.isickness  saloon  steamer 
was  recently  launched  at  Hull,  England,  and  will 
shortly  go  into  service.  Her  spe^  is  estimated 
at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hoar.  The 
Bessemer  vessel  will,  however,  find  a  rival  in  the 
CoBtahcL,  recently  constructed  at  great  expense 
for  the  same  traffic.  The  last-named  is  a  twin 
ship,  propelled  by  paddle-wheels  placed  between 
the  connecting  ginlers.  By  the  latest  advices 
she  was  lying  at  Dover  for  a  heavy  sea  to  thor- 
oughly test  her  capabilities. 

Although  great  improvements  in  operating 
railroads  have  been  introduced  within  the  past 
few  years,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  in  no  direction  is  this  felt  to  be  more 
desirable  and  necessary  than  npon  the  question 
of  signals.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  introduce  uniformity  in  signaling 
practice,  and  in  consequence  of  these  efforts  the 
Western  and  Southern  Railway  Association  (now 
the  Railway  Association  of  America)  adopted  in 
1872  a  uniform  code  of  signals,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations for  operating  railways.  Notwithstanding 
these  efforts  there  still  exists  such  diversity  of 
practice  upon  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  to  proddce  considerable  confusion, 
and  to  lead  at  times  to  deplorable  accidents.  To 
secure  reform  in  this  important  subject  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  their  recent 
convention,  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  tliree  to  inquire  into  it  and  report  to  the 
society  with  appropriate  recommendations.  In 
consequence  of  this  action  the  committee  have 
issued  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  railroad  man- 
agers of  the  country,  requesting  the  fullest  infor- 
mation in  each  instance  of  the  practice  which  ob- 
tains with  them. 

So  far  as  the  Centennial  Exposition  is  design- 
ed to  represent  the  condition  of  American  arts 
and  manufactures  its  success  seems  to  be  as- 
sured from  the  fact  just  made  public  that  the 
number  of  applications  from  intending  American 
exhibitors  already  made  call  for  more  space  than 
that  set  apart  by  the  commissioners  for  American 
exhibits.  The  total  amount  of  available  space 
for  exhibition  purposes  wiU  be  about  850,000 
square  feet,  of  which  about  100,000  were  thonglit 
sufficient  for  American  exhibits.  It  appears, 
however,  that  applications  are  already  in  which 
call  for  no  less  than  1 50,000  square  feet.  These 
facts  will  of  coarse  necessitate  much  curtailment 


of  the  space  desired  by  many,  who  have  doubt- 
less asked  for  more  than  they  actually  require. 

In  Tecknolwfjf  we  can  record  the  successful 
introduction  of  the  Henderson  process  for  puri- 
fying iron  by  the  use  of  fluorine  (fluor-spar  being 
the  agentp  at  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  s  works  at  Trenton.  Some  remarka- 
ble results  of  its  employment  are  recorded  in  the 
English  technical  journals,  which  almost  realize 
the  claims  of  the  inventor  that,  through  its  agen- 
cy, the  purest  steel  or  wrought  iron  can  be  made 
from  the  most  inferior  pig,  the  silicon,  phosphor- 
us, and  sulphur  being  thoroughly  eliminated. 
In  the  trials  reported  from  Trenton  the  most  in- 
ferior cinder  pig-iron  that  could  be  obtained  was 
used  to  test  the  process,  and  it  afforded  bur-iron 
of  the  best  quality.  The  introduction  of  the 
Henderson  process  in  other  qimrters  is  announced 
to  take  place  shortly. 

Of  general  interest  is  the  statement  that  steam 
is  now  being  applied  for  the  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing the  fires  in  the  mines  near  Wilkesbarre, 
and,  as  far  as  learned,  with  success.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  same  agent  has  been  successfully 
applied  abroad  where  every  other  had  failed. 

Our  Necrology  for  the  month  embraces  several 
eminent  names  among  the  men  of  science  and  in- 
vention. In  England  we  have  Dr.  F.  E.  Anstie,  a 
distinguished  physician  and  physiologist ;  Mr.  T. 
Man*  Johnson,  Sir  John  Rennie,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Fox,  engineers ;  and  Professor  Robert  E.  Grant, 
the  veteran  comparative  anatomist.  In  Belgi- 
um, Count  du  Bus  de  Guisignies,  well  known 
both  as  an  ornithologist  and  statesman.  In  Ger- 
many, Dr.  W.  Liihders,  who  escaped  all  the  per- 
ils of  the  German  arctic  expedition  of  the,£faasa 
to  full  a  victim  to  African  fex'er  on  the  Ciimer- 
oons.  France  has  experienced  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  the  veteran  geologist  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont Sweden  mourns  the  decease  of  P.rofessor 
A.  J.  Angstrom.  In  our  own  countnr  we  have 
to  mention  Mr.  Hiram  G.  Bloomer,  the  curator 
of  the  California  Academy  of  Science,  and  Mr. 
Hardick,  a  well-known  mechanical  engineer. 

OUBINO  CBOUP  WITH  BROlfnnL 

Dr.  Schnltz,  of  Prague,  has,  it  is  said,  been 
very  successful  in  treating  croup  with  bromine ; 
for  which  purpose  be  uses  half  a  gram  of  puri- 
fied bromine  and  half  a  gram  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  ninety  parts  of  water.  This  is 
inhaled  as  well  as  applied  by  means  of  a  brush. 
Dr.  Gottwell  also,  who  has  repeated  these  ex- 
periments, thinks  that  by  the  use  of  bromine  the 
diphtheritic  membrane  loses  its  consistence,  and 
is  readily  removed. 


(Biiitnf0  8i0tarirnl  Xernrii. 


OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber.— On  the  8d  of  November  elections 
were  held  in  twenty-three  States,  the  result  in- 
dicating a  reaction  against  the  administration. 
In  New  York,  on  the  vote  for  Governor,  the 
Democratic  majority  was  50,309  ;  the  next  As- 
sembly will  consist  of  />3  Republicans  and  7/) 
Democrats :  of  the  members  of  Congress  elected 
15  are  Republican,  1  Independent,  and  1 7  Dem- 
ocrats ;  and  the  constitutional  amendments  sub- 
Voi.  L.— Na  ML-SO 


mitted  were  ratified  by  a  large  majority.  The 
purport  of  these  amendments  is,  that  new  and 
stringent  safeguards  are  prorided  against  bribery 
at  elections,  and  public  officers  are  compelled  to 
swear  that  they  have  used  no  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  votes;  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  Legislature  who  holds  other  office ; 
the  compensation  of  membera  of  the  Legislature 
is  fixed  at  $1500  a  year ;  various  classes  of  spe- 
cial legislation  are  entirely  prohibited ;  the  term 
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of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-GoTemor  after 
1876  will  be  three  years;  the  Governor  will 
have  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  with  a  suit- 
able residence,  and  tlie  Lieatenant-Govemor  of 
$5000 ;  the  Governor  may  veto  parts  of  a  bill 
and  approve  the  rest,;  he  most  act  upon  all  bills 
within  thirty  days  from  the  adjoarnment  of  the 
Legislature;  no  extra  compensation  can  be 
made  to  any  contractor;  the  Jjegislature  may 
dispose  of  the  lateral  canals ;  the  sinking  funds 
of  the  State  must  be  kept  inviolate ;  the  pnblic 
money  shall  not  be  loaned  or  given  for  any  pri- 
vate or  sectarian  purpose ;  no  locality  shall  give 
or  loan  its  property  or  cradit  in  aid  of  any  cor- 
poration. 

In  Virginia  the  Congressional  delegation  stands 
2  Republicans  and  8  Democrats.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia the  3  delegates  are  all  Democrats.  In  Ma- 
ryland also  the  entire  delegation  is  Democratic. 
In  New  Jersey  the  Democratic  majority  for  Gov- 
ernor was  13,233,  the  Congressional  delegation 
consisting  of  5  Democrats  and  2  Republicans. 
In  Wisconsin  the  Congressional  delegation  con- 
sists of  6  Republicans  and  2  Democrats.  In 
Kansas  the  Republican  majority  for  Governor 
wns  over  14,000.  In  Florida  the  Congressional 
delegation  is  Republican,  andiihe  State  Legisla- 
ture has  a  Republican  majority  on  a  joint  balloL 
In  Nevada  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor was  elected,  but  there  is  a  Republican 
majority  in  the  Legislature.  In  Missouri  the 
Democratic  majority  for  Govemoif  was  over 
40,000,  and  the  entire  Congressional  delegation 
is  Democratic.  In  Illinois  the  Republican  ma- 
jority for  State  Treasurer  was  84,805,  and  the 
opposition  majority  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  was  30,506,  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation consisting  of  7  Republicans,  12  Demo- 
crats, and  2  Independents.  In  Massachusetts 
the  Democratic  majority  for  Governor  was  7032 ; 
the  otlier  State  officers  elected  were  Republic- 
ans; General  Butler  was  not  returned.  In  South 
Carolina  Chamberlain's  majority  was  11 ,667.  In 
Michigan  the  majority  was  Republican ;  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  were  defeated.  In  Ten- 
nessee there  was  an  overwhelming  Democratic 
majority.  In  Minnesota  the  Republican  majori- 
ty was  over  5000,  and  the  Legislature  is  Repub- 
lican by  27  majority  on  a  joint  ballot.  In  Aki- 
bama  the  Democratic  majority  for  Governor  was 
over  15,000.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Democratic 
majority  for  Lieutenant-Governor  was  4679 ;  of 
the  Congressmen  10  are  Republicans  and  17 
Democrats;  and  the  Legislature  has  a  Dem- 
ocratic majority  of  9  on  a  joint  ballot.  In  Ar- 
kansas the  entire  Democratic  Congressional  tick- 
et was  elected. 

Turkish  outrages  against  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  the  Danubian  Principalities  have  occa- 
sioned remonstrances  from  the  great  powers.' 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  made  treat- 
ies with  Ronmania  independently  of  the  Porte's 
consent 

The  Carlists  were  defeated  before  Iron,  No- 
vember 10,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  Russian  government  has  resolved  to  in- 
troduce the  Prussian  system  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation, beginning  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  German  Reichstag  was  opened  by  the 
Emperor  William  in  person  October  29.  For- 
kenbeck  was  elected  President  The  German 
project  of  government  for  the  conqnered  prov- 


inces of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has  been  promul- 
gated in  an  imperial  decree  dated  October  29. 
There  will  be  a  Representative  Assembly,  com- 
posed of  10  delegates  from  each  district  diet,  to 
be  elected  for  three  years.  It  will  express  its 
views  upon  the  budget  and  upon  bills  not  re- 
ser%'ed  for  imperial  legislation,  and  also  upon 
bilb  which  are  not  subject  to  discussion  by  the 
district  diets.  The  sittings  will  be  private,  and 
will  be  fixed  as  to  time  and  place  by  the  Emper- 
or. The  Assembly  in  expressing  its  views  to 
the  imperial  government  must  also  give  the  views 
of  the  minority. 

The  trial  of  Knllmann  for  attempting  to  as8a»- 
sinate  Prince  Bismarck  began  at  Warzburg  Oc- 
tober 29.  The  prisoner  admitted  his  gnilt  Aft- 
er a  formal  trial  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years'  imprisonment,  ten  years'  bus- 
pension  of  civil  rights,  and  to  remain  under  sur- 
veillance  for  life. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  re-elected  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  by  700  votee^  against  500 
for  lialph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  difficulty  betw^een  China  and  Japan  about 
Formosa  has  been  amicably  arranged,  China 
paying  an  indemnity  of  500,000  taels— about 
$750,000. 

In  the  great  typhoon  at  Hong-Kong,  Sep- 
tember 22-23,  there  xvere  lost  30,000  lives  and 
$50,000,000  woith.  of  property. 

DISASTERS. 

November  17. — ^Boiler  of  tug- boat  Lily  ex- 
ploded at  Hell  Gate,  New  York  ;  captain,  stew- 
ard, and  deck  hand  killed. — ^The  coast  packet 
Empire  foundered  while  approaching  her  dock 
at  New  Orleans ;  fourteen  passengers  and  several 
of  the  crew  lost 

October  2%. — Burning  of  a  cotton  mill  in  Over, 
Chester  County,  £ngland ;  ten  lives  lost 

November  lO. — Explosion  in  a  chemical  Vic- 
tory at  St.  Denis,  France ;  three  persons  killed 
and  fifteen  injurod.— A  boat  belonging  to  the 
English  war  steamer  Aurora  waa  run  down  in 
the  Clyde,  and  seventeen  men  were  drowned. 

November  20. — £xplosi(Hi  in  a  colliery  at  War- 
ren Vale,  Yorkshire,  England ;  twenty-four  min- 
ers killed. 

OBITTTARY. 

October  23. — Commander  Anstin  Pendergrast, 
commanding  the  receiving-ship  Potomac,  New 
York. — In  Philadelphia,  Commodore  William 
Inman,  the  oldest  retired  officer  of  the  United 
States  navy. — ^In  Westmoreland  County,  Virgin- 
ia, the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Payne,  hite  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Africa. 

November  13. — In  Boston,  Daniel  11.  Haskell, 
editor  of  the  Boston  Evening  Tranacript. — In 
New  York,  Colonel  William  Wilson  (Billy  Wil- 
son, of  the  Sixth  New  York  Volunteers). 

November  29. — At  Coopers  town.  New  York, 
John  H.  Anthon,  P.G.M.  of  Freemasons. 

Oc/o&er  28.— In  Rome,  Italy,  William  H.  Rine- 
hart,  an  American  sculptor. 

October  29. — Death  announced  in  England  of 
John  Laird,  M.P.,  the  well-known  ship-builder. 

November  8. — ^In  London,  Thomas  Miller,  au- 
thor of  Gideon  Giles,  etc.,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

November  20. — In  England,  Tom  Hood,  edit- 
or of  Fun,  and  son  of  the  fiimous  humorist  of 
the  same  name,  aged  thirty-nine  years. 


&iMs  Srauier. 


DURING  the  recent  session  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrch,  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  was  brought  before 
it  bv  its  presiding  officer,  the  renerable  Benjamin 
B.  Smith.  The  question  was  one  which  invoWed 
a  nuinber  of  delicate  and  intricate  points  of  can- 
on law,  and  the  more  it  was  attempted  to  bo  elu> 
ddated,  the  more  obscure  and  invoWed  it  seemed 
to  become.  It  was  referred  to  committees,  it 
was  discussed  by  lay  personages  of  eminence 
learned  in  the  law,  and  anew  the  venerable  pre- 
siding bishop  addressed  himself  to  its  solution. 
It  was  after  one  of  these  last  attempts,  which  had 
taxed  the  patience  and  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  uttermost,  only  to  leave  the  matter  seem- 
ingly in  more  hopeless  confusion  than  before, 
that  a  witty  member  of  the  right  reverend  body, 
reaching  across  to  the  desk  of4is  episcopal  neigh- 
bor, laid  before  him  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing 
these  words,  **  I  ^vould  suggest  as  a  text  appro- 
priate to  this  mournful  occasicm  the  following 
words  from  Genesis,  xltii.  8i,  *But  Benjannn^t 
mtsB  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs.' " 


»if 


We  venture  the  assertion  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  who  has  ever  taught 
school  or  been  connected  with  school  manage- 
ment wiU  thank  the  Drawer  for  presenting  to 
them  the  following  extracts  from  the  annual  i^ 
port  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of 
Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  1866>^7. 
The  records  of  **hifalutin*'  never  pt-esented  any 
thing  more  superb : 

**The  Primary  Centre  School,  summer  and 
winter,  was  instructed  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Grould, 
of  Topsfield.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  mas- 
ter-hand in  genuine  philosophic  simplicity  the 
school  presented  the  same  phases  of  unvarying 
successful  advancement  as  in  former  years,  from 
the  dissonant  mouthings  of  half-fledged  juvenile 
articulation,  through  the  winding  passages  of  syl- 
labicism,  to  the  Mount  Hope  of  spell-reading ;  the 
same  grateful  interspersion  of  gymnastic,  vocal, 
recessive,  and  studious  enaction,  rendering  every 
exercise  equally  a  pastime,  and  romancing  the 
reality  of  first  efforts  in  dry  study. 

'^'rhe  Senior  Centre  School,  summer  term, 
was  conducted  by  Miss  Caroline  E.  Batchelder, 
of  Topsfield,  who  exceeded  herself  in  the  assid- 
uous ability  with  which  she  characterized  her 
school.  Her  order  was  not  stiff  or  staky,  but 
socially  yet  deferentially  absolute.  Under  this 
benign  influence  the  school  peculiarly  prospered 
in  all  the  studies  pursued.  This  school,  the 
winter  term,  was  taught  by  Mr.  Alden  B.  Chad* 
wick,  of  Bradford  (the  associate  committee  hav- 
ing resigned  their  gallant  feminine  preferences 
to  the  stoicism  of  the  superintendent).  Mr. 
Chad  wick,  with  none  of  the  A-la-mode  show-off 
scholastic  superfluities  of  the  day,  was  a  thor- 
ough, practical,  well-ordered,  matter-of-fact 
teacher,  maintaining  his  position  without  fear, 
fiivor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward. 

'^The  Sduth  School,  summer  term,  was  direct- 
ed by  Miss  Clam  P.  Hapgood,  of  Acton,  who  came 
to  us  with  the  prestige  of  success  through  the 
recommendation  of  a  reverend  gentleman  in  our 
vicinage.  Thoroughly  educated  herself,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  the  school  advanced  in  all 


the  branches  with  proportiofiate^mikiency* 
Unis  Ii.  Tandy,  of  Groveland,  succeeded  Miss  H. 
Miss  T.  was  an  enthusiastic,  energetic,  social,  * 
and  decidedly  plucky  young  lady,  *  laying  out* 
one  of  tlie  biggest  hays  the  first  week,  and  hesi- 
tating not  to  remain  with  her  charge  in  the 
storm-beleaguered  school-house  during  one  of 
the  most  tempestuous  nights  of  the  past  winter. 

'*  The  East  School,  summer  and  winter,  was 
kept  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Elliott,  of  Danvers,  who 
by  the  vigor  of  her  administration  remedied  many 
evils  which  had  crept  in  aforetime.  The  whU- 
perinffi  were  stifled,  Vbret^  wntowardnen  guided 
*well  in  hand,*  and  other  nnseholarly  practices 
reformed.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  her 
position.  Miss  £.  by  her  indomitable  seal  and  in- 
terest resolved  a  creditable  success  in  all  branches. 

*  *  The  North  School,  summer  term,  commenced 
under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Anna  D.  Holmes, 
of  Ipswich,  who,  although  considered  a  compe- 
tent teacher,  did  not  exactly  suit  the  *  city*  peo- 
ple, who,  nurtured  in  the  school  of  republican 
freedom,  could  ill  brook  the  stem  discipline  and 
unfamiliar  indignities  perpetrated  on  *  them  and 
theirs,*  but  one,  and  then  another,  till  the  whole 
population  sn  ma»aey  little  and  big,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  whispered,  murmured,  threatened,  de- 
nonneed,  and  at  last,  rising  like  a  volcano,  burst 
with  fiery  indignation  into  open  rebellion,  kick- 
ing up  a  great  dust  in  all  the  region  round  about. 
So  frantically  intense  was  the  convulsion  that  the 
very  animals,  and  even  the  elements,  con.spired 
in  sympathetic  expressiveness.  The  geese,  whose 
micestors  saved  Rome,  with  conscious  political 
importance  loudly  vociferated  *  Quack !  quack ! 
quack!*  The  turkey,  that  true  native  Ameri- 
can, with  indigenous  consequential  pride,  gob- 
bled about  the  calamities  of  foreign  participa- 
tion. Chanticleer,  crested  and  spurred  and  red 
with  ire,  from  an  eminence  blew  a  clarion  note 
of  defiance.  The  bellicose  bull  *  tossed  a  horn' 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  while  the  pacific 
gutnea-hcn,  in  the  spirit  of  true  kindliness,  cried 
out,  earnestly,  *Oo  back!  go  back!  go  back!* 
Nor  these  alone,  for  Trinity  j^ver  itself,  that  evan- 
gelical stream,  swollen  with  rage,  bui'sting  forth 
in  a  torrent  of  wrathful  outpouring,  whirled  and 
boiled  and  eddied  in  irascible  frothings,  threat- 
ening the  city  mole  of  *Long  Wharf*  with  demo- 
lition. To  appease  the  tutdar  deity  of  the  city, 
and  i-elieve  it  from  such  an  impending  visitation, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  throw  the  mistress 
overboard,  Jonah  like,  whereupon  a  great  calm 
ensued. 

**  We  were  more  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
our  next  teacher.  Miss  Mary  G.  Towne,  whose 
ancestral  prepossessions,  educational  qualifica- 
tions, and  gentle  child-like  simplicity  of  man- 
ners conciliated  and  soothed  eveir  rampant  and 
belligerent  feeling  of  the  citizens. 

If  this  can  be  beat,  Vve  are  mistaken. 


Wk  suppose  that  ludicrous  things  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  during  church-time.  Evenr  body 
has  seen  them  and  smiled  at  them.  T^e  last 
instance  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  is  that 

of  a  clergyman  in  C ,  who  while  preaching  a  ^ 

few  Sunday  evenings  since  perceived  a  man  and 
woman  under  the  gallery  in  the  act  of  Idssing  each 
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other  behind  a  hrmn-book.  Instead  of  becom- 
ing e^tcited  At  the  spectacle  or  losing  temper,  he 
beamed  mildly  at  tiiem  over  his  spectacles,  and 
when  the  yoang  man  had  kissed  her  the  fifteenth 
time,  he  merely  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
•**  thirdly,"  and  offered  a  fervent  prayer  in  be- 
half of  ''the  young  man  in  the  pink  neck-tie  and 
the  maiden  iii  the  blue  bonnet  and  gray  shawl, 
who  were  profaning  the  sanctuary  by  kissing 
one  another  in  pew  seventy-eight.  The  young 
wx)man  pulled  her  veil  down,  but  the  young  man 
got  angered.     Every  body  else  smiled. 

WuRS  people  run  for  office  they  must  be  care- 
ful what  they  say.  Recently,  in  Indiana,  a  pa- 
triot who  for  many  years  had  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  be- 
lieved that  he  saw  his  way  through  the  Grangers. 
Therefore  he  smiled  upon  and  spoke  to  the  Gran- 
gers. In  a  biographical  sketch  of  himself  which 
he  introduced  into  one  of  his  speeches  he  made 
this  agricultural  remark:  ''Yes,  I  may  truly 
say,  I  was  born  between  two  rows  of  com."  At 
the  slight  pause  which  followed,  a  broad-chested, 
hairy-^ced  individual  winked  his  eye  at  anoth- 
er Indiana  man  and  obser^'ed,  ''A  pumpkin,  by 
thunder !"  Which  so  far  disconcerted  the  aspir- 
ant that  he  ceased  to  talk. 


losophy,  *'The  more  one  reads  and  hears  of 
great  men,  the  more  reconciled  one  becomes  to 
one*s  own  mediocrity."  Uis  homage  was  for  the 
men  of  wit  and  culture. 


To  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  are  we  indebted  for 
the  following :  Much  clumsy  wit  has  been  level- 
ed at  doctors  in  all  times ;  but  it  was  a  doctor 
who  furnished  the  best  anecdote  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  just  cut  off  a  pattent*s  leg.  A 
friend  of  the  victim  inquired  anxiously  whether 
the  doctor  thought  he  would  soon  get  well. 

''He?**  repli^  the  doctor;  "he  never  had  a 
chance." 

"  Why,  then,  put  him  to  needless  pain  ?*' 

"Oh,  you  can  not  tell  a  patient  the  truth  all 
at  once;  you  tuustjirst  o/allamme  him  a  little  J" 

JuDOB  MooBB,  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of 
Kings  County,  mingles  justice  and  jocularity 
when  occasion  permits.  Recently  when  impan- 
eling a  Grand  Jury  he  requested  those  desiring 
to  be  excused  from  service  to  come  to  the  bar 
and  state  their  excuse.  Two  had  tried  in  vain, 
when  the  third,  feeling  sure  that  he  had  sufficient 
excuse,  shouted,  "  I  am  deaf  in  one  ear  I "  The 
judge  replied,  "  It  was  long  since  decided  that 
the  Grand  Jnry  have  to  hear  but  one  side  of  the 
case :  one  ear  will  suffice." 


In  the  Greville  memoirs,  published  a  few  weeks 
since  in  London,  and  filled  with  gossip,  we  find 
the  following :  "  It  was  of  his  grandmother,  one 
of  the  beauties  of  her  time,  and  clever,  that  Wal- 
pole  said,  'Mrs.  Greville  is  dead, who,  I  be- 
lieve, had  little  to  leave ;  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er even  any  poetry.' Lord  Wellesley  asked 

Plnnket  what  a  personal  narrative  meant.  '  We 
lawyers,* said  Flunket,  'always  understand  per- 
tonal  as  contradistinguished  from  real.^  At  a 
banquet  a  guest  remarked  to  Talleyrand  (the 
French  embassador  at  London),  '  M.  De  Mar- 
boeuf  ^tait  un  pen  Tamant  de  Madame  Pemon ; 
n*est-ce-pas  ?*  Talleyrand  answered,  '  Oni,  mais 
je  ne  sais  pas  dans  quelles  proportions.'  ** 
^  Mr.  Greville  saw  too  much  of  "  great  men**  in 
political  intrigue  to  feel  for  them  either  respect 
or  envy,  and  he  remarks,  with  sententious  phi- 


Thb  late  Dr.  "Blackhead*  Martin,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee — ^so  called  to  distinguish  him 
from  another  Dr.  Martin,  who  had  light  hair — 
besides  being  a  first-class  physician  of  the  old 
school,  was  a  gi^eat  wag,  as  well  as  an  intense 
and  bitter  Henry  Clay  Whig,  and  hated  a  Demo- 
crat worse  than  poison.  One  day  the  doctor  was 
discussing  politics  in  the  saloon  of  one  of  the 
Nashville  hotels,  which,  by-the-way,  was  his  fa- 
vorite pastime  when  not  professionally  engaged, 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  short  in  his  argument 
and  said : 

"  By-the-bye,  did  you  ever  hear  of  my  recipe 
for  killing  a  Democrat  ?'' 

"No,  doctor;  tell  us,** exclaimed  several  of 
the  by-standers.     ^ 

"Well,**  said  the  doctor,  "first  procure  a 
hogshead  full  of  clear  water,  a  strong  negro,  and 
a  bar  of  soap.  Then  place  your  Democrat  in  the 
hogshead,  and  have  the  negro  scour  and  wash 
him  clean.  After  drying  thoroughly,  put  on  him 
clean  linen  and  a  broadcloth  suit,  give  him  a 
drink  of  good  wine,  and  place  a  genuine  Hfivana 
in  his  mouth,  and  he*ll  die  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  from  fright  at  his  changed  condition  !** 


DuBiNQ  "  the  late  unpleasantness*'  the  doctor 
was  locked  up  by  Governor  Andrew  Johnson  for 
reported  outspoken  sentiments  detrimental  to  the 
dispenser  of  "military  justice'*  in  Tennessee. 
After  a  few  days'  confinement  he  was  released 
at  the  intercession  of  friends  and  patients  who 
needed  his  professional  services.  Meeting  a  few 
of  his  friends  in  the  evening,  who  congratulated 
him  upon  once  more  breathing  the  "  air  of  free- 
dom,** he,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  said : 

"  My  recent  confinement  has  taught  me  a  les- 
son which  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  this  trou- 
ble lasts.  Whenever  I  feel  like  swearing  against 
any  one  connected  with  the  government,  I  shall 
walk  up  a  back  alley,  reduce  it  to  writing,  and 
put  a  revenue  stamp  on  it!** 

Thb  death  of  Bishop  Whitehouse,  of  Illinois, 
recalls  to  a  clerical  friend  of  the  Drawer  in  Wis- 
consin an  incident  that  the  bishop  used  to  relate 
in  connection  with  what  is  known  among  Epis- 
copalians as  the  "Pan-Anglican  Council."  It 
is  quite  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Drawer, 
where  it  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time : 

When  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
were  in  attendance  on  what  is  called  the  "Pan- 
Anglican  Council"  in  1 869,  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge conferred  on  a  number  of  them  the  hono- 
rary degree  LL.D.  Of  course  it  wiut  something 
of  an  extraordinary  occasion,  and  every  thing 
was  arranged  to  make  it  as  imposing  to  our  un- 
sophisticated Americans  as  possible.  However, 
among  the  precautionary  measures  adopted  for 
the  occasion  was  one  restricting  the  under-grad- 
uates,  who  line  the  galleries  at  such  times,  from 
entering  into  any  of  the  unusual  denK>nstrations 
for  which  they  are  noted.  On  the  day  and  hour 
appointed,  the  procession, 'made  up  of  the  proper 
officers  and  the  candidates  for  honors,  robed  in 
scarlet,  according  to  prescribed  regulations,  all 
headed  by  the  verger,  entered  the  hall  and  march- 
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ed  to  a  platform  where  the  dignitaries  of  the  nni- 
vendty  were  in  waiting  to  receive  them.  As  soon 
as  they  were  all  arranged  in  order  by  the  officer 
in  charge,  and  the  whole  assemblage  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  next  move  in  the  programme,  there 
ensued  one  or  those  moments  of  decorous  silence 
such  as  sometimes  comes  over  vast  assemblages 
of  people,  and  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
may  be  described  as  ''awful."  Now,  whether  it 
was  "a  contrived  plan,"  or,  better,  an  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  St  is  impossible  to  determine. 
However,  jnst  at  this  period  of  awfvl  tUence,  a 
native  Sophomore,  without  the  fear  of  verger  or 
beadle  before  his  youthful  eyes,  jumps  to  his  feet, 
and  yells,  with  stentorian  voice,  **  Tnree  eheera/or 
the  red  men  of  the  forest  /"  This  was  too  mnch 
and  too  good  for  that  august  assembly,  and  the 
cheers  rolled  up  "  from  pit  to  dome  long  and 
continued.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  no  body 
or  thing  had  been  injured  by  this  willful  infrac- 
tion, and  the  **  red  men  of  the  forest"  were  the 
lions  during  the  remainder  of  their  stay  at  the 
university. 

A  HI88IOVART  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  in  Texas  sends  this : 

At  a  recent  Sunday-school  picnic  in  Western 
Texas  a  gentleman  from  Missouri  urged  the  ben- 
efits resulting  to  society  at  large  from  Sunday- 
schools,  pronouncing  them  ''schools  that  would 
develop  honest  men  and  women,"  when  a  long, 
lank  man,  whose  greasy  buckskin  suit  and  moc- 
cnxined  feet  told  of  the  frontier,  followed  by  half 
a  dozen  children,  presented  hiinself. 

*'Look  here,  stranger,  did  you  say  that  Sun- 
day-schools make  people  honest  ?" 

'•I  did." 

'•  Wa'al,  then,  if  voull  tell  me  whar  thar*s  a 
dozen  or  twenty  of  them,  and  good  pasturage,  if 
I  don*t  come  on  and  bring  my  cattle  and  tie 
right  on  to  some  of  them ;  for  tliar*s  nothing  so 
much  needed  as  honesty  in  Western  Texas." 

Between  cattle  dealing  and  political  disputes, 
one-half  of  the  people  are  "  on  shooting  terms," 
and  no  other  ;  and  it  is  only  Sunday-schools  and 
other  Christian  agencies  that  can  better  this  con- 
dition. 

Thb  prudence  of  the  simplest  New  England 
man  when  present  or  prospective  thrift  is  in 
question  is  proverbial.  Example :  A  Harvard 
professor  went  down  to  one  of  the  beaches  on 
the  New  England  coast  to  bathe  one  stormy  day, 
but  the  men  in  charge  refused  to  let  him  go  in 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  swell.  On  his  way 
back  he  expressed  his  disappointment  and  in- 
dignation to  the  driver  Oi  the  omnibus.  "Well, 
III  tell  you  how  it  is,"  said  the  driver;  "we 
don't  like  to  have  strangers  come  down  here  and 
get  drowned.     It  hurts  the  beach.'* 

Thb  oddest  and  most  embarrassing  scenes 
will  occasionally  happen  in  pi  ices  where  grav- 
ity and  "deportment"  are  positively  essential. 
Thus  recently  in  a  certain  village  in  Ohio  where 
the  church  had  been  undergoing  repairs.  Among 
other  Improvements,  a  new  coat  of  paint  was 
placed  on  the  pews,  followed  by  a  coat  of  var- 
nish ;  the  result  was  most  pleasing  to  tho  eye, 
but  unfortunately  the  varnish  had  been  applied 
so  late  in  the  week  that  it  had  not  had  time  to 
become  hard  before  Sunday,  when  the  congre- 


gation flocked  to  their  seats.  No  apparent  in- 
convenience was  suffered  until  the  clergyman 
was  about  to  deliver  the  benediction,  when  the 
congregation  were  horrified  to  find  that  they 
were  unable  to  stand  up— they  were,  in  fiict, 
glued,  or  rather  varnished,  to  their  seats.  Their 
spasmodic  efforts  to  rise  were  most  distressing 
to  witness.  In  vain  did  the  clergyman  exhort 
them  from  the  pulpit  to  resignation.  They  were 
seised  with  a  kind  of  panic,  all  the  more  fright- 
ful because  they  were  for  the  moment  powerless. 
At  last,  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  simultaneous  and 
Herculean  jerk,  they  managed  to  tear  themselves 
from  their  sittings ;  but  at  what  a  sacrifice  I  The 
pews  were  literally  covered  with  fragments  of 
Sunday  appareL  Shreds  of  silk,  lawns,  calico, 
broadcloth,  and  cassimeres  were  left  as  souvenirs 
of  the  tenacity  of  the  varnish  used  in  beautifying 
that  church,  and  the  hapless  congregation,  rush- 
ing from  the  doors,  hurried  homeward  with  an 
expression  on  their  faces  as  though  their  hearts 
were  even  more  severely  rent  thnp  their  gar- 
ments. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  after  recuperating 
from  his  fatigue  Mr.  Stanley  will  start  in  search 
of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  They  have  not 
been  seen  for  twenty-five  centuries,  and  a  good 
deal  of  well-grounded  anxiety  prevails  in  regard 
to  them. 

A  HBMBBR  of  the  bar  was  recently  in  one  of 
our  tliriving  interior  towns  on  business.  In  the 
hotel  he  was  accosted  by  a  very  agreeable  gentle- 
man, who  finally  wanted  to  know  where  he  was 
from. 

The  legal  gentleman,  not  exactly  relishing  tho 
strangers  familiarity,  answered,  shortly,  "  From 
New  York." 

The  next  question  was,  "  For  what  house  are 
yon  traveling?" 

"  For  my  own." 

"  Yon  are  ?    May  I  ask  your  name  ?" 

"You  may." 

Pause— enjoyable  to  the  lawyer,  embanassing 
to  the  other. 

"Well"  (desperately),  "what  is  your  name?" 

"Jones." 

"What  line  are  you  in?" 

"I  don't  understand  you.  Sir." 

"What  are  you  selling?"  (impatiently). 

"  Brains"  (cooUy). 

The  mercantile  traveler  saw  his  opportunity, 
and  looking  at  the  other  from  head  to  foot,  he 
said,  slowly,  "Well,  you  appear  to  carry  a 
deuced  small  lot  of  samples." 

Lff  the  winter  of  1867-68,  while  the  writer 
was  a  resident  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  a 
young  man  from  Missouri — a  professed  "negro 
hater" — who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  "youngest 
State"  from  the  terrors  of  the  bush-whackers  in 
his  own,  was  part  proprietor  of  one  of  the  two 
livery-stables  of  which  the  town  then  boasted. 
One  cold  winter  evening  he  was  approached  by  a 
squad  of  "  colored  citizens,"  and  interrogated  as 
to  the  charge  for  a  four-horse  sleigh  and  driver 
for  a  party  who  wanted  to  go  to  a  dance  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  down  the  river.  He  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  acting  in  the  capacity  of  driver 
for  the  "niggera"  himself,  and,  as  he  had  no 
hand  with  whom  he  was  willing  to  trnst  his  only 
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available  team,  be  endeavored  to  *'blnff  tbem 
off"  by  naming  an  exorbitant  sum,  cash  in  band, 
as  the  answer  to  their  query,  and  was  not  a  little 
nonplused  by  the  prompt  **AU  right,  Sah.  Hab 
'em  ready  at  hal  f  past  seven.   Here's  your  money." 

His  prejudices  fairly  overcome  by  the  pleas- 
ant titillation  of  the  *  irredeemable  itigs"  in  his 
hand,  he  drove  the  party  to  their  destination, 
hitched  and  blanketed  his  team,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  to  await  the  *'  hour  for  retiring." 

The  room  was  not  large,  the  company  was, 
and  the  roaring  cotton-wood  fire  soon  shot  the 
mercury  away  up  into  the  nineties,  while  the  per- 
fume from  the  assembled  sons  and  daughters  of 
Ham  grew  stj-onger  and  stronger  as  the  sound  of 
the  fiddle  and  the  voice  of  the  ^'  caller"  aroused 
to  increased  animation  the  movements  of  each 
succeeding  **Bet."  White  human  nature  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  just  as  he  had  finally  de- 
termined to  go  out  to  the  sleigh  and  roll  himself 
up  in  his  robes  in  self-defense,  our  Jehu  was  ap- 
proached by  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  ask- 
ed, in  a  very  pompous  manner,  **  Would  yon  hab 
any  objections  to  go  out  into  de  odder  room  and 
set  by  de  fire-place?  I^  ladies  ohjeckg  to  de 
smell  oh  de  hoss  on  your  dote.** 

The  alacrity  with  which  he  complied  was  only 
equaled  by  the  gusto  with  which  he  told  the  joke 
on  himself,  always  adding,  **  Served  me  right  for 
driving  de  gemmen,  any  way." 

A  FRiBND  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  sends 
US  an  account  of  a  lawsuit  in  the  local  court  of 
that  place  brought  by  a  Chinaman  to  recover 
$125.  The  note  on  which  the  suit  was  brought 
was  of  itself  a  wonder.  It  was  written  in  Chi- 
nese characters,  and  fills  five  columns,  reading 
from  right  to  left.  The  translation  is  as  follows, 
the  reader  bearing  in  mind  that  in  China  **  he" 
stands  for  both  sexes: 

This  wonuin,  Sim  Tip,  be  wantee  catchee  one  han- 
dred  twenty-five  dollan,  sold  coin.  He  say,  sposam 
Yo  Hioe  let  am  li  jp  one  hundred  twenty-five  ciollars, 
gold  com,  Sim  Tip  he  pay  nm  hack  in  six  months, 
with  two  per  cent  interest.  Fnng  Chong,  he  eay, 
Bposum  Sim  Tip  no  pay  him  money,  he.  Fang  Chong, 
payee  him  allee  aame. 

As  Mrs.  Yip  foiled  to  pay,  Yo  Hing  sued  Fung 
Chong,  a  Chinese  doctor,  on  this  guarantee,  and 
when  the  plaintifi^^s  counsel  asked  him  about  the 
note,  he  answered : 

'*  Yo  Hing  one  big  rascal.  He  foolee  yon  big 
heap  muchee.  Me  showee  in  court  how  he  foolee 
you." 

But  he  did  not,  and  to  his  infinite  disgust  the 
Court  gave  judgment  against  him.  Mr.  Hing 
got  his  cash  ** allee  same." 

Mr.  Archib  Cavpbpxl,  according  to  the  ve- 
racious Mr.  Callighin,  M.P.,  paid  his  addresses 
to  a  buxom  widow,  who  did  not  respond  to  them 
with  that  "gush"  that  Archie  desired;  "but," 
said  he  to  Mr.  Callighin,  "1*11  just  keep  ding- 
dingitt*  at  her  till  she  gies  in ;  an*  I'll  promise 
her  minister  a  good  soo-scritten  [subscription] 
till  his  new  kirk  whan  it's  a*  rlcht,  an*  he'll  wark 
like  ta  vera  deevil  to  mak*  the  maitch.  £ch,  Sir, 
thae  ministers  wad  amaist  sell  their  souls  for  soo- 
scrittens.  I  pit  a  fi-poond  note  intil  the  plate  ane 
Sftwbath  in  mistak'  for  a  yin  [one]  poond,  an' 
before  I  could  snap  it  oop  the  minister  ha*en  it 
grabbit,  an'  intil  his  poke  quick  as  thocht.  I 
mind  a  mairchant  that  had  got  walthy  doun 


North,  an*  he  said  till  his  minister  wan  day, 
•  Minister,'  quo*  he,  '  I'm  gratefu'  to  Providence 
for  blessin*  ma  industry,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  o'  gien 
ye  a  thoosan'  poond  till  the  biggin*  o*  yer  new 
kirk ;  div  ye  think  it  11  be  coonted  a  guid  wark— 
pit  it  to  my  creedit  like?'  Quo'  the  minister, 
(juo*  he,  *  I  conldna  gang  sae  far  as  to  say  it  *d 
insure  yer  salvation,  but  t'ither  baun',  I'm  far 
free  discooragin'  ye  frae  tryin'  the  expeeriment.' 
An*  he  baggit  the  siller — lia,  ha,  ha !" 

The  year  just  passed  was  noted  for  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  its  religious  conventions : 
apropos  of  which  the  following,  written  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago,  may  he  properly  repro- 
duced: 

A  learned  prelate  of  this  land. 
Thinking  to  make  Religion  stand 
With  eqaal  poise  on  either  side, 
A  mixture  of  them  thos  he  tryxl: 
An  Oonce  of  Protestant  he  ainfleth. 
And  then  a  Dram  of  Papist  mugleui, 
With  a  eerople  of  the  Paritan,  ' 
And  boiled  them  all  in  his  hrun-pan: 
Bnt  when  ho  thought  it  w^  oigest, 
The  senipte  troubled  all  the  rest 

Wb  have  from  the  old  country  a  story  of  a 
Dissenting  minister  who  was  paid  to  pi-each  a 
sermon  on  some  special  occasion  in  the  chapd 
of  a  neighboring  town.  As  the  congregation 
was  not  very  rich,  he  was  informed  beforehand 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  him  more  than 
a  gninea  for  his  discourse.  When  the  semoe 
was  over  he  received  in  the  vestry  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  elders,  who  were  loud  in  their  ad- 
miration of  ills  eloquence.  He  turned  round 
upon  them  with  almost  a  smile  of  contempt,  and 
said,  "  Do  you  call  that  an  eloquent  sermon  ?  I 
should  just  like  you  to  hear  my  three-guinea  one  I" 

Cbrtaiklt  Mark  Twain  never  put  more  hu- 
morous exaggeration  into  forty  lines  than  in  his 
little  speech  at  a  meeting  of  accident  insurance 
people  at  Hartford.  "There  is,"  said  Mr.  T., 
"  no  nobler  field  for  human  eflfbrt  than  the  in- 
surance line  of  business— especially  accident  in- 
surance. Ever  since  I  have  l>een  a  director  in 
an  accident  insurance  company  I  have  felt  that 
I  am  a  better  man.  Life  has  seemed  more  pre- 
cious. Accidents  have  assumed  a  kindlier  as- 
pect. Distressing  special  providences  have  lost 
half  their  horror.  I  look  upon  a  cripple  now 
with  affectionate  interest — as  an  advertisement 
I  do  not  seem  to  care  for  poetry  any  more ;  I 
do  not  care  for  politics ;  even  agricultui-e  does 
not  excite  me.  But  to  me  now  thera  is  a 
charm  about  a  railway  collision  that  is  unspeak- 
able. There  is  nothing  more  beneficent  than 
accident  insurance.  I  have  seen  an  entire  fam- 
ily lifted  out  of  poverty  and  into  affluence  by 
the  simple  boon  of  a  broken  leg.  I  have  had 
people  come  to  me  on  crutches,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  to  bless  this  beneficent  institution. 
In  all  my  experience  of  life  I  have  seen  nothing 
so  seraphic  as  the  look  that  comes  into  a  freshly 
mutilated  man's  face  when  he  feels  in  his  vest 
pocket  with  his  remaining  hand  and  finds  his 
accident  ticket  all  right.  And  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing so  sad  as  the  look  that  came  into  another 
splintered  customer's  face  when  he  found  he 
couldn't  collect  on  a  wooden  leg.  I  will  re- 
mark here,  by  way  of  an  advertisement,  that 
that  noble  charity  is  an  institution  which  is  pe- 
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eoliiirlj  to  be  depended  Qpon.  A  man  is  boand 
to  prosper  wiio  gives  it  his  castom.  No  man 
can  take  out  a  policy  in  it  and  not  get  crippled 
before  the  jear  is  out  Now  there  was  one  in- 
digent man  who  had  been  disappointed  so  often 
with  other  companies  that  he  nod  grown  dis- 
heartened; his  appetite  left  him,  he  ceased  to 
smile — said  life  was  bat  a  weariness.  Three 
weeks  ago  I  got  him  to  insure  with  ns,  and 
now  he  is  the  brightest,  happiest  spirit  in  this 
land — has  a  good,  steady  income,  and  •  stylish 
suit  of  new  bandages  werj  day,  «nd  travels 
around  on  a  shatter," 

Diraivo  those  '*  saddest  days*'  last  autumn, 
when  the  '^milingtery**  were  out  ft>r  the  annual 
inspection  and  review,  what  struck  us  as  the  par- 
ticnkriy  martial  and  blood-thirsty  thing  was  one 
foment  so  conspicuously  inexact  in  its  marching 
that  the  thought  would  well  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  cowardly  civilian  that  the  warriors  were  not 
so  very  sanguinary,  as  a  steady  thing,  after  all. 
The  same  idea  has  occurred  to  a  man  in  Koch- 
ester,  one  Jacob  Spahn,  who  has  '* sugared  off" 
that  idea  into  poesy  as  follows : 

They  looked  BeUo&a*is  minions 

A»  ihtj  slowly  shaflled  along— 
A  fassed-oat  horde  with  thhrsTy  throats, 

And  guns  where  thej  dldn^t  beloog. 

The  general  was  a  grocer, 
Who  yelled  at  the  top  of  bis  voice, 

And  strained  himself  with  the  effort 
To  make  an  audible  noise. 

He  swallowed  dast  Hke  water. 

For  the  Fourth  of  July  is  diy; 
His  butchers,  bakers,  and  milkmen 

Heaved  many  a  thinty  sigh. 

And  some  there  were  that  stood  it, 
And  some  that  fell  oat  by  the  way ; 

But  more  reviled  in  accents  wild 
The  nation*s  great  holiday. 

But  the  martial  grocer's  pleasure 

Was  precisely  that  parade. 
In  which  for  three  brave  honn 

He  held  a  general'ft  grade. 

**Oh,  would  they  hwted  foiever— 

Grand,  glorious  dm  like  these  T 
The  freoeral  sighed  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 

Toward  evening,  while  weighing  out  cheese. 

Iv  the  London  Belgravia  we  find  a  new  and 
chamcteristic  anecdote  of  the  lata  Lord  Lytton. 
He  waa  not  often  seen  in  the  parks  or  places  of 
public  resort,  but  was  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Portland  Club,  where  he  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  eveiy  afternoon  during  the  sea- 
son. ''I  came  upon  him  suddenly,"  says  the 
writer,  *'  one  wet,  stormy  November  evening  near 
the  South  Saxon  Hotel.  It  was  bk)wing  a  gale, 
and  his  slender  figure  wavered  and  reded  almost 
OS  he  tried  to  make  head  against  the  blast  He 
had  no  overcoat,  and  that  which  he  did  wear 
looked,  I  thought,  faded  and  shabby.  I  was  tiy- 
ing  to  slip  past  him  unobserved,  for  be  never  met 
roe  without  stopping  to  say  a  few  kind  words ; 
but  he  recognized  me  at  a  gUnce,  caught  hold 
of  my  arm,  and  asked  me  to  come  home  with 
him  to  the  Queen^s  Hotel,  at  Hastings,  where  he 
was  staying,  and  dine.  He  was  witlwnt  any  nm- 
brelU,  the  rein  fell  in  torrents,  and  I  covered  him 
08  well  OS  I  could  with  mine.  I  found  he  occu- 
pied  apartments  on  the  ground-fioor  at  the  hotel. 
Tbey  seemed  in  a  sad  state  of  confusion.  The 
floor  was  strewn  with  a  litter  of  books  and  pa- 
pers, and  copiously  sprinkled  with  Turkish  to- 


bacco,  an  odor  of  which  pervaded  the  air.  The 
tables  were  hiid  with  covers  for  three,  but  only 
myself  and  the  host  sat  down.  He  ate,  I  ob- 
served, but  sparingly,  and  drenk  nothing  but  wa- 
ter with  a  dash  of  shernr  in  it.  In  the  even- 
ing, as  I  was  taking  my  departure,  I  came  upon 
the  German  waiter  who  hod  attended  at  toble, 
and  hinted  that  the  room  might  be  kept  in  a 
little  better  order.  'Bless  you.  Sir!*  said  the 
Kellner,  *  the  place  has  not  been  swept  or  dust- 
ed for  a  fortnight;  that  'ere  gent  is  outrageous 
like  if  a  book  or  a  paper  is  touched.  The  man- 
ager wants  to  get  him  away,  but  he  has  taken 
the  rooms  for  a  month,  and  won*t  go ;  and  he 
is  such  good  pay  that  otur  governor  don't  like  to 
disoblige  him.'  '  Waiter,  I  said,  sternlv,  '  do 
^ou  know  who  that  'ere  gent,  as  vou  call  him, 
IS?'  *  Yis,  Sir — no.  Sir,'  replied  the  waiter  in  a 
breath,  pnzsled  by  m^  solemnity  of  tone.  *  That 
is  Lord  Lytton,'  I  said, '  the  greatest  man  in  all 
England.  If  you  see  much  of  him,  and  note 
down  carefully' what  be  does  and  says,  you  may 
become  a  second  BoswelL'  *  Lor,  Sir,'  said  the 
waiter, '  you  don't  say  so !  Our  manager  thinks 
this  gent  is  cracked :  he  goes  out  in  all  weathers 
without  any  great-coat,  and  won't  even  take  an 
umbrella ;  then  he  never  examines  his  bills,  but 
scribbles  off  a  check  on  any  scrap  of  paper  that 
conies  to  hand.  It  was  only  the  day  before  yes- 
terday a  poor  woman  come  with  one  of  them 
bits  of  paper.  She  said  the  outlandish-looking 
gent  who  lived  in  our  house  had  given  it  to  her, 
and  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  He 
hod  come  into  her  cabin  to  light  his  pipe,  while 
her  husband,  a  poor  fisherman  who  was  drowned 
in  the  late  gale,  lay  there  dead.  He  wrote  it  on 
Uie  back  of  on  old  letter,  and  sold  he  hoped  it 
would  do  her  good.  Yon  can't  think  of  the  poor 
creature's  surprise  when  I  brought  her  bock  ten 
sovereigns  which  the  monoger  gave  me  when  he 
sow  the  paper.  Surely,  Sir,  the  gent  con  not  be 
all  right  here,'  and  the  waiter  significantly  touch- 
ed his  forehead." 

Av  Episcopal  clergyman  hdd  a  service  out 
on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  in  the  district  school- 
house.  The  place  was  crowded.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  a  Baptist  minister  approached 
the  officiating  clergyman  and  asked  hire  to  give 
out  notice  that  ke  would  hold  meeting  next 
Sabbath.  The  reply  was,  '*  I've  done ;  you  ore 
at  liberty  to  give  any  notice  you  please."  Ac- 
cordingly notice  was  at  once  given,  when  up  rose 
a  small  man  with  a  fiery  red  head  of  hair,  and 
said,  '*  /  give  notice  that  I  will  officiate  here 
next  Sunday  I  The  Methodbts  hove  their  turn 
then."  The  dispute  between  the  two  waxed 
worm,  till  all  parties  got  out-of-doors,  and  a 
crowd  remained  to  listen.  At  length  the  Bap- 
tist brother  thus  addressed  his  fellow-claimant : 

*'  Brother  Smith,  will  you  please  tell  us  how 
yon  (bit  when  you  got  religion  ?" 

Mr.  S.  replied,  ''Brother  Jones,  yrhta  you  get 
religion,  youll  know  all  about  it!" 

Dakota,  as  well  as  other  places  in  the  Federal 
bailiwick,  is  entitled  to  her  phice  in  the  Drawer 
in  words  following,  to  wit :  A  fellow  who  hod  sol- 
emnly pledged  himself  not  to  drink  a  drop  of 
liquor  inside  or  outside  of  a  house  in  two  years 
was  passing  a  saloon  in  Elk  Horn  where  three 
companions  were  having  a  gUas,  and  be  could 
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not  bat  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the  scene.  One 
of  them  spied  him,  and  asked  him  to  join  them. 

"Oh  no," said  he.  "I  wish  I  coald  j  but  I've 
sworn  not  to  take  a  drop  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  a  hoase  for  two  years." 

"Oh, "says one,  "  jon  can  hare  one  drink  for 
all  that.  We'll  \\(t  yoa  off  the  threshold,  and  you 
can  have  one  drink  half  inside  the  house  and  lialf 
out." 

So  one  took  hold  of  each  leg,  and  thns  they 
raised  him  up,  while  the  third  filled  and  passed 
the  bottle.  He  took  one  long  drink,  and  was  just 
drawing  breath  for  another  when  one  of  his  sup- 
porters shifted  a  little,  and  he  shouted,  "  Oh ! 
bold  me  even,  boys ;  my  soul*8  in  your  hands." 

The  reader  has  doubtless  fVeauently  heard 
men  make  the  remark,  ^*  If  I  could  live  life  over 
again,  I  would  live  very  differently  from  what  I 
have  done."  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  most  of  the  decent  people  who  have  attained 
to  old  age  would  be  quite  as  apt  to  agree  with  a 
clever  old  gentleman  in  Australia,  who  puts  it  in 
the  manner  following : 

I've  hod  my  share  of  trouble,  and  I*ve  done  my  share 
of  toll, 

And  life  la  short— the  longest  life  a  span ; 
I  care  not  now  to  tarry  for  tbe  com  or  for  the  oil, 

Or  the  wine  that  msketh  gbu}  tbe  heart  of  man. 

For  good  undone  and  gifts  misspent  and  resolutions 
vtin 

Tla  eomewhat  late  to  tany.    This  I  know, 
I  would  live  tbe  same  life  over  if  1  had  to  live  again, 

And  the  chances  are  I  go  where  most  men  go. 

A  WEK  bit  girl  in  Cusco,  Wisconsin,  while  at 
the  breakfast- table  a  few  mornings  since,  made 
loud  and  repeated  calls  for  buttered  toast  After 
disposing  of  a  liberal  quantity  of  that  nourishing 
article,  she  was  told  that  too  much  toast  would 
make  her  sick.  Looking  wistfully  at  the  dish 
for  a  moment,  she  thought  she  saw  a  way  out 
of  her  difficulty,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well,  give  me 
anuzzer  piece  and  send  for  the  doctor.** 

The  Sacramento  Daily  tinion  gives  place  to  n 
correspondent  who  notices  favorably  the  "Rec- 
ollections of  an  Old  Stager,"  published  in  this 
Magazine,  and  famishes  two  or  three  anecdotes 
of  Corwin  and  Clay  that  have  not  hitherto  been 
published.     They  are  as  follows : 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  Henry  Clay  and 
Tom  Corwin  were  both  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Kentuckian  visited  the  room 
of  the  Ohioan  to  urge  him  to  go  tor  a  certain 
measure,  which  the  latter  was  little  inclined  to 
support.  The  discussion  waxing  rather  warm, 
Harry  of  the  West,  rising  to  his  full  height, 
brought  down  his  fist  with  full  force  to  empha- 
size the  remark,  "By ,  Tom,  it  must  and 

shall  be  so  r*  The  blow  upon  the  table  making 
every  thing  in  the  room  rattle,  its  occupant,  giv- 
ing his  viiiitor  one  of  his  peculiarly  quizzical 
looks;  qnietly  remarked,  **  Look*e  here,  Mr.  Clay, 
you  rony  abuse  roe  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
rU  be  hanged  if  111  allow  you  or  any  other  man 
to  break  my  furniture !" 

When  Senator  Corwin  was  appointed  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Treasuiy  by  President  Fillmore,  Clay 
called  upon  him  with  the  request  that  he  should 
give  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  department 
to  his  old,  firm,  and  true,  political  friend  John 
Sloane,  who  for  many  years  ably  represented  a 


leading  district  of  Ohio  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress.  The  Secretary  declined  making  the 
appointment,  which  the  great  Senator;  with  all 
his  persuasive  powers  and  eloquence,  urged  upon 
him.  The  appointment  still  being  refused,  the 
great  Kentuckian  said,  "Tom,  I  never  should 
have  thought  you  could  treat  your  old  friend  in 
this  style."  Grasping  his  old  political  leader  by 
the  hand,  the  Secretary  remarked,  "My  old 
friend,  the  reason  why  I  said  that  I  could  not 
make  this  appointment  was  that  I  had  already 
made  it. "  "  The  Great  Commoner, "  whose  ca- 
reer was  drawing  to  a  dose,  burst  into  tears,  and 
with  the  remark,  "Tom,  God  bless  you!  I  thank 
you  for  this  last  fiivor  I  shall  ever  ask,"  the  con- 
ference closed. 

Hatiho  resided  for  the  last  five  years  in  Scot- 
land as  United  States  consul  at (writes  an 

Indiana  friend),  I  made,  among  other  things,  a 
collection  of  quaint,  queer,  and  odd  epitaphs, 
gathered  from  the  old  grave-yards  of  that  coun- 
try. I  inclose  you  a  few  as  possibly  worthy  the 
Drawer.  Some  of  these  have  appeared  in  print 
in  Scotland,  but  I  think  will  be  new  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  As  I  copied  them  directly  from  the 
tombstones,  I  can  vouch  for  their  genuineness. 

Over  the  remains  of  James  M^Isaac,  a  book- 
seller of  Alloa,  is  inscribed : 

For  all  the  books  IVe  bound. 

Here  now,  with  valley  clods, 
In  sheets  I*m  rotting  under-ground : 

Death  makea  a  mQ^hly  odda. 

A  sailor  buried  at  Broughty  Ferry  is  cpm- 
memorated  as  follows : 

His  voyase  now  finished,  he's  unrigged. 

And  laid  In  dry-dock  Urn, 
Preparing  for  the  grand  fieet  trip 

And  Commodore  B  return. 

The  following,  (band  at  Leslie,  in  Fifeshire,  is 
unusually  unique : 

Here  lies  the  dust  of  Charles  Brown, 

Some  time  a  wright  In  London  town. 

When  coming  home,  pareuts  to  see. 

And  of  his  years  belug  twenty-three, 

Of  a  decay,  with  a  baa  host. 

He  died  upon  the  Yorkshire  coast 

The  10th  of  August,  1T68. 

We  hope  his  soul  in  heaven  rests  now. 

A  family  monument,  erected  1 774,  at  Guthrie, 
for  the  Spence  family,  has  on  it  an  inscription 
which  is  quite  a  model  in  its  way : 

Beside  this  stone  lye  many  Spences^ 
Who  in  their  life  did  no  offenses; 
And  where  they  lived,  if  that  ye  speir, 
In  Outhrie's  ground  four  hundred  year. 

The  following,  found  at  Torrybnm,  in  Fife- 
shire,  may  imply  a  carelessness  in  the  burial  of 
Eppie,  but  shows  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  pre- 
sen'e  her  memory : 

In  this  church-yard  lies  Epple  Coutts, 
Either  here  or  hereabouts ; 
Bat  whaur  It  Is  nane  can  tell. 
Till  Spple  rise  and  tell  herser. 


ISHRATA. 

Tua  author  of  the  articles  on  "  Decorative  Art  and 
Architecture  in  England**  finds  two  errors  In  his  pre- 
vious papers  which  seem  to  require  correctloo.  In  the 
Magaxim  for  October,  page  680,  the  artist  Dyce  Is  rep- 
resented as  an  Irishman  and  Madlso  as  a  Scotchman; 
It  should  be  the  revene.  In  the  Magagint  for  Novem- 
ber, page  780,  tbe  name  of  one  of  onr  cleverest  young 
arcnltects  Is  given  ss  Cbambrey  Brown ;  It  should  be 
Chambrey  Townshend. 
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WnitH  the  long  ennings  slaniiTiB  grow 
In  CTvatal  raftera  over  the  hench, 
The  roofii  nf  henvan  ar«  almost  in  resch 

Ai  I  think  of  my  sorrow  of  limg  ago. 

Unce  mors  an  old  grief  come*  ami  wrearlei, 
Aa  Jacob  wreatled  at  Jabbok'i  furd — 
A  dumb  resistance,  with  never  a  word. 

But  the  shadow  burdening  down  the  trestles; 

And  a  long  foreboding  that  seemed  to  griere 
Like  the  soldier  who  over  his  pullet  bears 
The  wliigper  of  patient,  ■iiflerinpi  ^roars. 

Before  he  is  used  to  the  empty  aleere; 


With  fliiih  of  Iniighter  and  wreathing  nmu, 
'"'ie  miiiilen's  blush  on  the  rheelis  nl  Ihe  wife ; 
le  will  come  1)ack  to  me,  life  in  life, 
tn  the  dower  of  woman houd'g  bridal  charms. 

Dr  a  coming  step,  I  whimpered,  is  hen; 

She  singi'  the  songs  Ihnt  she  UKi  to  sing; 

She  comes,  like  tlie  blossom  exheling  spring, 
Through  violet  t>ed  and  the  clover  fune; 

And  the  stitl  sweet  dream  shall  a  vigil  keep 
The  whole  night  long  that  she  nestles  neiir, 
Her  warm  breaEb  fanning  my  cheek  and  enr 
La  I  lie  in  her  loose  light  arms  uf  sleep. 


Entered  according  tn  Act  or  Congreaa,  Id  the  Tear  IBTB,  DTUsrperand  Biotbars,  is  the  OSce  of  tli 
rian  of  Congnes,  at  Wspblngton. 
TouL.— So.»T.— SI 
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If  I  s«ek  her  by  day  with  'the  Toice  or  hand 

It  ends  in  a  dolehil  eveD-Goiig, 
Or  a  tale  of  an  aticienl,  furgotten  nrons, 
To  children  who  do  not  undeiBtand. 

But  nfter  Ihs  tvil[ghC  eheda  ica  bloom 


le  from  the  mouth  of  llie  tomb. 


And  she  coroea  in  the  dews  of  a  pHradiM 
A  hoi;  blessing  around  me  Bteals ; 
I  feel  her  presence  aa  one  that  feels 

llie  gentle  light  upon  clusid  eyes. 

So  when  the  ereningi  slanting  grow 
In  crystal  mfiers  over  the  b^h, 
Iha  roofs  of  heaven  are  almost  in  iwn- 

As  I  tbinit  of  mj  sorrow  of  long  ago. 


NEW  WASHINGTON. 


THE  man  who  diacorered  the  lingular 
fact  that  all  Targe  rivers  ran  by  large 
towns  could  have  accounted  least  of  all  for 
Washington  city.  Its  eziatence  was  an  aft- 
er-thought, an  experimeat,  a  matter  of  con- 
Hent  and  not  of  choice,  conceded  rather  than 
presented  in  good-will  by  the  States  and 
sectiona  to  the  general  government,  and  to 
thig  day  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen 
regard  it  as  an  adoption,  an  illegitimate,  a 
pensioner. 

The  oft-totd  story  of  its  origin  in  the  in- 
sulted honor  of  Congress  when  hooted  by  a 
reiinaylvania  military  mob,  and  of  its  selec- 
tion and  site  by  the  paramoont  inflnence  of 
Gouerol  Washington,  is  too  threadbare  to 
be  here  paraded.  As  it  was  stationed  prior 
ti>  the  modem  age  of  steam  facilities,  it  was 
placed  behind  the  wave  of  empire,  which 
hoa  long  since  advanced  thousands  of  mites 
beyond,  and  now  and  then  thnre  arises  &om 
that  wave  a  clamor,  not  without  sparkle  or 
plausibility,  to  fetch  the  capital  up  to  the 


centre,  and  sow  the  abandoned  site  with  the 
traditions  of  a  forgotten  period. 

Meantime  the  foundling  city  has  stum- 
bled along  through  war  and  siege,  without 
resoorces,  in  the  midst  of  a  border  popula- 
tion whoUy  UDConcenied  in  its  fortunes  and 
nuinfluantial  with  either  secHon.  The  State 
of  Virginia,  on  one  side,  has  expended  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  in  turnpikes,  canals, 
and  railroads.  Jealously  directed  away  from 
the  Federal  city,  so  that  the  little  piece  of 
railroad  from  the  Potomac  tide-water  to- 
ward the  Shenandoah  has  been  made  tribu- 
tiiry  to  Alexandria  instead  of  Washington. 
But  within  a  few  years  this  same  piece  of 
road,  tardily  confessing  the  soft  impeach- 
ment, has  changed  its  name  from  the  Lon- 
don and  Hampshire  to  the  Washington  auil 
Ohio  Kailroall.  The  Orange  and  Alexandria 
rood,  which  traverses  the  whole  fitate,  and 
is  Virginia,  property,  has  seen  equal  reason 
within  one  year  to  take  the  name  of  the 
Waebingtou    City,  Virginia   Midland,   and 
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Great  Soathem  Railroad,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  foreign  market  for  its  bonds..  In  like 
manner,  wbat  was  the  Richmond,  Freder- 
Icksbnrg,  and  Potomac  Railroad,  stopping 
at  Acqnia  Creek,  and  thereby  compelling 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  and  the  rebellion 
to  fight  their  bloodiest  battles  along  its 
course,  far  to  the  flank  of  the  Federal  city, 
which  was  thereby  left  nncovered,  has  been 
looped  np  with  Washington,  and  is  the  Rich- 
mond and  Washington  Railroad.  The  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Company  has  been  itching 
for  some  time  past  to  have  a  branch  finom 
Staunton  direct  to  Washington.  In  short, 
Washington  city  is  to-day  the  second  city 
of  Virginia,  and  has  Richmond  at  a  moral 
disadvantage,  containing  the  only  progress- 
ive daily  press  of  the  region,  and  with  such 
superior  social  advantages  that  the  late 
Judge  Underwood  was  impeached  on  the 
score  of  residence  for  moving  his  effects 
from  Alexandria  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  when  Judge  Hughes,  his  successor, 
was  appointed,  he  announced  his  intention 
to  reside  in  Alexandria  in  order  to  be  near 
Washington. 

Public  men,  like  men  of  letters,  like  to 
swarm  together  from  mutual  tastes  and 
temperaments.  This  disposition  must  bo 
remembered  when  men  seek  to  answer  their 
own  question  of,  **  What  is  there  to  support 
Washington  f  A  powerful  passion,  whether 
social  or  political,  is  a  commercial  resource, 
and  when  the  whole  country  faces  for  a  part 
of  every  day  toward  its  capital  as  the  good 
Mohammedans  pray  toward  Mecca,  the  na- 
tional instinct  is  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  year  1846,  in  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Polk,  the  people  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
then  sanguine  as  to  their  trade,  railroads, 
security  of  slaves,  and  superior  navigation, 
voted  by  more  than  two-thirds  majority  to 
leave  the  District  of  Colimibia,  although 
the  people  in  the  country  parts  paraded 
with  banners  inscribed, "  What  Washington 
has  done  let  no  one  undo."  Already  there 
are  symptoms  of  regret  for  a  secession  which 
in  fifteen  years  was  imitated  by  every  thing 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Northern  man 
can  see  in  that  impetuous  little  city  the 
grass  growing  in  the  streets — ^the  first  civic 
grass  between  the  North  Star  and  Mount 
Vernon. 

Turn  now  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  drew  to  itself  nearly  the  whole 
trade  and  enterprise  of  the  State.  A  Judi- 
cious mingling  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
merchants,  German  farmers,  handy  French 
imiffrA  firom  Acadia  and  San  Domingo,  thrifty 
English  Quakers,  and  animated  Methodists 
established  at  that  point  the  most  bustling 
and  busy  city  which  has  ever  been  known 
within  the  Slave  States.  They  built  the  fast- 
est vessels  for  privateering  and  blockade- 


running,  supplied  indifferently  the  armies 
of  Europe  with  flour  and  produce,  seized 
the  West  India  and  Brazilian  trades,  built 
a  turnpike  system  which  until  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  monopolized  the  way  to 
the  Southwest,  and  when  the  canal  had 
flanked  them  they  challenged  it  with  anotfi- 
er,  which  was  to  scale  the  mountains  with 
twenty -five  hundred  feet  of  lockage,  and 
did  reach  the  Alleghany  coal-field  a^r  be- 
ing overtaken  by  their  trunk  railroad  to  the 
West,  which,  from  a  continental  point  of 
view,  was  the  original  and  masterpiece  of 
railroad  art. 

The  enormous  amount  of  money  embarked 
by  Baltimore  and  Maryland  in  this  system 
of  internal  improvements  had  the  effect  to 
create  a  rivalry  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  the  more  unhappy  because 
the  State  of  Maryland  had  furnished  the 
original  jiopnlation  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  had  also  voted  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  establish  a  national  capital 
within  its  borders.  In  chagrin  that,  after 
nearly  a  century  of  outlay  upon  the  Poto- 
mac Canal,  which  cost  above  $11,000,000,  it 
finally  terminated  at  Washington  and  not 
at  Baltimore,  the  merchants  of  the  latter 
city  sturdily  diverted  their  railroad  from 
the  Potomac  route,  and  built  it  instead 
up  the  sinuous  Patapsco.  That  road  cost 
Wheeling  not  far  from  $20,000,000;  and  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that  the  engineer  whose 
genius  fixed  the  grades,  tunnels,  and  via- 
ducts in  the  moimtains  was  the  son  of  the 
Moravian,  Latrobe,  who  was  the  real  archi- 
tect of  the  present  Capitol  at  Washington, 
having  rebuilt  it  after  the  British  had  burn- 
ed it..  But  it  has  been  necessary  for  even 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  its  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  $400,000,000  of 
property,  and  $50,000,000  of  annual  imports 
and  exports,  to  follow  the  lines  of  topog- 
raphy and  travel ;  and  in  1873  its  great  rail- 
road, which  had  been  redeemed  from  pover- 
ty and  difficulty  by  the  copious  expenditures 
of  the  nations^  authority  in  time  of  war, 
practically  abandoned  the  Patapsco  route, 
built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  four  millions  a  new 
main  stem  from  Washington  to  Point  of 
Rocks,  ran  all  its  Western  trains  over  this 
stem,  by  which  more  than  one  thousand  cars 
pass  Washington  every  day,  and  the  railroad 
company  abolished  its  discriminating  tolls, 
gave  workshops  to  Washington,  began  the 
construction  of  a  grand  d^pdt  worthy  of  the 
capital,  and  announced  that  for  the  future 
it  should  know  no  difference  between  the 
cities. 

Prior  to  the  change  of  policy  in  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania 
company,  which  had  been  striving  for  years 
to  get  a  charter  across  Muyland  soil,  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Railroad  at  an  expense  of  nine  millions, 
and  by  expending  about  four  millions  addi- 
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tiookl  in  tonnelB  to  cirumuvent  Baltimore 
itDd  reavh  tbe  ceotte  sf  WaahiD(^n,  estab- 
liBhed  iUelf  on  PeuuBylvania  AveDue  in  a 
laagnificeut  (tripAt,  and  continued  dta  line 
across  tbe  river  Potomac,  so  that  we  can 
now  take  a  sleepiug-oar  at  midniglit  in 
Washin^n  city  and  be  at  early  breakfast 
in  Richmond.  This  company  has  also  pro- 
c^nred  a  Bit«  for  its  shops  in  tbe  District 
(if  Colombia.  An  arm  of  this  road  pene- 
trates the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  where 
Wilkes  Booth  chose,  in  their  obscurities,  to 
make  his  guilty  flight ;  but  a  uative  citizeu 
iifWB8hiDgtoD,Mr.Smoot,iliBconteDtod  with 
ihaso  new  facilities,  has  been  busily  grading 
and  laying  track  during  1873  for  the  Wash- 
ington City  and  Point  Lookout  Sailroad, 
which  is  the  flrat  railroad  ever  projected 
in  the  name  and  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tlie  late  panic  of  1873  has  obscured  for 
the  time  being  two  other  railroad  ent«r- 
jirisea,  tbe  one  to  follow  tbe  valley  of  Rock 
Creek  and  terminate  at  Frederick,  thet«by 
upeuing  to  the  WoBhington  market  one  of 
tbe  richest  regions  in  America  for  poultry, 
market  produce,  draught  animals,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  brewery,  the  still,  and  the 
dairy ;  the  other  to  extend  the  Washington 
and  Ohio  road,  which  is  now  close  to  Wiu- 
chester,  up  the  South  Branch  of  tbe  Poto- 
mac au(l.to  the  Ohio  River. 

The  eflect  of  such  eitended  railroad  sys- 
tems has  been  to  open  up  the  neglected 
aud  picturesque  country  in  the  environs  of 
Wnshington,  and  a  dozen  little  parks  and 
hamlets,  detached  fttim  the  capital  city,  are 
glimmering  in  the  Talleys  and  on  the  heights 
uiljacent,  raising  their  white  spires  against 
the  tinteilLlufiH  and  berraceg  which  in  brown 
or  blue  rise  aljove  each  other  from  tide- water 
10  the  Catoctin  Mountain.  .  Thus  a  fresher 
life  is  made  tributary  to  the  tnrgid  and  sat- 
urated political  citadel,  the  department  clerk 
iind  chief  of  bureau  assume  a  more  yeoman 
i  udependence,  and  a  tract  of  country  which 
Hlavery  and  tobacco  had  dealt  too  harshly 
with  begins  to  revive  and  blossom. 

Lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  activ- 
ity of  railroad  corporations  boded  a  change 
from  the  tranquil  resident  life  of  men  of 


affaire  to  the  whistle  and  din  of  shops,  arti- 
sans, and  engines,  we  may  add  that  whereas 
there  was  not  a  foot  of  street-passenger  rail- 
road in  the  capital  city  prior  to  1(4)2,  there 
aie  now  upward  of  fifty  miles,  and  the  mag- 
nificent distances  have  been  neutraliied  by 
these  commodious  common  carriers,  nearly 
all  of  which  dispense  with  conductors,  and 
make  the  citicen  his  own  cashier. 

There  was  no  Fire  Department  in  Wash- 
ington until  1863,  but  at  present  there  are 
seven  flrst-ctass  stesmen,  as  noted  for  tbrir 
efliciency  as  the  police  force,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  a  mingling  of  new  elements,  in- 
cluding nearly  £0,000  persons  late  in  servi- 
tude, has  never  failed  to  capture  a  notable 
ofTender  since  it  was  organised  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration.  "  All  qaiet  on  the 
Potomac"  is  as  ime  of  Washington's  police 
administration  in  time  of  peace  as  when 
hostile  pickets  confronted  each  other  btaa 
opposite  banks  of  the  river.  During  the  war 
a  set  of  MmivfoUowers,  deserten,  bmiseis, 
and  discharged  soldiery,  too  worthless  t« 
leove  the  city,  settled  in  a  locality  between 
Fcnusylvauia  Avenue  and  the  old  Tiber  Ca-  . 
nal,  where  rents  were  cheap  and  human 
health  in  peri!,  and  to  this  resort  was  given 
the  name  of  "  Murder  Bay."  Nine-tenths 
of  all  the  crime  in  Washinj^n  was  commit- 
teil  in  that  Alsatia  or  by  its  refugees.  How 
tb  break  up  such  nests  of  vice  fans  been  an 
unsolved  problem  in  almost  every  AmericBM 
city,  as  worldly-wise  people  argue  that  such 
things  are  mere  sewer-valves,  and  correct- 
ive to  general  society,  while  juries  and  po- 
licemen administer  with  pity  or  sympathy 
upon  such  outcasts.  Here  in  Washington 
the  foul  spot  has  been  treated  by  the  med- 
icine of  health  and  cleanliness.  First,  the 
old  canal  whs  filled  up,  and  that  raised  the 
value  of  property  and  the  price  of  rente,  so 
that  the  criminal  classes  began  to  look  for 
leas  central  abodes.  Next,  every  street  pass- 
ing through  Murder  Bay  was  paved  with 
wood  or  aspbaltnm,  well  sewered,  and  sup- 
plied with  gas  and  water,  and  the  monopo- 
ly of  the  criminal  classes  was  broken  up  by 
constant  invasions  of  virtuous  people.  Fi- 
nally, every  license  to  sell  liquor  or  keep  a 
house  of  entertainment  was  reAised  with- 
in this  sauctaary 
of  castaways.  The 
three  remedies  bid 
fair  to  make  vice 
Kuborban,  where  it 
mnst  perish  for  want 
of  patronage.  It  may 
be  added  that  Wash- 
ington is  the  only 
Sarge  American  city 
where  gambling- 
houses  have  been 
fnlly  and  finally  erad- 
icated, and  the  sport- 
ing classes  have  emi- 
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grat«d  to  Baltimore  *nd  Blchmond.  Hie 
United  St»tes  District  Attorney  raided  every 
one  of  these  gilded  dens  in  the  year  1872, 
aud  made  it  penal  for  proprietors  of  houses 
to  haibor  gsmblers.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  poker  playing  in  the 
hotels  and  private  houses  of  Washington, 
but  for  this  there  is  no  corrective  except 
poverty  and  the  social  stigma.  It  has  l>eeu 
long  since  any  clerk  or  officer  of  tmst  has 
lost  government  fonds  by  gaming  ontside 
<rf  Wall  Street. 

Yice  in  Washington,  among  resident  peo- 
ple, IK  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  blacks 
and  whites,  who  have  but  dimly  apprehend- 
eil  the  opportunities  of  the  new  era,  and  ex- 
ist in  promiscnous  and  idle  association,  sel- 
dom venturing  beyond  petty  larceny ;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  a  few  clerks  who  are 
employed  only  between  the  honie  of  nine 
and  three,  and  thereafter  go  about  tempt- 
ing others  into  miscliief.  The  capital  of 
course  attracts  many  en'ant,  restleiw,  and 
scheming  men  and  women,  a  part  of  whom 
sie  atraoded  here,  and  become  the  prey  of 
that  portion  of  Congressmen,  officials,  and 
ee'ernlo-welb  which  delights  in  intrigne. 
On  the  whole,  as  we  shall  presently  en- 
deavor to  demonstrate,  "  the  virgin  capital 
of  the  country,"  as  Jefferson  called  it,  has 
had  a  ungularlf  gentle  population,  tranquil 


Buccess,  and  has  answered  the  fullest  ex- 
pectations of  its  dignified  projectors. 

Every  experinient  of  the  continent  has 
been  tested  in  the  inoffensive  District  which 
enshrines  the  government.  Here  slaverj' 
and  freedom  began  the  overture  of  that  for- 
ever memorable  contest  which,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  black  man's  fortunes,  ha«  add- 
ed Africa  to  the  Sindergttrlem  of  Christen- 
dom, and  made  an  inefi'aceahle  element  of 
the  American  type  these  voting  children  of 
Ham,  to  compete  with  us,  perhaps,  in  every 
field,  social,  missionary,  and  heroic.  The 
capital  city  is  also  the  capital  of  the  Airican 
race.  Here  they  are  relatively  stronger  in 
population,  inflneuee,  and  property  than 
any  where  among  the  Caucasian  races. 
They  are  of  all  religious,  Catholio  as  well 
as  Protestant.  Their  university  at  Wash- 
ington is  an  exalted  and  striking  feature  in 
the  landscape.  They  are  employed  in  al- 
most every  department,  and  sit  in  Congress. 
and  up  to  this  time  there  has  never  been  a 
public  ecaiidal  associated  with  a  negro.  The 
tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  property 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  manifeeta- 
tions  in  human  development,  and  although 
graded,  underpinned,  taxed,  and  tempted, 
they  hold  to  their  lots  and  shanties  in  thi' 
fashionable  West  End  of  the  city  with  a 
prescience  and  resolution  as  notable  as  that 
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of  the  poor  old  woman  who  gars  testimonj- 
before  the  Kn-Klnz  committee,  eaying: 
"  De;  took  me  out  an'  beat  me  free  times  in 
dat  one  night  wid  hickory  swatbea,  an'  pnt 
de  rope  aronn'  my  neck,  an'  said  de;  was 
a-gwine  fur  to  hang  me  onieHS  I  moved  off 

Hr. 's  form ;  hut,  gen'l'men,  I  wouldn't 

gib  np  my  property.  'Any  thing,'  gays  I, 
'  tf  I  can  Ictep  my  (and.'  " 

fieru  it  may  be  added  that  the  stateamen 
of  the  AfHcaa  race  are  nearly  all  resilient 
in  Washington,  or  in  frequent  conncil  there, 
headed,  of  course,  by  one  of  the  first  literary 
minds  which  Maryland  has  produced.  I 
mean  Frederick  Donglaaa,  a  uative  of  Caro- 
line Connty,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  whose 
years  have  been  spared  to  realize  the  ei- 
tremost  transformations  of  bnman  nature. 
Once  a  flogged  slave,  with  an  African  moth- 
er, he  tempt«d  the  alphabet,  letter  by  letter, 
from  boys  who  played  around  the  ship-yard 
where  he  was  a  mechanic  f  neit,  the  pioneer 
negro  on  the  English  hustings  to  plead  for 
American  emancipation,  and  bought  and 
redeemed  by  the  andiences  he  addressed ; 
Unally,  the  guest  of  an  American  ship  of 
war,  and  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Wash- 
ington ;  and,  perhaps  greater  than  all,  so 


self-respecting  aa 
to  prefer  the  post 
of  private  dnty 
rather  than  move 
into  a  Son  them 
8tat«  for  the  sake 
of  a  Benatorship. 

In  this  discnrsi  ve 
article  I  have  thus 
far  touched  upon 
snch  matters  aa 
have  crossed  my 
mind,  bat  may  in- 
tereet  the  reader 
more  logically  lij 
a  sequential  nai- 

It  was  probably 
prior  to  163S  when 
the  first  whit«  man 
ascended  the  Poto- 
mac ta  the  head  of 
navigation,  pass- 
ing, of  coarse,  the 
futni«  siUs  of 
Mount  Vpinon, 
Wuhington,  and 
Oeorget«wn.  At 
this  time  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  of 
New  England  were 
scarcely  snugly  set- 
tled in  their  hiita. 
The     adventnrer'B 

Fleet. 


He  1 


t  far- 


trader,  who  had  hia 
bead-qnarters  in  New  England,  and  his  Jonr- 
nal,  kept  in  1631,  was  fonnd  in  the  Lambeth 
Library,  nearly  opposite  the  English  Housra 
of  Parliament,  after  the  close  of  the  South- 
ern rebellion,  thns  connecting  in  some  man- 
ner the  legislative  halls  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  English-speaking  family.  This  man 
appears  to  have  suffered  a  long  captivity 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Potomae 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  Calvert's  Catholic 
colony,  whom  he  piloted  up  the  river,  Hii 
Journal  shows  that  the  Indians  on  the  site 
of  Washington  were  called  Nacostines,  or 
Anacostians,  and  we  might  be  amused  at  the 
similarity  of  his  description  of  them  witk 
the  popular  understanding  about  the  mod- 
em people  of  Washington.  Fleet  wrote  the 
first  description  of  the  site  of  the  capital. 

"  Monday,  the  25th  June,  we  set  sail  for 
the  town  of  Tohoga,  when  we  came,  to  an 

anchor  two  leagues  short  of  the  falls This 

placo,  without  all  question,  is  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  place  in  all  this  conutry, 
and  moat  convenient  for  habitation,  the  air 
temperate  in  aununer  and  not  violent  in  win- 
ter. It  aboundeth  with  all  manner  of  fish. 
The  Indiana  in  one  night  oommonly  will 
catch  thirty  stnrgeons  in  a  place  where  the 
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river  is  not  above  twelve  fathom  broad. 
And  as  for  deer,  buffaloes,  bears,  turkeys, 
the  woods  do  swarm  with  them ;  and  the  soil 
is  exceedingly  fertile ;  but  above  this  place 
the  country  is  rocky  and  mountainous  like 
Canida.  The  27th  of  June  I  manned  my 
shallop,  and  went  up  with  the  flood,  the 
tide  rising  about  four  feet  in  height  at  this 
place.  We  had  not  rowed  above  three  miles, 
but  we  might  hear  the  falls  to  roar  about 
six  mHes  distant.'' 

Persons  who  look  kindly  on  Washington 
re-afflrm  this  description.  One  hundred  and 
twenty -eight  years  afterward  (1759)  Rev. 
Andrew  Bnmaby  described  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Potomac  while  sojourning  with  Col- 
onel George  Washington.  In  1782  Jefferson 
wrote  an  imperfect  description  of  the  falls. 
■They  have  never  been  well  described,  and 
although  within  two  hours'  ride  of  Wash- 
ington, and  more  consequential  than  any 
cataract  on  our  Atlantic  slox»e,  they  are  sel- 
dom visited  except  by  bass  fishermen.  The 
bass  were  put  in  the  river  only  a  few  years 
Ago,  but  have  multiplied  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  have  made  the  Potomac  a  game 
stream. 

After  the  Catholic  settlement  of  Maryland, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1634,  there  was  lit- 
tle movement  toward  the  interior  until  near- 
ly the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when,  about  1695,  a  number  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  who  despaired  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
bouse  of  Stuart  settled  within  the  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  their  collected 
farms  were  called  ''New  Scotland."  About 
this  time  Prince  George's  County  was  erect- 
ed, which  adjoins  the  District  on  two  sides. 
By  1740  there  was  an  inspection  house  for 
tobacco  in  Georgetown,  and  Frederick  Coun- 
ty was  formed  in  1748,  which  was  divided 
into  three  counties  in  the  year  of  American 
independence,  of  which  the  lower,  which 
bounds  the  District  on  the  third  side,  was 
named  for  the  unfortunate  patriot  Mont- 
gomery. Georgetown  had  been  authorized 
by  an  act  of  the  Maiyland  Assembly  as 
early  as  1751,  and,  like  all  port  towns  on 
the  Chesai>eake,  grew  by  exporting  tobacco 
and  grain  in  vessels,  and  importing  tools, 
tea  and  coffee,  and  manufactured  articles. 
The  accessions  of  population  were  derived- 
from  the  German  element,  which  had  pre- 
viously settled  Frederick  County ;  finom  the 
deported  convicts,  which  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  that  day  to  send  to  Maryland ;  and 
M  the  Scotch  monopolized  the  trade  both 
of  Georgetown,  of  Belhaven  (or  Alexan- 
dria), of  Bladensburg,  and  other  ports,  they 
sent  for  their  poor  kin,  and  were  in  the 
main  severe  slave-holders.  Out  of  that  lit- 
tle provincial  society  grew  some  men  des- 
tined to  eminence,  like  William  Wirt  and 
James  Wilkinson,  the  first  of  whom  lies  in 
the  Congressional  Cemetery,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  road-side  tavern  where  he  used 


I  to  beat  the  drum  for  visitors ;  and  Wilkin- 
'  son,  who  arranged  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
,  to  Gates,  lies  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he 
I  went  to  anticipate  Austin  in  the  coloniza- 
.  tion  of  Texas.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  were  even  greater  men.  George 
Washington  was  nineteen  years  old  when 
Georgetown  was  settled; -and  in  1755  old 
General  Braddock,  landing  near  the  mouth 
of  Bock  Creek,  marched  overland  with  a 
part  of  his  anny.  The  new  capital  had 
scarcely  risen  from  the  ground  when  James 
M.  Mason  was  bom,  on  Analostan  Island, 
under  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  and  there 
Louis  Philippe  visited  the  family  when  a 
traveling  exile  whose  father's  head  had 
fallen  under  the  guillotine.  In  Georgetown 
cemetery  lies  a  part  of  the  family  of  Thom- 
as Johnson,  of  Maryland,  who  in  1774  nom- 
inated Washington  in  Congress  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  society  of  the  future 
District  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  period 
was  in  the  main  crude  and  hard,  but  with 
exceptional  character  and  originality  here 
and  there.  A  company  for  the  Revolution, 
in  which  Generals  Lingau  and  Wilkinson 
were  privates,  was  formed  at  Georgetown, 
and  drilled  by  a  Rhode  Island  Quaker. 
Father  John  Carroll,  returning  from  his  pa- 
triotic mission  to  Canada,  began  during  the 
war,  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  those 
pastoral  labors  which  raised  him  to  be  the 
earliest  bishop  in  America,  and  made  Balti- 
more the  metropolitan  see.  During  the 
Revolution  the  armies  of  both  sides  passed 
and  repassed  at  Georgetown,  and  it  was  a 
place  of  supplies  for  the  native  forces.  Its 
county  seat,  Rockville,  twelve  miles  above, 
was  established  in  the  woods  in  1776.  The 
first  labor  in  which  Washington  engaged 
after  the  war  was  to  open  canal  navigation 
up  the  Potomac,  and  the  stock  books  of  the 
Potomac  Company  were  opened  in  George- 
town. This  work  brought  laborers  to  the 
site  of  the  city,  and  two  rival  towns  were 
plotted  within  the  present  limits  of  Wash- 
ington, while  Father  Carroll  began  to  rear 
Georgetown  College,  which  has  thus  prior- 
ity in  time  over  the  location  of  the  capital. 
Then  came  the  great  event,  influenced  by 
Washington  with  a  perseverance  which  has 
no  parallel  in  his  usually  sensitive  public 
career,  the  location  of  the  Federal  city  upon 
the  plain  near  his  estate,  between  George- 
town Heights  and  the  woody  ridges  of  the 
Anaoostia.  No  man  has  been  found  in  all 
the  subsequent  period  to  take  issue  with 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  position,  and  the 
British  who  burned  it  have  left  their  testi- 
monial to  the  same  effect. 

A  French  engineer  outlined  with  novel- 
ty and  amplitude  the  configuration  of  the 
streets,  and  his  plan,  after  eighty  years,  is 
fully  vindicated  as  commensurate  with  the 
proportions  of  a  ruling  city,  and  carefully 
studied  firom  the  natural  topography.     A 
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PeunsylTanU  Quafcer,  one  of  the  pft«d  El- 
licott  family,  who  aubaeqaently  defined  the 
boundaries  of  a  immber  of  our  States,  laid 
ont  the  District  after  L'Eufant's  design.  A 
Dnblin  Iriahmau  dCBigned  the  Piesident's 
Mansion.  The  Capitol  was  devised  between 
Hallet,  a  Frenchwan,  and  Thornton,  an  En- 
fCtiahuan.  The  commisaiouers  who  super- 
ititendod  the  works  in  the  city  were'  all  se- 
lected &om  the  neighboring  country  so  aa 
to  be  on  the  spot,  and  the  artistic  and  eco- 
Domical  forces  polling  against  each  other 
led  to  many  painful  qnarrela  where  nobody 
was  wrong  and  nobody  wholly  right.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  the  raling  taste  of  the  city 
for  a  large  part  of  twenty  years,  and  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  he  imported  the  nnmeions 
Italians  whose  fantastic  allegories  and  de- 
vices continue  to  aninse  the  average  visitor, 
and  often  to  delight  the  eonscientions  one. 
The  city  was  a  compromise  between  the 
original .  property-holders  and  the  govern- 
ment, the  latter  unfortunately  ent«ring  into 
such  a  partuerahip  by  reason  of  its  iiupecn- 
uiosity.  Aa  every  locality  wanted  the  cap- 
ital, none  of  the  rejected  competitors  was 
fViendly  to  it.  Alternations  of  elation  and 
depresaion  marlced  the  eaily  history  of  the 
residents  and  investors,  and  cnrious  travel- 
ers, excited  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
republican  metropolis,  written  at  a  period 
when  nearly  all  literarjr  Europe  was  repub- 
lican, came  to  admire  and  went  away  to  be- 
rate. Among  theiie  was  young  Tom  Moore, 
nimble  and  without  judgment,  who  wrote 
the  line,  which  is  true  as  far  as  this  conti- 
nent is  concerned: 


"And  « 


k  ODCfl  Is  Tiber  di 


We  shall  not  linger  over  this  portion  of 
the  civic  history  of  Wasfaingtoa,  except  to 
say  that  the  year  of  its  foundation  the  cele- 
l)r»ted  Convent  of  the  Visitation  was  estab- 
lished ;  that  the  comer-stone  of  the  Capitol 
was  laid  September  IS,  1793;  that  the  Poto- 
mac was  bridged  at  the  Little  Falls  as  early 


B  aslTW;  that  Washington 
£  often  viBit«d  the  place, 
E  and  died  before  Congress 
^  came  to  occnpy  it;  and 
■  that  the  city  of  Wash- 
I  ingtou  was  incorporated 
i    inlHOa. 

t       There  wen  less  than 
ten  tboneaud  people  iu 
the  place  when  the  Brit- 
ignst  24, 1SI4.   The  campaign 
9  against  the  city  has  never 
eated  by  American   writets. 
ess,  decision,  and  success  of 
ere  legitimat«,  and  the  boni- 
c  buitdiugs  the  only  possible 
such  hazard.     A  part  of  the 
contained  warlike  materials. 
The  general  himself  woe  fired  npon  and  his 
horse  killed  after  military  resistance  bad 
ceased.     The  effect  of  the  disaster  was  to 
give  a  civic  spirit  to  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton, who,  after  the  war,  were  menaced  with 
worse  than  the  British  enemy  —  with  the 
spirit  of  American  secession  which  attempt- 
ed to  crown  the  British  victory  with  the 
humiliation  of  Washington,  and  take  the 
capital  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.    The 
resident  people  raised  a  nen  Capitol  for  Con- 
gress to  occupy  in  one  hnadred  days,  and  so 
well  built  was  that  stnictnre  that  it  laeteil 
to  the  tel>ellion.    Calhoun  died  in  it;  Win 
was  hanged  in  the  yard  thereof;  and  Ly- 
man Tmmbull,  William  M.  Evarts,  and  Jus- 
tice Field  recently  owned  residences  in  the 
old  block. 

The  Capitol  edifice  was  in  snch  bad  con- 
dition before  the  torch  hod  been  applied 
that  it  had  to  be  shored  up  from  without, 
and  was  really  lighted  by  the  shavings  anil 
refuse  contained  in  it.  Latrobe,  who  hail 
been  in  charge  of  the  work  since  1603,  re- 
commenced it  with  renewed  energy,  searched 
the  upland  country  for  less  perishable  bnild- 
iDg  stones,  devised  many  of  the  quaintest 
bite  of  ornament,  which  remain  to  this  day, 
and  built  the  stately  old  Hall  of  Kepresent- 
atives  as  we  see  it  now,  cleared  of  its  desks 
and  fiUed  with  sculpture.  Between  1817  and 
1830,  Bulflnch,  of  Boston,  flnished  the  Cap- 
ital, which  cost  about  |2,700,000  and  thirty- 
seven  years  of  work.  Bulfinch's  successor, 
Robert  Mills,  was  to  the  Treasury,  Patent- 
office,  and  Foat-offlce  buildings  what  Thorn- 
ton had  been  to  the  Capitol,  I>nilding  a  poi^ 
tion  of  each  to  be  modified  by  subsequent 
architects;  and itisto be noticedtbat among 
the  majority  of  these  men  there  existed 
some  relation.  Thus  Walter,  who  began  the 
marble  wings  of  the  Capitol  in  1951,  was  a 
pupil  of  one  uf  Latrobe's  pupils,  while  Mills 
studied  with  Huban.  These  extensions  of 
the  Capitol  greatly  exceeded  in  ooet  and 
splendor  the  original,  which  is  sandwiched 
between  them,  and  have  brought  the  cost,  in- 
cluding the  dome,  grading,  enlarged  grounds, 
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library,  and  apparatus,  up  to  fully  |15,000,000. 
The  Hoases  of  Parliament  in  London,  which 
are  much  larger,  have  cost  less  than  this  in 
figures ;  but  as  the  most  costly  part  of  the 
Capitol  was  built  with  depreciated  currency 
and  at  high  wages,  the  investments  have 
been  about  the  same.  The  position  of  the 
American  Capitol,  on  a  lofty  hiU,  of  which 
the  grades  and  terraces  have  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  edifice,  more  than  compensates 
for  the  richer  Grothic  ornamentation  of  the 
obscured  Parliament  houses,  which  have  met 
with  quite  as  much  criticism  for  their  want 
of  adaptability  to  modem  legislative  uses 
as  has  our  Capitol  for  its  want  of  unity  in 
materials. 

Monroe's  administration  was  a  period  of 
general  activity  in  Federal  constructions,  the 
theory  of  limited  powers  being  much  relax- 
ed at  that  time,  and  General  Jackson  great- 
ly helped  the  place  by  removing  the  depos- 
its from  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  The 
population,  which  had  risen  to  20,000  in 
1630,  gained  but  3000  in  the  ten  following 
years,  during  which  the  Virginia  part  of  the 
District  was  retroceded,  and  the  corporate 
affairs  were  in  a  melancholy  condition.  In 
1650  there  were  40,000  persons  on  the  Mary- 
land side,  and  the  year  before  the  war  of 
secession  broke  out  found  60,000  people  in 
Washington,  many  of  whom  were  attracted 
by  the  natural  growth  of  the  government 
business,  and  by  the  employment  afforded  on 
the  great  aqueduct,  the  Capitol,  and  three 
other  public  structures.  When  the  rebellion 
began,  and  there  was  an  exodus  of  one  ele- 
ment and  a  corresponding  incursion  of  an- 
other, the  following  was  the  appearance  of 
the  city : 

Not  one  street  was  paved  for  any  great 
consecutive  distance ;  there  was  not  a  street 
car  in  the  city ;  the  Capitol  was  without  a 
dome,  and  the  new  wings  were  filled  with 
workmen.  No  Fire  Department  worthy  of 
the  name  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  mere  con- 
stabulary comprised  the  police,  which  had 
to  call  on  the  United  States  marines,  as  in 
1857,  when  the  latter  fired  upon  a  mob,  and 
killed  and  wounded  a  large  nimiber  of  peo- 
ple. The  water  supply  was  wholly  afforded 
by  pumps  and  springs.  Gas  had  been  in 
partial  use  for  several  years,  but  little  else 
was  lighted  except  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  the  public  buildings.  Not  one  of  the 
departments  was  half  finished.  The  Presi- 
dent's House  was  beleaguered  with  stables, 
wooden  fences,  and  patches  of  bare  earth. 
Nearly  one-half  the  city  was  cut  off  from  the 
rest  by  a  ditch,  and  called  the  Island,  while 
an  intervening  strip  of  mall  and  park  was 
patrolled  by  outlaws  and  outcasts,  with  only 
a  bridge  here  and  there  for  outlet.  The 
river -side  was  a  mass  of  earthen  bluffs 
pierced  by  two  streets,  and  scarcely  attain- 
able for  mire  and  obstrdctions.  George- 
town communicated  with  the  capital  by  an 


omnibus  line,  and  there  was  no  ferry  to 
Alexandria  to  be  remembered  as  such,  ex- 
cept in  the  sensitive  traditions  of  the  oldest 
residents.  There  was  a  show  of  hotel  ac- 
commodation, on  which  we  need  not  linger 
in  memory  of  a  Congressman  shooting  a 
white  waiter  dead  in  the  dining-room  at 
WiUard's,  or  a  President  welcomed  to  his  in- 
auguration with  the  National  Hotel  disease. 
Slavery  seemed  to  take  delight  in  pressing 
its  exposures  upon  the  notice  of  Northern 
men  and  foreigners.  There  was  a  slave-pen 
under  the  eaves  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. Manacled  men  were  marched  down 
the  avenue  handcuffed  together.  To  take  a 
Northern  paper  was  a  stigma;  and  for  an 
abolitionist  to  lecturo  woidd  have  been  to 
revive  the  riots  around  the  National  Era  of- 
fice. There  were  good  and  social  elements 
in  the  place,  but  society  had  its  depths  and 
heights.  To  bear  arms  was  common,  and 
they  were  used  on  quick  occasion .  In  short, 
the  city  was  relatively  in  embryo  as  much 
as  when  Moore,  Weld,  Janson,  and  Basil 
Hall  described  it  early  in  the  century. 

A  comparative  description  of  the  cities  of 
Richmond  and  Washington  during  the  civil 
war  would  epitomize  the  relative  vigor,  con- 
structiveness,  and  confidence  of  the  embat.- 
tled  sections.  Nothing  was  built  in  Rich- 
mond which  commemorates  the  Confederate 
government  at  this  day  except  earth-works, 
and  the  State  Capitol,  devised  by  Jefferson, 
which  was  finished  the  year  the  national 
Capitol  was  commenced,  fell  in  only  a  few 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  burying 
court.  Legislature,  and  spectators  in  a  char- 
nel  of  smoke  and  wailing. 

But  the  civic  portion  of  the  national  cap- 
ital never  grew  with  the  rapidity  which  it 
showed  when  menaced  by  the  public  enemy. 

At  an  expense  of  $1,500,000  sixty-eight 
forts  in  a  circuit  of  thirty-seven  miles  were 
thrown  up,  connected  by  thirty-two  miles 
of  good  roadway,  all  of  which  is  still  avail- 
able for  the  tourist  and  teamst«r.  The  Long 
Bridge,  which  had  been  opened  in  1635,  was 
rebuilt;  the  railroad  bridge  beside  it  con- 
structed ;  the  railroad  from  New  York  dou- 
bled in  track ;  the  aqueduct,  which  has  cost 
above  |3,000,000,  was  sturdily  carried  on 
within  fire  of  the  enemy;  the  dome  was 
raised  on  the  Capitol,  and  saluted  by  the 
guns  of  all  the  forts  as  the  statue  of  Free- 
dom took  its  place  on  the  summit ;  the  Treas- 
ury was  all  completed  except  one  wing,  and 
has  cost  about  $6,000,000;  the  Post-office 
was  almost  all  built  during  the  war;  and 
the  Patent-office,  which  cost  $2,200,000,  was 
completed  in  1867.  The  first  street  railroad 
was  opened  in  1862.  The  fortune  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  made  by 
the  war,  and  its  $13,000,000  of  debt  had  be- 
come a  vast  surplus  by  the  time  it  distribu- 
ted the  Federal  armies  to  their  homes'.  Com- 
mon schools  followed  emancipation.    Ever>' 
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facility  of  modern  comfort  had  been  either 
supplied  or  suggested ;  and  the  private  prop- 
erty which  had  been  deserted  in  hundreds 
of  cBoea  by  the  owneni,  and  offered  for  aale 
at  little  more  than  the  expense  of  flight,  in 
1661,  more  than  recovered  its  value  a  year 
befoie  the  surrender  of  Lee. 

There  were  still  grave  apprehensions, how- 
ever, a»  to  the  social  fature  of  the  city,  and 
many  newspaper  correspondents,  writing  in 
the  interests  of  different  cities,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  their  comforts,  had  invidions  things 
to  say  abont  a  society  imbitteied,  seotional- 
ized,  and  enormously  aagmented  by  a  popu- 
lation Jost  out  of  slavery.  Frequent  elec- 
tions for  corporate  officers  after  the  war 
showed  these  auimosities  at  the  polls,  al- 
though slave-owners  of  the  District  had  been 
paid  (1,000,000  for  their  human  property ; 
>'et  in  December,  1865,  only  thirty-flve  votes 
were  cast  for  negro  suffiuge,  and  7369  the 
either  way.  Congress  was  i«aolved  to  pnt 
the  experiment  in  operation,  and  the  veto 
of  President  Johnson  was  overridden  by 
lioth  HoQsee  the  same  day  he  letumed  it, 
January  7, 1867. 

The  city  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
whit*  persons  imbittered  by  long  minority, 
and  resentfiil  for  their  OBtracizatiou  in  for- 
mer years.  The  property-holders  were  di>- 
cooraged;  the  rougher  whites  were  turbu- 
lent ;  the  negroes  armed  themselTes  to  exe- 
cute their  new  privileges ;  riots  ensued,  at- 
tended with  blood  and  panic;  bitterness  pre- 
vailed in  the  print*;  the  course  of  improve- 
ments was  suspended;  and  finally  between 
the  two  parties  a  conservative  Northern  el- 
ement felt  obliged  to  interpose  in  order  to 
save  the  common  property  and  respectabili- 
ty of  all. 

This  treaty  movement  did  not  begin  a  mo- 

During  the  war  the  Western  cities  had 
grown  enoimonaly,  and  as  the  taking  of 
the  census  for  1870  approached  they  became 
nware  of  their  preponderating  influence  in 
the  national  Congress,  and  began  to  agitate 
for  a  corresponding  equity  of  location  for 
the  Federal  city,  which  they  alleged  to  be 
on  an  exposed  coast,  subject  to  Eastern  in- 


fluences, and  among  a  reactionary  populace 
which  had  in  no  manner  appreciated  the 
public  bounty,  had  sympathized  with  the 
rebellion,  and  slain  President  Lincoln  him- 
self. 

During  the  height  of  thia  agitation  the 
affairs  of  t^e  District  were  indeed  despond- 
ing. There  was  no  market  for  property,  and 
the  oldest  citizens,  brought  ta  face  the  prob- 
lem, felt  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
without  the  public  guests  there  would  not 
be  common  subsistence. 

In  this  moment  of  despair,  itself  prepar- 
atory to  more  chastened  behavior,  the  North- 
em  Congress  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Washington  by  coming  to  their 
relief.  Men  like  Justin  Morrill,  and  otheiv 
who  lived  as  romotely  as  California,  de- 
nounced the  capital-moving  project  as  fac- 
tions and  sporadic,  and  an  appropriation  was 
soon  afterward  voted  for  a  new  department, 
to  cost  several  millions  of  doUara,  while 
measures  were  taken  to  extend  the  Capitol 
grounds,  improve  the  national  reservations, 
and  complete  the  aqueduct.  Congress  and 
the  conservative  leadeis  in  the  city  also 
came  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  ex- 
cesses of  all  the  hostile  factions  were  to  be 
neutralized  under  a  more  orderly  form  of 
govern  men  t,  which  should  reduce  the  differ- 
ent Jurisdictions,  remove  some  of  the  offices 
from  political  strife,  give  the  District  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  and  allow  it  mora 
freedom  to  conduct  it«  improvements  and 
extend  its  credit. 

It  was  the  task  of  these  local  leaders  to 
carry  a  citizen's  ticket  at  the  poUs  over  a 
compactly  organized  Republican  .majority. 
A  Korthem  man  was  selected,  who  had  been 
for  many  yeais  resident  in  Waahington,  and 
after  a  hard  contest  sufficient  of  the  negroes 
were  shown  to  have  bolted  their  ticket  to 
elect  M.  G.  Fmory  the  last  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington, 

In  February,  1871,  President  Grant  sign- 
ed a  bill  giving  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
Territorial  government,  with  a  Governor, 
Secretary,  Council,  and  Board  of  Public 
Works,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  a  delegate  in  Congress  and 
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ft  Honse  of  AsBembly,  tn  bo  elected  b;  the 

The  same  da;  tlie  citizcms  of  Wuhingtoi 
celebrated  ti;  a  camtTol  and  masqner&de 
the  Ia;n[>K  of  wooden  paTement  on  Peooeyl- 
raaia  Aveone,  which  had  never  been  a  re- 
spectable thorongbfhre  ap  to  that  time. 

At  this  point  we  may  ^eteh  H^or  LTn- 
fant's  plan  of  the  oitj,  ae  it  stood  npou  the 
ground  in  1871,  partially  executed. 

It  was  a  grand  plan,  reminding  one  of  the 
plots  of  the  forests  of  Compifegne  and  Fon- 
tai  nebleao,  irheTe  long  avenues  meet  at  oorrs- 
foun,  and  the  nomber  of  ancb  avennes 
increased  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  point  of  junction,  either 
oenteal  estimate.  The  city  of  Tersaillee, 
that  extraordinary  combination  of  court 
and  forest,  which  remains  the  grand,  som- 
bre, and  fantastic  mirror  of  the  time  of 
Lonis  XIY.,  has  been  charged  to  have  op- 
pressed Major  L'Enfaat  when  be  plotted 
Washington.  There  is  some  resemblance, 
indeed,  bnt  chiefly  in  the  irregalar  breadth 
of  the  arenues,  and  in  the  ingrafting  of  an 
obliqne  plan  upon  a  rectangalar  one.  Ter- 
sailles  is  a  maze ;  Washington  is  a  deeigu. 
At  Verstullea  the  palace  was  the  whole  con- 
sideration with  the  engineer;  Waahingtou 
was  laid  out  with  an  intelligent  Teference 
to  the  different  pnblio  bnildings  as  well  as 
to  the  natnral  topography.  Any  critJo  can 
see  the  difference  in  the  two  plans  by  pla- 
cing them  side  by  side.  The  Flinch  mon- 
arcli  required  a  forest  close  at  hand,  with 
depths  and  pools  and  ponds,  where  the  wild 
court  should  seek  relief  from  the  dissipa- 
tions of  the  palace.  The  French- American 
engineer  had  a  practical  understanding  of 
his  businsBS,  and  well  merited  Washington's 
encomium  when  the  general  said  that  he 
thought  that,  for  prosecuting  public  works 
and  carrying  them  into  effect,  L'Enfant  was 
"better  qnaliQed  than  any  one  who  had 
come  within  his  knowledge  in  this  country, 
or  indeed  in  any  other." 

Washington  covers  a  parallelogram  com- 
monly alleged  to  be  a  plain  between  the 
Potomac,  one  of  its 
broad  arms,  and  Rock 
Creek  ;  the  other  or 
rearward  side  is  form- 
ed by  a  series  of  hills, 
through  which  half  a 
dozen  streams  have 
washed  their  way. 
and  probably  formed 
the  plain.  Across 
Rock  Creek,  on  the 
west,  the  picturesque 
post-town  of  George- 
town looks  down  from 
Toekybelghta.  Inthe 
rear  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent bills  of  pecnliar 
sands  and  days  stand- 


ing  on  stntiBed  metamorphic  rocks  as  the 
rills  have  defined  through  the  general  ter- 
race. Across  the  Eastern  Branch  heights  as 
bold  OS  those  of  Georgetown  regard  the 
city,  and  the  same  is  the  case  f^m  the 
Virginia  side.  The  circuit  of  forts  around 
Washington  averages  nearly  three  hundred 
and  fifty  f^t  altitude  above  the  tide,  aud 
the  hills  nearest  the  city  are  above  one 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  plain  vhich 
the  engineer  had  te  cover  is  1440  rods  irom 
east  to  west,  and  730  rods  mean  distance 
from  the  northern  heights  to  the  river.  A 
cape,  however,  extended  ont  between  the 
two  arms  of  the  Potomac,  so  that  L'Enfant 
was  able  to  make  one  transverse  avenne 
(Delaware)  nearly  eleven  hundred  rods  in 
length.  The  avenues,  it  may  be  under- 
stood, are  those  great  streets  of  Washington 
intended  to  point  to  effects  both  in  build- 
ings and  natural  positions;  the  streets, 
which  ore  numbered  by  letters  and  by  nn- 
merals,  obey  a  rectangular  system  of  their 
own,  though  in  some  degree  harmoniced 
with  the  Bvennce. 

Over  the  plain,  so  called,  of  Washington 
there  were  great  irregularities  of  surface. 
The  Piesldent's  Honse  is  only  aboat  fifteen 
feet  above  k)w  tide,  while  the  Capitol,  one 
mile  to  the  aast^  la  nearly  ninety  feet  above 
tide.  Yet  Observatory  Hill,  which  is  only 
360  rods  to  the  nest  of  the  White  House,  is 
six  feet  higher  than  the  base  of  the  Capitol. 
Observatory  Hill,  said  to  be  the  place  of 
debsTkation  of  Braddock's  army,  is  almost 
at  the  river-bank;  the  Capitol  Hill,  which 
covers  much  of  the  eastern  plain  of  the 
city,  creating,  somewhat  like  Quebec,  au 
upper  and  lower  town,  is  at  the  nearest  3S0 
rods  from  either  river.  And  yet  within  the 
range  of  streets  there  is  a  ridge  nearly  in 
mid-distance  separated  from  both  the  hills 
mentjooed,  which  is  103  feet  above  low  tide, 
These  inequalities  of  Burface  are  due  to  a 
soil  friable  under  the  action  of  water,  and 
affected  by  three  brooks  or  creeks,  of  which 
the  most  considerable,  called  the  Til>er, 
rises  only  about  600  rods  back  of  the  city 
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on  the  terrace  gnrands,  and  ;et  its  epringH 
are  236  feet  above  tide-water,  or  158  feet 
higher  than  the  base  of  the  Capitol.  This 
stream  baa  the  impnlsivencss  of  all  the 
Btreama  io  the  hilly  ooiintry  of  the  Chesa- 
peake tide-water,  ibaiiiiiig  a  large  area  of 
uplaud  thlDUgh  a  nairow  obannel,  which 
undermineB  the  clay  tbroagh  which  the  wa- 
ter rushoe,  and  can  be  a  dry  bed  in  the  mora- 
iug  and  a  roaring  «Inice  in  the  aflemoon. 
Two  other  streams,  one  flowiog  west  and  the 
other  east,  had  the  same  peculiarities  iu  a 
less  degree.  The  middle  stream,  or  Tiber, 
repnlsed  from  the  base  of  Capitol  Hill,  ran 
off  obliqaety,  and  entered  the  Potomac. 
The  couseqaence  was  that  long  after  Miyur 
L'Enfant  had  planned  his  city,  practical 
bydrographio  difQcnlties  were  found  out 
which  kept  the  lower  plain  of  the  city 
alternate  freehets  and  fever  and  ague ;  and 
yet,  to  obviate  the  expense  of  grading,  the 
engineer  hod  placed  his  main  promenade 
across  the  swamp,  which  seemed  to  be  so 
prettily  snspended  between  Capitol  Height 
and  the  White  Honse  knoll.  Portions  of  the 
promenade,  now  known  over  the  world  as 
Pennsylvania  Avenne,  are  below  high  water. 
In  the  light  of  modem  knowledge,  and  to 
comply  with  the  sanitary  demands  of  Amer- 
ican society,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
new  government  at  Washington  to  correct 
the  hydrography  of  the  place,  and  give  the 
city  for  the  first  time  a  system  of  sewerage 
adequate  for  the  health  of  Congress  and  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  connteraot  the  floods 
which  continue  to  visit  Baltimore  annually. 
The  month  of  the  Tiber  was  filled  up,  and  a 
new  month  given  it  down  stream  ;  the  whole 
stream  and  ita  three  branches  were  arched 
over  with  brick,  and  the  former  ontlet  also 
sewered.  This  central  system  of  main  sew- 
erage, of  which  16,500  feet  had  been  com- 
pleted in  1S73,  ia  nowhere  less  than  nine 
feet  span,  and  for  much  of  the  distance  thir- 
ty feet.  A  buggy  can  be  driven  through  it 
all,  a  space  of  three  miles.     It  empties  into 


a  broad  canal,  which  the  tide  cleanses  twice 
a  day,  and  which  will  make  hereafter  the 
chief  port  of  the  city,  having  been  dredged 
out  to  a  proper  depth.  Thns  a  pcBfiferous 
gutter,  occasional!;  a  torrent,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  boatd  of  anuy  engineers  ap- 
pointed in  1866,  received  annually  300,000 
cubic  feet  of  viluneas,  was  a  vast  ferment- 
ing vat  without  a  current,  useless  fur  navi- 
gation, and  deadly,  became  an  arborescent 
and  monumental  system  of  sewerage,  cover- 
ed with  grass,  paved  streets,  and  files  of 
hooses;  while  another  sewer,  tapping  the 
Tiber  sa  it  emerged  irom  the  heights  back 
of  the  city,  led  the  natural  brook  and  it*i 
deluges  off  by  the  rear  to  the  Eastern 
Branch.  The  third  creek,  which  underlies 
the  We«t  End,  or  new  fashionable  part  of 
Wasbington,  has  been  incased  in  a  sewer 
of  ten  feet  span,  so  that  there  are  no  longer 
puddles  or  ponds  or  open  sinks  in  any  part 
of  Washington.  At  the  same  time  George- 
town was  given  a  great  main  sewer,  and 
these  foor  systems  f»>mprise,  with  their  ar- 
teries of  Scotch  pipe  and  iron  sewerage,  123 
miles  of  under-ground  work,  hidden  away  so 
that  one  mnat  seek  it  out,  and  yet  a  formida- 
ble expense  to  a  population  mainly  clerical. 
Thereare  nosnchsewerBin  extent  or  dimen- 
yne  on  the  Western  continent. 
Before  any  work  could  be  begun  on  the 
surface  of  Washington  the  sewerage  hod  to 
be  provided  for,  and  gas  and  water  mains  put 
down.  The  Washington  Aqueduct,  which 
finished  on  December  18, 1863,  sufficient- 
ly to  introduce  water  into  Washington,  was 
connected  with  the  city  by  two  mains  only, 
designed  to  supply  the  public  buildings. 
The  old  corporation  had  tapped  these  mains, 
but  the  growing  needs  of  citizens  for  ablu- 
tion, comfort,  and  fire  rendered  it  necessary 
for  a  comprehenBive  government  to  lay  Its 
own  mains  from  the  reservoir,  two  miles 
west  of  Georgetown,  through  the  streets  of 
that  borough,  and  across  Rock  Creek  into 
those  portions  of  the  city  hitherto  without 
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wftMrproviaion.  An-  ' 
otber  Taat  Quder- 
gTonnd  sjst«Di  was 
thna  incnmbeot  upoD 
the  authorities,  with 
eit«iuiTe  ramiBca- 
tions  in  almost  ever; 
Htreet,  and  with  high 
fed 


by  force-panipB  ftom 
the  maitiB  to  accom- 
modate those  citizenB 
wboae  thrifty  homee 
had  been  advanced 
across  the  bonndary 
and  into  heights 
above  the  ordiuarjt 
flow  of  the  aqaednct. 
In  two  years  the  city 
laid  thirty  miles  of 
water  mains,  and  low- 
ered below  the  new 
street  gnAea  about 

that  the  city  has  at 
pTesent  133  miles  of 
water   pipe.      Wash- 
ington has  the  great-  miw 
est  supply  of  water 

per  head  of  any  modem  manicipality — 127 
talons  per  diem.  The  diatribnting  system 
is  fed  tbtOQgh  on  infinite  number  of  by- 
dnnta,  dnnking  fonntains,  fire  plags,  and 
oniameutal  foantains;  and  as  the  new  gov- 
emmeut  had  to  consider  also  the  coantry 
district,  the  old  springs  have  been  cleansed 
and  protected  for  miles  tbereabonts,  and 
pnmps  put  down  on  the  neighboring  roads. 


While  the  sewerage  and  water  supply  were 
thns  enlarged,  the  Gas-light  Company  was 
incited  to  equal  exertion  in  extending  its 
mains  below  the  surface,  and  the  former  city, 
which  was  wrapped  in  comparative  dark- 
ueoB,  shoved  lu  1873  above  tliree  thousand 
pqblic  lampe,  partly  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  reuorators  might  nearly  say  as  to 
things  out  of  sight,  with  Kichelieu,  that 
they  hsd  recreated  Washington,  and  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  sys- 
tems brought  luminous  civilisation.  While 
tbey  Tcere, ministering  to  the  hidden  needs 
of  a  modem  capita!,  that  sewerage  of  which 
Victor  Hugo  said  that  Puis  bod  labored  ten 
centnries  npon  bers  without  being  able  to 
finish  it,  another  efficient  office-holder  was 
draining  the  public  grounds,  reservations, 
and  parka,  so  as  to  make  all  parts  of  the 
capital  healthful  at  once,  ready  to  receive 
abundant  water  and  silently  export  the 
rapidly  collecting  nuisances  of  a  Southern 
city.  Few  citizens  or  straugen  would  have 
shown  patience  until  the  completion  of  the 
subterranean  work  had  not  the  authorities 
kept  up  a  certain  proportion  of  landscape 
and  surface  improvemeut«.  All  the  instru- 
mentaUties  and  materials  were  being  col- 
lected, however,  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
streets  and  avenues  when  the  work  under- 
neath should  be  well  enough  advanced ;  for 
Congress  itself  bad  only  leas  instability  than 
the  pubUc 

There  were  some  things  to  exhilarate  the 
moving  spirits  in  the  work,  and  the  chief  of 
these  was  the  steady  flow  of  private  capital 
to  Washington,  iucreaaed  demand  for  dwell- 
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iug-botum,  tlut  growth  of  population,  and 
tbe  voluntary  removAl  thither  of  some  of 
the  most  accomplished  architects  team  the 
North.  The  contractora  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  conntry,  and  inveated  their 
profltA  almoflt  invariably  npon  new  coiiBtrni}- 
tiooe  in  the  DiBtriot.  The  very  enemies  of 
the  improvement  were  obeerved  to  be  doing 
the  aame,  and  when  the  work  began  to  ehow 
under  the  son  on  tbe  broad  highwaya,  and 
the  grades  were  adjusted  to  the  nndec  stra- 
tum, the  poorest  inbabitant  appreciated  the 
transformation,  and  straggled  to  hold  his 
property  as  if  it  were  his  existence. 

We  next  come  to  that  portion  of  the  woilc 
which  Is  the  visible  beaoty  and  snperlority 
of  modem  Washington  over  all  other  Amer- 
ican cities — the  streets. 

The  first  work  to  bo  done  was  to  assem- 
ble the  engineers  of  the  larger  mnnicipali- 
ties  of  the  North  and  West  for  mutual  con- 
sultation as  to  impioTed  pavements.  Daring 
the  past  few  years  great  perfection  has  been 
attained  in  the  nse  of  aaphaltum,  lime,  con- 
crete, and  so  forth,  particularly  in  Europe. 
Hr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  eminent  Wash- 
ington banker,  laid  a  broad  square  of  con- 
crete in  the  year  1869  before  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  where  it  was  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  and  it  proved  so  adapted  and  durable 
that  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of 
such  pavements  in  a  city  where  there  is  no 
heavy  commercial  travel,  and  which  should 
have  less  noisy  street  materials  than  cobble- 
stone. Similar  motives  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  Washington  authorities  to  the 
various  block  pavements  of  the  West.  The 
park  commissions  of  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  BuQalo  met  tbe 
Board  of  Public  Works  in  eonference  in  the 
spring  of  1872,  and  for  two  weeks  inspected 


eamplea  of  all  the  forms  of  pavement  in  nse, 
and  learned  the  tests  and  prospective  im- 
provements of  them  all.  Mr.  Mullett  repre- 
sented Washington.  The  board  afterward 
proceeded  to  Boston  and  the  West,  and  their 
report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  1872,  will  probably  be  an  original 
documentary  authority  in  the  ftitore  history 
of  atreet-paving.  The  result  has  been  to 
lay  in  Washington  38}  miles  of  concrete 
pavement  and  isi  of  wood  pavement,  mak- 
ing R7  miles  of  what  is  certainly  the  most 
agreeable  roadway  in  the  world  ont  of  a 
total  of  180  new  miles  in  the  city,  the  rest 
Iraing  cobble,  macadam,  gravel,  and  Belgiau 
block ;  of  the  latter  nine  miles  and  a  half. 

Such  a  revolution  in  streets  can  scarcely 
be  understood  by  those  familiar  with  the 
former  city.  Venice  built  in  the  sea,  and 
the  site  of  Venice  before  it  was  built,  are 
snggeated  by  the  tranaformation.  If  you 
remember  that  from  the  Treaaury  gate  to 
the  gate  of  the  Capitol  Is  about  one  mile, 
and  then  multiply  the  distance  b;  180,  you 
will  begin  to  perceive  the  difference  be- 
tween old  and  new  Washington.  The  Bel- 
gian concrete  and  wood  paving  alone  make 
96  times  the  distance  between  the  paints 
named.  All  doubts  of  tbe  ordinary  durabil- 
ity of  these  pavements  ore  met  by  tbe  fact 
that  the  Arlington  concrete  is  as  good  as 
new  after  five  years'  wear,  and  tbe  block 
pavement  on  the  avenue,  which  was  laid  on 
low  ground  not  previously  tiled  and  drained, 
affords  the  common  thoroughfare  for  light 
and  heavy  teams,  and  bad  been  three  years 
in  position  in  February,  1BT4. 

Lining  the  above  streets  are  nearly  306 
miles  of  new  sidewalks,  of  which  seven  miles 
are  flag  and  concrete,  aud  the  rest  brick, 
and  154  miles  of  new  curb-stone  bos  been 
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Mt.  Of  the  wood  paveuieDt,  860,000  yards 
were  pneumatioall;  treated  before  being 
laid.  Behind  the  sidewaUcs,  and  at  the  open 
croedogH  and  reservatiana,  gnwa  «od  baa 
been  osed,  involving  no  other  expense  than 
Ubor  And  hauling,  and  more  than  6000  trees 
have  been  est  ont ;  while  below  the  tnrf  the 
iiewwwerage,gBa,and  water  have  been  laid, 
io  that  there  will  never  be  necesait;  for  dis- 
tnibing  the  paved  streets. 

The  problem  which  had  fretted  the  cit; 
authorities  for  three-qnartera  of  a  centiuy 
was  how  to  pave  Buch  extravagantly  broad 
streets  as  M^Jor  L'Eofant  delineated.  The 
main  aveanea  were  160  feet  wide;  some  of 
the  streets  are  from  130  feet  to  160  feet  wide ; 
and  it  seema  almost  incredible,  although  the 
•orveyor  leaves  no  donbt  of  the  foot,  that 
the  streets  and  avennes  cover  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  area  of  Wa«hiDgton,  being  fi84 
miloH  long,  and  of  the  united  area  of  2S54 
acres.  The  streets  of  New  York  ore  but 
thirty-five  per  oent.  of  the  uea  of  the  city. 

The  architeot  Hullett,  whose  rapid  mind 
hod  designed  so  many  enonnons  conatmo- 
tiens  in  the  great  oltiea  of  the  Union,  light- 
ed upon  the  idea  of  rednoing  the  width  of 
the  portions  of  the  streets  aeeeaaary  to  be 
paved  by  odranoing  the  onrb.«touee  toward 
the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  redncing 
the  cost  of  the  sidewalks  by  sodding  be- 
tween them  and  the  houses.  It  was  next 
snggested  to  devise  some  kind  of  railing, 
charactoristio  and  pretty,  to  inclose  the 
sodded  portions,  that  every  faonse  might 
seem  to  have  its  own  frt>nt  yard.  Afterword 
the  renovators  resolved  to  plant  the  streets 
with  -trees.  Oar  illnstrations  will  snggeet 
what  changes  have  thos  been  effected  in 
streets  hitherto  mere  conunons  of  apparent- 
ly onreasonable  proportions,  and  generally 
filled  with  goats  and  cattle,  which  had  mis- 
taken them  for  open  fields.  Uore  than  four 
millions  of  doUaie  were  spent   upon  ttiia 

It  was  not  mttil  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress in  December,  1873,  that  the  reveal- 


ment  of  the  new  city  was  mode  to  stran- 
gers. 8uch  an  enormous  amount  of  civic 
work  had  never  been  done  with  a  proximate 
thoroughness  in  the  aome  space  of  time. 
The  grading  alone  had amouQ ted  to3,340,000 
cubic  yards.  And  auoh  was  its  nnity  and 
ofBcieucy  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  city 
come  to  light  like  some  tracery  in  invisible 
ink  when  held  to  (he  flie.  Old  L'Enfant, 
in  his  grave  since  1325,  might  have  said  of 
his  plan  thus  resuscitated,  like  Longfellow's 
Student: 


At  ei 


.mokj  ml,  H 


Italia 


With  cbircoKl  nncontli  tpiK*  on  tbe  wad. 
Tbc  aoD  ol  iranlna  come*  [ao1.«ara  wllti  tnral. 
And  hefa  a  ihslrsr  from  ths  inclsmeDt  Dighl. 
Ha  takcB  the  durcoal  tram  Iha  pauuiil^  band, 
ADd  bj  tbe  mi^  of  bla  loach,  at  ooce 
Tiu^gnied  aU  Ila  bidden  Tlitaea  ibiDA" 

Not  only  were  the  streets  of  the  capital 
covered  with  the  most  noiseleea  and  perfect 
pavements  in  the  world,  and  embowered  iu 
the  greenest  borders  of  grass-plots,  inclosed 
with  panels  of  poet  and  chain  or  graceful 
paling,  and  planted  with  trees,  but  at  all 
the  points  of  Junction  new  squares  and  cir- 
cles appeared,  their  verdnre  relieved  with 
flashing  fonntains,  or  bits  of  statuary,  or  ef- 
fects iu  sodden  i«rrac«B,  all  ready  for  the 
sculptor ;  Bock  Creek  also  was  newly  bridged, 
so  that  Georgetown  Heights  and  tbe  West 
End  of  y/oshington  were  the  nearest  neigh- 
bora  ;  while  old  gnl&  and  oonuuons,  dreary 
to  the  passenger,  were  embanked,  leveled, 
and  brought  into  the  common  civilization 
of  the  city.  The  grades  of  Capitol  Hill,  by 
act  of  Congress,  had  been  s^Jnsted  to  those 
of  the  city.  The  public  grounds,  swept  of 
their  cemetery-like  palings  and  wholly  re- 
juvenated, lay  open  to  equestrian  and  ur- 
chin. Where  the  old  creek  yawned  throngh 
the  heart  of  the  oommercial  city  a  noble 
mall,  grand  market,  and  dSpAte  were  reveal- 
ed, and  the  old  lodges  and  gate-posts  around 
the  Capitol  were  placed  for  ono  mile  along 
vista.  Between  the  Preaideut'a  House 
and  Capitol  Hill  a  green  park  with  graveled 
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ilriTea  rollwl  avia^  like  &  carpet  of  velvet. 
The  river-eide,  with  ite  bluBk  tamed  down 
to  euy  qiiayg  and  paved  with  granite  block, 
WE«  at  every  poiat  attainable,  aud  from  far 
biKk  in  the  citf  its  broad  expanse  gave  ob- 
ject and  vieta  to  the  perspectives.  The 
conntry  reads  in  every  direction  were  cnl- 
verted,  ditched,  prepared,. aud  in  some  coses 
macadamized  and  graveled,  without  toll- 
gtitea  any  where;  and  the  park  was  found 
made  to  hand  in  Corcoran  model  farm  of 
Karewood,  which  the  common  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army  purchased  and  added  to 
their  Asylum  grounds,  thus  making  fire  hun- 
dred acres  of  pleasure -ground  which  will 
compare,  for  the  smoothuest  of  its  drives, 
laudscape  effects,  natural  woods,  and  strong 
prospecte,witlianyparkiu  the  world.  Hero 
Lauut  ThompSDu's  statue  of  General  Scott 
in  bronze,  ten  feet  high,  stands  regarding 
the  city,  and  In  its  streets  be  is  placed  as 
well,  mounted  upon  the  flnest  horse  art  has 
chiseled,  and  adding  another  proof  to  the 
sagacity  of  H^or  L'Eufant,  who  haa  dotted 
the  town  with  sites  and  spaces  purposely 
left  for  statuary. 

Washington  society  has  been  remodeled 
like  the  topography,  and  the  North,  the 
West,  and  California  approximate  to  a  nu- 
uierical  superiority  over  the  old  Maryland 
and  Sootheni  element.  The  old  square  bar- 
rack houses  of  brick  have  in  mauy  cases 


been  pulled  down  and 
rabuilded  in   light«r 
I    forms,  with  Manssrd- 
roofs,  crotchoted  pin- 
nacles, airy  verandas, 
and  snch  a  plenitude 
I    of  bay-windows  in  all 
forms  as  to  show  the 
(geniality  of  a  climate 
I    and  people  and  open- 
ulthabits.  In  the  year 
1373  the  sales  of  real 
estate  to  and  fro  w- 
gregated  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  where 
for  many  years  formeriy  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand had  been  thought  promising.   The  Brit- 
ish government  and  sagacity  secured  a  piece 
of  ground  in  the  new  part  of  the  town,  and 
pnt  up  a  permanent  building  for  its  legation 
at  a  cost  of  9I&0,000.     A  colony  of  CaUfoi^ 
niana  in  the  same  quarter  began  to  build  a 
style  of  residences  astonishing  not  only  t« 
Washingtonians,  but  audacious  to  Eastern 
people  at  large.     Considerable  tracts  in  the 
environs  were  divided   in   tnutnotity,  and 
cottages  built   through   them  which  gave 
property  all  its  satisfaction  with  no  appear- 
ance of  its  selfishness.     The  oblique  course 
of  the  great  aveuues  toward  the  building 
lots  as  surveyed  required  such  ingenuity  in 
the  architects  that  many  of  the  facades  ate 
wholly  novel,  the  honsee  overlapping  each 
other,  and  decorated  in  such  a  way  ae  often 
to  appear  fonci^l  and  grotesque.    Terraces 
adapted  to  the  changed  grades  start  up  in 
all  parts  of  Washington,  and  this  again  has 
led  to  a  variety  of  stairs,  l)alustrades,  and 
vase  and  fountain  ornaments  charming  to 
the  eye.     Meantime  pubUo  institutions  oth- 
er than  national  have  grown  with  magical 
rapidity,  and  several  of  these  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain support  from  government,  in  compeueS' 
tion  for  aid  extended  or  promised  to  its  em- 
ploy^.   The  public  schools  aie  all  new  and 
elaborate,  and  our  illnstrattons  give  inci- 
dental views  uf  two  of  them.     The  Sumner 
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Sobool,  called  fbr  the  diatingniBhed  Massa- 
chiuetts  Senator,  find  containing  his  portrait* 
ordered  by  the  colored  population,  has  co«t 
170,000.     The  Jefferson  School  givea  deaks  to 
ISOOpnpils.   The  Franklin  School  model  took 
the  prize  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.     What 
ohaugee  are  not  probable  in  Wanhingtor 
society  when  neaily  four  hundred  thonsand 
dollars  are  now  apent  per  annum  on  the 
pnbtio  Bohools  where  formerly  poverty  and 
(davery  went  equally  nncnitnredl     There 
are  three  onlrersitieB  at  Washington,  be- 
sidea  the  Howard  Univeraity  for  negroes, 
whose  bnildingB  and  groundB  ooet  (600,000, 
■ad  form  a  promiueut  feature  in  the  metro- 
politan landscape.     Tbe  Boman  Catholic 
college  at  Georgetown  is  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  receives  pnpils  from  Mexico, 
Spanish  Ametica,  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
has  a  large  library  and  valuable  farm.     At- 
tached to  this  college  is  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation,  founded  in  1S16,  and  partly  en- 
dowed by  the  Abb£  Clorivi^re,  its  first  di- 
rector, a  Breton  soldier  and  priest  who  fled 
from  Prance  after  setting  off  an  infernal 
machine  to  kill  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     He 
is  recognised  in  French  history  nnder  the 
name  of  Limoelan.    Washington  was  the 
original  colony  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America,  Bishop  Carroll,  a  native  of  the  vi- 
cinity, having  spent  thirty  yean  at  that 
point  laboring  to  revive  his  sect.     As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Catholics  have  a  fair  element 
of  the  population  and  several  institntions. 
The  Columbian  University  has  been  taken 
ontof  denominational  bands,  and  efforts  are 
made  to  found  a  national  schooL  with  all  the 
ooUectiouB  in  geology,  books, 
natural  history,  ethnology, 
etc.,  tributary  to  it.     This 
idea  was  recently  arraigned 
by  the  president  of  Harvard 
College,  bnt  it  has  the  an- 
thority  of  Washington  and  a 
decided  bold  upon  the  Con- 
gressional mind.     A  large 
nnivArsity  of  spirited  young 
men  working  in  specialties, 
and  imbued  with   the   Sae 


derstandiog  with  the  proprietor  that  it 
would  certainty  bo  rented  and  maybe 
bought.  Next  door  to  this  edifice  is  Gen- 
eral Butler's  new  castle.  The  large  build- 
ing to  the  left  is  the  "  CongreasionEd  Drink- 
ing Saloon."  In  this  quarter,  immediately 
a^acent  to  tbe  Capitol,  is  a  row  of  build- 
ings (see  page  319)  erected  in  187S  for  Sen- 
ators and  oCHcials,  which  illustrates  our  re- 
marks about  the  new  civil  architecture  of 
Washington,  and  which  is,  besides,  to  be- 
came the  great  hotel  of  the  place  by  exten- 
sion and  incorporation  with  otber  blocks. 

The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  opened  in  1S74, 
has  an  income  of  between  sixty  thousand 
and  one  hundred  thonsand  doUors  per  an- 
num ;  its  founder,  an  eminent  banker,  ao- 
qniied  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  District 
of  Columbia  real  estat«,  and  gave  the  popu- 
lar cemetery  of  Oak  Hill  to  bis  fellov-citi- 
Eens  as  well  as  the  Louise  Home,  the  tatter 
being  an  institution  on  the  EDgtisb  pattern 
for  impoverished  gentlewomen.  Oak  Hill 
has  been  called  tbe  most  perfect  miniature 
cemetery  in  the  world,  a  sort  of  Capitoline 
Canpo  ^onto.  Here  are  buried  Stanton, 
Chase,  General  Reno,  and  the  Van  Ness  fam- 
ily, which  possessed  the  farm  over  which  a 
large  part  of  Waahingtoit  was  built.  Our  il- 
lustrations are  descriptive  of  these  subjects. 
There  is  a  university  at  Washington  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  founded  by  Amos  Kendall, 
and  endowed  by  government,  which  has  a 
fine  estate.  The  Insane  Asylum  on  the 
heights  of  the  Anacostia  has  ^so  an  ample 
park  and  farm.  Three  government  ceme- 
teries close  at  hand  are  almost  parks,  and 


West  Point,  would  exereise 
a  salntary  influence  upon  of- 
ficial life,  and  give  tbe  cap- 
ital city  an  element  at  once 
refining  and  intellectnalii- 
ing ;  for  Congress  needs  a 
school-master  like  tbe  rest 
of  us.  Tbe  special  institu- 
tions of  Washington  are  nu- 
metons,  and  each  has  the  of- 
ficial fatality  of  never  re- 
ugning  and  seldom  dying. 
The  Coast  Survey  Office  is 
one  of  the  many  edifices 
built  for  a  bureau,  by  an  nn- 
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paitionlu;  Arlingtoti,  the  patrimony  of  the 
Leea,  thiawn  awaf  for  an  eironeotu  tradi- 
tion of  State  Bllegianc«.  A  nev  jai),  based 
on  the  moat  hamane  principlea,  hae  replaced 
the  old  whitewashed  Btnictnre  iu  the  heart 
of  the  cltj.  A  new  orphan  asylnin  crowns 
the  parapets  of  one  of  the  highest  forts  in 
the  sniTonnding  landscape.  The  region  of 
the  President's  Home  is  perfected  by  the  sn- 
perb  J{«iKiwniiioa  pile  of  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  departments.  Since  the  war  an  Agri- 
cultoral  Bnilding,  with  a  noble  conaerva- 
loiy,  two  new  theatres,  two  new  club-hooaes, 
and  several  of  the  most  elegant  chorchea  in 
the  conntry  have  been  erected.  The  banking 
capital  of  the  city  has  been  increased  by  the 
bodily  transfer  of  certain  distant  banks  to 
the  District,  and  it  is  the  head-qnart«ni  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bank,  which  draine  the  eam- 
iiiga,orn)noh  of  the' earnings,  of  the  emanoi' 
patod  popnlatioQ  of  the  Soath. 

Thns  Washington,  sharing  in  the  revival 
of  all  the  great  NorUiem  cities,  haa  clotlied 
itself  anew,  thrown  away  its  staff,  and 
achieved  a  tranafonnation  bewildering  to 
lt«  old  residents,  but  very  gratefol  to  the 
patriotic  sense  which  had  ao  long  felt  the 
■tigma  of  a  neglected  and  forlorn  capital 
apparently  wlthoat  a  destiny.  The  exact 
degree  in  which  official  and  legislative  life 
it  controlled  by  the  social  sorronndings  of 
its  capital  can  not  be  ascertained ;  but  the 
Inflaenoe  is  certainty  soffloient  to  make  ns 
wish  that  Congress  may  always  keep  the 
beat  company,  and  be  seen  in  places  neat 
enongh  to  make  strangers  see  that  we  do 
not  think  of  every  thing  bnt  that  which 
concerns  both  our  dignity  and  our  freedom. 
When  localism  accepts  the  fad  that  the 
people  must  love  their  capital  to  love  their 
oenntiy,  it  will  become  nnfashloDable  to 
sneer  at  whatever  is  achieved  thei«.  When 
the  boisterous  youth  of  oar  frontiers  and 


their  towns  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  milder 
and  more  equal  civilizatioo,  they  mnst  re- 
gret that  ever  in  their  competitions  they  in- 
cluded their  common  prvUg4,  the  Benjamin 
among  the  brethren,  whoee  little  sack  might 
well  receive  the  cup  of  kindness  and  excite 
no  Jealousy.  AmoDg  the  possibilities  of 
this  meet  premeditated  of  all  otu  cities  la 
that  it  may  become  a  very  great  one.  The 
nltra-oommercial  life  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  some  day  be  relaxed,  and  the  pre- 
ciona  intellect  of  the  country  will  be  divert- 
ed &t>m  mere  schemes  of  Mammon  to  the 
vision  of  quiet  enjoyment  in  a  town  where 
fleetsof  ships,  the  smoke  of  mills,  the  cackle 
of  the  coauting-bonse,  and  the  procession 
of  ward  politicians  do  not  disturb.  There 
is  bnt  one  Washington,  and  it  is  there  in 
the  centre  of  the  camp  that  r«fuge  is  moet 
inviting. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 
This  Is  the  path,  there  stands  the  tree. 

And  on  the  rock  the  ihadowa  pUy; 
And  here  we  met,  and  1  shall  be 

As  blest  as  on  that  blsssid  day. 
Now  Nature  knowi— did  she  not  ri<e 

Thst  dsy  and  besrken  lo  our  troth. 
Hade  iu  the  buie  of  love's  larpriie, 

And  happj  lecreti  tell  to  both  ? 
Beridaa  the  apell  of  looki  and  words,  * 

There  ware  iweet  whispers  from  oar  tree. 
From  bough  and  brake  Mug  back  the  birds. 

The  grasses  owned  the  mystery. 
Sweet-fern  and  briers  slong  the  wall 

Sent  mesBsge  bj  the  stWfait  wind ; 
Afiu-  we  hea^  the  blue  aes  call- 
All  things  and  we  were  of  one  miiid. 
No  blessing  comei— he  !■  not  here; 

Thus  all  ii  changed,  nor  shall  I  see 
How  Nature  makes  herself  so  dear 

Till  he  relanis  to  her  and  me[ 
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CARICATURE  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTa 
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fUCH  aa  the  uinienta  dlfferad  from  onr- 

X  Mlvea  in  other  paitionluv,  thoy  oer- 

taiiily  Ungliod  at  one  another  Jiut  as  we 
do,  for  preoiaely  the  aams  reaaoHB,  and  em- 
plofod  eTmy  art,  devioB,  and  impientent  of 
ridicule  whiob  is  known  to  ns.  Obaerve  this 
rude  and  cbUdiah 


diawiug. 

Go   into    any 

boyt/  aohool  to- 

day     and     tnm 

'   the    alatefl 

id  copy-booki, 

oloenre       whore 
^^_^      an  obliged  to  paoa 

!^  ^  idle  days,  and  yon  will 
I  I  be  likely  to  find  pio- 
I  1  tniea  conoeived  in  this 
l^  taate,  and  exeonted 
I  with    this    degree    of 

I  artistlo  akilL     Bot  the 

|— ^  drawing  datea  book 
^""^  nearly  eigbteen  oentn- 
riea.  It  waadone  on  one  of  thehot,luignid 
days  of  Ao^^nat,  aj>.  79,  by  a  Boman  soldier 
with  a  piece  of  red  obalk  on  a  wall  of  liis 
bairaolu  in  the  city  of  Pompeii.*  On  the  liSd 
of  Angnst,  in  the  year  79,  ooouired  the  ernp- 
tion  of  Veanvina  which  bnried  not  Italian 
cities  only,  bnt  Antiquity  itoelf,  and  by  bury- 
ing preserved  it  for  the  Instmotion  of  aft- 
or-timee.  In  disinterred  Pompeii  the  Past 
«tands  revealed  to  na,  and  we  letoark  with 
a  kind  of  infantile  ■orprlse  the  gi««t  num- 
ber of  particnlan  in  which  tbe  people  of 
that  day  were  even  such  aa  we  are.  There 
was  fonnd  the  fainiTiiir  apothecary's  shop, 
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with  a  box  of  pills  on  the  ooonter,  and  a  roll 
of  material  that  waa  about  to  be  made  np 
when  the  apothecary  heard  the  wamlag 
thunder  and  fled.  The  baker's  shop  remain- 
ed, with  a  loaf  of  bread  stamped  with  the 
maker'aname.  Ascnlptor'aatodio  was  strewn 
with  blocks  of  marble,  nnflniahed  atatnea, 
mallets,  oompMaes,  chisels,  and  aawa.  A 
thousand  objects  attest  that  when  the  fatal 
emption  burst  npon  these  cities  life  and  its 
aotiritiea  were  going  forward  in  all  Msential 
particalan  aa  they  are  at  thia  moment  in 
any  rich  and  Inxmions  d^  of  Sontbem  En- 

In  the  building  suppoeed  to  have  been 
the  quarters  of  the  Roman  garrison  many 
of  the  walls  wer«  covered  with  anch  at- 
tampts  at  oaricatnie  as  the  specltuen  Jnst 
given,  to  some  of  which  were  appended  op- 
probrious epithets  and  phrases.  Tbe  name 
of  tbe  personage  above  portrayed  was  Nonl- 
OB  MaidmUB,  who  was  probably  a  martinet 
centniioD,  odious  to  his  company,  for  the 
name  was  found  In  various  parim  of  the  in- 
olosure,  usually  acoompauied  by  higbly  dis- 
paraging words.  Many  of  the  soldiera  had 
simply  chalked  their  own  names ;  othera  hod 
added  the  number  of  their  cohort  or  legion, 
pT«aisely  as  in  the  lato  war  soldiers  left  rec- 
ords of  their  stay  on  the  walls  of  fort  and 
hospital.  A  large  number  of  these  wall 
chalkingB  in  red,  white,  and  black  (moat  of 
them  in  red)  were  clearly  legible  fifty  yeaia 
after  exposure.  Here  is  another  specimen,  a 
genuine  political  caricature,  copied  from  an 
outside  frail  of  a  private  house  in  Pompeii. 

Tlie  allnsion  is  to  an  occurrence  in  local 
history  of  the  livelieat  possible  interest  to 
the  people.  A  few  years  before  the  fatal 
eruption  there  was  a  fierce  town-and-coun- 
tzy  row  in  the  amphitheatre,  in  which  the 
Pompelana  defeated  and  put  to  flight  the 
provinotal  Nncerians.    Nero  condemned  the 
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OUALK  OAEIOATUKB  OM  A  WALL  HI  rOMPMIL 


pagnaoious  men  of  Pompeii  to  the  terrible 
X>enalty  of  closing  their  amphitheatre  for 
ten  yean.  In  the  picture  an  armed  man  de- 
scends into  the  arena  bearing  the  pahn  of 
Tictory,  while  on  the  other  side  a  prisoner 
is  dragged  away  boimd.  The  inscription 
alone  gives  us  the  key  to  the  street  artist's 
meaning,  Campani  vicUma  una  cum  Nttcennis 
peristU — "  Men  of  Campania,  you  perished  in 
the  victory  not  lees  than  the  Nucerians ;"  as 
thongh'the  patriotic  son  of  Campania  had 
written,  "We  beat  'em,  but  very  little  we 
got  by  it." 

If  the  idlers  of  the  streets  chalked  carica- 
ture on  the  walls,  we  can  not  be  surprised 
to  discover  that  Pompeian  artists  delighted 
in  the  comic  and  burlesque.  Comic  scenes 
from  the  plays  of  Terence  Mid  Plautus,  with 
the  names  of  the  characters  written  over 
them,  have  been  found,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  burlesque  scenes,  in  which  dwarfs, 
deformed  people.  Pigmies,  beasts,  and  birds 
are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  labors  of  men. 
The  gay  and  luxurious  people  of  the  buried 
cities  seem  to  have  delighted  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  representations  of  Pigmies, 
for  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  Pompeii 
yet  uncovered  which  did  not  exhibit  some 
trace  of  the  ancient  belief  in  the  existence 
of  these  little  people.  Homer,  Aristotle,  and 
Pliny  all  discourse  of  the  I^igmies  as  act- 


ually existing,  and 
the  artists,  availing 
themselves  of  this 
belief,  which  they 
shared,  employed  It 
in  a  hundred  ways 
to  caricature  the  do- 
ings of  men  of  larger 
growth.  Pliny  de- 
scribes them  as  in- 
habiting the  salu- 
brious mountainous 
regions  of  India, 
their  stature  about 
twenty-seven  inch- 
es, and  engaged  in 
eternal  war  with 
their  enemies  the 
geese.  "  They  Ay,** 
Pliny  continues, 
"  that,  mounted 
upon  rams  and 
goats,  and  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  they  descend  in  a  body 
during  spring-time  to  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ters, where  they  eat  the  eggs  and  the  young 
of  those  birds,  not  returning  to  the  mount- 
ains for  three  months.  Otherwise  they 
could  not  resist  the  ever-increasing  multi- 
tude of  the  geese.  The  Pigmies  live  in  cab- 
ins made  of  mud,  the  shells  of  goose  eggs, 
and  feathers  of  the  same  bird." 

One  of  our  engravings  shows  that  not  In- 
dia only,  but  Egypt  also,  was  regarded  as 
the  haunt  of  the  Pigmy  race ;  for  the  Upper 
Nile  was  then,  as  now,  the  home  of  the  Mp- 
popotamus,  the  crocodile,  and  the  lotus. 
Here  we  see  a  bald-headed  Pigmy  hero  rid- 
ing triumphantly  on  a  mighty  crocodile,  re- 
gardless of  the  open-mouthed,  bellowing  hip- 
popotamuses behind  him.  In  other  pictures, 
however,  the  scaly  monster,  so  far  from  play- 
ing this  submissive  part,  is  seen  plunging  in 
fierce  pursuit  of  a  Pigmy,  who  flies  headlong 
before  the  foe.  Frescoes,  vases,  mosaics, 
statuettes,  paintings,  and  signet-rings  found 
in  the  ancient  cities  all  attest  the  popular- 
ity of  the  little  men.  The  odd  pair  of  vases 
annexed,  one  in  the  shape  of  a  boar's  head 
and  the  other  in  that  of  a  ram's,  are  both 
adorned  with  a  representation  of  the  fierce 
combats  between  the  Pigmies  and  the  geese. 
There  has  been  an  extraordinary  display 
of  erudition  in  the  attempt  to  account  for 
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tb«  endlen  repetatio 
Pigmy  mbjeots  in  the  hoiute 
of  the  Pompeiana ;  bat  the 
le»med  Mid  acute  H.ChBinp- 
flenry  "humbly  lutcarda  a 
eonjeotiire,''  as  he  mod««tly 
ezpiCMes  it,  y^ch  coid- 
ineiida  itself  at  once  to  gen- 
eral acceptance.  He  thinks 
these  Pigmy  piotnree  were 
designed  to  omnm  Ue  AUirmt. 
tTo  oonjectnre  could  he  leas 
irudiW  or  more  probable. 
We  know,  Indeed,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  that  the  walla 
ot  tsvema  and  wine  ahopa 
were  naaally  adorned  with 
Pigmy  pictmes,  anch  snb- 
jecte  being  asaooiatod  in  eV' 
eiy  mind  with  pleasnre  and 
gayety-  It  ia  not  difflcolt 
to  imagine  that  a  picture  of 
a  pugiliatio  encounter  be- 
tween Pigmies,  like  the  one 
given  at  the  bead  of  this  ar- 
ticle, or  a  fanciful  repnsen- 
tatioD  of  a  combat  of  Pigmy 
glodiatora,  of  which  many 
have  been  discovered,  would 
be  both  welcome  and  auita- 
blfl  aa  tavern  pictures  in  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  clasaic 

The  Pompeians,  in  ochd- 
mon  with  all  the  people  of 
antiquity,  hod  a  child-like 
in^oyment  in  witneaaing  rep- 
resentations of  animals  en- 
gaged in  the  labors  or  tite 
sports  of  homau  beings.    A 
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li-gn  number  of  specimens   have  been  uncovered, 

-» "■•- —  gorgeous  with  the  hnes  given  tieni  by  ntes- 

g  eighteen  hundntd  years  ago.     On  the  next 

page  ia  a  specimen  of  these — a  repreaenta- 

tion  of  a  grasshopper  driving  a  chariot, 

copied  in  1802  from  a  Pompeiaa  work  for 

San  English  traveler. 
Nothing  can  exceed  either  tiie  brilliancy 
or  the  delicacy  of  the  coloring  of  this  pic- 
ture in  the  original,  the  splendid  plumage 
of  the  bird  and  the  bright  gold  of  the  char- 
iot shaft  and  wheel  being  relieved  and 
heightened  by  a  gray  background  and  the 
greeniah-brown  of  the  course.  Thecoloriats 
of  Pompeii  have  obviously  influenced  the 
taste  of  Christeudnm.  There  are  few  honan 
of  pretenaiou  decorated  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  A  century  either  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica which  do  not  exhibit  combinations  and 
coutratts  of  color  of  Krbich  the  hint  was 
found  in  exhumed  Pompeii.  One  or  two 
other  small  apeeimena  of  thia  kind  of  art,  se- 
lected from  a  targe  number  aoceasible,  may 
interest  the  reader. 

The  spirited  air  of  the  team  of  cocks  and 
the  nonekaUatt  professional  attitude  of  the 
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chariotoei  will  not  escape  uotice.  Perhaps 
the  moBt  interesting  example  of  thia  propen- 
■itf  to  pereouify  BQiDiaU  which  the  exhnnied 
cities  hare  fnrnisbed  ua  is  a  burleaqae  of  a 
popular  picture  of  £neaH  eacapiu^  from 
Troy,  carrying  hia  father,  Anchisea,  on  his 
back,  and  leading  b;  the  hand  hia  aon,  Aa- 
oaoine,  the  old  man  can7tng  the  caaket  of 
honsehold  goda.  No  scene  could  have  been 
more  familiar  to  the  people  of  Italy  than 
one  which  exhibited  the  hero  whom  they 
— regarded  aa  the  founder  of  their  empire  in 
»o  engaging  a  light,  and  to  which  the  genius 
of  Tirgil  bad  given  a  deathleaa  charm : 
'^Thnfl  DTdMng  mil  that  prDdenc«  conid  prorLdv, 


a  TcUow  apolls;  tt 


7  bending  back 


.d  of  my  d«i 

Aod  vrltb  UDeqoal  p*ca  trlppad  tlong." 

Artiste  found  a  subject  in  these  lines,  and 
of  one  picture  anggeoted  by  them  two  copiea 
have  been  found  carved  upon  stone.  In  the 
illuatrationB  on  the  next  page  the  reader 
sees  at  one  view  the  plotoie  and  the  caiica- 

This  device  of  employing  animals'  heads 
npoD  hiunan  bodies  is  atill  naed  by  the  ear- 
icatnriat,  ao  few  are  the  reaouices  of  his 
branch  of  art ;  and  we  can  not  deny  that  it 
retains  a  portion  of  its  power  to  excite 
langhter.  If  we  may  judge  from  what  haa 
been  discovered  of  the  burleaque  art  of  the 
ancient  nations,  we  may  conclnde  that  this 
idea,  poor  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  the  one 
which  the  artists  of  antiqaity  most  fre- 
quently employed.  It  was  alao  common 
with  them  to  bnrleaqne  familiar  paintinga, 
aa  Id  the  instance  given.  It  ia  not  nnlikely 
that  the  cloyed  and  dainty  taste   of  the 


Pompeian  connoisseiir  perceived 
something  lidicnloQS  in  the  loo- 
familiar  exploit  of  Father  .£neBS 
as  represented  in  swions  art,  just 
as  we  smile  at  the  theatrical  atti- 
tudes and  costnmea  in  the  pic- 
ture of  "  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware."  Fancy  that  wrak  bur- 
lesqued  by    patting   an    eagle's 
head   upon    the    Father   of   his 
CoQDtxy,   filling   the   boat   with 
magpie  soldiers,  covering  the  riv- 
er with  ioeberga,  and  making  the 
oars   still  more  ludicrously  inadequato  to 
the  work  in  hand  than  they  ore  in  the  paint- 
ing.    Thus  a  oaiioaturist  of  Pompeii,  Home, 
Greece,  Egypt,  oc  Assyria  would  have  en- 
deavored to  cast  ridicule  npon  such  a  picture. 
V   Few  events  of  the  last  century  were  more 
influential  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge 
than  the  ohance  discovery  of  the  buried 
cities,  since  it  noniished  a  ouiionty  respect- 
ing the  past  which  could  not  be  confined  to 
those  excavations,  and  which  has  aince  been 
disclosing  antiqnity  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.     We  call  it  a  ohance  diacoreiy,  al- 
though the  part  whiob  accident  plays  in 
snoh  matt«ni  is  more  interesting  than  im- 
portant.    The  digging  of  a  well  in  1706  let 
daylight  into  the  amphitheatre  of  Hereu- 
lanenm,  and  cansed  some  languid  explcvo- 
tion,  which  had  small  results.     Forty  yeam 
later  a  peasant  at  work  in  a  vineyard  five 
miles  from  the  same  spot  struck  with  his 
hoe  Bometbing  hard,  which  was  too  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground  to  be  moved.    It  proved 
to  be  a  small  statue  of  metal,  upright,  ajid 
riveted  to  a  stone  pedestal,  which  was  itaelf 
inmiovably  fastened  to  some  solid  mass  slUl 
deeper  in  the  earth.    Where  the  hoe  had 
struck  the  statue   the  metal  showed   the 
tempting  hue  of  gold,  and  the  peasant,  ait«r 
carefiilly  smoothing  over  the  surfaee,  hur> 
ried  away  with  a  fragment  of  it  to  a  gold- 
smith, intending  (so  runs  the  local  gossip) 
to  work  this  opening  as  his  private  gold 
mine.     But  as  the  metal  waa  pronounced 
brass,  he  honestly  reported  the  discovery  to 
a  magistrate,  who  set  on  foot  on  excavation. 
The  statue  was  ibnnd  to  l>e  a  Hiuerva,  fixed 
to  the  centre  of  a  amall  roof-like  dome,  and 
when  the  dome  was  broken  through  it  was 
seen  to  be  the  roof  of  a  temple,  of  which  the 
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Hiuarr*  had  been  the  topmoat  Mnament. 
And  thus  wu  diMorered,  about  the  middle 
of  the  laat  oentmyitheaiicieDt  city  of  Fom- 
jteii,  buried  by  a  Btoim  of  light  Mhea  from 
Teenvliu  mxteen  hundred  mnd  Beventy  yean 

It  WM  not  the  aeeideot,  but  the  Umell- 
■teas  of  the  acoident,  which  made  it  iiupor- 
tent ;  fbr  there  never  oonld  hare  been  mi 
esoavatiau  fifteen  feet  deep  Arer  the  site 
of  Pompeii  withont  revealing  indications 
of  the  buried  city.  Bat  the  time  wae  then 
lipe  fbr  an  explcnation.  It  hod  become  pos- 
sible to  escit«  a  general  omloalty  in  »  Past 
exhnmed(  and  «nch  a  cniioeity  it  a  late  »- 
Bolt  of  cnltore ;  it  doea  not  exist  in  *  doll 
or  in  an  ignorant  mind.  And  this  cnrioaity, 
nourished  and  inOamed  as  it  wsa  by  the  brill- 
iant and  marvelous  things  brought  to  light 
in  Pompeii  and  Herculanemn,  hsa  songht 
new  gratificatioD  wherever  a  heap  of  ruins 
betiayed  an  ancient  olviliiation.  It  looks 
now  as  if  many  of  the  old  cities  of  the  world 
are  in  layers  or  strata — a  new  London  apon 
an  old  London,  and  perhaps  a  London  un- 
der that — a  city  three  or  four  deep,  each  the 
record  of  an  era.  Two  Bomea  we  familiar- 
ly know,  one  of  which  is  built  in  part  upon 
the  other;  and  at  Cairo  we  can  see  the  proc- 
ess going  on  by  which  some  ancient  cities 
were  buried  withont  Toloaoio  aid.    The  dirt 


of  the  unswept  streets,  never  removed,  has 
raised  the  grade  of  Cairo  from  age  to  age. 

The  exeavstloQS  at  Borne,  so  rich  in  re- 
anlta,  were  not  needed  to  prove  that  to  the 
BonuuB  of  old  carioatnre  was  a  familiar 
thing.  The  mere  magnitude  of  their  thea- 
tres, and  their  habit  of  performing  plays  in 
the  open  air,  compelled  caricature,  the  ba- 
sia  of  which  is  exaggeration.  Actors,  both 
eomio  and  Iragio,  wore  masks  of  very  elab- 
orate oonstmction,  made  of  resonant  metal, 
and  so  shaped  as  to  serve,  in  some  degree, 
the  office  of  a  speaking- trumpet.  On  the 
next  page  are  repreaented  a  pur  of  maaks 
snch  as  were  worn  by  Bomon  actors  throngh- 
out  the  empire,  of  which  many  apecimens 
have  beau  found. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  visited  the  Coli- 
seum at  Rome,  or  even  one  of  the  large  hippo- 
dromes of  Paris  or  New  York,  and  can  imag- 
ine the  attempts  of  an  actor  to  exhibit  comic 
or  tragic  effects  of  conntenuice  or  of  vocal 
itteisnoe  across  spacea  eo  extensive,  he  will 


spacea  eo  e: 
readily  understand  the  necessity  of  snch 
maoks  ae  these.  The  ut  of  acting  coold 
only  have  been  deV;Bloped  in  small  theatres. 
In  the  open  air  or  in  the  nuoovered  amphi- 
theatre all  most  have  been  vociferation  and 
caricature.  Observe  the  figure  of  old  8i- 
lenus  (page  3S8),  one  of  the  chief  mirtl^mak- 
ers  of  antiquity,  who  lives  for  us  in  the  Old 
Man  of  the  pantomime.  He  is  masked  for 
the  theatre. 

The  legend  of  Silenns  Is  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  tendency  of  the  ancients  to  faU  into 
caricature.  To  the  Bomans  he  whs  at  onoe 
the  tutor,  the  comrade,  and  the  butt  of  Jolly 
Baochns.  He  diecoorsM  wisdom  and  made 
tan.    He  was  usually  represented  as  an  old 
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man,  bald,  flat-noaed,  half  drnnk, 
ridiag  apon  a  broad-backed  aaa,  or 
reeling  aloug  by  the  aid  of  a  staO', 
nttering  ihrand  maxims  and  do- 
ing tndicrons  acts.  People  won- 
der that  the  paatomime  called 
Humptg  DuMptg  should  be  played 
a  thousand  nighta  in  New  York; 
bnt  the  Babstance  of  all  that 
boisteroaa  nonseiue,  that  exhibi- 
tion of  roUioking  freedom  from  re- 
strainta  of  law,  usage,  and  gravi- 
tation, ba«  amnsed  mankind  for 
onknown  thousands  of  years ;  for 
it  is  merely  what  reinwns  to  ns  of 
the  legendary  Bacohns  and  bis 
Jovial  crew.  We  observe,  too, 
that  the  great  oomio  books,  BQoh 
HB  OU  BUu,  Don  Quixote,  PUikaiiak, 
and  others,  are  most  effective  when 
the  hero  is  most  like  Bacchus, 
roaming  over  the  earth  with  mer- 
ry blades,  delightfally  free  from  the  do- ; 
ties  and  conditions  which  make  bondsmen 
of  us  alL  Mr.  Dickens  may  never  have 
thought  of  It — and  he  may — bnt  there  Is 
mnoti  of  the  charm  of  the  ancient  Bacchic 
legends  iu  the  nairative  of  the  four  Pick- 
wichians  and  fiamnol  Weller  setting  off  on 


the  top  of  a  coach,  and  meeting  all  kinds  of 
gay  and  semi-lawless  adventures  in  coon- 
tiy  towns  and  rambling  inns.  Even  the  an- 
cient distribation  of  characters  is  hinted  at. 
With  a  few  changes,  easily  imagined,  the 
irrepressible  Sam  might  represent  Bacchus, 
'  's  master  bring  to  mind  the  sage  and 
Silenus.  Nothing  is  older  than  our 
modes  of  fnn.  Even  in  seeking  the  origin  of 
Punch,  investigators  lose  themselves  grop- 
ing in  the  dim  light  of  the  most  remote  an- 
tiqnity. 

How  readily  the  Koman  satirists  ran  into 
caricature  all  their  readers  know,  except 
those  who  take  the  amnsing  exaggerations 
of  Juvenal  and  Horace  as  etat«ment«  of 
fact.  DnriDg  the  heat  of  our  antialavery 
contest  the  following  translation  of  the  psa- 
sage  in  Juvenal  which  pictnivs  the  luxuri- 
ous Homan  lady  ordering  her  slave  to  be 
put  to  death  was  used  by  tiie  late  Mr.  W, 
H.  Fry  in  the  New  York  IHbmie  with  thrill- 
ing effect; 

"  Do  drag  Uiit  Cm  to  datb  I    Ton  reASon,  Wh; 
gboDid  the  poor  Innocoit  be  doonlid  to  diet 
What  pmofnT    For.  irbm  mul  llh  la  In  dsbsts, 
The  judge  c«n  ne'er  loo  loDg  dellbeimta. 
CallM  tbon  tbst  slue  i  m*o  T  the  wUe  ispltaa 
ProTed  or  snpraTed  tbe  crime,  tbe  tQUId  dlea 
I  have  tbe  aoTerelgo  pooer  to  asn  or  hill. 
And  gin  no  atber  rasKni  but  lay  wUL" 

This  is  evidently  caricature.  Not  only  is 
the  whole  of  Jnvenal's  sixth  satire  a  series 
of  the  broadest  exaggerations,  bnt  with  re- 
gard to  this  particular  passage  we  have 
evidence  of  its  burlesque  character  in  Hor- 
4M  (Satire  IU.,  Book  I.),  where,  wishing 
o  give  an  example  of  impossible  foUy,  he 
ays,  "If  a  man  should  cmcify  a  slave  for 
eating  some  of  the  flsh  which  he  hod  been 
ordered  to  take  away,  people  in  their  senees 
would  call  him  a  madman."  Jnvenal  ex- 
hibits the  Roman  matron  of  his  period  un- 
dergoing the  dressing  of  her  hair,  giving 
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the  scene  the  Bame  unmistakable  character ! 
of  cazicatnre : 

"She  hurries  all  her  handmaids  to  the  task; 
Her  bead  alone  will  twenty  dressers  ask. 
Psecas,  the  chief,  with  breast  and  sbonlden  ban» 
Trembling,  considers  ereiy  sserad  hair: 
If  any  straggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  most  for  the  mortal  sin  compoond. 

"  With  cnrls  on  curls  th^  boild  her  head  before, 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tower. 
A  giantess  she  seems;  bat  look  behind. 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 
Dock-legged,  short-waiBted,  anch  a  dwarf  abe  is 
That  ahe  moat  rise  on  tiptoe  for  a  kiss. 
Meanwhile  her  hnsband's  whole  estate  is  spent; 
He  msj  go  bsre.  While  she  receives  his  rent** 

The  spirit  of  caricature  speaks  in  these 
lines.  There  are  passages  of  Horace,  too, 
in  reading  which  the  picture  forms  itself 
before  the  mind ;  and  the  poet  supplies  the 
yerj  words  which  caricaturists  usually  em- 
ploy to  make  their  meaning  more  obvious. 
In  the  third  satire  of  the  second  book  a  car- 
icature is  exhibited  to  the  mind's  eye  with- 
out the  intervention  of  pencil.  We  see  the 
miser  Opimius,  ''poor  amid  his  hoards  of 
gold/'  who  had  starved  himself  into  a  leth- 
argy ;  his  heir  is  scouring  his  coffers  in  tri- 
umph; but  the  doctor  devises  a  mode  of 
rousing  his  patient.  He  orders  a  table  to 
be  brought  into  the  room,  upon  which  he 
causes  the  hidden  bags  of  money  to  be  pour- 
ed out,  and  several  persons  to  draw  near  as 
if  to  coimt  it.  Opimius  revives  at  this  mad- 
dening spectacle,  and  the  doctor  urges  him 
to  strengthen  himself  by  generous  food, 
and  so  balk  his  rapacious  heir.  ''Do  you 
hesitate  f "  cries  the  doctor.  "  Come,  now, 
take  this  preparation  of  rice.''  "  How  much 
did  it  cost  f  asks  the  miser.  "  Only  a  tri- 
fle." ^But  how  muchf  "  Eightpence." 
Opimius,  appalled  at  the  price,  whimpers, 
"  Alas  I  what  does  it  matter  whether  I  die 
of  a  disease  or  by  plunder  and  extortion  f 
Many  similar  examples  will  arrest  the  eye 
of  one  who  turns  over  the  pages  of  this  mas- 
ter of  satire. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Roman  year, 
the  Saturnalia^  which  occurred  in  the  latter 
half  of  December,  we  may  almost  say  was 
conseciTited  to  caricature,  so  fond  were  the 
Romans  of  every  kind  of  ludicrous  exagger- 
ation. This  festival,  the  merry  Christmas 
of  the  Soman  world,  gave  to  the  Christian 
festival  many  of  its  enlivening  observances. 
During  the  Saturnalia  the  law  courts  and 
schools  were  closed;  there  was  a  general 
interchange  of  presents  and  universal  feast- 
ing; there  were  fantastic  games,  proces- 
sions of  masked  figures  in  extravagant  cos- 
tumes, and  religious  sacrifices.  For  three 
days  the  slaves  were  not  merely  exempt 
from  labor,  but  they  ei^joyed  freedom  of 
speech,  even  to  the  abusing  of  their  mas- 
ten.  In  one  of  his  satires  Horace  gives  us 
an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  slaves  bur- 
lesqued their  lords  at  this  Jocund  time.    He 


reports  some  of  the  remarks  of  his  own 
slave  Davus  upon  himself  and  his  poetry. 
Davus,  it  is  evident,  had  discovered  thA  his- 
trionic element  in  literature,  and  pressed  it 
home  upon  his  master.  "You  praise  the 
simplicity  of  the  ancient  Romans,  but  if 
any  godiprere  to  reduce  you  to  their  condi- 
tion, you,  the  same  man  that  wrote  those 
fine  things,  would  beg  to  be  let  off.  At 
Rome  you  long  for  the  country,  and  when 
you  are  in  the  country  you  praise  the  dis- 
tant eity  to  the  skierfl  When  you  are  not 
invited  out  to  supper  you  extol  your  home- 
ly repast  at  home,  and  hug  yourself  that 
you  are  not  obliged  to  drink  with  any  body 
abroad.  As  if  you  ever  went  out  upon  com- 
pulsion! But  let  MflDcenas  send  you  an  in- 
vitation for  early  lamp-light,  then  what  do 
we  hear?  Will  no  one  bring  the  oil  ^ickerf 
Does  any  hody  hear  met  Tou  bellow  and 
storm  with  ftiry.  You  bought  me  for  five 
hundred  drachmas,  but  what  if  it  turns  out 
that  you  are  the  greater  fool  of  the  two  f 
And  thus  the  astute  and  witty  Davus  con- 
tinues to  ply  his  master  with  taunts  and 
Jeers  and  wise  saws,  till  Horace,  in  friry, 
cries  out,  "  Where  can  I  find  a  stone  f"  Da- 
vus innocently  asks,  "  What  lywd  is  there 
here  of  such  a  thing  as  a  stone  f '  "  Where 
can  I  get  some  Javelins  f"  roars  Horace. 
Upon  which  Davus  quietly  remarks,  "  This 
man  is  either  mad  or  making  verses."  Hor- 
ace ends  the  colloquy  by  saying,  "  If  you  do 
not  this  instant  take  yourself  off,  FU  make 
a  field  hand  of  you  on  my  Sabine  estate !" 

That  Roman  satirists  employed  the  pen- 
cil and  the  brush  as  well  as  the  stylus,  and 
employed  them  freely  and  constantly,  we 
should  have  surmised  if  the  fact  had  not 
been  discovered.  Most  of  the  caricatures 
of  passing  events  speedily  perish  in  all 
countries,  because  the  materials  usually  em- 
ployed in  them  are  perishable.  To  preserve 
so  slight  a  thing  as  a  chalk  sketch  on  a  wall 
for  eighteen  centuries  accident  must  lend  a 
hand,  as  it  has  in  the  instance  now  to  be 
given.  On  the  next  page  the  reader  sees  a 
copy  of  what  we  must  pronounce  the  most 
interesting  specimen  of  caricature  which  the 
ruins  of  the  classic  cities  have  yet  disclosed. 

This  picture  was  found  in  1857  npon  the 
wall  of  a  narrow  Roman  street,  which  was 
closed  up  and  shut  out  from  the  light  of 
day  about  a.d.  100,  to  facilitate  an  extension 
of  the  imperial  palace.  The  wall  when  un- 
covered was  found  scratched  all  over  with 
rude  caricature  drawings  in  the  style  of  the 
specimen  given.  This  one  immediately  ar- 
rested attention,  and  the  part  of  the  wall 
on  which  it  was  drawn  was  carefully  re- 
moved to  the  CoUegio  Romano,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  which  it  may  now  be  inspected. 
The  Greek  words  scrawled  upon  the  picture 
may  be  translated  thus:  "Alexamenos  is 
worshiping  his  god." 

These  words  sufficiently  indicate  that  the 
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pictnre  was  aimed  at  some  member,  to  us 
imknown,  of  the  despised  sect  of  the  Chris- 
tians. It  i%  the  only  allnsion  to  Christiani- 
ty which  has  yet  been  found  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Italian  cities;  but  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  street  artists  found  in  the 
strange  usages  of  the  Christians  a  very,  fre- 
quent subject. 

We  know  well  what  the  educated  class 
of  the  Romans  thought  of  the  Christians 
when  they  thought  of  them  at  alL  They 
regarded  them  as  a  sect  of  extremely  absurd 
Jews,  insanely  obstinate,  and  wholly  con- 
temptible. If  the  professors  and  students 
of  Harvard  and  Yale  should  read  in  the  pa- 
pers that  a  new  sect  had  arisen  among  the 
Mormons,  more  eccentric  and  ridiculous  even 
than  the  Mormons  themselyes,  the  intelli- 
gence would  excite  in  their  minds  about  the 
same  feeling  that  the  courtly  scholars  of  the 
Roman  Empire  manifest  when  they  speak 
of  the  early  Christians.  Nothing  astonish- 
ed them  so  much  as  their  ''  obstinacy.''  ''  A 
man,"  says  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurellus, 
«  ought  to  be  ready  to  die  when  the  time 
comes;  but  this  readiness  should  be  the 
result  of  a  calm  judgment,  and  not  be  an 
exhibition  of  mere  obstinacy,  as  with  th^ 
Christians."  The  younger  Pliny,  too,  in  his 
character  of  magistrate,  was  extremely  per- 
plexed with  this  same  obstinaoy.  He  tells 
us  that  when  people  were  brought  before 
him  charged  with  being  Christians  he  ask- 
ed them  the  question,  Are  you  a  Christian  f 
If  they  said  they  were,  he  repeated  it  twice, 
threatening  them  with  punishment ;  and  if 
they  persisted,  he  ordered  them  to  be  pun- 
ished. If  they  denied  the  charge,  he  put 
them  to  the  proof  by  requiring  them  to  re- 
peat after  him  an  inyocation  to  the  gods, 
and  to  offer  wine  and  incense  to  the  emper- 


or's statue.  6ome  of  the  accused,  he  says, 
reviled  Christ ;  and  this  he  regarded  as  a 
sure  proof  of  innocence,  for  people  told  him 
there  was  no  forcing  real  Christians  to  do 
an  act  of  that  nature.  Some  of  the  accused 
owned  that  they  had  been  Christians  once, 
three  years  ago  or  more,  and  some  twenty 
years  ago,  but  had  returned  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  These,  however,  declared  that, 
after  all,  there  was  no  great  offense  in  being 
Christians.  They  had  merely  met  on  a  reg- 
ular day  before  dawn,  addressed  a  form  of 
prayer  to  Christ  as  to  a  divinity,  and  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  commit 
fraud,  theft),  or  other  immoral  act,  nor  break 
their  word,  nor  betray  a  trust ;  after  which 
they  used  to  separate,  then  re-assemble  and 
eat  together  a  hannless  meaL 

All  this  seemed  innocent  enough,  but 
Pliny  was  not  satisfied.  *'  1  Judged  it  nec- 
essary," he  writes  to  the  emperor,  <'to  try 
to  get  at  the  real  truth  by  putting  to  the 
torture  two  female  slaves  who  were  said  to 
officiate  at  their  religious  rites;  but  all  I 
could  discover  was  evidence  of  an  absurd 
and  extravagant  superstition."  So  he  re- 
fers the  whole  matter  to  the  emperor,  tell- 
ing him  that  the  "  contagion"  is  not  confined 
to  the  cities,  but  has  spread  into  the  villages 
and  into  the  countxy.  Still,  he  thought  it 
could  be  checked :  nay,  it  had  been  check- 
ed ;  for  the  temples,  which  had  been  almost 
abandoned,  were  beginning  to  be  frequent- 
ed again,  and  there  was  also  **  a  general  de^ 
mand  for  victims  for  sacrifice,  which  till 
lately  had  found  few  purchasers."  The 
wise  Tngan  approved  the  course  of  his  rep- 
resentative. He  tells  him,  however,  not  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  look  for  Christians ; 
but  if  any  were  brought  before  him,  why, 
of  course  he  must  infiict  the  penalty  unless 
they  proved  their  innocence  by  invoking 
the  gods.  The  remains  of  Roman  literature 
have  nothing  so  interesting  for  us  as  these 
two  letters  of  Pliny  and  Tn^an  of  the  year 
103.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  walls 
of  every  Roman  town  bore  testimony  to  the 
contempt  and  aversion  in  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  held,  particularly  by  those  who 
dealt  in  "  victims"  and  served  the^tars — a 
very  numerous  and  important  classxhrough- 

t  the  ancient  world, 
reece  was  the  native  home  of  all  that 
we"  now  call  art.  Upon  reading  over  the 
two  hundred  pages  of  art  gossip  in  the 
writings  of  the  elder  Pliny,  most  of  which 
relates  to  Greece,  we  are  ready  to  ask.  Is 
there  one  thing  in  painting  or  drawing,  one 
school,  device,  st^le,  or  method,  known  to 
us  which  was  not  familiar  to  the  Greeks  f 
They  had  their  Landseers — ^men  great  in 
dogs  and  all  animals ;  they  had  artists  re- 
nowned in  the  ''Dutch  style"  ages  before 
the  Dutch  ceased  to  be  amphibious — art- 
ists who  painted  barber-shop  interiors  to  a 
hair,  and  donkeys  eating  cabbages  correct 
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to  a  flbm;  th«7  hmi  mttle  pieoea  as  famona 
thronghont  the  olaaaio  world  bb  Bim*  Boq- 
Iwur'a  "Hone  Fwt"  ia  now  in  oon;  they 
had  Boaa  Bonhenn  of  their  owu-^fiamotiB 
wanMm,  a  list  of  whose  names  Plioy  gives ; 
they  liad  portrait  paintera  loo  good  to  be 
Aabiontkble,  Mid  portrait  painlera  too  faah- 
iookble  to  be  good;  they  had  Brtiste  who 
axoelled  in  fle^,  ottMra  great  in  form,  oth- 
en  excellent  in  oompoeitioii ;  tliey  took  plaa- 
ter  casts  of  dead  faces;  they  hadTaimahen 
Mid  Biotnie  oleanan.     Noted  pictnrea  wece 


spoken  of  as  having  lost  their  chann  tbrongh 
an  nnskiUfnl  cleaner.  They  had  their  "  life 
school,"  and  used  it  as  artists  now  do,  bor- 
rowing from  each  model  her  special  beauty. 
Zenxis,  as  Pliny  records,  waa  ao  acraptiloaa- 
ly  careful  in  the  eieontion  of  »  religiooa 
painting  that  "  he  had  the  yonng  maidens 
of  the  plaoe  stripped  for  examination,  and 
selected  five  of  them,  in  order  to  adopt  in 
his  piotnre  the  moet  commendable  points  In 
the  form  of  each."  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  every  maiden  of  them  felt  it  to  lie  an 
honor  thus  to  oontribnte  perfection  to  a 
Jnno,  executed  by  the  £nt  artist  of  the 
world,  which  waa  to  adorn  the  temple  of 
her  native  city. 

They  ployed  with  art  aa  men  ue  apt  to 
play  with  the  implementa  of  which  they 
are  maoteis.  8obub,  the  great  artist  in  mo- 
saics, exeant«)d  at  Pergamos  the  pavement 
of  a  bonqoeting-room  which  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  flooi  strewn  with  cnimbs, 
fragments  and  aerape  of  a  ftost,  not  yet 
■wept  away.  It  was  renowned  as  the  "  Ud- 
swepl  Hall  of  Pergamns."  ijid  what  a 
pleasing  story  is  that  of  the  contest  bo- 
tween  Zenxia  and  his  rival,  FarrhaBinsI  On 
tlie  day  of  trial  Zenxia  hung  in  the  place 
of  exhibition  a  painting  of  grapes,  and  Par- 
rhaaius  a  piotnie  of  a  ourtain.  Bome  birds 
flew  to  the  grapes  of  Zenxis,  and  began  to 
]^ck  at  them.  The  artist,  ovetjoyed  at  eo 
striking  a  proof  of  his  sacoeea,  tamed  haugh- 
tily to  his  rival,  and  demanded  that  the  cnr- 
tain  should  be  drawn  aside  and  the  picture 
reveslea.  But  the  oortaiu  idoi  the  piotnre. 
He  owned  himself  surpassed,  since  he  hod 
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only  decelyed  birda,  bat  Parrhaaius  had  de- 
ceived Zeuxia. 

Could  comic  artiste  and  caricaturists  be 
wanting  in  Athens  f  Strange  to  say,  it  was 
the  gods  and  goddesses  whom  the  caricatnr- 
ists  of  Greece  as  well  as  the  comic  writers 
chiefly  selected  for  ridicule.  All  their  works 
haye  x>erished  except  a  few  specimens  pre- 
served upon  pottery.  We  show  one  fix>m  a 
Greek  vase,  a  rude  burlesque  of  one  of  Ju- 
piter's love  adventures,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men  being  accompanied  by  a  Mercury 
ludicrously  unlike  the  light  and  agile  mes- 
senger of  the  gods.  The  story  goes  that  the 
Princess  Alcmena,  though  betrothed  to  a 
lover,  vowed  her  hand  to  the  man  who 
should  avenge  her  slaughtered  brothers. 
Jupiter  assumed  the  form  and  face  of  the 
lover,  and,  pretending  to  have  avenged  her 
brothers'  death,  gained  admittance.  It  was 
in  keeping  with  the  Greek  idea  of  the  allow- 
able for  a  caricaturist  thus  to  burlesque  their 
chief  deity.  Pliny  describes  a  celebrated 
burlesque  painting  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
from  Jupiter's  thigh,  in  which  the  god  of 
the  gods  was  represented  wearing  a  wom- 
an's cap,  in  a  highly  ridiculous  posture,  cry- 
ing out,  and  surrounded  by  goddesses  in  the 
character  of  midwives.  The  best  specimen 
of  Greek  caricature  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  of  which  a  copy  is  given  on  page  331, 
burlesques  no  less  serious  a  theme  than  the 
'  great  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos. 

This  remarkable  work  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial on  which  it  was  executed.  It  was 
copied  from  a  large  vessel  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  for  holding  vinegar,  a  conspic- 
uous object  upon  their  tables,  and  therefore 
inviting  ornament.  What  audacity  to  bur- 
lesque an  oracle  to  which  kings  and  con- 
querors humbly  repaired  for  direction,  and 
which  all  Greece  held  in  awe  I  Cnssus  pro- 
pitiated this  oracle  by  the  gift  of  a  solid 
golden  lion  as  large  as  life,  and  the  Phocians 
found  in  its  coffers,  and  carried  off,  a  sum 
equal  to  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold.  Such  was  the  general  belief  in  its  di- 
vine inspiration!  But  in  this  picture  we 
see  the  oracle,  the  god,  and  those  who  con- 
sult them,  all  exhibited  in  the  broadest  bur- 
lesque: Apollo  as  a  quack  doctor  on  his 
platform,  with  bag,  bow,  and  cap ;  Chiron, 
old  and  blind,  struggling  up  the  steps  to 
consult  him,  aided  by  Apollo  at  his  head  and 
a  friend  pushing  behind ;  the  nymphs  sur- 
veying the  scene  from  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus ;  and  the  manager  of  the  spectacle, 
who  looks  on  frt>m  below.  How  strange  is 
this! 

But  the  Greek  literature  is  also  full  of 
this  wild  license.  Lucian  depicts  the  gods 
in  council  ludicrously  discussing  the  dan- 
ger they  were  in  from  the  philosophers.  Ju- 
piter says :  **  If  men  are  once  persuaded  that 
there  are  no  gods,  or,  if  there  are  gods,  that 


we  take  no  care  of  human  affairs,  we  shall 
have  no  more  g^ifts  or  victims  frt>m  them, 
but  may  sit  and  starve  on  Olympus  without 
festivals,  holidays,  sacrifices,  or  any  pomp 
or  ceremonies  whatever."  The  whole  de- 
bate is  in  this  manner,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  burlesque  of  the  political  discussions 
at  the  Athenian  mass-meetings.  What  can 
be  more  ludicrous  than  the  6tory  of  Mercury 
visiting  Athens  in  disguise  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
among  mortals  t  He  enters  the  shop  of  a 
dealer  in  images,  where  he  inquires  the  price 
first  of  a  Jupiter,  then  of  an  Apollo,  and 
lastly,  with  a  blush,  of  a  Mercury.  **  Oh," 
says  the  dealer,  *^  if  you  take  the  Jupiter  and 
the  Apollo,  I  will  throw  the  Mercury  in." 

Nor  did  the  witty,  rollicking  Greeks  con- 
fine their  satire  to  the  immortals.  Of  the 
famous  mirth-provokers  of  the  world,  such 
as  Cervantes,  Ariosto,  Moli^re,  Babelais, 
Sterne,  Voltaire,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  the 
one  that  had  most  power  to  produce  mere 
physical  laughter,  power  to  shake  the  sides 
and  cause  people  to  roll  helpless  upon  the 
floor,  was  the  Greek  dramatist  Aristophanes. 
The  force  of  the  comic  can  no  farther  go 
than  he  has  carried  it  in  some  of  the  scenes 
of  his  best  comedies.  Even  to  us,  far  re- 
moved as  we  are,  in  taste  as  well  as  in  time, 
fiY>m  that  wonderful  Athens  of  his,  they  are 
still  highly  diverting.  This  master  of  mirth 
is  never  so  effective  as  when  he  is  turning 
into  ridicule  the  philosophers  and  -poets  for 
whose  sake  Greece  is  still  a  dear  and  vener- 
able name  to  all  the  civilized  world.  In  his 
comedy  of  The  Frogs  he  sends  Bacchus  down 
into  Hades  with  every  circumstance  of  riot- 
ous burlesque,  and  there  he  exhibits  the  two 
great  tragic  poets,  JSschylus  and  Euripides, 
standing  opposite  each  other,  and  competing 
for  the  tragic  throne  by  reciting  verses  in 
which  the  mannerism  of  each,  as  well  as  &- 
miliar  passages  of  their  plays,  are  broadly 
burlesqued.  Nothing  in  literature  can  be 
found  more  ludicrous  or  less  becoming,  un- 
less we  look  for  it  in  Aristophanes  himself. 
In  his  play  of  The  Clouds  occurs  his  carica- 
ture of  Socrates,  of  incredible  absurdity,  but 
not  ludicrous  to  us,  because  we  read  it  as 
part  of  the  story  of  a  sublime  and  affecting 
martyrdom.  It  fills  our  minds  with  wonder 
to  think  that  a  people  among  whom  a  Soc- 
rates could  have  been  formed  could  have 
borne  to  see  him  thus  profaned.  A  rogue 
of  a  father,  plagued  by  an  extravagant  son, 
repairs  to  the  school  of  Socrates  to  learn  the 
arts  by  which  creditors  are  argued  out  of 
their  j  ust  claims  in  courts  of  Justice.  Upon 
reaching  the  place,  the  door  of  the  "  Think- 
ing Shop"  opens,  and  behold!  a  caricature 
all  ready  for  the  artist's  pencil.  Th^  pupils 
are  discovered  with  their  heads  fixed  to  the 
floor,  their  backs  uppermost,  and  Socrates 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  a  basket.  The 
visitor,  transfixed  with  wonder,  questions  his 
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companion.  He  asks  why  they  present  that 
portion  of  their  bodies  to  heayen.  ''It  is 
getting  tanght  astronomy  alone  by  itsell" 
''And  who  is  this  man  in  the  basket  t"  "Him- 
self." "Who's Himself r  " Socrates P  The 
visitor  at  length  addresses  the  master  by  a 
diminntive,  as  though  he  had  said,  "Soc- 
ratesy  dear  little  Socrates."  The  philoso- 
pher speaks :  "  Why  callest  thou  me,  thou 
creature  of  a  day  t"  "  Tell  me,  first,  I  beg, 
what  you  are  doing  up  there."  "I  am 
walking  in  the  air,  and  speculating  about 
the  sun;  for  I  should  never  have  rightly 
learned  celestial  things  if  I  had  not  sus- 
pended the  intellect,  and  subtly  mingled 
Thought  with  its  kindred  Air."  All  this  is 
in  the  very  spirit  of  caricature.  Half  of 
Aristophanes  is  caricature.  In  character^ 
ijsing  the  light  literature  of  Greece  we  are 
reminded  of  Juvenal's  remark  upon  the 
Greek  people,  "All  Greece  is  a  comedian." 

Egyptian  art  was  old  when  Grecian  art 
was  young,  and  it  remained  crude  when  the 
art  of  Greece  had  reached  its  highest  devel- 
opment. But  not  the  less  did  it  delight  in 
caricature  and  burlesque.  In  the  Egyptian 
collection  belonging  to  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  there  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Egyptians'  favorite  kind  of  burlesque  pic- 
ture wbich  dates  back  three  thousand  years, 
but  which  stands  out  more  clearly  now  upon 
its  slab  of  limestone  than  we  can  engrave  it 
here. 

Dr.  Abbott,  who  brought  this  specimen 
from  Thebes,  interpreted  it  to  be  a  represen- 
tation of  a  lion  seated  upon  a 
throne,  as  king,  receiving  from  a 
fox,  personating  a  high-priest,  an 
ofl'ering  of  a  goose  and  a  fan. 
It  is  probably  a  burlesque  of  a 
well-known  picture;  for  in  one 
of  the  Egyptian  papyri  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  draw- 
ing of  a  lion  and  unicorn  playing 
chess,  which  is  a  manifest  carica- 
ture of  a  picture  frequently  re- 


peated upon  the 
ancient       monu- 
ments.     It    was 
fix)m  Egypt,  then, 
that    the   classic 
nations      caught 
this  childish  fan- 
cy  of  ridiculing 
the    actions    of 
men  by  picturing 
animals  perform- 
ing similar  ones; 
and  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  note  how 
fond  the  Egypt- 
ian  artists  were 
of  this  simple  de- 
vice. On  the  same 
papyrus  there  are 
several  other  in- 
teresting specimens :  a  lion  on  his  hind-legs 
engaged  in  laying  out  as  a  mummy  the  deail 
body  of  a  hoofed  animal ;  a  tiger  or  wild-cat 
driving  a  flock  of  geese  to  market ;  another 
tiger  carrying  a  hoe  on  one  shoulder  and  a 
bag  of  se^  on  the  other ;  an  animal  playing 
on  a  double  pipe,  and  driving  before  him  a 
herd  of  small  stags  like  a  shepherd  ;  a  hip- 
popotamus washing  his  hands  in  a  tall  wa- 
ter Jar  ;  an  animal  on  a  throne,  with  another 
behind  him  as  a  fan-bearer,  and  a  third  pre- 
senting him  with  a  bouquet.    No  place  was 
too  sacred  for  such  playful  delineations.    In 
one  of  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Thebes,  as 
Kenrick  relates,  there  is  a  picture  of  an  ass 
and  a  lion  singing,  accompanying  themselves 
on  the  phormhiz  and  the  harp.  There  is  also 
an  elaborate  burlesque  of  a  battle  piece,  in 
which  a  fortress  is  attacked  by  rats,  and  de- 
fended by  cats,  which  are  visible  on  the  bat- 
tlements.   Some  rats  bring  a  ladder  to  the 
walls  and  prepare  to  scale  them,  while  oth- 
ers, armed  with  spears,  shields,  and  bows, 
protect  the  assailants.    One  rat  of  enormous 
si£e,in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dogs,  has  pierced 
several  cats  with  arrows,  and  is  swinging 
round  his  battle-axe  in  exact  imitation  of 
Bameses,  in  a  serious  picture,  dealing  de- 
struction on  his  enemies.    On  a  papyrus  at 
Turin  there  is  a  representation  of  a  cat  with 
a  shepherd's  crook  watching  a  flock  of  geese, 
while  a  cynocephalus  near  by  plays  upon  the 
flute.    0£  this  class  of  burlesques  the  most 
interesting  example,  perhaps,  is  the  one  an- 
I  nexed,  representing  a  Soul  doomed  to  re- 
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torn  to  ita  earthly  home  in  the  form  of  a 
l>'g- 

This  picture,  which  is  of  mch  antiquity 
that  it  iraa  an  object  of  cnriosity  to  the  ~ 
mans  and  the  Greeks,  is  part  of  the  decora- 
tion of  a  king's  tomb.  In  the  original,  Osi- 
ris, the  angnst  Jadge  of  departed  BpiritB,  is 
represented  on  his  throne,  near  the  stem  of 
the  boat,  waving  away  the  Soul,  which  he 
has  Jost  weighed  in  hia  unerring  scales  and 
_  found  wanting,  while  close  to  Hie  shoTe  a 
man  hews  away  the  ground  to  intimate  that 
all  commnnicadon  is  cut  off  between  the  lost 
spirit  and  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  The 
animals  that  execute  the  stem  deoree  an 
the  dog-headed  monkeys,  sacred  in  the  my- 
thology of  Egypt. 

That  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  Jovial 
people  who  sat  long  at  the  wine  we  might 
infer  from  the  caiicatoies  which  have  been 
discovered  in  Egypt,  if  we  did  not  know  it 
fhmi  other  eonrcea  of  infonnation.     Bepie- 
sentations  have  been  found  of  every  part  of 
the  process  of  wine-making,  fiom  tlie  plant- 
ing of  the  vineyard  to  the  storing  away  of 
tiie  wine  Jars.     In  the  valuable  works  of 
Sir  Gaidner  WUkinson*  many  of  these  onri- 
ous  pictoiea  are  given ;  the  vineyard  and  ite 
trellis-work;   men    frightening    away   the 
birds  vrith  slings ;  a  vineyard  with  a  wBier 
tank   for   irrigation ;   the    giape  '  harvest ; 
baskets  fall  of  grapes  covered  with  leaves ; 
kids  .  brawsing    upon    the    vines ;   trained 
monkeys  gathering  grapes;  the  wine-press 
in  operatjon  ;  men  pressing  grapes  by  the 
natural  process  of  treading ;  pour- 
ing the  wine  into  Jtos;  and  rows 
of  Jars  put  away  for  fntnre  use. 
The  same  laborious  anthoi  favon 
ns  with  ancient  Egyptian  oarioa- 
tnies  which  serve  to  show  that 
wine  was  a  creature  as  capable  of 
abuse  thirty  centuries  ago  as  it  is 

Pictures  of  sinular  charade 
are  not  unfreqnent  upon  the  an- 
cient frescoes,  and  many  of  them 
are  fiv  more  esbavagant  than 
this,  exhibiting  men  dancing  wild- 


ly, standing  upon  th^ 
heads,  and  riotously 
fighting.  From  Kr 
Glardner  Wilkinson's 
disclosoree  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that 
the  arte  of  debanchery 
have  received  little  M- 
ditions  during  the  laat 
three  thousand  years. 
Even     the     seductive 

cocktail  is  not  modem. 

The  ancient  Egyptisns 
imbibed  stimulants  to  excite  an  appetite  for 
wine,  and  munched  the  biting  cabbage  leaf 
for  the  same  purpose.  Beer  in  several  varie- 
ties was  knovm  te  them  also ;  veritable  beer, 
made  of  barley  and  a  bitter  herb ;  beer  so 
excellent  that  the  dainty  Greek  travelen 
commended  it  as  a  drink  only  inferior  to 
wine.  Even  the  Egyptian  ladies  did  not 
always  resist  the  temptation  of  so  many 
modes  of  intoxication.  Nor  did  they  escape 
the  caricaturist's  penclL 

This  unfortunate  lady,  sa  Sir  Gardner 
conjectures,  after  indulging  in  potations 
deep  of  the  renowned  Egyptian  wine,  had 
been  suddenly  overtaken  by  the  conse- 
quences, and  had.  coiled  for  assistance  too 
late.  Egyptian  satirists  did  not  spare  the 
ladies,  and  they  aimed  their  shafts  at  the 
same  foibles  that  have  called  forth  so  many 
efforts  of  pencil  and  pen  in  later  times. 
Whenever,  indeed,  we  look  closely  into  an- 
cient life  we  are  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  the  daily  routine  to  that  of  our  own  time. 
Every  detail  of  social  life  is  imperiahably 
recorded  upon  the  monnments  of  ancient 
Egypt,  even  te  the  tone  and  style  and  mis- 
haps of  a  fashionable  puty.  We  see  the 
givers  of  the  entertainment,  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  seated  aide  by  side 
npon  a  so& ;  the  guests  coming  up  as  they 
arrive  te  salute  them ;  the  musicians  and 
dancers  bowing  low  to  them  before  begin- 
ning to  perform  ;  a  pet  monkey,  a  dog,  or 
a  gazelle  tied  te  the  leg  of  the  sofit ;  the 
yonngest  child  of  the  funily  sitting  on  the 
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floor  by  ita  motbei's  aide,  or  apon  its  &- 
tber's  knee ;  the  ladles  aitting  in  gionpa, 
eonveniiig  upon  the  defttMees,  inexhaiuti- 
UeBubJect  of  dieu,  and  showing  one  Anoth- 
er their  trinkets. 

Sir  Oorduer  Wilkinson  giTea  os  bl«o  the 
pleasing  information  that  it  was  thought  ft 
pret^  compliment  for  one  gaest  to  offer  an- 
other a  flower  &om  his  bouquet,  and  that 
the  goests  endeavored  to  gratify  their  en- 
lertaineiB  by  pointing  ont  to  one  another, 
with  expressions  of  admiration,  the  taatefnl 
knickkuacks,  the  boxes  of  carved  wood  or 
ivory,  Uie  vases,  t^e  elegant  light  tables, 
the  chairs,  ottomans,  coshions,  carpets,  and 
fiunitore  with  which  the  apartment  was  pro- 
vided. This  too  transparent  flattery  could 
not  eaoape  snch  inveterate  caricatnriats  as 
the  Egyptian  artlstfl.  In  a  tomb  at  Thebea 
may  be  seen  a  Indioroos  representation  of 
•oenea  at  a  party  where  several  of  the  guests 
bad  been  loat  in  rapturans  admiration  of  the 
objects  around  them.  A  yonng  man,  either 
from  awkwardness  w  from  liavlng  gone  too 
often  to  the  wine  Jar,  had  reclined  against 
«  wooden  colnmn  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  to  snppott  a  temporary  ornament, 
"niere  is  a  crash  I  The  ornamental  stmo- 
tnre  falls  npon  some  at  the  absorbed  gneets. 
Ladiee  have  reoonrse  to  the  immortal  priv- 
ilege of  their  sex — they  scream.  All  is  con- 
flision.  Uplifted  hands  ward  off  the  £all- 
iog  mnnniT  In  a  few  moments,  when  it  is 
diaeovered  that  no  one  is  hurt,  peace  is  re- 
stored, and  all  the  company  converse  meni- 
ly  over  the  incident. 


It  ia  sttange  to  find  snch  pictnres  in  a 
tomb.  Bat  it  seems  as  if  death  and  foner- 
als  and  graves,  with  their  elaborate  para- 
phernalia, were  provocative  of  mirthful  de- 
lineation. In  one  noted  royal  t«mb  there 
is  a  representotlon  of  the  funeral  procession, 
part  of  which  was  evidently  designed  to  ex- 
cito  merriment.  The  Ethiopians  who  fol- 
low in  the  train  of  the  mourning  queen  have 
Qkeir  hair  plaited  in  most  fantastic  fashion, 
and  their  tnnics  of  leopard's  skin  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  preposteronsly  enormons  tail 
hangs  down  behind  for  the  next  man  to  step 
npon.  One  of  the  extensive  colored  plates 
of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  larger  work  pre- 
sents to  our  view  a  solemn  and  stately  pro- 
cession of  faneral  Itarges  crossing  the  I^e 
of  the  Dead  at  Thebes  on  its  way  to  the 
place  of  burial.  The  first  boat  contains  the 
cofSn,  decorated  with  flowers,  a  high-priest 
burning  incense  before  a  table  of  offerings, 
and  the  female  relative^  of  tlie  deceased 
lamenting  their  loss— two  barges  are  fllled 
with  monming  Mends,  one  containing  only 
women  and  the  other  only  men ;  two  more 
are  occupied  l>y  profeesional  persons — the 
nndertaker's  assistants,  as  we  shoold  call 
them — employed  to  carry  offerings,  boxes, 
chairs,  and  other  foneral  objects.  It  was  in 
drawing  one  of  these  vessels  that  the  art- 
ist conld  not  refrain  fhnn  patting  in  a  little 
tan.  One  of  the  batges  having  grounded 
npon  the  shore,  the  vessel  liehind  comes  into 
collision  with  her,  upsetting  a  table  npon 
and  causing  much  confusion, 
incident  might  occur  in  a  public 
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fimeral  to-day,  and  if  it  did  it  woold  excite 
ISDgbter  in  the  crowd,  and  perhaps  be  re- 
coided  in  illuBtroted  papera ;  bnt  we  ahonld 
not  engrave  it  imperiahably  npon  a  tomb  to 
convey  to  fntnie  ages  a  knowled{!e  of  the 
event.  It  ia  not  improbable  Uiat  the  pic- 
ture records  an  incident  of  that  paiticolar 
funeral.  * 

If  we  go  farther  back  into  antiquit;,  it  is 
India  which  first  orresta  and  longest  absorbs 
oar  attention — -India,  fecand  mother  of  tra- 
dition, the  sonrce  of  almost  all  the  rites,  be- 
liefs, and  observanoeB  of  the  ancient  nations. 
When  we  visit  the  collections  of  the  India 
Honse,  tbe  British  Museam,  tbe  Mission 
Booms,  or  tnm  over  the  startling  pages  of 
the  ^indu  FantheoK  of  M^or  Edward  Moor, 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim.  Here  all  is  oarica- 
tnie  I  This  braien  image,  for  example,  of  a 
partly  naked  man  with  an  elephant's  head 
and  trunk,  seated  upon  a  bi^e  rat,  and  feed- 
ing himself  with  his  trunk  from  a  bowl  held 
in  hia  hand— surely  this  ia  caricature.  By 
no  means.  II  is  an  image  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  tbe  Hindu  deities — Oaneea,  god  of 
prudence  and  policy,  invoked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  all  enterprisee,  and  over  whoee  head 
is  written  tbe  sacred  word  Anm,  never  ut- 
tered by  a  Hindu  except  with  awe  and  ven- 
eration. If  a  man  begins  to  build  a  honse, 
he  calls  on  Oanesa,  and  sets  np  an  image  of 
him  near  the  spot.  Mile-stones  are  fashion- 
ed iu  his  likeness,  and  he  serves  as  the  road- 
side god,  even  if  tbe  pions  pesaants  wbo 
place  him  where  two  roads  croes  can  only 
afford  the  rudest  resemblance  to  an  ele- 


phant's bead  daubed  with  oil  and  red  ochr& 
Bode  as  it  may  be,  a  passing  traveler  will 
occasionally  hang  upon  it  a  wreath  of  flow- 
ers. M^or  Moot  gives  ns  a  hideons  pic- 
ture of  Maba-Kala,  with  huge  mouth  and 
enormous  protruding  tongue,  squat,  naked, 
npon  the  ground,  and  holding  np  a  large 
sword.  This  preposteroos  figure  Is  still  far- 
ther removed  fh>m  the  bntleaqne.  It  is  the 
Hindu  mode  of  lepreseuting  EttntUg,  whose 
vast  insatiate  maw  devonrs  men,  cities, 
kingdoms,  and  will  at  length  swallow  the 
universe ;  then  all  tbe  crowd  of  inferior  de- 
ities, and  finally  t(M^,  leaving  only  Brahm, 
the  One  Et«mal,  t«  inhabit  the  infinite  void. 
Hundreds  of  such  revolting  cruditiea  meet 
tbe  eye  in  every  extensive  Indian  collection. 
Bnt  the  element  of  fnn  and  burlesqne  is 
not  wanting  in  tbe  Hindn  Pantheon.  Krish- 
na is  tbe  Jolly  Bacchus,  the  Don  Juan,  of  the 
Indian  deities.  Bebold  him  on  bis  travels 
mounted  upon  an  elephant,  which  is  formed 
of  tbe  bodies  of  tbeobliging  damsels  who  ac- 
conjpBuy  him  t 

There  is  no  end  to  the  tales  related  of  tbe 
miscbievons,  jovial,  irrepressible  Krishna. 
The  ladies  who  go  with  bim  every  where,  a 
oonntlesa  multitude,  are  bo  accommodating 
as  to  wreathe  and  twist  tbemselvee  into  the 
form  of  any  oreatnre  he  may  wish  to  ride ; 
sometimes  into  that  of  a  horse,  sometimes 
int«  that  of  a  bird. 

In  otber  pietnres  he  appears  riding  in  a 
palanquin,  which  is  also  composed  of  giris, 
and  tbe  bearers  are  girls  also.  In  tbe  course 
of  one  adventure,  being  in  great  danger  from 
the  wrath  of  his  nnmer- 
ons  enemies,  he  created 
an  enormous  snake,  in 
whose  vast  interior  his 
flocks,  ■  bis  herds,  hit 
followers,  and  himself 
found  refiige.  At  a  fes- 
tival held  in  his  honor, 
which  was  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  dam- 
sels, be  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  tbe  midst  of 
the  company  and  pro- 
posed a  dance,  and  that 
each  of  them  might  be 
provided  with  a  partner, 
he  divided  himself  into 
as  many  complete  and 
captivating  Krishnas  as 
there  were  ladies.  One 
summer,  when  he  was 
passing  the  hot  season  on 
tbe  aea-«hore  with  his 
retinue  of  ladies,  his 
mnaioal  oomiade,  Nam- 
da,  hinted  to  hint  that, 
since  he  bad  such  a  mul- 
titude of  wives,  it  would 
•  be  no  great  stretch  of 
or  A  uuk  generosity  to  spare  one 
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to  a  poor  mtulcian  who  had  no  wife  at  all. 
"  Conrt  any  one  j^a  pleaae,"  said  the  tnorry 
god.  So  Nareda  went  wooing  ftom  bonae  to 
hoDse,  but  in  eveiy  house  he  found  Krishna 
perfeotlf  domeeticated,  the  eTer-attentive 
husband,  aud  the  lady  qolte  sore  that  she 
bad  bim  aU  to  henelf.  Nareda  cootinned 
his  qaeat  until  be  bad  visited  precisely  six- 
teen thoDsand  and  eight  houses,  in  each  and 
all  of  which,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Kriab- 
tia  was  the  established  loid.  Then  he  gave 
It  up.  One  of  the  pictures  which  iUnatrat« 
the  endless  biography  of  this  entertaining 
deity  r^iesents  him  going  tbiougb  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  with  a  be^,  both  squatting 
npon  a  carpet  in  the  pieacnbed  attitude,  the 


bear  grinning  satisfaction,  two  bears  in  at- 
tendance standing  on  their  hind-feet,  and 
two  prieata  blessing  the  union.  Thispictnre 
is  moie  spirited,  is  more  like  art,  than  any 
other  yet  copied  from  Hindn  originaU. 

To  this  day,  as  the  missionaries  report, 
the  people  of  India  are  ezoessively  addicted 
to  every  kind  of  Jesting  which  is  within 
their  capacity,  aud  delight  eBpeolally  in  all 
the  monstrons  comioalitiee  of  their  mythol- 
ogy. No  matter  l|aw  serious  on  impression 
a  speaker  may  hare  made  upon  a  village 
group,  let  bim  but  nse  a  word  in  a  manner 
which  snggeeta  a  ludicrous  image  or  ridicn- 
lons  pan,  and  the  assembly  at  once  breaks 
up  in  langhter,  not  to  be  gathered  again. 
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HAVING  oocaeioa,  not  long  since,  to  see 
H.  Emeat  Benan,  the  author  of  the 
famous  lAft  «f  Join,  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle repaired  to  the  Palace  of  the  Institnte, 
of  wbieb  learned  body  M.  Benan  is,  perhaps, 
tbe  chief  living  ornament.  The  building 
haa  a  tranquil  and  reposeful  look,  quite  in 
keeping  with  it*  present  use.  Its  long  uid 
singular  dome,  reating  npou  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, and  Ite  conoave  semicircular  form,  with 
pn>|eoting  pavilions  at  either  end,  fronting 
directly  on  the  sidew^k,  give  it  an  arobltect- 
nral  aspect  in  striking  c«utraiit  with  those 
monnments  of  Paris  whicb  stand  in  ite  neigh- 
borhood— the  Louvre,  Salnt-Oermain  I'Anx- 
errois,  tbe  Palais  Bonrbon,  and  the  great  hA- 
tels,  or  rather  peaces,  which  here  line  the 
lower  bank  of  the  Seine.  Passing  beneath 
the  arch  which  conducts,  jnst  under  tbe 
dome,  to  tbe  qnadrangles,  yon  find  the  first 
of  theae  to  be  ootagoual,  and  bo  contain  two 
Vol-  L.-R<i>  Sn.-«8 


Corinthian  pavilions.  The  pavilion  on  the 
Hgb  t  is  devoted  to  tbe  Haiarin  Library,  with 
its  40,000  volumes,  and  ita  busts  of  Hasarin 
and  Bacine.  This  library  pavilion  stands, 
it  is  said,  on  the  very  site  of  that  "  Tour  de 
Nesle"  which  formed  tbe  scene  of  Dnmaa*s 
tragedy.  The  other,  western,  pavilion  Is  oo- 
oupied  by  the  Institnte.  Entering  tbe  door, 
you  reach  a  brood  winding  staircase,  at  the 
top  of  which  a  broad  corridor,  or  antecham- 
ber, with  pillar*  and  seats  at  intervals  be- 
tween them,  oondncta  to  the  grand  ball  of 
tbe  Institnte,  where  its  public  sessions  are 
held,  and  which  is  used  by  the  members  fur 
writing,  reading,  confetring  with  each  other, 
and  reoeiviug  their  vlsitera.  This  ball  is 
provided  with  a  single  semicircle  of  benches 
and  desks,  nncb  like  the  Senate-chambers 
of  some  of  onr  State  oapitols,  the  desks  of 
tbe  president  and  seeretariefl  being  at  tbe 
upper  end,  and  seats  for  spectatoia  being 
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ranged  along  tlie  watla.  The  ball  le  a  plain  I 
luid  Hoinewhat  austere  one,  ita  chief  adorn- 
inoDta  being  haDdsonie  atatnes  of  Descarte«,  ' 
F^Deloo,  Sully,  and  Boaanet.  The  aecund 
quadrangle  contaiDS  the  offlcea  of  the  aeore- 
tarieB,  the  hall  for  the  regalar  private  sea- 
HJuDB  of  the  academies,  and  the  library  of 
the  Institute.  The  hall  of  private  aeaniona 
ia  a  uioK  imposiug  aporttaent  than  that  to 
which  (lie  pnUlio  is  Bdmitt«d.  It  has  atat- 
uea  of  Baoine,  Comeille,  Moliire,  Idt  Foa- 
taine,bQBtaofGroB,Cnvier,  and  La  Place,  and 
poTtitute  of  MonteminieD,  Voltaire,  Lavoiaier, 
F^nelon,  Boileao,  Turgot,  Bousaeau,  and  oth- 
ers only  leu  illuatrious;  while  in  the  veati- 
bule  leading  to  it  is  Pigalle'a  imposiug  atatae 
(if  Voltaire.  The  Palace  of  the  Inatituta  woa 
built  in  Accordance  with  a  beqiieat  of  Caidi- 
Dal  Mazarin,  Joiut  regent  with  Anne  of  Aua- 


tiia  during  the  minority  of  Louie  XIT.,  and 
waa  originally  devoted  to  the  "  College  of 
Foni  Nations,"  to  which  nMives  of  Alsaoe, 
Flondere,  Bonaaillon,  and  Pignerol  alone  were 
admitted.  Louia  XIV.  gave  It  over  to  the 
use  of  the  old  French  Academy,  and  when 
the  Inatitnte  waa  founded,  ite  name  was 
changed  from  "Palais  MoEarin"  to  "Palais 
de  rinatitnt,"  and  the  Directory  transferred 
it  to  the  poBseeeion  of  that  body. 

M.  Ernest  Benan  saya  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, that  in  it  all  the  eSbrte  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  bound  together  as  in  a  fiu- 
toeatt,  wherein  the  poet  and  the  philosopher, 
the  biatorian  and  the  philologist,  the  critic 
and  the  mathematician,  the  eoouomiat  and 
tbe  JurUoonsult,  the  aonlptor,  the  painter, 
and  the  miisioian,  can  call  each  other  col- 
leagues.   He  remacka  that  the  object  of  the 
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Institnte,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  prod- 
ucts of  the  Bevolntion,  is  the  progress  of 
soiencev  general  usefulness,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Bepnblic.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
purpose  of  the  Institute  to  teach  as  to  Judge. 
Sainte-Beuve,  in  speaking  of  the  elder  and 
most  august  of  the  sister  academies  which, 
confederated  together,  form  the  Institute — 
the  French  Academy — says  that  it  is  not  a 
school,  but  the  most  literary  of  saloons ;  its 
proper  function  is  to  combine  and  compare 
tradition  with  innovation:  it  must  know 
the  past  and  observe  the  present. 

The  Institute  is,  indeed,  the  most  famous 
of  literary  fraternities,  and  yet  few  even  in 
France  know  how  it  is  compose<l,  what  its 
exercises  are,  or  even  what  influence  it  ex- 
erts upon  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
age.  In  one  ^nse  it  is  a  literary  republic, 
in  another  the  most  exclusive  of  literary 
aristocracies.  Its  form  resembles  the  polit- 
ical structure  of  the  United  States,  for  it  is 
a  group  of  bodies,  self-renewing  in  local 
government,  owing  a  general  allegiance  to 
the  central  power,  which  is  composed  of 
these  bodies  acting  in  concert.  The  com* 
ponent  parts  of  the  Institute  are  five  acad- 
emies— the  French  Academy,  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptioas  and  Belles-Lettres,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ences. Of  these  the  French  Academy  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  existed  before  the 
Revolution,  and  ooaseqnently  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute.  They  had  be- 
come extinct  with  the  Monarchy,  and  their 
revival  as  **  classes"  of  the  literary  common- 
wealth was  rather  a  new  birth  than  a  re- 
awakening from  dormant  life. 

The  successors  of  the  Terror — ^known  in 
history  as  the  Directory — in  their  work  of  re- 
constructing France,  with  a  true  Gallic  fond- 
ness for  ideas,  and  that  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  Latin  races,  which  M.  Taine  points 
out,  to  reproduce  Greek  symmetry  and  order 
in  every  department  of  thought  and  art,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  a  lofty  literary  court, 
which  should  hold  toward  men  of  letters  a 
somewhat  similar  relation  to  that  which  the 
government  did  to  the  people  at  large.  It 
was  to  be  a  new  Plato^s  porch,  with  many 
Platos  and  Socrateees  instead  of  one ;  a  liter- 
ary Olympus,  with  its  "  immortals,"  its  Jove- 
like fhlminations  of  august  approval  or  dis- 
approval, its  undisputed  authority  in  the 
world  of  thought,  and  its  potent  guardian- 
ship of  French  language,  science,  and  art. 
Camot,  Lakanal,  and  Daunou  were  the 
founders  of  the  Institute.  A  law  which 
passed  the  Convention  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1795,  established  it,  and  divided  it  into 
three  **  classes,"  which  classes  were  them- 
selves subdivided  into  sections.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  French  Academy,  founded  by 
Richelieu,  although  at  first  the  Directory 
shrank  firom  reviving  the  Academy  itself, 


formed  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  the 
new  body.  The  fame  of  the  old  Academy 
savored  tioo  much  of  kingcraft  and  aristoo- 
racy ;  besides,  the  ''forty  immortals"  under 
the  Bourbons  had  sunk  into  some  contempt 
from  their  complaisance  to  the  court,  and 
their  admissions  of  literary  men  of  mediocre 
ability  and  learning.  Voltaire  had  won  his 
place  among  them  rather  by  assiduous  flat- 
tery paid  to  Madame  De  Pompadour  than  by 
the  splendor  of  his  fame;  and  one  of  the 
smartest  epigrams  in  French  literature — 
"Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothing,  not 
even  an  Academician" — sufficiently  illus- 
trates the  ridicule  which  assailed  the  Acad- 
emy on  account  of  its  selections  from  the 
third  or  fourth  instead  of  the  foremost  liter- 
ary rank'.  It  was  the  aim  of  Camot  and  his 
confreres  to  attain  the  ideal  at  which  the 
Academy  aimed  by  the  Institute.  The  first 
division  of  the  Institute  was  into  three 
"  classes ;"  one  of  "  Sciences,"  with  sections 
having  to  do  with  each  special  science,  one 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  the 
third  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
departments  of  the  latter  being  now  divided 
among  three  academies — ^the  French  Acad- 
emy, the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  The  sections  of 
this  third  class  were  respectively  those  of 
grammar,  ancient  languages, poetry,  antiqui- 
ties and  monuments,  painting,  sculpture,  ar^ 
chitecture,  music,  and  eloquence.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  were  at  first  chosen  one- 
third  by  the  executive,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  by  the  first  third,  and  it  began  its 
operations  with  one  hundred  and  forty-fonr 
members.  The  mode  of  election  was  that 
the  sections  nominated  for  vacancies  to  the 
classes,  and  these  referred  the  nomination  to 
the  Institute  in  aggregate,  which  made  the 
final  choice. 

Napoleon  L  carried  the  exercise  of  his 
power  into  every  institution,  whether  polit- 
ical, religious,  or  literary,  which  he  found 
existing  in  France  when  he  assumed  the 
consular  dignity.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
composition  of  the  Institute,  one  of  his  first 
acta  was  to  reform  it.  He  ordained  that  in 
aU  future  elections  the  choice  of  the  Insti- 
tute must  be  confirmed  by  the  First  Consul. 
He  was  not  going  to  have  his  enemies  preach- 
ing sedition  under  literary  guise  in  the  Pa- 
lais Mazarin.  The  whole  constitution  of 
the  classes  was  changed  by  increasing  their 
number  to  four,  abolishing  that  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  (which  sciences  the  chief 
of  the  state  was  able  to  manage  without  the 
inconvenient  intervention  of  Academicians), 
and  dividing  the  third  class  into  three — 
of  French  Language  and  Literature,  Ancient 
History  and  Literature,  and  Fine  Arts^  He 
revived  the  name  "French  Academy,"  and 
restored  to  it  its  limit  of  forty  members, 
in  this  respect  following  out  the  policy 
which  has  recently  been  attributed  to  him, 
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with  considerable  show  of  reason,  by  a  very 
able  writer,  of  restoring  the  traditions  and 
government  of  the  old  Monarchy  in  all 
tilings  bnt  in  name.  To  Napoleon's  reform 
of  the  Institnte  is  also  to  be  referred  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  **  permanent  secre- 
tary." In  the  Mt-disant  Republican  days  of 
the  Directory  such  an  office  would  have  sa- 
vored too  much  of  aristocratic  distinction. 
Napoleon  never  hesitated  from  such  a  scru- 
ple. That  the  position  of  perpetual  secre- 
tary is  one  of  high  authority  and  honor  may 
be  judged  from  Sainte-Beuve'e  interesting 
sketch  of  that  official.  **  The  history  of  the 
Academy/'  he  says,  ''may  be  written  in 
chapters  whose  titles  are  the  names  of  its 
perpetual  secretaries.  Whether  he  '  reigns' 
or  '  governs/  the  perpetual  secretary  has  the 
control  of  the  Academy.  He  is  perpetual, 
and  endures.  Presidents  and  directors  suc- 
ceed each  other,  but  he  remains ;  he  is  sub- 
director  for  life — ^rather,  a  director  with  a 
modest  title.  If  he  has  not  great  influence 
with  the  company,  it  is  because  he  does  not 
wish  it.  He  is  present  at  every  sitting, 
while  the  Academicians  are  irregular,  come 
and  go  as  they  will,  are  absent  in  summer, 
airive  after  the  sitting  has  begun,  and  leave 
before  it  closes.  He  follows  the  questions, 
has  possession  of  them  beforehand,  prepares 
them,  propounds  them,  and,  if  he  is  able, 
most  often  suggests,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  presents  them,  their  solution  and  the 
vote  that  is  to  be  given  upon  them.  He  has, 
without  seeming  to  have,  the  first  and  last 
word  in  the  discussions.  He  alone  is  learn- 
ed in  the  traditions  of  the  Academy,  and 
may  recall  them  at  a  fitting  moment,  or  for- 
get them,  if  that  is  convenient.  He  draws 
up  the  reports,  and  may  make  them  long  or 
brief,  as  the  mood  takes  him ;  he  may  make 
them  dry  or  rich,  a  simple  record  or  an  or- 
nate and  elegant  essay.  At  the  public  sit- 
tings he  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Academy; 
he  executes  its  decisions,  which  he  has  had 
the  largest  share  in  determining ;  he  exer- 
cises hospitality,  and  his  talons  are  those 
of  the  company;  and  in  the  freedom  of  social 
intercourse,  if  the  secretary  has  tact,  knowl- 
edge of  men,  and  suavity  of  manner,  he  may 
insensibly  impress  his  own  preferences  ou 
all  this  polite  circle." 

The  real  and  usefdl  work  of  the  Institnte 
in  its  several  departments  dates  fW>m  the 
creation  of  perpetual  secretaries,  who  form- 
ed a  nucleus  and  centre,  and  gave  unity  and 
method  to  its  studies.  During  Napoleon's 
reign,  however,  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
owing  to  the  restrictions  which  he  imposed 
upon  it',  revolved  in  a  somewhat  narrow 
groove,  the  principal  studies  undertaken 
being  that  of  the  history  and  the  compila- 
tion of  diplomatic  events  by  the  class  of  In- 
scriptions, the  continuation  of  the  Likrary 
HUfory  of  FrcmoB^  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  Benedictines,  by  the  French 


class  corresponding  to  the  present  Academy, 
and  some  examinations  into  the  sciences  as 
illustrated  by  the  great  French  philosophers, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  class  of  Sciences. 
There  had  come  a  singular  and  ominous  lull 
in  the  more  popular  and  generally  attractive 
sciences  of  politics  and  morals,  which  had  sd 
deeply  stirred  France  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Rousseau  and  Voltaire  had  no  out- 
spoken champions  or  antagonists  in  the  In- 
stitute under  the  Empire,  which  confined  it 
in  this  department  of  human  thought  to  a 
consideration  of  historical  incidents.  The 
example  of  Napoleon  in  meddling  with  the 
literary  commonwealth,  and  in  imposing 
upon  it  as  well  as  the  state  a  "  Code  Napo- 
l^n,"  was  too  tempting  to  be  neglected  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  Restoration.  Louis 
XVni.  had  not  been  on  the  throne  a  year 
before  an  arbitrary  decree  leveled  at  the 
Institute  was  issued  from  the  Tuileries.  At 
first  the  restored  Bourbon  considered  wheth- 
er he  should  not  abolish  it  altogether  as  a 
somewhat  unruly  child  of  the  hated  Revolu- 
tion, and  restore  in  its  place  the  old  Acad- 
emies, which  had  been  outgrowths  of  the 
purest  legitimacy.  The  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
visers i>ersuaded  him  that  this  would  be  a 
dangerous  expedient,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  had  accepted  the  throne  as 
much  a  successor  of  the  Revolution  as  of 
Louis  XVI.  Instead  of  pursuing  his  first 
purpose,  therefore,  the  king  contented  him- 
self with  giving  to  the  academies  their  old 
and  honored  appellations  and  dignities,  and 
reconstructed  the  Institute  by  the  exercise 
of  an  arbitrary  authority  over  it.  He  pro- 
posed to  make  it  the  obedient  servant  and 
supple  instrument  of  the  court,  to  create  in 
its  place  a  literary  senate  which  should  be 
as  dependent  upon  royal  favor  as  the  polit- 
ical senate  of  Napoleon  had  been  upon  the 
imperial  will.  He  once  more  divided  the 
Institute  into  a  new  classification  of  acade- 
mies, and  seized  the  occasion  which  this  af- 
forded to  deprive  twenty-two  members,  hos- 
tile to  his  regime,  of  their  seats  as  members. 
Among  these  were  Sieyes  (Carlyle's  ''  con- 
stitution-architect"), David,  Camot,  6re- 
goire,  and  Lakanal,  two  of  these  having  been 
founders  of  the  body.  They  were  replaced 
by  the  equally  unprecedented  appointment, 
by  royal  commission,  of  seventeen  new  mem- 
bers, who  were  nobles  and  courtiers,  but  not 
distinguished  as  litterateurs  or  savants.  The 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  notable  for  a 
remarkable  revival  in  intellectual  activity 
in  France,  and  there  was  already  at  Paris 
a  coterie  of  gn^at  thinkers  and  writers 
who  might  well  claim  a  place  among  the 
Judges  of  French  letters.  Bnt.  none  of  these 
were  found  in  the  list  which  the  king  dic- 
tated to  the  Institute.  The  Comte  de  Van- 
blanc  became  an  Academician,  while  Cha- 
teaubriand remained  a  literary  layman  out- 
side its  precincts.    The  cardinal  principle 
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of  the  election  b;  tbe  aoMiemtM  of  tbeir 
own  membetB  was  tbiu  TioUted,  wad  <mi&- 
tioned  to  be  violated,  by  the  Icing's  uBarpa* 
tion  of  this  right.  This  wm  fatel  to  the 
high  rulk  the  lustitate  bad  assumed  in  the 
eyes  both  of  the  literttt;  goUtl  throaghoat 
Europe  >nd  of  the  French  people,  even  nn- 
der  the  nproBsions  of  the  Empire,  for  Napo- 
leon never  dictated  who  should  be  its  mem- 
bwe.  The  princca  and  piiuciptil  nobles 
competed  for  the  power  of  DMoiag  new 
membera  to  the  king,  tuxA,  *•  U.  Ben«n  de- 
•ehbes  it,  "the  interest  of  serious  stodiee 
was  the  least  oare  of  Academloians  who 
vere  simply  men  of  the  worlil,  and  who  Tal- 
lied their  promotion  chiefly  for  the  privilege 
it  conferred  of  carrying  a  sword  and  wear- 
ing an  emhroidered  ooat." 

Better  timaa  were  coming,  however,  for 
the  Institute.  A  dynast;  almost  as  literary 
as  political,  almost  as  free  as  monarobioal, 
replaced  the  rigime  of  the  BestoratioD, 
which  fell  in  conaeqnenoe  of  political  acts 
bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  these  which 
had  BO  degtaded  the  literary  body.  Tbe 
Boorbous  detested  the  pen,  sud  fell  hy  the 
letributiun  of  the  p<m.  The  Bevolotion 
broaght  into  power  with  tbe  Citlxen  King  a 
host  of  literary  celebrities,  of  doolrii^irM,  of 
pamphleteers,  and  brilliant  editors.  All  de- 
partments of  science,  act,  and  letters  sprang 
into  vigorons  activity  very  early  In  the 
Orleanist  reign.  Charles  X.  had  left  the  In- 
stitute foil  of  legitimist  oonrtiers,  obsequi- 
ous Journalists,  and  second  or  third  rate 
writers.  Lonia  Philippe,  or  adviaen  of  his 
BO  enlightened  as  Quizot,  Thien,  and  PMer, 
refosed  to  follow  the  pernicious  example 
of  the  restored  Bonrboo,  by  expelling  these 
royally  created  Academicians  from  the  Pa- 
iMsHozarin.  They  bided  tbe  time  when,  by 
patience  and  regular  processaa,  the  Institata 
might  be  restored  to  its  former  dignity  and 
authority.  A  oonne  of  oonclliation  toward 
the  existing  membere  had  in  time  its  el 
lleanwhile  Gnitot,  who  bad  bis  eye  upon  a 
fimtnll  of  the  Academy  for  himself,  set  about 
reforming  the  Institute  without  interfering 
with  its  personal  composition.  A  fifth  acad- 
emy, to  whose  deliberations  was  oonflded 
the  department  of  Hural  and  Political  Sci. 
encea,  which  had  been  virtually  suppreased 
by  Napoleon,  was  constituted  by  a  new 
grouping  of  the  members  of  tbe  Institute. 
Tbe  sul^ects  committed  to  it  were  philoso- 
phy (which  M.  Benan  describes  as  uot  a  sci- 
ence by  Itself,  but  the  general  spirit  of  all 
the  soiencea},  morals,  legislation,  political 
economy,  and  statistics.  Tbis  academy,  or 
rather  revival  of  a  class  flreat^d  with  the  In- 
stitute itself,  and  endowed  with  a  new  name, 
was  composed  of  the  ten  original  members 
of  it  who  still  survived,  of  two  later  mem- 
ben  of  the  class,  and  of  eighteen  new 
Academicians  choaen  by  tbe  nncleua  thus 
formed,  thns  makleg  tbe  number  of  Acade- 


micians  in  the  olasa  of  Moral  and  Political 
Selenoea thirty.  Theministerrefralnedfitim 
either  naming  or  influencing  the  choioe  of  a 
single  member.  The  growth  of  the  Insti- 
tute dniing  the  Orleans  dynssty  was  rapid 
and  snbetantiaL  Within  the  eighteen  years 
between  the  revolution  of  July  and  tbe 
revolution  of  February  the  names  added 
to  the  roll  of  the  "  forty  immortals"  of 
tbe  French  Academy  comprised  De  Sfgur, 
Viennet,  Thiers,  Quiiot,  MIgnet,  flourens 
(father  of  the  hot  young  Communist  who 
was  killed  by  the  guns  of  -Issy),  Victor 
Hugo,  Saint-Marc  Oirardln,  aainte-Benve, 
M£rim<e,  and  Bemnsat.  The  accession  of 
the  astronomer  Arago  to  the  Academy  of 
BcieucM  gave  to  it  an  impulse  which  has  not 
yet  ceased  to  be  felt,  and  one  of  its  memhen 
claims  that  tbis  Academy  has  been  for  thirty 
years  "the  scientific  centre  of  Europe." 
Certainly  in  tbe  results  of  ite  labors  may  be 
obswed  a  very  evideol  progress  in  the  ap- 
preciation, definition,  and  clnsslfloation  of 
the  solenoee,  and  luconlionting  the  works 
of  the  older  Fren'oh  philosophers  with 
tbe  more  modem  product  of  scientific  re- 
eeanh.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  originated  in  a  commission  of  the  old 
French  Academy,  appointed  to  make  inscrip- 
tions for  the  medialB  of  Louis  XIV.,  hut 
whose  proper  department  comprises  ancient 
literature  and  history  and  belles-lettres,  felt 
the  impulse  given  by  tbe  "rdgime  litt^raire," 
and  oonuted  among  its  new  colleagues  Le 
Clero,  Burnonf ,  Thierry,  and  Letronno . 
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Bj  the  time  the  revelation  of  1S4B  was 
ripe,  the  lDstitiita,beaid«s  having  approach- 
«d  more  nearly  the  ideal  of  its  fbnndera  than 
aver  before,  and  become  a  real  power  in  the 
domain  of  human  thought,  had  also  got  to 
be  a  vvTj  OrieaniBt  body.  Its  confedBrated. 
aoademien  vere  fnll  of  stateBmen,  orators, 
and  deputies,  of  political  antronomeni,  poets, 
and  historians,  of  jonmnlists  and  pablioists, 
of  men  aotiTs  in  pnblio  affairs  as  well  as 
learned  in  the  Tarious  branches  of  knoirl- 
edgi)  nhich  the  Institnte  onltivated  and  ex- 
emplified. This  tinge  of  Orleoniim  it  re- 
tains to  this  day,  its  two  illDstrions  ahiefii, 
Quizot  siidThiera,  having  been  the  alternate 
pillan  of  that  dfnastf,and  having  continued 
ever  aiiice  partial  to  the  OrieaniBt  treditlous, 
despite  the  cironmstance  that  the  latter  has 
been  raised  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Bepab- 
lic.  Daring  the  Seoond  Empire  the  Institnte 
ma;  be  said  to  have  been  the  head-qQarteTs^ 
of  the  Orleans  constitutlonaliBts,  although 
this  political  bios  was  always  kept  religious- 
ly in  the  baekgionnd,  and  the  AoademiciaiiB 
dirank,  above  all,  (rom  making  it  an  arena 
fbr  party  disaensions,  or  an  instrument  of 
political  intrigue.  The  political  bias  was, 
indeed,  rather  a  philosophical  leaning  to 
monarohicEJ  oonstitutionaliam  than  adher- 
ence to  a  name  and  a  person.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  Fraoce  become  tranqnil  after 
the  Communist  defeat  in  1871  than  the 
French  Academy,  prooeeding  to  fill  two  of 
itsTaoant/aaffiiil*,  chose  net  only  M.  Duver- 
gler  de  Hauranne,  a  life-loog  and  ardent  Oi- 
leanist,  whose  chief  distinction  is  the  author- 
ship of  a  history  of  the  Heatomtion,  in  ten 
volumes,  bnt  also — and  almost  nnsnimoBsly 
— the  Duo  d'Aumale,  a  son  of  King  Iiouis 
Philippe,  and,  it  mast  bo*added,  a  wtiter  of 
very  marked  ability.  Daring  the  republic 
of  IIMS-Sl  the  loetitnte  was  neoessari^  agi- 
tated by  many  unnsnal  qneations,  among 
which  those  nhioh  related  to  Fourieiism  and 
Socialism  were  imposed  npon  it  by  the  times. 


Within  its  fold  were  to  be  fbnod  many  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  Republic  itself,  and 
of  the  active  opposition.  Lamartine,  Ango, 
Thiers,  Hngo,  liirimie,  De  Hemnsat,  wet« 
among  its  members— and  Louis  Blanc  shonM 
have  been.  The  coup  (Ti'at,  the  revival  of 
personal  government,  and  the  repression  of 
ttee  and  active  political  oontroveray  which 
succeeded  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire,  relegat«d  the  Institnte  to  ite  peace- 
ful philosophic,  sclent) Uc,  and  literary  lahon. 
From  first  to  last  the  "  immortals"  prieserved 
a  silent  dislike  and  negative  opposition  to 
the  regime  of  Napoleon  III.  During  his 
whole  reign,  which  continued  for  eighteen 
years,  but  a  single  imperialist  was  admitted 
a  memtier  of  the  Institnte — H.  fimile  Olli- 
vier^and  hie  imperialism  was  of  a  qnality 
too  feeble  to  give  his  election  the  aspeot  of 
a  dynastic  triumph.  There  are  those  in 
France  wfao  think  that  the  Emperor  himself 
coveted  tbe  honor  of  an  election  to  the  French 
Academy,  and  that  be  hoped  that  this  might 
be  one  of  the  rewards  which  he  should  re- 
ceive for  writing  the  ffitforyo/AIituCaKir. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  name  was  never  se- 
riously discussed  by  the  Academicians  them- 
selves, and  it  is  not  less  doubtful  that  if  it 
bad  bean  proposed,  it  woold  have  been  re- 
jected ny  a  large  majority. 

According  to  M.  Heuan's  view,  the  Insti- 
tute is  one  of  three  intellectual  estates  in 
France,  whence  results  "  a  sort  of  equilibri- 
um," the  other  two  being  the  government 
and  the  pnbllc.  Neither  should  teign  abso- 
lutely la  the  domain  of  thought.  "  These 
three  great  Mncenases,"  he  says,  "are  not 
always  in  harmony,  and  it  is  pieciaely  theit 
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diversity  whiob  forms  tbe  gnanuitee  of  the 
liberty  of  tbinkeis,  wrihiTB,  and  inveHtiga- 
tan.  The  aeademiei,  forlning  an  irrespon- 
sible seoato,  often  display  nurownesa,  ego- 
tism, and  passion;  tbe  guvemmeat,  havinK 
at  its  dispoeition  superior  meaus  of  ootiou, 
at  need  corrects  their  unjust  eiolnaionn; 
while  the  pablie,  with  that  crown  of  rew&rd 
in  Its  hands — sauoesa — amply  consoles  the 
ezoladed." 

Tbe  oommoD  ftinds  of  the  Institute  are 
administered  by  a  general  Finance  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  two  from  each  of  the  five 
academiee,  this  comrjlttee  being  presided 
over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmction. 
As  has  already  been  said,  new  members,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  by  ballot  in  tbe  aoademiea, 
mnat  be  oonflrmed  by  the  obief  of  tbe  state. 
This  fact  gave  rise  to  considenble  oonjeot- 
iire  wben,  two  years  before  the  Prussian 
war,  tbe  French  Academy  elected  Jules  Fo- 
vte  to  fill  one  of  its  vacant  fauttuiU.  The 
eamity  of  this  great  orator  and  tribnne  to- 
ward the  Emperor  bad  been  far  years  ttree- 
oucilable,  and  bad  partaken  of  a  pereonal 
bitterness.  Would  Napoleon  oonflnu  so 
great  an  honor  to  so  obstinate  a  fbef  He 
did  BO,  and  upon  Favre's  iudnction  into  tbe 
Academy,  formally  received  bim  at  tbe  Tui- 
leries,  aa  it  is  customary  npon  similar  ooea- 
■ions.  The  members  of  one  academy  are  el- 
igible to  the  others,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
several — each  as  H.  Tbien  and  H.  Kenan — 
are  now  mcmben  of  several  of  tbem.  Each 
Academieian  mceives  a  salary  of  flfleen  hun- 
dred francs  a  year ;  and  it  is  a  onstom  to 
distribute  silver  oonnteis  to  thoae  members 
whn  are  present,  a  fine  being  imposed  fur 
son-attendance,  and,  for  persistent  absence, 


expalsion.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Insti- 
tute is  composed  of  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-thiee  members,  seven  secretaries,  thirty- 
five  "  Free  Academicians,"  tbirty-one  Associ- 
ates, and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Cor- 
respondents. The  Free  AcHdemiciane  are 
honorary  members  of  tbe  academies,  receiv- 
ing no  salary,  and  not  being  entitled  tn  a 
vote,  and  all  men  of  bigb  rank,  wbo,  wliilu 
postesaiug  a  taste  for  lore,  have  not  time 
or  inolinatioa  to  pursue  minutely  the  studies 
required  of  the  regnlnr  members. 

An  account  of  thin  commonwealth  of  let- 
iTs  would  be  incomplete  without  some  de- 
scription of  the  character  and  operations  of 
tbe  principal  of  its  confederated  states — tbe 
French  Academy.  This  has  the  greatest  re- 
nown, and  by  an  election  to  its  membership 
confers  the  supreme  honor  to  be  obtained  in 
the  Institute,  It  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
De  Richelieu,  in  16%,  and  is  composed  of 
forty  coUeagnes.  Its  especial  function  in 
Its  modem  form  is  to  compile  tbe  dictionary 
of  the  French  language,  and  all  matUra  re- 
lating to  tbe  structure,  extension,  and  puri- 
fication of  that  language  are  intrnsted  to  it. 
Ainong  its  recent  or  living  members  ore  to 
be  found  tbe  names  of  Laniartine,  Thiers, 
GuiEot,  Victor  Hugo,  Saiute-Benve,  Liltr^, 
Hontulembert,  Berryer,  Jules  Favre,  Jules 
Simon,  Jules  Jauiu,  Dupanlonp,  tbe  De 
Brogliea,  Dufanre,  Prevost-Paradcjl,  Cnvjl- 
ller-Flenry,  Augier,  Octave  Fenillet,  Cbeva- 
lier,  and  Pelleton.  Some  lights  of  French 
ietUiB  are  couspionons  for  tbeir  absence 
ftom  this  list ;  Hicbelet,  George  Sand,  Du- 
mas i>^  and  DnmsaJSb,  Edmond  About,  Ke- 
nan, Edgar  Quinet,  Henri  Taine,  and  Tb^ 
opbile  Gautier  stilt  remain  without  tbe  cir- 
cle of  the  "  immortals,"  antagonisms  of  one 
or  another  having  hitherto  excluded 
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tfaem.  An  instMice  of  the  vltolitr  of  the 
Academy  onder  difSonltiei  is  the  dct  that  it 
DOUtinaed  to  meet  Tegalarlj  in  Puis  tliroagh 
the  Commnnist  InmrrectioD,  white  the  abells 
were  falling  on  the  oitj,  and  only  a^oumed 
when  the  Palais  UaiariD  seemied  on  the 
poiDt  of  being  bnmed  to  the  groand.  The 
ftiQotions  of  the  Academy,  besidefl  that  of 
pmifyiug  and  Bxing  the  language,  are  de- 
aoribed  to  be  "  dincnsaions  on  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetiy ;  critical  observations 
on  the  beaatiee  and  faults  of  French  writers, 
and  the  preparation  of  editions  of  classical 
(^nch  antbors."  The  dictionary  of  the 
Academy  ia  not  yet  completed,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  Its  legiilatione  ordain  that 
every  member  shall  refrain  from  pledging 
bis  Tote,  when  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  un- 
til the  ballot  actually  takes  place.  The  as- 
piisnts  for  membership  mnst  moke  formal 
application  for  it,  and,  although  the  mlea 
forbid  them  from  eleotioneering,  it  ia  ens- 
tomai7  for  them  to  pay  a  roand  of  visits  to 
the  Academioiaos  to  solicit  their  suffices. 
Hore  tbao  once  Tfatophile  Oantier  has  made 
this  ivand  of  vMts,  hitherto,  faoweTer,  in 
vain.    At  the  election  of  a  new  momber  the 


secretary  reads  the 
list  of  candidates  who 
have  presented  them- 
selves, these  only  be- 
ing eligible;  he  then 
reads  the  mles  pre- 
scribing the  mode  of 
election,  after  which 
the  pi«eident  aska  of 
each  member  if  he 
baa  pledged  bis  vote ; 
if  any  one  has  done 
so  he  Is  excluded  from 
the  right  of  balloting. 
The  voting  then  takes 
place,  and  a  m^oiity 

The  Academy,  like 
all  aristocracies,  has 
always  been  oonserr- 
ative,  and  has  more 
than  once  shown  an 
iDOlination  to  cling 
to  old  methods,  and 
to  look  vith  distrust 
upon  what  is  new. 
This  was  exhibit- 
ed strildngly  when 
the  new  "romantic" 
Bchool,  of  which  Lo- 
mortine  and  Victor 
Hugo  weie  the  high- 
priests,  arose  in 
France  some  forty 
yearn  ago.  This  school 
took  the  French  read- 
ing vorld  by  storm, 
itt,  and      it«     departure 

&om  classical  model* 
created  the  aame  fnrar  in  French  literary 
circles  that  the  revolt  of  Coleridge,  Byron, 
and  Shelley  from  the  traditions  of  Pope  and 
Dryden  did  in  those  of  Gnglnnd.  The  per- 
petnal  secretary  of  the  Academy  declared 
it  to  be  a  "  grave  literary  schism,"  and  called 
upon  the  "  immortals"  to  visit  it  with  their 
Olympian  diapleasnre.  He  . pronounced  the 
poetry  "barbarous,"  and  said  that  it 
violated  every  literary  canon.  The  new 
school,  however,  grew  too  strong  to  be  ig- 
nored ;  and  the  election  of  Lamartine  to  a 
/nsteiMl  in  1899  made  a  breach  in  the  cita- 
del, and  was  a  triumph  which  led  the  way 
to  the  admission  of  the  other  principal  lo- 
autie  writets. 

Notwithstanding  such  struggles,  theAcad- 
emy  contrasts  favorably  with  other  French 
public  bodies  in  the  catmneea,  courtesy,  and 
moderation  of  its  discussions  and  differ- 
9.  Sainte-Beuve  said  that  the  Acade- 
micians lived  together  as  omt/Mrss,  and  that  ' 
they  never  poised  the  limits  of  politeness. 
Perhaps  you  are  told,"  he  aaya,  "in  the 
papers  that  such  and  such  Academiciaua  are 
swords'  points,  and  you  are  amated,  if 
by  chance  yon  happen  to  paas  the  qnadraU' 
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glfl  of  the  InBtltnte  on  m  ThDTtd»y  at  halt 
past  four,  to  aee  thsne  aaine  men  come  ont 
logetber  anu  In  arm,  uid  talking  aa  famll- 
iuly  M  powible."  Still  the  dcbatoa  are 
vigoTonsly  sustiuiied,  Iber*  an  memorable 
points  of  rhetoric,  and  exhibitiona  of  emnla- 
tlve  eloqneiioe  and  learning.  The  Intermi- 
nable dictionary  afforde  a  perpetual  topici  of 
agreeable  diaoDsalona  and  oonTenatiuna,  in 
wliioh  the  members  are  often  pione  to  di- 
greas,  wandering  wltboat  order  over  the 
broad  field  of  French  letters,  losing  the 
original  topic,  and  widening  into  affable 
general  oriticlBms.  "  The  Academy,"  says, 
once  more,  Bainte-Benve,  "  is  still  the  place 
where  they  talk  the  beat  abont  literatnre, 
uid  where  one  taatee  moet  fiilly  all  the 
amenities  of  literary  life."  Bepeated  en- 
dowments, whose  prooeedB  are  to  be  devoted 
to  prices  awarded  by  the  Aitademy,  have 
givaa  into  its  hands  m  large  and  frnilAil 
fund.  The  government  acoords  annually 
the  Hum  of  66,500  francs  to  i>e  thns  disposed 
of.  Four  thousand  franca  are  awarded  each 
year  aa  prizes  for  eloquence  and  poetry 
those  for  eloquenoe  are  iiompet«d  for  by 
eulogies,  addresses,  and  orltioal  esaays  on 
celebrated  writers ;  those  Ibr  poetry  do  not 
oall  ont  the  highest  efforts  of  the  votaries  of 
this  art,  for,  as  an  Academician  has  well  said, 
"  Poetry  seems  to  Bhrink  from  this  sort  of 
competition,  ttota  addieaaing  itself  to  sub- 
jects dictated  to  Its  inspiration."  A  prlic 
fbtmded  by  the  philanthroplat  Uontyon  ia 
devoted'  to  an  annual  reward  to  virtue,  and 
is  given  to  "that  poor  Frenchman  who, 
during  the  year,  haa  done  the  most  virtuous 
action ; "  this  prlie  amounts  to  30,000  franca, 
and  is  osnally  divided  among  several  "  lau- 
reates." Another  prize,  founded  by  the  same 
munifioent  personage,  is  intended  to  reward 
"the  Frenchman  who  oompoaea  and  pub- 
lishes the  most  naefDl  work  on  manners  and 
customs,"  and  la  alM>  30,000  francs.  De 
Tooqneville's  great  Iwok  on  American  de- 
mocracy secured,  him  the  award  of  this 
prize.  The  Academy  does  not,  however, 
confine  itaelf  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  tie- 
qneat,  bat  selects  for  the  award  good  trans- 
lations, dramatic  pieces,  and  l>ookB  iilnstra- 
tive  or  explanatory  of  the  French  claaaics, 
having  decreed  it  at  different  times  to  lexi- 
cons on  Hoiifere,  Corueille,  and  Madame  De 
8<vignA  Baron  Ool>ert  in  1833  Instituted  a 
prize  of  10,000  tranca,  to  be  given  fbr  "  the 
moat  eloquent  work  pertaining  to  French 
history;"  the  Academy  uraally  divides  this 
into  two  prizes,  and  baa  at  diffsrent  times 
awarded  it  to  Aagnatin  Thierry  and  Henri 
Martin.  The  Bcnrdin  prize,  established  in 
1835,  and  amounting  to  3000  francs,  is  de- 
voted to  works  of  "  high  class  literature." 
This  dBBignstiun  is  brood  enough  to  admit 
a  wide  range  of  worka  to  competition,  and 
the  first  award  was  to  Ozaoam's  OMUtatioii 


Other  prizes  are  given  to  a  yonug  writer 
"  not  Avorsd  by  fortune,  uid  who  merits  in- 
terest by  hla  talent" — (tills  was  awaoded  to 
M.  Pommier,  the  poet,-the  first  to  receive  it ) ; 
to  nnfortntiate  men  of  letters,  and  widows 
and  daughters  of  artists  and  writers;  to 
"those  men  of  letters,  or  the  widows  of 
such,  whom  it  will  be  just  to  mark  with 
some  token  of  the  public  estimation;"  to 
that  work  which  the  Academy  ahall  Judge 
the  most  remarkable  aa  a  Uteraiy  or  biator- 
ioal  production,  or  most  worthy  aa  promoting 
morals ;  to  the  author  of  the  best  prose  or 
poetical  oomedy  which  shall  have  been  per- 
formed at  the  ThtAtre  Frangala  in  the  oouiae 
of  the  year ;  and  to  the  author  of  the  beet 
poetical  or  prose  translation  ftota  the  Greek, 
Latin,  or  living  langnages,  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  UI.,  not  to  l>e  behindhand  as  a  pa- 
tron of  arts  and  letters — a  distinction  which 
be  always  affected,  and  in  which  be  wished 
to  seem  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Fronds 
I.  end  Lonis  XIV.— esUblished  in  1860  a  bi- 
ennial prize  of  20,000  froniw  from  his  privy 
purse,  to  be  presented  by  the  academies  in 
turu  "  to  the  work  or  the  discovery  the  most 
worthy  to  honor  or  to  aerve  the  country 
which  shall  be  prodnced  during  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years  in  the  special  otder  of  labors 
which  each  of  the  five  aoademiee  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France  represents."  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  French  Academy  to  make  the  firat 
award  of  this  prize,  and  after  brag  and  worm 
diacuaaion  the  Gallic  vanity  prevailed,  and 
it  was  voted  to  M.  Adolphe  Thiers  for  bis 
Hitbtry  of  (k«  ComnOttta  and  Empm.  The 
veteran  historian  at  once  turned  over  the 
amount  of  the  prize  to  tbe  Academy  again, 
with  the  stipnlatioii  that  it  ahould  form  tlic 
foundation  of  a  triennial  prize  of  three  thou- 
sand francs  to  be  given  to  "  the  author  of  a 
biatorioal  work  the  snbject  of  which  shall 
Lave  been  proposed  by  the  Academy,  and 
which  shall  seem  to  merit  the  award." 
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The  French  Academy  is  thus  not  only  the 
Bnpreme  court  of  French  belles-lettres,  as- 
signing a  place  and  rank  to  the  works  which 
fall  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  from  whose 
decrees  there  is  seldom  a  successful  appeal 
to  the  vox  papulif  but  also  its  patron,  and 
minister,  dispensing  rewards  and  crowning 
with  honors.  The  literati  who  are  not  of 
'**  the  forty"  are  fain  to  sneer  at  it,  to  call  it 
antiquated  and  mediocre,  a  self-elected  oli- 
garchy, a  coterie  of  divine-right  legitimists 
in  the  world  of  letters;  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  a  chair  in  the  Academy  confers  "the 
blue  ribbon  of  French  culture  f  and  hitherto 
no  man  of  genius,  when  offered  the  distinc- 
tion, has  held  himself  too  dear  to  accept  it. 
Sainte-BeuTo  had  too  well  poised  a  mind  to 
permit  himself  extravagance  of  speech,  even 
when  speaking  of  the  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  proud  to  be  a  member.  He  says  that 
with  all  its  faults,  errors,  and  fluctuations, 
"  the  Academy  remains  an  institution  to  be 
revered — ^which  not  only  has  a  noble  and 
interesting  past,  but  which,  well  directed 
and  advised,  excited,  re-awakened,  renewed, 
.^-may  render  great  services  in  the  midst  of 
the  universal  literary  diffuseness  and  dis- 
persion." 

Of  the  other  four  academies,  which  hold 
somewhat  the  same  comparative  rank  to  the 
French  Academy  that  the  heads  of  bureaus 
do  to  cabinet  ministers,  there  is  space  to 
speak  but  briefly.  The  departments  of  leam- 
ing  over  which  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
which  is  composed  of  forty  members,  pre- 
sides include  languages,  antiquities  and 
monuments,  translations,  and  arohieology. 
This  body,  like  its  elder  sister,  awards  vari- 
ous prizes,  among  them  one  for  numismatics 
and  one  for  works  on  French  history.  The 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  issues  certain  pub- 
lications, such  as  its  ''  Memoirs,"  notices  of 
manuscript  memoirs  on  the  antiquities  of 
France,  the  literary  history  of  France,  col- 
lections of  French  histories,  charts  and  docu- 
ments relative  thereto,  letters  of  the  French 
kings,  and  various  catalogues.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  containing  sixty -eight 
members,  and  divided  into  eleven  sections, 
deliberates  on  topics  of  geometry,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  geography,  navigation,  general 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
botany,  rural  economy,  anatomy,  zoology, 
medicine,  and  surgery.  Many  prizes  are 
swarded  by  this  academy,  which  also  pub- 
lishes regularly  the  reports  of  its  meetings, 
the  memoirs  of  its  former  transactions  and 
researches,  and,  in  general,  such  works  of 
savants,  not  members,  pertaining  to  its  es- 
pecial topics  as  it  sees  fit.  The  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  is  composed  of  forty-one  members, 
and  is  divided  into  five  sections,  whose  re- 
spective snbjects  are  painting,  sculpture, 
architeotnre,  engraving,  and  musical  compo- 
sition. The  Acfwlemy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  contains  forty  members,  and  its 


sections  are  charged  witk  considering  phi- 
losophy, moral  philosophy,  legislation,  public 
law,  Jurisprudence,  political  economy,  sta- 
tistics, history,  and  its  philosophy.  These 
academies  have  each  weekly  sessions,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  induction  of  a  new 
Academician,  whose  inaugural  essay  is  inva- 
riably a  eulogy  upon  his  predecessor,  a  fa- 
vored portion  of  the  public  is  admitted  by 
tickets  to  the  grand  ball.  The  Parisians 
are  as  eager  to  attend  one  of  these  public 
sessions  as  to  see  a  new  play  of  Sardoa  or 
Dumas  fiU  ;  for  the  audience  is  always  select, 
the  group  of  Academicians  a  distinguished 
one,  and  the  addresses  usually  interesting. 
The  tickets  of  admission  are  distributed  on 
recommendation  by  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
stitute. At  these  public  sessions,  and  at 
state  ceremonies,  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  dressed  in  black  broadcloth  snits 
embroidered  with  olive  leaves  in  green  silk. 
Such,  in  brief,  are  the  Institute  of  France 
and  the  academies  which  form  its  federal 
literary  commonwealth.  It  was  a  concep- 
tion worthy  of  a  Greek  imagination,  and 
gives  the  first  revolution  one  more  title  to 
the  respect  of  posterity.  The  Institute  has 
accomplished  many  valuable  uses,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  constant  bringing  to- 
gether of  scholars,  occupied  in  widely  differ- 
ent spheres  of  thought,  in  a  familiar  way, 
and  the  proffer  of  an  honor,  inciting  young 
aspirants  for  the  laurel  to  greater  industry 
and  mental  effort,  in  order  to  attain  a  place 
among  the  ''forty  immortals;"  its  roll  of 
names  is  illustrious,  and  includes  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  most  famous  French  minds 
of  the  present  century ;  and  surviving  as  it 
does  every  political  and  religions  convulsion, 
and  flourishing  as  it  does  under  whatever 
regime  popular  caprice  imposes  upon  the 
nation,  it  seems  destined  to  a  long  life  and  a 
fruitful  career — and  this  can  be  predicted, 
unhappily,  of  but  few  French  institutions. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  LOWLANDS, 

JUST  below  Memphis,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  two 
lofty  mounds,  one  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
elevated  plateau  on  which  the  city  stands, 
the  other  two  hundred  yards  away.  Of 
these  the  reader  will  find  an  accurate  delin- 
eation in  the  great  painting  that  adorns  a 
broad  space  within  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capr 
itol  at  Washington.  This  work  of  art  is 
designated  **  The  Discovery  of  the  Mississip- 
pi by  De  Soto."  On  the  level  plain  at  the 
base  of  the  mound,  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  river's  surface,  mail-clad  warriors  of 
Castile  are  gathered  about  the  martial,  tow- 
ering figure  of  De  Soto,  while  an  Indian 
chieftain,  surrounded  by  his  warriors,  does 
obeisance  to  the  haughty  Spaniard.  One 
broad  arm  of  the  **  inUuad  sea"  flows  direct- 
ly toward  the  setting  sun,  and  another  due 
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nonth.     Between    tbeoe 
is  Preeideut'B  laland,  dz 
milei  avay,  once  the  es- 
tate of  Oenenil  Andrew 
Jackaon.     The  green  de- 
pnaaed  inrfkce  of  the  ul- 
uid,  covered  with  eudleaa 
com    and   ootton   fleld«, 
seenia  a  glowing  emerald 
imbedded    In    tbe    very 
boeom  of  tlie  mighty  river.     On  its  weetem 
shore,  directly  weat,  and  more  than  two 
miloB  from  "  De  Soto's  Hoimd,"  there  stood, 
nntil  fifteen  years  ago,  another  mound  that 
roae  to  a  level  with  the  lofty  eastern  shore. 

The  course  of  the  river  through  a  series 
nf  yean  was  defected  more  and  more  from 
its  sonthem  to  a  weetem  coaise,  and  thns 
the  Afkansas  monud  slowly  diaappeared. 
While  it  was  abraded  and  dropping  into 
fathomleea  depths,  the  curious  in  ench  mat- 
ters were  accustomed  to  gather  pipes,  oms, 
bronze  or  copper  implements  and  ornaments, 
Bint  arrow-beads  and  hatchets,  from  the 
graves  of  the  monnd-bnilders.  Sknlls  and 
bones  were  found,  but  pnlveriied  simply  by 
expoaoie  to  the  air.  This  tiiraolns,  ereotnd 
npon  the  allnvlnm  swept  down  from  west- 
em  mountains,  was  densely  covered  with 
great  forest  trees.  But  the  lowlands  them- 
selves were  recently  produced.  Within  a 
brief  geological  period  the  ever-changeful 
current  of  the  river  has  occupied  every 
point  from  the  heigbte  on  which  Memphis 
stands  to  thoee  forty  miles  weat,  known  as 
Crowley's  Ridge,  at  the  base  of  whioh  flows 
the  St.  Faucis  River.  The  Mississippi  at 
DO  remote  date,  Jitst  as  it  doee  to-day,  swept 
ever  the  preeise  spot  whereon  the  lofty 
mound  woe  erected.  The  length  of  the  pe- 
riod through  which  a  given  point  in  the 
lowlands  may  lemain  untouched  by  the  riv- 
er current  can  not  be  accurately  estimated. 

The  trees  that  grow  upon  mounds  have 
been  preceded  by  others  older  than  they. 
There  may  have  been  many  preceding  gen- 
erations of  trees,  and  therefore  nothing  is 
determined  by  inquiries  of  a  character  to 
which  agents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion 
eonatauUy  leaort.  1  have  begun  a  system 
of  investigations  which  must  lead  to  prox- 
imately accurate  reentts.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Osoeoia,  at  Dr.M'Oavock's  plantation,  above 
Memphis,  in  Arkansas,  and  near  Fulton,  in 
Tenneesee,  traces  of  the  mound -builders' 
rivilization  aro  found  every  where.  Near 
the  gjpat  mound  not  &r  from  Osceola  there 
is  a  tbieshlng'floor,  paved  with  adoM,  having 
an  area  of  quite  ten  acres.  The  wheat  of 
wide  districts  must  have  been  threshed  on 
this  spot,  and  stored  in  bins  made  of  the 
same  material,  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  visible.  This  thieehing-floor  is  buried 
quite  two  and  a  half  feet  beneath  the  oonn- 
try's  snrfltce  by  a  black  loam.  It  is  very 
needful  to  ascertain  the  average  depth  of 


this  annual  deposition  made  by  decaying 
vegetation,  and  then  to  learn  by  repeated 
experiments  and  observations  in  the  same 
districts  the  thickness  of  the  loam  aunnally 
deposited  by  the  some  forest  trees. 

Mr.  Fassett,  an  old  citiien  of  the  county, 
is  engaged  in  making  accurate  observations 
of  this  character,  and  will  be  enabled  at  an 
early  day  to  give  results  that  may  deter- 
mine chronological  lacta  In  referenoe  to 
which  writpRi  have  differed  by  from  ten  to 
twenty  centuries.  If,  as  generally  conced- 
ed, the  mound-builders  were  of  the  same 
race  that  wronght  in  Lake  Superior  copper 
mines,  built  the  pyramids  of  Hitla  and  Coa- 
hulla,  monoliths  at  Copan,  the  temples  in 
Aruona,  and  in  Yncatau,  Hexioo,  and  Pern, 
the  importanoe  of  the  inquiry  which  Mr. 
Fassett  is  making  can  not  be  exaggerated. 
If  Amerioan  mounds  and  Mexican  pyramids 
and  the  ancient  temples  of  Central  America 
wer«  constructed  by  the  same  race^  that  race 
lived  and  flourished  and  was  rich  and  pow- 
fiil  since  the  Miasisaippi  dag  for  Iteelf  its 
present  channel  at  the  base  of  the  Chicka- 
saw BlufA,  on  whioh  Memphis  stands. 

The  lofty  mound  on  the  western  shore 
was  destroyed  only  fifteen  years  ago  by  a 
st«ady  deflection  of  the  river's  correnl  to- 
ward the  weet.  At  different  points  in  the 
lowlands,  forty  miles  wide,  weet  from  Mem- 
phis, there  are  depressions  and  elevations 
pantllel  with  one  another  which  constituted 
Qa  river's  old  channels  as  it  gradually  fbnnd 
for  itself  the  deep  bed  In  which  it  runs  to- 
day at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Memphis. 
After  the  river  dug  its  present  channel  (the 
old  channel  is  plainly  defined  five  mites 
weet)  the  mound-buildera  reared  the  speech- 
lees  monument  to  their  dead  whioh  the  rest- 
less arm  of  the  sea  embraced  at  last  and 
bore  away  before  our  eyes  to  the  ocean. 
The  changes  in  the  river's  ronte  have  been 
effected  in  modern  timea,  and  are  steadily 
progressive.  How  old  this  ohannel  may  be, 
or  Uiat  five  miles  further  west,  can  only  l)e 
proximately  determined.  Within  a  given 
period  the  current  flowed  at  every  point  be- 
tween the  heights  at  Memphis  and  those 
forty  miles  west,  along  the  base  of  which 
rans  the  St.  Francis  River.  There  am 
mounds  and  agttadoM  every  where  between 
these  two  streams,  and  the  date  of  their 
constrncttoD,  as  a  geological  fact,  muat  be 

The  mound  in  the  lowlands  Just  across 
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the  river,  weat  from  Memphis,  was  probably 
reared  when  the  Mississippi  occupied  a 
chauael,  bUU  clearly  defined,  five  unlet 
weet  of  ita  present  bed.  If  the  regular  nat- 
ural diTSTsioDS  of  the  river  were  observed 
through  a  series  of  years,  we  might  deter- 
mine proximately  the  antiquity  of  these 
wonderful  mounds  and  canals  and  high- 
ways telling  of  dense  industrioos  popula- 
tions that  selected  as  an  abidiug-place  the 
richest  spot  on  the  continent. 

While  ever-chaugeful  channels  of  the 
Mississippi  tell  no  definite  chronolagical 
etery,  the  moving  mouth  of  the  great  river 
actually  speaks,  eloquently  and  accurately, 
of  the  lapse  of  years.  The  river  is  length- 
ened annually  two  hundred  yards.  Each 
ei^t  years  the  river  odds  one  mile  to  its 
length.  There  ore  no  traces  of  mannd- 
bnildeis'  works  below  Baton  Ronge.  Since 
this  strange  people  followed  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  left  along  its  banks  every 
where  fo>m  Cairo  to  the  vicinity  of  Natchez 
and  Baton  Bouge  evidencee  of  their  indus- 
Uy,  and  since  there  are  no  tumuli  south  of 
these  places,  we  may  condnde  that  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  in  the  age  of  the  mound-builders 
laved  the  base  of  the  heights  on  which 
Natchei  stands.  Baton  Bouge  is  300  miles 
by  water  from  the  sea.  The  river,  a«  we 
have  said,  lengthens  itself  two  hundred 
yards  annually  by  the  ejection  of  mud  at 
the  Balise.  In  other  words,  the  river  has 
grown  3!IS  miles  in  length  since  the  mound- 
bnilders  ceased  to  follow  its  course  down- 
ward from  Lake  Superior  copper  mines  to 
the  Mexican  Oulf,  and  thns  the  conclusion  is 
deduced  that  quite  3000  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  people  known  as  monnd-bnildeie 
atterly  disappeared. 

No  one  has  traversed  the  prairies  between 
White  and  Arkansas  rivers,  along  the  rente 
of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Bock  Bwlway, 
and  foiled  to  note  the  number  and  uniform- 
ity of  monuds  that  dot  the  country's  surface. 
These  prairies  were  sites  of  populous  cities, 
whose  outlines  may  be  readily  traced.  One 
may  even  estimate  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  DumlieT  of  inhabitants  by  the 
number  of  dwellings  that  surely  adorned 
these  produotive  plains.  Little  hillocks,  el- 
evated from  one  to  three  feet  al>ove  the  level 
of  the  plain,  are  every  where  I'isible.  They 
are  generally  collocated  in  pairs,  the  larger 


fronting  OD  the  broad  avenoe,  and  the  small- 
er twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  the  rear.  The 
arrangement  of  the  honsee,  of  which  these 
hillocks  are  the  debris,  was  mnch  the  same 
with  that  to  which  Southern  planters  were 
TCont  to  resort,  the  costly  residence  occupy- 
ing the  prominent  place  in  each  village,  the 
other  being  madeupof  modest  domiciles  de- 
nominated the  "kitchen"  and  "negro  quar- 
ter." The  soU  that  constitutes  these  little 
prairie  mounds  is  different  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  plain,  and  even  yet  the  vegeta- 
tion upon  these  hillocks,  usually  forty  by 
twenty  feet  square,  is  denser  and  greener 
and  more  vigorous  than  upon  the  plain. 
The  countless  mounds  along  this  railway 
fr^nn  Memphis  to  Fort  Smith,  in  the  richest 
districts  of  the  Stale,  suggest  the  incontest- 
able conclosiou  that  countless  myriads  of 
people  dwelt  here  as  well  as  in  the  low- 
lands. It  is  the  land  of  ruins,  prehistoric 
Cyclopean,  Phcenician,  Egyptian,  Malayan, 
Israelitish,  Etruscan,  or  Assyrian.  As  the 
English  captain  and  recent  explorer  Barton 
asserts  of  ancient  Syria,  "its  towers  and 
cities  have  been  so  numerous  that  the  conn- 
try  must  have  been  one  endless  city." 

When  Irishmen,  a  few  years  ago,  were 
constructing  the  levee  in  Mississippi  County, 
above  Memphis,  in  Arkansas,  they  encoun- 
tered oonntlese  Bkulls  and  bones,  and  finally 
refused  to  desecrate  this  banal-place  of 
mound-builders,  and  negroes  were  employed 
in  their  8t«ad.  The  number  of  skeletons 
was  illimitable,  and  the  extent  of  the  grave- 
yard unknown.  Skulls  and  thigh-hones  of 
giants  were  unearthed,  and  even  skulls  of 
peculiar  shape.  Here  and  there  was  a  head 
artiflcislly  flattened,  and  again  there  were 
skulls  discovered  marked  hy  curious  knots, 
like  that  which  Homer  tells  us  surmonnted 
the  cranium  of  the  qnerulona  Thersites. 

Every  where  in  the  lowlands  between 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Francis  rivets,  a  dis- 
trict forty  by  ninety  miles  in  area,  there 
are  mounds  varying  in  altitude  from  four 
to  forty  and  even  sixty  feet.  Very  many 
were  conatmcted  like  stone  Nilometere  id 
Egypt,  to  record  the  height  of  the  nver 
floods   during    different    periods.      In   the 
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awuaps  ai«  fonnd  remains  of  brick  stmc- 
tnrae  boned  benektb  4ecaj«d  vegetatioD. 
Eapeciftlty  did  these  •bound  Along  the  old 
inilitBry  road.  This  higfiway  constitatea 
the  original  roate  of  nivilization  fivm  Metu- 
pfais  acroBB  Arkauuis  to  Little  Bock  and  Fort 
Smith.  It  was  also  the  route  of  the  monnd- 
bttilders.  Oeneral  Edmnnd  P.  Qainea  sim- 
ply le^ipeued  the  old  highway.  Traes  and 
dense  vegetation  had  obstmcted  it,  bat  it 
waa  lifted  above  the  flood-tide  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  old  race.  This  old  road  consti- 
tot«a  an  artiflcial  ridge  across  the  lowlands 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Francis. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Elijah  Cheek, 
who  dnrtng  the  lat«  war  songht  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  ArkaDsaa  at  the  hands  of 
Preaident  Lincoln,  waa  engaged  in  construct- 
ing a  plank-road  fhim  Moand  City,  Ave  mUes 
above  Hemphis,  to  MarioD,  the  capital  of 
Crittenden  Coonty,  ten  miles  west  of  Mem- 
phis. In  m:;k.[ng  ezoavationB  and  embank- 
ments Mr.  Cheek  discovered  strangely  shaped 
bricks,  of  which  Bpeclmens  were  sent  to  the 
writer  of  this  memoir.  They  wero  made  of 
grayish  clay,  nine  by  twelve  inches  in  width 
and  length,  and  fonr  inches  thiok.  Mr. 
Cheek  supposed  from  the  number  of  rains 
which  he  found  every  few  rods  along  the 
ront«  of  this  old  military  road  that  Span- 
iards, when  they  held  the  conntry,  bnilt  pal- 
aces every  where,  and  grew  enormously  rich 
by  cultivating  the  lowlands.  He  lioally  ac- 
cepted the  ooncloalou,  aft«r  hearing  a  cn- 
rions  recitation  of  monnd-bnilders'  history 
written  by  the  late  Cornelias  Mathews,  of 
New  York,  that  the  old  military  road  was 
not  the  prodaci  of  modem  but  of  ancient 
■kill  and  toiL  He  then  saw  bow  the  ridge 
it  traverses  is  artificial,  how  it  is  wider 
where  the  richest  mound-builder  built  his 
domicile,  and  bow  It  is  true  that  these  people 


lifted  np  in  the  lowlands  not  only  conntless 
monnds  and  dug  conntless  canals  and  agua- 
das,  hat  absolutely  created,  by  nptifting  tlie 
earth  that  eonHtitat«d  them,  broad  farms  of 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  acres.  We 
of  modem  times  aro  boa«tful  of  the  triumphs 
of  engineering  skill  that  bridges  rivers,  up- 
heaves levees,  and  builds  railways,  llieso 
mound -bnilders  achieved  mighrier  tasks, 
and  constraoted  road-beds  that  stagger  cre- 
dulity, and  dng  canals  infinitely  more  serv- 
iceable than  railways  every  where  in  the 
lowlands.  Floods  mtnons  to  civilization 
and  wealth  were  rendered  by  them  wholly 
impossible.  Canals  wero  not  only  the  obeap- 
est  agencies  of  commerce,  bnt  the  area  of 
water  sorface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
snn's  rays  was  not  materiiily  lessened,  as 
would  occur  if  levees  could  effect  their  pur- 
pose  and  wall  in  the  river.  No  such  changes 
in  climatic  or  hygrometrical  laws  resnlted 
as  would  render,  by  producing  wet  and  dry 
seasons,  the  succeesfal  cultivation  of  cotton 
impossible.  These  mound- builders  were 
friser  than  we.  They  cultivated  tho  low- 
lands, first  rognlating  the  distribution  of 
water,  and  malting  the  conntry  healthful 
by  this  useful  system  of  drainage ;  and  then 
doubtless  there  were  at  Memphis,  as  at  St. 
Louis  and  Louisville,  Had  other  points  dee- 
ignated  by  remains  of  the  mound-bnildera' 
great««t  works,  magnificent  citiee. 

Throughout  the  prairies  dotted  with  lit- 
tle mounds,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  de- 
bris of  ancient  strnctares  would  assign  to  no 
autocrat  more  than  fifty  acres.  The  space 
allotted  to  two  atiodes,  the  larger  and  small- 
er, as  defined  by  the  two  hillocks,  is  not 
larger  than  ten  acres.     I  conld  discover  no 
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marhs  of  neltB0Tci8t«mB,bat  haveawater- 
cunlcr,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  tbere  were 
un  ioe-honsea  in  those  primeval  day*. 

The  vessel  is  thirteen  inches  hish,  hav- 
ing on  its  BDrfac«  raised  figures  of  the  shin- 
boiiei,  and  skeleton  hands,  fonr  pairs  of  each. 
It  is  of  grayish  clay,  and  very  thin  and  light. 
For  many  months  this  rosBel  nas  upon  my 
dFek.  One  day  a  neather-beiiten  tailor  en- 
tered, Baking  for  money  that  hia  hunger 
might  be  appeased.  His  attention  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  the  ora  dag  from  a  grave 
near  Osceola,  Arkansas.  He  examined  it 
closely,  and  waa  amazed,  ae  he  said,  that  I 
should  have  here  on  the  bonks  of  the  Uis- 
siasippi  the  wat«r-oooler  of  a  Hslay  Island- 
er, The  bnrlysailoreiplained  that  the  um 
was  snspended  by  straps  passed  through 
the  openings  in  the  rim  below,  in  the  open 
air,  beneath  a  lateeu-sail,  sn  a  hot  summer 
day,  and  that  evaporation  throagh  the  thiu 
porous  clay  waa  ao  rapid  that  wat«r  in  the 
uru  was  almost  &Dzen.  I  applied  the  test 
of  utility,  and  fonnd  the  aailor's  story  vera- 
cioos.  The  nm  wss  an  excellent  water-cool- 
er, and  ice  was  qnite  needlees  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  lowlands  of  Arkansas. 

I  have  a  more  wouderful  specimen  of 
mound-buildera'  skill,  which  is  shown  in  an- 
other engraving.  I  am  very  sure  that  this 
was  imported,  and  even  &«m  Japan.  Mr. 
Seward  and  other  travelers  have  described 
Japanese  idols  of  which  this  is  a  perfect 
npiodnction.  It  was  taken  from  a  monnd 
near  Fulton,  in  Tenneesee,  a  central  seat, 
like  Memphis,  of  mound  ■  buildere'  wealth 


and  art  and  glory.  The  moond-bnilderK' 
idol  Is  of  hronse,  and  the  oldest  specimen 
of  this  metal,  without  donbt,  that  ezistfl 
on  this  continent.  I  do  not  assert  it  to  be 
the  product  of  monnd- builders'  workman- 
ship. It  ia  too  artistic,  too  ornate,  too  per- 
fect, and  the  face  is  purely  Asiatic.  There 
are  several  holes  eaten  throngh  the  hollow 
metal  by  canker,  and  several  little  augnlar 
points  have  been  broken  or  worn  off.  How 
came  this  wonderfoUy  perfect  apecimen  of 
monlding  in  bronie  in  the  lowlands  of  the 
Hisaissippif  Who  boreit  hitherf  Itisno 
fraudulent  device  manufactured  in  Birming- 
ham or  ShefBeld,  and  shipped  to  the  Celes- 
tials aa  a  "jou."  It  is  unquestionably  a 
genuine  Japanese  or  Malacca  god.  How  it 
came  to  Teuneoaee,  and  why  it  waa  depos- 
ited in  a  monud,  at  its  very  base,  and  by 
whom,  are  mysteries  profounder  than  any 
that  ever  perplexed  the  brain  of  the  creda- 
loiia  Father  of  History. 

From  this  same  mound  a  little  earthen 
hoi,  the  lid  fitting  perfectly,  waa  taken. 
Tell  it  not  in  the  achoola  of  Philadelphia, 
but  thia  little  box  waa  half  filled  with  pills, 
and  beside  it  lay  very  quietly  the  skeleton 
of  the  victim.  So  thoroughly  had  the  old 
mound-buildiug  patient  been  killed  by  the 
villainous  drug  that  he  became  himself,  at 
the  very  moment  of  hia  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric action,  an  "impalpable  powder." 
This  box,  with  its  contents,  was  sent  to 
Cincinnati,  that  the  pills  might  be  ana- 
lyzed. I  never  heard  the  result  of  the 
chemist's  labors.  I  have  a  crucible  taken 
from  a  grave.  It  contains  glistening  marka 
of  molt«n  metal,  and  wss  evidently  mnch 
used.  There  are  four  projecting  perforated 
handles,  much  worn  by  brass  wires  with 
which  the  crucible  was  suspended,  1  have, 
too,  a  beantifully  shaped  vessel  from  the 
same  locality.  It  is  glossy,  smooth,  and 
flat,  having  a  long  neck,  and  is  surely  a 
very  curions  piece  of  workmanship,  very 
like  pictures  I  have  seeu'of  Etruscan  ves- 
sels taken  from  tombs  in  Italy  older  than 
Bomulus  and  Remna. 
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The  biDadest  thrMliiDg-floor  discovered 
la  »t  the  great  moond  near  ObcooIo.  To 
this  leference  has  been  made,  and  I  recor  to 
it  because  a  memorable  i«cital  of  facte  in- 
tereatliig  in  this  connecttou  is  given  in  the 
Bible.  II  will  be  remembered  that  David 
sinned,  as  stated  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Chronicles,  in  numbering  the  people,  and  a 
plagae  was  sent  apoa  Jadna,  and  David,  aa 
instnicted  by  an  onget,  visit«<l  Oman,  or,  as 
design»ted  ID  the  last  chapter  of  II.  Samael, 
"  Araunah  the  Jebusite,"  to  buy  his  thresh- 
ing-floor, whereon  Araunah,  alias  Oman, 
"  was  at  the  time  threshing  wheat."  There 
is  uotfaing  marvelooB  in  all  this.  Thoie  is 
nothing  heie  discovered  to  connect  the  two 
peoples  of  the  two  worlds,  Eastern  and 
Western,  with  one  another;  and  it  is  only 
Temarkable  that  races,  perhaps  coeval,  David 
living  one  thousand  y eara  before  Christ,  and- 
both  in  the  midst  of  mound-buildeis,  should 
have  these  pecnliar  tbreshing-floocs.  There 
are  none  like  these  or  of  subsequent  ages, 
and  not  often  in  the  oldest  books  are  ^ey 
mentioned. 

Even  now  I  have  before  me  heads  of 
wheat  grown  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, within  ten  miles  of  Memphis,  from 
grains  taken  from  au  ancient  Egyptian  sar- 
cophagus, sent  some  yean  ago  by  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Alexandria  to  the  Patent-of- 
Bce  at  Washington.  The  stalks  and  Leaves 
are  very  like  those  of  Indian  com,  though 
■mailer,  and  the  heads  or  grain  IUeb  that  of 
Borghum  or  broom-corn.  Htiange  but  tme 
it  is  that  this  very  wheat,  degenerate  but 
perfect  la  all  its  incidettts,  stUl  grows  among 
the  weeds  and  grass  that  cover  mounds  in 
the  lowlands  eighteen  miles  west  of  Mem- 
phia.  How  many  centuries  since  these  kin- 
dred prodnets  of  Egyptian  a^cnltnre  weie 
separated,  the  one  to  move  slowly,  perhaps 
with  nomadic  tribes,  around  the  globe,  cross- 
ing Asia  and  the  Pacifio;  and  the  other 
moving  west,  in  our  time,  across  the  Atlau- 


tio,  and  both  growing  green  even  here,  in  the 
year  of  onr  Lord  1S73,  beneath  the  shadows 
of  another  Memphis  on  the  shores  of  anoth- 
er Nile  1  Collocate  these  curious  facts,  and 
observe  that  Araunah's  threshing-floor  cov- 
ered the  broad  summit  of  Mount  Moriab,  and 
that  this,  of  which  I  write,  near  Osceola,  is 
of  the  area  of  ten  acres,  and  then  that  the 
same  pecnliar  grain  grew  beside  both  pecul- 
iar tbresbing- floors,  and  the  deduction  nec- 
essarily arises  that  the  same  race  of  people 
cultivated  the  same  crops  and  garnered 
them  in  the  siune  pecnliar  manner. 

The  mound  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Little 
Bock,  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  in  America. 
Mound  Lake  is  the  excavation  from  which 
the  earth  was  taken  to  construct  the  great 
tumulus.  The  sheet  of  water  is  three  and 
a  half  miles  long  and  a  fonrtb  of  a  mile  in 
width.  The  property  was  owned  aud  orig- 
inally entered  by  General  Jackson,  who 
transferred  it  to  the  late  Andrew  Jackson 
Donelsou.  General  Jackson  was  induced 
to  visit  the  place  becanee  of  the  existence 
of  these  wonderfiil  mounds.  A  broad  deep 
ditob  about  them  incloses  an  area  of  qiiito 
ninety  acres.  The  loftier  mound  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 

The  larger  of  the  two  great  mounds  is 
conical,  with  many  lufty  forest  trees  grow- 
ing on  its  sides.  A  grand  old  elm  on  the 
summit  has  towered  above  the  rest  for  four 
hundred  years.  Eagles  have  an  aerie  in  the 
topmost  branches,  whence  they  descend,  like 
flashing  bolls  of  light  shot  from  the  clouds, 
to  wrest  from  birds  that  skim  the  lake's  sur- 
face their  quivering,  glittering  prey.  The 
lake  is  a  famous  resort  of  fishermen,  and 
was  well  stocked  by  some  Izaak  Walton 
who  flourished  in  the  age  of  moond-buildere. 
A  smaller  moimd  Lard  by  the  greater  is  per- 
fectly square;  the  altitude  of  the  ampler 
monument  is  quite  one  hundred  feet.  The 
summit  is  flat,  and  an  acre  in  area. 
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PROFESSOR  FAWCETT. 


npHE  Tieitor  to  the  House  of  Connuons, 
1  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Stnngere' 
Oallery,  and  watching  the  members  of  Pai- 
liament  an  they  file  in  by  the  main  eu- 
trancB,  wiU  no  doubt  have  his  eye  partion- 
larlf  arrested  by  a  tall,  fair-haiied  jtmng 
man,  evidently  blind,  led  np  to  the  door  by 
a  youthful  petUe  lady  with  aparkling  eyes 
and  blooming  cheek*.  She  will  relnctantly 
leave  him  at  the  door.  The  British  Constl- 
tntion  would  be  quite  npset  wet«  a  woman 
to  invade  the  floor  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
moDS  after  the  ohapladn'a  incantation  has 
lieeo  beatd,  even  so  far  as  to  condnct  her 
blind  hniband  to  hia  seat,  so  she  has  to  con- 
sign turn  to  a  youth  who  stands  waiting  to 
lead  the  blind  member  to  hii  place.  Aa  ahe 
tarns  away  many  a  Mendly  face  will  smile, 


and  many  a  pleasant  word  attend  hei  as 
she  trips  lightly  np  the  stairway  leading  to 
the  Ladies'  Cage,  near  the  roof  of  the  Bonse. 
The  whisper  paasee  around,  "One  day,  pei^ 
haps  not  far  off,  she  will  take  her  seat  be- 
side her  bnshand,  and  remain  there."  And 
certain  it  it  that  when  ladies  have  the  sof- 
irage,  the  fiist  female  member  of  Parliament 
will  be  the  lady  of  whom  I  write — Mrs. 
Fawoett.  Not  one-half  of  the  members  of 
that  body  are  so  competent  as  she  to  think 
deeply  and  apeak  finely  on  matters  of  pub- 
lic policy,  while  not  the  daintiest  live  doll 
moving  abont  London  drawing-rooma  sur- 
passes her  in  the  care  of  her  honsehold,  her 
bnsliand,  and  her  child.  The  two  whom  I 
have  mentioned  are  as  well  known  figniM 
as  any  who  approach  the  sacrad  precinota 
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of  the  legislature.  The  policemen  bow  low 
aa  they  pass ;  the  crowd  in  the  lobby  make 
a  path ;  the  door-keeper,  Mr.  White,  the  most 
amiable  Cerbema  who  oyer  guarded  an  en- 
trance,  nttem  his  friendly  welcome.  The 
atrailgerB  aak  who  ia  that,  and  a  dozen  by- 
standers respond,  ^  Professor  Fawcett."  No 
one  can  look  npon  him  but  he  will  see  on 
his  fiMO  the  ohatactera  of  courage,  frank- 
ness, and  inteUigenoa  He  ia  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  yery  blonde,  his  light  hair 
and  complexion  and  his  smooth  beardless 
face  giying  him  something  of  the  air  of 
a  boy.  His  features  are  at  once  strongly 
marked  and  regular.  He  narrowly  escaped 
being  handsome,  and  his  expression  is  yery 
winning.  His  countenance  is  habitually 
serene,  and  no  cloud  or  frown  eyer  passes 
oyer  it.  His  smile  is  gentle  and  winning. 
It  is  probable  that  no  blind  man  has  eyer 
before  been  able  to  enter  upon  so  impor- 
tant a  political  career  as  Professor  Fawcett, 
who,  yet  under  forty  years  of  age,  is  the 
most  influential  of  the  independent  Liber- 
als in  Parliament.  From  the  moment  that 
he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  he  has  been 
able — and  this  is  unusual — to  command  the 
close  attention  of  the  House.  He  has  a  clear 
fine  Toice,  speaks  with  the  utmost  fluency, 
has  none  of  the  uniyersity  intonation,  and 
none  of  the  hesitation  or  uneasy  attitudes 
of  the  average  Parliamentary  speaker.  He 
scorns  all  subterfuges,  speaks  honestly  his 
whole  mind,  and  conies  to  the  point.  At 
times  he  is  eloquent^  and  he  is  always  in- 
teresting. He  is  known  to  be  a  man  of 
convictions.  The  usual  English  political 
thewy  that  you  need  not  prove  a  thing 
right  in  principle  if  you  can  show  that  it 
for  the  time  works  without  disaster  is  one 
which  Professor  Fawcett  ignores.  He  de- 
fends the  right  against  the  wrong,  with  lit- 
tle respect  to  consequences.  He,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  P.  A.  Taylor,  and  Auberon  Herbert 
ara  intimate  friends,  and  are  looked  upon 
as  the  four  Irreconcilables  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Professor  Fawcett  is  the  son  of  one  of 
the  landed  gentry  of  England.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  'Mnity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  with  the  highest  mathemat- 
ical honors  in  1856.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple in  1862,  but  he  could  not  proceed  with 
his  nrofession,  owing  to  his  blindness.  It 
was  Dy  a  sad  accident 'that  he  lost  his  sight. 
He  had  jast  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and 
all  his  blushing  honors  were  thick  upon 
him,  and  as  fair  a  prospect  in  life  as  ever 
opened  before  a  young  man  welcomed  him, 
when  he  went  out  shooting  with  his  father. 
As  the  latter  was  getting  over  a  hedge,  his 
gun  was  discharged  accidentally,  and  part 
of  the  charge  went  into  his  son's  face,  put- 
ting out  both  eyes,  but  leaving  him  othei^ 
wise  undisiigured.    The  father,  who  had 


fondly  looked  forward  to  a  distinguished 
career  for  his  son,  was  almost  inconsolable, 
and  it  was  for  a  time  feared  he  would  not 
survive  the  event.  I  have  heard  from  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett's  intimate  friends  at  Cam- 
bridge touching  accounts  of  how  the  blind 
boy  sat  beside  the  father,  who  felt  the  af- 
fliction more  keenly  than  himself,  assuring 
him  that  the  accident  should  make  no  dif- 
ference whatever  in  the  career  to  which 
they  both  had  looked  forward.  "The  ac- 
cident,'' he  would  say, "  did  not  happen  un- 
til I  had  received  at  the  university  the  ba- 
sis of  my  education,  and  fortunately  we 
have  the  means  to  secure  aid  from  the  eyes 
of  others  for  practical  needs.  Rejoice  with 
me  that  my  health  is  unimpaired,  my  pur- 
pose still  strong,  and  my  spirit  as  cheerful 
as  ever."  He  has  lived  to  make  good  the 
hope  he  thus  held  out  to  his  father.  As, 
first,  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  his  universi- 
ty, Henry  Fawcett  has  acquired  an  influence 
among  scholars  unsurpassed  in  his  own  di- 
rection by  any  other  living  Englishman. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  as  I  happen  to  know,  es- 
teemed the  young  professor  as  a  leading, 
thinker,  while  also  loving  him  as  a  personal 
friend.  Ko  recent  work  on  political  econ- 
omy has  had  a  greater  success  than  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett's  Manual,  which  is  now  used 
by  the  students  of  many  colleges.  When 
I  first  visited  Cambridge,  more  than  nine 
years  ago,  Henry  Fawcett  was  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  but  he  was  as  really  a  pro- 
fessor as  any  in  the  university.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  his  guest  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  I  have  never  known  any  thing 
more  like  the  N00U9  Amlfro$ian4B  of  one's  fan- 
cies than  the  evenings  passed  in  his  rooms. 
After  dinner  many  of  the  scholars  assembled 
there,  among  them,  it  might  be,  one  or  two 
professors.  Cigars  were  lit,  and  then  every 
subject  relating  to  politics  and  philosophy 
was  discussed  in  a  way  which  hardly  left 
one  reason  to  envy  the  assemblies  of  Peri- 
cles any  thing  but  their  Aspasia.  Fawcett's 
mind  has  the  instinct  of  leadership;  it  is 
able  to  bring  out  every  thought  in  a  circle 
of  minds.  He  has  also  a  rare  humor,  enrich- 
ed by  imagination,  and  has  a  large  reper- 
toire of  good  stories  with  which  to  enliven 
his  altogether  extraordinary  conversation. 
His  marriage  and  his  residence  in  London 
have  not  destroyed  his  influence  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  is  always  welcomed  with 
a  symposium  of  the  old  kind. 

There  have  been  many  predictions  that 
Fawcett  is  destined  to  be  one  day  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  The  remarkable  tal- 
ent which  has  brought  him  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity  to  the  position  of  a  leader  on 
the  independent  benches  in  Parliament — a 
position  which  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  him 
from  the  time  John  Bright  left  them  for  the 
ministerial  benches — ^would  naturally  bear 
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him  to  any  eminence  whatever.  Bnt  he  ia, 
perhaps^  too  independent,  too  critical,  and 
too  unbending  in  his  radicalism  to  become 
a  Prime  Minister.  Besides  this,  he  has  very 
peculiar  views  on  many  subjects  upon  which 
a  great  deal  of  popular  prejudice  exists, 
which  may  prevent  his  ever  carrying  the 
popular  enthusiasm,  and*he  has  no  idea  of 
concealing  these  views,  but  advocates  them 
openly  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity. 
Among  other  things,  he  is  an  earnest  Mal- 
thusian.  I  have  Just  now  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  concerning  pauperism  and 
kindred  matters  in  this  country,  which  con- 
vinces me  that  he  will  certainly  raise  some 
day  a  very  important  agitation  upon  these 
questions.  ^'We  are,"  he  said,  ''treating 
pauperism  in  the  most  ignorant  manner  in 
this  country.  We  are  actually  encouraging 
it.  We  have  here  a  system  of  out-door  re- 
lief, so  that  if  a  man  by  indolence  makes 
himself  a  pauper,  he  gets  as  much  as  an  hon- 
est laborer,  and  without  any  corresponding 
inconvenience.  He  stays  nt  liome  and  re- 
ceives his  money.  It  is  so  throughout  the 
kingdom,  except  in  Ireland,  «nd  the  conse- 
quence is  that  in  Ireland — wliere,  if  a  man 
have  relief  as  a  pauper,  he  must  get  it  by 
entering  the  work-house — ^there  are  far  few- 
er paupers  than  are  found  either  in  England 
or  Scotland."  On  my  expressing  surprise  at 
this,  the  professor  adduced  the  statistics, 
which  proved  that  there  is  not  by  a  fifth  as 
much  government  relief  called  for  in  Ireland 
as  in  Scotland,  the  relative  figures  being 
nearly  the  same  between  Ireland  und  En- 
gland. 

"  We  are  also,"  said  the  professor,  "encour- 
aging profligacy  by  making  a  better  provis- 
ion for  children  abandoned  by  their  parents 
than  we  make  for  the  children  of  honest 
parents.  The  deserted  child  is  placed  out 
in  a  family  that  wishes  a  child ;  twelve  shil- 
lings a  week  are  given  for  its  support,  and 
additional  sums  for  its  clothing  and  educa- 
tion. I  would  not  have  such  children  left 
to  perish,  but  I  would  have  the  provisions 
made  for  them  attended  by  very  severe  pen- 
alties to  the  criminals  who  have  abandoned 
them.  The  absence  of  any  grave  penalties 
in  such  cases  encourages  people  to  bring 
children  into  the  world  recklessly,  without 
any  prospect  of  providing  for  them  and  ed- 
ucating them.  I  fear  that  if  we  ha<l  free 
schools  they  would  add  to  our  difficulties  in 
this  direction.  The  state  ought  to  enforce 
the  education  of  every  child,  but  it  ought 
also  to  compel  every  parent  ^  pay  for  it. 
I  doubt  if  the  same  rule  would  apply  to 
America,  where  the  people  admit  more  nni- 
veraally  the  absolute  necessity  of'education, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  ft ;  but  ikere  we 
are  overwhelmed  with  populatioTi,'aBd  it  is 
dangerous  to  add  to  the  encouragement  of 
its  further  increase  even  the  consideration 
that  the  state  will  provide  freely  for  the 


child's  education.  But  our  provisions  foi 
out-door  relief  of  paupers,  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  without  direct  expense  to 
their  parents,  do  not  represent  the  root  of 
the  evil  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  fast  becoming 
an  absolute  necessity  that  we  shall  findVime 
means  of  checking  the  increase  of  population 
in  a  country,  like  England,  where  no  class  is 
willing  to  emigrate.  Ireland  is  relieved  of 
surplus  numbers  by  emigration;  so  also  is 
Wales  to  some  extent.  Scotland  sends  her 
surplus  in  a  considerable  extent  to  England. 
But  here  we  have  no  relief;  we  must  face 
the  question  of  the  reckless  begetting  of 
children  to  an  extent  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  supply  all  with  work  or 
the  means  of  subsistence." 

The  professor  recognized  the  difficulty  of 
legislation  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  espe- 
cially amidst  a  people  whose  religion  teach- 
es them  that  it  is  a  prime  duty  to  ''  increase 
and  multiply;"  but  h^ contended  that  when 
the  first  task — that  of  educating  the  country 
to  see  the  evil — ^was  accomplished,  the  ways 
and  means  of  restricting  the  passions  of  the 
people  in  this  direction  would  be  found,  as 
they  had  been  found  for  restricting  the  ex- 
cessive indulgence  of  other  passions. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  my  place  here  to  dis- 
cuss this  Malthusian  question,  which  is  re- 
ally an  impossible  one — almost  an  incom- 
prehensible one-— except  in  overpopnlated 
countries  like  England,  from  which  the 
masses  can  not  be  tempted  to  remove  in  any 
large  numbers.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  to  be  a  ''  burning  question"  in  the  future, 
and  that  no  man  who,  like  Professor  Faw- 
cett,  takes  the  philosophical  rather  than  the 
Philistine  view  of  it  is  ever  likely  to  become 
a  Prime  Minister  of  England.  The  profess- 
or will  no  doubt  be  qualified  to  fill  that  high 
office  in  a  hundred  years  from  now ;  but  he  is 
not  sufficiently  given  to  prophesying  smooth 
things  for  the  attainment  of  that  position 
within  any  shorter  period.  And  yet,  as  oft- 
en as  I  have  seen  him  standing  forth  in  the 
House,  so  moderate  in  noanner,  so  sturdy  in 
principle,  so  clearly  the  representative  of 
scholarly  England,  I  have  felt  that  there 
-might  come  sooner  than  is  expected  the 
great  day  when  this  nation,  sick  of  parties 
and  partisans,  shall  call  for  such  a  man. 

Professor  Fawcett  must  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of ''  the  coming  liberal"  as  distinguished 
from  the  democrat  of  that  familiar  de^rip- 
tion  which  approaches  demagogism.  All 
men  have  faith  in  the  fundamental  honesty 
of  the 'masses.  The  most  rigid  Tory,  walk- 
ing in  a  lonely  place  after  midnight,  may 
feel  a  qualm  of  apprehension  if  he  discern 
a  singleindividual  approaching ;  bnt  if  there 
are  a  doeen,  he  will  feel  safe.  He  knows 
that  security,  so  far  as  good  intent  is  con- 
eemed,  is  with  the  many.  That  feeling  is 
-the  basis  of  democracy.  Bnt  who  would 
venture  to  submit  it  to  the  vote  of  the  first 
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twelve  he  should  meet  what  shall  be  his 
creed  or  his  conduct  f  They  would  send 
him  at  once  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stiggins's  or  Mr. 
Chadband's  chapel.  It  is  sigoificant  that 
while  we  praise  popular  govemmeuty  we 
despise  the  man  who  seeks  popularity.  We 
suspect  masses,  and  look  for  benefit  to  the 
individuals  who  have  emerged  from  them. 
The  true  liberal  is  more  and  more  felt  to  be 
he  who,  while  trusting  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple, does  not  bow  to  their  superstitions  or 
their  prejudices,  and,  while  serving  them, 
does  not  suffer  their  dictation  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  service  shall  be  rendered. 
There  appeared  to  me  something  purely 
statesmanlike  in  the  course  which  Professor 
Fawcett  recently  pursued  when  his  Parlia- 
mentary career  appeared  to  have  suffered  a 
serious  check.  Qay  and  frivolous  Brighton 
had  chosen  a  more  congenial  representative 
than  it  had  found  in  the  earnest  and  vigor- 
ous thinker.  But  his  presence  was  missed  in 
^  the  House  of  Commons  even  by  his  political 
antagonists.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  in 
one  of  the  laige  boroughs  of  London  (Hack- 
ney), the  Liberals  of  its  constituency  were 
entreated  to  nominate  Professor  Fawcett, 
and  they  did  so ;  not,  however,  without  trep- 
idation, for  the  '^  conservative  reaction''  (so 
the  great  Beer  Rebellion  against  Gladstone 
was  euphemistically  called)  was  showing  it- 
self every  where,  and  the  Liberals  felt  that 
the  seat  might  be  lost  if  their  candidate 
should  not  concede  a  great  deal  to  certain 
dominant  popular  prejudices. 

Professor  Fawcett,  after  his  nomination, 
was  met  by  two  questions  menacing  to  his 
prospect  of  success. .  One  was  that  relating 
to  the  proposed  opening  of  the  public  mu- 
seums and  art  galleries  of  London  to  the 
people  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  profess- 
or regarded  it  as  a  religious  oppression  that 
while  the  working  classes  helped  to  support 
these  institutions,  they  were  virtually  ex- 
cluded frt>m  them  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
only  day  in  which  they  are  liberated  from 
toil  those  treasuries  of  knowledge  and  art 
are  closed.  He  saw  the  people  on  that  one 
day  which  might  be  devoted  to  their  culture 
having  nothing  open  to  them  but  their  own 
dens,  the  churches,  and  the  gin -palaces; 
and  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  he  saw  formidable  rivals  to  the 
gin-fihop,  which  now  almost  monopolizes  the 
lower  classes  during  the  hours  of  Sunday. 
In  these  views  he  is  sympathized  with  by 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Canon  Kingsley, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  clergymen  and 
ministers  of  London,  two  hundred  of  whom 
have  recently  petitioned  Parliament  to  open 
this  means  of  harmless  and  instructive  Sun- 
day enjoyment  to  the  millions  of  London. 
Of  course  the  Sabbatarian  party  opposing 
this  is  very  strong,  and  the  excitement  has 
run  particularly  high  in  Hackney.  Profess- 
or Fawcett  met  the  question  honestly  and 


bravely,  and  argued  it  fully.  Nothing  could 
induce  him  to  conceal  his  views  or  evade 
the  issue  in  any  way,  though  the  Sabbatari- 
an party  was  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
among  the  Liberals  themselves.  Another 
question  on  which  the  professor  had  to  with- 
stancL  a  very  wide  popular  feeling  was  that 
relating  to  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women  and  children.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  has  to  charge  large  masses 
of  the  working  classes  with  a  deliberate 
scheme  of  ii^ustice  or  oppression.  But  I 
fear  that  under  the  terrible  struggle  for  ex- 
istence in  this  country  the  working-men 
have  at  length  begun  to  show  signs  that 
their  instincts  have  become  impaired.  From 
them  appears  to  have  proceeded  a  demand 
for  a  measure  which,  under  the  pretense  of 
a  desire  to  protect  women  and  children  from 
overwork  by  restricting  the  hours  per  day 
in  which  they  can  labor,  can  only  result  in 
rendering  women  unable  to  compete  with 
men  even  in  the  few  employments  now  open 
to  them,  and  so  crippling  that  sex  still  fur- 
ther in  the  struggle  for  Ufe.  The  excess  in 
the  numbers  of  women  over  men  in  Great 
Britain  is  nearing  a  million.  I  need  not 
point  out  that  this  momentous  fact  alone 
implies  that  many  thousands  of  women  have 
before  them  the  idtematives  of  selling  their 
time  and  work  or  selling  themselves.  The 
number  of  women  who  are  dependent  upon 
sharing  such  ordinary  work  of  men  as  is 
legally  open  to  their  sex  is  not,  however, 
idone  to  be  estimated  by  the  numerical  pre- 
}>onderance  alluded  to.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  women  are  by  law  excluded  from- 
professions,  and  by  custom  from  many  of 
the  most  lucrative  occupations — ^hair-dress- 
ing, tailoring,  etc.  Were  the  professions 
and  the  occupations  referred  to  open,  there 
would  not  be  such  a  large  pressure  of  the 
demand  for  employment  by  women  upon 
the  market  of  manual  toil.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  increase  of  that  pressure  which  has 
induced  the  working-men  to  take  this  mean 
way  of  handicapping  women  in  the  compe- 
tition, disabling  them  from  selling  their  tttii« 
on  the  same  terms  as  man  sells  his.  As 
women  have  no  voice  in  the  tribunal  which 
is  called  upon  to  enact  this  measure,  which 
betrays  them  with  a  kiss,  it  is  as  if  a  strong 
trade -union  were  empowered  to  legislate 
restrictions  upon  the  work  of  a  weak  one. 
While  I  write  the  bill  is  before  Parliament, 
and  before  this  paper  can  see  the  light  it 
will  probably  have  passed  its  second  read- 
ing. If  it  does-,  it  will  bring  home  to  thou- 
sands in  this  country  the  fact  that  there  is 
stiU  some  difference  between  a  Tory  and  a 
Liberal  government,  and  it  will  mean  penu- 
ury,  ill  health,  and  shame  to  innumerable 
women,  who  by  it  will  find  themselves  beat- 
en back  from  the  means  of  honest  livelihood, 
which  hitherto  has  alone  saved  thousands 
of  them  from  degradation  and  despair. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
working-men  have  been  really  deceived  by 
the  superficial  proposal  of  this  venomons 
measare  to  protect  women  and  children  from 
overwork.  If  so,  we  may  hope  that  even 
yet  the  plot  of  the  strong  against  the  weak 
may  be  defeated.  If  that  shall  be  the*  case, 
it  will  be  due  to  the  quick  eye  of  the  blind 
statesman,  who  from  the  first  detected  the 
softly  sheathed  sting,  and  warned  all  honest 
men  and  women  of  the  wound  it  would  In- 
flict. In  his  speeches  during  the  Hackney 
canvass  he  so  eloquently  exposed  the  fraud 
of  this  treacherous  cry  about  women  and 
children,  and  so  grandly  denounced  the  in- 
fiuny  of  a  set  of  male  trades  and  male  coun- 
cils and  legislatures  arranging  to  suit  them- 
selves the  affaire  of  a  sex,  while  rendering 
that  sex  powerless  to  speak  or  act  in  the 
matter,  that  he  quite  overbore  the  heavy 
force  which  had  been  brought  against  him 
among  those  very  working-men  and  artisans 
on  whose  suffrages  he  was  chiefly  dependent 
for  the  recovery  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

This,  as  I  say,  appears  to  me  pure  states- 
manship, and  a  presage  of  that  true  liberal- 
ism of  a  healthier  era  when  the  popMlaria 
aura  shall  not  find  its  mere  echo  in  the  true 
friend  of  the  people— one  who  can  scathe 
its  ignorance  and  folly  while  realizing  any 
reality  that  may  be  at  the  heart  of  it.  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  is  the  most  radical  man  in 
Parliament  in  some  regards,  yet  no  man  is 
less  servile  to  the  many,  none  more  normal- 
ly in  the  minority.    One  can  well  under- 


stand that  the  aid  of  his  wife  in  the  revision 
of  his  PoUtiioal  Economy,  which  he  has  so 
gracefrdly  acknowledged  in  the  recent  edi- 
tion of  that  work,  has  been  of  equal  impor- 
tanoe  to  him  in  the  masterly  oompletenesB 
with  which  he  has  dealt  with  such  questions 
as  that  relating  to  female  work.  At  any 
rate,  the  two  are  never  divided  in  the  hom- 
age of  the  large  circle  of  their  friends  and 
admirers.  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  has  re- 
cently painted  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke  the  por- 
traits of  the  two.  The  work  was  one  of  tho 
greatest  difficulty  even  for  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Madox  Brown's  unquestionable  genius,  es- 
pecially because  it  is  the  subtle  play  of  ex- 
pressions in  Professor  Fawcett's  countenance 
which  to  those  who  know  him  compensates 
for  the  lost  light  of  the  eye.  I  fear  that  the 
absence  of  colors  will  prevent  the  reader 
frxnn  appreciating  through  the  engraving 
on  page  352  the  wonderful  extent  to  whioh 
in  the  original  picture  the  artist  has  con- 
quered the  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  case. 
The  picture,  however,  is  too  characteristic 
of  the  admirable  artist  and  of  those  he 
has  portrayed  to  be  without  value  even 
apart  from  the  vitality  of  its  colon ;  and  if 
the  little  sketch  I  have  written  shall  have 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  under  eyes  that  can 
glow  at  thought  of  a  right  and  true  nuin,  it 
may  be  that  they  can  invest  the  gray  out- 
lines of  the  engraver  and  my  poor  sen- 
tences with  the  true  realistic  tints  which 
belong  to  two  of  the  most  interesting  and 
even  picturesque  figures  of  contempoiaiy 
England. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

BITER  BIT. 

<*  CI  IT  down,"  said  Mr.  Browne,  when  Frank 

O  came  into  his  private  office,  quivering 
all  over  with  rage.  But  the  son's  frtry  was 
at  once  calmed  by  the  pale  anguish  of  his 
father's  face. 

"  I  suppose/'  Mr.  Browne  said, "  you  have 
not  yet  l^ard  that  the  offices  of  Baily, 
Blythe,  and  Baily  are  closed  f ' 

Frank  had  not  heard  even  a  word  in 
warning  of  such  a  catastrophe.  But  the 
blow  was  so  sudden  that  he  said  nothing. 

''Nor  that  your  nice  brother-in-law  has 
squandered  every  penny  of  his  wife's  for- 
tune, and  left  the  country  f " 

Frank  winced  at  this. 

''  And  laid  himself  open  to  actions  for  con- 
spiracy and  fraud  f ' 

''  How  BO  f "  Frank  asked. 

But  Mr.  Browne  went  on  with  his  griev- 
ous catechism.  ''  Nor  that  the  £500  which 
I  had  laid  by  for  Hubert's  outfit  is  gone  f ' 

''  Hang  it !"  Frank  ejaculated,  involunta- 
rily.   At  this  little  outbreak  a  sickly  smile 


played  for  a  moment  over  the  father's  face, 
but  immediately  gave  place  to  the  settled 
expression  of  pain. 

''  Nor,"  he  continued — "  nor  that  Blanche 
had  no  more  right  to  the  fortune  which  she 
has  lost  than  I  have  to  the  crown  Jewels  f" 

**  What  matters  that  f"  asked  the  son,  sav- 
agely. 

"Nor,"  his  father  went  on — "nor  that 
Janet  holds  her  fortune,  or  the  title  to  it, 
entirely  on  the  sufferance  of  Bedford  Lyte  f '' 

Again  Frank  ground  his  white  teeth  to- 
gether, and  scowled  In  silence. 

"In  short,"  Mr.  Browne  resumed,  gasp- 
ing, "  General  Lyte,  the  captain's  father,  ex- 
ecuted two  wUU,  one  faulty,  the  other  per- 
fect. The  Bailys  suppressed  the  latter  test- 
ament, which  was  a  fao-nmUe  of  the  for- 
mer, without  a  flaw,  and  allowed,  or,  I  fear, 
encouraged.  Captain  Lyte  to  set  aside  the 
former,  and  to  bequeath  the  fortune  in 
which  he  had  only  a  life -interest  to  your 
sisters.  The  suppressed  will,  leaving  the 
whole  fund  to  Bedford  Lyte  at  his  uncle's 
death,  was  kept  by  the  Bailys,  and  offered 
only  the  other  day  to  that  young  man  for  a 
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pecuniary  oonsideration,  to  avert  their  ruin. 
Either  in  a  lit  of  drunken  spleen  with  the 
Bailys,  or  in  some  wild  freak  of  generonty, 
the  heir  thmst  that  docnment,  the  title- 
deed  of  his  fortune,  into  your  hrother-in- 
law's  fire,  and  three  adult  witneaees  saw  it 
utterly  destroyed." 

"Hurrahr  cried  Frank,  feeling  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  revelation  dismayed  and  dia- 
comfited,  bnt  suddenly  by  the  last  disclos- 
nre  relieved  of  an  insupportable  weight  of 
ignominy  and  distress. 

''How  do  you  know  all  this,  Sirf  he  ask- 
ed, curious  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  his  fa- 
ther's information,  but  knowing  well  that 
the  astute  old  lawyer  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted this  marvelous  tale  on  any  thing 
short  of  absolute  demonstration. 

**  How  f"  his  father  repeated,  with  severity. 
"Did  I  ever  believe  in  Will -o*- the- wisps t 
Have  I  not  always  regretted  that  will  of 
Captain  Lyte's,  and  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  my  children  to  share  and 
fare  alike  f 

***  Ton  have,  Sir,"  replied  Frank,  anxious 
as  fur  as  his  own  emotion  would  permit  not 
to  aggravate  his  father's  distress.  **  Yet  yon 
will  admit  that  it  is  natural  and  proper  for 
me  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  evidence  on 
which  my  belief  in  these  strange  events  is 
to  be  founded." 

''The  papers  will  be  found  sorted  and 
docketed  in  No.  7  of  my  private  drawers,  un- 
der the  letter  L,"  Mr.  Browne  replied.  And 
Frank  could  not  avoid  a  suspicion  that  his 
father  spoke  as  if  he  were  giving  directions 
to  be  carried  ont  in  case  of  his  unexpected 
death.  "  In  the  mean  time  yon  may  as  well 
read  this.  It  is  full  of  undesigned  evi- 
dence of  a  valuable  and  singular  character." 
And  the  father  handed  a  bulky  letter  to  the 
son,  and  sat  listlessly  thrumming  on  the  ta- 
ble with  his  fingers,  and  staring  vacantly  at 
Frank's  face,  over  which  a  snccession  of 
changes  came  and  went  as  he  read.  The 
letter  ran  as  follows : 

"  Honored  Sir, — Being  an  old  servant,  Jo- 
seph Foot  by  name,  of  Mr.  Baily  senior,  and 
formerly  not  unknown  to  you,  when  I  served 
the  late  Captain  Lyte  at  Boxwood  Villa, 
near  Pedlington,  I  make  bold  to  appeal  to 
you  for  a  Just  compensation,  which  I  hesi- 
tate to  ask  of  Mrs.  George.  In  the  year 
1850,  after  serving  Mr.  Ba^y  for  four  years 
as  upper  footman,  or  groom  of  the  cham- 
t)ers,  I  married  a  yonng  person  as  was 
lady's-maid  to  Miss  Eleanor.  Mr.  Qeorge 
since  done  me  the  kindness  to  make  me 
office  messenger.  But  Mrs.  Foot,  she  left 
me — "  • 

(Here  the  editor  of  these  memoirs  omits 
some  unpresentable  matter,  which,  however, 
appeared  to  affect  Frank's  mind,  as  he  pe- 
rused it,  with  a  sense  of  the  horrible  reali- 
ty of  that  which  his  father  had  so  abruptly 


disclosed.  Then  the  following  passages  oc- 
curred.) 

"  Mr.  Bedford  Lyte,  honored  Sir,  is  said  to 
have  abducted  Miss  Eleanor.  Many  a  half 
sovereign  Mr.  Bedford  have  given  me,  if  I 
do  not  make  too  bold.  He  never  took  Miss 
E.  away,  Sir.  Mr.  Qeorge,  he  put  the  let- 
ter that  Mr.  Bedford  wrote  from  Basle  in 
her  way.  He  wrote  for  his  money,  honored 
Sir,  that  Mr.  George  used  to  draw  for  him 
from  the  India  House.  His  own  words  was, 
'Tell  no  one  my  address,  and  bum  this 
when  read.  As  my  uncle  has  thought  prop- 
er to  drive  me  into  solitude,  I  wish  to  be 
alone  until  I  can  cut  out  for  myself  a  path 
through  the  hard  rock,  and  make  Mends 
among  those  who,  like  myself,  are  traveling 
in  desert  places.'  Mr.  George  threw  the  let- 
ter in  the  drawing-room  fender,  careless 
like.  I  was  going  to  pick  it  up,  when  he 
tells  me  to  mind  my  own  business,  and  not 
pry  into  things  which  don't  concern  me. 
Which  I  had  no  mind  for  to  do.  But  seeing 
that  Mr.  George  was  plotting  like,  I  made 
bold  to  step  up  stairs  between  the  courses 
and  look  at  the  letter.  And  when  Miss  El- 
eanor came  up  firom  dinner  she  saw  Mr.  Bed- 
ford's handwriting,  and  read  the  letter  too. 
That  is  how  she  Imew  where  Mr.  Bedford 
was.  She  had  not  heard  from  him  since 
he  had  the  difference  with  the  captain  and 
went  away.  Mrs.  Foot,  as  was  lady's-maid 
to  Miss  Eleanor,  can  tell,  and  has  often  told 
me,  honored  Sir,  when  I  saw  her  (and  begged 
of  her  to  leave  that  handsome  villa  and  re- 
turn to  her  humble  home)  that  Miss  Eleanor 
had  been  wild  to  know  where  Mr.  Bedford 
had  gone.  She  was  to  have  been  his  wife,  as 
no  donbt  you  know.  Sir;  but  when  Mr.  Bed- 
ford found  out  that  she  was  not  Mias  Baily 
at  all,  he  was  too  proud  to  marry  her,  being 
a  real  gentleman  as  he  was.  We  knew  all 
about  it,  Sir.  We  often  asked  Mrs.  Gam- 
midge  (housekeeper)  who  Miss  E.  was.  Bnt 
Mrs.  G.  only  said  that  Miss  E.  was  three 
years  old  when  she  arrived  in  Russell 
Square,  six  months  after  her  master's  mar- 
riage, and  that  she  seemed  strange  even 
witiiBirs.  Baily,  though  she  was  so  like  mis- 
tress that  we  all  knew  who  was  her  mam- 
ma. Who  her  papa  was  I  had  my  suspicion, 
honored  Sir ;  but  it  did  not  become  me  to 
talk.  How  any  person  with  a  knowledge 
of  fisionnomy  can  have  thought  Miss  El- 
eanor Mr.  George's  sister  is  hard  to  telL 
Next  day,  after  reading  that  letter,  when 
her  papa  (as  she  called  him)  and  Mr.  George 
was  at  the  office.  Miss  E.  drove  off  to  the 
terminus  with  her  trunk.  Mrs.  Foot  was 
with  her,  and  saw  her  take  a  through  ticket 
to  Basle,  and  came  back  without  her,  for 
Miss  E.  never  came  home  again.  And,  hon- 
ored Sir,  yon  may  hear  the  truth  from  the 
Powager  Lady  Balbry,  who  lives  at  Myrtle 
Dell,  near  Cork. 

"  I  make  bold  to  put  yon  in  mind,  honor- 
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ed  Sir,  that  Mrs.  Foot  come  back  to  me  only 
a  few  days  ago,  with  expensiye  habits,  as 
certainly  very  handsome  and  elegant  she 
is,  but  without  the  £250  which  Mr.  George 
promised  to  give  her,  and  which  it  does  not 
become  me  to  ask  of  Mrs.  Gteoi^e. 

''And  now  I  proceed.  Last  Thursday 
evening,  only  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Lay 
and  the  junior  clerks  had  left,  Mr.  Bedford 
he  comes  to  our  office — ^' 

At  these  words  Frank  started,  as  if  out  of 
a  horrid  dream,  and  saw  his  father  staring 
at  him  with  those  dull  leaden  eyes,  and  still 
thrumming  listlessly  on  the  table  between 
them. 

''That  scoundrel  in  England !" exclaimed 
Frank. 

"  It  seems  so.    Read  on,"  said  the  old  man. 

"But  who  was  Eleanor's  father,  thenf 
asked  Frank. 

"  Captain  Lyte." 

"  And  her  mother  f " 

"The  lady  who  afterward  became  Mrs. 
Baily.    Read  on." 

Frank  uttered  one  long  reflectiye  whistle, 
and  then  returned  to  the  letter,  which  pro- 
ceeded thus : 

"  I  did  not  recognize  Mr.  Bedford  Just  at 
first,  for  the  gas  was  turned  out  in  the  clerks' 
office,  and  there  was  only  one  lighted  candle 
on  Mr.  George's  table.  He  had  a  great  beard 
too,  and  seemed  older  and  more  care-worn. 
Belike  he  had  come  tcom  Germany,  as  he 
did  once  before  three  years  since,  to  renew 
a  mortgage,  as  I  understood,  or  to  pay  some 
interest  on  it.  But  this  time,  I  know,  he 
came  to  redeem  the  mortgage  on  Miss  Lyte's 
life.  He  had  the  thousand  pounds  in  his 
hand.  Perhaps  you  don't  know,  honored 
8ir,  that  he  had  borrowed  that  thousand 
pounds  whSn  he  came  of  age,  and  had 
bought  an  annuity  with  it  for  a  certain  lady 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned  now.  Mr. 
George  said,  and  put  it  in  the  deed  (so  the 
law  stationer  told  me),  that  Mr.  Green  lent 
the  money.  Mr.  Green  !  There  was  no  such 
person.  It  was  a  dummy  fhat  Mr.  George 
and  his  father  used  to  pretend  to  be  a  live 
person,  to  do  things  which  they  didn't  hard- 
ly like  to  do  of  themselves. 

"  Well,  when  poor  Mr.  Bedford  brought  out 
his  thousand  pounds,  which  I  dare  say  he 
had  worked  hard  enough  and  stinted  him- 
self to  save,  Mr.  George  said  he  was  very  sor- 
ry, but  Mr,  Green  hadfareoioeed  a  week  before. 
Then  Mr.  Bedford  he  caught  Mr.  Geoi^e  by 
the  neckerchief,  and  shook  him  this  way  and 
that  till  all  Mr.  George's  arms  and  legs  was 
flying  about  the  office  anyhow.  I  never 
seed  such  capers  cut  in  my  bom  days,  hon- 
ored Sir.  A-gasping  and  a-choking  and 
a-spluttering,  Mr.  George  gurgled  out, '  I-I-I 
could  no -no -not  help  it.  Phe-phe-phe- 
phelps  let  me  sup-pup-pup-pose  you  were  i^ 
German-erman-erman-ee.'  And  I  did  think 
*^r.  George  would  never  have  got  Germany 


out  of  his  mouth  without  choking.  Then 
Mr.  Bedford  left  off  for  a  moment,  but  direct- 
ly Mr.  George  began  again  to  say, '  Gre-gre- 
gre-gre,'  Mr.  Bedford  shook  him  again,  and 
hurled  him  into  the  comer,  where  he  tum- 
bled over  his  own  chair,  and  lay  in  a  most 
ridiculous  posture. 

"Old  Mr.  Baily,  honored  Sir,  hearing  the 
noise — as  well  he  might,  for  it  was  like  two 
chimney-pots  a -tumbling  down  stairs — 
opens  the  double  doors  between  his  room 
and  Mr.  George's,  and  seeing  Mr.  Bedford 
(looking  awftd,  and  shouting  out  'Liar!'  to 
Mr.  George),  slips  backs  as  nimble  as  nim- 
ble, and  locks  both  doors  again,  and  pops  his 
head  out  of  window,  and  calls  '  Police !  po- 
lice I'  And  in  less  than  a  minute  up  comes 
a  policeman  and  a  commissioner. 

"Mr.  George — I  will  say  he  is  good  in  a 
difficulty — ^had  picked  himself  and  his  chair 
up,  and  was  sitting  on  it.  '  Oh,  policeman,' 
he  says, '  and  you,  Edwards'  (that  is  the  com- 
missioner), 'just  be  good  enough  to  step  into 
the  outer  office  and  sit  down  for  a  few  min- 
utes. I  wish  you  presently  to  witness^ 
signature  for  my  client  here,  as  the  clerks 
are  gone  home.'  The  policeman  looks  sus- 
piciously at  Mr.  Bedford,  who  stood  terrible 
on  the  hearth-rug,  while  Mr.  George's  hair 
and  his  collar  and  tie  was  all  askew.  But 
out  they  goes.  And  I  staid  inside  the  door 
to  protect  Mr.  George,  honored  Sir,  for  I  did 
think  Mr.  Bedford  might  kill  him,  as  you 
know  he  kiUed  some  one  else  whose  name 
is  not  mentioned  now. 

"  Then  Mr.  George  begins  speaking  very 
low.  '  Give  me  your  I  O  U  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  give  me  that  thousand 
down  and  your  I  O  U  for  another  thou- 
sand, and  Janet  Browne's  fortune  shall  be 
yours  as  soon  as  you  can  prove  a  wilL' 

" '  How  f '  exclaims  Mr.  Bedford,  staring  at 
him,  and  looking  amazed,  but  not  at  all 
pleasant. 

"  Then  Mr.  George  tells  him  that  his  grand- 
father, the  general,  executed  a  second  will 
because  the  first  was  faulty ;  that  the  will 
which  Captain  Lyte  had  set  aside  (thinking 
it  the  only  one)  was  waste  paper,  and  that 
the  captain's  will  was  worse  than  waste  pa- 
per, as  the  general's  last  will  and  testament, 
perfect,  and  signed  and  witnessed  all  in  due 
form,  was  now  in  a  drawer  in  old  Mr.  Baby's 
esoritory,  and  should  be  produced  and  proved 
at  once  if  Mr.  Bedford  would  Just  hand  over 
that  thousand  and  the  I  O  U.  The  will,  he 
said,  was  the  same,  word  for  word^  as  the 
one  set  aside,  and  left  him  (Mr.  Bedford)  sole 
heir  to  the  whole  property  if  his  uncle  should 
die  without  legal  issue,  as  he  had  done. 

"J  was  surprised,  honored  Sir,  to  hear 
that  two  young  ladles  so  much  thought  of 
and  admired  as  Mrs.  George  Baily  and  Miss 
Janet  Browne  might  lose  their  fortunes 
with  a  stroke  of  Mr.  Bedford's  pen.  But 
Mr.  George  he  quite  thought  Mi.  Bedford 
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tweeo  them  two,  old  Mr.  Baily,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  comes  in  with  the  open 
deed  in  his  hand,  and,  keeping  pretty  near 
his  own  door,  hands  it  to  Mr.  Greorge,  who 
hands  it  over  to  Mr.  Bedford.  He  glanced 
rapidly  down  every  page  of  it,  and  groaned 
aloud  when  he  came  to  the  general's  signa- 
ture ^t  the  end.  Then  he  says,  *  You  two 
gentlemen  have  robbed  (excuse  me,  I  mean 
deprived)  my  grandfather  in  his  grave  of 
his  bequest  to  me,  and  my  uncle  of  his  hon- 
or on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  I,  too,  have 
done  you  a  wrong,  which  doubtless  you  have 
found  it  hard  to  forgive.  Now,  at  last,  let 
us  make  some  atonement,  and  wrong  no  one 
else.' 

''Then  Mr.  Bedford  with  his  own  hand 
and  foot  thrust  the  deed,  the  general's  will, 
which  was  a  fortune  to  him,  into  the  fire, 
while  old  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr.  George  too 
seemed  so  surprised  that  they  only  stood 
and  stared  at  him.  The  dull  fire  kindled 
np  and  burned  the  deed,  and  lit  up  Mr.  Bed- 
ford's face  a-stooping  over  it.  And  it  was 
like  the  face  of  Michael  the  Archangel  in 
the  picture  at  the  National  Gallery. 

''Then  he  was  going,  without  another 
word  or  a  look  at  Mr.  George  or  the  old  gen- 
tleman. But  catching  my  eye,  and  remem- 
bering all  of  a  sudden  who  I  was,  he  put  his 
hand  on  me  kindly  and  said, '  What,  Foot ! 
y<m  here !'  because,  you  know,  Sir,  I  was  in 
the  house,  not  in  the  office,  when  Miss  Elea- 
nor was  at  home.  So  he  puts  his  hand  on  my 
arm — an  awful  hand  to  get  hit  by,  but  quite 
kind— and  he  looks  hard  at  me  and  says, 
'  What,  Foot !  are  you  honest  yet  V  '  I  hope 
so,  Sir,'  I  replies,  not  quite  comfortable  in  my 
mind  on  account  of  Mrs.  Foot  and  Mr.  George. 
Then  he  gives  me  a  pound.  Nothing  won't 
tie  up  hi»  purse  as  long  as  there's  a  pound  in 
it.  And  off  he  walks,  Jerking  open  the  door 
suddenly,  and,  I  suspect,  finding  the  police- 
man pretty  close  to  it ;  for  I  heard  him  laugh 
and  say, '  Quite  a  cammer-obscnra,  isn't  it, 
policeman  f  meaning  as  they  was  in  the 
dark  outer  office  peeping  through  the  key- 
bole  at  us  that  had  the  fire-light,  such  as  it 
was,  and  the  candle  in  Mr.  George's  room. 

"That  is  all,  honored  Sir.  I  shall  not 
open  my  mouth  about  the  will  that  Mr.  Bed- 
ford burned;  and  I  hope  you  will  make  me 
the  compensation  Mr.  George  promised  for 
the  wrong  he  done  me. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Joseph  Foot." 

"  A  strange  story !    Is  it  true  f '  said  Frank. 

Mr.  Browne  only  nodded. 

"We  must  shut  this  fellow's  mouth," 
Frank  urged. 

Again  Mr.  Browne  nodded,  with  a  sickly 
smile. 

"It  would  never  do  to  let  Blanche  hear 
this  blackguard's  story,  after  being  robbed 
of  her  fortune  auc^deserted." 


Still  his  father  continued  to  smile  in  a 
horrible  manner. 

"  There's  one  drop  of  consolation  in  it  all," 
insisted  Frank :  "  between  them  all,  they 
have  managed  to  make  a  beggar  of  that 
mad  devil,  Bedford  Lyte." 

Mr.  Browne,  still  smiling,  only  gasped, 
with  livid  lips. 

Meanwhile  the  ladies  were  sitting  silent 
and  depressed  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
day  of  "peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to- 
ward men"  had  ended  in  dissension,  dispute^ 
and  angry  feeling,  hardly  allayed  and  ill  sup- 
pressed, when  slowly  but  simultaneously  a 
sense  of  something  horrible  crept  over  them 
aU. 

Staggering,  confused  footsteps  eame  np 
the  stairs,  paused  at  the  top,  then  passed 
the  drawing-room  door,  with  one  duU  thump 
against  the  panel. 

Repressing  a  sudden  faintness,  Mrs.  Browne 
hurried  out.    The  girls  flocked  after  her. 

The  Robber  at  the  head,  Frank  and  Albert 
at  the  feet,  bore  a  rig^d  form  along  the  pas- 
sage. It  was  the  body  of  a  man,  stretched 
upon  a  shutter.  They  ojiened  a  door  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  entered  the  chamber,  and 
laid  it  on  the  bed. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

ORIANA. 

It  was  the  second  morning  after  Christ- 
mas-day, the  weather  still  clear  and  keen, 
the  air  bracing,  slumbering  Nature  smiling 
in  her  frosty  robe  of  sparkling  silver,  like 
an  expectant  bride,  confident  of  the  coming 
spring.  The  Parliamentary  train,  which 
faced  the  rising  sun  as  it  sped  out  of  Lon- 
don through  the  hills  and  dales  of  many- 
featured  Kent,  bore  Mr.  Lane,  among  other 
toilers,  in  a  third-class  carriage,  or  "roll- 
ing pen,"  as  Frank  Browne  denominated 
that  style  of  conveyance.  The  school-ma»- 
ter  was  not  above  the  society  of  his  fel- 
low-workmen, and  though  free  enough  with 
his  shillings,  and  his  sovereigns  too,  for 
that  matter,  as  Joseph  Foot  had  implied, 
grudged  the  additional  fare  for  the  mere 
temporary  use  of  a  padded  seat  in  a  first- 
class  carriage.  When  FVank  caused  his  val- 
uable person  to  be  transported  from  one  seo- 
tion  of  the  country  to  another,  you  would 
have  taken  him  for  a  Russian  magnate  or 
the  heir  to  an  English  dukedom,  so  provi- 
dent and  tastefiil  were  his  traveling  ap- 
pointments, and  so  ambrosial  his  person. 
He  carried  vaguely  about  him  the  air  of 
having  left  his  mail  phaeton  with  a  groom 
and  valet  to  follow  by  the  ordinary  train, 
he  himself  always  traveling  "  express."  You 
could  almost  fancy  the  hypothetical  groom 
and  valet — that  is  to  say,  Valet  and  Groom 
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— ^traveling  first  class,  ordinary,  and  tipping 
the  guard  a  splendid  shilling  to  connive  at 
their  Havana  cigars.  .Yet  all  snch  creations 
wonld  have  been  airy  and  unsubstantial ; 
and  Frank  was  invariably  voyaging  at  the 
expense  of  a  client.  But  Mr.  Lane  traveled 
third  class  by  the  Parliamentary  train, 
reading  a  dog's-eared  Tauchnitz  novel,  and 
smoking  a  cracked  china  pipe,  and  drinking 
a  glass  of  stale  beer  with  an  artillery-man  at 
the  Bochester  station. 

He  was  hurrying  back  to  Pedlington, 
having  at  his  **  Retreat''  in  London,  which 
was  only  an  attic  in  the  parsonage  of  a  city 
rector,  received  an  important  letter  from 
Frank,  and  considering  that  it  required  im- 
mediate attention.  It  had  also  been  agreed 
upon  between  Mr.  Lane  and  his  spiritual  ad- 
viser that  h<^  should  visit  Miss  Lyte  once 
more  before  that  lady  left  Mr.  Browne's 
house,  and  that  incidentally  he  should  be- 
have in  such  a  way  to  a  certain  young  lady 
as  to  convince  her  that  he  could  not  by  any 
but  the  most  remote  possibility  become  a 
suitor  for  her  hand. 

When  speaking  of  the  gentleman's  spir- 
itual adviser  we  a^ude  to  the  new  rector  of 
Pedlington,  not  to  the  London  divine  with 
whom  Mr.  Lane  had  been  sojourning.  Yet 
we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  whatever 
counsel  he  had  received  in  the  former  place 
would  not  have  been  weakened  or  impaired 
during  his  brief  absence.  Having  given  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  advice  concerning  his 
behavior  to  Janet  Browne,  he  had  hit  upon 
a  grim  and  savage  way  of  executing  it  —one 
suited  to  his  humor.  Nor  was  he  sorry  of 
the  excuse  for  acting  upon  it  rapidly,  lest 
perchance  his  resolution  might  fail,  though 
his  friends  wisely  considered  that  a  little 
absence  and  delay  would  soften  the  inci- 
dence of  the  blow,  and  cause  the  dealing  of 
it  to  be  less  difficult.  Their  wisdom  was 
caviare  to  Mr.  Lane.  He  ftuned  and  raved  at 
all  procrastination. 

The  absence  of  his  ancient  and  constant 
companion  in  rain  and  sunshine  had  been  sin- 
cerely deplored  by  Mr.  Lane,  and  (previous 
to  that  strange  Sunday  evening's  interview 
with  Janet,  when  in  her  girlish  petulance 
she  had  provoked  him  to  ask  for  it)  had 
Beriously  puzzled  him^  Once  since  then  he 
had  asked  Hubert  whether  it  happened  to 
be  lying  about  any  where  at  his  father's 
house,  but  had  begged  him  not  to  mention 
it  to  others,  as  the  matter  was  wholly  un- 
important. Janet  had  surprised  her  broth- 
er hunting  for  it  in  the  rack  and  in  the 
wash-house,  where  wet  umbrellss,  left  to 
dry,  were  sometimes  forgotten.  Knowing 
well  what  was  the  object  of  his  search,  she 
yet  asked  him,  with  a  clear  innocent  face, 
and  he  told  her  it  was  the  great  gamp,  the 
loss  of  which  had  caused  his  friend  to  suffer 
from  rheumatism  in  the  shoulder  and  neu- 
ralgia in  the  face  and  neck.    Janet  ran  up 


to  her  room  and  cried,  but  not  before  Hu- 
bert had  seen  the  generous  blush  with  which 
she  turned  away.  ''And  didn't  she  blush 
when  I  told  her  you  had  caught  the  rheu- 
matism from  getting  ^ett  that's  all!"  ex- 
plained the  pupil,  adding,  **  1  suppose  she 
was  thinking  of  that  day  when  we  first  met 
on  the  river,  and  all  the  chaff  there  was 
about  it;"  for  he  had  no  suspicion  where 
the  instrument  in  question  was  concealed. 
But  Janet  clung  tenaciously  to  her  purpose 
and  the  gamp,  and  Mr.  Lane  said  no  more 
about  it.  After  that  time  he  knew  that  she 
was  keeping  his  former  retainer  in  mysteri- 
ous durance,  and  felt  that  such  a  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  a  young  lady  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unique  and  noticeable.  More- 
over, this  secret,  lying  i>erdu,  so  to  speak, 
between  these  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes, 
had  caused  a  dangerous  and  mysterious  sym- 
pathy, or  rappartf  to  grow  up  between  them. 
And  upon  the  whole  I  should  recommend 
any  young  lady  of  my  family  or  acquaint- 
ance not  to  conceal  a  gentleman's  umbrella 
surreptitiously,  lest  the  owner  should  prove 
to  be  a  man  lees  chivalrous  and  gentle  than 
Mr.  Lane,  gome  inexperienced  young  gen- 
tlemen have  been  known  to  become  quite 
confident  and  foolishly  elated  at  a  similar 
trespass  of  conventional  limits  by  fair  ex- 
perimentalists. 

The  train  deposited  our  wayfarer  on  the 
Pedlington  platform  at  half  past  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  he  walked  forthwith  to  the 
Rectory,  reading  Frank's  letter  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  as  he  walked.  He  certainly  did 
read  that  letter  more  often  than  necessity 
or  prudence  could  have  required ;  and  had 
Mr.  Lane  been  a  coxcomb,  the  sweet  that 
was  in  it  might  have  drowned  the  bitter. 
But,  as  it  was,  the  cup  contained  a  bitter 
draught,  though  still  there  was  sweetness 
in  it,  and  he  drank  it  and  drained  it  dry. 
Let  us  read  it  over  his  shoulder  as  he  walks 
and  leads. 

"My  dear  Lane"  (it  ran),— "It  is  very 
fortunate  you  did  not  dine  with  us  to-day 
(Christmas- day,  though  it  is  now  verging 
on  'to-morrow'),  as  I  wanted  you  to  do. 
For  all  of  us  except  my  father  the  day  be- 
gan well  enough,  but  has  ended  most  miser- 
ably for  all.  The  morning  post  had  brought 
my  father  the  astounding  news  that  Baily, 
Blythe,  and  Baily  (Blanche's  husband  and 
father-in-law,  you  know)  had  failed.  How 
or  why  we  as  yet  have  no  notion.  He  kept 
the  secret  to  himself  till  after  dinner,  and 
then  only  confided  it,  along  with  more  dis- 
closures of  the  strangest  character,  to  me  as 
his  partner.  But  the  strain  had  been  too 
much  for  the  old  boy.  Fortunately  he  had 
t-old  me  all  first ;  then  another  attack  of  epi- 
lepsy came  on,  and  nearly  took  him  off.  The 
worst  (or  nearly  the  worst)  of  it  is  that  all 
Blanche's  fortune  is  gone.    Owing  to  some 
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most  improper  airaogement  between  Mr. 
Baily  and  the  late  Captain  Lyte,  only  a  mere 
song  was  settled  npon  poor  Blanche,  and 
that  is  all  she  has  left.  And  the  governor 
has  lost  the  £500  which  he  had  allowed 
them  to  invest  for  Hubert's  benefit.  I  as- 
sure yon  I  feel  five  years  older  already.  Bai> 
ly  seems  to  have  acted  with  incredible  faith- 
lessness, and  what,  I  fear,  we  mast  consider 
deliberate  villainy.  It  is  a  doable  blow  to 
me ;  for  yon  know  I  rather  stand  upon  my 
estimate  of  character;  and  I  always  sup- 
ported Bally  (who,  like  Sappho,  has  had  his 
detractors),  and  came  down  heavily  upon 
that  infernal  rascal  Bedford  Lyte,  who,  I 
must  admit,  has  lately  made  some  atone- 
ment for  his  villainy. 

"  Miss  Lyte  also,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear,  thought  proper  to  behave  in  the  most 
unkind  and  unfriendly  manner,  fulfilling  in 
our  case  the  proverbial  concurrence  of  mis- 
fortunes. She  drank  her  precious  nephew's 
health,  and  took  his  part  to  our  faqes :  a  fel- 
low who,  I  think  I  told  you,  ran  away  with 
Blanche's  sister-in-law,  and  left  her  to  go  to 
the  dogs  in  some  foreign  country.  He  also 
casually  murdered  a  baronet,  a  client  of  Mr. 
Baily's,  who  tried  to  rescue  the  poor  girL 
It  happens  that  this  nice  young  man,  being 
a  spendthrift,  like  most  criming,  had  mort- 
gaged his  reversionary  interest  in  the  old 
lady's  life  to  Baily  or  some  ally  of  his,  and 
that  the  mortgage  having  expired,  Baily 
foreclosed  before  the  smash,  which  looks  to 
me  like  *  biter  bit.'  The  odd  coincidence  is 
that  the  fellow  had  the  money  all  the  time 
to  redeem  it,  but  neglected  to  do  so  till  it 
was  too  late,  trusting  to  the  generosity  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  so  ii^jured  and  disgraced, 
and  upon  whom  he  committed  a  felonious 
assault  when  he  found  out  his  mistake. 

"But  now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  want  fur- 
ther to  confide  in  you  as  a  friend.  You  must 
see  that  we  all  have  held  you  in  more  es- 
teem than  we  do  mere  casual  acquaintvices, 
and  that  we  have  a  sincere  regard  for  you, 
which  I  flatter  myself  you  reciprocate.  I 
have  this  evening  had  a  most  extraordinary 
scene  with  Janet,  who  is  going  off  to  Pits- 
ville  with  Miss  Lyte  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
vows  she  will  give  up  her  fortune  to  this  se- 
ducer and  assassin  when  she  comes  of  age. 
She  chooses  to  believe  a  cock-and-a-buU  sto- 
ry which  Miss  Lyte  has  most  improperly  told 
her,  to  the  effect  that  Bedford  Lyte  (this 
nephew)  was  unjustly  disinherited  by  his 
uncle.  As  if  Captain  Lyte  could  not  do  as 
he  chose  with  his  own  money !  And  it  does 
seem  that  the  young  man  has  voluntarily 
resigned  some  real  or  fictitious  claim  to  this 
inheritance  which  Baily  at  the  last  moment 
offered  to  place  at  his  disposal  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  But  no  practical  man  or 
woman  could  attach  any  value  to  such  a 
doubtful  incident. 

"At  first  I  was  savage  with  Janet;  and 


I  you  will  admit  that  the  disclosures  of  the 
day  have  been  calculated  to  rulfle  a  serene 
temper.  But  anger  i^  thrown  away  upon 
her,  and  I  resorted  to  reason.  I  asked  her 
what  she  would  do  if  she  wanted  to  many 
a  man  with  no  money,  but  with  prospects 
and  abilities,  and  whom  her  fortune  might 
help  on  in  life — ^In  short,  whom  it  might  as- 
sist to  achieve  the  very  highest  position. 
She  said,  and  I  believe  she  means  it,  that 
she  would  never  marry  any  bat  one  man  in 
the  whole  world,  now  or  at  any  future  time, 
and  that  this  particular  (and  peculiar)  man 
would  rather  take  her  without  money  than 
with.  You  must  guess,  you  must  knawy  Lane, 
who  that  man  is.  No  fellow  with  his  eyes 
open  could  have  been  in  your  place  and  not 
suspected  it.  And  I  can  confirm  the  suspi- 
cion, for  I  unfortunately  put  that  very  non- 
sense into  her  head  myself.  The  truth  is 
that  I  thought  she  was  setting  her  heart 
upon  a  certain  person,  and  told  her  that  he 
would  not  marry  a  girl  with  money,  because 
you  had  said  as  much,  and  I  wanted  to  save 
her  from  laying  up  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment for  herself.  But  Janet  is  very  deep 
and  willfiiL  She  has  held  to  her  preference 
in  spite  of  me.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
curing  her  of  this  folly  about  giving  up  her 
fortune,  and  only  one  man  who  can  do  it. 
It  rests  entirely  with  you.  Come  as  soon 
as  you  can.  When  a  thing  must  be  done, 
it  can  not  be  done  too  soon. 

"Ever  yours,  F.B." 

"  Any  thing  wrong  f '  asked  Key,  after  the 
first  warmth  of  his  greeting  was  over,  and 
he  had  time  to  notice  how  depressed  Mr. 
Lane  looked.  Then  the  latter  told  him  of 
the  calamities  which  had  fallen  upon  his 
parishioners  the  Brownes. 

"Sorry  Christmas  fare,"  said  the  divine, 
who  had  already  heard  by  letter  of  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Lane's  reversionary  interest,  and  also 
of  the  destruction  of  General  Lyte's  second 
and  last  will,  which  circumstance  he  trust- 
ed might  be  used  to  bring  about  a  reconcili- 
ation between  the  Brownes  and  Miss  Lyte's 
nephew.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  information  which  had  induced 
him  to  counsel  Mr.  Lane's  temporary  absence 
fiv>m  Pedlington,  and  to  persist  in  his  pres- 
ent purpose  of  behaving  to  Janet  Browne  in 
a  way  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  suggested 
by  her  affectionate  brother.  Indeed,  while 
Erank  was  urging  Mr.  Lane  to  claim  that 
fair  damsel  as  his  bride,  and  to  persuade 
her  to  retain  her  fortune,  Mr.  Key  was  rely- 
ing npon  that  gentleman's  promise  to  shake 
Janet's  preference  for  him,  which  the  eccle- 
siastic had  not  been  slow  to  perceive.  More- 
over, he  seemed  to  differ  from  her  brother  as 
to  the  most  desirable  destination  for  that 
portion  of  "the  root  of  all  evil"  which  had 
fallen  to  the  young  lady's  lot. 

"I  wish  we  could  get  Janet  into  a  con- 
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▼ent,"  the  prieet  observed,  with  mach  rel- 
ish of  his  own  idea.  "It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  good  that  might  be  done  with 
that  £12,000.  My  college  at  Cambridge, 
the  Domiu  anUqua  et  religioMj  as  it  was  and 
onght  still  to  be,  was  founded  by  a  pious 
lady  who  lost  her  husband  in  a  silly  tour- 
nament on  her  wedding-day,  and  devoted 
her  vast  wealth  to  a  better  cause  than  mat- 
rimonial selfishness.'' 

On  hearing  this  remark  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Mr.  Lane,  malgr^  his  piety,  expe- 
rienced a  slight  access  of  that  **  cold  chill" 
which  Frank  had  compUuned  of  in  Key's 
society.  After  refusing  the  meagre  seduc- 
tions of  the  divine's  breakfast-table,  the  lay- 
man sallied  forth  on  his  melancholy  errand, 
alone  and  disconsolate,  promising  to  return 
and  report  progress  of  its  fulfillment. 

Little  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  quitted  the  scene  of  his  labors,  but 
he  felt  as  if  years  had  transpired  since  last 
he  trod  these  familiar  pavements.  The  town 
itself  looked  old  and  quaint.  The  changes 
within  him  reflected  themselves  on  the  face 
of  outward  objects.  For  more  than  two 
years  his  life  had  flown  evenly  among  these 
scenes.  The  current  had  been  deep  and 
swift,  but  unbroken.  Now  it  seemed  to 
have  been  suddenly  checked,  and,  like  a  riv- 
er turned  aside,  to  be  hurling  itself  against 
unknown  obstacles. 

The  phantom  of  this  young  girl,  whose 
fair  dream  he  was  going  to  dispel,  had  tak- 
en possession  of  the  citadel  within  him — 
had,  without  his  knowledge,  and  assuredly 
without  his  consent,  seated  itself  on  the 
throne  of  his  afiections,  and  assumed  the 
regal  sceptre.  It  had  commenced  its  silent 
reign  before  he  was  aware  of  its  intrusion. 
In  one  moment,  as  she  stood  before  him  in 
the  tea-room  on  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Browne's 
party,  he  recognized  the  double  of  the  ty- 
rant which  held  sway  within  him.  In  that 
moment  the  exotic  sentiment  sprang  up  mi- 
raculously, assumed  the  stature  and  dignity 
of  the  master-passion,  and  cast  the  whole 
man,  with  all  his  noble  attributes,  into  shad- 
ow. Gazing  at  a  flower!  He  was  dozing 
under  the  upas-tree,  inhaling  a  delicious 
poison  at  every  breath. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  overthrown  (if 
we  may  suddenly  discard  one  metaphor  and 
adopt  another)  and  another  thing  to  crawl 
out  of  the  lists  defeated.  On  behalf  of  the 
lady  as  well  as  himself  Mr.  Lane  rose  and 
renewed  the  strife.  Who  shall  say  whether 
the  reasoning  or  the  sensuous  part  of  his 
nature  predominates  until  he  becomes  in- 
volved in  such  a  struggle  as  thisf  Who 
can  predict  which  shall  prevail  f  We  may 
put  out  of  the  lists  at  once  the  victims  of 
many  little  passions.  They  are  incapable 
of  understanding  even  the  xM>wer  of  the 
master -passion.  To  them  it  can  not  by 
any  possibility  occur.    This  fiery  trial  is 


reserved  for  the  single-hearted,  as  if  the 
I  strong  man  only  were  worthy  of  such  a 
test.  Of  the  other  sex  in  such  a  case  how 
shall  a  man  write  t  Silently  those  sweet 
souls  suffer,  and  often  in  their  dole  become 
so  pure  and  holy  that  we  can  only  wonder 
at  them,  and  pay  a  higher  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  the  flower  of  womanhood  than  that 
which  we  lavished  on  the  budding  girL 

Mr.  Lane  honestly  accepted  the  condi- 
tions of  the  strife.  Imagination  was  not 
to  be  trusted.  Reason  was  still  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  goaded  it  into  activity,  plotting 
sternly  with  himself  as  to  the  most  effectual 
means  of  rendering  himself  distasteful  to 
the  girl  he  lov^  He  took  certain  words 
of  Frank's  letter  literally :  "  There  is  only 
one  way  of  curing  her  of  this  folly.  It 
rests  entirely  with  you."  But  by  "  this  fol- 
ly" Frank  meant  the  giving  up  her  fortune. 
Mr.  Lane,  who  knew  another  way  of  pre- 
venting iuUf  meant  the  taking  to  her  heart 
a  baneful  love.  And  the  cure  to  which 
Frank  alluded  was  a  very  different  process 
to  that  which  Mr.  Lane  in  his  integrity  con- 
templated. 

Albert  met  him  in  the  hall  with  a  melan- 
choly voice  and  visage.  "Good-morning, 
Mr.  Lane,"  he  said.  "  How  do  you  do  1  It 
is  an  age  since  we  saw  you  last.  Do  you 
mind  walking  in  heref  And  so  saying, 
opened  the  dining-room  door,  which  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

But  the  visitor  turned  upon  him  rudely, 
and  walked  to  the  umbrella  stand,  saying, 
in  a  loud  voice,  "  Is  my  gamp  here — ^a  large 
green  one,  with  a  yellow  stick  t" 

"  Oh,  hush  I"  whispered  poor  Albert,  trem- 
ulously, for  he  had  left  the  dining-room  door 
open,  and  Janet  was  within.  "  Haven't  you 
— ahem !  that  is,  has  it  not  been  returned 
to  you  f    I  remember  it  perfectly  well." 

"  No,  it  has  not,"  replied  Mr.  Lane,  em- 
phatically. "  Do  you  think  you  could  find 
it  for  me,  to  take  away  presently  t" 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  Albert  acquiesced,  per- 
forming Imaginary  manual  ablutions,  and 
in  great  mental  trepidation — "  certainly ;  I 
will  make  a  point  of  finding  it.  It  shall 
be  placed  in  the  stand." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  visitor.  But  the 
tone  of  voice  in  which  it  was  said  and  the 
fixed  look  which  accompanied  it  approach- 
ed nearer  to  a  threat  than  an  expression  of 
gratitude.  Then  he  entered  the  dining- 
room,  and  found  Nelly  and  Janet,  one  seat- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  fire.  Shaking  hands 
with  them  in  a  cold  and  abstracted  manner, 
he  asked  after  Mr.  Browne,  and  then  after 
Mrs.  George  Baily,  saying  that  he  had  heard 
firom  Frank,  who  had  given  him  some  slight 
sketch  of  the  calamities  which  had  befaUen 

them. 

"  But  papa  is  already  a  little  better,"  said 
Janet;  "and  if  he  continues  to  improve, 
Tpf^minA  is  to  take  him  to  Dover  next  week: 
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lie  rallied  there  so  wonderfnlly  after  his  last 
attack." 

<'Bat  who  else  do  yon  think  is  going 
away  t"  asked  Nelly. 

**  Who  f"  Mr.  Lane  inquired. 

''Janet,"  cried  Nelly,  evidently  thinking 
the  announcement  would  stagger  the  gentle- 
man; ''Janet!  She  will  persist  in  going 
away  with  Miss  Lyte,  when  we  are  all  so 
unhappy  and  want  her  so  much  at  home. 
Is  it  not  unkind  of  her  V* 

Janet  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this, 
and  suddenly  hoped  Mr.  Lane  would  expos- 
tulate with  her  on  such  an  intention;  for 
she  had  only  thought  of  going  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dissension  which  had  arisen  about  her 
inheritance,  and  perhaps  to  exhibit  or  mani- 
fest her  indifference  at  Mr.  Lane's  protract- 
ed absence.  But  her  heart  melted  at  his 
presence,  and  she  would  gladly  have  capitu- 
lated at  his  first  offer  of  a  parley. 

But  what  had  come  to  Mr.  Lanet  He 
had  not  been  inside  their  doors  nor  ex- 
changed a  word  with  any  of  them  for  three 
weeks;  and  yet  now  he  seemed  to  ignore 
Janet's  very  existence.  She  was  going 
away,  so  Nelly  said,  and  he  only  made  an- 
swer, "  I  shall  be  here  for  another  fortnight. 
Perhaps  I  may  come  in  sometimes  when  they 
are  gone,  I  am  such  an  old  friend,  you  know." 
And  turning  to  Nelly,  with  a  sad  smile,  he 
went  on :  "I  feel  as  if  I  were  more  welcome 
in  a  house  of  mourning  than  a  house  of  joy." 

He  stood  on  the  hearth-mg  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  between  the  two  sisters,  and 
stared  vacantly  at  the  portrait  of  some  an- 
cestral Browne  above  the  sideboard  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room.  Janet  had  not 
caught  a  word  of  what  was  said  outside, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  hall  and  the  length 
of  the  dining-room ;  she  was  consequently 
quite  unprepared  for  Mr.  Lane's  altered  man- 
ner, which  was  particularly  galling  and  hu- 
miliating to  her  proud  spirit. 

"  /  don't,"  she  blurted  out,  in  rejoinder  to 
his  last  words ;  "  /  don't.  /  am  no  use  in  a 
house  of  mourning,  because  I  never  think 
about  any  one  but  myself.  Trouble  only 
makes  me  angry." 

Morbidly  exaggerated  as  this  was,  there 
was  a  dash  of  desperate  and  truthful  satire 
in  it  which  ought  to  have  called  for  depre- 
cation and  soothing  from  any  gallant  man. 
But  there  stood  this  grim  Elipbaz  between 
the  two  gentle  girls,  giving  little  comfort  to 
either. 

"Oh,  danH  believe  her,  Mr.  Lane,"  urged 
Nelly.  To  which  he  only  answered,  me- 
chanically, "People  who  let  trouble  make 
them  angry  are  better  out  of  the  way  of  it." 

Nelly  was  aghast.  She  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  began  in  a  confused 
and  tumultuous  sort  of  way  to  think  that 
she  must  have  been  mistaken  all  along  in 
this  man,  who  proved  so  harsh  and  odious 
at  such  a  moment.    Janet  cowered  in  the 


large  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  biting  her 
lips  and  hardly  repressing  tears  of  anger 
and  humiliation.  Was  this  the  requital  of 
love — "young  love,  first-born,  and  heir  to 
alir 

A  servant  came  in  and  said  Miss  Lyte 
would  like  to  speak*  a  few  words  with  Mr. 
Lane  in  the  drawing-room.  When  he  had 
followed  the  girl,  Nelly  came  across  and  knelt 
down  by  Janet,  taking  her  hand  and  strok- 
ing it  gently. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  my  pet  f '  she  asked. 
"I  hate  him.  He  shall  not  come  here  when 
you  are  gone,  with  his  grim,  horrible  old  face, 
and  his  gamp  1" 

But  Janet  had  thrown  off  her  caressing 
hand  as  though  it  had  been  a  serpent,  and 
poor  Nelly  was  on  the  horns  of  a  sentimental 
dilemma.  Seeing  her  distress,  Janet  bright- 
ened up  with  an  effort,  and  took  her  hand 
back  into  favor.  "  Yes,  he  shall  come,"  she 
said, "  and  you  will  have  all  the  gentlemen 
to  yourself,  dear ;  for  of  course  poor  Blanche 
can  not  see  any  body.  Perhaps  he  will  make 
love  to  ffou :  he  never  did  to  me." 

"  He  is  my  brother,"  Nelly  gravely  respond- 
ed. "  At  least  I  thought  him  so  until  this 
morning,  because  you  love  him." 

"  Don't  be  ridic'lous,  Nelly,"  the  poor  girl 
replied,  but  scarcely  able  to  say  it  for  the 
irrepressible  sob. 

"Oh  yes,  you  do,  dear,"  Nelly  went  on: 
"  I  have  a  heart,  though  you  think  I  haven't. 
I  can  tell  true  love  when  I  see  it,  at  least  in 
one  of  us.  And  I  did  think  the  Tulip  loved 
you,  though  he  m  so  absurdly  grave  about  it. 
But  now  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of 
him.  I  suppose  he  is  like  the  rest  of  the  men, 
and  wants  money,  and  that  Frank  has  told 
him  yon  intend  to  give  away  your  fortune 
without  your  hand." 

Again  Nelly's  hand  was  flung  «way  like  a 
venomous  reptile.  "What  did  I  tell  you 
about  ike  Black  Tulip,  the  flower  f  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  there's  only  One,  of  course — only 
one  in  the  world  I"  replied  Nelly,  again  tak- 
ing the  recalcitrant  hand  and  stroking  it. 
"  But,  for  that  matter,  dear,  there  is  only  one 
Bachelor's-Button,  yon  know ;  and  I  know 
he  won't  have  poor  me  because  Captain  Lyte 
left  me  out  of  his  wilL"  "The  Bachelor's- 
Button"  was  the  botanical  title  of  Mr.  Peiv 
kins,  Nelly's  favorite  admirer  at  that  time, 
and  a  wealthy  young  man,  being  distantly 
connected  with  the  brewing  interest,  but  of 
a  mercenary  and  unromantic  disposition. 

"  Nonsense !"  retorted  Janet.  "  There  are 
hundreds  of  bachelor's-buttons  in  the  Sit- 
tington  Woods.  How  dare  yon  talk  like  that 
about  Mr.  Lane  f " 

"  I  thought,  dear,"  this  sly  damsel  replied, 
"  that  as  you  don^t  love  him,  I  could  say  what 
I  liked  about  him." 

And  Nelly  went  away  to  sit  with  her  sis- 
ter Blanche,  thinking  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  for  Mr.  Lane  to  find  Janet  alone 
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when  he  retmned  from  the  drawing-room. 
For  he  wonld  be  sure  to  look  into  the  din- 
ing-room again,  she  thonght,  before  leaving 
the  house. 

Scarcely  had  she  left  the  room  when  Al- 
bert came  in,  approached  his  sister  nervoos- 
ly,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  **  He  wants  his 
ombrella." 

**  Did  he  say  so  to  you  f  asked  Janet,  again 
with  that  ball  in  her  throat. 

"  Yes,"  Albert  replied,  softly.  «  He  is  vex- 
ed at  something.    I  could  see  it  in  his  eyes.'' 

''  He  is  angry  with  me,''  thought  Janet — 
''with  poor  little  me,  though  he  is  so  kind 
to  naughty  boys.  What  have  I  donet  I 
have  ti^en  Miss  Lyte's  part  against  my  own 
family,  and  spoken  up  for  that  poor  wicked 
young  man  because  they  are  all  so  unjust  to 
him.  80  would  Mr.  Lane  take  his  part  if  he 
heard  the  whole  story.  And  now  they  say 
I  am  running  away  fK>m  a  house  of  sorrow. 
But  they  would  only  tease  my  life  out  be- 
cause I  am  determined  to  give  up  a  fortune 
to  which  I  have  no  right,  and  which  I  don't 
want.  What  do  I  want  of  a  fortune  t  He 
does  not  want  the  fortune,  nor  me  eUher." 

That  suggestion  of  Nelly's  found  no  place 
in  Janet's  mind.  She  was  too  noble  to  think 
ignobly  of  the  man  she  loved. 

Presently,  seeing  Albert  still  standing  me- 
fdlly  before  her,  and  having  her  heart  soft- 
ened by  grief,  she  said  to  him,  ''What  is  it 
that  you  want,  yon  poor  dear  old  Cipher  t" 

"  HU  umbrella,"  Albert  solemnly  rejoins. 

So  she  went  slowly  up  stairs  and  into  her 
chamber,  opened  the  closet  door,  looked  at 
her  captive,  releiuied  him,  kissed  his  mend- 
ed wounds,  carried  him  slowly  and  tenderly 
down  stairs,  and  placed  him  supine  on  the 
hall  table,  like  a  patient  in  a  convalescent 
ward  parting  stolidly  from  his  weeping 
nurse. 

"Why  should  he  hate  met  What  have 
I  done  f  she  murmured,  plaintively. 

Then  creeping  up  stairs  again,  more  slow- 
ly, as  far  as  the  drawing-room  door,  she  stood 
there  for  a  few  moments,  with  finger  on  her 
lip',  hesitating.  Did  she  know  that  her  at- 
titude was  a  charming  jkw0,  and  herself  an 
exquisite  picture  of  courage  tempered  with 
feminine  delicacy  t  I  suppose  not.  Her 
hopes  and  fears  and  purposes  and  regrets 
were  all  too  highly  pitched,  the  tension  of 
her  mind  too  strong,  for  little  feminine  van- 
ities to  play  their  part.  She  paused  with 
the  mere  delicate  hesitancy  of  her  age  and 
sex  at  the  thought  of  intrusion.  But  such 
was  the  temper  of  her  mind  and  heart  at 
that  moment  that,  had  the  drawing-room 
been  a  powder  magazine,  and  her  move- 
ments inevitably  proiductive  of  sparks,  she 
would  certainly  have  entered. 

"I  will  see  him;  I  wiU  hear  his  voice 
again,"  she  said,  with  a  terrible  conviction 
forcing  itself  upon  her  that  she  was  about 
to  do  so  for  the  last  time.    Then  she  opened 


the  door  and  walked  in.  It  was  the  princi- 
pal reception-room  in  her  own  father's  house, 
yet  she  had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  was 
evidently  an  intruder.  Miss  Lyte  was  sit- 
ting in  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  only  looked 
up  for  an  instant,  taking  no  notice  whatever 
of  Janet.  She  felt  that  silent  rebuff  to  bo 
a  heavy  blow,  but  the  pain  of  it  was  soon 
superseded  by  a  move  poignant  agony.  Mr. 
Lane  was  standing  by  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  but  plainly 
saw  the  reflection  of  Janet  advancing  to- 
ward him  in  the  pier^laes.  Neither  did  Me 
pay  her  the  least  attention.  At  any  other 
time  he  wonld  h^ve  turned  and  acknowl- 
edged her  presence  at  least  with  a  court- 
eous inclination.  Now  indeed  she  saw  him 
and  heard  his  voice  again,  for  he  went  on 
with  what  he  was  saying  to  Miss  Lyte: 
"  You  know  I  only  effected  that  mortgage 
to  buy  nijf  wife  the  annuity.  And  fortunate- 
ly I  would  allow  Baily  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  Smith  pays  her  the  annuity  reg- 
ularly, with  the  interest  of  her  own  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  receipts  in  her  own  hand- 
writing are  sent  to  me  twice  every  year." 

He  turned  round.  The  fair,  gentle,  gen- 
erous girl  was  standing  within  two  paces 
of  him.  Would  he  say  nothing  to  her,  this 
hard,  cruel  man  t  Would  he  smite  her  thus, 
and  leave  her  to  stagger  and  fall  under  his 
coward  blowf  She  looked  into  his  face 
wildly  for  a  little  space.  His  eye  met  hers 
— that  eye  into  which  formerly  she  had  seen 
the  irresistible  tenderness  leap  from  the 
brimming  fountains  within.  Now  it  glared 
at  her  with  pitiless  cruelty.  Then  half 
turning  to  the  elder  lady,  he  reiterated, "  In 
my  w\f^9  handwriting,  every  January  and 
July." 

The  stricken  deer  seeks  a  forest  solitude 
to  die  in  peace.  And  Janet  thought  if  she 
could  only  reach  her  room  without  falling, 
there  surely  swift  and  utter  desolation  would 
stagnate  the  sources  of  her  life,  and  insen- 
sibility would  herald  much -to -be -desired 
death.  That  she  could  any  longer  drag  out 
the  miserable  filament  of  a  human  life  she 
believed  to  be  impossible.  She  thought 
that  her  mortal  wound  was  already  dealt, 
and  only  dreaded  to  die  in  ^ony  under  the 
hatefril  gase  of  human  eyes.  Mechanically 
she  turned,  walked  slowly  and  silently  out 
of  the  room,  and  reached  her  chamber. 

When  she  had  gone.  Miss  Lyte  spoke.  "  It 
is  a  severe  blow  to  Janet,"  she  said.  "  My 
heart  bleeds  for  the  sweet,  gentle  child. 
Qod  grant  I  may  soothe  and  comfort  her, 
and  that  we  may  yet  find  some  pathway 
through  this  tangled  wilderness.  In  the 
mean  time  yon  have  done  what  is  right. 
We  should  always  choose  the  least  of  two 
evils,  and  act  promptly  on  our  choice." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  managed  to  say.  But 
the  blow  which  he  had  dealt  had  recoiled 
with  such  force  that  his  knees  now  shook 
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under  his  own  weight,  and  a  giddiness  and 
faintness  fell  upon  him. 

After  a  while  he  was  going  softly  down 
stairs,  entertaining  a  feeble  purpose  of  steal- 
ing out  of  the  house  without  confh)nting 
Frank.  But  that  amiable  person  encoun- 
tered him  midway.  '^  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come/'  he  said.  ''  Of  course  you  have 
not  seen  Janet  yet.  I  am  Just  going  to  titi- 
vate. Come  up  to  my  room  for  a  few  min- 
utes." 

They  ascended  to  the  story  above  the 
drawing-room,  and  passing  a  door  before 
they  reached  Frank's,  lifo.  Lane  felt  or 
thought  to  himself,  ''That  is  her  door,  and 
she  is  alone  within."  He  had  no  certain 
knowledge  of  his  victim's  room,  yet  some 
inward  monitor  told  him  truly.  That  really 
was  the  scene  of  her  innocent  virgin  hopes, 
of  her  hopeless  mute  despair.  He  passed 
in  at  the  next  doorway,  and  sat  on  Frank's 
bed  while  the  Adonis  laved  and  scented  him- 
self. 

Frank  resumed  the  talk  over  his  toilet  as 
if  his  letter  to  his  friend  had  been  spoken. 

''A  wild  idea — ^madness!  is  it  not f"  he  ask- 
ed, looking  round,  and  smiling  between  the 
ivory-backed  brushes.  **  The  idea  of  giving 
up  her  fortune — giving  it  to  an  Assassin !" 
That  term  of  obloquy  appeared  to  render 
some  mysterious  consolation  to  Frank  un- 
der his  recent  trials  and  present  difficulties. 
So  he  repeated  it :  ''an  Assassin."  In  his  se- 
cret mind  he  believed  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
perpetrator  of  l^e  deed  in  question  to  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  his  prey  had  been 
a  member  of  the  British  aristocracy.  But  he 
wisely  abstained  from  diverting  Mr.  Lane's 
attention  to  that  abstruse  question  in  caiiu- 
istry.  "  I  think  a  certain  friend  of  mine 
will  be  able  ,to  cure  Janet  of  that  insane 
idea,"  he  continued.  "  Love  is  a  great  phy- 
sician. And  common-sense,  when  prescribed 
by  that  practitioner,  is  more  palatable  than 
when  a  brother  administers  it.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  my  mother  says,  that  the  doctor  and 
not  the  physic  cures  the  patient.  And  then 
it's  all  moonshine  talking  about  that  Bed- 
ford Lyt«  being  ill-used.  The  notion  of  ill- 
using  an  Assassin  is  too  good!  And  pray 
why  shouldn't  yon  or  I  be  allowed  to  leave 
our  money  (if  we  happened  to  have  any)  to 
a  nice  girl  instead  of  to  Dick  Turpin  t  And 
why  could  not  Captain  Lyte  leave  his  to 
his  godchildren  f  And,  what  is  more,"  pur- 
sued Frank,  preparing  to  lubricate  his  gums 
with  some  aromatic  paste,  and  supposing 
his  queries  to  be  satisfactorily  answered — 
^  what  is  more,  he  did  happen  to  have  some 
money,  and  did  leave  it  to  them,  £12,500  to 
Blanche,  and  £12,500  to  Janet." 

Here  Frank's  monologue  was  temporarily 
interrupted  by  the  gum  paste,  applied  with 
a  small  sponge  on  the  end  of  an  ivory  stick. 
After  which  he  resumed : 

"  How  that  fellow  Baily  can  have  squan- 


dered all  Blanche's  fortune  I  can  not  think, 
nor,  indeed,  how  Captain  Lyte  can  have 
consented  to  leave  the  money  so  loosely. 
My  father  knew  nothing  about  the  cap- 
tain's will,  you  know,  till  after  his  death, 
and  Blanche  had  been  married  six  motftbs 
when  he  died.  But,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
the  Bailys  took  an  advantage  of  the  old 
gentleman,  and  have  behaved  disgracefully 
throughout.  Thank  Heaven,  Janet's  twelve 
thou'  is  safe;  and  it  shall  not  be  thrown 
away  or  given  to  an  Assassin  if  we  can  help 
it.  And  what  I  was  foolish  enough  to  say 
to  her  about  you  won't  hold  water.  It  was 
from  no  want  of  regard  to  you ;  but  when  I 
saw  you  so  averse  to  marrying,  and  Janet 
getting  so — ^you  know  what  I  mean — I  tried 
to  check  her.  I  confess  it.  I  didn't  want 
her  to  sit  'like  Patience  on  a  monument 
smiling  at  Grief,'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  I  failed.  She  stuck  to  you  through 
thick  and  thin.  And,  let  me  tell  yon,  Lane, 
though  she's  my  own  sister,  that  Janet  is 
a  very  nice  girl,  and  the  sort  of  girl  yon 
won't  pick  up  in  every  nasty  little  radical 
borough.  And  £12,500  in  consols  is  a  very 
snug  little  nest-egg.  And  the  affections  of 
a  nice  girl  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at  because 
she  has  a  little  money.  Is  she  to  forfeit  the 
love  of  an  honest  man  becanse  her  godfa- 
ther named  her  in  his  will  f  Besides  whic^ 
— Hullo  I  my  dear  fellow!  What  w  the 
matter  f ' 

Mr.  Lane's  face  was  convulsed  with  twitch- 
ings  very  alarming  to  contemplate.  "  Wa- 
ter I"  he  gasped,  or  croaked. 

Frank  handed  him  a  jtumbler  of  water 
slightly  ensanguined  with  the  cochineal 
gum  paste.  This  he  deliberately,  but  with 
a  trembling  hand,  conveyed  to  the  nape  of 
his  neck,  and  poured  down  his  own  back. 
Then  staggering  to  the  basin,  and  leaning 
over  it,  he  said,  "  Pour  on  the  back  of  my 
neck,"  which  Frank  obligingly  did,  wonder- 
ing meanwhile  at  this  sudden  illness  and  its 
hydropathic  treatment. 

Mr.  Lane  now  plunged  his  head  into  the 
large  camp  basin,  and,  after  protracted  im- 
mersions, stood  up  dripping.  Frank  threw 
a  towel  round  his  neck,  and  hopelessly  ap- 
plied other  absorbents  to  his  outward  man, 
after  which  Mr.  Lane  spoke. 

But  before  we  listen  to  what  he  said,  let 
us  follow  Janet  with  her  dreadful  news  to 
the  solitude  of  her  chamber  and  the  desola- 
tion of  her  heart.  Half  stunned  at  first,  she 
felt  the  desolation  growing  and  deepening 
upon  her  as  sensibility  returned.  With  a 
full  consciousness  and  sense  of  her  present 
misery,  ajssociations  exquisitely  painfrd,  re- 
viving ghosts  of  former  joys,  crowded  about 
her  heart.  This  humble  apartment  was  the 
scene  of  all  her  sweet  reveries.  Here  her 
conflict  with  Mr.  Lane's  stubborn  indiffer- 
ence had  been  planned,  here  her  gentle  vic- 
tory celebrated.     On  this  very  bed  she  had 
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Kit  at  the  retnm  from  tho  river  the  after- 
noon npou  which  she  liad  Bnt  seen  him. 
In  that  clo«et  nhich  served  her  ns  a  varA- 
robe  his  retainer  bad  been  kept  in  affec- 
tionate dnrance.  It  hod  lain  at  her  feet 
on  the  very  spot  which  they  now  touched. 
How  lightly  alie  hod  stepped  orcT  it  into 
lied!  calling  it  the  threshold  of  his  heart, 
and  other  graceful  similitudes.  How  heavi' 
ly  now  her  little  feet  drooped  on  the  insen- 
sate floorl  How  hard  and  cold  must  that 
man's  heart  have  been  all  the  time  when 
ibe  was  decking  it  ia  yonng  love's  flowery 
wreaths  and  pnsiei!   Not  a  tear  rose  to  Jan- 


et's eye,  not  a  tender  emotion  as  yet  min- 
gled with  her  grief.  In  her  chastisement 
she  conid  see  no  Justice,  no  reason  in  the 
f^rions  overthrow  of  her  affections.  She 
had  chosen,  as  she  thonght,  the  noblest 
man,  had  loved  him  because  he  was  good 
and  gnd-llke.  She  was  tired  of  all  that  was 
morally  mean  and  paltry  around  her,  and 
had  desired  to  worship  some  lofty  ideal 
whit^h  wnnid  lift  her  into  a  purer  region, 
where  she  might  herself  grow  np  t«>  some 
nohler  moral  stature. 

What  sin  had  there  been  in  her  passion  f 
what  littleness,  even,  of  which  she  might 
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accuse  herself,  and  so  find  retribative  jus- 
tice in  what  had  befallen  her  f  Every  one 
had  held  this  man  up  for  her  admiration, 
her  esteem.  If  she  had  venerated  him,  was 
it  not  because  he  seemed  above  them  all  in 
purity,  in  singleness  of  heart,  in  devotion, 
in  truth  t  If  she  had  loved  him  with  a  love 
in  which,  like  the  breath  of  a  hot  wind,  her 
heart  now  seemed  to  wither,  had  not  that 
love  been  the  zephyr  of  her  spring-time  t 
Who  and  what  had  turned  it  to  this  scorch- 
ing blast  t  • 

Had  she  wasted  the  breath  of  her  affec- 
tions, as  many  girls  do,  in  fanning  a  succes- 
sion of  feeble  sensuous  fanciest  Had  she 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  scrupulously  cher- 
ished her  maiden  regard,  reserving  it  till 
the  man  of  glorious  attributes  appeared, 
and  then  (dazzled  by  no  outward  splendor, 
won  by  no  vain  allurements)  given  it  to 
him  without  stint,  without  reserve,  without 
exacting  any  return  t 

By  no  unmaidenly  advances,  no  arts,  no 
coquettings,  had  she  sought  to  win  his  love, 
only  by  trying  and  praying  that  she  might 
be  worthy  of  it,  by  her  beauty  (if  that  might 
be),  by  modesty,  by  constancy,  and  single- 
ness of  purpose. 

At  this  point  in  her  reflections  footsteps 
of  two  men  passed  Janet's  door,  and  were 
lost  in  the  next  room  to  hers. 

**  And  what  has  come  of  my  two  years'  de- 
votion f "  she  asked  herself.  ''  He  strikes  me 
down.  Hr.  He  says  he  has  a  wife,  some- 
where, put  away.  He  has  loved  once  and 
for  all,  and  left  loving  before  he  ever  saw 
me.  What  does  it  mean  f  Can  it  be  true  f 
Oh,  why  did  he  not  come  to  ma,  to  me  alone, 
and  tell  me,  and  pity  me  t  Then  I  could 
have  borne  it.  He  flung  it  at  me  like  a 
stone,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  another, 
without  a  word  of  pity,  without  a  look  of 
remorse.     Hark !    What  is  that  f" 

Frank's  voice  saying,  in  a  high  key, 
^*  Hullo  I  my  dear  fellow !  What  ia  the  mat- 
ter f 

She  knew  who  "  my  dear  fellow"  was  at 
once,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  She 
sprang  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  crept  to 
the  next  door,  which  was  slightly  igar. 

"  Water !"  she  heard  Mr.  Lane  gasp.  Then 
a  pause.  Then,  "  Pour  on  the  back  of  my 
neck."  Then  a  long  splashing  and  trickling 
of  water.  After  which  she  heard  the  voice 
which  she  still  loved,  somewhat  altered,  but 
still  such  that  she  could  tell  it  among  a  thou- 
sand voices,  saying, 

**  Frank,  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  a 
great  wrong  which  I  have  done  to  you  and 
yours  unknowingly ;  I  beg  of  you  to  believe, 
unknowingly.  My  plea  for  your  considera- 
tion, your  pardon,  is  that  I  too  suffer.  I  can 
not  offer  myself  as  Janet's  husband,  because 
— I  have — a  wife." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  before  t"  ask- 
ed Frank. 


And  the  voice  went  on,  while  Janet  lean- 
ed against  the  door-post  for  support :  ^*  The 
story  of  my  marriage  is  a  horrible  secret.  I 
have  felt  obliged  to  conceal  it,  though  now 
I  see  that  in  doing  so  I  have  done  wrong." 

''You  must  have  seen  that  Janet  liked 
yon,"  urged  Frank ;  and  the  frail  form  with- 
out shuddered  against  the  friendly  door-post. 
That  she  **  liked"  him!  Conceive  the  adula- 
tion of  her  fervid  young  heart  being  called  a 
"  Wdng ."' 

**  I  had  no  eyes  but  for  her,"  replied  Mr. 
Lane.  "  My  eyes  were  blinded  by  her  beau- 
ty. I  did  not  even  see  that  I  loved  her. 
Do  you  understand,  Frank  t  I  love  her." 
(Janet  embraced  the  door-post  tenderly.) 
"  Only  three  weeks  ago,  on  the  night  of 
your  party,  I  found  it  out.  Then  I  feared 
that  she  might  return  my  love.  Since  then 
I  have  kept  away  until  to-day.  To-day  I 
have  said  words  which,  if  she  ha8  allowed 
herself  to  care  for  me,  must  indeed  cure  her 
of  this  disease." 

"  Told  her  you  had  a  wife  T"  asked  Frank. 

**  Yes ;  and  in  a  way  to  make  her  loathe 
me  as  a  coarse,  base  cur." 

A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which,  in  the 
painful  stillness  of  the  house,  the  beating 
of  Janet's  heart  was  so  audible  that  she 
feared  it  would  reveal  her  proximity  to  these 
two  men. 

Then  Frank  said:  "This  has  taken  me 
frightfully  aback.  But  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  you.  Lane.  I'm  certain  you  are  a  good 
fellow,  and  would  have  made  Janet  a  kind 
husband.  I  always  knew  you  had  some 
confounded  secret.  But  you  are  so  cold  to 
women  that  I  never  suspected  it  was  this. 
Of  course  yon  put  your  foot  in  it  when  you 
were  young  and  foolish,  and  have  grown 
wise  since.  I  was  annoyed  at  first ;  but  I 
can  find  no  fault  with  you  at  alL  You  have 
never  humbugged  Janet,  or  angled  for  her 
affection;  and  since  you  saw  danger  you 
have  acted  like  a  good  fellow.  Poor  girl ! 
It  is  very  hard  upon  her.  What  she  saw  to 
like  in  you  I  confess  I  don't  know ;  but  that 
she  does  care  for  you  I  am  certain.  She  will 
be  very  much  cut  up.  And  you  mark  my 
words :  she  will  give  up  her  fortune  to  that 
Assassin  as  sure  as  your  name  is  Lane." 

''  I  should  scarcely  think  he'd  be  such  a 
scamp  as  to  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Lane. 

"  Wouldn't  he  f  retorted  Frank.  "  You 
don't  know  the  fellow." 

*'  Don't  I  f '  thought  Mr.  Lane  to  himself. 

"It's  my  impression,"  continued  Frank, 
"  that  he  would  have  assassinated  his  aunt 
to  get  her  money  if  he  had  not  lost  his  re- 
version of  it." 

Janet  returned  to  her  solitude  with  very 
different  feelings  from  those  which  had  pos- 
sessed her  a  short  while  ago.  Something 
warm  again  stirred  at  her  heart.  Was  it 
infant  love,  or  hope,  or  merely  Joy  t  She 
had  thought  it  smitten  to  the  death,  and 
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inth  it  all  that  was  sweet  and  lovely  in  life 
had  been  enveloped  in  a  funeral  pall.  But 
this  vital  principle  had  only  been  stunned 
or  momentarily  paralyzed  with  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  sorrow  which  had  faUen  upon 
her*  It  must  have  been  some  generous  seed 
which  passed  rapidly  through  its  hour  of 
decay,  and  now  germinated  in  the  kindly 
soil  of  her  affections.  What  was  that  pen- 
etrating, life -renewing,  sympathetic  glow 
which  pierced  the  darkness  of  the  grave, 
shriveled  up  the  envious  cerement,  and  set 
the  pulses  of  the  heart  throbbing  and  palpi- 
tating with  new  vitality,  with  a  life  which 
at  once  she  knew  to  be  eternal,  undying,  al- 
ready strangling  despair,  like  an  infant  Her- 
-cules  in  its  cradle  1 

These  questions  she  could  not  answer,  al- 
though they  chased  each  other  with  a  myr- 
iad rainbow  tints  across  the  mysterious 
heaven  which  now  vaulted  all  the  former 
gloom,  and  swallowed  up  that  former  dark- 
ness in  universal  light.  All  was  grand,  splen- 
did, incomprehensible,  sublime!  Welcome 
sorrow  now,  welcome  trial,  welcome  suffer- 
ing, self-abnegation,  and  hojie  deferred,  if 
need  be.  She  could  bear  all  now.  She 
■dropped  upon  her  kneto  and  prayed  for  for- 
titude and  continued  light,  that  she  might 
.see  the  Hand  that  created  her  put  forth  to 
<;hastise  her  in  love,  and  with  a  wisdom  in- 
-wsrutable  but  worthy  of  perfect  child-like 
-trust,  that  she  might  never  again  believe 
that  she  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  never  again  stumble  so 
near  to  that  awful  fathomless  abyss  of  doubt 
and  dark  despair. 

She  rose  fiN>m  her  knees,  after  a  long  and 
fervid  outpouring  of  her  grateful  heart,  a 
gentle,  submissive,  trustful,  loving  woman. 
An  hour  before  she  wa»  a  vain  girl,  humili- 
ated, crushed,  angry,  rebellious,  and  coquet- 
ting with  despair.  • 

Now  she  went  again  to  her  mirror,  that 
,glass  wherein  she  was  wont  to  hold  counsel 
with  herself,  and  to  try  to  see  herself  with 
other  people's  eyes,  to  look  at  herself  as  it 
were  from  without. 

She  stood  before  it  meekly,  and  saw  her 
own  beauty,  and  now  for  the  first  time  rec- 
ognized it  as  the  gift  of  her  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  without  any  alloy  of  self-conceit 
or  carnal  vanity  she  thanked  the  Qiver  of 
all  good  for  that  little  yet  potent  gift,  from 
the  fullness  of  her  heart.  Again,  through 
all  the  shocks  and  pangs  which  she  had  so 
lately  endured,  a  flash  of  intense  pleasure 
forced  its  way  upward  and  outward  to  her 
eyes  and  lips,  and  broke  out  in  a  sunny  smile. 

"His  eyes  were  blifided  by  my  beauty," 
she  murmured  to  her  own  heart.  **  His  dear, 
sad  eyes !     He  loves  me.    He  loves  me." 

Then  she  sighed,  and  again  said:  "His 
dear, sad  eyes!     He  must  not  love  me.     I 
must  not  love  him.    But  I  will  wait.    I  will 
never  be  untrue  to  him  in  life  or  death." 
Vox.  L.--N<K  997.— 25 


'"Dear,  sad  eyes!"  she  murmured  again; 
"they  will  be  more  sad  now.  I  thought  to 
make  him  happy  with  my  love;  instead  of 
which  I  have  taken  his,  and  may  not  give 
him  mine.  But  I  will  always  be  true  to 
him.  "Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.'  O  my 
love !  my  love !" 

So  crying  she  turned  away  from  that  tell- 
tale mirror,  and  flung  herself  prone  upon  her 
bed,  and  wept,  aud  wept.  Nor  were  those 
copious  tears  all  bitter.  When  she  sat  up 
and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  hugging  her 
sorrow,  some  of  the  pearly  drops  trickled 
into  her  little  mouth,  and  they  tasted  very 
sweet. 

When  Mr.  Lane  reached  the  hall  he  found 
his  umbra  patiently  reclining  on  the  oak 
table.  Resuming  possession  of  this  ancient 
property,  he  marched  away  dolefully,  not- 
withstanding its  repair,  and  the  favorable 
interview  which  he  had  held  with  Miss  Lyte. 
J  "  Well,  how  did  it  go  off  T"  the  parson  in- 
quired, on  his  return  to  the  Rectory.  Mr. 
Key,  of  course,  was  alluding  to  the  impor- 
tant interview  with  Miss  Lyte,  which  had 
sunk  into  quite  a  secondary  place  in  Mr. 
Lane's  estimation.  The  words, "  How  did  it 
go  offf  grated  upon  his  highly  wrought 
sympathy  with  Janet,  of  whom  only  he  was 
thinking. 

"It  was  fearfhl,  horrible!"  he  replied, 
shuddering,  and  ciUling  to  mind  the  wild 
look  of  anguish  with  which  Janet  had  ap- 
pealed to  him  when  those  dreadful  words 
were  spoken. 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Key.  "  I  made 
sure  that  a  woman  of  experience  and  Judg- 
ment and  Christian  charity  would  take  it 
welL" 

"Take  it  well !"  rejoined  Mr.  Lane,  fierce- 
ly. "Take  it  well!  So  she  did.  What  did 
the  poor  girl  do  or  say  f  Nothing.  Noth- 
ing. But  my  brutal  heavy  hand  had  strick- 
en her  down.  Key  I  Key !  are  you  not  hu- 
man f  Are  you  blind,  man  t  I  told  her — 
told  Janet — ^that  I  have  a  -»vife^" 

The  priest  was  not  aware  how  Mr.  Lane 
had  purposed  to  do  the  task  assigned  to  him, 
although  the  secret  of  his  school-fellow's 
early  manhood  had  been  fully  confided  to 
him.  It  was  his  habit  to  look  more  at  ends 
than  at  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  attained,  and  it  seemed  to  him  well  that 
Lane  should  have  adopted  this  blunt  and 
straightforward  method.  "  It  was  a  strong 
measure,"  he  said,  "  but  I  think  you  have 
done  what  is  right." 

These  were  the  very  words  Miss  Lyte  had 
used.  How  they  Jarred  upon  his  finer  sense 
of  duty  to  one  who  had  given  him  love,  that 
priceless,  that  inestimable  boon,  the  sweet 
odorous  breath  of  a  virgin  flower,  in  return 
for  which  he  had  turned  and  trampled  upon 
it !     Right !    What  a  righteous  act  to  offer 
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to  the  powers  above !  Let  as  hope  the  a&- 
gnish  of  his  sonl  atoned  in  some  little  meas- 
ure for  the  cruel  wrong  which  he  knew  that 
he  had  done  to  avoid  the  risk  of  doing  a 
still  greater  wrong  to  that  innocent  soul. 
He  would  not  answer  this  ghostly  approba- 
tion .  Even  a  spiritual  adviser  can  not  gauge 
a  lover's  sensitive  conscience,  nor  analyze 
the  quality  of  his  grief. 

A^r  a  while  he  said,  as  if  speaking  in  a 
dream :  "  She  is  going  away  in  a  day  or  two 
to  spend  a  month  with  my  aunt.  There 
will  be  time  for  her  wound  to  heal:  eh.  Key  f ' 
"  I  think  so/'  said  the  casuist,  wishing  to 
console  his  Mend. 

''You  don't  think  so/'  retorted  the  peni- 
tent, with  savage  perversity.  ''  It  is  cow- 
ardly, cold-blooded  cruelty ;  and  you  know 
it.    I  struck  her  unmanly,  foully." 

There  he  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  cried  aloud  in  his  agony, "  My  love !  my 
love !"  unconsciously  using  the  very  words 
with  which  Janet  had  given  vent  to  her  own 
unconquerable  passion.  ^ 

The  ecclesiastic  was  genuinely  moved  at 
this  display;  for  he  knew  this  man  to  be 
strong  and  resolute,  unwont  to  be  mastered 
by  turbulent  emotions.  He  waited  till  the 
great  wave  of  passion  had  rolled  by,  and  then 
said,  gravely :  "  As  God  is  my  judge,  and  will 
hold  me  to  account  for  any  unnecessary  suf- 
fering which  I  may  cause  His  children,  I  be- 
lieve that  He  will  give  her  strength  to  bear 
this  heavy  affliction.  And  your  own  con- 
science tells  you  it  was  better  to  speak  now." 
Bat  Mr.  Lane  had  no  patience  or  courtesy 
left.  "  Let  conscience  goy  then,"  he  excUiim- 
ed.  "  Fve  had  too  much  of  it.  Let  me  feel 
like  flesh  and  blood  for  once !" 

For  a  few  moments  nature  seemed  to  tri- 
umph in  the  expression  of  his  face,  which  al- 
most betokened  the  consummate  abandon- 
ment of  principle  and  all  else  to  victorious 
love.  But  before  this  climax  was  reached 
a  quick  shudder  convulsed  his  frame,  like  a 
movement  in  still  water  coming  whence  none 
can  tell.  Again  the  flinty  aspect  of  intro- 
spective self-control  darkened  that  wilder 
flash  of  pa&ion,  and  Mr.  Lane  stood  calm 
and  strong. 

The  divine  understood  the  conflict  that 
was  being  waged  within  him,  and  respect- 
ed it.  For  in  a  restricted  and  somewhat 
ruthless  progress  Mr.  Key  had  occasionally 
paused  to  study  the  trial  of  feeling  experi- 
enced by  those  who  drift  upon  the  sea  of 
human  passion,  vainly  trying  to  shajie  some 
course  by  two  uncertain  stars  which  they 
fondly  call  Moral  Right  and  Abstract  Truth. 
''  Never  mind  what  I  say.  Key,"  Mr.  Lane 
resumed,  quietly.  **  I  have  a  cross  of  the 
Malay  in  my  blood,  you  know,  and  it  will 
break  out  now  and  then.  Besides,  you  know 
the  tongue  is  an  unruly  member." 

' "  But  I  do  mind  what  yoa  feel,"  the  divine 
replied.     "  The  battle  is  for  the  strong,  my 


friend,  and  the  victor's  crown  of  eternal 
laurel." 

As  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  of  his  friend's 
recovered  composure,  Mr.  Key  asked  several 
questions  about  the  way  in  which  Miss  Lyte 
had  received  him,  and  the  extent  of  her 
knowledge  in  his  affairs.  Mr.  Lane  satisfied 
his  inquiries,  and,  indeed,  had  a  most  sat- 
isfactory report  to  make  on  this  subject. 
Baily's  dishonest  behavior  had  shaken  the 
lady's  belief  in  his  version  of  a  certain  old  and 
grievous  story,  and  only  on  this  very  morn- 
ing she  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Balbry  which  disposed  her  to  ex- 
tend a  greater  lenience  to  her  nephew  than 
he  had  ever  hoped  to  receive  at  the  handa 
of  man  or  woman  in  his  projier  and  original 
person  as  Bedford  Lyte.  Of  course  the  read- 
er is  aware  by  this  time  (if,  indeed,  the  veil 
has  not  been  transparent  throughout)  that 
Mr.  Lane  and  Bedford  Lyte  are  one  and  the 
same  person ;  but  it  suits  the  exigencies  of 
the  story  to  retain  the  fictitious  name  which 
he  has  borne  so  long,  and  by  which  alone 
several  of  our  dramatia  personat  knew  him  to 
the  end.  He  appeared,  however,  to  derive 
little  consolation  from  his  relative's  gener- 
osity. When  a  mortal  and  agonizing  wound 
is  rankling  in  the  breast,  the  sufferer  would 
almost  rather  receive  stabs  in  other  placea 
than  have  his  insignificant  wounds  dressed 
and  bandaged.  These  small  alleviations 
only  seem  to  mock  the  greater  malady  which 
they  are  powerless  to  assaiL 

When  this  conversation  was  brought  ta 
a  close  Mr.  Lane  went  away  alone,  much 
Key's  disappointment,  for  the  ecclesiastic 
had  conceived  a  hearty  friendship  for  the 
Assassin,  and  feared  that  Mr.  Lane's  purpose 
was  to  shut  himself  up  and  be  alone  with 
his  sorrow. 

This  apprehension  was  warranted  by  the 
event,*  for  the  rector  saw  nothing  of  his  pa- 
rishioner during  the  next  two  days,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  old  Ada  came  to 
him  after  even -song  with  a  pitifal  tale. 
'^Master  has  a-shat  hisself  up  with  them 
dratted  birds,"  she  said,  "  and  he  won't  let 
me  nor  Mr.  Graves  come  a-nigh  him,  and  he 
ain't  had  bite  nor  sup  sin'  he  came  back 
from  London ;  and  deary  me,  a-deary !" 

Two  high  festivals  of  the  Church  I  and  a 
Christian  man  not  take  bite  nor  sap  from 
St.  John's  mom  till  the  day  after  the  Holy 
Innocents! 

The  Reverend  Cyprian  was  amazed. 


TRUE  FITNESS. 

Ths  Fit  l8  the  Belonging— that  which  groweth 

From  within  ontwird ;  the  soars  own  raiment, 

Conforming  nowise  to  an  ontward  fashion; 

Her  garb  (it  may  be  from  the  world's  gaze  hidden. 

Or  sweetly  be  revealed  to  few  hearts  only), 

In  which  She  stands  in  God*s  sight  and  the  angels^ 

Unshamed,  though  to  profane  eyes  She  were  naked. 
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MECHANICAL  PBOOBSSa~m. 

OUR  space  will  allow  of  scarcely  moie 
than  a  recapitulation  of  the  remaining 
achieyements  which  distingnish  the  present 
century.  The  subject  of  Printing,  however, 
must  be  reserved  for  fuUer  treatment. 

ELEVATORS. 

The  devatoTf  as  an  ordinary  apparatus  in 
a  hotel,  business  house,  or  building  devoted 
to  offices,  is  an  American  institution.  The 
man-engine  and  the  hoisting  platform  or 
cage  have  been  for  nearly  a  century  the  or- 
dinary means  of  ascending  mining  shafts ; 
the  cage  haa  more  lately  been  introduced 
into  factories  to  save  the  operators  the  labor 
of  climbing,  and  now  the  winding  apparatus 
has  been  much  improved,  the  car  luxuri- 
ously furnished  and  lighted,  and  safety  de- 
vices introduced  to  prevent  overwinding 
and  to  arrest  descent  if  the  rope  breaks. 

There  are  three  principal  forms :  1.  That 
in  which  the  winding  drum  is  driven  by  a 
steam-engine,  the  rope  passing  over  a  pulley 
above  the  shaft,  and  thence  downward  to 
the  suspended  cage.  2.  The  hydraulic  ele- 
vator, in  which  the  water  from  the  city  main 
acts  upon  a  ram  with  great  force,  Bnd  fleets, 
as  the  sailor  might  say,  the  blocks  of  a  com- 
pound tackle,  drawing  upon  the  rope  which 
passes  over  the  sheaves  at  a  rate  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  sheaves  involved. 
3.  The  direct  hydraulic  lift;  in  this  the 
platform  is  supported  by  a  piston  working 
in  a  cylinder  into  which  water  is  admitted 
from  the  city  main.  This  requires  a  piston 
as  long  above  the  lowest  floor  as  the  height 
to  be  lifted,  and  a  well  or  cylinder  as  great 
a  length  below  it.  As  the  water  runs  into 
the  cylinder  it  acts  against  the  lower  end 
of  the  piston,  and  when  the  platform  is  to 
be  lowered,  a  faucet  is  opened,  which  al- 
lows the  water  to  escape.  It  is  safe,  and  is 
probably  a  French  invention — ^the  Aeoeiueur 
JSdaux. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican system  of  hoisting  and  storing  grain, 
forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  views 
of  our  sea-board  and  lake  cities.  An  eleva- 
tor-leg, as  it  is  termed,  reaches  into  the  bin 
or  wdd  into  which  the  wagons  or  cars  have 
been  discharged,  or  into  the  hold  of  the 
vesseL  This  leg  is  the  extension  device 
round  which  passes  an  endless  belt  with 
cups,  each  of  which  runs  up  full  of  grain 
and  discharges  into  a  hopper  above,  where 
the  grain  is  weighed,  and  from  whence  it 
passes  by  spouts  to  the  various  bins.  From 
these  it  is  drawn,  when  reshipped,  into  cars 
or  vessels. 

In  the  American  practice  the  grain  is  dis- 


charged into  the  hopper  of  a  weighing  ma- 
chine gauged  exactly  for  one  hundred  bush- 
els; by  opening  a  valve  the  contents  are 
sent  by  a  spout  to  the  bin,  the  valve  closed, 
and  the  elevating  process  resumed.  Seven 
thousand  bushels  an  hour  are  thus  weighed. 
An  elevator  at  Milwaukee  is  280  feet  long 
and  80  feet  wide.  The  total  length  of  the 
great  driving-belt,  urged  by  a  200  horse- 
power engine,  is  280  feet^  that  is,  the  half, 
extending  from  cellar  to  comb,  is  140  feet, 
and  the  down  half  is  of  course  equal  to  it. 
This  belt  is  36  inches  wide  and  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  made  of  six  plies 
or  thicknesses  of  canvas,  with  sheets  of  India 
rubber  laid  between  them.  It  drives  nine 
receiving  elevators,  or  belts  set  with  buck- 
ets, each  of  which  lifts  the  grain  140  feet. 
The  buckets  are  made  of  thick  tin  bound 
with  hoop-iron,  and  are  well  riveted  to  the 
belt  at  intervals  of  fourteen  inches.  They 
are  6  inches  across  the  mouth,  18  inches  long, 
and  when  frill  each  contains  a  peck.  They 
do  not  usually  go  up  quite  full,  but,  allow- 
ing for  this,  there  are  100  pecks  (25  bushels) 
loaded  on  one  side  of  the  belt  whenever  it 
is  at  work.  If  all  nine  are  running  at  once, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
lifted  on  these  swift-running  belts  is  225 
bushels.  The  established  weight  of  a  bush- 
el of  No.  2  Milwaukee  Spring  is  55  pounds. 
This  would  make  the  total  lift  of  the  receiv- 
ing elevators  during  the  time  they  are  at 
work  over  12,000  pounds. 

The  bins  into  which  this  wheat  is  poured 
are  of  great  size,  being  60  feet  deep,  20  wide, 
and  10  across,  containing  12,000  cubic  feet. 
The  total  receiving  and  storing  capacity  of 
this  buUding  ia  1,500,000  bushels.  Of  the 
crop  of  1869  it  received  7,000,000  bushels. 

In  discharging  into  the  lake  grain  ves- 
sels, as  soon  as  a  ship  is  moored  beside  an 
elevator  the  hatches  are  removed,  and  great 
spduts  extended  over  them  from  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  bins  described.  The  gate  is 
raised,  and  a  torrent  of  wheat  pours  down. 
The  loading  power  of  these  spouts  is  12,000 
bushels  an  hour.  A  vessel  with  a  capacity 
for  18,000  bushels  may  be  loaded  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg 
schooners,  and  vessels  destined  for  the 
WeUand  Canal,  usually  take  from  12,000  to 
20,000  bilshels.  The  Buffalo  vessels  are  lar- 
ger, often  receiving  30,000,  and  in  a  few 
cases  45,000  bushels. 

No  other  mode  of  handling  grain  has  ever 
been  devised  which  affords  such  facilities 
for  unloading,  weighing,  storing,  loading, 
moving  from  one  bin  to  another  for  exam- 
ination or  for  ventilation.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  shovel,  sack,  and  the  hoisting  chain, 
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or  else  the  wheelbarrow,  were  the  usual  fa- 
cilities of  the  grain  merchant. 

DOMESTIC  MACHDnSRT. 

DomesHo  madhinery  is  not  the  least  Impor- 
tant of  the  features  which  characterize  the 
present  age. 

The  sewing-maekine  is  an  American  inven- 
tion of  the  last  forty  years.  As  was  pre- 
yionsly  remarked  of  reaperf,  the  European 
attempts  at  making  machines  to  supersede 
the  hand  method  served  to  exhibit  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  problem,  but  in  no  important 
degree  to  solve  it.  The  shoe-sewing  ma- 
chine of  Thomas  Saint,  patented  in  England 
in  1790,  had  a  single  throad,  which  was  driv- 
en by  a  forked  needle  through  a  hole  pre- 
viously punched  by  an  awl,  and  was  then 
caught  by  a  looper  which  held  the  loop  so 
that  it  was  entered  by  the  needle  and 
thread  in  their  next  descent,  making  a  cro- 
chet stitch.  The  feed  and  the  stitch-tight- 
ening movements  were  automatic. 

The  sewing-machine  of  Thimonnier,  of 
Paris,  was  used  in  1830  for  making  army 
clothing.  Eighty  of  these  machines,  made 
of  wood,  were  destroyed. by  a  mob,  which 
regarded  them  as  an  '*  invention  of  tiie  ene- 
my." They  were  afterward  made  of  metal. 
Adams  and  Dodge,  of  Monkton,  Vermont,  in 
1818,  and  more  especially  J.  J.  Greenough, 
of  New  York,  in  1842,  added  improvements. 
Walter  Hunt,  1832-35,  made  and  sold  lock- 
stitch sewing-machines,  but  neglected  to 
pursue  the  business,  which  consequently  at- 
tracted but  little  attention  at  the  time.  His 
extreme,  versatility  prevented  success ;  his 
inventions  absorbed  his  time,  and  he  seem- 
ingly had  none  left  for  securing  the  pecun- 
iary results  of  his  genius.  He  Just  missed, 
and  by  mere  inattention,  one  of  the  grandest 
opportunities  of  the  century.  Elias  Howe, 
with  inferior  inventive  abilities,  but  with 
an  adaptedness  to  follow  out  a  single  object 
persistently,  and  with  business  ability,  reap- 
ed the  field.  The  world,  as  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  previously,  thanks  the  man 
who  gives  an  improvement  into  its  hands. 
The  name  of  Elias  Howe  is  indissolubly  as- 
sociated with  the  success  of  the  sewing- 
machine.  This  machine  is  no  exception  to 
the  ordinary  rule  that  an  invention  is  a 
growth  rather  than  an  inspiration,  and  the 
discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  invent- 
ors has  been  both  voluminous  and  acrimo- 
nious. Examiners,  commissioners,  judges, 
each  in  their  turn  have  found  it  a  very  knot- 
ty question  how  to  apportion  the  respective 
credits.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  conceive 
the  need  and  apply  one's  mind  to  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  problem.  Then  come  the  de- 
tails. The  original  machine  had  a  simple 
needle,  and  made  a  running  stitch ;  next  we 
see  a  machine  which  made  a  succession  of 
loops,  forming  a  crocket  stitch ;  here  the  ma- 
chine paused  a  while.    A  score  of  years  was 


passed  in  devising  modes  of  feeding,  contin- 
uous or  intermitting,  by  various  arrange- 
ments of  parts.  The  greatest  advance  up 
to  that  time  was  the  lock  stitch,  invented 
by  Hunt,  and  made  by  passing  a  shuttle 
containing  a  lower  thread  through  the  loop 
of  an  upper  thread  carried  down  through 
the  cloth  by  an  eye-iM>inted  needle.  This 
was  also  the  feature  of  the  "  Howe"  machine. 
Following  this  were  many  improvements, 
variations,  and  nice  adjustments,  such  as  A. 
B.  Wilson's  four-motion  feed  and  rotating 
looping -hook,  the  latter  of  which  draws 
down  the  needle  thread,  and  drops  through 
it  the  spool  containing  the  lower  thread. 
There  is  no  room  here  even  to  recite  the 
prominent  improvements.  Finally,  the  ma- 
chine is  much  indebted  to  the  skill  and  en- 
terprise of  the  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
in  whose  hands  it  has  grown  to  the  won- 
derful proportions  it  now  exhibits.  With- 
out impugning  the  genius  of  the  earlier  in- 
ventors, it  may  still  be  said  that  the  present 
proximate  perfection  of  the  machine  is  due 
to  the  men  who  took  up  the  work  where 
Howe  left  it. 

The  original  Howe  machine  had  a  curved 
eye-pointed  needle  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
vibrating  lever,  and  carrying  the  upper 
thread.  The  shuttle,  carrying  the  lower 
thread  between  the  needle  and  the  upper 
thread,  was  driven  in  its  race  by  means  of 
two  stalkers  carried  on  the  ends  of  vibra- 
ting arms  worked  4>y  two  cams.  The  cloth 
was  attached  by  pins  on  the  edge  of  a  thin 
steel  rib  called  a  baster-plate,  which  had 
holes  engaged  by  the  teeth  of  a  small  in- 
termittingly  moving  pinion.  This  was  the 
feed,  and  clumsy  enough. 

Space  permits  but  one  illustration,  and 
the  Singer  is  g^ven  as  a  representative  ma- 
chine. The  well-known  table  and  treadle 
are  omitted,  and  the  principal  working 
parts  only  are  shown.  The  motion  derived 
firom  the  treadle  is  imparted  to  the  hori- 
zontal shafts,  and  communicated  in  two 
directions  to  the  needle  bar  and  to  the  ehtU- 
tie  driver,  Vaiious  subsidiary  movements 
occur  which  are  tolerably  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  need  not  be  explained  at  length. 

About  2000  patents  have  been  granted  in 
the  United  States  for  sewing-machines: 
one  improvement  after  another,  until  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  devices.  Some 
have  reference  to  special  parts,  others  are 
adaptations  of  the  machine  to  new  uses  and 
materials  to  which  it  had  not  before  been 
accustomed. 

If  required  to  point'out  ^hree  mechanical 
contrivances  upon  which  the  most  extraor- 
dinary versatility  of  invention  has  been  ex- 
pended, the  writer  would  most  unhesitating- 
ly instance  the  harvetter,  the  breecMoading 
fire-amif  and  the  eewing-mac^ine ;  each  of 
these  has  thousands  of  patents,  and  each  of 
them  is  the  growth  of  the  last  forty  years. 
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Althongli  each  of  tliese  waa  on  truJ,  and 
to  some  extent  a  sncoesa,  previous  to  1850, 
yet  it  may  ba  said,  in  general  tenns,  that 
their  celebrity  and  OBefolneBS  date  &om 
about  that  time.  The  Hnaaey  and  H'Cor- 
mick  reapers  were  largely  introdaced  U>  out 
countrymen  by  their  success  at  the  London 
World's  Fair  in  1S51 ;  the  breech-loaders 
irere  forced  apon  an  nnirilling  Ordnance 
Bnreaa  by  the  exigencies  of  the  late  war, 
the  demand  of  the  public,  and  the  stem  de- 
termination of  some  oivilions  who  were  in 
authority ;  the  fiist  Tolnable  working  sew- 
ing-machine was  the  "  Singer,"  made  in  the 
foU  of  1850.  Last  year  (1873)  about  600,000 
■ewing -machines  were  made  and  soldj 
232,444  of  these  were  of  the  "  Singer." 

The  security  of  patents  has  encouraged 
men  of  talent,  capital,  and  enterprise  to  en- 
gage in  the  sewing-machine  hnsiness,  and 
as  much  as  (40,000,000  is  now  estimated  to 
be  employed  in  that  manufaeture.  The 
retail  prices  of  Mwiog-mochlnes  bear  no 
proper  relation  to  their  coat,  bnl  the  prices 
to  the  conanmer  result  &om  the  method 
of  selling  by  means  of  a  system  of  agen- 
cies and  traveling  canvassers,  to  the  latter 
of  whom  so  large  a  profit  is  allowed  that 
they  can  afford  to  sell  them  on  time,  on  ' 
al,  or  on  payment  by  installments.  There 
are  cheaper  means,  as  with  ordinary  tools 
and  articles  of  consumption  and  wear,  of 
bringing  the  producer  and  consumer  togeth- 
er ;  but  in  Che  sale  of  sewing-machiiieB  no 
substitute  has  been  found  for  the  personal 
solicitations  of  canvassers,  who  scour  the 
country  with  their  wagons,  and  receive  for 
their  pay  one-half  of  the  purchase  price. 


The  organization  of  the  corps  of  agento  by 
the  general  agent  absorbs  another  fifteen 
per  cent.,  so  that  the  mannfaotnier  receives 
only  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  price. 
This  system  will  not  Isst  longer  than  the 
necessity  for  personal  effort  at  the  homes  of 
the  people ;  and  when  it  becomes  an  estab- 
lished wanf  in  .every  family,  as  it  is  now  an 
actual  need,  the  price  may  be  expected  to 
come  down  to  what  will  afford  bnt  a  usual 
profit  upon  the  capital  and  skill  employed. 
The  principal  patents  have  already  expired, 
and  the  business  will  soon  be  open  to  com- 
petition, when  the  best  devised  and  coii- 
structed  machines  will  be  told  merely  on 
their  own  merits,  without  the  adventitious 
aids  of  exclusive  rightfl  to  sustain  prices. 

The  business  of  boot  and  shoe  making 
has  received  a  fillip  from  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  enriching  the  manuiacturerB 
and  cheapening  the  product.  Without  oc- 
cupying room  by  even  naming  the  macblDea 
which  furnish  the  shoe  factory,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  H'Kay  sewing-machine  was 
the  result  of  three  years'  mental  labor  and 
hond'WOik,  and  involved  an  expenditure  of 
(130,000  before  a  practical  working  machine 
was  completed  and  put  in  operation  in  1861. 
Since  this  time  225,000,000  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes  have  been  made  on  these  machines  in 
the  United  States,  besides  many  millions  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A 
Tety  Bkillfol  operator  has  occasionally  sewed 
as  many  as  900  pairs  in  a  day  of  ten  hours, 
and  any  good  operator  can  easily  sew  &om 
500  to  600  purs  per  day. 

The  hrittkig-maehiHe  is  another  form  of 
iron-fingered  cmiosity,  which  will  knit  at 
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mpled  rate,  and  with  admirable 
of  tension.  It  is  singnlftr,  too,  the 
Toriety  of  stitch  that  nay  be  made  on  the 
machiae  by  certtun  peculiar  dispodtioiu  and 
combinations  of  tlie  needles. 

We  must  not  forget  the  apple-parer,  which 
waa  quoted  some  thirty  years  since  in  En- 
gland as  the  hut  comical  vagaiy  of  the  fim- 
ny  and  awlcward  American  cooBln.  A  par- 
ing bee  may  be  had  without  apple-paiers, 
bat  it  takes  much  longer  to  empty  the  ap- 
ple baskets  and  Gil  the  kettle  with  the  quar- 
ters, which  are  et«wed  in  boiled  cider  to 
make  apple-butter  for  the  winter  pies  and 
"sasa."  It  was  no  chance  thought  or  mere 
whim  that  set  our  folks  to  work.  American 
patents  for  apple-pai«i8  were  granted  in 
1803,  1809,  1810,  and  since  that  time  about 
eighty  patents  have  been  granted  for  other 
implements  for  the  same  purpose. 

Besides  this  we  have  for  the  cook 
kitchen-maid  the  almond-peeler,  pea  and 
bean  .shellers,  peach  and  cherry  stoners, 
raisin  -  seeders,  bread  and  cheese  cutters, 
butter-workers,  sausage  grinders  and  stnff- 
ere,  coffee-mills,  corn-poppers,  cream-freez- 
ers, dish-washers,  egg-boileis,  floni-siftere, 
Sat-irons,  knife -sbarpeneis,  and  lemon- 
squeezers.  Then  we  have  for  the  dairy- 
maid the  milking-machines,  mllk-coolers, 
chums,  cheese-presses,  and  a  number  of  oth- 
er aids  to  leisure. 

We  have,  moreoTer,  the  haby-Jtunper  and 
baby-walker  for  the  nursery,  and  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  brooms,  mops,  carpet  stretch- 
en  aud  fasteners,  for  tlie  footman  and  honse- 

Nor  must  the  noMng-niaAiite,  another 
strictly  American  notion,  be  disregarded. 

t 


the  onts  of  invention  have  been  wonderAd- 
ly  diveraifled  The  typical  forms  are,  agi- 
tators, rubbers  (reciprocating  aud  rotary), 
centrifugal,  pressure-rollers,  pounders,  dash- 
era,  plunger  and  balls,  and  the  circulatory 
system. 

The  wringer,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  rub- 
ber rollers,  is  a  necessary  laundry  imple- 

In  former  times  strong  rooms  and  iron- 
bonnd  oaken  boxes  were  used  to  hold  the 
cash  and  the  munimeute  of  merchants  and 
families.  Such  chests  were  fastened  by  let- 
ter locks,  which  are  the  predecessors  of  our 
permutation  locks.  These  boxes  were  hard- 
ly burglar-proof,  and  no  defense  against  fire, 
bnt  were  a  security  against  pecnlaticm  by 
dishonest  servanta. 

About  1776  began  the  manufacture  of 
sheet-iron  saf^  banded  with  hoop  iron 
crossing  on  the  ontslde  at  right  angles. 
These  were  fsstened  by  locks  throwing  sev- 
eral bolts,  and  also  by  a  bar  with  hasp,  sta- 
ple, and  padlocks.  Cast-iion  chests  were 
used  in  1800. 

Attempts  were  previously  made  to  render 
strong  rooms  fire-proof  by  boildingthe  walls 
double  and  pouring  in  gypsum ;  but  the  first 
attempts  at  fire-proof  portable  safes  were 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  con- 
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sisted  of  wooden  boxes  covered  with  sheet 
iron  and  riveted  bands,  and  an  intervening 
thickness  of  gypsnm. 

After  various  experiments,  in  which  the 
wooden  box  was  saturated  with  potash  lye 
or  alum  to  render  4t  incombustible,  and  was 
coated  inside  the  sheet-iron  casing  with  clay, 
lime,  graphite,  or  mica,  the  boxes  were  made 
of  iron  inside  and  outside,  with  intervening 
non-combustible  material,  and  known  as 
'' double  chests.''  Such  was  the  fire-proof 
safe  patented  in  England  in  1801.  Asbes- 
tus  was  used  in  1834.  Chubb  in  1835  at- 
tempted to  make  the  safe  burglar-proof  by 
lining  it  with  steel  or  case-hardened  iron 
plates. 

In  1843  Wilder  made  a  safe  of  heavy  plates 
of  iron,  with  a  filling  of  hydrated  gypsum. 
Hydraulic  cement,  steatite,  alum,  and  the 
neutralised  and  dried  residuum  of  the  so- 
called  soda-water  manufacture,  were  suc- 
cessively used. 

Another  idea  was  to  connect  the  inter- 
vening space  of  the  safe  wilh  the  water 
main,  to  prevent  a  charring  heat  from  reach- 
ing IJie  contents  when  the  outside  became 
exposed  to  fire. 

Liillie  used  slabs  of  chilled  cast  iron,  and 
fiowed  cast  iron  over  wrought -iron  ribs. 
Herring  made  safes  with  boiler-iron  exteri- 
or, hardened  steel  inner  safe,  and  the  inter- 
space filled  with  a  casting  of  firanklinite 
over  rods  of  soft  steel. 

The  American  safe  of  the  best  quality  is 
really  a  first-class  production,  and  is  not 
equaled  elsewhere.  The  locks  are  also  won- 
derful specimens  of  ingenuity,  worthy  of  an 
extended  notice. 

Safe-deposit  companies  in  our  principal 
cities  have  ranks  of  safes  with  curious  un- 
pickable  locks  inclosed  in  a  chamber  with 
grated  doors,  lighted  by  gas,  and  watched 
by  attendants.  These  are  rented  to  private 
parties. 

Various  plans  have  also  been  devised  to 
give  notice  of  tampering  with  the  safe — 
electro -magnetic  alarms,  whistles  sounded 
by  setting  free  a  body  of  compressed  air  im- 
prisoned between  the  air-tight  walls,  gen- 
erating asphyxiating  gas  in  the  chamber  to 
choke  the  burglars.  It  is  a  race  between 
the  skilled  mechanic  and  the  equally  skill- 
ful professional  thief. 

FIRE-ARMS  AND  ORDNANCE. 

From  the  old  wall  piece  or  arquebuse  with 
which  the  Swiss  defeated  Charles  the  Bold 
in  1476,  to  the  Sharps,  Remington,  Win- 
chester, or  Maynard  rifle,  or  the  Parker  shot- 
gun, is  a  great  step.  So  of  the  pieces  used 
by  the  cavalry  of  1554,  and  named  from  Pls- 
toja,  to  the  Colt  or  the  Smith  and  Wesson 
revolver  of  our  day.  Equally  great  is  the 
advance  in  ordnance  from  the  cannon  used 
4it  the  siege  of  Cordova,  1280,  and  those  with 
which  Ferdinand  captured  Gibraltar  fix)m 


the  Moors  in  1306.  The  bore  of  the  larger 
cannon  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  as  great  as  any  modem  pieces ; 
but  they  earned  large  stones,  had  small 
powder  chambers  like  a  mortar,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  withstood  the  modem 
charges  of  powder.  The  bronze  gun  Tzar 
Poa9ckkay  cast  a.d.  1586,  had  a  boie  of  36 
inches;  its  projectile  was  said  to  weigh 
2000  pounds,  but  its  powder  chamber  had 
only  19  inches  bore,  only  about  1  to  3.6  the 
area  of  the  ball  chamber.  Its  weight  was 
86,248  pounds.  The  bronze  gun  of  Bejapoor, 
A.D.  1548,  had  a  calibre  of  28.5  inches,  weight 
89,600  pounds ;  that  of  Mohammed  II.,  a.d. 
1464, 25  inches,  weight  41,888  pounds. 

The  modem  guns  are  of  scarcely  equal 
calibre^  seldom  of  greater  weight,  but  are  of 
very  much  greater  strength,  and  the  force 
of  the  projectile,  due  to  its  velocity,  may  be 
said  to  be  out  of  comparison  greater  than 
that  of  those  pieces  of  antiquity. 

The  Woolwich  (England)  35-ton  gun 
weighs  79,064  pounds ;  the  large  Armstrong 
(Big  Will),  50,400;  Kmpp's  14-inch,  100,000; 
Rodman's  smooth-bore  20-inch,  116,497.  Ev- 
ery body  is  casting  heavier  and  heavier  guns, 
and  these  figures  will  not  long  represent  the 
condition  of  things.  The  latest  advance  is 
in  the  guns  for  the  British  armor-clad  Inftex- 
ibU,  which  has  armor  24  inches  thick,  and  is 
to  be  furnished  with  four  guns  of  81  tons 
weight  each  (181,440  pounds).  The  total 
length  of  this  gun,  including  the  plug-screw 
at  the  breech  end,  is  27  feet ;  length  of  bore, 
24  feet ;  calibre  not  determined,  but  either 
14  or  16  inches.  The  ball  of  the  piece,  reck- 
oned at  14  inches  calibre,  will  be  from  1000 
to  1200  pounds,  the  charge  of  powder  one- 
sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  ball.  The  1000- 
pound  shot,  at  an  initial  velocity  of  1300 
feet  per  second,  will  have  a  punching  force 
of  11,715  foot-tons,  the  ball  of  1200  pounds  a 
penetrative  force  of  14,058  foot-tons.  Eight 
years  ago  the  English  7-ton  gun  was  con- 
sidered the  limit  of  production.  Entirely 
new  sets  of  tools  and  plants  have  succeed- 
ed each  other,  as  the  35-ton  and  61-ton  guns 
have  been  produced. 

In  getting  gracefUUy  back  again  from  the 
great  guns  of  the  world  to  the  military  and 
sporting  arms,  we  may  pause  a  moment  to 
regard  a  class  of  weapons  which  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  each,  known  as  ma- 
chine guns,  having  a  plurality  of  barrels,  and 
mounted  upoq  a  carriage.  The  first  hint  of 
these  was  a  piece  upon  a  tripod,  having  a 
chambered  breech  revolving  behind  a  single 
barrel.  This  was  patented  in  England  in 
1718.  The  clumsy  contrivance  which  Fieschi 
used  in  firing  on  Louis  Philippe  had  a  row  of 
barrels  fired  simultaneously,  and  anticipated 
'in  the  horizontal  arrangement  of  its  barrels 
the  Requa  battery  in  this  country  and  the 
Abbertini  mitrailleur  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.    The  mitrailleur  of  the  French  has 
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a  cliiHt«t  of  bairelB,  in  whoBe  rear  is  plac«d 
a  chambered  plate,  each  of  whose  chambers 
coTTeeponds  to  one  of  the  clnster  of  baireU, 
against  whose  rear  it  is  locked  before  firing. 

The  most  efficient  weapons,  all  things 
considered,  are  the  Giatling  battely  gnu  and 
the  Taylor  machine  gnu. 

The  Gatling  gon,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Oatling,  of  Indianapolis,  has  cow  a  regular 
place  in  the  military  equipment  of  the  United 
States  and  of  England.  It  has  a  rerolving 
cluster  of  parallel  barrels,  in  the  rear  of 
each  of  which,  and  rotating  therewith,  is 
its  own  loading,  firing,  and  spent  capsule 
retracting  mechanism.  The  nsnal  American 
ammunition  witli  metallic  capsule  and  the 
fulminate  in  the  flange  is  nsed.  The  bar- 
rels and  the  mechanisms  for  loading  and 
firing  are  rigidly  secured  upon  an  axial 
shaft,  which  is  revolved  b;  means  of  bevel 
gearing  and  a  crank.  The  anunnnition  is 
fed  in  at  a  hopper.  Each  barrel  receives  its 
charge  as  it  comes  to  the  top  in  the  coui«e 
of  it«  revolutions,  and  fites  as  it  comes  t« 
its  lowest  position,  the  firing  being  thus 
conseontive,  and  with  a  rapidity  depending 
upon  the  rat«  of  n>tation  of  the  crank.  The 
complement  of  the  hopper,  400  cartridges, 
may  be  fired  in  one  minnte  if  desired.  The 
gan  is  manofoctuied  at  the  Colt  Works, 
Hartford. 

The  Taylor  gnn  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  has  a 
cluster  of  stationary  barrels,  ia  the  rear  of 
which  is  a  chamber  t«  receive  the  cartridges; 
these  are  secured  in  a  charging  block,  and 
forced  into  the  barrels  by  a  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  vertical  han^e  seen  in  the  en- 
graving. This  handle  is  attached  to  an  os- 
cillating sleeve  having  internal  stads,  which 
work  in  spiral  grooves  in  a  sliding  breech 
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cylinder.  The  Utter  carries  plangers,  one' 
for  each  barrel,  containing  centnil  firing 
pins,  retracted  by  rotation  of  a  crank  shaft 
carrying  suitable  tappets,  so  that  Ibe  bar- 
rels may  be  discharged  in  rapid  succession. 
The  piece  is  bnilt  at  the  Remington  Works,. 
IlioD,  New  York. 

The  military  and  sporting  rifles  and  shot- 
guns of  onr  country  have  no  superiors.  Thft 
lat«  trial  at  Creedmoor  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Irish  teams  has  not  proved  the  supC' 
riority  of  the  breech-loader  over  the  maule- 
loader,  nor  conversely ;  nor  is  there  any  dif- 
ference worth  mentioning  between  a  string 
of  931  (Irish)  and  of  93A  (American)  in  a  pos- 
sible 1080.  It  proves,  however,  tlie  excel- 
lent charact«r  of  the  gnns  and  the  steadi- 
ness, sight,  and  skill  of  the  men  on  both 
sides.  The  value  of  the  breech-loading  gnn 
has  been  determined  by  other  considerations 
than  the  actual  shooting  force,  as  rapidity 
of  loading,  the  avoidance  of  shifting  the  gnn 
end  for  end  in  loading,  and  also  of  assam- 
ing  positions  in  handling  which  expose  the 
marksman.  The  American  style  of  fixed  am- 
munition, carrying  its  fulminate  in  the  base 
of  the  cartridge,  haa  also  a  great  conven- 
ience, and  has  riveted  the  former  conclusion 
of  the  greater  value  of  the  breech-loader. 

The  cartridge  was  introduced  by  Gustavas 
AdolphuB,  who  was  kilted  at  Lut«en  in  1632. 
It  at  first  only  contained  the  powder,  the 
bullets  being  carried  in  a  bag.  The  idea  of 
using  sheet  metal  for  cartridge  cases  origi- 
nat«d  with  the  French.  In  1826  Cazalat  pat- 
ent«d  a  metallic  cartridge  case,  drawn  ^m 
a  single  piece  of  copper,  and  having  an 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  base  for  the 
communication  of  fire  &om  the  fulminate,. 
which  was  covered  with  water-proof  paper. 
Lefaucheuz  ood  Flobort,  of  Paris,  improved 
and  introduced  the  metallic  cartridge,  bnt  it 
has  received  its  final  improvements  in  this- 
conntry,  being,  in  fact,  a  prominent  feature> 
in  what  is  known  as  tlie  American  tjiitan. 
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The  systems  of  breech-loading  are  three : 
the  '^ movement  of  barrel,"  the  "movement 
of  breech  block/'  and  the  "  revolver."  Of 
these  genera  there  are  thirteen  species  and 
twenty-six  varieties.  Of  the  different  modes 
there  are  about  1050  patents  in  the  United 
States  Patent-office,  beginning  with  the  pat- 
ent of  J.  H.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  in  I81I, 
for  a  rising  breech  block,  which  slipped  from 
behind  the  bore  to  allow  the  cartridge  to  be 
inserted  at  the  breech.  Ten  thousand  of 
these  arms  were  made  for  the  United  States 
government  between  1811  and  1839,  and  some 
of  them  were  captured  at  the  taking  of  Fort 
Donelson. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  use  of  breech- 
loaders dates  back  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  form  of  arm  being  almost  as  old  as  the 
muzzle-loader,  the  actual  use  of  breech-load- 
ers on  a  large  scale  in  military  service,  or 
the  habitual  use  of  them  by  sportsmen,  is 
quite  modern.  The  Hall  gun  of  1811,  men- 
tioned above,  was  manufactured  on  a  small 
scale,  and  appears  to  have  been  looked  up 
in  arsenals,  where  it  was  forgotten.  The 
needle-gun  was  introduced  into  the  Prussian 
service  to  a  limited  extent  in  1646,  and  into 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  soon  lUterward. 
The  Schleswig  -  Holstein  war  was  fought 
with  needle-guns.  The  French  Chassepdt 
is  reputed  to  have  been  first  used  in  the 
Italian  struggle  in  the  Garibaldi  times. 

Previous  to  our  own  war  of  1861-65  our 
principal  breech-loading  arms  were  Sharps's, 
Bumside's,  Ma3rnard's,  Merrill's,  and  Spen- 
cer's. The  number  of  breech-loaders  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  government  be- 
tween January  1, 1861,  and  January  30, 1866, 
is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows,  arms  of 
which  the  purchases  were  below  10,000  be- 
ing omitted : 


Baniside 66,067 

GiUJagber SSJ88 

Joalyn 11,961 

Merrill 14,896 

Maynard 80,00S 


BemingtOD 90,000 

Sharps 80,619 

Heniy 80,069 

Spencer 94,166 

SUUT 88,608 


Some  of  the  above  have  fallen  out  of  pub- 
lic notice ;  the  Sharps,  Ma^^nard,  and  Rem- 
ington and  Winchester  (known  during  the 
war  as  the  Henry),  Ward-Burton,  Colt,  and 
Springfield  have  taken  front  rank  as  mili- 
tary and  sporting  rifles,  while  the  Parker, 
Maynard,  and  Remington  are  the  prominent 
shot-guns.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
American  system  of  assembling  the  parts, 
which  are  made  interchangeable,  and  also 
to  the  development  of  the  system  by  Colonel 
Colt,  in  the  manufacture  of  his  revolving- 
chambered  pistol.  The  Smith  and  Wesson 
arm  is  made  by  the  same  process. 

In  1866  Prussia  with  breech-loaders  de- 
feated Austria  with  muzzle-loaders.  A  few 
years  afterward  the  Prussian  Z&ndnadeige- 
wekr  and  the  French  ChaseepSt  struggled  for 
pre-eminence  on  the  soil  of  France. 

It  may  be  added  that,  with  a  single  ex- 


ception, the  main  features  of  all  the  prom- 
inent military  rifles  originated  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  exception  is  the  European 
needle-gun,  which  is  never  likely  to  be  used 
here.  The  English  "  Martini-Henry''  gun  is 
but  a  modification  of  the  American  *^  Pea- 
body,"  which  was  the  first  military  rifle  to 
use  the  metallic  cartridge.  Six  hundred 
thousand  of  the  Martini-Henry  gun  are  now 
being  made  by  the  Providence  Tool  Com- 
pany, Rhode  Island,  for  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment. 

The  "  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Com- 
pany," of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  mak- 
ing the  ammunition  for  these  guns.  Four 
thousand  tons  of  lead  have  been  cast  into 
bullets  for  the  cartridges,  and  the  boxing 
costs  $100,000.  These  cartridges  will  freight 
eight  vessels  of  500  tons  each. 

TELEGRAPH. 

When  the  men  of  1776  threw  down  the 
gage  of  battle,  there  were  no  means  of  sig- 
naling news  other  than  by  such  semaphores 
as  had  existed  in  one  form  or  another  for 
2500  years  past,  and  are  yet  used  by  the 
Indians  of  the  plains.  Visible  signals  by 
swinging  arms  mounted  on  the  tops  of  masts 
or  of  elevated  buildings  signaled  the  events 
even  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  along  the 
Falmouth  and  Dover  roads  to  London.  In 
a  less. pretentious  way,  concerted  fires  and 
smokes  by  night  or  by  day  were  made  by 
the  natio&s  of  antiquity,  as  recorded  by 
Homer  and  Jeremiah ;  by  the  Highlanders, 
as  recounted  by  Scott ;  and  by  the  Indians 
of  our  Western  plains,  as  lately  described 
by  General  Custer. 

The  semaphoric  system  of  Polybius  was 
adapted  to  spell  out  messages  letter  by  let- 
ter. Signaling  by  flags  and  lanterns  is  em- 
ployed in  military  and  railway  practice. 

The  electric  telegraph  preceded  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic  by  many  decades.  Gray,  in. 
1729,  noticed  the  conductivity  of  certain 
bodies;  Nollet  soon  after  passed  a  shock 
through  180  men  of  the  French  guards,  and 
a  line  100  toises  in  length ;  Watson  observed 
that  the  transmission  of  the  shock  through 
12,000  feet  of  wire  was  practically  instan- 
taneous, and  signaled  an  observer  by  this 
means.  Then  came  a  number  of  experi- 
menters, each  of  whom  added  something  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Le 
Sage,  of  Geneva  (1774),  had  a  wire  for  each 
letter,  and  pith-ball  electroscopes  for  the  ex- 
cited agents.  Lamond  (1787)  had  a  single 
wire  and  concerted  movements  of  the  pith 
ball.  Cavallo,  in  1795,  proposed  to  trans- 
mit letters  by  combinations  of  dots  and 
spaces.  The  next  year  Betancourt  con- 
structed a  telegraph  between  Madrid  and 
Aranjuez,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  nules. 
The  messages  were  read  by  the  divergence 
of  pith  balls. 

Then  came  the  discoveries  of  Volta,  Gal- 
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vani,  Oersted,  Ampere,  FaradAy,  and  Henry. 
The  experiments  of  the  first  two  mentioned 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  diBcoveries  in  dy- 
namic electricity.  Oersted,  in  1820,  ob- 
served that  the  magnetic  needle  had  a  tend- 
ency to  assnme  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  excited  wire.  The  farther 
experiments  of  Oersted  and  Ampere,  and 
the  discoTery  of  Faraday  that  magnetism 
was  induced  in  a  bar  of  soft  iron  under  the 
influence  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  and  that  of 
Sturgeon,  in  1825,  that  a  soft  iron  bar  sur- 
rounded by  a  helix  of  wire  through  which  a 
voltaic  current  is  passed  is  magnetized  dur- 
ing the  time  such  current  continues,  gave 
rise  to  the  first  really  convenient  and  prac- 
tical system  of  electro-telegraphy.  One  dif- 
ficulty remained — ^the  resistance  of  the  trans- 
mitting wire  to  the  comparatively  feeble 
current  engendered  by  the  voltaic  battery. 
This  waa  overcome  by  Professor  Henry,  who, 
in  1831,  invented  the  form  of  magnet  now  in 
use,  and  discovered  the  principle  of  oomUna- 
Hon  of  oirouito  constituting  the  reoeAcing  mag- 
net and  rday,  or  loodl  haUery,  as  they  are  fa- 
miliarly known  in  connection  with  the  Morse 
apparatus.  The  effect  of  a  combination  of 
circuits  is  to  enable  a  weak  or  exhausted 
circuit  to  bring  into  action  and  substitute 
for  itself  a  free^  and  powerful  one.  This  is 
an  essential  condition  to  obtaining  useful 
mechanical  results  from  electricity  where  a 
long  circuit  of  conductors  is  used. 

In  183!^  Professor  Morse  began  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  telegraphy, 
and  in  that  year,  while  on  his  passage  home 
from  Europe,  he  invented  the  form  of  tele- 
graph since  so  well  known  as  **  Morse's." 

A  short  line  worked  on  his  plan  was  set 
up  in  1835,  though  it  was  not  until  June  20, 
1840,  that  he  obtained  his  first  patent,  and 
nearly  four  years  elapsed  before  means 
could  be  procured,  which  were  finally  grant- 
ed by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
to  test  its  practical  working  ov^r  a  line  of 
any  length,  though  he  had  as  early  aa  1837 
endeavored  to  induce  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  construct  a 
line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Morse's  first  idea  was  to  employ  chemical 
agOBtSies  for  recording  the  signals,  but  he 
^subsequently  abandoned  this  for  an  appa- 
ratus which  simply  marked  on  strips  of  pa- 
per the  dots  and  dashes  composing  his  al- 
phabet. The  paper  itself  is  now  generally 
dispensed  with,  at  least  in  this  country,  and 
the  signals  read  by  sound — a  circumstance 
which  conduces  to  accuracy  in  transmission, 
as  the  ear  is  found  less  liable  to  mistake  the 
duration  and  succession  of  sounds  than  the 
eye  to  read  a  series  of  marks  on  paper. 

Professor  Morse  deserves  high  honor  for 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  availed 
himself  of  scientific  discoveries  previously 
made  by  others,  for  many  important  discov- 
eries of  his  own,  and  for  the  courage  and 


perseverance  which  he  manifested  in  en- 
deavoring to  render  his  system  of  practical 
utility  to  mankind  by  bringing  it  promi- 
nently to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  he 
lived  to  see  it  adopted  in  its  essential  feat- 
ures throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  attention  of  Wheatstone  in  England 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  telegraphy  in  1834.  His  first  telegraph 
comprised  five  pointing  needles  and  as  many 
line  wires,  requiring  the  deflect  ion  of  two 
of  the  needles  to  indicate  each  letter.  His 
first  dial  instrument  was  patented  in  1840. 
Modifications  were,  however,  subsequently 
made  in  it.  The  transmission  of  messages 
waa  effected  by  a  wheel  having  fifteen  teeth 
and  as  many  interspaces,  each  representing 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  a  numeral,  and 
thirty  spokes  corresponding  to  this,  and 
forming  part  of  the  line.  The  circuit  was 
closed  by  two  diametrically  opposite  springs 
so  arranged  that  when  one  was  in  contact 
with  a  tooth  the  other  was  opposite  a  space, 
when  the  transmitter  was  turned  until  op- 
posite a  particular  letter  and  held  there,  a 
continuous  current  being  produced,  causing 
an  index  on  the  indicating  dial  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  which  had  thirty  divisions 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  transmitter, 
to  turn  until  it  arrived  opposite  the  letter  to 
be  indicated.  The  revolution  of  the  index 
was  effected  by  clock-work,  the  escapement 
of  which  was  actuated  by  an  electro-magnet 
at  either  end  of  a  pivoted  beam,  the  ends 
of  which  carried  two  soft  iron  armatures. 
One  of  the  line  wires,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
contact  springs  of  the  transmitter,  and  one 
of  the  electro  magnets  of  the  indicator,  were 
afterward  dispensed  with. 

A  magneto-electric  apparatus  was  subse- 
quently substituted  for  the  voltaic  battery. 

The  single-needle  telegraph  of  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  is  caused  to  indicate  the  letters 
and  figures  by  means  of  the  deflections  to 
the  right  or  left  of  a  vertical  pointer ;  for 
instance,  the  letter  A  is  indicated  by  two 
deflections  to  the  left,  N  by  two  deflections 
to  the  right,  I  by  three  consecutive  deflec- 
tions to  tiie  right  and  then  one  to  the  left, 
and  so  on.  This  is  extensively  employed  in 
Qreat  Britain  and  India. 

Bain,  in  1846,  patented  the  electro-chem- 
ical telegraph,  which  dispensed  with  the 
relay  magnet  at  intermediate  stations,  and 
subsequently  Gintl,  in  Austria,  and  Bonelli 
constructed  telegraphs  of  this  class  varying 
in  details  &om  that  of  Bain. 

The  diagram  on  the  next  page  shows  the 
system  of  indicator,  relay,  local  battery, 
lines,  and  key. 

The  middle  figure  shows  the  %«y,  which  is 
worked  by  the  sender  of  the  message,  and 
the  lower  figure  the  registerj  by  which  mo- 
tions of  the  stylus  under  the  excitement 
which  renders  it  tempozarily.  magnetic  are 
recorded  on  the  paper  in  dots  or  dashes, 
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according  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  circuit  is  mBintuned.  This  ia 
the  principal  iuBtniment  in  America  and 
on  the  continent  of  Bniope.  Boom  foils 
to  t«ll  of  the  antographic  syatenu  of  Ca- 
Relli  and  Bonelli ;  the  printing  telegraphe 
of  House  and  Hughee ;  the  aatomatio  tel- 
egrapha  of  Edison  and  othera. 

The  dHpIoc  teltyrapli,  by  which  measage* 
are  aeut  over  the  aame  wire  in  contrary  di- 
rectioiu  at  the  same  time,  is  so  strange  that 
a  diagram  and  short  description  will  be 
given.  Several  plams  of  duplex  telegraph 
have  been  proposed.  The  device  selected 
for  illusltation  is  that  of  St«anis,  of  Boston, 
which  is  based  upon  the  plan  of  Ointl,  of 
Austria,  1853.  The  relay,  or  receiving  in- 
slroinent,  is  composed  of  two  pairs  of  elec- 
tro-magnets (in  m)  acting  in  opposite  direo- 
tione  npon  a  common  armatare  level  (A). 
The  key  is  the  armatore  of  an  electro-mag- 
net which  is  in  a  local  circuit  controlled  by 
a  Morse  key  (£).  XB  is  tbe  local  battery. 
The  main  battery  (MB)  current  is  equally 
divided  between  the  relay  magnet«  (i»  «), 
one-half  passing  throngh  one  set  of  mag- 
nets to  tbe  line  I,  and  the  other  half  passing 
throngh  the  other  magnets  and  a  rheostat 
(fi),  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  mainline, 
to  earth.  Tbe  relay  magnets  are  thus  equal- 
ly excited,  and  their  influence  upon  the  ar- 
mature neutralized,  so  that  the  ontgoing 
current  gives  no  signal  at  the  sending 
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tion.  A  current  reoeived,bowever,  traverses 
only  one  set  of  the  electro-magneta,  destroy- 
ing the  equilibrium,  and  causing  a  signaL 
The  key  is  so  constructed  that  it  cloees  one 
circuit  to  the  earth  before  breaking  another, 
thus  always  preserving  the  continuity  of 
the  circuii^a  condition  essential  in  systenia 
of  this  kind.  A  condenser  ( C)  is  placed  in  a 
shant  circnit  to  the  magnets  in  tbe  short  or 
home  circnit,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  ef- 
fect of  the  extra  current  on  the  line  mag- 
nets of  tbe  relay. 

BLXCniOPLATIMa. 

EledroplaHng  is  on  invention  of  the  cen- 
tury. Volta  himself  eiperimentod  about 
1800.  Cruikshank  noticed  the  corrosion  in 
one  wire  and  the  precipitation  of  metallic 
silver  on  the  other  when  passing  the  "gal- 
vanic influence"  through  the  wires  in  a  bath 


of  nitrate  of  silver.  WoUaston  experimented 
in  ISOl.  Spencer  made  caetA  from  coins  in 
1639.  Jacobi,  of  Dorpat,  soon  after  gilded 
fhe  iron  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  with  274  pounds  of  ducat 
gold,  deposited  by  battery.  The  ait  has 
grown  into  use,  and  now  baser  metals,  in 
the  shape  of  articles  for  household  service, 
ore  cased  with  silver;  etectrotyped  forms 
are  used  as  printing  surfaces ;  nickel  is  de- 
posited on  nomerouH  articles  which  am  ex- 
posed to  damp,  and  on  others  to  add  to  their 
beauty,  as  with  movements  of  watches.  It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  usee  and  ap- 
plications, and  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
valne  of  the  art. 
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BLECTKIC  UOUT. 

The  eUetrie  ligU  ia  eminently  the  chil^of 
the  century.     In  its  production  and  its  nsea 

it  toaches  nonbero  upon  the  bnonledge  or 
the  methods  of  the  inen  of  the  previoae  pe- 
riods. It  is  »  pure  gain  of  the  present.  The 
bright  spark  from  tlie  electrical  machine  had 
been  observed  by  Wall  in  1706,  the  Leyden- 
jor  was  invented  by  CuntBoa  in  1746,  and 
the  experiments  of  Dofay,  NoUet,  Gray, 
Franklin,  and  othera  aoon  gave  valnable  re- 
snlta.  Another  whole  series  of  observations 
and  inventions  foonded  upon  the  discoveries 
of  Volta  and  Galvaui  was  necessary  before 
the  transient  spark  was  saoceedcd  by  the  in- 
tense and  unremitting  light  developed  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  carbon  placed  at  the 


positive  and  negative  ends  of  a  voltaic  cir- 
cuit. The  electricity  nuy  be  developed  ei- 
ther by  a  battery,  or  from  magnets  in  con- 
nection with  a  series  of  helices  arranged  on 
a  rotating  wheel,  the  latter  source  being  pre- 
ferred for  light-hoQses  and  in  other  sitno- 
tioQB  where  permanency  is  intended.  The 
battery  is  the  nsnal  source  for  lectnrea  in 
theatres  having  no  regular  laboratory. 

The  electric  light  was  flret  brought  into 
notice  by  Greener  and  Staite  in  18&,  in  on 


arrangeineDt  by  which  small  lumps  of  pnre 
carbon  nearly  in  contact,  and  inclosed  in  air- 
tight vessels,  were  rendered  luminoos  by  cur- 
rents of  galvanic  electricity.  The  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  circuit  at  this  point 
causes  resistance,  generating  intense  heat 
and  the  consumption  of  the  carbon,  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  eitremely  brilliant  light 
As  tbe  carbon  bums  away,  one  or  both  of  the 
pieoes  require  to  be  advanced,  and  the  chief 
difficulty  was  found  to  be  in  maintaining 
the  points  at  such  a  distance  from  each  oth- 
er as  to  render  the  hght  continuous.  This 
is  now  effected  by  means  of  an  electro-mag- 
net and  clock  movement,  the  daty  of  the 
latter  being  to  briog  the  points  together  as 
they  ore  gradually  consumed,  while  the  mag- 
net checks  the  clock  action  when  not  desired. 
This  light  is  very  largely  uaed  in  the  lect- 
ure-room. It  was  introduced  into  Duuge- 
neas  Light-house,  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
England,  in  1863;  at  La  Hive,  France,  a 
year  or  tvo  later.  It  was  used  in  the  ex- 
cavating chamber  in  the  base  of  the  deep 
caissons  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge ;  during  the 
excavation  of  the  docks  at  Cherbourg ;  on 
various  festal  occasions  in  cities  of  America 
andEnt«pe. 

HBS-EIiODrBS,  ETC. 

In  frt-emgintt  America  has  hardly  a  rival. 
When  our  century  commenced  a  clumsy 
hand-engine  was  employed,  a  gradual  im- 
provement upon  the  mere  syringe  which 
wa«  used  from  the  time  of  Tri^an  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  At  Augsburg,  about 
1618,  force-pumps  were  mounted  on  wheels 
and  worked  by  levers.  At  Nuremberg,  in 
1657,  the  town  engine  had  a  cistern  and 
pump  mounted  on  a  sled ;  the  brakes  wer« 
worked  by  twenty-ei^t  men,  and  threw  a 
stream  through  an  inch  nozEle  to  a  height 
of  eighty  feet.  The  Van  dor  Heyden  broth- 
ers about  this  time  much  improved  the  de- 
vice. Newsham's  engine,  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  the  double- 
aclJng  force-pump  with  air  chamber.  This 
was  not  superseded  till  about  1832,  when 
onr  personal  recollections  commenced,  and 
about  that  time  improvements  were  rapidly 
made  which  culminated  in  the  gorgeona 
bond-engines  with  which  we  ran,  of  which 
we  boasted,  and,  lamentable  to  say,  about 
which  we  fought. 

Steam-power  forcing -pomps  for  extin- 
gniahing  fires  were  in  use  long  before  port- 
able steam  fire-enginee.  The  first  steam 
fire-engines  were  perhaps  those  mounted 
on  barges  on  the  river  Thames,  and  which 
were  moved  or  towed  to  fires  occurring  on 
the  river  front.  Next  was  nndonbtedly  the 
portable  ateam-engine  of  Captain  Ericsson. 
This  was  made  in  Manchester,  England, 
about  1830,  a  little  after  he  constructed  the 
"  Novelty"  locomotive,  which  contended  for 
the  prize  on  that  famous  day  in  18S9  on  the 
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Liverpool  and  ManclieHter  Railway.  He 
aUo  made  a  gteam  fire-eDgiue  in  Sow  York 
in  1842-43. 

Bnt,  after  all,  the  steam  fiie-eng^ine  as  a 
fixed  and  valnable  fact  dates  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  the  talente  of  the  brothers 
Latta  and  Ml.  Shawk,  inventors  and  build- 
era,  were  seconded  by  the  enterprise  of 
Uiles  Greenwood.  The-' Citizens' Gift,"  one 
of  the  first  successful  engines,  was  built  in 
IB53,  and  in  1666  nae  still  among  the  most 
nsef^l  of  her  class.  Since  that  time  the 
principal  cities  of  North  America  have  been 
supplied  with  steam  fire-enginea;  also  many 
of  the  largest  cities  of  England,  and  some 
few  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  American  system  of  _;!re-alamu  is  like- 
ly to  work  its  way  gradually  into  the  cities 
of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which 
are  difficult  to  introduce,  and  impossible  to 
dispense  with  when  once  tried.  We  can 
not  imagine  such  an  impertinent  and  ab- 
snrd  proposition  as  to  go  back  to  the  old 
times  when  the  flames  of  a  boming  house 
were  the  signal  to  the  watehman  in 
tower  of  the  engine-house. 

The  fire-alaim  telegraph  first  in  use 
merely  a  connection  by  Morse  telegraph  be- 
tween fire-alarm  stations.  This  was  in  use 
in  New  York  and  Berlin  in  1651.  The  pres- 
ent system  is  founded  npon  the  patented  ia- 
vention  of  Farmer  and  Cbamung,  1857.  Mr. 


Channing  wTot«  npon  the  subject  in  1845, 
and  in  1648  Mr.  Farmer  devised  a  means  of 
ringing  bells  by  electricity,  and  in  au  eipei- 
imenti  trial  that  year  the  bell  in  the  tower 
of  Boston  Ci^  Hall  was  rung  by  an  operator 
in  New  York.  The  fire-alarm  telegraph  was 
first  put  np  in  the  year  1652,  in  Boston. 

The  primary  requisites  of  a  flre-alarm 
telegraph  system  are  a  telegraph  line,  a 
central  receiving  station,  and  a  nnmber  of 
signal  boxes  soitably  distributed  for  trans- 
mitting an  alarm. 

When  there  are  a  number  of  such  boxes, 
as  in  most  cities,  they  are  not  arranged 
upon  the  same  circuit,  bnt  upon  several 
circuite  connected  te  some  central  station. 
The  signal  boxes  generally  used  contain  a 
spring  or  weight  and  gearing,  rotating  a 
circuit-breaking  wheel  and  a  fly  for  regu- 
lating the  speed.  The  circuit  wheel  in  one 
form  is  provided  with  projections,  upon 
which  a  spring  presses  and  closes  the  cir- 
cuit, which  is  broken  as  the  spring  passes 
over  the  intervals  between  the  coga;  in 
another  form  the  surface  of  the  wheel  is 
smooth,  an  insulating  material  being  let 
into  the  wheel  so  as  to  break  the  circuit. 
A  train  of  gearing,  upon  one  shaft  of  which 
is  a  cam  or  lug,  operates  the  pivoted  ham- 
mer. This  gear  is  held  in  rest  by  the  ar- 
mature of  a  magnet  acting  ss  a  detent;  so 
every  time  a  current  passes, 
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allows  the  gearing  to  reYolve,  and  the  ham- 
mer strikes  once.  At  the  same  time  the 
smaller  alarm  gongs  are  struck  in  the  en- 
gine-houses. In  the  houses  the  horses  are 
kept  ready  harnessed.  At  the  end  of  the 
halter  strap  (where  halters  are  used)  is  a 
ring  through  which  a  bolt  upon  the  manger, 
passes,  securing  the  horse ;  from  the  bolts  a 
string  or  lever  passes  to  a  weight  or  spring 
kept  inactive  by  the  gong-hammer  lever; 
the  first  stroke  releases  the  weight,  which, 
falling,  pulls  the  string  or  lever,  withdraw- 
ing all  the  bolts  securing  the  halters,  and 
loosing  the  horses.  When  halters  are  not 
used,  but  the  horses  are  turned  into  box- 
stalls,  the  latter  have  sliding  gates,  which 
are  raised  by  the  same  kind  of  devices. 

In  the  strictly  automatic  system  there  is 
no  operator  at  the  central  station,  but  a  re- 
peater of  very  complex  organization,  having 
connection  with  all  the  various  circuits,  so 
that,  an  alarm  coming  in  on  any  one  cir- 
cuit, the  repeater  is  prevented  from  receiv- 
ing from  any  other  circuit  (to  avoid  inter- 
ference of  signals),  and  caused  to  repeat 
the  alarm  automatically  upon  all  the  cir- 
cuits, including  the  various  alarm  devices. 
A  register  is  also  used  with  the  repeater. 

ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY,  ETC. 

The  pneufnaUc  tube  and  atmosphmo  railway 
are  other  achievements  of  the  century.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  they  have  come  into 
extensive  use  for  passengers,  but  for  small 
parcels  and  letters  they  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful use  for  fifteen  years  in  London. 

Dr.  Papin,  of  Blois,  in  France,  suggested 
the  idea  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but,  like  some  othor  children  of  his 
fertile  brain,  it  never  grew  up.  Medhurst 
in  1810  patented  the  idea  of  forcing  a  car- 
riage on  a  pair  of  tracks  along  an  air-tight 
tube  by  means  of  compression  of  air  be- 
hind it. 

Yallance  in  1824  patented  the  other  mode, 
exhausting  the  air  in  front  of  it.  The  idea 
was  carried  out  at  the  Sydenham  Palace, 
near  London,  where  an  ordinary  railway 
carriage  with  a  somewhat  elastic  piston 
traveled  in  an  elliptical  tunnel  eight  by 
nine  feet  in  its  minor  and  m^jor  diameters. 
The  same  idea  is  carried  out  in  Beach's  short 
tunnel  under  Qroadway,  New  York,  which 
has  been  visited  by  many  of  our  readers. 

Out  of  this  grew  the  atmospheric  railway, 
in  which  a  piston  traveling  in  a  tube  is  con- 
nected to  a  carriage  running  upon  rails  out- 
side, a  long  valve  filling  a  slot  in  the  top 
of  the  tube  being  displaced  by  a  bar  de- 
pending fr^m  the  carriage,  and  falling  into 
place  again  behind.  This  plan  had  many 
modifications,  and  was  actually  employed  on 
two  railways,  but  afterward  abandoned — 
from  1844  to  1855  on  the  Kingstown  and 
Dalkey,  Ireland,  If  miles ;  from  London  to 
Croydon,  Enghuid,  10  miles.     Good  speed 


was  attained,  heavy  grades  readily  ascend- 
ed, collision  was  impossible,  but  it  was  too 
liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  atmospheric  brake  for  railway  cars  \& 
another  recent  feature,  and  has  only  at- 
tained its  present  excellence  after  many 
attempts.  As  many  as  twenty-four  patents 
were  granted  from  1841  to  1865  for  brakes 
actuated  upon  each  car  by  a  single  impulse 
by  the  engineer,  many  of  them  employing 
air  or  steam  as  the  means  of  applying  the 
shoes  to  the  car  wheels. 

The  Westinghouse  brake  employs  air  as 
the  means  of  transmitting  power  to  the 
brakes.  This  is  condensed  to  the  required 
extent  into  a  reservoir  by  a  steam-pump 
upon  the  locomotive.  From  the  reservoir 
it  is  conducted  back  beneath  the  cars  of  the 
train  by  pipes  connected  beneath  the  train 
by  flexible  tubes  and  valved  couplings.  Un- 
der each  oaf  is  a  cylinder  to  which  the  com- 
pressed air  is  admitted  forward  of  a  piston, 
the  stem  of  which  is  connected  to  a  bell- 
crank  attached  to  the  brake  levers  by  rods, 
so  that  when  air  is  admitted  by  the  en- 
gineer to  the  pipes  connected  t6  the  cylin- 
ders under  each  car,  the  brakea  of  each  are 
simultaneously  applied. 

One  test  may  be  mentioned.  September 
18, 1869,  a  train  of  six  cars  descending  the 
Horse-shoe  Bend  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Railway,  a  grade  of  ninety-six  feet  to 
the  mile,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  mQes  per  hour, 
was  brought  to  a  stand-still  in  420  feet — 
seven  car  lengths. 

Blotoen  and  bUncing  engines  are  but  forms 
of  air-compressing  or  air-exhausting  pumps, 
but  it  is  hard  to  overvalue  them.  They  in- 
crease the  draught  in  metallurgic  furnaces ; 
furnish  vital  air  to  close  and  fetid  places, 
such  as  mines,  cisterns,  holds  of  ships ;  sup- 
ply warmed,  cooled,  moistened,  or  medica- 
ted air  to  public  buildings,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, etc. ;  furnish  a  drying  atmosphere  to 
lumber  and  grain  kilns  and  powder  miUs; 
assist  in  evaporating  liquids  and  removing 
the  steam  frt>m  the  vicinity  of  the  boiling 
solution;  raise  liquids  on  the  principle  of 
the  Giffard  injector,  as  in  oil  wells  and  sub- 
aqueous caissons ;  assist  in  the  dispersion 
of  liquids,  as  in  atomizers  and  some  forms 
of  ice  machines;  remove  dust  and  chips 
fr^m  saw-mills  and  planers,  the  fatal  dust 
from  the  stones  and  glazers  of  cutlers ;  sup- 
ply breath  to  organs. 

The  blower  of  three  centuries  since  con- 
sisted of  one  open-ended  box  slipping  into 
another ;  it  was  used  in  that  very  remarka- 
ble city,  Nuremberg,  for  furnaces,  and  was 
an  improvement  over  the  ordinary  bellows. 
Later,  about  1621,  a  bellows  was  used  con- 
sisting of  a  valve  oscillating  in  a  sector 
chamber.  The  fan-blower  dates  from  1729. 
The  water-bellows  was  invented  by  Horn- 
blower. 

The  first  powerful  blast  machines  were 
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probably  those  erected  by  Smeaton  at  the 
Carron  Iron-works,  1760.  The  fomaces  grew 
larger  in  size,  and  more  powerful  blowers  ^ 
were  needed.  Watt's  engine  came  jnst  in 
time  to  crown  the  whole  affair  with  success 
and  revolutionize  the  iron  trade.  Neilson 
invented  the  hot  blast  in  1828. 

Power  blowers  are  now  used.  The  forms 
are  piston ;  fan ;  vertical  open-ended  cylin- 
der plunging  in  water ;  pair  of  wheels,  with 
alternate  vanes  and  packing  surfaces,  and 
rotating  in  concert. 

BALLOONS. 

Aerostation  is  almost  all  within  the  centu- 
ry. Since  Icarus  fell  into  the  JEgMox  Sea 
very  little  advance  has  been  made  in  flying 
machines,  the  flight  of  Diedalus  from  Crete 
to  Sicily  being  altogether  the  most  success- 
ful on  record.  Some  presume  to  doubt  ihis. 
Ballooning  was  rendered  possible  upon  the 
discovery  -of  hydrogen  gas  by  Cavendish  in 
1766.  It  is  true  it  had  been  produced  before, 
but  was  not  understood  or  used.  Dr.  Black 
the  next  year  suggested  its  use  for  aerosta- 
tion. The  brothers  Montgolfier  ascended 
by  a  fire  balloon  in  1763;  the  asoensive 
power  was  obtained  by  heated  air  rising 
from  a  fire  made  in  the  open  mouth  of  the 
balloon.  Pilatre  de  Rozi^re  and  the  Mar- 
quis d'Arlandes  repeated  the  experiment  the 
same  year.  MM.  Charles  and  Robert  infla- 
ted their  balloon  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  as- 
cended 9700  feet  and  reached  a  distance  of 
twenty -five  miles  in  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  Ascensions  after  this  became  fre- 
quent. Pilatre  and  Romain  tried 'to  com- 
bine a  hydrogen  balloon  with  a  fire  balloon ; 
the  expanding  gas  reached  the  fire,  the 
*  whole  was  consumed,  and  the  aeronauts  per- 
ished. Balloons  of  observation  were  used 
by  the  French  army  at  Liege  and  Fleums 
in  1794.  This  was  repeated  at  Solferino  in 
1859,  and  with  our  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  most  remarkable  ascent  for  a  long  time 
was  that  of  Gay-Lussac,  in  1804,  who  reached 
the  height  of  23,040  feet.  Glaisher,  it  is  said, 
afterward  ascended  to  a  height  of  seven 
miles.  Oreen,  in  1820,  introduced  the  plan 
of  inflating  with  the  ordinary  illuminating 
gas  of  the  streets. 

The  history  of  the  balloon  since  this  time 
embraces  many  names — Wise,  King,  Lowe, 
and  Donaldson  in  this  country ;  Giflbrd,  Go- 
dard,  and  De  Lome  in  France.  M.  Godard 
conducted  the  balloon  postal  administration 
during  the  siege  of  Paris.  Wise's  trip  from 
St.  Louis  is  the  longest  on  record,  nearly  1200 
miles. 

WEIGHC70  MACHINES. 

Probably  no  invention,  if  we  except  that 
of  the  locomotive,  has  to  so  great  a  degree 
expedited  the  tnuisactions  of  commerce  as 
the  platform  balance,  invented  by  the  Fair- 
banks Brothers  about  1830.     The  business 


of  making  these  weighing  machines  has 
grown  to  enormous  proportions.  From  the 
Fairbanks  manufactory  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vermont,  50,000  scales  are  sent  out  annual- 
ly to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GAS. 

Illuminating  gas  was  unknown,  except  as 
a  surface  emanation  or  a  laboratory  produc- 
tion, in  the  year  1776.  In  China  from  time 
immemorial  the  natural  flow  of  carbureted 
hydrogen  has  been  used  for  lighting,  and  for 
boiling  the  brine  yielded  by  salt  wells.  Sim- 
ilar convenient  applications  have  been  made 
at  Fredonia,  New  York,  Portland,  on  Lake 
Erie,  Wigan,  Scotland,  in  lighting,  and  at 
Kanawha,  West  Virginia,  in  evaporating 
brine.  Gas  emanating  from  a  well  1200  feet 
deep  is  used  at  the  *'  Siberian  Works,"  Pitts- 
burg, under  the  boilers  and  in  the  puddling 
furnaces.  The  fire -worshipers  of  Persia 
have  r^arded  such  emanations  with  high 
respect,  and  the  holy  fires  of  Baku,  on  the 
Caspian,  have  a  great  local  fame,  and  are 
thus  maintained.     * 

Gas  was  first  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  coal  in  1688  by  Dr.  Clayton ;  Boyle  refers 
to  it  in  that  year.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  1756,  Lord  Dundonald,  1786,  distilled 
coal  and  tar  and  burned  the  issuing  gas. 
Murdock  was  the  first  to  light  a  building 
with  it.  He  thus  lighted  his  house  and  of- 
fices at  Redruth,  Cornwall,  in  1792.  In  1798 
he  lighted  with  gas  the  works  of  Boulton 
and  Watt  at  Soho.  He  illuminated  these 
buildings  in  1803  in  the  rejoicings  for  peace : 
Trafalgar,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena,  within  four 
years  afterward,  are  a  curious  commentary. 
Murdock's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  as  the  man  who  reduced  the  idea  to 
practice.  In  1804-05  he  lighted  the  cotton 
factory  of  Phillips  and  Lee,  Manchester, 
with  a  brilliancy  estimated  to  be  equal  to 
3000  candles.    This  was  a  grand  success. 

In  1803  Winsor  lighted  the  Lyceum  Thea- 
tre, in  London,  and  obtained  a  patent  for 
lighting  streets  by  gas.  He  established  the 
first  gas  company.  The  first  street  lighted 
was  one  side  of  Pall  Mall,  in  1807 ;  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
1813 ;  London  streets  commonly  were  light- 
ed in  1815 ;  Paris,  the  same  year ;  Baltimore, 
1816;  Boston,  1822;  New  York,  1825. 

This  is  all  very  recent,  and  yet  how  far 
into  the  past  the  dim  period  of  street  oil- 
lamps  seems  to  have  retreated !  The  mode 
of  making  illuminating  gas  is  pretty  gen- 
erally understood.  The  coal  is  baked  in  re- 
torts, and  the  gas  flows  therefrom  in  com- 
pany with  other  vapors,  which  are  removed 
by  successive  operations.  It  is  conducted 
first  to  the  convoluted  pipes  of  the  con- 
denser, by  which  it  is  cooled  and  the  tar 
precipitated.  Thence  it  passes  to  the  wash- 
er, where  the  ammonia  is  seized  by  the  wa- 
ter, allowing  the  gas  to  pass  on  to  the  puri- 
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fler,  Tchere  it  is  deprived  of  ita  sulphur  and 
carbonic  acid  by  dry  lime,  or  latterly  by  the 
hydrated  Beaquioxide  of  iron.  Clegg  in- 
vented the  purifier  and  wet  meter  In  1807 ; 
Malam  the  dry  meter  in  1830. 


The  nicer  procesKt  now  adopted  in  oni 
Western  TerritorieH  are  the  result  of  long 
uare  and  observation,  with  chemical  analy- 
ses— the  union  of  experimental  test  and  sci- 
entific deduction. 

AmaJgamating  pans  and  barrels  are  made 
in  great  variety;  roasting  fiimaces  and 
processes  have  been  adapted  to  the  varying 
charai:ters  of  ore  and  the  means  at  command 
for  treating.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  the  latter  must  stand. as  a  representative 
of  the  whole  family,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
treat  the  matter  either  at  length  or  in  detail. 

The  Statefeldt  roastiug  furnace  for  silver 
ores  containing  sulphur  is  what  is  technical- 
ly known  asaBAaft/urnaoa;  the  ground  and 
stamped  ore  is  dusted  iu  a  shower  into  a 
vertical  shaft,  ap  which  the  flame  of  a  fur- 
nace is  directed. 

The  ground  ore  ia  mixed  with  salt,  au^ 
pulverized  at  the  stamp  battery.    The  pnlp 


is  carried  by  a  conveyer  to  the  feeder  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  and  shaken  through  the 
sieve  so  as  to  faU  in  a  shown  through  the 
flame  of  the  gaa  entering  at  the  side  aper- 
tures low  down  in  the  shaft  The  principal 
portion  falls  to  tito  bottom,  but  the  finer 
matter  passing  over  is  exposed  to  a  flame 
arising  from  the  mingled  air  and  the  car- 
bonic oxide  of  a  charcoal  fire  discharging 
into  the  downcast  shaft  leading  to  the  series 
of  chambers  in  which  fine  metallic  dust  is 
eventually  deposited,  and  from  which  it  is 
removed  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  fomace  shaft  a  double  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  which  converts  the  sulphide 
of  silver  into  tiie  chloride,  in  which  latter 
condition  it  is  brought,  as  one  may  say, 
within  the  grasp  of  the  mercnry.  In  the 
presence  of  sulphnrons  gases  frnm  the  sul- 
phide of  silver  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  de- 
composed, and  yields  its  chlorine  to  the  sil- 
ver, forming  the  chloride  of  silver,  while  the 
sulphurous  gasee  uniting  with  the  soda  form 
sulphate  of  soda,  which  ia  washed  out  with 
the  tailings.  The  material  from  the  furnace 
is  ready  for  the  amalgamating  pan. 

ICB. 
Ice  is  one  thing  in  which  Americans  rev- 
el in  the  snmmer-time.  Ko  other  nation 
lays  in  such  a  stock,  or  so  peremptorily  de- 
mands an  abundant  supply.  American  ice 
is  sold  in  London,  Calcutta,  and  a  hundred 
places  between  the  two.  Usually  the  ice  is 
"  harvested"  on  ponds  or  rivers  in  the  North, 
and  the  bnsiness  has  created  a  whole  set  of 
peculiar  contrivances  for  scraping  off  the 
surface  and  removing  snow ;  sawing  the  sheet 
into  blocks  withont  qnit«  detaching;  split- 
ting them  off;  floating  them  to  the  hoist; 
elevating  them  by  endless  chains;  delivering 
them  to  the  men  who  stow  them  in  a  solid 
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More  epeciall; 
noticeable,  however,  are  tbe  miicliiiies  for 
congealing  water  ivto  ice,  and  which  are 
commencing  to  work  at  k  price  below  that 
at  which  the  ice  can  be  gathered  and  traiia- 
jiorted. 

Speaking  in  short  terma,  there  are  four 
modea  of  making  ice — vaporization,  radia- 
tion, liquefiaction,  and  midden  reduction  of 


TaporieatiOD  in  a  partUl  vacomn  fonned 
the  basis  of  Dr.  Cnllen's  attempta  in  1755 ; 
in  1777  Noirne  nsed  snlphnrio  acid  to  absorb 
the  Tapor  rising  from  water  in  an  eibansted 
receiver.  Edmond  Carres  apparatas  is  on 
this  principle,  and  ia  osed  to  produce  the 
earafm  frappir*  bo  common  in  Parisian  res- 
tauraats.  In  the  continaons  operation  of 
Ferdinand  CarrS  ammonia  is  employed  as 
being  mon  volatile  than  water,  and  under 
oidioary  atmoepherio  pressure  permanently 
gaseoua.  The  apparatus  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated, bnt  effective.  The  water  ia  in  cans 
in  a  bath  of  uncongealable  liquid,  cooled 
by  zigzag  tubes,  into  which  the  liquid  am- 
monia is  conducted  to  expand,  and  thereby 
convert  the  sensible  heat  of  the  surround- 
ing bath  into  latent,  due  to  its  assnmptioa 
of  the  gaseous  condition.  There  ore  many 
modifications  of  the  vaporization  principle, 
but  no  room  to  toll  of  them. 

Liquefaction  is  another  mode,  and  snow 
and  ice  are  used  in  connection  with  salts. 
Combinations  of  salts  are  also  used.  Ha- 
chines  are  also  used  in  which  air  ia  exhaust- 
ed by  a  steam-engine  from  a  receiver,  the 
ezpanaion  of  liquid  into  a  gaseous  condition 
Vou  I—Mol  WT.-36 


Sugar  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorldes  and 
Pliny  as  a  kind  of  honey  obtained  from  cane, 
and  was  introdaced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  European 
annals  is  in  the  account  of  Nearchus,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Alexander.  The 
Crusades  added  to  tbe  European  knowledge 
of  it,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  grown 
in  SicOy.  Thence  it  was  token  to  Madeira 
in  14S0,  and  thence  to  the  Canariee,  to  Bra- 
zil, and  to  San  Domingo  in  1506 ;  to  Barba- 
does  team  Brazil  in  1641.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  its  name  is  from  the 
Sanskrit,  Mrfccni;  Persian,  sdkobir/  Hindos- 
tanee,«eAubir;  Arabic, miJU»r.  Eamda^caa- 
dy)  is  also  Sanskrit. 

It  was  used  for  many  centnries  as  a  velii- 
cle  in  medicine  before  it  became  an  article 
of  food.  For  the  refining  prooesses  we  are 
Indebted  to  the  Venetians  of  tbe  sixteenth 
century.  As  time  passed,  the  clarification, 
defecation,  and  crystallization  proceeded  on 
a  gradnally  improving  scale,  boiling,  set^ 
tling,  filtering,  white  of  egg,  skimming,  Imne- 
btack,  etc,  being  used.  Loaf-sugar  was  first 
made  in  Venice. 

The  vacuum' pan  is  tbe  invention  of 
Charles  E.  Howard,  an  English  refiner,  aboat 
1813.  In  this  a  partial  vacnnm  is  obtained 
over  the  sirup,  so  that  it  will  boil  at  a  much 
lower  temperatnre.  This  not  merely  eaves 
fnel,  but  prevents  charring  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  sugar.  The  modes  of  handling 
the  simp,  so  to  speak,  ore  also  much  simpli- 
fied oud  assisted,  the  cane  Juice,  by  means 
of  pumps  or  by  gravity,  flowing  from  the 
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mill  to  the  Altera,  to  the  defecatara,.1«  the  date  the  commen cement  of  a  new  era  for 
filters  Again,  to  the  Tacuum-pau,  aud  to  the  us,  althongh  BSttcher  was  half  a  centmy 
cooler.  earlier,  and  founded  the  works  of  Dreadeo. 

Another  very  important  aid  in  engar-mak-  The  eBtahlishment  of  the  porcelain-norks 
ing  apparatOB  ia  the  centrifugal  filter  pat^  at  Sevres,  in  France,  waa  somewhat  later. 
In  PruBBia,  Austria,  Rnsaia,  Bavaria,  and 
France  the  works  are  governmental. 
Stafibrdfihiie,  the  old  home  of  Wedg- 
wood, is  the  centre  of  the  Engliah 
works,  which  are  all  private  v 


Glati  waa  known  in  ancient  Nineveh, 
and  was  skillfullj  worked  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  though  it  was  mostly 
ornamental,  and  did  not  probably  ent«r 
much  into  the  common  omb  of  life. 
Pliny  describes  the  mode  of  making  it, 
and  it  was  nsed  all  down  through  the 
nges  U>  onr  own  time.  It  is  only  with- 
in the  last  three  centnries  that  ite  nie 

ented  by  Hnrd,  of  Massachneetts,  1844.     In  I  has  become  common.     The  manafactnre  of 

this  the  magma  is  placed  in  a  foruninons    blown  glass  wbb  introdaced  ijito  England  in 

cylinder,  and  rotated  with  great  rapidity,  so    1559 ;  platA-glaaa  in  1673. 

that  the  liquid  portion— the  nat«r  and  the  |      Cylinder  glaaa  was  made  for  some  Bootes 

nnciystallizable  sugar — is  expelled  by 

centrifugal  force,  leaving  the  granu-  (  1  J*         <• 

Uted  sngar  in  the  cylinder.  ~  t.  I  (^  T^9 

This  really  beautiful  contrivance  has         ' — ' 

since  been  adapted  for  many  puipoees 

as  a  drainer  filter,  and  as  a  substitute 

for  the  clothes-wringer. 

PORCELAIN. 

Foreiiaiii,  altkongh  not  finer  in  text- 
nre  tSxan  the  Chinese  article  of  many 
ages  back,  nor  of  more  graoefU  and 
agreeable  shapes  than  the  vases  of 
Etmria  and  Greece,  has,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  in  the  art,  made  almoet 
all  ito  progress  within  the  oentnry  Just 
paaaing  away. 

Wedgwood's  improvements,  175^70, 
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of  yean  before  it  was  iutrodaced  into  Ed- 
gUad  in  lB46,Jii8t  in  time  for  the  great  Ex- 
hibition bnildiag  of  1851,  -which  was  design- 
ed by  Sir  Joaepb  Paiton,  and  roofed  with 
oylinder  glsas  made  by  Chance  and  Co.,  of 
BimuDgham. 

The  proceee  is  an  follows :  Tbe  workman 
eolleoti  a  maw  of  glass  (a)  around  the  end 
of  his  blowing  tnbe,  and  then  disMnds  and 
rounds  it  by  blowing  and  rolling  it  on  the 
aorwr,  or  flat  cut-iion  table.  The  Biibee- 
qaent  operations  consist  in  reheating,  blow- 
ing, and  swinging,  ontil  the  diameter  and 
then  the  length  of  the  cylinder  required  are 
attained,  the  glass  sncceetively  assuming 
the  fonoe  t  e  represented  in  the  flgura.  In 
the  fonith  stage,  where  it  has  sesnmed 


conoidal  form  (d),  the  point  is  very  thiu, 
and  tfae  blower,  having  filled  the  shell  with 
air  at  a  preesnre,  places  it  in  the  fnmace, 
when  the  expansion  of  the  air  by  heat  causes 
the  conoid  to  burst  at  the  apex  (<}.  The 
edge  of  tke  hole  is  then  trimmed  with  shears, 
and  enlai'ged  by  the  putxlla*,  a  peculiar  hand 
tool,  wbich  resembles  a  pair  of  spring  sugar- 
tongs  with  flat  Jaws.  The  cylindrical  form 
(/)  being  then  perfected,  the  cjliader  is 
ready  to  be  removed  &om  the  blowing  tube, 
a  circular  piece  of  glass  coming  away  with 
the  tabe,  so  as  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
other  end  of  the  cylinder.  This  separation 
IB  effected  by  a  red-hot  bent  iron,  In  which 
the  oyli^er  is  tnmed  round  a  few  times,  so 


as  to  expand  the  glass  at  that  point  (g).  A 
drop  of  wBt«c  on  the  heat«d  lino  makes  an 
instant  fracture.  The  oylinder  is  then  split 
by  a  diamond,  or  by  means  similar  to  that 
which  removed  the  disk  from  the  end  (ft). 
Ftaitkig  and  amualing  finish  the  process. 
These  are  aooompliehed  in  separate  for- 
naoes,  or  apartments  heated  by  the  same 
furnace.  In  the  combined  form  the  fiaOint 
/tanace  consists  of  consecutive  chambers 
heated  by  a  furnace  beneath.  The  cylinder 
is  placed  on  the  heat«d  floor  of  the  flatting 
furnace,  with  the  cracked  side  nppermost. 
The  heat  of  the  fnnaoe  oansee  it  to  soften 
and  spread  out,  when  all  the  curves  and 
lumps  are  removed  by  a  straight  piece  of 
wood  fastened  crosswise  at  the  end  of  an 
iron  handle,  and  wetted  before  applying. 
The  flatting  stone  is  made  very  smooth,  as 
any  inequalities  are  transferred  to  the  glass. 
The  sheet  of  glass  is  then  pushed  into  tJie 
annealing  chamber,  where  it  is  set  upon 
edge,  and  left  to  cool  gradually. 

The  operations  of  making  crown  and  cyl- 
inder glass  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
have  some  marked  peculiarities.  Wonder- 
ful is  tbe  command  attained  by  skill  over 
the  plastic  stuflT,  and  in  no  other  art  except 
pottery  is  there  such  a  growth  beneath  tho 
hand  of  the  operator. 

The  lower  illostratian  shows  the  men, 
each  one  on  his  platform,  one  swinging  his 
prolonged  bulb  above  his  head,  another 
blowing  and  swinging  it  beneath  his  feet, 
while  a  third  is  observing  the  operation  of 
heating  the  glass,  which  he  keeps  constant- 
ly turning  round  by  means  of  the  rod  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

In  articles  of  b^outerit  and  vjrdi,  we  have 
nothing  to  claim  of  elegance  or  beanty  over 
the  Venetians  of  centuries  back.  In  glass- 
cntting  the  moat  interesting  of  modem  in- 
ventions is  Tilghman's  sand  blast,  by  which 
a  stream  of  sharp  sand  or  emery  is  directed 
upon  glass  to  drill  it,  as  may  be  required, 
or  to  sink  a  pattern  into  it,  or  sink  a  panel 
around  a  raised  pattern.  It  is  also  used  for 
drilling  stone,  and  even  the  hardest  varie- 
ties, such  as  agate  and  porphyry. 


Aa  Pliny  remarked  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  "  All  tbe  usages  of  civilised  life  de- 
pend in  a  remarkable  degree  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  papery  at  all  events,  tbe  remem- 
brance of  past  events."  This  he  said  of  tfae 
material  obtained  by  splittipg  apart  the 
snccesaive  folds  of  the  papyTme  stalk,  a  reed 
growing  plentifully  then  in  the  marshy 
grounds  of  Egypl^  but  which  ia  now  some- 
Paper,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not  then 
known  to  tbe  Uediterraaean  nations,  and 
perhaps  not  out  of  China.  Paper  made  by 
the  maceration  of  rags  wae  introduced  into 
Enrope  by  the  Spanish  Saracens  during  the 
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eighth  century.    It  was,  of  course,  made  by- 
hand,  86  it  is  in  Asia  at  present. 

All  paper-making  machinery  is  included 
within  OUT  century.  By  the  hand  process 
the  rags,  being  sorted,  washed,  and  bleach- 
ed, are  cut  in  pieces,  and  then  ground  or 
beaten  to  a  pulp.  This  was  done  in  mortars 
till  the  invention  of  the  rag  engine  in  Hol- 
land, about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  As  now  practiced,  the  beater  or 
pulping  engine  grinds  the  rags  into  pulp, 
which  is  transferred  to  a  vat. 


FtTLPIMA  XMOm 

By  the  hand  process,  which  is  extinct  in 
Europe  and  America,  except  for  some  grades 
of  drawing  and  writing  papers,  the  paper- 
maker  dix>B  into  the  vat  a  shallow  triangular 
frame,  known  as  the  numld,  having  a  closely 
woven  wire^oth,  a  sort  of  flat  sieve  with 
wire  meshes.  Lying  upon  this  is  an  open 
rectangular  frame  Uke  a  slate  firame,  and 
known  as  a  deofcle,  which  forms  a  margin  for 
the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  made.  He  dips  the 
two  into  the  pulp,  and  withdraws  them  in 
horizontal  position,  the  mould  being  full. 
The  water  drips  away  as  the  man  shakes 
the  mould  to  felt  the  fibres^  and  he  transfers 
the  soft  sheet  to  a  sheet  of  felt,  over  which 
he  lays  another  sheet  of  felt,  on  this  a  sec- 
ond sheet  of  moulded  pulp,  and  so  on,  until 
the  pile  is  high  enough  to  be  pressed.  It  is 
a  second  time  piled,  without  tiie  felt  sheets, 
and  again  pressed,  then  sized,  calendered, 
and  made  into  reams. 

Ten  centuries  passed  and  saw  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world  making  paper  thus. 

A  few  years  after  the  commencement  of 
our  century,  Robert,  a  Frenchman,  devised 
a  machine  for  making  a  web  of  paper  from 
pulp.  Before  1800  he  had  made  it  succeed 
in  a  degree,  but  it  took  a  number  of  years 
and  the  brains  of  many  co-workers  before 
valuable  results  were  attained.  The  scene 
of  the  effort  was  shifted  from  the  paper  mill 
of  Frangois  Bidot,  of  Essones,  France,  to  the 
works  of  the  wealthy  brothers  Fourdrinier, 
in  England,  who  were  assisted  by  Donkin  in 
bringing  the  machine  to  perfection.         ' 

In  the  Fourdrinier  or  flat  web  machine  the 
previously  prepared  pulp  is  introduced  into 
a  vat,  where  it  is  thinned  with  water  pre- 
viously expressed  fr^m  the  sheet  during  its 
formation,  and  agitated  by  means  of  a  ro- 
taiy  stirrer.  Passing  through  a  peculiarly 
formed  strainer,  the  invention  of  Ibbotson, 
by  which  it  is  freed  from  knots,  the  pulp,  in 
a  stream  the  thickness  of  which  is  regulated 
according  to  that  of  the  paper  to  be  made, 


falls  upon  an  apron,  which  conducts  it  a 
short  distance  to  an  endless  wire-gauze  flat 
web,  by  which  it  is  canied  forward  and  over 
a  box  partially  exhausted  of  air ;  this  flat- 
tens the  web  of  paper,  and  partially  extracts 
the  water.  The  width  of  the  sheet  is  gov- 
erned by  traveling  deckles  or  side  straps, 
which  prevent  any  portion  of  the  pulp  from 
passing  away  at  the  sides  of  the  wire-gauze. 
The  web  is  then  conducted  upon  endless 
blankets  between  two  sets  of  rollers,  which 
express  most  of  the  remaining  water,  and 
partially  obliterate  the  marks  of  the  wire-' 
gauze,  and  dried  by  passing  between  several 
pairs  of  hollow  steam-heated  rollers,  being 
finally  wound  ux>on  a  roller  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  machine,  or  delivered  on  to  anoth- 
er machine  by  which  it  is  cut  into  lengths. 

In  1809  Mr.  Dickinson,  an  English  paper 
manufacturer,  invented  the  qfUnder  machine. 

In  this  a  hollow  brass  cylinder  perforated 
with  holes  and  covered  with  wire-gauze  is 
substituted  for  the  flat  web  of  the  Fourdri- 
nier machine.  The  air  is  partially  exhaust- 
ed from  the  cylinder  through  its  hollow  Jour- 
nals, producing  the  same  effect  as  the  vacu- 
um box  over  which  the  web  passes  in  the 
Fourdrinier  machine.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  process  of  manufacture  is  very  simi- 
lar in  each.  Combinations  of  the  two  sys- 
tems are  found :  a  web  of  cylinder  pai>er, 
which  is  strongest  in  one  direction,  and  one 
of  Fourdrinier  paper  being  united ;  also  a 
number  of  webs  united  before  drying  to 
form  a  heavy  paper  or  card -board;  or  a 
fine  web  of  pulp  has  fibres  of  silk  s^wed 
upon  it  to  be  imbedded  in  the  paper  to  form 
a  paper  for  fractional  currency.  The  qual- 
ity of  paper  depends  mainly  upon  that  of 
the  material,  though  the  making  is  respon- 
sible for  the  evenness  of  its  thickness  and 
the  smoothness  of  its  sur£EM».  The  best 
quality  made  in  this  country  is  hardly  so 
good  as  that  made  from  the  longer  fibres  of 
silk  or  hrou89aneUa  by  the  Chinese ;  but  our 
best  is  from  new — that  is,  unworn — ^linen 
stocks,  the  dippings  of  gannent  making. 
Cotton  rags  are  not  so  good,  and  old,  worn 
rags,  partly  rotten,  are  worse.  After  this  we 
reach  still  commoner  material  for  stout 
brown  paper,  such  as  hemp  and  old  rope, 
and  the  cheapest  of  all  is  straw,  for  wrap- 
ping paper. 

INDIA  RUBBEB. 

What  would  the  men  before  76  have  said 
to  the  India  rubber  manufacture  t  The  sub- 
stance was  first  brought  to  Englandfrom  Bra- 
zil as  a  curiosity  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  about  1776  it  seems  tiiat  Priestley 
suggested  that  it  was  "  excellently  adapted 
for  removing  pencil  marks  from  paper.''  It 
was  dissolved  in  turpentine,  and  used  by 
Peal  in  1791  as  water-proofing  composition 
for  fabrics.  Hancock  and  Mackintosh,  about 
1823,  were  the  first  to  apply  the  gum  to  the 
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nies  of  water- proof  clothing.  The  gom 
waa  placed  hetween  two  thickneesea  of  fab- 
ric, and  was  a  aticky  affair  at  the  beet.  The 
boaincM  never  really  prospered  nntil  the 
dlBcovel^  of  the  vttlcaniting  pioceaa  by  Good- 
year, the  subject  of  Mb  patent  of  Jnne  15, 
1844.  He  prefeiieu  the  propoitionf  of  twen- 
ty-Qve  caoutcboac,  Bve  Balpbnr,  seven  whit« 
lead;  but  these  qaantlties  and  the  nature 
of  the  sabatauces  employed  were  varied  by 
Goodyearhimself ULdbyhissnccesBots.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  beat  employed  in 
oombining  the  Bnb«taDce«,  this  being  gener- 
ally proportionate  to  the  degree  of  haidneei 
required  in  the  vulcanite. 

The  history  of  invention  does  not  fhrnish 
an  instance  of  greater  persistence  nnder  dia- 
couragement  than  is  afforded  by  the  atrag- 
glee  of  Charlefl  Goodyear.  It  was  a  purely 
tentative  process.  He  first  mixed  the  gum 
with  half  its  weight  of  magnesia  te  dry  it 
and  remove  the  stlckineas ;  but  the  com- 
pomld  softened.  He  then  tried  India  rob- 
ber sap  with  magnesia,  with  better  results. 
Next  he  tried  surface  treatment  with  nitric 
acid.  This  scheme,  which  seemed  promis- 
ing, was  overthrown  by  the  financial  crisis 
of  1837.  After  a  number  of  attempts,  Ckfod- 
year  shifted  on  to  the  line  previously  trav- 
eled by  Hayward — the  use  of  sulphur.  Hay- 
ward  had  mixed  and  covered  the  rubber 
with  anlphnr,  and  exposed  it  to  the  sun's 
rays,  producing  a  superficial  hardening. 
-  While  experimenting  with  some  goods  which 
had  been  thus  made  and  returned  as  rotten, 
a  piece  of  it  was  oban«d  by  contact  witli 


the  atove,  and  the  raanlt  was  soffldent  to 
indicate  to  the  alert  mind  of  Ooodyear  that 
what  waa  needed  was  the  baking  of  the 
rubber  and  sulphni  together.  He  then  de- 
voted himself  te  details,  the  proper  propor- 
tions for  given  qnalities  of  goods,  the  mate- 
rials te  be  added  to  give  color  and  solidity, 
the  uses  to  which  this  admirable  componnd 
may  be  put.  The  results  of  his  genins,  care, 
and  permstence  are  all  aioniid  ns. 

MXTEOROI/MltCAJ.  IN8TRUUEMTS. 

The  Mtttorologiaai  tn«(nnMiiI«  of  the  prea- 
ent  day  derive  much  of  their  pnblic  interest 
&om  Uie  tri-daily  report  of  the  numerons 
stations  to  the  Signal-ofBce  in  Washington, 
when  the  generaliiations  am  made,  and 
from  whence  conjectures  for  the  following 
twenty-four  houis  ore  trannnittnd.  The 
principal  instmmeuta  are  the  mumometer,  for 
direction  and  rate  of  the  wind ;  the  harorne- 
tsr,  for  the  atmoepberio  pieseore;  the  thtr- 
vutmettr,  for  atmoapheiio  temperatme. 

WeaUier-coeks  for  indicating  the  direotion 
of  the  wind  are  as  old  as  the  soiling  of  boats, 
but  an  iuBtrament  for  meaenring  its  force 
con  be  hardly  said  to  have  existed  before 
1776,  when  Lind  invented  an  anemometer, 
which  has  been  long  since  superseded  by 
those  of  Whewell,  Ostler,  Bobinson,  and  oth- 
ers. The  praaent  anemometers  are  self-re- 
cording. The  barograph,  or  registering  ba- 
rometer, used  at  the  Chief  Signal-office,  War 
Department,  Washington,  is  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  barometer  is  in  a  dork  case, 
with  the  mercury  column  exposed  at  a  slit 
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through  which  the  light  of  a  lamp  passes. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  machine,  shown  at 
the  left  in  the  cut,  is  a  cylinder  wrapped 
with  sensitized  paper  so  as  to  hlacken  with 
light.  This  cylinder  and  its  paper  cover  are 
moved  by  clock-work  so  as  to  rotate  once  in 
forty-eight  hours.  The  image  of  that  part 
of  the  slit  above  the  mercurial  column  is 
thus  caused  to  form  a  continuous  dark  band 
of  irregular  width  on  the  paper,  becoming 
narrower  as  the  mercury  rises  and  widen- 
ing as  it  descends  in  the  tube,  the  width  of 
the  band  indicating  not  only  the  relative 
changes,  but  also  the  absolute  height  of  the 
barometer.  A  shutter  operated  by  the  clock- 
work cuts  off  the  light  for  four  minutes  at 
the  end  of  each  second  hour,  leaving  a  ver- 
tical white  line  on  the  paper. 

By  the  expansion  of  a  zinc  rod  on  each 
side  of  the  barometer  tube,  in  connection 
with  a  glass  rod  and  lever,  the  thermometrio 
changes  are  made,  and  the  true  barometric 
indications,  with  corrections  for  tempera- 
ture;  are  photographically  recorded.     The 


introduction  of  a  safe  ansBsthetic  As 
Charles  IX.  said  when  he  hid  the  Hugue- 
not surgeon  in  his  royal  chamber  to  guard 
him  &om  the  assassins  on  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  ''there  is  only  one  Per^*" 
Palissy,  another  Huguenot,  was  similarly 
shielded  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the 
queen  -  dowager,  as  there  was  ''only  one 
potter."  Palissy  died  in  prison  eventually. 
Ether  was  known  for  many  centuries  before 
Drs.  Morton  and  Jackson,  of  Boston,  brought 
it  into  notice  as  an  aniesthetio  in  1846.  Chlo- 
roform was  discovered  in  1831 ;  first  used  as 
an  anaBsthetio  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh^ 
in  1847. 

ARTIFICIAIi  LIMBS. 

ArHfidal  Umbs  and  other  prosikeUo  appU- 
anoea  have  advanced  with  the  line — artificial 
hands  and  legs  whose  simulation  of  the  nat- 
ural is  so  close  that  a  casual  observer  will 
not  notice  the  difference. 

The  artificial  arm  illustrated  has  three 
motions  derived  from  the  stump,  the  arm 


OOWDSXX'B  ABTIVIOZAL  ABM. 
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strip  after  remaining  forty-eight  hours  is 
taken  off,  the  unaltered  nitrate  washed  unt, 
and  it  is  filed  away,  an  enduring  record  of 
the  condition  of  the  barometer  for  two  days. 
The  thermometers  are  read  three  times  a 
day,  but  may  be  made  similarly  self-record- 
ing. Maximum  and  TninimiiTn  thermometers 
are  a  usual  furnishing  of  observatories.  The 
differential  thermometer  of  Leslie  is  a  hy- 
grometrical  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  aqueous  saturation  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  means  of  the  dew-point. 

ANESTHETICS. 

The  use  of  ancesthetios  has  been  brought 
to  system,  and  new  agents  of  ascertained 
strength  and  effect  have  been  devised.  For- 
mer ages  used  stupefying  drugs  and  poisons 
which  struck  directly  at  the  vital  force. 
Cannabia  indksa  was  used  in  the  Orient,  man^ 
dragora  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
modem  auffisthetic  agents  are  cold,  deutox- 
ide  of  nitrogen,  chloroform,  ether,  hydrate 
of  chloral,  and  some  others  of  less  note. 
From  the  times  when  Morelli,  in  1674,  at  the 
siege  of  Besan^on,  invented  the  tourniquet, 
and  Perd  (1550)  introduced  the  ligature  and 
dispensed  with  actual  cautery  to  arrest  the 
bleeding  of  the  stump,  no  suoh  act  has  been 
accomplished  for  maimed  humanity  as  the 


being  secured  by  bands  to  the  body.  The 
forward  motion  of  the  stump  flexes  the  fore- 
arm, the  phalanges  are  closed  and  opened  by 
a  sort  of  rotative  motion  which  draws  upon 
a  cord,  and  the  backward  motion  of  the 
stump  gives  extension  to  the  fore-arm.  A 
man  with  only  four  inches  of  stump  may 
with  this  arm  take  his  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  wipe  his  nose,  pick  up  a  marble 
from  the  table,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
It  does  not  take  as  long  to  learn  the  use  of 
it  as  it  does  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
natural  arm;  but  then  the  practice  with 
the  latter  begins  with  very  early  life,  and 
when  the  use  is  acquired  it  is  much  the 
better  of  the  two. 

Artificial  arms,  ears,  eyes,  feet,  gums, 
hands,  legs,  noses,  palates,  pupils,  and  teeth 
are  all  to  be  purchased  closely  matching  the 
remaining  parts,  or  made  to  any  shape  de- 
sired in  cases  where  no  natural  portion  re- 
mains to  protest  against  want  of  uniform- 
ity. 

Mechanical  dentistry  is  one  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  time  and  country.  Not  only 
is  excellence  in  the  art  a  very  recent  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  more  thoroughly  understood 
here  than  elsewhere.  Pepys's  diary  records 
that  his  wife's  "  tooth  was  new  done  by  La 
Roche,  and  was  indeed  pretty  handsome,'' 
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but  it  was  probably  a  piece  of  ivory  or  wal- 
roB  tooth. 

AQUABIA. 

Aquaria  have  been  constmcted  on  a  scale 
anfficient  to  show  aquatic  animals  and 
plants  in  their  natural  condition,  and  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom.  The  mode 
of  aerating  the  water  by  a  Jet  of  air  intro- 
duced into  and  ascending  in  bubbles  through 
the  water  has  much  simplified  that  part  of 
the  matter.  The  proper  understanding  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  and  effects  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  tenants  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  success  with  an  aquarium.  The 
office  of  the  flora  is  to  abstract  the  excess 
•of  carbonic  acid  gas  due  to  the  breathing  of 
the  fauna,  and  restore  the  oxygen,  as  with 
the  terrestrial  flora.  Then  certain  animals 
which*  feed  on  decaying  vegetable  matter 
4iTe  put  in  the  minature  pond  to  act  as  scav- 
engers to  the  community.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  these  conditions  is  due  to  R.  War- 
rington, 1850.  N.  B.  Ward  is  also  not  to  be 
foi^otten.  An  aquarium  36  by  150  feet  was 
constructed  in  1860  in  the  Jardin  d' Acclima- 
tion in  Paris  by  Lloyd.  The  same  person 
erected  a  large  one  at  Hamburg.  An  aqua- 
rium at  Manchester,  England,  has  750  feet 
frontage.  The  aquarium  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position was  a  large  and  effective  one.  That 
of  Brighton  is  on  a  grander  scale  than  any 
other.  It  occupies  ground  100  by  715  feet, 
the  general  structure  being  a  quadrangular 
■series  of  tanks  with  plate-glass  sides,  and  a 
central  roofed  apartment  lighted  through 
the  tank  sides  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  be- 
ing under  water.  The  tanks  have  fresh  or 
salt  water  to  suit  the  tenants,  and  vaiy  in 
size  from  11  by  20  to  30  by  55  feet. 

An  aquarium  car  lately  went  frt>m  New 
England  to  San  Francisco  with  young  fish 
for  stocking  the  Pacific  rivers. 

MATCHES. 

The  old-fashioned  match  was  simply  a 
wooden  splint  dipped  in  brimstone,  and  kin- 
dled from  a  piece  of  tinder  set  on  fire  by  a 
«park  from  the  fiint  and  steeL 

The  tinder  was  sometimes  ignited  by  an 
air-compressing  pump.  In  other  cases  the 
matches  were  tipped  with  chlorate  of  pot- 
,ash,  and  set  on  fire  by  plunging  in  a  vial 
containing  asbestus  saturated  with  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Dobereiner's  lamp,  in  which  a  hy- 
'drogen  jet  is  brought  in  contact  with  plati- 
num sponge,  and  a  coil  of  platinum  wire 
kept  red-hot  by  alcohol,  were  also  sometimes 
employed,  rather,  however,  as  curiosities 
than  devices  of  general  practical  use. 

Lucifer-matches  have  now  superseded  all 
•other  appliances  for  producing  an  instanta- 
neous light,  throughout  the  civilized  world 
«t  least,  and  have  become  an  article  of. 
manufacture  employing  an  enormous  capi- 
taL     They  are  made  by  sawing  or  splitting 


blocks  of  soft  wood  into  splints,  which  are 
dipped  into  a  composition  containing  either 
phosphorus  or  chlorate  of  potash  as  a  basis, 
and  dried. 

Round  matches  are  made  by  forcing  the 
splints  through  plates  having  circular  aper- 
tures, which  at  once  cut  out  and  compress 
them ;  the  machinery  employed  cuts  as  many 
as  30,000  splints  per  minute.  These  are  sold 
by  the  hogshead  to  those  who  make  a  spe- 
cial business  of  applying  the  composition, 
which  is  also  effected  by  machinery. 

MUSICilX  mSTRUMENTS. 

Musical  instruments  should  not  be  over- 
looked. They  have  advanced  within  the 
century  equally  with  the  other  subjects 
stated. 

The  organ  is  as  old  as  Ctesibus  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  in  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
The  pressure  of  air  was  obtained  by  a  sort 
of  water-bellows,  the  pipes  were  but  very 
few,  and  the  compass  of  course  quite  limit- 
ed. Down  through  the  ages  we  find  that  it 
had  a  precarious  existence.  Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid  and  the  excellent  Gerbert  of  Rheims 
are  two  of  the  great  names  associated  with 
its  possession  and  use.  The  missals  of  the 
Middle  Ages  show  a  variety  of  clumsy  con- 
trivances for  evoking  sounds  from  pipes  by 
machinery,  but  excellence  was  not  attained 
much  before  the  time  of  Father  Smith  (re- 
ferred to  by  Pepys),  who  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel to  repair  the  damages  occasioned  in  the 
English  churches  by  the  Parliamentary  sol- 
diers. Since  this  time  the  instrument  has 
been  much  enlarged,  its  power,  compass,  and 
capacity  increased,  perhaps  without  increas- 
ing its  sweetness.  The  great  organ  of  Haar- 
lem has  sixty  stops  and  8000  pipes ;  one  at 
Seville  5300  pipes.  The  organ  of  the  '<  Al- 
bert Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,''  London,  has 
111  stops,  14  couplers,  32  combinations,  and 
about  9000  pipes.  The  organs  of  the  Bos- 
toii  Music-Hail,  Baltimore  Cathedral,  and 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  are  among  the 
largest  in  this  country. 

The  parlor  organ  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
accordeon,  which  was  introduced  in  Europe 
in  1821.  The  first  metallic-reed  musical  in- 
strument was  the  Eolodioon,  by  Eschenberg, 
of  Bohemia,  1810.  The  roclung  melodeon 
was  a  large  accordeon  on  a  stand.  Carhart, 
in  this  country,  has  done  more  than  any  one 
else  in  the  improvement  of  this  instruments 
He  introduced  the  exhaust  plan  in  1846. 
Previous  to  this  the  air  had  been  forced 
through  the  reed  slits,  and  is  still  so  in  Eu- 
rope. His  first  instrument  had  four  octaves, 
but  they  were  afterward  increased.  Mason 
and  Hamlin  in  1855  had  instruments  with 
seven  octaves,  four  sets  of  reeds,  and  two 
manuals. 

The  piano  is  the  successor  of  a  whole  se- 
ries of  stringed  instruments,  dating  from 
the  harp.     It  is   a  proBiraie  harpy  whose 
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stringB  are  beaten  by  hammers  actuated  by 
keys.  The  citole,  clavicymbalam,  virginal, 
spinet,  and  harpsichord  occupy  the  period 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  piano-forte  was  really  invented 
by  Christofori,  of  Florence,  1711,  but  it  was 
near  the  end  of  the  century  before  it  had 
attained  excellence  enough  to  supersede  the 
spinet  and  harpsichord,  the  strings  of  which 
were  twanged  by  plectra.  The  grand  point 
to  be  attained  in  the  piano,  or  as  it  was  ear- 
ly called,  the  hammer  harpHdufrd,  was  for  the 
hammer  to  fall  back  immediately  after  strik- 
ing the  string,  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  free 
vibration. 

The  improvements  in  this  instrument  are 
marvelous,  and  our  country  is  in  the  front 
rank  of  ingenuity  and  excellence.  The 
names  of  Broadwood,  CoUard,  Erard,  Stein- 
way,  Chickering,  Enabe,  with  many  others 
we  can  not  find  space  to  name,  go  to  an  ad- 
miring posterity  in  company. 
Washikoton,  d.  c.      Edward  H.  Knight. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

WHEN  Agassiz  wished  to  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  the  glacier,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so  except  by  a  method  which  en- 
abled him  to  compare  its  condition  in  suc- 
cessive seasons.  For  this  purpose  he  placed 
a  row  of  stakes  in  the  glacier  extending 
in  a  straight  line  from  stakes  firmly  fixed 
among  the  rocks  on  either  bank.  Then,  by 
returning  from  year  to  year  and  comparing 
the  relative  position  of  his  stakes,  he  could 
determine  the  rate  and  the  nature  of  the 
progress  which  had  been  meantime  made. 
It  is  by  an  analogous  method  that  we  must 
trace  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  world  by  and  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Christian  missions.  He  who  looks 
upon  the  stream  can  hardly  persuade  him- 
self that  any  thing  is  in  process  of  accom- 
plishment. But  he  who  is  content  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  world  where  Chris- 
tian missions  have  been  at  work  with  its 
condition  where  the  Gospel  is  still  unknown, 
or  the  present  resources  and  activity  of 
Christian  missions  with  their  condition  a 
century  ago,  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
glacier  is  moving  with  a  real  and  very  vig- 
orous progress,  none  the  less  that  it  is  almost 
imperceptible  to  the  casual  and  careless  ob- 
server. 

In  this  article  we  do  uot  propose  to  enter 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  theological  as- 
pects of  Christian  missions,  but  merely  and 
briefly  to  indicate  in  outline  what  they  have 
accomplished  of  visible  and  temporal  good 
in  ameliorating  the  horrors  of  war,  promot- 
ing the  arts  of  peace,  and  enfranchising  and 
developing  the  mind  of  the  individual. 

The  condition  of  the  world  at  the  advent 
of  Christ  is  one  which  our  imagination  can 
not  easily  and  rarely  does  correctly  picture. 


A  certain  civilization  certainly  existed  in 
Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  PhoBnicia,  Carthage. 
But  those  features  of  modem  civilization 
which  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind 
were  absolutely  unknown.  Natural  science 
had  no  existence,  and  could  have  none,  so 
long  as  men  were  taught  to  believe  that  oa- 
ture  itself  was  deity.  No  Franklin  could 
be  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  sending  a  kite 
into  the  heavens  to  catch  the  lightning  so 
long  as  the  lightning  was  believed  to  be 
Jove's  thunder-bolts.  No  mariner  was  like- 
ly to  be  sufficiently  audacious  to  conceive 
even  a  system  of  navigation  which  should 
carry  him  far  out  to  sea  so  long  as  the  sea 
was  the  exclusive  domain  of  Neptune.  The 
common  conveniences  of  our  modem  life 
were  unknown  to  heathen  Rome  even  in 
the  period  of  its  greatest  luxury.  There 
was  no  postal  system.  If  a  Roman  wished 
to  send  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Corinth,  he 
must  do  it  by  private  messenger.  There 
were  private  bankers,  but  no  banking  sys- 
tem. If  one  wished  to  transmit  money,  he 
must  carry  it  in  person  at  the  risk  of  robbery, 
or  send  it  by  a  herald  at  the  greater  risk  of 
embezzlement.  There  were  magnificent  pal- 
aces, but  no  houses.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
under  the  Cosars  there  was  a  chimney  or  a 
glass  window  in  all  Rome.  If  either  exist- 
ed, it  was  only  in  the  privileged  houses  of 
the  wealthy  few.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded 
strange  that  inconvenience  and  semi-bar- 
barism thus  accompanied  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry. The  intimate  relations  of  friendships, 
which  are  directly  traceable  to  the  genial 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  intricate 
relations  of  a  universal  trade  and  commerce, 
which  are  indirectly  traceable  to  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  Christianity,  never  exist- 
ed to  any  considerable  extent  in  pagan  lands, 
and  without  them  the  post-office  would  have 
been  an  unused  convenience,  and  banking 
at  once  impracticable  and  incomprehensi- 
ble. The  very  word  home  has  no  equivalent 
in  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  languages ; 
and  where  the  institution  was  comparative- 
ly unknown,  the  outward  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  it  has  created  for  itself,  as 
the  silk-worm  weaves  its  own  cocoon,  were 
also  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  unknown. 
So  long  as  the  wife  was  only  an  upper  serv- 
ant whom  the  husband  might  dismiss  at  his 
pleasure,  as  he  could  under  both  Grecian 
and  Roman  law,  so  long  it  was  not  strange 
that  her  kitchen  was  usually  a  portable 
stove  in  the  open  yard,  and  her  boudoir  an. 
attic  chamber,  where  she  lived  apart  from 
her  lord,  except  when  he  was  pleased  to 
command  her  presence. 

How  far  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  the  first  century  is  due  to  gen- 
eral laws  of  development,  how  far  to  the  in- 
fluence of  race,  and  how  far  to  the  direct  or 
indirect  influence  of  Christianity,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  dis> 
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cuss.  Bnt  he  who  notes  the  fact  that  mod- 
em civilization  is  contemporaneous  with 
Christianity,  that  the  much-yaunted  nine- 
teenth centnry  has  not  confeired  the  pnhlio 
school  on  Africa,  nor  the  steam-power  on 
India,  nor  the  electric  telegraph  on  China, 
nor,  in  hrief,  any  of  the  featnres  which  are 
supposed  to  characterize  it  on  any  pagan 
nation,  except  in  so  far  as  paganism  has 
horrowed  them  from  Christendom,  will  not 
he  inclined  to  deny  that  at  least  Christian- 
ity as  a  moral  force  is  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  producing  what  we  commonly  and 
correctly  call  Christian  civilization.  ''The 
government  of  India,"  says  the  last  Parlia- 
mentary Blue-hook, ''  can  not  hut  acknowl- 
edge the  great  obligation  under  which  it  is 
laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions  made  by 
the  five  hundred  missionaries,  whose  blame- 
less life,  example,  and  self-denying  labors 
are  infusing  new  vigor  into  the  stereotyped 
life  of  the  great  populace  placed  under  En- 
glish rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in 
every  way  better  men  and  better  citizens 
of  the  great  empire  in  which  they  dwell.^ 
**  As  you  ride  about  the  suburbs  of  Hono- 
lulu,'' says  Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff,  writing  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  ''and  later  as  you 
travel  about  the  islands,  more  and  more  you 
wUl  be  impressed  with  a  feeUng  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  missionaries.  What- 
ever of  material  prosperity  has  grown  up 
here  is  built  on  their  work,  and  could  never 
have  existed  but  for  their  preceding  labors ; 
and  you  see  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  in 
their  often  quaint  habits,  in  their  universal 
education,  in  ail  that  makes  these  islands 
peculiar  and  what  they  are,  the  marks  of 
the  Puritans  who  came  here  fifty  years  ago 
to  civilize  a  savage  nation,  and  have  done 
their  work  so  thoroughly  that  even  though 
the  Hawaiian  people  become  extinct,  it 
would  require  a  century  to  obliterate  the 
way-marks  of  that  handful  of  determined 
New  England  men  and  women."  These  tes- 
timonies from  observant  and  unprejudiced 
witnesses  might  be  indefinitely  repeated. 
We  quote  them  here,  however,  not  to  uiain- 
tain  a  point,  but  to  indicate  it,  which,  how- 
ever, we  can  do  still  better  by  a  single  illus- 
tration. 

There  is  perhaps  no  people  in  the  world 
more  inaccessible  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Christian  missions  than  the  Mohammedan. 
Whether  it  be  a  certain  native  stubborn- 
ness in  the  Moslem  character,  or  whether  it 
be  the  peculiar  fanatical  and  almost  fierce 
attachment  to  his  own  religion,  or  whether 
it  be  the  traditional  and  inherited  hate  of 
the  Christian  dogs,  descending  from  father 
to  son  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades, 
or  whether  it  be  the  inherited  abhorrence 
of  pictures  in  the  churches,  which  charac- 
terize the  forms  of  Christianity  with  which 
the  Turks  are  most  familiar,  the  Greek  and 
the  Bomiah  churches,  or  whether  it  be  all 


combined,  certain  it  is  that  nowhere  does 
the  Christian  religion  find  obstacles  so  ap- 
parently insuperable  to  its  direct  progress 
as  in  Turkey.  But  in  Turkey  Christian  mis- 
sions have  indirectly  been  the  means  of  rev- 
olutionizing the  national  system  of  schools. 
When  the  missionaries  first  commenced  their 
labors  in  Turkey  there  were  Turkish  schools 
in  connection  with  the  mosques,  answering 
somewhat  to  the  parish  schools  of  the  es- 
tablished churches  in  Christian  lands.  But 
these  schools  were  neither  graded  nor  class- 
ed. From  twenty  to  one  hundred  pupils 
sat  in  a  semicircle  before  the  master,  whose 
whip  was  generally  long  enough  to  reach 
the  outer  circle.  Each  day  the  teacher  be- 
gan with  the  alphabet  and  droned  through 
it  to  spelling  and  reading  words  of  one,  two, 
and  three  syllables,  all  in  the  Arabic  tongue 
— the  language  of  the  ecclesiastics,  but  not 
of  common  life.  Each  day  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupil  had  to  traverse  the  well-known 
lesson  of  the  weeks  and  months  before,  and 
the  youngest  pupil  had  to  look  on  in  stupid 
ignorance  at  the  spelling  and  reading  of 
the  older  scholars.  The  Christian  mission- 
aries introduced  text -books,  taught  the 
common  language  of  the  common  people, 
graded  and  classed  their  scholars — ^really 
taught  them  the  rudiments  of  a  secular  ed- 
ucation, and  so  drew  away  the  pupils  from 
the  mosque  schools  that  the  latter  in  pure 
self-defense  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
ancient  routine,  take  the  text-books  which 
the  missionaries  had  printed  (for  there  were 
no  others),  and  imitate  as  well  as  they  could 
their  example.  And  to-day  there  is  not  left 
any  where  within  the  influence  of  a  mission- 
ary station  an  ancient  mosque  school  in  all 
Turkey. 

Such  unrecognized  revolutions  as  this  are 
not  estimated  when  men  ask  the  question, 
Do  missions  pay  f  They  Justify  us  in  be- 
lieving that  what  Mr.  Nordhoff  says  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  true 
of  their  work  every  where :  "  Their  patient 
and  effective  labors  seem  to  me,  now  that  I 
have  seen  the  results,  to  have  been  singular- 
ly undervalued  at  home."* 

The  true  missionary,  save  in  those  cases 
in  which  his  lot  is  cast  in  a  land  whither 
commerce  has  already  carried  material  civ- 
ilization, must  of  necessity  be  a  man  of  un- 
usual versatility.  He  must  be  a  mechanic ; 
for  when  he  begins  to  construct  a  house  to 
live  in  he  will  find  no  architect  to  draw 
plans  for  him.  He  must  be  "  handy"  with 
tools,  and  be  able  to  repair  the  broken  f  ur- 

*  Northern  Oali/bmiOj  Ongcn,  and  Uu  Sandwich  UU 
andg.  By  Chablss  Nosdhoff.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
For  an  admirably  concise  thongli  necessarily  incom- 
plete statement  of  the  obligations  of  literatare,  sci- 
ence, and  commerce  to  Christian  missions,  see  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Eddy  before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
New  York— History,  B»«ayB,  Orations,  and  other  Doeu- 
mtnUi,  of  the  Sixth  GenercU  Conferenee  qf  ths  Bvangel- 
ieal  A  Uianee.    Harper  and  Brothers. 
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niture,  to  re-arrange  the  disordered  clock,  to 
set  up  the  pnmp  he  has  brought  with  him 
from  afar.  He  mast  have  some  practical 
knowledge  of  gardening,  or  live  on  roots 
and  herbs,  in  the  absence  of  a  public  market ; 
for  cabinet-makers,  watch-makers,  plumbers, 
and  gardeners  are  unknown  in  his  new  home. 
He  must  be  something  of  a  physician,  or 
stand  by  helpless  and  see  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren languish  and  die  for  want  of  medical 
knowledge,  which,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  or 
the  interior  of  India,  no  money  can  procure. 
These  and  like  qujJities  are  essential  not 
merely  to  his  highest  usefulness,  but  even 
to  his  very  existence.  But  these  qualities, 
combined  with  courage,  energy,  and  pru- 
dence, will  soon  make  their  influence  felt. 
To  the  savage  a  house  with  doors,  windows, 
wooden  floor,  water-tight*  ceiling,  clean  and 
comfortable  beds,  a  cistern,  a  pump,  and  al- 
ways plenty  of  water,  a  fenced  and  culti- 
vated garden,  kept  fruitful  even  in  time  of 
drought  by  systematic  irrigation — ^this  is  it- 
self a  silent  teacher,  whose  influence  is  all 
the  more  incalculable  because  it  is  uncon- 
sciously exerted.  The  reader,  then,  when  he 
glances  at  the  missionary  niaps  which  ac- 
company this  article,  must  not  imagine  mere 
chapels  in  which  once  a  week  a  new  theology 
is  discoursed  to  an  untutored  congregation ; 
he  must  imagine  a  typical  American  home, 
or  perhaps  a  typical  American  village,  char- 
acterized by  a  high  degree  of  virtue,  intel- 
ligence, and  culture,  and  itself  a  little  cen- 
tre of  civilization.  Each  one  of  these  sta- 
tions affords  to  the  surrounding  population 
a  knowledge  of  what  we  call  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  what  are  to  the  child  of  nature 
marvels  and  mysteries  of  convenience  and 
luxury ;  and  each  one  thus  becomes  a  silent 
witness  to  the  present  and  temporal  value 
of  Christianity. 

These  physical  aspects  of  missions  are  too 
little  regarded,  too  little  understood.  To- 
day in  Asia  and  India  and  China  the  instru- 
ments of  toil  are  what  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Christ — yes,  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The 
two  women  still  are  to  be  seen  grinding  the 
wheat  in  the  little  hand-mill ;  the  plow  is 
still  a  sharpened  stick  of  wood  that  barely 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  ground;  the 
houses  of  the  peasant  population  are  huts 
of  one  story;  the  same  room  often  holds 
both  the  people  and  their  cattle ;  the  car- 
penters^ tools  are  fac-similes  of  those  with 
which  Jesus  worked  in  his  father's  shop  in 
Nazareth.  As  late  as  1850  all  the  lumber 
that  was  sawed  even  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople and  vicinity  was  sawed  by  hand. 
The  first  true  saw-mill  was  introduced  there 
by  an  American  missionary.  The  gospel  of 
hoes  and  plows  and  rakes,  of  axes  and  adzes 
and  planes,  of  grist-mills  and  saw-mills,  of 
sewing-machines  and  pianos  and  reed  organs 
— ^the  gospel  of  a  temporal  civilization — 
^oes  with  that  of  the  printed  Bible.     There 


lies  before  us  as  we  write  a  package  of  let- 
ters from  a  well-known  missionary  to  his 
brother.  They  cover  a  period  of  six  months 
of  missionary  life.  From  these  letters  we 
cull  the  following  list  of  articles  ordered  for 
his  one  station :  A  grist-mill,  with  all  accom- 
panying apparatus ;  spokeshaves ;  ten  pairs 
of  scales ;  four  clocks ;  axes ;  stoves ;  saws, 
both  straight  and  circular ;  an  emery  wheel ; 
a  large  flour  mill;  door  springs;  jams,  sir- 
ups, and  preserved  meats ;  twenty  bags  of 
cofiee;  six  revolvers;  a  stationary  steam- 
engine  ;  a  caloric  engine,  fifteen  horse-pow- 
er; a  last  machine.  In  this  list  we  have 
not  included  furniture,  food,  wearing  appar- 
el, eto.,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  mission- 
ary and  his  family ;  only  articles  which  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Where  he 
obtained  either  cash  or  credit  to  pay  for  the 
purchases  indicated  is  a  perplexing  problemu 
The  proceeds  of  every  purchase  went  into 
the  station ;  and  the  writer  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters says,  with  touching  pathos,  ''When  I 
die,  should  it  be  on  the  hmd,  I  shall  not  leave 
the  means  of  putting  a  stone  over  my  place 
of  lowly  rest ;  should  it  be  on  the  sea,  the 
expense  will  not  be  required.''  He  has  lived 
long  enough  to  experience  his  reward  in  see- 
ing the  wonderful  impetus  given  to  a  Mo- 
hanmiedan  community  by  implemento  of  in- 
dustry which  he  imported  from  a  Christian 
land. 

If  now  we  turn  from  a  consideration  of 
the  influence  of  the  individual  mission  to 
trace  the  external  progress  of  missions,  the 
growth  of  the  missionary  organizations,  and 
the  multiplication  of  missionary  stations, 
we  shall  find  abundant  reason  to  recognize 
a  marvelously  rapid  increase  in  results. 

Ordinarily,  and  perhaps  properly,  modem 
missions  are  traced  to  the  influence  of  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  It  was  his  object  to  establish  an 
order,  not  of  mendicanto  nor  of  pietists,  but 
of  propagandists.  His  great  disciple,  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  was  the  first  whom  he  sent  oat 
to  convert  the  heathen.  In  such  words  as 
these  Loyola  announced  to  him  his  appoint- 
ment : ''  By  higher  counsels  than  those  of  our 
short-sighted  judgments,  Francis — for  we 
can  not  penetrate  the  designs  of  Qod — ^you, 
and  not  BobadiUa,  are  destined  to  the  mission 
of  the  Indies.  It  is  not  the  single  province  of 
Palestine,  which  we  were  seeking,  that  Qod 
gives  you,  but  the  Indies,  a  whole  world  of 
people  and  nations.  This  is  the  soil  which 
God  intrusts  to  your  cultivation ;  this  is  the 
field  which  He  opens  to  your  labors."  Xavier 
landed  at  Goa  on  the  6th  of  May,  1542.  His 
own  marvelous  energy  and  zeal,  and  the  ex- 
ceptional position  which  he  occupied  as  a 
pioneer,  have  made  him  by  fax  the  most 
notable  missionary  since  the  days  of  St.  PauL 
His  life  is  an  honor  to  the  Church  UniversaL 
He  left  Rome  with  no  other  provision  for  his 
missionary  journey  than  his  breviary.     His 
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life  was  spent  in  what  was  then,  far  more 
than  now,  an  unknown  land — India,  Japan, 
and  the  coasts  of  Trayancore  and  Malahar. 
Toils  and  fatignes,  perils  by  sea  and  by  land, 
and  all  the  deprivations  of  a  volantaiy  exile 
only  increased  his  exultation ;  and  when,  in 
his  forty-sixth  year  (1552),  he  died,  alone  on 
the  sandy  beach,  in  a  journey  to  China,  under 
a  rude  shelter  which  a  compassionate  Portu- 
guese put  over  his  head  to  protect  him  from 
the  sun,  his  only  regret  was  that  he  was  not 
permitted  to  die  a  martyr.  His  life  was  suf- 
ficiently noble  in  its  purely  human  traits  to 
render  quite  needless  the  imputation  to  him, 
since  his  death,  of  miracles  which  he  dis- 
avowed while  living.  And  his  zeal,  and 
that  of  his  followers,  were  followed  by  such 
apparent  though  transient  success  that  it 
seemed  as  if  India,  China,  and  Japan  were 
ahnost  immediately  to  be  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  same  time,  Abyssinia  and 
large  tracts  of  Western  Africa  were  in  an 
equally  hopeful  state.  In  this,  as  in  other 
and  later  instances,  zeal  abroad  awakened 
a  corresponding  zeal  at  home.  In  1G21  the 
first  foreign  missionary  society  was  organ- 
ized, the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide 
(the  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith),  an  organization  founded  at  Rome, 
and  existing  to  this  day,  to  which  is  intrust- 
ed the  care  of  missions  among  the  unbeliev- 
ers. It  consists  of  thirteen  cardinals  and 
four  other  members,  and  settles  all  such 
questions  as  that  about  the  worship  of  an- 
cestors in  China,  and  the  caste  question  in 
India,  which  divided  the  Jesuit  from  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  missionaries,  and 
was  giving  so  much  trouble  to  the  Pope  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. This  committee  has  entire  charge 
of  all  missions,  but  does  not  collect  money 
for  them.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastic,  Protestants  stand  in  quite 
as  great  need  of  missions  as  do  the  heathen. 
It  is  this  congregation,  thei^fore,  which  di- 
rects the  missionary  operations  in  the  United 
States ;  and  we  are  assured  on  private  and, 
we  believe,  trustworthy  authority  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  map  of  the  extreme  Western  States 
of  the  Union  which  for  accuracy  and  detail 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  public  atlas,  and 
which  is  corrected  from  year  to  year.  By 
aid  of  this  map  it  selects  the  points  which 
our  new  railroads  are  opening,  and  deter- 
mines the  site  of  its  present  missions  and  its 
future  cathedrals.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
no  missionary  societies  quite  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Protestants,  but  it  does  the 
same  work  by  methods  differing  only  in  de- 
tail. Urban  YII.  established  at  Rome  what 
is  called  the  Propaganda  College,  which  is 
richly  endowed,  and  educates  candidates  for 
the  mission  work  from  all  nationalities.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  has 
its  centre  in  Lyons,  and  previous  to  the  war 
of  1870  raised  about  a  million  dollars  annu- 


ally for  the  support  of  missions.  Besides 
this  there  are  the  Leopoldine  Society  of  Vi- 
enna and  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood 
in  France.  These  bodies  simply  collect  mon- 
ey in  small  weekly  contributions,  and  dis- 
burse it  in  aid  of  missions  as  they  please,  but 
have  no  control  whatever  over  the  mission, 
and  send  out  no  missionaries. 

But  though  foreign  missionary  organiza- 
tions have  thus  been  in  existence  for  over 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  though*  mis- 
sionary operations  have  been  actively  car- 
ried on  ever  since  the  days  when  the  little 
church  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  sent  Paul  and 
Barnabas  on  the  first  mission  to  the  hea- 
then, Protestant  missions,  in  their  present 
form,  have  only  existed  from  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  The  Mo- 
ravians were  forerunners  and  pioneers  in 
this  work.  In  1733  two  of  their  number 
went  to  Greenland ;  in  1771  a  mission  was 
established  in  Labrador,  which  is  sustained 
to  the  present  day ;  and  even  prior  to  that 
time,  in  1701,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gkispel  was  founded  in  the  Church 
of  England,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
English  bishops.  But  its  energies  were 
mahily,  if  not  exclusively,  confiined  to  la- 
bors among  the  English  colonists.  And  it 
was  not  until  1793  that  missions,  on  any 
extended  scale,  to  the  heathen  were  under- 
taken. Then  it  was,  despite  much  open  op- 
position and  more  lukewammess,  indiffer- 
ence, and  moral  inertia,  that  William  Carey 
succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest  in  for- 
eign missions,  which  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.* 
Two  years  later  (1795)  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  was  oi^anized  by  Rowland  Hill 
and  others,  and  in  the  following  year  sent  a 
company  of  twenty-nine  missionaries  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Five  years  later  (1800) 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  (Church  of 
England)  and  the  Wesleyan  Society  (Meth- 
odist) were  organized.  For  this,  as  for  so 
many  other  humane,  philanthropic,  and  re- 
ligious enterprises,  this  country  is  indebted 
to  the  mother-land.  Not  until  1810  was  the 
first  missionary  organization  in  the  United 
States  founded — ^the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions.  Thus  we 
are  Justified  in  saying  that  modem  Protest- 
ant missions  are  all  the  growth  of  the  past 
seventy-five  or  eighty  years;  and  he  who 


*  MuBhmaD,  in  hla  "  Life  and  Times"  of  Carey  and 
his  aBfloclatea,  relates  the  following  singnlar  occnr- 
rence  at  a  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  in  Northamp- 
ton. He  says:  "Mr.  Ryland  senior  called  upon  the 
yoong  men  aronnd  him  to  propose  a  topic  for  discns- 
sion ;  on  which  Mr.  Carey  rose  and  proposed  for  con- 
sideration, 'the  dnty  of  Christians  to  attempt  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  among  heathen  nations.'  The 
venerable  divine  received  the  proposal  with  astonish- 
ment ;  and  springing  on  his  feet,  denounced  the  prop- 
osition with  a  frown,  and  thondered  out, '  Yoang  man, 
sit  down ;  when  Qod  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen, 
He  will  do  it  withont  yoor  aid  or  mine  V  " 
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will  look  even  casaally  at  the  maps  which 
accompany  this  article  can  hardly  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  even  the  visible  re- 
sults already  achieved  are  wonderfnl. 

They  will  seem  to  him  more  wonderfnl 
if  he  will  but  consider  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  work  has  been  carried  on,  and 
the  obstacles  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  overcome.  The  missionaries  have  enter- 
ed countries  with  whose  language,  whose 
customs,  whose  national  traits  they  were 
unacquainted ;  to  whose  climate  they  must 
become  inured,  to  whose  civilization  they 
must  learn  in  no  small  measure  to  conform. 
They  have  had  to  meet  the  open  opposition 
of  governments,  the  secret  machinations  of 
the  priests,  the  stolid  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  have  died  of  exposure  to  perils 
of  climate  of  which  they  were  unaware  un- 
tU  it  was  too  late  to  correct  the  error ;  oth- 
ers have  been  driven  from  their  places  by 
the  edict  of  the  government  under  which 
they  had  voluntarily  placed  themselves; 
still  others  have  been  exposed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  mobs.  Dr.  Hamlin  waited  seven 
years  after  purchasing  the  land  before  he 
could  obtain  from  the  Turkish  government 
permission  to  break  the  ground  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Robert  College  at  Constantinople. 
Henry  Martyn  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
a  victim  of  overwork  and  a  debilitating  cli- 
mate. The  list  of  martyred  missionaries,  if 
space  permitted  us  simply  to  piiat  it,  would 
amaze  our  readers. 

When  these  difficulties  have  been  over^ 
come,  the  work  has  but  begun.  A  language 
has  to  be  learned,  in  many  cases  to  be  cre- 
ated. For  in  a  large  proportion,  perhaps  in 
a  majority,  of  instances  there  is  neither  dic- 
tionary, grammar,  nor  even  a  printed  or 
written  literature,  and  the  unintelligible 
jargon  of  a  heathen  dialect  has  to  be  framed 
into  something  like  a  systematic  language 
before  the  work  of  preaching  the  Ckwpel  can 
really  begin.  Two  significant  facts  indi- 
cate the  extent  of  this  difficulty.  The  Bible 
has  been,  chiefly  by  the  labors  of  mission- 
aries, translated  into  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  different  tongues ;  and  in  England  *a 
society  has  been  organized.  The  Christian 
Vernacular  Educational  Society,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  translating  Christian  literature  into 
heathen  languages.  This  preliminary  work 
it  has  thus  far  been  necessary  to  carry  on  in 
the  face  of  other  obstacles  interposed  from 
the  home  of  the  missionaries  yet  more  dis- 
couraging. Commerce  has  brought  with  it 
to  heathen  ports  not  the  virtues  but  the 
vices  of  Christendom,  and  the  preachers 
have  had  to  contend  against  the  drunken- 
ness, the  violence,  the  corruption,  and  the 
flagrant  vice  of  seamen,  whose  lives  have 
brought  disrepute  on  Christianity  and  ha- 
tred on  those  who  were  attempting  to  in- 
troduce it.  Foreign  consuls  have  had  but 
little  sympathy  with  missionary  labors,  and 


too  often  have  denied  to  the  missionary  the 
protection  which  they  would  have  been 
quick  to  extend  to  any  other  citizen.  For 
years  the  English  missionaries  in  India  were 
hampered  and  hindered  by  the  undisguised 
hostility  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
open  opposition  of  the  English  officials.* 
The  results  of  missionary  enterprises  have 
been  so  remote,  the  reactionary  benefits  to 
civilized  communities  have  been  so  intan- 
gible, the  whole  movement  has  been  neces- 
sarily so  dependent  on  faith  in  Qod  and  the 
future,  that  many  wise  and  good  but  not 
far-seeing  observers  have  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  missions ;  others  have  felt  a  certain 
objection  to  them  as  an  intrusion  and  an  as- 
sumption of  race,  national,  or  religious  su- 
periority, likely  to  produce  needless  antag- 
onism ;  others  have  realized  the  immediate 
difficulties  and  dangers  far  more  clearly 
than  the  remote  and  seemingly  contingent 
advantages,  or  have  been  impressed  by  the 
occasional  errors  in  judgment,  and  oblivious 
of  the  courage  and  sagacity  which  have  con- 
quered or  eluded  obstacles  to  most  of  us  un- 
known; while  the  great  migority  of  even 
warm-hearted  and  sincere  Christians  have 
been  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  evils 
of  a  portion  of  humanity  with  which  they 
had  no  connection,  whose  condition  was 
never  brought  home  to  them,  and  lethargic 
concerning  a  work  about  which  they  did 
not  even  know  enough  to  question  its  wis- 
dom. When  the  lack  of  Interest  and  en- 
thusiasm at  home  and  the  multiplication  of 
obstacles  abroad  are  considered,  the  progress 
which  foreign  missions  have  made,  as  indi- 
cated by  even  a  glance  at  these  missionary 
maps,  must  be  regarded  as  a  testimony  alike 
to  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  compara- 
tively small  band  of  missionaries  who  have 
served  as  heralds  of  a  Christian  civilization, 
and  to  the  divine  power  of  that  Christian- 
ity which  could  furnish  them  with  so  noble 
and  so  enduring  an  impulse.  Although 
within  the  present  year  an  edict  has  been 
issued  in  Turkey  forbidding  the  circulation 


*  "  There  was  a  time  when,  through  the  extensiTe 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Tranqnebar  and  Tan- 
jore  mlBBionariea,  and  other  canaea,  the  templea  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  began  to  be  deserted  and  fall  into 
decay.  Then  it  was  the  (English)  gOTemment  of  Ma- 
dras took  them  under  its  own  protection,  appointed 
the  officiating  priests,  received  the  offerings,  disbursed 
the  expenses,  publicly  presented  gifts,  and  restored 
new  yigor  to  the  dying  system.  The  govemment  of 
Madras  made  itself  trustee  of  the  pagoda  lands.  In 
times  of  drought  the  collector  ordered  the  Brahmins 
to  pray  for  rain,  and  paid  money  for  their  expenses. 
European  officers  joined  in  salutes  to  the  idols.  Some, 
of  their  own  accord,  would  make  their  obeisance,  and 
others  would  ride  in  front  of  the  cars,  shouting  with 
the  multitude, '  Hari  Bol  V  VlUagera  were  summoned 
to  draw  the  cars  by  order  of  the  collector,  and  were 
whipped  by  the  native  officials  if  they  refused.  The 
temples  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  government,  and 
the  illuminations  at  the  festivals  were  paid  for  from 
the  treasury."— Dr.  Muujn's  BeauU  qf  Minionary  Lih 
bar  in  India, 
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of  the  Scriptiires  in  that  country — ^thongh 
in  China  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  face  of  mobs  instigated  by  the 
mandarins,  whose  violence  has  even  with- 
in a  few  years  past  horrified  Christendom — 
the  epoch  of  open  opposition  and  violent 
persecution  may  be  regarded  as  well-nigh 
past,  and  the  epoch  of  direct  Christian  work 
as  fairly  inaugurated. 

Bear  in  mind,  first,  what  a  Christian  mis- 
sion is — ^not  a  mere  preaching  station,  but  a 
nerve  centre,  a  focus  of  civilization ;  bear  in 
mind,  secondly,  the  preparatory  work  which 
the  foimders  of  these  stations  have  been 
obliged  to  go  through  in  order  to  establish 
them ;  and  then  make  with  us  a  flying  mis- 
sionary tour  around  the  globe. 

We  beg^  at  Constantinople,  the  extreme 
eastern  boundary  of  Christendom,  the  capi- 


tal of  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror, and  to-day  the  most  cosmopolitan  city 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  centre 
for  operations  in  Turkey.  There  the  mis- 
sionaries of  several  societies  are  gathered  for 
the  literary  labors  connected  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Tu];}Eey.  Although  the  Mohammedaus 
are  still  almost  inaccessible,  and  even  yet  it 
is  with  the  certain  loss  of  all  social  position 
and  at  the  risk  of  even  life  itself  that  any 
Turk  abjures  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  the 
American  Board  had  in  1871  in  Turkey  forty- 
five  missionaries  and  4055  church  members, 
with  a  regular  Protestant  population  of 
20,000 — a  number  large  enough  to  require 
that  they  should  be  recognized  by  the  Turk- 
ish government  and  represented  before  the 
I  Porte  by  a  "  head"  of  their  community,  like 
I  other  churches.    The  influence  of  these  mis- 
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sions  in  modifying  and  liberalizing  the  Ar- 
menian and  Greek  churches,  and  in  quick- 
ening an  interest  in  education,  is  something 
which  statistics  can  not  show.  The  mis- 
sions in  this  general  field  extend  throughout 
Turkey  proper,  and  are  especially  numerous 
in  Palestine,  where  this  crusade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  far  more  hopeful  of  results  than 
those  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries. The  work  of  education  has  been  press- 
ed with  perhaps  exceptional  vigor.  At  Con- 
stantinople, Robert  College,  founded  by 
Christopher  B.  Robert,  of  New  York  city,  is 
overcrowded  with  students,  is  already  self- 
supporting,  and  its  president.  Dr.  Hamlin,  is 
now  in  this  country  endeavoring  to  increase 
its  capacity  by  further  endowments.  At  Bey- 


rout  is  another  Protestant  College,  to  which 
an  excellent  school  of  medicine  is  attacl^ed. 
The  missionaries  have  made  of  this  town  a 
true  literary  centre.  Here  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  Arabic  by  the  labors  of  Drs. 
Smith  and  Van  Dyck,  and  here  a  well-ap- 
pointed Arabic  printing-press  provides  a 
Christian  literature  for  all  Arabic-speaking 
peoples. 

Directly  east  of  Turkey,  among  the  mount- 
ains of  Persia,  in  a  land  the  clearness  of 
whose  atmosphere,  the  fertility  of  whose 
soil,  and  the  beauty  of  whose  scenery  are 
the  admiration  of  all  travelers,  is  a  Christian 
sect  which  unquestionably  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  fifth  century.  Its  adherents  claim  to 
have  derived  their  faith  directly  from  the 
apostle  James.    Rejecting  many  of  the  ad- 
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ditions  which  a  later  age  made  to  the  simple 
creed  and  ceremonials  of  the  New  Testa- 
menty  such  as  auricnlar  confession,  image 
worship,  and  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and 
penance,  the  Nestorians  have  been  not  in- 
aptly termed  the  Protestants  of  Asia.  But 
the  formalism  of  their  religion  and  the  im- 
morality of  their  lives  render  this  an  appro- 
priate field  for  missionary  labor,  and  seven- 
ty-two schools  with  1000  pupils  are  success- 
fully introducing  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation among  a  people  whose  clergy  have 
been  to  the  last  degree  illiterate  and  super- 
etitious. 

Passing  by  Arabia,  the  mi^or  portion  of 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  andBeloochistan,  which 
are  purely  Mohammedan  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  resident  Jews),  and  which  have  nev- 
er been  approached  by  Protestant  mission- 
aries, we  come  to  the  chief  field  in  the 
world  of  missionary  enterprise — that  in- 
cluded within  the  British  Indian  Empire. 
Since  1793,  when  Protestant  missionaries 
first  entered  India,  nearly  every  missionary 
society  in  the  world  has  engaged  in  work  in 
this  field;  and  so  dense  is  the  population 
that  there  is  room  for  them  all.    The  Brah- 
minical  religion,  dividing   the  population 
into  castes,  which  date  fiom  the  conquest 
of  the  peninsula  by  an  Aryan  race,  has  given 
a  pride  of  birth  and  race  to  the  higher  castes 
which  has  been  very  unfavorable  to  their  re- 
ception of  Christianity.    But  the  same  cause 
has  rendered  the  lowest  castes,  which  have 
no  rank  to  be  proud  of,  and  who  are  also 
of  a  race  that  seems  to  receive  religious  in- 
fluences readily,  more  accessible  to  the  Gos- 
pel.   The  great  successes  are  almost  entirely 
among  these  non-Aryan,  aboriginal  tribes, 
«uch  as  the  Eols,  SanthaJs,  and  Shanars,  of 
Tinnevelly  and  Travancore,  and  chiefly  in 
the  country  districts.     Here,  as  nearly  ev- 
ery where,  the  great  cities  have  afforded  the 
most  difficult  fields,  and  have  shown  the  least 
inunediate  results.    According  to  Dr.  Will- 
iam Butler,*  there  were  in  India  and  Burmah 
in  1872  nearly  4000  mission  stations  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  between  800  and  900  mis- 
sionaries, besides  between  7000  and  6000  na- 
tive teachers  and  helpers,  with  an  aggregate 
church  membership  of  70,857,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  nominal  Christians  of  firom  250,000 
to  300,000.    The  statistics  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic missions  in  the  same  territory  can  only  be 
approximated.    The  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation is  variously  estimated  at  from  700,000 
to  763,000.     One  peculiar  feature  of  mission 
work  characterizes  the  Indian  field.    This  is 
the  organization  among  the  native  popula- 
tion of  a  new  sect,  which,  without  accepting 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  Christianity,  rejects 
the  superstitious  doctrines  and  the  burden- 
some ceremonialism  of  the  heathen  religion. 
This  sect,  known  as  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  is  a 
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purely  theistical  body,  which  unites  to  the 
deism  familiar  in  Europe  and  America  the 
sense  and  confession  of  sin  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  Christianity.  It  may  be  defined 
as  Christianity  without  faith  in  Christ,  and 
appears  as  a  spontaneous  movement,  though 
unquestionably  incited  by  a  religious  awak- 
ening, which  the  advance  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  and  Christian  missions  have 
combined  to  produce. 

A  curious  and  significant  feature  of  the 
mission  work  in  India  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Zenana  Mission.  Zenana  is  the  name 
given  to  the  inner  or  women's  apartment  of 
the  houses  of  high  caste  in  India.  The  in- 
mates of  these  zenanas  can  not  go  out  ex- 
cept in  a  closed  palanquin  or  carriage,  and 
closely  veiled.  Their  rooms  are  bare  and 
unfurnished,  their  minds  are  left  without 
knowledge  or  culture,  and  formerly  they 
were  absolutely  inaccessible  to  all  educa- 
tive and  civilizing  influences.  The  first 
missionary  who  gained  access  to  them  was 
a  Mrs.  Mullens,  an  English  missionary,  the 
daughter  and  the  wife  of  a  missionary,  and 
herself  bom  in  India.  Calcutta  was  her 
home,  and  throughout  her  life  the  daughters 
of  Bengal  were  the  objects  of  her  thoughts 
and  labors.  The  entrance  which  she  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  into  the  zenanas  oi>ened 
the  way  for  others  to  follow,  and  Miss  H.  G. 
Brittain,  sent  out  in  1861  by  the  Woman's 
Union  Missionary  Society  of  America,  has 
become  known  throughout  Christendom  by 
reason  of  her  efficiency  and  success  in  this 
peculiar  and  difficult  field  of  labor.  An  en- 
tering wedge  into  the  zenanas  is  afforded 
by  an  offer  to  teach  the  inmates  how  to  sew, 
and  especially  how  to  do  fancy-work  and 
embroidery  for  their  husbands  and  ohil- 
dren.*  Access  once  thus  obtained,  it  is  not 
found  difficult  to  embrace  the  occasion  for 
affording  other  instruction,  both  secular  and 
religions.  The  women  are  like  children  in 
their  ignorance,  and  are  eager  for  instruc- 
tion and  improvement.  In  connection  with 
this  teaching  in  the  home,  which  has  al- 
ready done  much  to  break  down  the  high- 
caste  notions,  and  to  give  to  women  a  lar- 
ger liberty  as  well  as  a  larger  knowledge, 
schools  have  been  oi>ened  for  children,  and 
an  orphanage  founded ;  and  the  method  in- 
augurated by  Mrs.  Mullens,  and  prosecuted 
so  successfully  by  Miss  Brittain,  is  now 
adopted  by  most  if  not  all  the  boards  which 
have  missions  in  India. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Jesuit  mission- 
aries had  already  obtained  an  influential 
position  in  Japan.  But  the  temptation  to 
employ  their  influence  for  political  advance- 
ment, which  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
Jesuit  principles,  proved  their  ruin.  The 
party  against  which  they  had  combined 
was  too  strong  for  them ;  an  edict  provided 
for  the  exile  of  all  missionaries  and  the  de- 
struction of  all  churches,  and  for  once  in 
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the  world's  history  a  sncoeasfnl  religious 
persecution  was  instituted.  Tlie  number 
of  Christians  put  to  death  in  the  succeeding 
years  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  two 
millions.  A  law,  which  was  not  abolished 
until  1872,  required  every  Japanese  to  show 
his  abhorrence  of  Christianity  by  trampling 
on  the  cross,  and  eveiy  port  in  the  island 
was  closed  against  Christian  commerce. 
How  lately  these  barriers  have  suddenly 
and  inexplicably  melted  away;  how  foreign 
missionaries  have  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  and  how  es- 
pecially the  education  of  the  people  has 
been  framed  by  them,  and  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  administered  by  them ;  how  the 
young  men  of  the  kingdom  are  sent  at  gov- 
ernment expense  to  this  country  to  learn 
here  what  is  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and 
what  Christianity — all  this  is  familiar  to 
our  readers.  As  yet,  as  the  map  on  page 
399  shows,  Protestant  missions  have  but 
touched  the  coasts  of  either  China  or  Japan, 
except  in  a  few  instances.  These  missions, 
moreover,  have  been  in  operation  for  so 
short  a  time,  and  the  reasonable  prejudice 
of  the  Chinese  especially  to  the  barbarians 
Vou  L.-Na  WT.-27 


who  prosecuted  against  them  the  opium 
war  is  so  intense,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
literary  hierarchy,  the  mandarins,  is  so  de- 
termined, that  it  is  ^  yet  too  early  to  look 
for  results.  But  already  a  Chinese  Christian 
literature  is  in  process  of  formation,  and  al- 
ready a  Christian  civilization  is  making  its 
way  with  a  rapidity  which  threatens  possi- 
ble reaction  among  the  more  intelligent  and 
less  obtusely  stubborn  Japanese,  the  Yan- 
kees of  the  East. 

But  it  is  in  Africa  more  than  on  any  other 
continent  that  the  romance  of  missions  has 
been  witnessed.  For  in  Africa  savagery  and 
civilization  meet  face  to  face.  Relif^on  a 
degrading  species  of  fetichism;  government 
a  personal  and  irresponsible  despotism;  mar- 
riages polygamous,  wives  slaves ;  marriage- 
able daughters  a  marketable  article  sold  at 
so  much  per  head  to  their  suitors ;  interne- 
cine war  the  rule,  peace  the  exception ;  slav- 
ery and  the  slave-trade  not  only  suffered, 
but  maintained  as  a  chief  source  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  by  certain  of  the  tribes — 
these  are  some  of  the  features  of  African 
life  as  it  has  heretofore  existed.  Of  Chris- 
tian missions  it  must  suffice  here  to  remind 
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our  readers  that  it  is  to  the  explorations  of 
snch  men  as  Moffat  and  Livingstone  that 
we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  Africa,  and 
to  their  efforts  we  are  largely  indebted  for 
the  present  redaction  and  prospective  ex- 
tinction of  the  African  slave-trade.  Co- 
lumbus discovered  a  continent:  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  of  Christian  missions  in 
AMca  that  they  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
deeming a  continent  to  civilization,  com- 
merce, and  Christianity. 

Of  Polynesia  it  is  enough  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Guinea,  the  population  of 
these  islands  are  so  almost  universally  con- 
verted to  Christianity  that  the  work  of 
missions  in  this  region  may  be  said  to  be 
substantially  ov«r.  The  civilizing  effect 
of  Christian  missions  in  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands has  been  recently  evidenced  in  a  re- 
markable manner  by  the  election  of  a  king 
so  recently  held  there.  Indeed,  the  repub- 
licanism of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  proved 
itself  of  a  more  stable  tyx>e  than  that  of  ei- 
ther France  or  Spain ;  for  though  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  nominal  monarchy,  the  mon- 
arch is  elected,  and  thus  the  people  are  the 
rulers  of  these  islands. 

However  valuable  statistics  may  be  to 
the  student,  they  are  rarely  entertaining  to 
the  general  reader.  We  have  therefore  re- 
frained from  giving  them  in  this  article,  ex- 
cept incidentally,  and  as  a  means  of  indi- 
cating results  in  particular  fields.  One  sig- 
nificant fact,  however,  albeit  it  is  statistical, 
can  not  well  be  passed  by  in  silence.  The 
Christian  Church  has  grown  as  the  banyan- 
tree  grows,  each  branch  has  become  in  time 
a  root,  sending  out  other  branches  to  root 
themselves  in  turn.  Each  mission  station 
has  become  a  theological  school,  in  which 
native  Christian  laymen  have  been  trained 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  their 
own  people.  The  extent  to  which  mission- 
ary labors  have  been  throughout  the  globe 
thus  self-multiplying  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  to-day  over  10,000  con- 
verted heathen  Protestants  who  have  con- 
secrated themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching 
and  of  preaching  the  Gospel — ^more  than 
double  the  entire  number  of  foreign  mission- 
aries of  all  Protestant  sects  and  denomina- 
tions. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  our  readers 
and  of  our  subject  We  trust  that  in  this 
summary  review  we  have  indicated  enough 
to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  reader  that 
Christian  missions,  apart  from  their  spir- 
itual significance,  are  worth  all  they  cost 
as  a  civilizing  and  educating  motive  power, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  past 
history  or  present  condition  to  discourage 
those  who  look  forward  with  hope  to  the 
time  when  the  essential  principles  of  a 
Christian  civilization  will  belong  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  globe. 


Steady 
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PERSONAL.— Wanted,  a  good  meDder. 
employment  for  a  week.    Boom  n, 
Bleecker  Street 


NO  use  looking  for  the  room  and  the 
house  now.  Figures  wiU  lie  some- 
times, when  they  are  made  to.  It  happens 
Just  now  that  the  figures  are  the  only  false- 
hood in  the  story  I  have  to  tell. 

That  little  advertisement  of  two  lines  in 
the  New  York  Herald  is  the  little  thread 
that  drew  me  for  a  time  into  the  woof  of  a 
life  as  strange  and  incomprehensible  as  that 
Melchizedek  of  a  comet  that  has  Just  flash- 
ed in  and  out  of  our  experience,  terrestrial 
and  celestial,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1874. 

Caprice  and  strangeness  enough  there  is 
in  the  story,  but  it  treats  neither  of  theft, 
murder,  nor  fornication.  Of  no  crime  what- 
soever, unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  crime  to  Uve 
and  suJOTer — ^in  other  words,  to  love.  Wheth- 
er the  woman  was  tyrant  or  victim,  wheth- 
er she  conquered  the  world  or  was  conquer- 
ed by  it,  her  story  will  show  in  part.  The 
whole  will  never  be  known  till  the  strug- 
gle is  fairly  over,  and  she  lies  at  rest  witii 
white  hands  crossed  on  her  quiet  breast. 

Fm  a  quiet,  plodding  sort  of  little  body 
myself,  without  a  particle  of  talent  for  any 
thiug  in  particular,  or  any  gift  but  that  of 
patient  persistency  in  whatever  I  under- 
take. So  far  this  very  small  iron  spoon 
which  Dame  Fortune  thrust  in  my  mouth 
for  a  birth-gift  has  enabled  me  to  win  food, 
clothes,  and  shelter — which  is  all  the  king 
gets  out  of  life,  after  alL 

There  are  two  of  us,  my  dear  blind  mam- 
my and  I.  She  has  never  seen  her  daugh- 
ter's face,  and  I  never  saw  my  father's ;  so 
our  lives  are  Just  each  other's.  A  quiet  bit 
of  prose  we  make  out  of  it,  no  doubt :  "  a 
poor  thing,  but  my  own." 

I  suppose  I  should  have  gone  out  to  serv- 
ice long  ago,  and  solved  the  problem  of  life 
below  stairs  to  the  relief  or  torment  of  some 
distressed  housekeex>er,  but  for  the  sake  of 
this  dear  mammy,  whose  home  shall  be  my 
home  till  that  narrow  tenement  is  hers 
which  is  always  given  to  tenants,  single 
and  unincumbered;  then —  But  it  is  nei- 
ther my  past,  present,  nor  future  that  I  have 
to  relate. 

Work  was  dull.  I  had  been  making  shirts 
for  a  constant  diet  through  the  winter,  fill- 
ing in  the  evenings  wit&  millinery  trifles 
for  Madame  Fouohaud,  who  was  pleased  to 
make  the  Dutchman's  little  "  doo  ber  zenV 
on  my  handiwork,  getting  thirty  dollars  for 
every  ten  dollars  I  furnished  her  in  materials 
and  labor. 

But  Mrs.  Potiphar  had  gone  to  Long 
Branch,  Miss  M'Flimsy  was  at  Saratoga,  and 
no  chance  of  any  extras  Just  now.  I  had 
searched  the  columns  of  Wants  and  Person- 
als till  my  eyes  ached.    Absolutely  nothing 
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seemed  to  offer  the  least  encouragement  to 
apply  but  the  brief  indefinite  one  which 
heads  my  story. 

What  sort  of  a  mender  f  I  queried.  Gla- 
zier or  carpenter  f  Perhaps  a  roofer  or 
plumber ;  perhaps  a  toy-maker  has  come  to 
grief,  or  the  best  dinner-set  needs  a  gross 
of  diamond  cement  and  a  week's  steady 
work. 

I  would  think  about  it,  at  all  events—- 
sleep  on  it.  If  nothing  better  turned  up  I 
would  go  in  search  of  Boom  23,  resr,  1000 
Bleecker  Street.  Not  suggestive  of  style  or 
luxury,  possibly  not  of  respectability ;  but 
I  have  learned  not  only  is  there  honor  among 
thieves,  but  no  one  steals  from  the  poor, 
even  in  Bleecker  Street.  The  night  and  the 
mom  may  look  on  a  thousand  crimes  and 
follies,  but  it  is  rare  that  sunrise  or  even 
eight  o'clock  of  a  bright  June  morning  finds 
much  wickedness  astir. 

Mammy  had  her  breakfast,  the  room  was 
Udied,  her  knitting  within  reach.  She  earns 
many  a  penny  with  the  pretty,  airy,  fleecy 
nothings  she  creates  on  her  big  wooden  nee- 
dles for  the  fair  belles  and  grand  dames  who 
mever  ask  or  care  where  the  sea-foam  hoods 
were  bom,  so  they  drift  into  their  reach  on 
a  wave  of  Madame  Fouchaud's  raising. 

There  was  little  to  attract  attention  in 
any  way  in  my  gray  linen  skirt  and  belted 
sacque.  No  one  looked  at  me  or  after  me  as  I 
took  the  car  at  University  Place,  and  got  out 
at  my  nearest  point.  I  knew  well  enough 
what  the  rear  of  one  oi  those  houses  meant, 
and  found,  with  little  delay,  the  narrow 
archway  which  led  ficom  daylight  and  dirt 
in  front  of  Bleecker  Street  to  twilight  and 
dirt  behind  Bleecker  Street. 

The  road  was  straight  and  narrow  enough 
to  have  led  to  heaven,  and  full  dark  enough 
to  have  led  elsewhere.  No  wonder  our  port- 
ly aldermen  and  street  commissioners  neg* 
lect  to  clear  such  slums :  they  would  need  a 
course  of  Banting  to  get  in  to  the  very  gates. 

My  courage  ahnost  fiiiled  me;  but  that 
tame  pertinacity  which  is,  like  a  good  deal 
else  that  goes  by  the  name  of  perseverance, 
nothing  but  obstinacy  and  a  determination 
not  to  throw  up  the  sponge  while  there's 
breath,  let  alone  life,  remaining,  carried  me 
through.  » 

Whether  the  court-yard  had  originally 
been  intended  to  give  light  and  air  to  the 
'  building  in  the  quadrangle  around  it,  wheth- 
er the  tall  thin  tower  of  a  building  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  middle  was  a  deliber- 
ate intention  or  an  after-thought,  whether 
it  was  planted  or  grew  up  in  a  night,  like 
those  noisome  toad-stools  that  breed  death, 
can  only  be  settled  by  those  who  undertake 
to  reconcile  free-wiU  and  fore-ordination. 
There  it  stood,  and  there  it  stands. 

I  recalled  the  number  of  the  room — ^twen- 
ty three.  Four  rooms  on  a  floor,  that  must 
be  the  sixth  story.    Up,  up,  up,  nearer  and 


nearer  the  square  sky-light  which  alone 
lighted  the  stairway;  It  is  certain  to  bring 
us  nearer  heaven  one  way,  I  thought.  By 
comparison  with  the  depths  below,  it  was 
almost  light  on  the  final  landing;  it  was 
easy  enough  to  find  No.  23.  On  the  door 
was  tacked  a  square  visiting-card,  with  the 
legend  JE,  A.  Pa$oovitch  written  in  a  bold, 
rather  mannish  hand,  though  what  is  man- 
nish is  rather  difficult  to  decide  nowadays, 
since  book-keepers  and  clerks  write  fine 
copper-plate,  and  young  ladies  affect  five 
lines  to  the  page  and  three  words  to  the 
line. 

I  knocked  a  quiet,  firm  little  knock,  not 
in  the  least,  I  flatter  myself,  like  a  postman's 
or  a  beggar's — a  knock  that  said,  modestly 
but  decidedly,  "  Business ;  yours  as  well  as 
mine." 

The  voice  that  answered  was  a  woman's 
voice  unquestionably,  but  it  was  too  fall 
and  resonant  for  on  American  voice,  even 
without  the  accent  and  peculiar  rising  in- 
flection which  foreigners  almost  always  give 
to  even  short  phrases  in  our  language. 

I  opened  the  door  as  I  was  bid.  Good 
Heavens!  how  I  winked  and  blinked, though 
my  gray  veil  was  over  my  eyes  1  But  it  was 
absolutely  overpowering  to  come  iu  from  the 
dim  irreligious  light  without  to  {he  brillian- 
cy of  the  room  and  its  inmates. 

The  tower  in  the  quadrangle,  in  its  desire 
to  reach  daylight,  had  shot  up  a  full  story 
higher  than  the  buildings  around  it.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  large  dormer- 
window.  Some  one  had  been  liberal ;  per- 
haps, like  the  hidden  carvings  in  Strasburg 
Cathedral,  this  window  might  have  been 
some  one's  practical  repentance.  The  glass 
was  spotless  as  hands  could  make  it,  though 
that  would  have  mattered  little,  since  the 
window  was  wide  oi)en,  letting  in  an  abso- 
lute flood  of  light  and  whiteness.  It  seemed 
to  me  at  first  that  every  thing  was  white  in 
the  room ;  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  fresh 
with  whitewash,  laid  on  liberally,  with  an 
unskilled  hand,  doubtless,  but  serving  Just 
as  well  to  hide  from  sight  much  that  must 
have  been  doubly  hideous  in  that  pure  light 
from  heaven;  the  floor  was  covered  with 
coarse  white  cotton,  like  a  parlor  for  dan- 
cing, I  remember  thinking. 

The  narrowest  of  pallets  lay  on  the  floor 
in  one  comer,  tucked  snugly  in  with  a  white 
qmlt.  A  light  cane-seat  rocking-chair  was 
the  only  conventional  piece  of  furniture ; 
seats  there  were,  but^heir  square  angularity 
suggested  trunks  and  packing  boxes  cover- 
ed with  the  same  coarse  white  material. 
Nothing  soft,  nothing  round,  nothing  love- 
ly, I  had  almost  said,  in  spite  of  a  royal 
fuchsia,  heavy  with  crimson  and  purple  bells, 
standing  on  the  broad  window-ledge. 

It  was  the  strange  whiteness  and  unex- 
pected purity  which  dazzled  me,  I  think.  I 
did  not  come  out  of  my  daze  till  the  same 
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peculiar  voice  that  made  me  think  of  golden 
Falemian,  such  as  the  monks  poor  for  their 
choicest  gaests,  hroke  the  white  stillness. 
"  It  is  dat  de  chile  will  wiss  someting  V* 

The  Yoice  made  the  form  tangible,  hnt  it 
seemed  almost  uncanny  to  see  such  wonder- 
ful beauty  in  such  a  place.   Something  made 

le  think  of  Una  and  her  milk-white  lamb. 
)man  was  taU,  very  tall — ^no  wonder 
I  seemeC^a  child  to  her.  Hers  was  no  slen- 
der stateUness,  but  the  magnificence  of 
Freya  herself.  Her  robe,  unlike  in  fashion 
any  thing  I  had  ever  seen,  flowed  in  amplest 
folds  to  her  feet.  As  she  walked  toward  me 
with  the  step  of  a  goddess  it  trailed  like  a 
white  elond  behind  her ;  sleeves  open  to  the 
shoulder  fell  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  her 
dress,  in  shape  not  unlike  what  are  technic- 
ally called  "angel  sleeves" — on  what  au- 
thority for  celestial  drapery  I  am  ignorant. 
I  have  handled  too  much  haberdashery  not 
to  know  in  an  instant  that  the  dress  was  of 
finest  linen  lawn;  the  edging  on  the  ample 
sleeves  and  about  the  open  throat  was  the 
rarest  Valenciennes.  An  immense  quantity 
of  golden  hair  was  twisted  in  loose  careless 
coil  about  a  rather  small  head,  as  If  with  no 
thought  save  to  be  rid  of  a  burden ;  but  it 
glittered  ayd  undulated  in  waves  of  light, 
while  the  loose  threads  and  struggling  ten- 
drils shone  like  a  nimbus  as  she  passed 
through  the  direct  sunbeams  to  meet  me. 
By  her  side  was  a  huge  white  dog.  I  am 
no  dog-fancier,  and  don't  even  know  the 
names  of  the  different  varieties  when  I  see 
them ;  but  this  was  like  an  immense  New- 
foundland or  St.  Bernard,  save  that  his  hair 
was  silky  fine  and  snow-white.  A  poodle 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  that  pres- 
ence and  that  atmosphere,  but  this  huge 
white  ghost  might  have  lived  in  Scandina- 
vian rune,  with  a  history  of  his  own. 

It  takes  minutes  to  describe  this,  but  only 
an  instant  to  be  conscious  of  it.  She  was 
fiesh  and  blood,  I  could  see,  after  all,  with 
her  amber  eyes  looking  down  into  mine,  up- 
turned as  they  must  needs  be  to  look  into 
her  face.  The  hand  that  she  laid  gently 
but  firmly  on  my  shoulder  was  not  small,  but 
^apely,  lissome,  and  white.  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  distinct  thrill  as  she  touched 
me.  It  was  that  rather  than  her  words  or 
the  inquiring  look  which  made  me  reply, 
hastily,  "  The  advertisement — a  mender.  I 
thought  I  would  come  and  see." 

"Ess,  ess;  to  be  dam-ed, I  tink  you  call 
it ;  dat  it  is  I  seek.''     • 

My  divinity  was  not  perfect  in  her  En- 
glish by  any  means,  but  we  soon  came  to  an 
understanding.  No  references  were  given 
or  required/  She  had  the  work  to  do,  I  the 
skill  to  perform.  In  one  of  the  white-cov- 
ered boxes  was  the  mending — ^forty-seven 
jiairs  of  stockings  in  every  stage  of  dilapi- 
dation! A  curious  study  in  hosiery,  as  if 
variety  of  style  in  that  line  were  Freya's 


idiosyncrasy.  Elegant  silk  stockings,  such 
as  an  empress  might  wear,  heavy  with  em- 
broidery and  silk -wrought  clocks;  lisle- 
thread,  like  vanity;  heavy  raw  silk  and 
lamb's-wool ;  Balbriggans ;  shapely  French 
hose,  and  coarse  German  stockings.  There 
were  some  that  would  have  been  dear  at  a 
shilling,  others  that  would  have  been  cheap 
at  twenty  dollars.  I  stared  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment. 

"Ess.  I  know  not  to  sew.  See  wasses 
and  wasses  till  dey  are  no  more  but  clean 
and  white.  I  lay  dem  side  and  buy  me,  till  I 
tink  I  may  be  dam-ed." 

I  agree  to  put  them  all  in  order  within 
the  week,  with  the  proviso  that  I  take  them 
with  me,  for  I  could  not  leave  my  mammy. 

This  seemed  a  relief  rather  than  an  annoy- 
ance. I  made  a  large  bundle  of  them  in 
what  must  have  been  a  fragment  of  that 
same  coarse  white  cloth,  and  threaded  my 
way  out  of  the  light  into  the  dark,  down  the 
stairs,  through  the  archway,  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  was  somebody  else  or  my  own 
self  till  I  was  fairly  in  our  snug  upper  room 
in  University  Place. 

Of  course  I  told  mammy :  we  never  have 
any  secrets  from  each  other.  Each  time  I 
took  up  a  fresh  pair  of  stockings  I  laid  them 
in  her  hands — her  finger-tips  were  as  good 
as  my  eyes  to  tell  texture  and  quality ;  then 
I  would  survey  the  rent,  and,  unlike  poor 
obstinate  Ursula,  was  willing  to  run  a  fine 
thread  around  the  ragged  edges  and  draw 
them  together  before  I  began  my  patient 
weavings  in  and  out.  Darning  isn't  stupid, 
or  vulgar  either,  if  you  put  the  poetry  of 
truth  and  thoroughness  into  it.  They  were 
pleasant  hours,  with  fancy  creating  as  intri- 
cate a  web  and  woof  as  my  slender,  glitter- 
ing needle. 

When  the  work  was  about  half  done  I 
thought  I  would  cany  back  all  that  were 
finished:  possibly  Miss  Pascovitch  might 
need  them — ^possibly,  too,  as  I  am  a  woman, 
I  might  have  been  burning  with  curiosity. 
If  i#was  to  see  her,  though,  it  signally  fail- 
ed ;  nobody  was  at  home  but  the  big  white 
dog ;  he,  however,  seemed  to  know  me  for  a 
friend,  permitting  me  to  enter  unchallenged 
and  deposit  my  bundle.  This  time  I  really 
took  to  look  around  for  a  moment.  Every 
thing  was  as  pure  and  spotless  as  before^ 
but  the  magic  light  and  whiteness  of  her 
presence  were  wanting.  Two  things  I  dis- 
covered, one  present  and  one  absent  (this 
last  is  rather  an  Irish  bull,  but  that  comes 
by  my  father,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my 
Celticisms).  To  make  the  last  first,  as  most 
remarkable,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a 
square  inch  of  a  looking-glass  in  the  room 
— ^that,  too,  in  a  beautiful  woman's  room. 
That  was  what  I  saw  wasn't  there.  What 
I  saw  tea*  there  was  not  half  so  remarkable 
— a  picture  of  a  fine-looking  man  in  a  for- 
eign-looking fur-trimmed  coat,  not  unlike 
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the  picture  of  Louis  Kofnnth  the  girls  used 
to  rave  about  twenty  years  ago.  Nothing 
to  tell  whether  he  was  father,  brother,  hus- 
band, or  lover.  I  was  pretty  sure  there  was 
no  kinship,  though  one  does  sometimes  see 
Just  such  fieaks  in  fiunilies ;  but  this  man 
had  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  kind  of  mili- 
tary air,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  dreamy, 
unpractical  beauty  of  my  goddess. 

However,  it  wasn't  for  me  to  play  spy ;  if 
the  leaf  was  to  be  turned  for  me  in  this  new 
book  of  life,  it  must  come  in  the  natural 
comae  of  things :  I  am  no  meddler.  Ban* 
ging  the  soft  white  rolls  In  rows  on  the  win- 
dow-ledge where  the  owner  could  not  fail  to 
see  them,  and  patting  the  snow-white  Cer* 
berus  at  the  door,  I  sped  away  with  new  food 
for  my.dreaming. 

Saturday  night  saw  the  rest  of  the  work 
finished,  but  mammy  was  not  quite  willing 
to  have  me  carry  it  home  even  to  the  white 
lady ;  there  was  too  much  material  as  well 
as  moral  darkness  to  be  encountered.  I  was 
not  sorry  to  feel  it  rather  my  duty  than  oth- 
erwise to  seek  Hiss  Pascovitch  on  Sunday 
morning — iny  one  holiday,  when  I  might 
dare  be  at  leisure  without  conscious  theft 
of  my  time  or  another's.  It  was  God's  time 
— ^a  free  gift  to  His  children,  to  use  or  waste 
as  they  would,  rendering  account  to  Him, 
but  not  to  man. 

Even  Bleecker  Street  is  quiet  on  Sunday, 
comparatively:  there  are  dean  spots  on 
faces  which  through  the  week  have  exhib- 
ited no  such  oases.  More  men  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  are  lounging  in  the  doorways,  quite 
as  many  slatternly  girls  are  gossiping  and 
leaning  out  of  the  dingy  windows ;  but  there 
is  a  little  evident  smartening  up  of  the  frow- 
zy heads,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  less  banging 
and  cursing ;  but  that  may  be  only  a  fancy : 
there's  too  much  when  there's  least. 

I  wonder  now  if  any  thing  short  of  that 
white,  pure,  airy  room,  lifted  so  far  away 
from  noisome  sights  and  sounds,  could  have 
led  mo  on:  it  was  like  the  attraction  of  the 
magnet  to  the  needle.  After  the  first  time 
there  was  no  questioning,  but  obedience  sim- 
ple and  entire. 

The  door  opened  as  I  reached  the  land- 
ing. 

''  Ess,  I  know.     De  chUd  it  is." 

''  You  draw  me,  and  I  needs  must  come," 
I  answered. 

"Ess.  Electra  am  I.  It  is  because  I 
will." 

Like  a  flash  it  came  to  me.  The  pure 
white  light  of  her  presence  was  like  the  lam- 
bent flame  which  plays  around  lofty  mount- 
ain peaks,  unheeding  the  dark  depths  be- 
low. The  atmosphere  was  radiant  as  much 
with  her  magnetism  as  with  the  sunlight. 
Was  this  wonderfid  creature  the  outgrowth 
of  her  name,  or  was  ^e  name  the  efflores- 
cence of  herself  f  Either  way  explains  much. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  sim- 


ple and  grand  in  her  ways ;  an  utter  unlike- 
uess  to  every  body  and  every  thing,  with  an 
unconsciousness  of  it  all  that  was  touohingr 
in  the  extnnne. 

She  thanked  me  for  my  work  and  my 
promptness,  praising  me  not  so  much  with 
the  air  of  one  who  discriminates  between 
good  and  bad  sewing,  but  with  the  half- 
deferential,  curious  way  in  which  one  com- 
mends that  of  which  one  is  quite  igno- 
rant. 

"Dey  was  holey;  dey  are  whole.  Dese 
Uttd  hands  it  is  haf  done  it !" 

Before  I  was  aware  of  her  intention  she 
had  kissed  my  fingers.  "  I  know  not  to  sew. 
I  am  so  big.  I  teach.  Bknow  not  to  sew. 
See  wasses  and  wasses  and  rends"  (apostro- 
phizing an  absent  laundress  with  an  inde- 
scribable gesture  of  horror  and  disgust). 
<<  Clean  rags  haf  L  De  littel  child  make 
whole.    Will  see  make  aU  whole  f" 

I  guessed  she  meant  her  clothes  general- 
ly by  this,  and  said,  simply  and  sincerely 
enough,  '^Tes,  I  will  put  every  thing  to 
rights,  inside  and  out,  if  you  will  let  me." 

**  De  outside  yon  soil ;  de  inside,  none,  no, 
not  Electra  heraelf,  can  put  right." 

I  can  not  put  into  words  the  hopeless  sad- 
ness of  the  tone.  She  was  far  away,  with- 
drawn from  the  body,  it  seemed,  almost.  A 
cloud  passed  over  the  sun ;  the  white  room 
was  in  shadow ;  a  thin  gray  mist  seemed  to 
infold  all  that  luminous  presence. 

With  the  cloud  it  passed  away,  or,  as  she 
came  to  herself,  the  cloud  passed  away.  It 
is  impossible  even  now  for  me  to  distinguish 
between  cause  and  effect  with  her  and  vari- 
ous physical  phenomena.  I  had  not  learned 
it  then ;  but  there  were  times  of  tight  with- 
out warmth,  of  whiteness  that  might  be 
frigidity,  or  of  heat  so  intense  as  to  be  col- 
orless ;  but  under  it  all  was  this  quivering 
electric  flame  that  thrilled  and  swayed  and 
governed  at  her  will  and  when  she  would. 
I,  at  least,  never  resisted. 

If  the  box  of  stockings  had  been  a  curi- 
ous sight,  even  more  wonderful  were  the 
revelations  of  those  trunks.  Truly  "  see  had 
wassed  and  wassed  and  rended."  Delicate 
fabrics,  fjBshioned  with  skill  and  intricacy, 
had  felt  the  vigor  of  a  Hibernian  arm  and 
scrubbing -board;  mangled  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Coane  untrimmed  garments  of 
the  plainest  manufacture  had  evidently  re- 
placed those  no  longer  wearable,  telling 
either  of  inexperience  in  shopping,  a  strait- 
ened purse,  or  absolute  indifference,  uncon- 
sciousness perhaps ;  likely  enough  all  these. 

There  was  work  enough  for  many  weeks. 
In  and  out  of  those  weeks  flew  the  shuttle 
of  destiny,  weaving  a  strange  tangled  web. 
Fragmentary  conversations  from  time  to 
time  between  Electra  Pascovitch  and  her 
little  mender  helped  to  give  unity  and  color 
to  the  woof  and  warp  that  mammy  and  I 
took  so  much  pleasure  in  creating,  while  my 
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fingers  were  busy  with  the  rare,  strange  fab- 
rics, whose  like  in  texture  or  form  I  had  nev- 
er seen  before. 

Of  the  fature  we  could  guess  nothing — ^we 
were  not  clairvoyants.  The  present  seemed 
more  unreal  than  the  past — such  a  past  as 
mammy  and  I  made  from  the  stray  threads 
gathered  and  linked  together,  till  this  much 
of  a  story  we  felt  sure  about : 

A  German  evidently,  perhaps  Hungi^iian 
— ^we  were  not  wise  in  philology ;  high-bom, 
if  blood  and  breeding  can  make  a  queen  ac- 
customed to  such  wealth  and  unlimited  serv- 
ice as  had  rendered  even  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  sewing  of  little  consequence ;  un- 
practical and  unsuspicious  to  the  last  de- 
gree ;  with  a  horror  of  debt  which  would 
lead  her  to  be  hungry  and  cold  rather  than 
borrow,  much  less  beg ;  self-sacrificing  and 
devoted  to  the  point  of  going  dinnerless  her- 
self that  Max,  the  great  white  dog,  should 
be  fed ;  valuing  money  so  little,  so  ignorant 
in  her  expenditures,  with  such  inherited  lux- 
urious tastes,  that  with  Aye  dollars  in  her 
pocket  she  could  not  refrain  from  dinner  at 
Belmonico's  or  the  best  seat  at  the  opera ; 
so  grand,  so  pure,  so  environed  in  her  own 
Una  spotlessness  that  the  man  was  not  liv- 
ing who  would  have  insulted  her  by  so  much 
as  a  word  or  a  look  as  she  threaded  her  way 
like  a  pure  white  flower  in  the  nudst  of  foul- 
ness and  corruption. 

As  our  daily  intercourse  grew  more  fre- 
quent, something  very  like  love  grew  up  be- 
tween us,  that  is,  I  adored  her  to  that  extent 
that  I  could  have  kissed  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment, while  she — as  is  always  one  part  of 
loving,  in  its  one-sidedness — accepted  my 
love,  and  was  happy  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  beloved. 

Sometimes  I  went  with  her  to  the  opera 
or  concwts,the  only  companion  she  ever  per- 
mitted. Sometimes  she  would  come  and  sit 
with  my  dear  blind  mammy,  and  sing  to  her, 
in  that  voice  like  the  grapes  of  Eshool,  won- 
derful wild  Polish  songs — songs  that  had  al- 
ways a  tear  in  their  heart,  and  called  forth 
ours  instinctively,  though  we  knew  not  a 
word  of  the  language. 

I  had  known  fr»m  the  first  that  she  taught, 
my  incomparable  Freya — as  if  goddesses  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  teaching — ^music  pre- 
sumably, the  resort  of  all  penniless  women 
with  whom  it  is  i>ofl8ible,  but  I  had  never 
heard  her  play ;  it  was  quite  out  of  my  line. 

The  world  this  side  the  water  was  ringing 

with  the  praises  of  Herr  R ,  as  the  world 

the  other  side  had  been  any  time  this  twen- 
ty years.  It  did  not  in  the  least  surprise  me 
when  Electra  showed  me  tickets  for  a  night 
in  Stein  way  Hall.  likely  enough  she  had 
sold  a  ring  or  a  rare  bit  of  lace.  I  was  used 
to  such  revelations  from  the  white  boxes, 
and,  sorry  enough  to  say,  quite  as  famUiar 
with  their  disappearance,  and  consequent 
4ood  of  fortune  for  a  few  days,  as  inevi- 


tably followed  by  its  ebb  as  any  tide  in 
Fundy  Bay. 

Protests,  which  were  useless  and  annoying, 
I  had  ceased  to  make.  It  gave  her  pleasure 
to  confer  pleasure  in  her  regal  way,  while  I 
was  only  too  happy  to  share  her  presence; 
that  in  itself  was  bliss. 

Our  seats  were  none  of  the  best,  unless  it 
were  best  to  face  the  man,  scarcely  twice  the 
length  of  the  instrument  from  us  it  seemed. 
We  were  in  that  queer  little  box  that  thrusts 
itself  out  from  the  comer  with  a  sort  of 
obtrusive  shyness,  like  a  prude's  modesty 
advertising  her  virtue  and  exclusiveness. 
Theoretioidly  not  a  good  place  for  effect 
musical:  for  the  effect  really  bom  of  it 
nothing  could  have  been  better. 

I  am  not  going  to  rhapsodize  ovar  Herr 

R and  his  wonderful  playing.    Is  it  not 

all  written  down  in  the  daily  papers  that 
chronicled  his  triumphs  f  We  all  know  the 
calm  immovable  gray  face,  like  burned-out 
ashes  over  an  extinct  volcano:  extinct f 
nay,  not  dead,  but  sleeping! 

I  do  not  know  what  he  played.  Look  in 
the  programme  for  that,  if  you  are  curious. 
The  performance  was  wonderful  enough,  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  have  wop  a  word  of  praise 
from  Electra ;  but  the  artist's  face  was  no 
more  rigid  and  immovable  than  hers;  she 
was  in  no  mood  for  speech;  my  r61e  was 
perfect  silence.  Occasionally  she  muttered 
a  few  words  in  German — ^token  enough  that 
she  was  far  away,  even  had  I  been  less  con- 
scious of  the  palpable  coldness  and  distance. 
The  body,  indeed,  was  there:  Jung-Stilling 
perhaps  may  tell  where  the  ethereal  fluid, 
the  luminous  body  which  the  soul  takes 
unto  itself  and  with  which  it  abides  in  the 
corporeal,  was  then  wandering.  I  speak  of 
that  only  which  I  know,  and  afiSrm  mysdf 
as  susceptible  of  change  in  Electro's  psy- 
chical atmosphere  as  in  that  which  deter- 
mines the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer. 

The  applause  following  some  wonderful 
programme  piece  had  been  deafening.  A 
faint  angry  flush  swept  over  Electra's  im- 
passive face.  It  was  gone  while  I  noted  it, 
but,  amidst  words  whose  import  I  could  not 
guess,  I  distinctly  heard  Electra  say, ''  Oth- 
er and  better  sail  he  do^"  Slowly  she  raised 
her  queenly  head;  slowly  the  white  lids 
rose  from  those  marvelous  amber  eyes,  di- 
rected, for  the  first  time  since  we  entered 
the  box,  frill  in  Herr  R ^'s  face. 

Instantly  a  slight  shudder,  like  a  thrill, 
yet  surely  not  of  pain,  passed  through  him ; 
the  face  which  had  been  hitherto  opaque 
and  dead  became,  as  it  were,  translucent, 
glowing  from  within;  almost  against  his 
wiU,  it  seemed,  the  heavy  drooping  lids 
were  raised ;  the  dull  Sclavio  face  was  like 
a  lambent  flame.  Without  the  courtesy  of 
a  bow  to  the  expectant  audience  he  shook 
back  his  shaggy  mane,  like  an  impatient, 
eager  lion.    Did  the  notes  leap  to  his  fin- 
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g,en  f  or  did  hia  fingers  command  the  notes  f 
I  can  not  tell.  It  was  an  improvisation, 
grand  and  wild :  the  story  of  a  life,  it  seem> 
ed  to  me ;  flashing  with  light,  throbbing  with 
pain,  with  gathering  cloud,  and  darkness 
growing  palpable  and  thick.  In  and  out 
were  woven  those  strange  weird  Polish  airs 
that  Electra  had  sung  to  mammy,  with  the 
wail  of  anguish,  the  laughter  of  demons,  the 
sigh  of  repentajice,  the  rosy  glow  of  hope, 
the  pure  white  light  of  peace.  Yes,  I  was 
sure  of  that,  as  I  was  sure  that  the  amber 
eyes  were  veiled,  that  tears  were  dropping. 

To  this  day  it  is  all  I  can  remember  of  the 
concert.  We  waited  till  the  hall  was  near- 
ly emptied  before  we  left  our  seats.    Herr 

K had  departed  long  before,  yet  I  was 

not  surprised — least  of  all  could  she  have 
been — ^to  find  him  awaiting  her  in  the  ves- 
tibule. 

He  grasped  her  hands  earnestly,  eagerly ; 
asked  short  rapid  questions  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  looked  doubtful,  then  glad,  as  she 
answend  in  the  same  sweet,  strange  lan- 
guage, not  one  word  of  which  could  I  un- 
derstand but  Electra  Androvna  Paseovitoh. 
For  a  moment*,  and  only  for  a  moment,  I  fan- 
cied I  should  discover  something  else ;  but  a 
woman's  intuition  is  rarely  at  fault.    I  knew 

after  the  first  instant  that  Herr  B was 

not  her  lover.  I  believe  I  should  have  been 
sorry  for  any  lover  to  have  appeared  who 
was  not  the  original  of  the  grand  dark  face 
in  the  high  white  aerie. 

We  walked  slowly  home,  after  the  last 
earnest  hand-shake,  from  the  very  steps  of 
the  maestro's  carriage,  impatiently  waiting 
to  bear  him  away  to  frosh  social  triumphs. 

I  did  not  speak,  but  Electra  answered  my 
thought. 

**  He  wass  mein  freund.  We  studied  de 
music  togesser,  till  he  wass  mein  master,  and 
I  of  him  learn,  den  in  mein  fader's  house. 
He  will  dat  I  play  wid  him  at  Madame  Lis- 
ton's  to>morrow  night." 

•YouwiUf" 

'' Electra  wilL" 

More  food  for  dreams  and  phantasies ! 

She  let  me  modernize  a  trifle  a  wonder- 
ful blue  velvet  Gabrielle,  whose  i^celees 
lace  trimming9  had  been  eaten  and  drunk 
long  ago.  But  delicate  tulle  ruchings  at 
the  throat  and  wrists  set  off  her  white  beau- 
ty as  daintily  as  Mechlin  or  Chantilly ;  her 
regal  head  needed  no  other  adorning  than 
its  own  golden  crown. 

The  queen's  coach  was  a  Sixth  Avenue 
car ;  but  the  night  was  clear,  and  the  little 
walk  beyond  brought  a  delicate  rose  to  her 
cheeks  that  many  a  belle  of  eighteen  would 
have  envied. 

Madame  Liston's  mvsieaie  was  a  triumph. 
I  knew  that  from  Our  Best  Society,  a  copy  of 
which  was  always  to  be  had  at  Madame 
Fouchaud's. 

Had  Electra  been  less  proud,  her  fortune 


in  America  from  4hat  day  would  have  been 
made ;  but  what  she  was  she  could  not  al- 
ter, let  the  world  **  clank"  as  it  would. 

<'  And  what  did  Herr  R say  T I  asked. 

''  Wass  I  well  f  Wass  I  happy  f  And  I 
say  ess.  Yere  do  I  lif  f  My  boudoir  it  is 
hung  wiss  wite.  My  flowers  grow  in  de 
sunshine.  I  vere  wite  robes,  as  Siegfried 
lofe.  Yen  vill  I  return  to  marry  Siegfried  f 
Yen  I  makes  a  littel  more  moneys.  Electra 
come  for  her  fortune.    Eh  f 

''And  you  did  not  tellf  You  did  not 
say — " 

''No.  Electra  can  die,  can  starve ;  Elec- 
tra can  not  say  see  h«tf  foiled," 

It  was  useless  as  ever  to  remonstrate. 
After  all,  what  did  I  know  f  Simply  noth- 
ing.   We  can  not  force  the  Book  of  Fate. 

Whether  that  evening  at  Madame  Ids- 
ton's  wrought  for  good  or  evil,  who  shall 
sayf  From  that  hour  Electra  was  an  al- 
tered woman.  She  grew  moody  and  rest- 
less, sometimes  suspicious  of  me,  repelling 
me  with  cold  disdain;  then  reproaching 
herself  Utterly,  she  would  fling  her  arms 
around  me,  and  bury  her  face  from  my  sight 
with  hard  dry  sobs  that  shook  her  whole 
fi«me  with  the  strength  of  repression.  I 
could  not  force  her  confldence ;  my  only  an- 
swer to  the  passion  I  could  not  understand 
was  a  hand  laid  gently  on  the  golden  head 
so  bowed  before  me. 

She  spent  whole  hours  caressing  Max,  her 
big  white  d<^,  who  answered  with  eloquent 
eyes  and  the  quietest  submission  to  her  ca- 
resses and  words  of  endearment.  She  no 
longer  taught ;  indeed,  she  scarcely  left  her 
room.  As  the  winter  wore  away  she  failed 
visibly.  I  could  not  help  it;  it  was  all 
mammy  and  I  could  do  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  our  door;  and  for  Electra,  one  after 
another  the  few  remaining  relics  of  grand- 
eur, such  as  I  had  only  dreamed  of,  were  sold 
or  pawned  for  food,  fire,  and  lights. 

Through  it  all^  in  spit^  of  it  all,  the  room 
kept  its  pure,  cold  whiteness.  Her  last  dol- 
lar would  go,  I  knew,  for  the  laundering  of 
the  white  robes  "  Siegfried  lofed." 

At  length  from  debility  it  turned  to  fever. 
Mammy  darling  insisted  that  Mrs.  Sanford, 
who  had  offered,  should  care  for  her  simple 
wants  and  leave  me  free  for  Electra. 

Oh,  the  long,  long,  weaiy  nights  and  days, 
when  I  could  do  nothing  but  bathe  the 
burning  head,  heavy  with  its  yellow  glory, 
and  wet  the  parched,  fevered  lips!  I  could 
not  bear  to  cut  off  the  glittering  golden  hair, 
she  pleaded  so  earnestly.  "Siegfried  lof 
mein  hair  more  as  mein  gold ;  mein  gold  iss 
gone ;  mein  hair  muss  I  save." 

Little  by  little,  a  word  here,  a  word  there, 
unconsciously  to  herself,  I  gathered  her  sto- 
ry, so  strangely  like  the  fanciful  web  that 
mammy  and  I  had  woven.  Threading  the 
links  most  patiently,  at  last  I  knew  tlukt  in 
the  father-land  Electra  Androvna  Pasco* 
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vitch  had  walked  in  pala<se8y  with  the  noble 
and  the  honored  at  her  feet,  eager  to  do  her 
bidding.  Siegfried,  a  yonng  musician  whose 
name  even  now  is  famous,  had  won  her  love 
in  the  dangerous  intimacy  of  musical  study 

with  Herr  B ,  whose  wife  was  also  Eleo- 

tra's  friend. 

Count  Pascovitch  tauntingly  bade  his 
daughter  marry  her  musician  when  her  be- 
loved music  should  coin  diamonds  and  gold- 
en thalers !  Not  a  groschen  of  dowry  should 
she  have  from  hira. 

This  girl  so  delicately  nurtured,  with  tal- 
ent, perhaps  genius — who  knows  f — ^lacking 
experience  and  common -sense,  dazzled  by 
reports  of  fortunes  acquired  in  America,  the 
£1  Dorado  of  impecunious  artists,  conceiyed 
the  bold  idea  of  flashing  upon  the  American 
public,  winning  success  and  shining  dollars, 
to  lay  all  at  Siegfried's  feet. 

Alas,  poor  Siegfried !  even  then  in  the  re- 
lentless grasp  of  Prussian  militaiy  service, 
powerless  save  with  the  sympathy  of  suffer^ 
ing,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  impotent 
rage  and  fierce  gnawing  of  his  heavy  black 
mustache,  when,  through  the  undeserved 
chaise  of  connivance  at  her  flighty  he  first 
learned  that  his  dove  had  flown.  The  let- 
ters between  them  had  been  few  and  unsat- 
isfactory, as  the  army  corps  to  which  the 
young  officer  was  attached  swept  hither  and 
thither  at  the  nod  of  the  mighty  power  be- 
hind the  throne.  Electra's  scorn  of  falsehood 
had  not  prevented  her  withholding  truths. 
As  she  had  truly  said,  ''Eleotra  could  die, 
Electra  could  starve,  Electra  could  not  say 
see  haf  failed.'' 

When  delirium  set  in  I  sent  for  Dr.  Bran- 
don, the  one  friend  to  mammy  and  me  for 
long  years.  He  shook  his  head  gravely  and 
tenderly. 

''  Poor  child !    Has  she  no  friends  V 

''None  this  side  the  water,"  I  answered, 
sadly  enough ;  "  and  of  those  the  other  side 
I  have  no  trace  or  address." 

"  She  will  die  without  some  home  voice, 
some  love  of  her  childhood,  something  out- 
side of  this  unreal  life  of  hers." 

I  could  not  restrain  my  tears  as  I  begged 
and  pleaded  with  him  to  save  Electra,  re- 
proaching myself  for  fancied  neglect  or  lack 
of  skill. 

"  You  have  done  all  that  a  woman  could 
do  for  a  sister,  Margaret.  I  will  do  all  that 
I  can,  as  if  she  were  your  sister." 

He  kissed  my  forehead  as  he  spoke.  He 
had  a  right.  If  I  have  not  said  it  before,  it 
is  because  it  was  Electra's  story,  not  mine, 
that  I  was  telling ;  and  it  seemed  useless  to 
sentimentalize  over  our  ten  years'  engage- 
ment— since  we  were  children  almost,  and 
he  just  getting  into  practice. 

It  was  early  spring  now.  I  knew  that  by 
the  tiny  bunches  of  blue  violets  I  always 
found  by  Electra's  bedside  after  Dr.  Bran- 
d's morning  call.     One  day  on  a  stray  bit 


of  paper  I  saw  it  announced  that  Herr  B 

was  to  sail  the  next  morning  in  the  Cnnard 
steamer  if  he  made  the  through  connection. 

It  was  just  a  thread  to  cling  to.  I  dared 
not  say  a  word  to  mammy,  to  Dr.  Brandon 
even,  still  less  to  Electra,  who  was  slowly 
winning  back  to  life,  thanks  to  my  Archi- 
bald, but  weaker  than  a  child  still,  and  look- 
ing for  his  daily  visit  as  the  one  excitement 
in  her  blank,  colorless  life. 

Choosing  the  hour  of  that  morning  call, 
when  none  would  miss  me,  I  hurried  as  I 
never  hurried  before.  Begaidless  of  extor- 
tionate hack-men,  so  only  I  could  win  one 
word  with  Herr  B .  He  had  left  the  ho- 
tel. No  matter ;  they  might  set  me  down  as 
insane,  or  madly  in  love  with  him,  or  any 
thing  else  equidly  far  from  the  truth,  so 
only  I  could  win  to  him  at  whatever  cost. 

Just  stepping  from  his  carriage  to  the 
plank  I  seized  his  hand,  with  one  word, 
"Electra  I" 

"  What  is  it  f"  he  answered,  as  eagerly. 

"  She  is  ill — ^almost  dying.  She  has  been 
cold  and  hungry  often.  Is  Siegfried  living  f 
Does  he  know  f 

"Fool  that  I  am!"  half  angrily  growled 
the  master.  "  Don't  yon  see  I  am  helpless  f 
Fool,  to  believe  a  proud  woman's  story  of 
herself!    She  would  die  and  make  no  sign  f 

"She  would  die  and  make  no  sign.  It 
was  in  her  fever  that  I  learned  there  was  a 
Siegfried." 

"  Your  name  f  Quick.  The  bell  is  ring- 
ing!" 

I  thrust  one  of  my  little  working  cards 
into  his  hand,  just  in  time  to  be  hustled 
away  by  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace. 
It  wasn't  much,  but  I  had  done  what  I  ooiild. 
He  had  my  card, 


JfeMflMMmum. 


Jforyorct  Arnold, 

188  UhivertUif  Plaot, 


How  I  kept  the  secret  that  was  so  much 
too  big  for  my  little  body  I  hardly  know. 
Sometimes  I  trembled  and  grew  still  with 
fright;  yet  I  had  done  that  which  seemed 
rig^t.  If  nothing  came  of  it,  no  harm  was 
done;  and  if —  Well,  fancy  was  not  daring 
enough  to  go  beyond. 

The  weeks  wore  slowly  away.  Again  it 
was  June :  roses  had  taken  the  place  of  vio- 
lets and  lilies ;  again  the  strong  pure  white 
light  flooded  the  room  each  morning.  The 
purple  fuchsia  bloomed  as  freely  and  graoe- 
foUy  as  if  neither  pain  nor  poverty  had  been 
its  comrades.  ^  ^ 


now, 


'-k»i' 


Electra  was  able  to  sit  up  nearly  allTfej 
iw,  so  I  divided  my  time  between  her  and^ 

dear,  darling  mammy,  always  waiting,  al-' 

ways  hoping,  for  the  letter  which  sooner  or! 

later,  I  felt  sure,  would  come  from  Herr  \ 

B  ■  ■■—. 
It  came  at  last  just  when  I  least  expected  * 

it,  as  things  long  waited  for  often  do,  anc«* 
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not  either  at  I  expected,  bat  in  a  way  ever 
so  much  better  than  I  had  dared  to  hope. 

A  quick  peremptory  knock  on  my  door 
Just  as  I  was  ready  to  start  out  in  the  morn- 
ing didn't  surprise  me  in  the  least,  though 
it  wasn't  time  for  the  postman.  I  wasn't 
one  bit  surprised  either  when  I  opened  the 
door  to  see  the  original  of  the  dark  soldier 
in  Electra's  room  standing  like  a  sentinel 
before  me,  and  quite  filling  up  our  little 
entry. 

<'8hA  is  living f  TeU  me  allt  I  must 
bear  it !"  wringing  my  hands  the  while  in  a 
way  I  could  not  l)ear  at  all. 

*^  She  is  livingi  and  gaining  slowly.  She 
will  get  well  now.  I  am  just  going  round 
to  see  her." 

Explanation  was  useless.  I  could  not 
have  found  words  to  answer  if  he  had  ques- 
tioned. 

What  this  fine  soldier  thought  or  what 
he  had  endured  on  that  sea-voyage,  or,  hard- 


er still,  as  we  made  our  silent  way  through 
such  strange  devious  ways  up  to  that  high 
white  room,  will  never  be  known. 

I  led,  he  followed,  up,  up,  up.  I  motioned 
to  him  to  wait  on  the  landing.  I  opened 
the  door  softly.  She  was  standing  by  the 
window,  training  a  spray  of  fuchsia  with 
crimson  drooping  bells  about  his  picture. 
Max  had  been  lying  at  her  feet.  As  I  open- 
ed the  door  he  rose,  with  an  eager,,  expect- 
ant look  in  his  dark  wistfUl  eyes,  and  stood 
trembling  with  excitement,  scarce  restrain- 
ed by  the  firm  white  hand  laid  caressingly 
on  his  head. 

Without  speaking  I  withdrew. 

Electra  turned  her  sweet  pale  fftce.  Out 
of  the  darkness  came  one  with  op^n  arms 
reaching  to  the  light. 

«  Electra  P 

"Siegfried!" 

And  the  light  that  shone  was  pure  and 
white  and  warm. 
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Bt  JOHN  BIGSLOW. 


rriHE  most  intimate,  and  perhaxw,  in  the 
1  common  acceptation  of  th'e  term,  the 
most  useful,  friend  that  De  Witt  Clinton  had 
daring  the  latter  half  of  his  life  was 'a  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  of  whom  very  few  of  the 
present  generation  have  ever  heard. 

In  the  very  month  and  year  that  Bei^amin 
Franklin  died,  and  in  the  second  year  of 
Washington's  Presidency,  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Henry  Post  came  down  tram 
Wefttfield,  in  Connecticut,  to  New  York,  and 
entered  the  oonnting-house  of  Prior  and  Co. 

These  jieople  were  friends  of  Clinton,  who 
during  his  mayoralty  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  their  office — a  sort  of  political 
rendezvous  in  those  days->-and  where  in  due 
time  he  made  young  Post's  acquaintance. 
This  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  an  in- 
timacy which  only  terminated  with  Clin- 
ton's life. 

Of  that  intimacy  precious  memorials  ace 
happily  preserved  in  a  most  confiding  corre- 
spondence, covering  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years  of  Clinton's  most  active  public 
service.  There  was  no  subject  so  trifling  that 
Clinton  did  not  solicit  Post's  advice  about 
it;  no  end  to  be  served  in  which  he  did  not 
invite  Post's  co-operation.  If  he  wished  a 
public  meeting  called  or  a  hampef  of  wine 
sent  to  him,  a  note  discounted  or  a  newspa- 
per brought  into  line,  or  public  sentiment 
manufactured  for  any  purpose  whatever,  Mr. 
Post — or  Colonel  Post,  as  he  was  familiarly 
designated — ^was  the  ready  and  efficient 
friend  whom  he  first  took  into  his  counsels. 
In  periods  of  critical  interest  he  used  to  write 
to  Poet  daily;  and  it  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  absorbing  nature  of  Clinton's  interest 


in  public  affairs  that  in  the  vast  collection 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  of  his  let- 
ters found  in  Mr.  Post's  possession  at  his 
death  there  were  not  a  dozen  which  were 
not  devoted  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  po- 
litical conceiTis.  None  of  these  letters  have 
been  published,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
been  consulted  by  any  of  Clinton's  biogra- 
phers. 

De  Witt  Clinton  is  now  only  remembered 
as  the  author  of  the  most  imjiortant  com- 
mercial highway  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Of  the  other  ^vents  of  his  laborious  public 
life,  characterized  as  a  large  proportion  of 
them  unquestionably  were  by  a  high  order 
of  statesmanship— of  his  furious  party  strifes 
and  struggles,  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
acrimony  from  which  the  politics  of  our  day 
(not  yet  specially  renowned  for  decorum) 
are  comparatively  fr«e — ^but  little  is  known. 
His  contemporaries  for  the  most  part  are 
with  him  in  the  grave.  His  biographers 
have  left  very  meagre  details  of  his  life, 
and  what  they  have  given  us  were  gener- 
ally selected  and  colored  with  the  strong 
partialities  of  political  as  well  as  personal 
friendship.  Clinton's  letters  to  Colonel 
Poet,  written  as  they  were  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  most  unreserved  intimacy  and 
confidence,  admit  the  reader,  therefore,  and 
for  the  first  time,  to  Clinton's  most  interior 
life.  They  give  us  Clinton  the  politician 
rather  than  Clinton  the  statesman ;  they  un- 
cover the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  heart, 
his  passions,  his  prejudices,  his  ambition, 
his  lofby  pride,  his  scorn  of  every  form  of 
meanness,  his  singular  indifference  to  all 
such  distinctions  as  wealth  alone  can  con- 
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fer ;  and  they  enable  ns  to  comprehend  the 
otherwise  unintelligible  virulence  of  his  ad- 
Tersaries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  reckless 
devotion  of  his  friends  on  the  other. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  read- 
erSy  as  we  propose  to  do,  some  specimens  of 
this  correspondence,  which  has  been  kindly 
intrusted  to  our  editorial  discretion,  they 
may  be  pleased  to  become  somewhat  better 
acquainted  with  the  person  who  was  able 
to  inspire  so  eminent  and  sagacious  a  man 
as  De  Witt  Clinton  with  such  a  cordial  and 
enduring  friendship. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  clerkship  Mr.  Post 
entered  into  business  as  a  shipping  merchant 
with  a  Mr.  John  Russell,  under  the  partner- 
ship title  of  Post  and  Russell,  and  shortly 
after  became  united  in  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Mintum.  During  the 
^*  embargo''  under  Jefferson's  administration 
the  firm  of  Post  and  Russell  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  firm  was  formed,  of  which  Mr. 
Post  was  the  head,  under  the  name  of  Post, 
Grinnell,  and  Mintum.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning, and  Mr.  Post  deserves  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  parent  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  commercial  houses  in 
this  country,  still  flourishing  under  the  fa- 
miliar and  honored  title  of  Grinnell,  Min- 
tum, and  Co. 

Mr.  Post  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and 
from  1803  to  1813  was  secretary  of  the  board. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
of  the  Manumission  Society,  and  of  the  Lin- 
neean  Society  of  Loudon. 

Colonel  Post  and  his  family  for  many 
years  occupied  what  was  known  as  the  old 
Franklin  House,  on  Franklin  Square,  part 
of  which  is  now  covered  by  one  comer  of 
the  vast  publishing  house  of  Harper  and 
Brothers.  In  his  journal,  which  is  preserved, 
Colonel  Post  makes  an  interesting  allusion 
to  this  classic  residence : 

'*  When  I  arrived.  Congress  was  in  session,  it 
being  at  the  Federal  Hall,  Wall  Street,  and  George 
Washington  lived  at  tlie  Franklin  House,  in  F. 
Square,  and  soon  moved  from  it  to  M 'Comb's 
four-story  Double  House,  Broadway,  from  which, 
when  Congress  moved  to  Philadelphia,  he  also 
went  there.  I  saw  George  Washington  ride  out 
several  times,  and  once  walk  by  E.  Prior's  house, 
in  company  with  Tobias  Lear,  the  President's 
secretaiy,  'iliomas  Jeflferson,  and  Page  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  little  thought  then  I  should  by  any 
course  of  accidents  live  in  the  some  Franklin 
House  in  which  he  resided  as  first  President 
under  the  new  Constitution,  while  putting  the 
govt,  into  operation.  I  even  slept  with  my  wife 
for  about  ten  years  in  the  same  room  in  which 
slept  Washington  and  his  wife,  as  also  the  great 
De  Witt  Clinton,  who  resided  in  the  same  House 
several  years  previous  to  my  occnpancy.  The 
'^ouse  was  built  by  Walter  Franklin  in  the  year 

'0.     He  dying  in  a  few  yean^  his  daughter 


(Widow  of  David  Bowne,  a  Quaker  speaking 
Elder)  married  James  Osgood,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  under  the  old  Consti> 
tution,  who  lived  in  it  till  Gov.  D.  Witt  Clinton 
occupied  it.  The  Walton  Houses,  near  Peck 
Slip,  in  Pearl  St.,  were  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  distinguished  fur  size  and  considera- 
tion, and  were  considered  as  far  up  town,  and  by 
some  called  out  of  the  Main  City,  which  was  low 
down." 

The  Franklin  House  has  been  thus  more 
nunutely  described  by  one  of  Colonel  Post's 
children: 

"  It  was  a  handsome  old  house,  with  its  thick 
walls,  richly  carved  staircase,  deep  window-seats, 
wainscoted  partitions,  and  open  fire-places  quaint- 
ly tiled  with  blue  India  china,  I  remember,  in 
one  room,  although  the  house  was  somewhat 
modernized  when  my  father  went  to  live  in  it. 
The  wall-paper  in  the  Second  Hall  was  of  never- 
failing  interest  to  us  children,  with  its  gay  pic- 
tures of  men  and  women  of  full  size  walking  in 
beautiful  gardens,  sitting  by  fountains  with  para- 
sols, or  sailing  on  lakes  with  guitars  and  tlutes 
in  their  hands." 

Silvanns  Millar,  for  many  years  surrogate 
of  New  York,  was  also  at  one  time  a  tenant 
of  the  Franklin  House. 

Colonel  Post  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  prudtoce,  and  endowed  with  rare  ca- 
pacities for  ascertaining  the  drift  of  public 
opinion.  Of  both  these  qualities  Clinton 
learned  the  value  by  experience.  He  used 
sometimes  to  take  a  playful  revenge  for  the 
checks  which  his  more  impetuous  tempera- 
ment received  from  his  friendly  Mentor  by 
addressing  him  as  ^'  Colonel  Prudence." 

This  ooxxespondence  abounds  in  expres- 
sions of  respect  for  Post's  character,  ene^rgy, 
and  sagacity ;  for  as  Clinton  loved  to  be  re- 
minded of  his  own  strong  points,  he  did  not 
begrudge  tRe  same  pleasure  to  others.  Thus 
in  one  of  his  letters  he  writes : 

"  In  a  word,  timidity  is  the  Bohun  upas  which 
prevents  our  people  from  getting  the  complete 
control  at  the  November  election.  The  least  re- 
verse sinks  them  to  the  earth.  Energy  like  yours 
would  do  every  thing,  and  twelve  men  of  your 
intelligence  and  decision  would  save  the  city.*' 

In  1823  Clinton  had  noticed  one  of  his 
younger  political  prot^g^  showing  a  dispo- 
sition to  bum  incense  to  strange  gods ;  and 
on  the  11th  September,  alluding  to  the  fact 
in  a  letter  to  Post,  he  adds : 

'*  The  whole  is  an  arrangement  /or  hia  awn 
ben^t,  and  I  think,  with  very  little  heart  and 
with  an  overrated  head,  he  will  sink  into  utter 
insignificance  in  time.  Keroember  this  predic- 
tion in  Silence.  We  must  take  the  world  as  it 
is,  and,  my  friend,  I  should  think  it  a  very  bad 
world  were  it  not  for  such  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened men  an  yourself,  who  redeem  human  nature 
from  the  odious  imputations  that  are  cost  npon 
it.  I  speak  this  Seriatim  [sic'],  and  with  some 
warmth  of  feeling.  I  know  your  friendship,  and 
i  I  respect  you  in  every  point  of  view.     I  am  year 
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friend,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  experience  the 
benefits  of  my  friendship.'* 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  bom  at  New  Wind- 
sor, on  the  Hadeoni  on  the  Sd  of  March,  1769 ; 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788,  and  the 
same  year  reported  the  debates  of  the  State 
Convention  which  ratified  the  new  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  for  a  New  York 
Journal.  He  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  in 
1797,  to  the  State  Senate  in  1798 ;  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  in 
1801,  and  at  the  exceptionally  early  age  of 
thirty-three  was  chosen  United  States  Sen- 
ator. In  1803  he  resigned  his  seat  in  that 
body  to  take  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York — an  exchange  scarcely  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  Judge  by  the  relative 
importance  of  those  positions  in  our  time. 
He  held  this  dignity  almost  continuously 
tUl  1815,  during  part  of  the  time — ^from  1805 
to  1811— occupying  also  a  seat  in  the  State 
Senate.  He  was  also  Lieutenant-Governor 
horn  1811  to  1813,  besides  being  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Presidenoy  against 
Madison  in  1812,  receiving  89  against  128 
electoral  votes. 

In  1815  he  wrote  a  memorial  in  favor  of 
uniting  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Atlantic  by  a  canal,  which  was  adopted 
at  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  and  so  numerously  signed  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  overcome  aJl  effective  oppo- 
sition in  our  State  Legislature  to  the  prose- 
cution of  that  great  enterprise,  which  had  al- 
ready seriously  occupied  Clinton's  thoughts 
and  time  for  many  years. 

In  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  his 
memorial  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  17th  April,  1816,  "  to  provide 
for  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State/' 
and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, Samuel  Young,  Myron  Holley,  and  Jo- 
seph Elliott  were  named  commissioners  to 
devise  plans,  etc.,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port within  twenty  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  annual  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  $20,000  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

The  commissioners  set  about  their  work 
without  delay.  The  following  are  extracts 
fipom  letters  written  by  Clinton  to  Mr.  Post 
from  Buffalo  and  Utica,  while  engaged  in  ex- 
ecuting the  instructions  of  the  Legislature. 

"Bcttauo,  n  JuXpt  181& 

''Mt  deab  Sir, — All  the  commissioners 

are  here  except  V.  Rensselaer,  who  mtas  forced 
to  go  home  by  the  pecaliar  situation  of  his  wife. 
We  had  a  full  hoard  at  Utica,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  £lliott,  who  was  detaini^d  home  by  indis- 
position. We  have  as  hitherto  proceeded  with 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  every  thing  pre- 
sages well.  The  whole  route  of  this  as  well  as 
the  Champlain  Canal  will  be  finished  in  season. 
Oar  measures  will  unite  prudence  and  enei^y. 

"  Our  business  here  is  to  locate  the  source  of 
the  Canal,     We  will  then  move  eastwardly,  ex- 


amining the  land  and  the  water  with  a  scrutiniz- 
ing eye,  snperintending  our  operations,  and  ex- 
ploring all  our  facilities  and  embarrassmeots. 

^\  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  onr 
friends,  and  all  seem  to  be  so.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  uncommonly  intelligent.  The 
pretended  constitutional  difficulties  are  viewed 
with  the  most  supreme  contempt. 

**I  write  this  with  a  view  of  Lnke  Erie  from 
my  open  window.  The  wind  northerly,  and  the 
surface  of  this  sea  gently  ruffled — a  square-rigged 
vessel  sailing  up  the  Lake—a  sail-boat  passing 
to  Canada,  and  a  British  vessel  of  war  in  sight. 
A  little  to  the  right  is  the  site  of  Fort  Erie,  and 
before  me  I  see  the  remains  of  a  house  destroyed 
in  the  general  conflagration  of  this  place.  Some 
of  our  red  brethren  are  in  the  street,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  an  old  battery  are  some  yonng  gentle- 
men from  the  South  contemplating  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  the  Lake.  When  we  look  to  the 
past,  and  conceive  that  about  thirty  years  ago 
this  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (I  speak 
figuratively)  was  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
wandering  Tartars  of  America— that  since  that 
period  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary achievements  which  will  render  it  classic 
ground  to  future  generations— that  these  im- 
mense seas  will  in  a  few  years  be  whitened  with 
commerce — that  they  will  be  connected  by  in- 
land navigation  with  the  ocean,  and  that  the 
place  where  I  now  write  will,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, before  the  passing  away  of  the  present 
generation,  be  the  second  city  in  the  State — the 
mind  is  lost  in  wonder  and  perplexed  and  con- 
founded with  the  immensity  of  the  ideas  which 
press  upon  it." 

"UnoA,  14  Augutt,  181S. 
"Mt  dear  Sir, — I  am  so  far  on  my  way 
hack,  but  shall  be  detained  some  weeks  in  visit- 
ing the  country  down  and  the  Champlain  CanaL 
The  commissioners  are  now  all  scattered,  but 
will  be  together  in  8  or  10  days.  Buffalo  is  to 
be  the  point  of  beginning,  and  in  50  years  it  will 
be  next  to  N.  York  in  wealth  and  population. 
We  have  looked  at  all  the  difficult  points,  ascend- 
ed mountains,  penetrated  forests,  descended  into 
wide -spreading  and  deeply  excavated  ravines, 
and  have,  npon  the  whole,  encountered  more  fa- 
tigue than  I  thought  I  could  bear.  The  result 
is  most  satisfactory.  The  work  can  be  easily  ef- 
fected, and  the  utmost  cost  will  not  exceed  our 
calculations.  The  public  sentiment  is  also  fixed 
in  its  favor.  There  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  in 
this  vast  conntry.  One-half  of  the  line  from 
Rome  to  the  Seneca  River  is  nearly  run,  making 
a  distance  of  90  miles,  and  the  scenery  exceeds 
the  most  sanguine  expectations — a  level  of  45 
miles  after  a  descent  of  G  feet,  then  a  descent  of 
16  and  a  new  level  of  80  miles,  then  6  or  8  feet 
to  the  Seneca  River. 

**  in  other  respects  this  exploration  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  I  have  seen  many  valuable 
subjects  in  Natural  History,  and  have  made  many 
interesting  remarks  on  tJie  antiquities,  geology, 
etc.,  of  this  important  country. 

**  Our  reception  has  been  friendly  throughout. 
On  all  sides  we  have  met  with  every  attention. 

*'  As  to  the  constitutional  question,  it  is  hoot- 
ed at  by  every  body.  My  colleague,  Mr.  T.,* 
and  Genl.  P.  B.  Porter  have  no  doubt  on  the 

*  Samuel  Young. 
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subject  Govr.  T.*  is  well  understood  by  the 
intelligent.  On  all  points  connected  with  great 
politiqal  bearings  you  may  be  assured  that  there 
is  ahnost  an  unanimous  coincidence  with  your 
feelings  and  wishes." 

At  the  election  in  1816  Tompkins  had  been 
chosen  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  alfio  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Legialatore  of  the  State  ordered  a  nev 
election  for  Governor  in  April,  1817,  which 
resulted  in  making  Clinton  Tompkins's  suc- 
cessor. As  Clinton's  standing  with  the  Re- 
publican party  had  become  somewhat  com- 
promised, his  relations  with  Tompkins  had 
not  been  either  politically  or  personally 
quite  friendly;  hence  the  truce  between 
them  described  in  the  following  letter.  Van 
Buren  had  engineered  the  opposition  to  Clin- 
ton, and  had  chosen  Porter  as  its  candi- 
date. This  will  explain  the  allusion  to  V.  B. 
in  the  postscript.  The  chancery  suit  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  same  letter, 
and  in  which  Clinton  says,  emphatically, 
that  the  Court  of  Errors  ''without  doubt" 
woi^d  decide  in  his  £avor,  was  brought  by 
the  residuary  legatees  of  his  wife's  father  to 
set  aside  a  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  land  that 
gentleman  had  made  to  Clinton  and  a  Mr. 
Norton.  It  was  a  reg^table  circumstance 
that  every  Senator  who  voted  in  caucus 
against  Clinton's  nomination  for  Governor 
voted  for  reversing  the  Judgment  of  the 
court  below,  and  every  one  who  voted  for 
Clinton  in  caucus  voted  for  sustaining  it. 
Thirty -five  men  voting  as  Judges  upon  a 
purely  legal  question  exactly  as  they  had 
already  voted  upon  a  strictly  party  measure 
was  a  coincidence  not  particularly  favorable 
to  the  tribunal  in  which  it  occurred,  and 
none  the  more  so  because  of  Clinton's  confi- 
dent prognosis  of  the  result.  Van  Buren 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
court,  but,  as  he  had  been  of  counsel  for  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  court  below,  did  not 
vote  on  the  appeal. 

"  ALDAirr,  6  AprU,  181T. 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  come  from  a  visit 
to  Vice-P.  T.t  At  the  close  of  it  he  said  that 
if  the  oppugnation  of  the  Columbian  to  the  Dis- 
trict Senatorial  nomination  was  discontinued 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  there,  as  he  was  as- 
sured by  one  of  the  most  violent  men,  probably 
meaning  Targee.  Upon  a  review  of  the  whole 
case,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  sen- 
timent, I  believe  that  if  our  friends  observe 
these  three  negative  rules  there  will  be  no  dis- 
turbance now  or  hereafter  from  our  present  op- 
ponents : 

**  1.  Not  to  quarrel  with  Monroe.  He  is,  as 
Gen.  B.  assures  me,  friendly — all  about  him  very 
hostile. 

*  Ck>vemor  Torapklns.  This  gentleman  bad  sepa- 
rated from  Clinton  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  had 
disooaraged  the  canal  project,  partly,  no  doubt,  be* 
canse  Its  fortnnea  wore  ao  cloaely  identlfled  with  those 
of  Clinton. 

t  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Yica-Praaldent 


"  2.  To  treat  the  V.  P.  well ;  if  this  can  not 
be  digested  by  all,  not  ill. 

*'3.  Not  to  stir  up  strife  with  the  Martling 
men.  In  contention  they  live  and  move  and  have 
their  bong.  Cestante  camsd,  etBtat  tfftctut^  is  a 
maxim  as  true  in  politics  9m  in  philosophy.  Re- 
move  the  aliment  of  their  dominion,  and  th^ 
dwindle  into  nothing.  The  fire-brand  is  tbeir 
sceptre,  and  their  throne  is  composed  of  toma^ 
hawks  and  scalping  knives. 

*'My  stay  here  is  unexpectedly  protracted. 
If  I  go  away,  the  Canal  Commissioners  can  not 
form  a  board,  and  the  law  is  not  yet  decided 
on.  Something  will  be  done.  But  if  that  also 
fiiils,  it  will  be  owing,  I  think,  to  invidious  or 
foolish  friends.  I'he  appeal  from  Chancery  will 
be  decided  to-morrow — favorably,  I  have  no 
dovht 

**  We  are  all  harmony.  An  obscnre  painter 
of  the  Flemish  school  has  made,  if  my  recollec- 
tion serves  me,  a  very  ludicrous  and  grotesque 
representation  of  Jonah  immediately  after  he 
was  ejaculated  from  the  whalers  bellv.  He  is 
represented  as  having  a  very  bewildered  and 
dismal  physiognomy,  not  knowing  from  whence 
he  came  nor  to  what  place  bound.  Just  so  looks 
V.  B.,  the  leader  of  the  oppugnation  army." 

The  following  letters  were  written  after 
Clinton  had  resumed  the  Governor's  chair, 
in  July : 

"  ALBAirr,  M  Jitfy,  1817. 

**Dbar  Sir, — I  received  your  letters,  and 
thank  yon  for  them. 

**  My  Western  journey  was  pleasant  and  high- 
ly satisfactory.  The  Canal  is  in  a  fine  way.  Ten 
miles  will  be  completely  finished  this  season,  and 
all  within  the  estimate.  The  application  of  the 
simple  labor-saving  machinery  of  our  contractors 
has  the  operation  of  magic.  Trees,  stumps,  and 
every  thing  vanish  before  it.  The  blockheads 
who  manage  the  Martling  paper  with  yon  appear 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  A  B  C  of  the  subject.  It 
is  questionable  whether  they  even  know  what  a 
cubic  yard  is. 

**  We  located  ourselves  in  the  new  house  to- 
day, and  will  continue  in  a  disorganized  state  un- 
til the  Utter  end  of  next  week.  My  library  will 
exact  severe  Ubor  for  its  arrangement. 

**  I  will  thank  you  to  request  Mr.  Astor  to 
send  me  a  small  box  of  new  tea ;  Comstock,  the 
cyder  merchant,  six  dozen  of  his  best  cyder;  and 
William  Bruce,  of  Broadway,  a  barnil  of  his  best 
porter — all  to  be  charged  to*  me. 

'*  Let  me  hear  from  you  often,  and  believe 
me, 

"  Yours  sincerely,    • 

"  Dk  Witt  Clintoh." 

The  ''friend  on  Staten  Island''  referred 
to  in  the  following  letter  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent Tompkins,  whose  accounts  with  the 
government  for  expenditures  made  in  the 
war  of  1812  while  he  was  Governor  had  been 
so  carelesbly  kept  as  to  place  him  before  the 
public  for  a  time  in  a  very  embarrassing  po- 
sition. He  did  not  resign  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, however,  but  on  the  contrary  was  re- 
elected to  that  office  in  1820.  The  Comp- 
troller was  Archibald  M'lntyre,  who  was 
charged  with  the  auditing  of  Tompkins's 
accounts. 
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•'Albany,  SI  Apt* 

*'Mt  DBAS  Sir, — The  Comptroller  has 

returned,  having  done,  and  expecting  to  do,  noth- 
ing. Oar  friend  on  Staten  Island  is  unfortunate- 
ly sick  in  body  and  mind.  He  talks  of  migntng 
and  taking  the  Collectorship,  and  making  An- 
thony Lamb  his  Depnty.  This  is,  no  doubt,  his 
serious  intention,  and  you  may  look  out  for  it. 
I  do  not  think  be  will  be  appointed  unless  he 
settles  his  accounts  at  Washington.  His  situa- 
tion is  upon  the  whole  deplorable,  and  calculated 
to  excite  sympathy. 

"  llie  Canal  proceeds  wondronsly  well.  The 
Martiing  opf>osition  ka»  ndmd  tkem  forever. 
The  public  mind  was  never  in  a  better  train  for 
useful  operations.  John  Townsend  has  Just 
come  from  the  West.  There  is  but  one  senti- 
ment. 

**  Jacob  Barker  has  bought  up  the  Sandy  Hill 
Bank.  He  is  a  dangerous  fiiend  in  politics. 
His  conduct  in  relation  to  Slocum  and  Staff  is 
highly  exceptionable. 

*^Peace/ul*»  letter  from  Owasco  makes  a  great 
noise.    The  foot  of  Hercules  is  to  be  seen  in  it. 

"Yours  truly." 

In  the  faJl  of  1807  Jesse  Hawley  oom- 
menced  the  pablication  of  a  series  of  papers 
in  the  Oeneeee  Mee»enffer  to  develop  the  idea 
of  oniting  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
by  a  canid.  These  papers  were  thought  very 
able,  and  to  have  done  very  much  to  'prepare 
the  public  mind  for  its  practical  consumma- 
tion by  Clinton.  His  letters  were  signed 
"  Hercules.''  This  explains  the  allusion  to 
the  probable  authorship  of  **  PeacefuFs"  let- 
ter in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preceding 
letter. 

Clinton's  relation  with  the  administration 
or  Republican  party  had  been  any  thing  but 
oordial  for  many  years,  and  he  thought  he 
had  reason  to  belieje  that  President  Monroe 
was  using  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment against  him.  Stung  with  these 
suspicions,  Clinton,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1820,  wrote  as  follows  to  Colonel  Post : 

"  Albaht,  19  Nov.,  tSMl 

"Dear  Sib, — I  have  received  your  letter, 
and,  like  its  author,  it  is  very  good— very  wise 
and  very  politic. 

'*  The  Taromanv  Horse  rides  through  the  Leg- 
islature like  a  wild  ass's  colt.  All  will  end  well. 
Thousand  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Office  Seekers 
under  the  new  CounciL 

**■  I  wayt  authenticated  testimony  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  National  Govt,  in  our  Elections. 
Our  friends  must  bo  up  and  doing  on  this  sub- 
ject.  It  is  all-important  I  have  written  to 
Haines  on  this  subject. 

'*PeU  will  hand  you  a  correct  speech.  He 
will  also  speak  to  you  on  the  above  subject. 

'*  The  triiil^of  Verplanck  for  a  riot  must  be  pub- 
lished.    Give  the  manuscript  to  him." 

The  paragraph  about  Yerplanck  deserves 
a  word  of  explanation. 

During  the  year  1814  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck, 
under  the  fiom  deplume  of  Abimelech  Coody, 

*  No  year  given.    Probably  1619. 


published  some  papers  in  a  New  York  jour- 
nal on  the  impropriety  of  opposing  the  war, 
and  urging  a  manful  defense  of  the  coun- 
try. In  these  communications  he  criticised 
Clinton  with  great  severity.  They  were  an- 
swered under  the  signature  of  **  A  Travel- 
ler," supposed  to  be  Clinton,  who  attributed 
Yerplanck's  hostility  to  a  charge  to  a  Jury 
given  by  Clinton  while  Mayor  of  New  York, 
on  an  occasion  when  Yerplanck  was  indict- 
ed with  others  for  provoking  a  riot  during 
the  Commencement  exercises  at  Columbia 
College  in  1811.*  Near  the  close  of  his  pa- 
per the  Traveller  says :  ''  He  (Coody,  dliae 
Yerplanck)  has  become  the  head  of  a  polit- 
ical sect  called  the  Coodies,  of  hybrid  na- 
ture, composed  of  the  combined  spawn  of 
Federalism  and  Jacobism,  and  generated  in 
the  venomous  passions  of  disappointment 
and  revenge,  without  any  definite  charac- 
ter— ^neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  bird  nor  beast, 
but  a  nondescript  made  up  of 


•i< 


All  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things." 


The  paragraph  in  the  text  goes  to  con- 
firm the  suspicion  that  Clinton  was  the 
"Traveller." 

Eight  days  after  the  preceding  letter  was 
written  Clinton  applies  more  specifically  for 
evidence  of  the  abuse  of  Federal  patronage. 

^^What,"  he  asks,  '*is  the  annual  amount  of 
the  patronage  of  the  National  Government  in  this 
State?  Custom-house  we  have  ;  Navy- 
yard,    _    ;  army, ;jia,yy, ;  contracts, 


Treaty  of  Ghent, 
Knowing  the  accuracy  of  your 


,  Judiciary, 

Post-ofiice, . 

calculations,  I  rely  much  on  you.  The  question 
is  important.  Consult  Eckford  and  Davis  cau- 
tiously." 

Clinton  approved  of  Quakerism  in  relig- 
ion, but  not  in  politics.  Post  had  evident- 
ly cautioned  him  against  an  aggressive  war- 
fare upon  the  administration,  for  which  the 
list  of  Federal  office-holders  in  the  State  was 
to  furnish  ammunition.  To  this  he  furnish- 
es a  most  charaoteiistio  reply,  for  Clinton's 
political  church  was  nothing  if  not  militant. 

**  A1.BA11T,  90  Aor.,  18S0. 

**Mt  dkar  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter, 
and  approve  of  its  proper  and  judicious  remarks 
in  all  respects  excepting  its  general  tendency  to 
cramp  energy.  In  political  warfare  the  defensive 
side  will  eventually  lose.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  military  collision,  and  you  may  trace  its  influ- 
ence to  a  game  of  chess.  Energy  in  a  good 
cause  will  carnr  every  thing.  The  meekness  of  . 
Quakerism  will  do  in  religion,  but  not  in  politics. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  the  investi- 
gation about  official  interference.  I  repeat  it — 
overy  thing  will  answer  with  energy  and  decision. 

**  Our  friends  are  in  high  spirits.  The  month 
of  February  will  shake  the  faction  to  atoms." 

*  See  ft  f  nil  account  of  this  riot,  and  th^  trial  which 
ensued,  and  Clinton's  choige  to  the  Jury,  ia  the  sdml- 
rable  eulogy  of  Yerplanck  read  before  the  Centuiy 
Club  in  1870  by  Judge  Daly. 
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In  1818  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  estranged  from  Clinton,  set  on 
foot  a  new  organization  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was 
the  mling  spirit  of  a  coterie  of  clever  politi- 
cians, among  whom  WUliam  L.  Marcy,  Ed- 
win CrosweU,  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  and  Benja- 
min F.  Butler  afterward  became  prominent, 
by  whom  the  political  control  of  the  State 
was  uninterruptedly  exercised  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  This  was  the  "  faction^'  allud- 
ed to  in  the  foregoing  letter.  The  appre- 
hensions about  Van  Buren  expressed  in  the 
following  letter  were  confirmed  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1821,  de- 
feating the  combined  forces  of  the  Clinto- 
nians  and  Federalists : 

"80A'.» 
''Dear  Sir, — ^Yonrs  of  28th  dniy  received. 
Its  contents  quite  interesting. 

'*The  hint  aboat  Dutchess  good,  quite  good — 
had  onght  to  be  followed  up.  The  present  Atty. 
Genl.f  will  certainly  be  turned  out.  Suppose  he 
resigns  before  the  1  st  of  February,  the  time  of 
the  expiration  of  the  old  Council,  whom  shall 
we  appoint  in  order  to  defeat  the  arch-scoundrel 
v.  B.  ?t  I  am  afraid  he  will  beat  Sanford  for 
Senator.  He  will,  unless  his  friends  stand  out 
against  a  Caucus  decision.  This  intimation  is  a 
great  secret 

**I  think  that  we  will  give  the  faction  a  grest 
prostration,  with  suitable  energy.  Go  on  with 
vour  collection  of  proofs.  I  think  that  with  a 
little  industry  this  matter  will  stand  welL 

"Yours." 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1818,  Ogden  Edwards,  then  a  member  of  that 
body  tiom  the  city  of  New  York,  introduced 
a  bill  into  the  Assembly  calling  for  a  State 
Convention  to  revise  the  constitution,  the 
main  object  of  his  partisans  being  to  abolish 
the  Council  of  Appointment.  The  bill  was 
rejected  by  the  Assembly,  but  the  policy  of 
a  convention  was  adhered  to  by  the  party, 
of  which  Van  Buren  was  then  the  leader, 
until  in  1821  a  bill  calling  a  Constitutional 
Convention  was  Anally  passed.  Clinton  dis- 
countenanced Edwards's  bill,  and  any  other 
which  conferred  upon  the  convention  unre- 
stricted powers.  The  following  letter  states 
compactly  the  grounds  of  his  qualified  oppo- 
sition : 

"Drar  Sir, — The  objections   of  the 

Council  will  be  sustained  by  pnblic  opinion. 
There  is  no  inconsistency.  1  am  in  favor  of  a 
Convention  properly  and  fairly  called,  but  not 
for  one  got  up  precipitately  for  bad  purposes, 
under  bad  auspices,  and  with  a  view  to  shake 
society  to  its  foundations  in  order  to  sustain  the 
predominance  of  bad  men. 

*'The  public  mind  is  in  fine  order.  Nothing 
but  energy  is  necessary  to  carry  every  thing. 


*  Probably  November,  1810. 
t  Thomas  J.  Oakley  was  appointed  Attomey-Oen- 
eral  in  1810,  Samnel  A.  Taloott  sacoeeding  him  in  1881. 
t  Van  Buren.  i  Probably  18M. 


The  rnlgar  insolence  of  the  Senate  has  destroyed 
the  respectability  of  that  body. 

**  Washington  is  in  terror  and  confusion.  We 
must  confine  the  express  charge  to  the  oflScers 
and  the  Postmaster-Genl.,  leaving  a  wide  door 
open  fur  implication.  We  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  temporizing  with  these  gentry.  Have  you 
seen  Pell  ?  I  referred  him  to  you  because  one 
can  not  speak  in  extento  on  paper. 

'*  Wood  worth  and  Yates  have  d d  them- 
selves. Against  a  convention,  and  yet  in  favor 
of  the  bill  calling  one ;  preferring  other  provis- 
ions, and  yet  in  favor  of  those  they  did  not  ap- 
prove— weak  men  with  sinister  purposes. 

**  There  are  great  and  consoling  views  in  fu- 
ture. Republican  govt  must  and  can  be  sup- 
ported in  its  purity.  The  people  are  wiser  than 
the  men  who  attempt  to  deceive." 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that 
Post's  statistics  of  Federal  interference  had 
taken  effect  in  Washington,  and  that  Clin- 
ton meant  to  avail  himself  of  them  to  the  ut- 
termost. His  **  leaving  a  wide  door  open  for 
implication"  shows  that  at  least  some  of  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  a  partisan  press  were 
quite  as  well  understood  half  a  century  ago 
as  to-day,  and  were  the  familiar  reeonrces 
of  statesmen  at  least  as  prominent  in  those 
days  as  those  who  employ  them  in  ours. 
In  the  following  letter  Clinton  shows  that 
his  proposal  to  leave  ''a  wide  door  open  for 
implication''  was  neither  a  hasty  nor  care- 
less expression.  He  says  that  in  discussing 
the  policy  of  the  government  they  must  not 
limit  themselves  to  facts,  but  ^*  recourse  must 
also  be  had  to  inferences,"  therein  uniting 
"  boldness  with  prudence." 

When  such  maxims  were  laid  down  by 
the  9ommU4B  of  political  circles,  we  need 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  such  epigrams 
as  the  following  circulal^ng  freely  about  the 
swash-bucklers  of  the  press : 

"  Lie  on,  Buane,  He  on  for  pay. 
And,  Cheetbam,  lie  thou  too ; 
More  against  troth  yoo  ran  not  aay 
Than  truth  can  aay  'gainst  you.*** 

"  Albamt,  ST  Abe.,  1890L 

"  Dear  Sir, — From  the  developments  of 

pnblic  opinion  which  are  constantly  occurring  it 
really  appears  that  the  people  are  hostile  to  a 
convention. 

*'The  letter  of  V.  B.  is  a  precious  morcean. 
It  sets  grammar  and  truth  at  defiance,  and  it 
speaks  out  plainly  that  the  aid  of  the  General 
Govt,  is  necessary  in  the  election,  antl  this  aid 
was  nnqnestionably  aflforded. 

''The  course  of  exposition  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  this :  to  collect  a  voluminous  mass  of  docu- 
ments detailing  facts,  and  to  form  from  them  a 
lucid,  intelligible  statement.  On  the  representa- 
tion of  facts  recourse  roust  also  be  had  to  infer- 
ences, and  it  ought  also  to  unite  boldness  with 
prudence. 

*'  Y.  and  Woodworth  were  both  frightened, 


*  WlUiam  Duane  was  editor  of  the  Aurora  and 
Cheetham  was  editor  of  the  Cititen.  This  epigram 
appeared  in  the  Bwning  PoU  In  the  days  when  those 
prlnta  were  most  Inflaentlal  and  diarepntableb 
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and  have  damned  themaelrefl.  The  latter  sop> 
posed  also  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  by 
his  independence.  I  don't  know  a  fellow  more 
tntrinsicHlW  despicable.  I  intend  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity  to  cut  him  to  the  quick.  Y. 
18  a  miserable  fellow — the  dupe  of  his  own  van- 
ity and  the  tool  of  bad  principles.** 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  State 
in  commerce  and  popolation,  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  early  aa  1619,  had  become  sur- 
charged with  business,  and  some  relief  had 
become  indispensable.  It  was  proposed  by 
one  of  the  Clintonian  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that,  besides  filling  the  racancy  created 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Thompson,  two 
more  judges  should  be  added  to  that  bench, 
and  that  one  of  the  three  new  Judges  should 
be  Van  Buren.  Referring  to  this  situation. 
Judge  Hanuncmd  wro^ : 

'*  I  am  not  authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  would  have  accepted  the  appointment, 
but  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  he  wonld  have 
done  so.  He  appeared  to  be  tired  of  the  eternal 
politicad  struggles  to  which  he  seemed  doomed, 
and  such,  in  truth,  he  told  me  was  the  fiict.  The 
probability  is  that  if  at  that  moment  the  office 
of  judge  had  been  tendered  to  him  he  would 
have  gladly  retired  from  political  contests,  and 
employed  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ofllcial  duties,  and  wonld  have 
confined  his  ambition  to  the  acquisition  of  dis- 
tinction and  fame  as  a  jurist.  Had  this  scheme 
been  adopted  (if  one  may  be  allowed  to  specu- 
late on  probabilities),  it  is  reasonable  to  conject- 
ure that  the  then  existing  judicial  system  would 
not  have  been  broken  np,  that  Mr.  Clinton  would 
have  been  sustained,  and  that  probably  Mr.  Van 
Buren  never  would  have  been  President  of  the 
Unitea  States.  It  must  be  confessed  that  one 
object  of  the  proposer  of  this  plan  was  to  get 
Mr.  Van  Buren  out  of  the  Legislature,  and  de- 
tach him  from  the  active  management  of  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul.*** 

A  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  facts  adds 
interest„if  not  importance,  to  the  following. 
It  farther  illustrates  Clinton's  way  occasion- 
ally of  permitting  the  end  to  sanctify  the 

means: 

"  AuiAMv,  9  DeeembeTf  1890. 

"Dear  Sir,— W. P.  V.  N.t  and  the  Burrite 
portion  of  the  Bucktails,  and  others  opposed  to 
V.  Buren,  were  venr  anxious  to  know  some  time 
ago  whether  he  had  not  made  overtures  to  Govr. 
Clinton,  and  promised  to  withdraw  himself  from 
ofilce  if  appointed  a  judge,  about  the  time  that 
question  was  pending.  Snch  overture  was  made 
throned  two  respectable  men,  and  rejected.  The 
fiict  may  be  communicated  and  boldly  asserted, 
leaving  my  name  out  of  view.  He' dares  not 
bring  it  to  a  scrutiny.  The  mode  of  communi- 
cation is  left  to  you.  It  is  very  important  to 
destroy  this  Prince  of  Villains. 

''Go  on  and  collect  testimony.  The  public 
mind  is  in  good  trim. 

Your  friend  in  verity.** 


«* 


•  Polltieal  Hist,  of  New  York,  voL  i.,  p.  489. 
t  William  P.  Van  Ness,  Borr^s  second  in  his  duel 
with  Hafliflton. 


As  early  as  1822  Clinton's  correspondence 
betrays  the  preoccupation  of  his  mind  with 
the  question  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe. 
On  the  21st  of  August  in  that  year  he  writes : 

'*I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  H.  How- 
land,  of  Scipio,  who  has  just  returned  from  Penn- 
sylvania. He  says :  '  1  can  not  descend  to  the 
meanness  of  flattery.  I  think  I  never  have  with 
thee.  Circumstances  may  require  frankness.  I 
find  thou  art  much  approved  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  not  limited  to  parties.  There  is  a  time 
when  public  envv  is  satisfied.  Public  opinion  is 
running  rapidly  in  thy  favor  in  this  Countnr,  and 
here  not  confined  to  parties.  It  is  my  wish,  as 
one  American  Citizen,  that  thou  shouldest  be  a 
candidate  for  the  next  Presidency.  Ohio,  now 
powerful,  has  a  deep  interest  in  internal  improve- 
ments. Indiana  limited.  My  friend  Wm.  H. 
Brown^  editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Paper,  con- 
stantly advocates  thy  .measures.  Missouri  looks 
this  way.' 

*'  I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  CoLMeeks, 
of  Kentuckv,  quite  enthusiastic;  from  Robert 
Smith,  of  i*ennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  who  signs 
himself  Printer.  Can  vou  find  out  who  he  is? 
The  affair  of  S.  H.*  will,  I  am  afraid,  turn  out 
badly  for  him.  I  know  his  history ;  caution  and 
courtesy  ara  requisite.  Duane  is  correct.  A 
life  of  adventure  and  intrigue.  He  is,  I  have 
no  doubt,  friendly,  but  when  he  finds  it  his  in- 
terest he  will  leave  you.  Mullet  is  a  faimer  at 
Greenbush,  is  a  drunkard,  and  has  had  commu- 
nication with  Russell,  who  is  a  Yankee  rascal 
adventurer,  with  sharp  wits  and  total  destitution 
of  principle.  The  whole  is  a  bad  afl^air,  and 
Hunt  will  be  mined,  I  am  afraid.  Russell  is  too 
cunning  to  have  committed  himself  on  paper. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  W.  Dunne. t  I  think  that  his 
circumstances  must  be  very  low.  His  paper  has 
lost  much  of  its  circulation,  and  most  of  its  in- 
fluence. The  Columbian  Obteruer  is  an  able  pa- 
per.   I  have  ordered  it. 

"  Van  Buren  is  very  busy.  I  left  him  at  the 
Springs  waiting  the  arrival  of  Secretary  Thomp- 
son and  family,  who  leave  Albany  this  day  for 
that  place.  He  was  very  civil,  and  looks  dis- 
tressed. Young  I  have  seen  frequently  lately, 
and  several  of  his  adherents ;  their  tone  is  sensi- 
bly altered.  Yates  is  unpopular,  and  Southwick 
will  beat  him  in  this  city  and  Schenectady.  Ad- 
ams stands  no  chance,  and  Crawford's  friends 
exhibit  more  smoke  than  fire.  Be  assured  he 
has  no  strength  of  any  magnitude  in  this  State.*' 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  century 
the  William  Duane  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  intoxicated  with  the  new  po- 
litical ideas  of  the  period,  started  a  paper  at 
Philadelphia,  which  he  called  the  AurorOy  and 
which  espoused  the  most  advanced  ideas  of 
the  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  For  some  years 
it  exerted  considerable  influence.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson even  flattered  the  editor  by  attrib- 
uting his  election  to  its  vigorous  support. 
When  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  the 
political  importance  of  the  Aurora  began  to 
decline,  and  its  editor  to  become  needy  and 


*  Setb  Hant 


t  Editor  of  the  Aftrora, 
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dependent.  Among  Mr.  Poet's  letters  were 
many  from  Dnane,  most  of  them  revealing 
different  aspects  of  the  desperate  situation 
of  his  affairs,  and  his  anxiety  to  ingraft  his 
financial  fortunes  upon  the  political  fortunes 
of  Governor  Clinton.  In  January,  1822,  we 
find  him  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  fifty 
dollars  from  Mr.  Post.  On  the  2d  of  August 
he  writes  again : 

**  You  may  judge  of  the  necessity  of  my  doing 
something  when  I  tell  you  that  yesterday  my 
wife  and  children  had  no  dinner,  nor  money  to 
purchase  one,  and  I  can  not  run  in  debt  without 
a  prospect  of  paying.  I  have  very  promising 
prospects  by  going  on  a  mercantile  adventure  to 
Caraccas,  and  have  been  solicited  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico, but  the  imperial  atmosphere  is  not  fit  for 

my  lungs I  have  declined  taking  the  Advo* 

cats  from  a  sense  of  decency,  which,  I  regret  to 
perceive,  does  not  prevail  jnnch  in  my  native 
8tate,  or  such  a  nuisance  could  not  exist  there, 
in  the  feimentation  of  its  own  corruption." 

On  the  12th  of  August  in  the  same  year 
he  wrote  again : 

"  As  to  the  Aurwa,  the  '  powers  that  be'  have 
not  been  idle  nor  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts ; 
they  have  gradually  withdrawn  300  subscribers 
from  it,  all  principally  in  the  Southern  direction, 
and  have  actually  embarrassed  me  so  much,  in 
addition  to  the  hard  times,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment withholding  above  $7000  due  me,  that  it  is 
even  now  problematical  whether  I  can  weather 
the  storm,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  obtain 
$1000  only  till  May,  for  which  I  tendered  a 
bond  and  mortgage  on  my  whole  office.  Confi- 
dence is  entirely  gone  here,  and  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult, with  $40,000  due  to  me,  to  collect  domes- 
tic subsistence  and  half  wages  to  my  establish- 
ment. If  I  could  obtain  about  fifty  subscribers 
to  Franklin's  works,  it  would  carry  me  triumph- 
ant through  the  winter,  and,  the  State  elec- 
tion completed,  I  should  be  better  off  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war.  I  should  suppose  this 
would  not  be  difficult,  if  there  was  any  one  who 
would  set  about  it.  It  would  keep  my  mind  free 
from  the  most  painful  of  all  incommodations — 
the  applications  for  money  when  there  is  none  to 
pay." 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  paragraphs 
above  cited  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Post,  as  the  agent  of  Clinton,  and  Du- 
ane  was  not  entirely  disinterested  on  either 
side ;  that  Duane  had  a  pen  for  which  he 
was  anxious  to  find  a  market,  and  Clinton 
had  ambitions  to  the  gratification  of  which 
such  a  pen  might  oontribute.  This  expla- 
nation and  the  letter  from  Duane  which 
follows  seem  a  needful  introduction  to  the 
next  succeeding  letter  to  Poet  from  Gov- 
ernor Clinton. 

<'PaiLiL,8dilpK{,1829. 
"Deah  Sir, — An  article  from  the  Ontario 
MetaengeTf  published  in  the  Advocate  of  yester- 
day, has  somewhat  surprised  me.  Be  so  good 
as  to  let  me  know  whether  that  article  speaks 
the  intentions  of  Mr.  Clinton's  friends,  or  if  it  be 
an  act  of  the  individual  only. 


"  I  have  not  written  to  you  for  some  time,  for, 
in  fact,  I  had  nothing  to  say  that  was  not  pub- 
lic, and  my  situation  has  been  such  as  to  render 
what  was  formerly  a  recreation — that  of  editing 
my  paper — now  a  hard  and  hopeless  task.  I 
have  struggled  through  the  last  eleven  months 
under  a  weight  that  I  can  not  well  endure,  and 
see  no  prospect  now  before  me  but  utter  depri- 
vation. The  morbid  state  of  the  public  mind  is 
not  suited  to  my  temperament,  and  my  paper  and 
my  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  suited  to 
the  actual  state  of  society.  Necessity  drags  me 
along  as  the  wrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  plank 
that  remains ;  but  the  slightest  ruffle  of  the  wa- 
ters overwhelms  him.  I  am  just  so,  and  out  of 
sight  of  land,  without  compass  to  steer  by,  and 
every  thing  overclouded. 

**Were  I  of  that  kind  of  stuff  that  is  most 
current,  I  could  make  terms  of  sale  for  myself. 
I  have  had  overtures  most  audacious  from  Ad- 
ams, and  some  oglings  from  Calhoun,  and  some 
of  Clay's  friends  have  been  trying  what  ground 
I  should  take.  I  have  bad  no  reserves,  and  have 
none.  If  Mr.  C.  is  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  let  me  know  explicitly.  If  anpr  oth- 
er course  be  pursued,  let  me  know;  for  m  the 
event  of  his  not  being  the  man,  it  will  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  me  who  is. 

'*  Clay  has  been  in  this  city  a  week ;  he  is 
now  confined  to  his  chamber,  having  been  bled. 
I  suspect  incipient  pleurisy.  As  I  do  not  per- 
sonally know  him,  1  can  not  say  any  thing  of 
what  he  is  doing  or  means  to  do.  I  met  him  at 
the  South  American  minister's,  but  did  not  ex- 
change even  a  bow.  He  lodges  with  Mr.  Meade, 
he  being  counsel  for  Meade  in  the  Florida  treaty 
indemnities. 

*'Do  not  delay  to  apprise  me  of  what  is  the 
state  of  things.  If  all  is  abandoned,  in  the  spirit 
of  that  Ontario  article  I  shall  indeed  be  mor- 
tified, because  a  good  plan  of  operations,  v^ell  di- 
gested and  acted  upon,  with  the  time  that  is  to 
elapse,  would,  in  my  mind,  be  effectual.  Seven 
weeks  befora  Thos.  Jefferson's  nomination  his 
nearest  friends  and  the  most  active  politicians 
had  no  hope  of  his  election.  It  was  a  well-di- 
gested plan,  well  executed,  that  produced  the  ef- 
fect. I  am  a  too  pauvre  diable  to  do  any  thing 
but  write  and  think ;  and  tho*  I  shall  be  wrecked, 
I  trust  my  faculties  will  not  sink  under  the  shock. 
At  least  personal  ill  or  privation  could  not  affect 
me  for  an  instant.  I  could  live  on  bread  and 
water,  and  so  I  was  only  warmly  clad,  a  plank 
would  not  discomp>08e  me  in  my  natural  deep ; 
but  thera  is  a  little  circle  of  sweet  sensible  gii  Is, 
to  whom  I  am  the  raven,  and  whose  wants  would 
be  more  wounding  than  bayonets. 

*' Pardon  my  incoherency ;  but  do  not  neglect 
to  advise  roe,  as  I  must  call  up  all  my  force  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  peril  that  I  am  in. 
**  Yours,  very  truly." 

The  following  from  Clinton  was  obviously 
written  after  a  perusal  of  the  preceding : 

'*  Albaxt,  a  April,  1888. 
'*Mt  j>bar  Sir, — I  retui-n  you  the  letter.  It 
is,  as  usual,  very  interesting.  The  Ontario  Me^ 
aenger  article  is  the  exclusive  work  of  J.  C. 
Spencer,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  Mal- 
content on  account  of  the  Office  of  District  Atty. 
being  confined  to  a  County,  and  because  he  was 
not  appointed  Atty.-<venl.     Ue  is  an  incabos  on 
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the  party,  and  the  loss  of  Ontario  and  some  of 
the  neighboring  CoantieB  may  be  imputed  to  his 
deleterious  management.  Apart  from  him,  we 
will  stand  well ;  with  him,  we  participate  in  all 
his  unpopularity.     His  father,*  who  is  really 

,  and  who  has  injured  us  a  thousandfold, 

disavovrs  his  conduct;  but  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  Yates,  with  a  view  to  retain  his  office,  is  not 
doubted,  and  there  is  but  one  general  undi- 
vided sentiment  of  contempt.  The  friends  of 
Toung  say  they  will  be  now  with  us ;  the  ob- 
stacle is  removed ;  and  the  friends  of  Tates  im- 
plore them  to  be  silent. 

"  Pell's  conduct  is  not  a  little  surprising.  It 
exposes  me  to  reproach,  and  himself  to  more 
than  suspicion.  I  shall  not  give  him  up  until  I 
know  why  he  has  disobeyed  my  peremptory  or- 
ders. 

''The  tax  on  banks  will  not  pass.  It  is  a 
r^ification  of  a  system  of  Jacobinism-— a  war 
against  property. 

'*  The  policy  of  our  party  Is  to  be  concentrated 
for  action,  to  be  silent,  and  to  act  when  an  op- 
portunity offers.  Our  prospects  are  excellent. 
We  shall  prevail  as  sure  as  fate. 

''As  for  Crawford,  and  Calhoun,  and  A  Jams, 
and  Clay,  they  have  outraged  public  sentimeat 
by  their  obtrusive  claims." 

Clinton's  Presidential  aspirations  made 
him  a  very  censorioi^s  jndge  of  all  who  did 
not  sympathize  with  them.  The  four  com- 
peting candidates,  Crawford,  CJlay,  Calhonn, 
and  Adams,  conld  hardly  be  paralleled,  Clin- 
ton being  judge,  by  any  equal  number  of 
the  twelve  Cs^sars  of  Suetonius.  Crawford 
is  '^  as  hardened  a  ruffian  as  Burr ;"  Calhoun 
is  "treacherous,"  and  "a  thorough-paced  po- 
litical blackleg ;"  Adams  "in  politics  was  an 
apostate,  and  in  private  life  a  pedagogue, 
and  every  thing  but  amiable  and  honest," 
while  his  father,  the  ex-President,  was  "  a 
scamp."  Rufus  King's  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  "  an  absurd  declamation."  Judge  Smith 
Thompson,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  "is  one  of  the  domestic  circle  of 
President  Monroe,  and  one  of  the  coterie  of 
old  women  that  surround  him ;"  "a  tool  of 
Van  Bnren."  Governor  Yates  is  "  perfidious 
and  weak."  Henry  Wheaton's  "  conduct  is 
shamefully  disgraceful,  and  he  might  be 
lashed  naked  round  the  world ;  but  he  has 
already  got  an  exuberant  portion  of  public 
contempt,  and  he  has  destroyed  himself  for- 
ever." "There  is  but  one  opinion  about 
Wheaton,  and  that  is  that  he  is  a  pitiful 
scoundrel."  Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer 
is  classed  as  a  minus  quantity,  and  his  son 
John  C,  "the  political  millstone  of  the 
West."  Peter  B.  Porter  "  wears  &  mask." 
Mullett  is  a  drunkard.  Russell  is  "  a  Yankee 
rascal  adventurer,  with  sharp  wits  and  total 
destitution  of  principle."  Hoffinan  is  "  a  poor 
devil ;  he  goes  to  bed  drunk  eveiy  night." 
Dr.  Siruart "  is  a  notorious  story-teller ;"  "  he 
will  lie  to  any  conceivable  extent."    Wood- 

*  Chief  Jnstlce  Ambrotw  Spencer. 
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worth,  "a  weak  man,  with  sinister  purposes." 
Root  is  "  a  bad  man."  General  Bogardus 
was  "  a  mere  driveler."  Cramer  and  Rogers 
"  are  always  in  the  market,  and  you  con  in- 
fer nothing  from  what  they  say."  Mallory 
and  Wright  are  scoundrels.  Gardner,  "as 
stupid  as  base ;  a  fool  in  talent  and  a  scoun- 
drel in  grain."    Hockley  is  "  a  great  scamp." 

"The  publication  of  Adams's  letters"  (he 
writes  in  1823),  "altho'  highly  dishonorable, 
will  be  very  detrimental  to  the  views  of  his  son. 
They  show  what  every  body  must  have  known, 
that  the  conversion  of  the  son  was  a  personal 
arrangement.  I  never  had  a  doubt  but  that  it 
was  a  treaty  well  digested  between  him  and 
Madison.'* 

Samuel  Young  "is  unpopular,  and  suspi- 
cions are  entertained  of  his  integrity ;"  he 
is,  besides,  "  much  of  an  imbecile."  J.  B. 
Murray  is  "  a  busy  meddling  fellow,"  "  the 
mere  machine  of  a  machine."  "  There  nev- 
er was  a  lot  of  greater  scoundrels  combined 
in  deluding  the  people  than  Halsey,  Rogers, 
Suydom,  Meyer,  Goodell,  Wheeler,"  etc.  The 
Advocate  and  the  Patriot  newspapers — "put 
them  in  a  bag  and  shake  them,  and  the  one 
that  comes  out  first  is  the  greatest  soonn- 
dreL" 

When  we  have  such  accounts  from  a  man 
like  Clinton  of  the  most  prominent  states- 
men of  his  generation,  we  are  constrained 
either  to  think  less  favorably  of  him  or  less 
unfavorably  of  those  who  look  after  polit- 
ical affairs  in  our  own  "  more  degenerate 
days."  It  is  certain  that  no  responsible 
statesman  of  this  generation  would  use 
more  unmeasured  language  in  denouncing 
the  greatest  political  reprobate  of  our  day 
than  Clinton  applies  to  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  his. 

[to  m  OOMTDITTBDi] 

LITTLE  ICEBERG. 

"  rriHIS  is  the  place,  then,"  said  Clarence 
I  Broughton  to  himself,  as  he  paused  to 
bestow  a  contemptuous  glance  on  the  faded 
green  door  of  a  photographic  establishment 
in  an  out-of-the-way  street  of  a  German 
town.  '*  Number  7  Steinstrasse — and  well 
named  too.  I  only  hope  Tina's  photographs 
are  ready,  for  I  don't  see  the  joke  of  hob- 
bling over  these  confounded  stones  twice  in 
one  day."  With  which  he  opened  the  green 
door  and  entered. 

There  was  nobody  visible  inside,  and  Mr. 
Broughton,  to  beguile  the  period  of  waiting, 
lounged  up  to  the  counter  and  began  list- 
lessly turning  over  some  photographs  lying 
there.  But  in  another  moment  the  listless 
air  changed  to  one  of  pleased  interest,  as, 
pushing  the  others  aside,  he  fixed  his  atten- 
tion on  a  single  picture,  which  he  turned 
now  this  way,  now  that,  to  catch  the  vary- 
ing light  on  the  faee. 

He  was  still  deep  in  the  study  of  it  when 
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a  door  at  the  back  opened  and  a  ivoman 
came  in  hastily.  Mr.  Bronghton  lifted  his 
hat,  and  demanded  in  his  best  German  if 
the  picture  were  for  sale. 

^' Ask  behind  the  curtain,  please/'  answer- 
ed the  woman,  snatching  something  ofif  one 
of  the  shelves,  and  flying  away,  as  hurried- 
ly as  she  had  come,  to  the  back  regions, 
where  some  kind  of  domestic  crisis  had  ap- 
parently arisen.  Mr.  Bronghton  according- 
ly turning  to  comply  with  her  directions, 
drew  aside  the  screen  dividing  the  shop,  the 
picture  still  in  his  hand,  and — ^found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  originaL 

She  was  sitting  with  bent  head,  her  hands 
loosely  folded  over  the  chair  arm,  her  gaze 
on  the  ground,  her  thoughts,  to  judge  by  the 
expression  of  her  face,  far  enough  away  from 
her  surroundings.  At  Broughton's  mutter- 
ed apology  she  looked  up  at  him  with  dreamy 
eyes  that  seemed  only  half  concious  of  what 
they  rested  on. 

"  Are  you  waiting  for  the  photographer  f ' 
she  said.  ''  He  will  be  back  directly.''  And 
then  her  eyes  dropped  back  once  more,  and 
her  thoughts  with  them  apparently,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
scene  and  the  stranger  before  her.  He  per- 
ceived it,  and  after  another  long  look  re- 
treated and  left  her  to  herself. 

Presently  the  curtain  was  put  aside  again, 
and  the  photographer  bustled  in,  smiling 
and  full  of  apologies  for  having  caused  the 
Herr  Englander  to  waste  a  moment  of  his 
precious  time  in  waiting.  But  the  Herr 
Englander's  time  in  his  own  eyes  did  not 
seem  so  precious.  Perhaps  he  liked  the  op- 
portunity of  exercising  his  German ;  at  any 
rate,  he  was  certainly  in  a  very  leisurely  and 
talkative  humor:  he  discussed  the  weather, 
the  news,  art  in  general,  apropos  of  the  pho- 
tographs he  had  come  for,  and  finally,  in  a 
discreet  under-tone,  made  some  inquiry  re- 
specting the  sitter  behind  the  partition. 
But,  with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world,  the 
chatty  old  man  could  tell  him  nothing  except 
that  she  was  English  and  **  bildschon,"  which 
Mr.  Bronghton  did  not  need  to  be  told.  Find- 
ing there  was  nothing  more  to  be  learned, 
the  Herr  Englander's  time  suddenly  became 
valuable  again ;  he  thrust  his  sister's  com- 
mission into  his  breast  pocket  and  departed. 

But  not  to  go  far — only  to  the  comer  and 
back  again.  Had  any  young  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  had  her  abode  in  the  Stein- 
strasse,  she  would  assuredly  have  concluded 
him  to  be  making  a  **  window-parade"  that 
morning,  with  herself  for  its  object.  As  it 
was,  old  Fraulein  Obermeyer,  who  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  peered  at  the  stranger  over 
the  long  purple  stocking  she  was  knitting, 
and  wondered  to  see  him  come  and  go,  and 
come  and  go  again,  till  her  mind  was  in 
nearly  as  distracted  a  condition  as  she  de- 
cided his  must  be.  But  he  knew  what  he 
was  about,  though  she  might  not.     For  if 


Clarence  Broughton's  fancy  had  been  be- 
witched— as  it  had  been — by  that  picture 
just  now,  the  charm  had  lost  none  of  its 
power  from  view  of  the  original ;  and  yield- 
ing to  impulse,  as  he  was  very  apt  to  do  at 
all  times,  he  had  resolved  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  the  photographer  could  not 
tell  him.  Which  was  the  explanation  of 
the  behavior  that  nearly  caused  Fraulein 
Obermeyer  to  drop  several  stitches  in  the 
purple  stocking. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Broi^ghton  had  learned 
the  exact  contents  of  every  shop  window  in 
the  Steinstrasse,  and  the  precise  position  of 
every  stone  in  its  paving,  the  faded  green 
door  opened  and  closed  again,  making  a 
background  for  a  slight  figure  in  nun-Uke 
blacl^  relieved  only  by  the  glint  of  gold  on 
the  cross  clasping  the  jet  chain  on  her- bo- 
som, and  in  the  masses  of  the  long  hair  hang- 
ing loose  over  her  shoulders.  As  she  stood 
a  moment  on  the  steps,  glancing  up  and  down 
the  street,  Bronghton  became  abnormally 
interested  in  the  stoves  and  fire-screens  his 
promenade  had  just  then  brought  him  op- 
posite, fearing  lest  in  recognizing  him  she 
should  suspect  the  object  of  his  delay. 
There  waa  no  such  danger,  except  in  his 
guilty  fancy:  she  had  not  remarked  him 
enough  to  recognize  him  again,  and  in  any 
case  would  never  have  thought  of  connect- 
ing his  stay  with  herself.  A^r  an  instant's 
indecision  she  turned  up  the  street  in  the 
other  direction  from  where  he  stood.  He 
followed}  keeping  her  slow  movements  just 
in  sight. 

As  to  the  rest,  his  ideas  were  rather  in- 
definite :  to  learn  where  she  lodged,  to  ex- 
amine the  strangers'  book,  question  some 
servant — that  was  what  floated  vaguely 
through  his  mind.  But  his  way  waa  simpli- 
fied; for  as  his  unknown  beauty  turned  aside 
into  a  hotel  court,  she  was  met  by  a  young 
man,  with  whom  she  exchanged  some  words, 
and  in  this  blessed  individual  Clarence 
Bronghton  saw  an  old  acquaintance  of  his 
own. 

"  You  here,  Bronghton  f "  said  George  Pau- 
lett,  as  he  shook  his  hand.  **  You  turn  up 
just  in  time  to  do  penance  with  me  in  the 
museum.  Awful  bore,  isn't  itf  But  one 
doesn't  dare  leave  the  place  without  having 
been  inside." 

But  Bronghton  was  in  no  mood  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  a  mu- 
seum. He  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  which  his  thoughts  were  full ;  but 
at  the  first  word  Paulett's  face  changed. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  dryly, "  so  that's  where  you 
are  I  If  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  be  quit 
with  one  waited  morning,  unless  you  want 
to  have  your  trouble  for  your  pains." 

**  You  mean  I  come  too  late  f "  said  Brongh- 
ton, with  a  pang  of  disappointment  the  keen- 
ness of  which  surprised  Ivmself. 

"  I  mean—    Look  here,  Broughton :  you 
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might  aa  well  make  love  to  one  of  those 
stone  women  in  the  archway  there.  She 
wouldn't  understand  you,  in  the  first  place, 
and  if  she  did —  The  amount  of  it  is,  she's 
a — a  little  iceberg.  There  isn't  a  spark  of 
fire  in  her  whole  composition." 

''An  iceberg,  with  those  eyesf  said 
Broughton. 

''  You  dbn't  belieye  it  now,  of  course ;  I 
had  no  idea  you  would;  but  yonll  come 
round  all  the  same  in  the  end.  Only  try  it/' 
concluded  Pauletty  with  a  short  laugh. 

**  Only  give  me  the  chance !"  said  Brough- 
ton,  answering  with  another  laugh.  "  Come, 
old  fellow,  dAu't  take  it  so  on  fframd  9^neux; 
a  pretty  girl  is  worth  a  few  shivers,  and  I'm 
not  obliged  to  stay  and  freeze  longer  than  I 
like.  She  may  be  as  cold  aa  those  stone 
woinen,  but  she  is  a  long  way  better  worth 
looking  at  than  any  I  have  seen ;  so  if  you 
don't  unlock  the  door  of  the  gallery,  why,  I 
shall  have  to  get  in  at  the  window,  that's 
all.     I  don't  stick  at  trifles,  as  you  know." 

Paulett  did  know,  and,  besides,  had  no 
pretext  for  refusing ;  so  Clarence  Broughton 
had  his  own  way,  as  usual,  and  made  Mar- 
guerite Fane's  acquaintance. 

He  had  made  light  of  the  matter  to  Pau- 
lett, but  it  was  not  a  light  matter  to  him 
for  all  that.  He  had  been  swayed  by  im- 
pulses enough  in  his  life  before,  but  none 
that  took  such  entire  possession  of  him. 
His  whole  heart  was  in  the  venture,  and  to 
his  impetuous  nature,  which  eiroumstances 
had  conspired  to  spoil,  the  delay  and  cau- 
tion necessary  for  success  were  almost  intol- 
erable. His  wishes  had  never  brooked  op- 
position, and  it  was  late  to  learn  the  lesson 
now. 

«  Marguerite  was  such  a  mystery  to  him ! 
Was  she  indeed  so  cold  f  But  why,  then, 
that  softness  that  lay  in  the  depths  of  her 
dreamy  eyes,  that  strange  wistfidness  which 
hovered  about  the  child-like  curves  of  her 
lips  f  They  were  not  for  him,  it  was  true ; 
but  if  they  were  in  her  soul,  nught  they  not 
one  day  be  for  him,  if  he  could  only  school 
himself  to  wait  f  As  for  that,  he  could  wait 
any  length  of  time,  he  thought,  with  such 
an  end  in  sight ;  stUl,  the  weeds  were  trem- 
bling on  his  tongue  ten  times  a  day,  and  it 
was  only  the  fear  of  ruining  his  own  cause 
that  kept  them  back. 

They  were  spoken  at  last.  It  was  one 
morning  that  he  brought  her  a  handful  of 
mountain  blossoms  which  he  had  gathered 
at  no  little  trouble  and  some  risk.  But 
what  did  that  matter,  if  he  could  make  her 
eyes  look  at  him  an  instant  with  that  look 
which  a  flower,  a  picture,  a  breath  of  music, 
could  call  into  them  f  He  had  his  reward, 
but  the  look  faded  again  as  she  said, 

''  But,  Mr.  Broughton,  Lieutenant  Yon  An- 
demach  said  these  flowers  grew  only  on  the 
Wasserberg,  and  that  the  ascent  was  dan- 
gerous V* 


''Lieutenant  Yon  Andemach  often  talks 
nonsense,"  answered  Broughton,  lightly. 

Marguerite  looked  at  him  a  moment  still, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  movement  dropped 
them  into  the  rapid  stream  that  ran  foaming 
through  the  ravine  below. 

"  That  is  very  flattering,"  said  Broughton, 
biting  his  lip.  "  Supposing  I  had  risked  my 
life,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  what  value  you 
set  on  it." 

"What  right  have  I  to  your  lifef  said 
Marguerite,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Did  you  think 
I  would  take  them  at  that  price  f ' 

''Why  notf"  he  returned,-  coming  and 
standing  before  her.  "  Don't  I  know  I  am 
nothing  to  you  in  comparison  f  Haven't  I 
seen  you  look  at  those  senseless  things  with 
a  look  I  never  could  hope  for,  though  I 
would  sell  myself  ten  times  over  f  Ha  vent 
I  seen  the  tears  in  your  eyes — ^ 

He  could  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes  now, 
and  they  made  him  pause. 

"  Marguerite,"  he  said,  bending  down  and 
taking  one  of  her  hands  in  his,  "  I  have  no 
right  to  speak  to  you  so,  I  know,  but  you 
try  me  beyond  my  strengtii.  Since  the  day  I 
saw  you  I  have  had  no  thought  but  you,  and 
you  are  hardly  conscious  of  my  existence. 
You  live  in  a  world  of  your  own,  and  see 
nothing  and  care  for  nothing  outside.  If  I 
had  gone  over  the  Wasserb^,  or  were  ly- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  that  river,  I  dare  say 
you  would  not  remember  it  by  to-morrow ; 
you  would  have  the  mountains  and  the 
douds  to  look  at,  and  would  not  miss  me. 
You  are  so  cold !  Oh,  Marguerite,  am  I  noth- 
ing to  you  f  can  I  never  be  any  thing  f ' 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  vaguely.  Her 
face  wore  a  look  of  pain  and  perplexity,  but 
in  the  eyes  she  lifted  for  a  moment  there 
was  something  that  was  like  a  revelation 
to  him. 

"Marguerite,"  he  whispered,  "yon  do  care 
forme — a  little  f  say,  dear  f" 

"I  can  not  tell — ^perhaps;  but  I  am  so 
cold,  as  you  say,"  with  a  little  quivering 
smile ;  "  and  if  I  am  cold,  I  can  not  change 
my  nature  for  you." 

"  As  if  I  would  have  you  change !"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  all  a  lover's  inconsis'tency.  "  I 
love  you  for  what  you  aae:  only  let  me  love 
you.  Little  Iceberg !"  he  said,  looking  fond- 
ly down  at  her ;  "  but  fire  wiS  melt  ice." 

"  Or  ice  put  out  fire,"  she  answered,  with 
another  faint  smile. 

"I  am  not  afiraid  of  that,"  he  replied; 
and  indeed  in  that  first  fullness  of  his  un- 
looked-for happiness  there  was  no  room  in 
his  thoughts  for  doubt  or  fear — ^for  any 
thing  save  the  feeling  that  he  had  won  his 
life's  great  stakes ;  that  the  smile  that  had 
seemed  as  far  away  as  a  star  was  to  be  his 
light  henceforth ;  the  heart  that  had  never 
known  one  throb  for  another  was  his  own, 
too,  to  quicken  at  his  will.  He  was  all  se- 
curity in  the  present  and  confidence  in  the 
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future:  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, now  he  had  gained  bo  much  and  was 
so  sure  of  the  end. 

But  this  mood  did  not  last ;  it  could  not 
with  a  character  like  his.  It  was  easy,  doubt- 
less, before  making  the  trial  to  resolve  to 
be  patient  and  give  this  girl's  heart  time 
to  learn  the  lesson  love  had  begun  in  it. 
But  patience  was  precisely  what  Clarence 
Broughton  had  never  possessed.  He  could 
conquer  difficulties  with  an  impetuous  ef- 
fort, but  he  could  not  wait  to  see  them  van- 
ish of  themselves.  Things  in  their  course 
never  went  fast  enough  for  him;  an  hour 
must  do  a  day's  duty,  a  week  the  work  of  a 
year.  Marguerite  was  as  much  as  ever  a 
mystery  to  him.  He  could  not  comprehend 
a  woman  who  could  love  and  yet  not  blush 
and  tremble;  who  could  see  him  occupied 
and  occupy  herself  with  other  things,  qui- 
etly content  without  perpetual  assurance. 
Passion  and  protestation  were  natural  to 
him,  and  he  expected  them  in  return  from 
her,  forgetting  that  love  does  not  work  by 
miracles,  forgetting  her  own  words  that  she 
could  not  change  her  nature  for  him.  He 
had  declared  then  that  he  would  not  have 
her  other  than  what  she  was,  but  gradual- 
ly he  grew  to  resent  the  very  peculiarities 
which  had  attracted  him,  to  wish  her  more 
like  other  girls  he  had  known.  '^Paulett 
was  right ;  there  is  not  a  spark  of  fire  about 
her,"  he  would  tell  himself,  till  he  had  made 
for  himself  a  grievance  over  which  he  brood- 
ed sullenly. 

The  very  hold  which  he  had  over  her  grew 
into  a  kind  of  iDJory  in  his  eyes.  Since  he 
had  so  much,  he  ought  to  have  more,  instead 
of  being  put  off  with  the  shadow  of  a  right. 
So  he  reasoned,  till  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
viction that,  for  Marguerite's  sake  as  much 
as  his  own,  some  sort  of  forcing  process  was 
necessary  for  a  love  so  slow  of  growth.  A 
little  Jealousy,  for  example,  would  do  no 
harm.  She  was  too  secure  of  him,  evident- 
ly, to  set  a  proper  value  on  him.  It  might 
be  well  Just  to  give  her  an  idea  of  possibil- 
ities. Thus  he  set  himself  to  experiment  on 
the  mystery  of  a  woman's  heart  as  unhesi- 
tatingly as  a  boy  would  tear  apart  the  leaves 
of  a  rose-bu4  that  opened  too  tardily  for  his 
impatience. 

If  one  makes  a  resolve  better  left  unmade, 
does  not  the  opportunity  to  carry  it  out 
hasten  to  offer  itself  f  Clarence  Broughton's 
did,  at  any  rate.  George  Paulett,  who  was 
about  to  take  his  sister  back  to  England, 
left  her  for  a  few  days  with  her  school  friend 
Marguerite,  just  in  time  to  take  her  r6le  in 
the  scene  Clarence  was  preparing.  Certain- 
ly if  a  man  desired  to  play  at  love,  he  might 
look  long  without  finding  a  better  partner 
than  Cora  Paulett.  Pretty,  vivacious,  a  co- 
quette to  the  very  marrow,  she  feigned  to 
perfection,  without  any  troublesome  reserve 
of  feeling  to  turn  the  Jest  into  earnest  un- 


expectedly. Besides,  she  had  that  experi- 
ence which  is  desirable  to  make  the  pastime 
thoroughly  entertaining ;  she  had  played  at 
it  so  often  that  she  not  only  knew  aU  her 
own  cues,  but  could  prompt  her  companion 
into  the  bargain.  All  was  fish  that  came  to 
her  net,  but  still  she  had  a  choice  in  her 
fish.  Clarence  was  particularly  to  her  taste, 
and  she  had  not  been  a  dozen  thinutes  in 
his  company  before  her  eyes  told  him  so  as 
plainly  as  ever  eyes  could  speak.  He  was 
at  no  loss  to  understand  as  much,  not  being 
by  any  means  a  tyro  himself  in  such  mat- 
ters; while  Marguerite  in  her  innocence 
saw  the  whole,  and  understood  nothing  ex- 
cept that  her  lover  and  her  firiend  promised 
to  get  on  well  together,  which  was  fortu- 
nate, inasmuch  as  it  would  prevent  Cora 
from  feeling  duU,  and  dullness  was,  in  that 
young  lady's  estimation,  the  one  intolerable 
evil  of  this  world. 

'^If  I  had  thought  twice  about  it,"  she 
said,  the  evening  of  her  arrival, "  I  wouldn't 
have  let  George  leave  me  here,  under  the 
circumstances.  I  suppose  you  two  will  go 
mooning  about  by  yourselves,  like  all  true 
lovers — so  cheerful  for  me  f  What  nuisances 
true  lovers  are !  they  ought  to  be  suppressed 
by  law.  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  set  up  a 
lover  of  my  own  in  self-defense.  Only  where 
to  find  him  on  such  short  notice  I" 

''  If  I  might  venture  to  offer  my  services," 
said  Clarence,  looking  into  the  laughing  blue 
eyes  that  challenged  his  so  saucily. 

''Rita,  do  you  allow  him  to  make  those 
pretty  speeches  f  If  I  were  in  your  place  I 
should  keep  a  tighter  rein  on  my  lord,  for 
fear — ^for  fear — '' 

''  But  I  am  not  afraid,"  answered  Margue- 
rite, with  a  smile  at  Clarence,  from  which  he 
turned  away,  vexed  instead  of  gratified  by 
her  simple  confidence. 

'*  That  alters  the  case,"  said  Cora,  demure- 
ly. "Then  if  you  are  really  not  afraid  for 
your  treasure,  will  you  lend  it  to  me  for  a 
little  while  now  and  thenT" 

''  When  you  like,  and  as  long  as  you  like," 
answered  Marguerite,  laughing. 

''Rather  a  dangerous  permission,"  said 
Broughton, "  considering  the  heart  of  man — " 

"Is  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked," 
suggested  Cora. 

"  Desperately  susceptible,  at  least,"  he  re- 
joined. 

"  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  when  the  man 
is  an  engaged  man,"  said  Cora,  giving  him  a 
provoking  glance. 

"  In  that  case,  I  must  confess  myself  a 
deplorable  sinner,"  said  Broughton,  with 
another  longer  look  into  the  wicked  blue 
eyes. 

• "  Well,  then,  sinner,  leave  the  saint  to  her- 
self— she  doesn't  want  us — and  come  and 
look  at  the  moon  with  me,"  said  Cora,  laugh- 
ing, as  she  turned  to  the  door. 

"  Like  to  like/'  said  Broughton,  following 
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her,  without  bo  mnch  as  a  partmg  word  or 
glance  for  Marguerite. 

She,  for  her  part,  lifted  her  eyea  and  look- 
ed after  them  with  a  seiiBation  of  snrpriae — 
only  surprise,  but  still  not  wholly  agreeable. 
For  where  one  has  been  used  to  be  first  ob- 
Ject  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  one's  self  set 
aside  with  so  little  ceremony.  And  then, 
perhai>s,  had  either  of  them  hinted  at  such 
a  possibility,  she  might  have  preferred  look- 
ing at  the  moonlight  too  to  sitting  alone 
OTor  her  herbarium ;  bu]t  not  only  had  they 
not  hinted  at  it,  they  had  ignored  it  so  de- 
cidedly that,  absurd  as  it  was,  she  felt  as  if 
to  join  them  now  would  be  almost  an  intru- 
sion. So  she  sat  on  alone,  by  the  light  of 
the  oil-lamp  turning  oyer  the  dry  leaves 
rather  listlessly,  while  those  two  outside 
among  the  fresh  dews  and  scents  of  the  gar- 
den found  the  time  pass  agreeably  enough 
in  looking  at  the  moonlight  and  saying,  it 
may  be,  some  of  those  things  which  moon- 
light is  very  apt  to  suggests 

Undoubtedly  the  uH^iite  was  a  pleas- 
ant one— enough  so  to  make  it  worth  while 
repeating  it  pretty  often.  Miss  Paulett  had 
little  reason  to  complain  that  Marguerite 
went  off  mooning  with  Clarence;  if  any 
body  went  mooning  with  him,  it  was  her- 
self. A  stranger,  indeed,  might  have  fancied 
him  the  lover  she  had  set  up  in  self-defense, 
though  defense  of  what  it  would  be  harder 
to  say.  No  need  to  be  minute  in  describing 
the  progress  of  so  familiar  a  game :  most 
people  have  played  it  or  seen  it  played  at 
their  own  or  somebody  else's  expense: 
enough  to  say  that  it  went  on  very  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  two  at  least  of  the  trio ; 
as  for  the  third,  her  feelings  are  not  so  eas- 
ily expressed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
Marguerite  did  not  comprehend  the  play 
that  was  being  played  before  her  eyes.  In 
such  matters  she  was  innocent  and  ignorant 
as  a  child ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  dream- 
life  she  had  lived  hitherto  to  give  her  expe- 
rience of  the  world  and  its  ways ;  her  im- 
agination had  developed  before  her  heart, 
which  was  hardly  yet  aroused  to  know  its 
own  capacities  of  suffering  or  passion.  She 
had  not  yet  begun  to  learn  the  lesscoi  Clar- 
ence was  at  such  pains  to  teach  her ;  she 
was  not  likely  to  be  an  apt  scholar,  measur- 
ing others,  as  she  unconsciously  did,  by  her 
own  standard  of  faith ;  and  if  she  felt  a 
strange  uneasiness,  like  a  vague  presenti- 
ment of  evil,  during  those  days  of  Cora's 
reign,  she  could  not  in  the  least  have  told 
why. 

But  those  days  were  almost  at  an  end; 
there  was  only  one  more  now  before  Qeorge 
Paulett  would  return  for  his  sister.  Mfu> 
guerite  had  spent  most  of  that  afternoon  in 
the  room  of  her  aunt,  who  was  suffering 
from  one  of  her  frequent  nervous  headaches, 
and  was  as  capricious  and  restless  as  usual 
under  those  circumstances.    Toward  even- 


ing Mrs.  Wyndham  dropped  asleep ;  perceiv- 
ing which.  Marguerite  stole  out  of  the  room 
and  out  into  the  garden  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  It  was  beginning  to  be  dusk ;  the  stars 
were  glimmering  out,  and  the  air  was  full 
of  flower  scents :  every  thing  was  so  deli- 
ciously  sweet  and  still,  after  her  weary  aft- 
ernoon, that  it  was  no  wonder  if  Marguerite 
lingered  and  fell  into  a  reverie  that  was  half 
dream,  half  wake. 

All  at  once  she  was  roused  by  Clarence 
Broughton's  voice  speaking  near  her;  he 
and  Cora  had  been  away  together  that  aft- 
ernoon, and  were  just  returned.  Marguerite 
rose,  meaning  to  join  them ;  but  as  she  look- 
ed over  the  trellis  between  she  saw  that  his 
arm  was  round  Cora  and  his  lips  bent  dose 
to  hers. 

That  moment  tore  the  veil  from.  Margue- 
rite's heart  with  a  rudeness  that  seemed  to 
wrench  some  of  her  life's  fibres  with  it.  She 
turned  dizzy  with  the  passion  that  strove  in 
her,  a  hot  wave  of  blood  seemed  to  leap  up 
and  choke  and  blind  her,  her  lips  parted  in 
a  gasp,  and  she  fell  back  on  the  seat. 

The  others  stilted  at  the  sound.  Cora 
fiieed  herself  and  ran  away  toward  the 
house ;  but  Broughton,  instead  of  following, 
passed  round  the  trellis,  and  discerning  the 
motionless  figure  crouching  there  in  the  dusk 
with  hidden  face,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  com- 
prehend that  his  design  was  fully  achieved. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  had  not  intended  the 
lesson  to  be  quite  of  this  sort,  and  it  was 
with  as  much  misgiving  as  triumph  in  his 
voice  that  he  exclaimed, 

^'So  I  have  melted  the  ice, have  If  I 
have  made  your  heart  beat  at  last  f ' 

There  was  no  answer  nor  movement. 
Something  in  that  absolute  stillness  fright- 
ened him.  He  knelt  down  and  took  her 
hand  in  his — ^It  was  cold;  he  raised  her 
head ;  there  was  no  breath  on  the  lips,  no 
light  in  the  eyes :  she  was  blind  and  deaf 
to  his  passion  of  despair. 

He  had  melted  the  ice,  and  it  had  slipped 
from  his  hold ;  he  had  made  her  heart  beat, 
and  broken  it.    She  was  dead. 
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What's  the  brightness  of  a  brow  ? 
•  What's  a  month  of  pearls  and  corals? 
Beaaty  Tanishes  like  a  vapor, 
Preach  the  men  of  musty  morals. 

Should  the  crowd  then,  ages  since, 
Have  shot  their  ears  to  singing  Homer, 

Because  the  music  fled  as  soon 
As  fleets  the  yiolet's  aroma? 

Ah,  for  me,  I  thrill  to  see 

The  bloom  a  yelvet  cheek  discloses: 
Made  of  dust — I  well  belieye  it ! 

So  are  lilies ;  so  are  roses. 
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m.— THB  GERMANIC  PBOPLE&-^QmtiiHMd.) 
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THE  exaggerations  of  the  orthodox  school 
brought  with  them  necessarily  a  genu- 
ine impulse  toward  the  philosophical  school. 
The  most  important  at  that  time  was  the 
school  of  Hegel.  In  his  desire  to  constitute 
a  synthesis  within  which  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  activity  should  be  embraced,  Hegel 
accepts  religion  as  a  necessary  phase  of  the 
spirit,  as  an  incident  required  in  the  total 
development  of  the  idea.  In  this  point  of 
view  his  system  was  of  use  to  the  theologi- 
ans ;  but  religion,  superior  to  art,  in  Hegel's 
theory,  is  inferior  to  philosophy,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  the  Hegelian  system  was  of 
very  little  service  to  Protestant  theologi- 
ans. It  was  not  possible  that  pious  souls 
should  admit  human  science  as  a  worthier, 
purer,  and  more  luminous  manifestation  of 
faith  than  the  traditional  revelations  of  God. 
The  excesses  of  the  theological  school  had 
been  such  that  the  general  thought,  flying 
from  this  dreary  dogmatism,  took  refuge  in 
philosophy,  where  at  least  the  air  of  liberty 
came  to  soothe  and  refresh  the  spirit.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  this  time 
and  of  this  tendency  was  Daub.  He  delight- 
ed especially  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Eantist  formulas,  of  his  categorical  impera- 
tive, dictated  by  conscience  as  the  supreme 
law  of  duty,  his  pure  subjectivity  where  the 
individual  recovered  for  himself  all  inner 
liberties,  his  severe  and  austere  morality, 
his  God  buried  in  the  icy  deserts  of  those 
eminenceft  where  pure  reason  isolates  itself, 
and  afterward  resuscitated  in  the  deep  val- 
leys of  reality  and  practical  reason.  And 
from  the  critical  philosophy  he  precipitates 
himself  with  a  leap,  as  if  seized  with  dizzi- 
ness, in  the  immense  ocean  of  objective  ide- 
alism, in  its  intoxicating  life,  its  exuberant 
nature,  its  mysterious  magnetism,  its  elec- 
tric currents,  in  its  gigantic  flora  of  ideas,  in 
its  supernatural  intuition,  its  miracles,  and 
its  revelations.  He  goes  next,  as  if  weary  of 
repose  and  abhorrent  of  constancy,  toward 
Hegelianism,  and  its  eternal  voyages  from 
primitive  being  to  the  idea,  thence  to  the 
dialectic,  and  thence  through  nature  to  the 
state,  where  it  is  developed  in  a  thousand 
forms,  and  lives  through  innumerable  ages ; 
to  art,  which  places  the  material  universe 
above  the  conscience  in  the  East,  which  har- 
monizes spirit  and  matter  in  Greece,  which 
raises  the  soul  above  nature  in  the  mod- 
em world ;  to  pass  thence  to  religion,  and 
thence  to  philosophy,  always  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  contradiction,  which  engen- 


ders open  oppositions  and  resolves  them  into 
sublime  syntheses  and  trinities ;  to  airive  at 
last  to  the  full  consciousness  of  self,  and  to 
be  the  idea,  through  superhuman  efforts  and 
successive  developments,  of  an  eternal  and 
absolute  God. 

Marheineke  is  the  great  theologian  of  the 
Hegelian  schooL  He  struggles  consequent- 
ly against  all  the  extremists,  as  well  against 
those  who  give  themselves  up,  retrograding 
to  objective  idealism,  as  against  those  who 
fall  into  the  excesses  and  the  violences  of 
the  extreme  Hegelian  Left.  Science  is  the 
logical  development  of  the  idea  in  itself,  and 
theology,  consequently,  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  as  God.  The  idea  of  God 
is  not  a  mere  representation  of  God,  not  a 
mere  mirror  where  God  is  reflected.  It  is 
God  Himself  eternal  in  the  thought  of  man. 
The  idea  of  God  has  three  forms.  Scripture, 
faith,  and  science.  The  idea  of  God  does 
not  begin  with  knowledge  of  itself,  but  only 
when  an  object  exterior  to  it  strongly  in- 
vites it  to  define  and  concrete  itself,  and  this 
object  is  the  gospeL  Hence  revelation,  to 
which  the  new-bom  idea  must  submit  itself 
blindly,  as  the  child  submits  to  its  mother ; 
and  from  revelation,  regarded'  as  supernatu- 
ral, proceeds  blind  and  obedient  faith.  But 
this  primitive  faith,  this  bUnd  belief,  is  the 
first  sketch  of  knowledge  and  the  most  el- 
ementary grade  of  the  idea.  There  is  no 
certainty  except  when  the  object  of  faith 
recognizes  itself  through  philosophy  as  iden- 
tical and  one  with  the  content  of  subjective 
conscience.  Dogma  is  faith  comprehending 
itself!  Therefore,  as  the  knowledge  of  God 
does  not  reveal  itself  in  man  except  through 
thesis  and  antithesis,  dogma  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  except  in  the  form  of  contradio- 
tion ;  but  as  all  contradictions  are  finally  re- 
solved into  haraiony,  the  discovery  of  these 
principles  is  destined  to  reconcile  all  the 
churches. 

The  division  of  the  system  is  explained 
by  these  philosophical  premises.  In  its  log- 
ical development  the  divine  idea,  God,  is 
conceived  first  as  an  absolute  and  conse- 
quently impersonal  substance.  Thus  the 
being  of  God  and  His  attributes  constitute 
the  first  part  of  dogmatic  theology.  Dis- 
tinguishing afterwiml  from  this  absolute 
spirit,  the  spirit  which  thinks,  which  loves, 
which  adores,  the  dogma  in  its  second  part 
treats  of  the  God-man  revealed  in  His  Son. 
The  divine  idea  in  Christ  breaks  the  sub- 
jective form,  and  rises,  without  ceasing  to 
be  individual,  to  the  universal,  aa  Christ, 
without  ceasing  to  be  man,  becomes  God, 
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until  the  spirit  acquires  full  and  divine 
knowledge  of  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church ;  and  the  scieoce  of  the  church  forms 
the  third  section  of  dogma. 

If  man  denies  himself  the  possibility  of 
comprehending  Qod,  he  denies  Ood  at  the 
same  time,  because  the  thought  of  man  is 
no  other  than  the  creative  thought.  Ood  is 
<somprehensible.  The  knowledge  of  Ood  is 
called  religion.  Religious  history  is  the  de-. 
velopment  of  the  labor  employed  to  arrive 
At  the  idea  of  Ood,  and  the  development  of 
the  labor  employed  through  the  idea  of  Ood 
to  arrive  in  turn  to  a  fiill  consciousness  of 
«elf.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  defini- 
tive religion,  because  in  it  the  spirit  amves 
At  the  fUl  evidence  of  its  own  absolute  be- 
ing. As  the  idea  of  Ood  is  Ood  compre- 
hending Himself,  there  could  be  no  other 
proof  of  the  existence  of  Ood  except  this. 
Ood  is  thought ;  and  as  thought  is  identical 
with  being,  Ood  is  being.  His  attributes 
relate  to  substantivity,  the  Father,  to  sub- 
jectivity, the  Bon,  and  to  beatitude,  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Creation  is  eternal,  incessant,  without 
any  kind  of  interruption  or  eclipse :  neces- 
sary, because  without  it  €k>d. would  be  no 
more  than  an  abstraction.  The  object  of 
nature  is  to  reveal  Ood  to  Ood  Himself. 
Identical  with  the  absolute  as  to  its  essence, 
diverse  as  to  its  individuality,  the  human 
soul  is  the  image  of  Ood.  The  identity 
which  fuses  the  finite  spirit  with  the  infi- 
nite, as  the  fetus  is  one  with  the  womb  of 
its  mother,  constitutes  innocence  or  the  un- 
conscious state.  The  spirit  is^soon  distin- 
guished into  subjective  and  objective,  and 
consequently  distinguished  from  Ood.  The 
individnal  soon  comes  to  egoism,  and  sub- 
jects the  world  to  his  pleasure.  Hence  the 
birth  of  evil.  Sin  has  its  root  in  the  nature 
•of  man ;  sin  is  original,  a  vice  inherent  in 
<mr  nature.  Man  can  not  exist  without  Ood, 
nor  Ood  without  man,  because  the  finite 
needs  the  infinite,  and  the  infinite  the  finite. 
Ood  is  essentially  Ood-man,  and  man  essen- 
tially man-€rod,  and  religions  have  no  other 
object  than  to  make  the  man  divine  and  Ood 
human.  Christianity  is  the  absolute  syn- 
thesis of  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 

The  work  of  Christ  is  the  realization  of 
the  divine  ideal  of  the  human  individuality ; 
every  thing  for  the  world,  nothing  for  Him- 
self, is  His  motto.  He  thus  dominates  in- 
fltinct,  effaces  every  sin,  subjects  every  pas- 
sion, and  is  the  luminous  centre  of  history. 
Christ  will  always  be  called  the  Redeemer, 
because  He  has  shown  us  with  the  example 
of  His  life  and  of  His  death  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  attain  holiness.  His  life  is  the  real- 
ization of  Justice  existing  in  human  nature. 
Ood  is  decomposed  into  the  Trinity  and  re- 
composed  into  Unity.  The  individual  dies, 
but  the  personality  is  immortal,  and  from 
grade  to  grade  of  perfection  rises  to  Ood. 


xm. 

From  the  moment  when  reason  appropri- 
ated to  a  philosophical  school  all  religious 
dogmas,  it  was  necessary,  as  an  additional 
term  in  the  logical  series  of  the  progressive 
development  of  the  idea,  that  some  one 
should  come  who  should  carry  out  this 
thought  to  its  furthest  result,  and  conclude 
by  opposing  Christianity.  The  school  of 
Hegel  had  been  divided  since  the  death  of 
the  great  master  into  Right,  Centre,  and 
Left.  The  Right  formed  a  party  in  philos- 
ophy conservative  of  the  pure  idea  of  the 
master,  and  in  politics  conservative  of  the 
hereditary  monarchy,  of  the  death  penalty, 
and  especially  of  those  theories  of  *^  repre- 
sentative men,''  as  the  illustrious  Emerson 
calls  them,  of  the  men  who  represent  ideas 
and  ages,  which  Hegel  extended  to  the  kings 
of  art,  science,  and  industry,  to  the  possess- 
ors of  genius  by  divine  grace  and  direction, 
to  the  kings  of  the  spirit,  but  which  the 
kings  of  the  world  limited  to  their  tradi- 
tional dynasties,  as  Napoleon  the  Third  did 
in  his  celebrated  history  of  the  life  of  Cae- 
sar. The  Centre  preserved  the  philosoph- 
ical ideas  of  the  master,  but  gave  to  his  po- 
litical ideas  a  more  liberal  and  progressive 
sense.  The  extreme  Left  transformed  ev- 
ery thing ;  it  admitted  the  movement  of  the 
idea,  the  current  of  dialectics,  but  it  elimi- 
nated in  this  movement  and  this  current  a 
most  essential  term  and  indispensable  point, 
the  generator  of  successive  ideas  in  the 
Hegelian  system.  It  eliminated  religion, 
opposing  it  as  contrary  to  science  and  prog- 
ress, and  admitted  in  politics  the  pure  de- 
mocracy, pure  justice,  the  republic,  present- 
ing in  its  principles  the  ideal  of  the  new  so- 
ciety. But  there  is  among  these  thinkers 
one  man  who,  theologian  by  profession,  and 
not  philosopher,  was  to  rouse  either  for  or 
against  him  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole 
world  with  a  work  of  religious  criticism, 
and  who,  admitting  the  philosophical  senti- 
ment of  the  extreme  Hegelian  Left  with  re- 
spect to  religion,  was  to  contest  its  entire 
political  sentiment.  These  words  will  clear- 
ly indicate  the  most  noisily  fSEunous  writer 
of  modem  Oermany,  the  one  most  attacked 
and  criticised,  Strauss,  author  of  the  JAfe  of 
Jemu,  the  object  of  so  many  controversies, 
whose  stormy  life,  whose  numerous  writings, 
and  whose  radical  inconsistencies  throw  a 
great  light  upon  the  moral  state  or  Oermany, 
and  have  strongly  influenced  its  political 
movement  and  its  historical  crises.  The  an- 
cient Suabia  is  a  most  delightful  region,  va- 
ried in  its  landscapes,  watered  by  clear  riv- 
ulets and  deep  rivers,  covered  with  cultiva- 
ted fields  and  wild  forests ;  with  smiling  hills 
and  lofty  mountains ;  rich  in  pastures  where 
magnificent  herds  are  fed,  and  in  vineyards 
where  delicious  grapes  are  gathered ;  beau- 
tiful through  the  fecundity  of  its  nature, 
still  more  through  the  virtue  of  labor.    This 
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region  has  prodnced  bands  of  poets  whose 
glory  has  extended  through  all  Germany. 
Here  was  bom  the  great  philosopher,  Hegel, 
and  his  nnfaithfol  disciple,  Dr.  Strauss.  It 
is  useless  to  recur  to  biographers  to  know 
the  life  of  this  man,  the  sentiments  and  the 
sensations  of  his  early  years,  the  parents 
who  gave  him  being  and  who  reared  him, 
the  masters  who  instructed  him,  the  devel- 
opment of  his  intelligence,  the  life  of  his 
heart,  because  he  himself  has  revealed  all 
this  to  the  world,  and  transmitted  it  to  his- 
tory in  pages  and  fragments  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  fluency  of  phrase  and 
their  purity  of  taste. 

He  has  written,  in  pages  full  of  a  delicate 
poetry,  of  his  mother  repeating  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  offering  them  as  an  example  to 
imitate,  the  life  of  their  pious  grandmother. 
You  need  not  seek  in  these  narratives  the 
tragic  art  of  Rousseau,  who  in  his  birth  gave 
death  to  her  who  gave  him  life,  and  whose 
whole  life  was  as  troubled  as  if  he  ran  above 
chasms  opening  into  heU.  The  house  where 
Strauss  was  bom  and  grew  up  was  full  of 
that  intimate  poetry  of  the  heart  which  does 
so  much  to  vivify  and  maintain  the  senti- 
ment of  individuality  among  the  German 
race.  His  mother  was  early  lefb  an  orphan. 
Her  maternal  grandfather  received  and  ed- 
ucated her  in  accordance  with  his  humble 
means  with  the  most  tender  affection  and 
the  deepest  care.  This  grandfather  had  a 
business  house,  where  he  taught  his  grand- 
child some  knowledge  of  affairs.  He  had  a 
productive  vineyard,  where  she  acquired  a 
love  for  the  country  and  for  nature.  When 
the  grapes  began  to  ripen  he  did  not  per- 
mit her  to  gather  them,  but  when  the  time 
of  the  vintage  came  she  was  free  to  eat  all 
she  chose.  In  that  little  village,  which  the 
writer  blesses  as  the  cradle  of  his  happi- 
ness, his  mother  went  to  the  simple  school 
of  the  last  century,  where  she  learned  to 
read  in  only  one  book — ^the  Scriptures ;  to 
sing  in  chorus  the  hjrmns  of  the  Bible ;  to 
cipher  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division.  She  knew  no  French, 
nor  even  classic  German.  She  spoke  in  the 
Suabian  dialect,  but  she  astonished  every 
one  by  her  solid  information,  common-sense, 
great  memory,  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  which  even  her  son  never  sur- 
passed her,  in  spite  of  his  long  career  as  the- 
ologian, tier  grandfather  assisted  in  her 
education,  and  she  always  preserved  for  him 
a  religious  veneration.  On  one  of  her  birth- 
days her  husband  hung  upon  the  wall  a 
common  oil  portrait  of  her  grandfather,  a 
copy  of  an  older  one,  and  when  she  came  in 
and  saw  it  she  was  profoundly  moved  by 
the  delicate  surprise,  weeping  at  once  with 
grief  and  joy. 

In  Stuttgart,  where  she  was  sent  to  learn 
to  sew  and  to  cook,  she  married  the  father 
of  Strauss,  who  was  also  a  merchant,  al- 


though he  was  dependent  upon  other  asso- 
ciates, and  therefore  without  any  control  of 
the  business.  In  1807  Strauss  was  bora. 
A  few  years  after  his  birth  his  father,  in 
his  forty-fifth  year,  became  director  of  the 
house;  but  this  position,  which  he  had  so 
desired,  only  served  to  ruin  him.  The  war 
of  independence  and  the  financial  measures 
of  Napoleon  destroyed  his  establishment  and 
dissipated  his  dreams  of  fortune.  The  fa- 
ther of  Strauss  was  learned  in  claasio  liter- 
ature, an  indefatigable  reader  of  Horace  and 
Virgil,  whose  writings  he  always  carried  un- 
der his  arm,  and  an  amateur  of  bees,  those 
daughters  of  light  and  mothers  of  honey, 
who  offer  us  in  their  products  the  blood  and 
the  soul  of  flowers,  and  delight  us  with  the 
monotonous  music  of  their  vibrating  wings. 
He  should  have  been  a  man  of  letters  or  a 
philosopher,  and  not  a  merchant,  for  which 
business  he  had  no  talent  or  fitness.  He 
would  have  become  bankrupt  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  labor  of  his  wife,  her  economy, 
her  zeal,  her  knowledge  of  household  affairs  f 
she  passed  her  life  in  suffering  and  in  hid- 
ing her  sufferings  from  the  family.  She  had 
always  desired  to  own  a  vineyard,  as  in  her 
childhood,  but  never  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure one.  A  relation  ceded  her  a  little  piece 
of  garden,  and  she  there  planted  household 
vegetables,  and  with  them  roses  and  violets 
and  other  modest  flowers,  devoting  herself 
thus  to  nature,  and  praising  God  in  songs  as 
spontaneous  aa  those  of  birds.  What  a  pain 
for  this  pious  woman  was  the  publication 
of  the  lAfe  of  Jetus  t  She  did  not  share  in 
her  son's  ideas ;  she  had  not  forgotten  the 
faith  learned  in  her  church  and  her  Protest- 
ant school ;  but  she  would  not  admit  that 
evil  motives,  offended  pride,  disappointed 
ambition,  a  desire  of  celebrity  or  glory,  had 
guided  his  pen.  Nevertheless,  intolerant 
orthodoxy  and  savage  pietism  extended  even 
to  the  mother  the  insults  heaped  upon  the 
son,  and  imbittered  the  last  days  of  this 
good  woman,  who  had  educated  him  in  the 
severest  virtue  by  her  example,  and  in  the 
divine  language  of  mothers  had  inspired 
him  with  the  Christian  faith. 

From  the  house  of  his  father  Strauss  went 
to  the  monastery  of  Blaubeuren,  founded  by 
the  Benedictines  in  the  eleventh  century  aa 
a  religious  hou^e,  transformed  by  the  Ref- 
ormation into  a  seminary  of  young  ecclesi- 
astics, presided  over  by  a  rector  called  an 
Ephor,  seconded  by  various  professors  called 
Repetents,  adorned  with  ogive  windows  of 
evident  antiquity,  broken  by  vaulted  clois- 
ters whose  roofs  were  groined  in  oak,  full 
of  seminarists  who  had  left  the  shelter  of 
their  families  to  fall  under  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  conventual  life  and  excessive  labor, 
sometimes  above  their  powers,  unsuited  to 
their  age,  and  only  interrupted  by  occasion- 
al  walks  in  common  and  ocoaaional  loud 
prayers  and  choral  songs. 
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HIb  two  principal  masters  there  were 
Bauer  and  Kern,  men  of  genuine  learning ; 
the  first  more  thoughtful  and  more  devoted 
to  the  diifusion  of  his  thought ;  the  second 
more  scholarly,  with  great  talent  for  assim* 
ilation,  but  undecided  in  his  religious  faith. 
The  former,  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
prose  writers,  read  delightedly  with  his  pu- 
pils the  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  other,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets,  read 
with  equal  enthusiasm  the  yerses  of  Homer 
and  Sophocles.  The  one  more  philosopher 
than  philologist  in  his  teachings ;  the  other 
a  consummate  man  of  letters  and  artist — 
both  excellent  educated  men.  Neverthe- 
less, both  had  grave  defects  for  the  sec- 
ondary education.  They  passed  the  limits 
proper  to  their  work.  They  took  no  account 
of  tiie  tender  age  and  intelligence  of  their 
pupils.  They  went  so  high  and  so  far  that 
they  lost  themselves  in  the  immense  heaven 
of  thought,  forgetting  the  young  in  their 
mud  nests,  where  their  slender  wings  were 
as  yet  scarcely  fledged  to  follow  them^-cir- 


cumstances  injurious  to  most,  and  only  fa- 
vorable to  the  strong  precocious  character 
of  the  young  theologian,  who  gave  promise 
even  then  of  those  tongues  of  fire  which 
were  one  day  to  illuminate  his  brow. 

Strauss  has  left  us  in  the  biography  of 
his  friend  Marklin  a  description  as  well  of 
the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  these 
masters  as  that  produced  by  those  scenes ; 
the  picturesque  hUls  crowned  with  vine- 
yards; the  grim  mountains  covered  with 
rocks  and  broken  by  perilous  ravines ;  the 
smiling  banks  of  the  Neckar ;  the  deep  val- 
leys opening  between  the  narrow  ranges; 
the  vivifying  air  which  was  breathed  on  the 
lofty  peaks ;  the  recollections  awakened  by 
the  ruined  castles ;  the  torrent  of  La  Blau 
— ^which  invited  them  to  bathe  in  summer, 
but  from  which,  though  they  entered  white 
and  rosy  like  good  Germans,  they  would 
come  out  red  and  transformed  into  boiled 
lobsters — ^the  lake  which  beyond  the  clois- 
ter mirrored  the  heaven  on  its  tranquil  sur- 
face like  the  lakes  of  Tyrol  and  Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER  L 

A  PRINT  OF  SIR  JOSHUA'S. 

XTESTERDAY,  lying  on  Mr.  Colnaghi's  ta- 

¥     ble,  I  saw  a  print,  the  engraving  of 

one  of  Sir  Joshua's  portraits.    It  was  the 

.  picture  of  a  lady  some  five  or  six  and  twen- 
ty years  of  age.  The  face  is  peculiar, 
sprightly,  tender,  a  little  obstinate.  The 
eyes  are  very  charming  and  intelligent. 
The  features  are  broadly  marked ;  there  is 
something  at  once  homely  and  dignified  in 
their  expression.  The  little  head  is  charm- 
ingly set  upon  its  frame.  A  few  pearls 
are  mixed  with  the  heavy  loops  of  hair; 
two  great  curls  fall  upon  the  sloping  shoul- 
ders; the  slim  figure  is  draped  in  light  folds 
fastened  by  jeweled  bands,  such  as  people 
then  wore ;  a  loose  scarf  is  tied  round  the 
waist.  Being  cold,  perhaps,  sitting  in  Sir 
Joshua's  great  studio,  the  lady  had  partly 
wtapped  herself  in  a  great  fur  cloak.  The 
whole  effect  is  very  good,  nor  is  it  an  in- 
convenient dress  to  sit  still  and  be  painted 
in.  How  people  Uved  habitually  in  such 
clothes  I  can  not  understand.  But  al- 
though garments  may  represent  one  phase 
after  another  of  fashion,  loop,  writhe,  sweep, 

'  flounce,  wriggle  themselves  into  strange 
forms,  and  into  shapes  prim  or  romantic,  or 
practical,  as  the  case  may  be,  yet  fSaces  tell 
another  story.  They  scarcely  alter  even 
in  expression  firom  one  generation  to  an- 
other; the  familiar  looks  come  traveling 
down  to  us  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  vehi- 
cles ;  by  paint,  by  marble,  by  words,  by  the 
music  the  musician  left  behind  him,  by  in- 


herited instincts.  There  is  some  secret  un- 
derstanding transmitted,  I  do  believe,  from 
one  set  of  human  beings  to  another,  from 
year  to  year,  fr^m  age  to  age,  ever  since  Eve 
herself  first  opened  her  shining  eyes  upon 
the  Garden  of  Innocence  and  flung  the  apple 
to  her  descendants. 

This  little  head  of  which  I  am  now  writ- 
ing has  certainly  a  character  of  its  own. 
Although  it  was  great  Sir  Joshua  himself 
who  painted  Miss  Angel — so  her  friends 
called  her — and  set  the  stamp  of  his  own 
genius  upon  the  picture,  although  the  en- 
graver has  again  come  between  us  to  re- 
produce the  great  master's  impression,  be- 
yond their  art  and  unconscious  influence, 
and  across  the  century  that  separates  the 
lady  from  the  print  lying  on  Mr.  Colnaghi's 
table,  some  feeling  of  her  identity  seems 
to  reach  one  as  one  stands  there  in  the 
shop,  after  years  of  other  things  and  people ; 
an  identity  that  seems  to  survive  in  that 
mysterious  way  in  which  pottle's  secret  in- 
tangible feelings  do  outlive  the  past,  the 
future,  and  death,  and  failure,  and  even  suc- 
cess itself.  When  I  began  to  criticise  the 
looks  of  my  black-and-white  heroine,  and  to 
ask  myself  if  there  was  any  thing  wanting 
in  her  expression,  any  indescribable  want  of 
fine  perceptive  humor,  the  eyes  seemed  sud- 
denly to  look  reproachfully  and  to  refute  my 
unspoken  criticism. 

Those  outward  signs  that  we  call  manners 
and  customs  and  education  have  changed 
since  that  quick  heart  ceased  to  beat,  since 
Miss  Angel  lived  and  ruled  in  her  May-Fair 
kingdom ;  but  the  true  things  and  significa- 
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tions  thAt  those  signs  express  are  not  less 
true  because  they  have  lasted  a  little  longer 
and  gone  through  a  few  more  revolntions. 
It  is  only  the  false  impressions,  the  exag- 
gerations and  affectations,  that,  by  a  natu- 
ral law,  destroy  themselves.  How  many  did 
she  live  out  in  her  appointed  span  of  life, 
and  wear  out  one  by  one  on  her  journey  to- 
ward the  truth?  My  poor  Angel  all  her 
life  was  used  to  praise  and  blame,  to  be  ac- 
cused of  faults  she  never  committed,  to  be 
admired  for  qualities  that  she  scarcely  x>08- 
sessed.  Art  was  art,  and  so,  indeed,  was  na- 
ture, in  the  language  of  signs — as  it  was 
practiced  by  her  and  her  companions.  On 
the  Continent  Arcadia  was  coming  to  an 
end;  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  were 
straggling  off  and  driving  their  flocks  be- 
fore them ;  long-legged  deities,  Cupids,  and 
heroes  in  hehnets  or  slashed  syk  hose  were 
colonizing  English  studios;  and  Olympus 
was  beginning  to  be  in  fashion.  Fancy  and 
natural  feeling  are  expressed  by  odes,  by 
nymphs  and  ovals  and  mezzotints.  Cipri- 
ani teaches  in  his  schools ;  classic  temples 
are  rising  in  windy  g^ens  (for,  alas!  the 
climate  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  golden 
age  revival),  and  never  were  winters  more 
wintry,  fogs  more  enduring,  or  frosts  more 
nipping  than  those  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

Perhaps  to  Miss  Angel  the  darkness  may 
have  been  but  as  a  veil  to  the  sweet  daz- 
zling images  of  her  early  youth.  She  may 
have  still  seemed  to  see  the  sunlight  through 
the  mists  and  fogs  of  the  great  city  where 
she  had  cast  her  lot,  and  her  November  may 
have  been  splendid  still,  and  set  upon  a 
golden  ba^ikground,  while  she  found  pres- 
ent sunshine  in  the  admiring  eyes  of  her 
friends  and  lovers. 

Some  lives  have  in  them  a  quality  which 
may  perhaps  be  compared  to  that  secret  of 
which  the  early  Venetians  knew  the  mys- 
tery— some  mystery  of  light,  some  sweet 
transparent  gift  of  coloring,  a  hidden  treas- 
ure of  hope  shining  through  after-shadow. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  highest 
among  the  gifts,  that  there  are  not  far 
greater  things  in  art  and  in  nature  than 
sweet  harmonies  of  color ;  but  it  is  a  delight- 
ftil  quality  in  its  way,  in  pictures,  and  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  look  at  pictures  and  of 
those  who  paint  them. 

Angelica  Kaufi&nan's  is  a  life  so  tinted, 
warmed  at  the  outset  by  some  such  broad 
golden  stream  that  flooded  its  youth  with 
hope,  and  shone  on  through  a  mid-life  of 
storm  and  shadow.  In  later  days  tears  and 
languor  dimmed  those  bright  azure  eyes  and 
overmastered  the  brave  spirit  that  we  must 
all  respect  and  recognize ;  but  to  the  last  mo- 
ment hope  remained — ^hope  for  life  when  all 
else  was  gone ;  false  hope,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
alized by  a  mightier  revelation  of  life  than 
ours. 


Poor  little  Angelica  I  so  true  to  herself,  so 
defeated  in  her  highest  flights,  so  complete 
in  her  victory — ^not  always  over  those  things 
she  set  herself  to  conquer,  but  over  others 
by  the  road,  along  which  she  struggled  val- 
iantly for  sixty  years.  Overpraised,  over- 
loved,  deceived,  and  satisfied,  little  by  little 
she  has  grown  up  out  of  the  dictionaries  and 
guide-books,  out  of  the  fSEdthfiQ  old  friend 
Rossi's  careful  sentences,  out  of  the  relics 
scattered  by  her  hand.  She  was  no  great 
genius,  as  people  once  thought,  no  inspired 
painter  of  gods  and  men.  Her  heroes  stand 
in  satin  pumps  and  feathered  toques;  her 
nymphs  are  futile  and  somewhat  dislocated 
beings ;  one  laughs  at  them,  but  one  loves 
them  too. 

I  think  that,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power, 
Angelica  was  true  to  her  perceptions.  The 
artificial  education  of  the  day  cast  its  con- 
straints upon  her  simple  soul,  and  yet,  with 
all  its  failings,  her  work  is  bright  with  a 
womanly  sympathy  and  transparence,  a  cer- 
tain delicacy  of  rendering  which  holds  its 
own  even  now. 

Religion,  as  Angelica  painted  her,  still  sits 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  surround- 
ed by  attendant  virtues.  There  is  Hope  with 
her  anchor.  Faith  with  her  hands  crossed 
upon  her  breast,  Charity  reclining  in  the 
place  of  honor.  They  all  have  Greek  pro- 
files. The  inspiration  is  something  like  an 
apotheosis  of  some  of  Madame  Tnssaud's 
happiest  compositions,  and  yet  a  certain 
harmony  and  innocent  enthusiasm  redeem 
it  all  fit)m  utter  absurdity,  and  draw  one 
into  sympathy  with  the  painter.  One  head, 
crowned  and  gentle,  seemed  to  shine  with  a 
real  Italian  brightness  through  the  grim 
November  vapors  in  the  galleries  to  which 
I  have  wandered  across  a  century. 


CHAPTER  n. 

PICTUBE-G  A  T  J«TCRTKfl. 

PiCTUSE-OALUSRiES  are  strange  and  shift- 
ing places,  where  people  come  to  wonder,  to 
envy,  to  study,  talk  nonsense ;  sometimes  it 
is  to  realize  their  secret  hearts  painted  out 
upon  canvas  and  hanging  up  framed  before 
them — sometimes  veils  hang  before  the  pic- 
tures. It  is  all  there — ^you  see  it,  know  it 
— ^and  see  and  know  nothing  as  you  pass  by 
untouched.  And  then,  again,  some  secret 
power  has  dispelled  the  mists ;  strange  life 
flashes  along  the  walls;  picture  answers 
picture ;  here  and  there  some  great  domi- 
nant chord  breaks  out  in  a  burst  of  silent 
music,  imposing  its  own  harmony  upon  the 
rest.  One  morning  Miss  Angel  was  tired, 
or  cross,  or  dissatisfied ;  she  had  not  slopt 
the  night  before.  Her  father,  as  usual,  had 
left  her  at  the  gallery  to  work,  bidding  her 
be  diligent,  but  she  could  not  work  to  goc^ 
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effect ;  one  thing  and  another  distnrbed  her. 
Eyeiy  now  and  then  their  firiend  and  fellow- 
lodger,  Antonio,  who  wae  painting  in  an- 
other room,  had  come  in  and  vexed  her  hy  a 
criticism.  "  Yon  waste  your  time  attempt- 
ing such  subjects/'  he  had  said ;  "  it  is  not 
in  your  grasp ;  you  should  not  accept  snch 
commissions." 

**  I  must  take  what  comes,''  said  Angelica, 
pettishly.  "  I  need  not  complain  when  I  am 
giyen  a  masterpiece  to  reproduce." 

^'To  reproduce!"  said  Antonio;  ^'you 
might  as  well  try  to  paint  the  sun."  And  so 
he  walked  away,  leaving  her  discouraged, 
out  of  tune. 

Antonio  was  a  delicate  and  nervous  look- 
ing man,  with  worn  hands  and  an  anxious, 
noble-looking  head.  His  black  brows  near- 
ly met  over  clear  eyes  fiill  of  thought  and 
expression.  He  had  a  quantity  of  fuzzed 
black  hair,  which  he  used  to  push  back 
wearily.  He  was  of  middle  size,  slightly 
bent.  A  word,  a  nothing,  at  times  would 
set  him  trembling.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  had  hidden  bursts  of  confidence  and  good 
spirits.  He  did  not  spare  others,  although 
he  suffered  so  much  himself  fix>m  their  criti- 
cisms. 

There  is  a  picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  del  Orto. 
Cima  di  Gonegliano  painted  it  two  hundred 
years  before  Antonio  Zucchi  was  bom,  but 
it  has  some  look  of  this  Mend  of  Angelica. 

Haggard  and  tender  stands  St.  John 
against  the  golden  limpid  sky  that  lights 
the  chax>el  where  it  had  burned  for  two 
hundred  years. 

"  It  is  just  like  Antonio,"  Angelica  had 
exclaimed  when  she  saw  it. 

'<  Ah !"  said  the  cnstode,  who  was  standing 
by.  "  I  could  travel  round  the  world  with 
that  picture.  Look  I"  he  cried,  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  **  see  the  sarnt's  hair.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  curls  f  " 

There  were  lines  of  care  in  Antonio's  face, 
and  lines  of  gray  in  his  curls,  though  he  was 
little  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Of  these 
thirty  years  he  had  known  Angelica  for 
twenty.  Miss  Angel  could  not  imagine  what 
it  would  be  like  not  to  know  Antonio,  or  not 
to  be  vexed  with  him.  He  was  the  least 
satisfied  of  all  her  Mends,  and  the  least 
satisfactory  in  his  criticisms. 

It  was  but  rarely  that  her  sweet  temper 
was  so  ruffled,  and  it  happened  to-day  that 
when  she  was  most  angry  with  Antonio  and 
with  herself,  a  stranger,  young,  stately, 
dressed  in  deepest  mourning,  had  come  up, 
and,  with  a  glance  at  the  picture,  had  asked 
her  if  the  charming  copy  was  for  sale.  Who 
is  one  to  believe,  thinks  the  poor  little 
painter,  as  she  looks  up  demurely,  poises 
her  brush,  and  says, ''  It  is  an  order,  and  sold 
abeady." 

"  You  must  allow  me,  madam,  to  envy  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  such  a  picture  copied 


by  so  fair  a  hand,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
low  voice,  bending  his  handsome  head  with 
one  of  the  courteous  flourishes  then  in  fash- 
ion ;  and  he  walked  away  with  long  black 
legs. 

Then  a  priest  came  up. to  look;  then  a 
couple  of  soldiers ;  then  a  new-married  cou- 
ple. <'  How  beautiful !"  said  the  bride.  <'  I 
like  the  copy  better  than  the  picture ;  it  is  a 
prettier  size.    See  how  she  has  got  it  all  in." 

Angel  was  not  unused  to  compliments; 
she  was  a  princess  in  her  own  little  king- 
dom, but  she  did  not  care  for  them  quite  so 
broadly  expressed  as  this.  She  half  hoped 
the  black  prince  would  come  back  and  give 
her  an  order  and  make  her  some  more  con- 
soling speeches.  There  was  something  in 
his  manner  which  interested  her.  How  dif- 
ferent from  Antonio,  with  his  rude  abrupt- 
ness and  Jealousy  I  Any  one  must  allow 
that  he  was  disagreeable. 

Angelica  painted  on  quietly  for  some  time, 
but  she  made  no  pn^^ress.  All  about  her 
the  pictures  had  begun  to  glow  with  light 
and  to  beguile  her  from  her  work.  There 
was  Tintoretto's  autumnal  -  tinted  Eden, 
with  Eve  in  her  lovely  glades ;  Bonefazzio's 
St.  Catherine  began  to  stir  with  limpid 
streams  of  changing  light  (old  Bonefazzio 
can  paint  light  upon  his  canvas). 

Presently  comes  a  soft  rustling  and  scent 
of  perfume,  and  again  the  gM  looks  up.  A 
lady  is  standing  beside  her,  and  looking  at 
her  copy  of  the  Assumption.  She  is  evi- 
dently a  personage  of  some  importance,  not 
very  young,  but  very  beautiful,  graceful, 
languid.  She  is  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day  in  white  watered  silk,  with  gray  for 
trimmings  and  pearls.  She  wears  long  loose 
gloves  upon  her  arms.  The  gentle  Migrance 
comes  with  each  wave  of  her  fan,  that  great 
flaunting  fan  with  its  Jeweled  sticks. 

The  lady  does  not  speak,  only  smiles  as 
she  moves  away  and  passes  on,  looking 
about  her  as  she  goes  into  another  room, 
that  where  Antonio  is  at  work.  She  stops 
before Carpaccio's  "Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple," and  gazes  distractedly. 

The  bells  of  Venice  are  jingling  outside  in 
the  great  hot,  hot  sunshine. 

The  innocent  little  violinist  has  paused 
for  an  instant — ^forever — and  looks  up  rapt, 
listening  perhaps  for  their  measure.  The 
golden  angel  is  piping  on  with  sweet  dreamy 
eyes,  and'the  little  mandolin  player  is  strug- 
gling with  the  great  mandolin.  The  lady 
looks,  and  then  turns  away,  retracing  her 
steps  with  gentle  dignity  as  she  sweeps  past 
Antonio  in  the  doorway. 

She  scarcely  sees  the  plain  young  man,  in 
his  shabby  coat  and  knee-breeches,  but  the 
same  thought  is  in  both  their  minds.  It  is 
the  same  living  picture  that  they  are  both 
looking  at  with  interest — that  of  Angelica^ 
who  had  put  down  her  brushes  thoughtful- 
ly and  left  her  seat. 
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I  can  860  her,  though  it  is  a  hnndred  yean 
nnce  she  stood  there,  and  Antonio  conid  see 
her  as  he  stood  watching  from  the  doorway 
— ^the  light  figoie  in  its  common  faded  dress 
standing  before  great  Titian's  altar  fires. 
Her  head  was  a  little  bent  with  that  gentle 
turn  he  knew  so  well,  her  thick  brown  hair 
was  all  tied  back  with  a  brown  ribbon.  Her 
two  little  feet  stood  somewhat  lar  apart, 
springing,  firm  and  elastic,  firom  the  polish- 
ed floor.  One  hand  was  raised  to  shade  the 
light  from  her  eyes,  in  the  other — firom  hab- 
it carefolly  extended— she  held  her  palette. 
There  she  stood,  for  once  pale  and  discour- 
aged, and  with  dimmed  eyes.  Her  father 
wonld  be  forions  if  she  were  to  tell  him  of 
Antonio's  gibes ;  but  then  her  father  was  no 
critic  where  her  work  was  concerned.  This 
she  owned  in  her  heart,  and  perhaps  she 
agreed  more  often  than  she  chose  to  ac- 
knowledge with  Antonio,  the  jealons,  rude, 
tiresome  Mend.  Ah !  how  infinitely  pleas- 
anter  are  acqnaintanoes  than  Mends  who 
live  in  the  house  with  yon,  who  say  any 
thing  that  comes  uppermost  I  The  "RnglUh 
Signor  Dance,  whom  they  had  met  at  Bome, 
how  he  had  praised  her  work,  with  what 
fervor  and  sincerity ;  and  the  Mendly  priests 
in  the  villa  at  Como,  how  they  had  exclaim- 
ed  in  wonder  at  her  portraits  of  the  cardinal 
and  his  chaplain  I  If  only  Antonio  would 
praise  her  work  as  they  did,  it  might  give 
her  some  courage  and  interest  to  go  on. 

So  there  she  stood,  pale  and  discouraged, 
an  inadequate  little  copyist,  blinking  at  the 
sun,  so  she  told  herself.  Presently  her  heart 
began  to  beat,  and  the  color  came  into  her 
cheeks  as  she  forgot  her  own  insignificance, 
and  caught  some  strange,  terrified  emotion 
from  the  great  achievement  before  her. 
Some  fancy  came  to  her  that  she  was  one  of 
the  women  in  the  crowd  looking  on  with  the 
amazed  apostles,  as  they  stretch  their  aston- 
ished hands.  The  great  mystery  is  being 
accomplished  before  their  eyes.  The  Virgin 
rises  cloud-lifted  to  the  Jubilant  chorus  of 
angels  and  cherubim ;  simple,  ecstatic,  bome 
upward  upon  the  resistless  vapors.  The 
glories  seemed  to  gather  gold,  the  clouds  to 
drift  upon  unseen  winds ;  the  distance  widens 
and  intensifies.  This  strange  great  heaven 
floats  and  shines  again  triumphant  before  the 
dazzled  eyes  of  the  mortals  on  the  galleries. 

One  or  two  people  had  gathered  round. 
Had  any  thing  occurred  in  the  great  Assump- 
tion f  Little  old  dirty  Pintucci  had  cropt 
up  to  see  firom  his  distant  corner^  where  he 
manufactured  little  cherubs  with  his  trom- 
bling  fingers.  He  stood  clucking  his  admi- 
ration with  odd  noises  and  shakings  of  the 
head.  Then  some  one  sighed  deeply.  It 
was  the  stranger  lady,  who  had  returned. 
Some  strange  magnetic  thrill  of  sympathy 
possessed  them  all,  as  when  the  bursts  of  sil- 
ver trumpets  come  sounding  along  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  the  crowds  respond. 


At  that  moment  a  harsh,  angry  voice  calls 
Angelica  veiy  peromptorily  back  to  earth 
again.  '^  Angelica,  what  doest  thou  f  Where 
is  thy  morning's  workf  Why  art  thou 
wasting  time  and  money  f  So  the  voice 
begins  in  Geiinan,then  the  scolding  turns 
into  Italian  as  Antonio  comes  up  once  more. 

The  accuser  is  a  tall,  gray,angry  old  man, 
who  is  gazing  with  displeasnro  at  the  easel, 
at  the  idle  brush,  and  at  his  daughter  in  the 
crowd.  ^  Is  this  your  manner  of  working  V* 
he  continues,  oblivions  of  listeners. 

''It  is  the  best  for  her,"  said  Antonio,  in- 
terfering. /'  Hnsh,  John  Joseph  V*  he  add- 
ed, in  a  low  voice ;  "  how  can  yon  speak  to 
her  so  r* 

''Be  quiet,  Antonio ;  yon  can  afford,  peiv 
haps,  to  idle  your  life  away.  Angelica  can 
not  allow  herself  that  luxury.  What  has 
she  done  all  this  long  morning  V* 

"Nothing,  father,''  said  Angelica,  turning 
ronn4  from  habit  to  meet  him,  and  to  soothe 
away  his  anger,  as  she  could  always  do,  with 
a  word  and  a  fond  look;  but  to-day  the 
sense  of  the  Impossible  had  overmastered 
the  custom  of  the  present,  and  she  forgot 
her  artless  wiles  and  her  father's  displeasure 
in  a  sudden  longing  for  some  higher  achieve- 
ment and  some  better  ideal.  Her  face 
changed;  the  snule  faded.  "I  was  tired, 
father,  and  no  wonder ;"  and  with  a  sudden 
movement  she  held  out  her  palette  to  him. 
"  Look  at  this,"  she  said, "  and  look  at  that. 
How  can  I  do  it  f  How  can  you  ask  me  to 
do  itf  As  she  spoke  Antonio  looked  at 
her  with  an  approving  flash  from  beneath 
his  black  eyebrows. 

"What  absurdity P  cried  the  old  man. 
"  Is  it  to-day  that  she  is  to  tell  me  she  can 
not  paint?  After  all  the  crowns  she  has 
won — after  aU  the  sacrifices  her  mother  and 
I  have  made— all  the  hopes  we  have  indulged 
in  f  Why  did  yon  not  say  so  to  Giuseppe 
Morosco  when  he  gave  you  the  order  f  Un- 
grateful girl  I" 

The  teats  which  started  to  Angelica's 
eyes  changed  her  friture  destiny  for  yeans 
and  years. 

"Might  I,  a  stranger,  venturo  to  ask  a  fa- 
vor f "  said  the  lady,  once  more  coming  for- 
ward and  addressing  Angelica  from  her 
waves  of  satin,  of  laces.  She  spoke  in  a 
very  sweet  and  melancholy  voice.  "  I  am 
leaving  Venice  in  a  week.  I  should  rogret 
my  going  less  if  I  might  carry  away  some- 
thing to  recall  the  happy  hours  I  have  spent." 

Gently  certain  of  herself,  she  looked  £ram 
the  father  to  the  daughter.  She  was  not 
used  to  see  life  from  any  but  her  own  aspect 
and  leveL  The  father's  reproaches,  thQ 
daughter's  tears,  were  a  revelation  to  this 
fjBmciful,  impressionable  personage,  who  was 
not  used  to  be  thwarted,  and  who  had  sud- 
denly determined  to  make  this  girl  happy, 
and  to  wipe  away  her  tears  with  her  own 
cambric  handkerohief,  if  need  be. 
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"  Perhaps/'  she  continued,  addressing  the 
old  man  with  a  oharming  dignified  grace, 
«you  wonld  allow  me,  Sir,  to  take  yonr 
daughter  home  in  my  gondola  f  Wonld  you 
trnst  yonrself  to  my  care  V*  she  said  to  Miss 
AngeL  '^  We  might  consult  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  which  I  hope  you  may 
consent  to  paint  for  me.  I  should  like  to 
show  you  my  children  and  my  husband,  who 
would  make  a  noble  study." 

Angel's  blue  eyes  answer  unconsciously 
to  the  two  shining  flashes,  the  smile  that 
greets  her.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  friends 
already.  A  picture t  ''I  should  like  to 
paint  you  Just  as  you  are,"  thought  Angeli- 
ca. **  Tou  great  ladies  can  make  yourselves 
into  pictures." 

Old  Pintucci  whispered  something  into 
Kauffinan's  ear.  **  It  is  Milady  W.,  her  £x- 
ceUenoy  the  English  Embassadress,"  he  said. 

Old  Kauffinan  bowed  to  the  ground. 
^'Tou  are  too  good  to  my  poor  child,"  said 
the  old  fellow.  ^^My  daughter's  name  is 
•  perhaps  not  unknown  to  your  Excellency — 
Angelica  Kauffinan,"  he  repeated,  proudly. 
^'I,  her  fjftther,  may  truly  say  that  her  name 
is  known  in  all  Italy.  We  have  lately  come 
from  Naples,  where  all  the  galleries  were 
thrown  open  to  us-— that  of  the  Palace  of 
Capo  di  Monte,  and  many  others.  Her  gifts 
of  music  and  painting,  her  remarkable  pre- 
cocity, have—" 

"  Dear  father,"  said  Angelica,  interrupt- 
ing, ''  the  lady  has  Judged  me  too  favorably 
already.  Antonio  describes  my  poor  per- 
formances very  differently." 

She  6x>oke  with  a  smile,  but  she  wounded 
her  poor  plain-speaking  friend  to  the  heart. 
He  turned  pale,  and  abruptly  walked  off  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  he  stood 
looking  at  a  picture  that  he  did  not  see.  It 
was  Tijitoret's  ''Slave  delivered  fit)m  Tor- 
ture." Poor  Antonio  f  St.  Marc  had  not  yet 
come  to  burst  his  bonds. 

''I  thank  you.  Sir,  for  telling  me  your 
daughter's  name.  Indeed,  I  half  suspected 
that  it  might  be  her.  Her  brilliant  reputa- 
tion is  well  known  to  me  and  many  of  my 
friends,"  said  the  lady.  ''My  friend  the 
Abb^  Franck  showed  me  a  most  interesting 
letter  from  Rome  not  long  ago,  describing 
her  rare  gifts,  and  I  have  seen  her  beautiful 
portrait  of  my  old  master,  the  great  Porpo- 
ra."  Then  she  added,  with  a  sort  of  digni- 
fied shyness,  "I  have  little  to  offer  as  a 
temptation  to  one  so  gifted,  but  if  she  will 
accept  me  as  a  friend,  it  will  be  conferring 
a  favor  that  I  shall  know  how  to  value." 

The  lady  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke, 
and  Angelica  gladly  took  it  in  her  young 
grateful  clasp. 

Old  Kauffioian's  eyes  glistened  when  An- 
gelica started  off  with  this  high  company, 
dressed  in  her  shabby  dress,  timid  yet  reso- 
lute, the  compeer  of  any  lady  in  the  land. 
Ko  thought  of  any  difference  of  rank  dis- 


composed her  as  she  prepared  to  accompany 
her  new-found  protectress.  The  girl  was 
bewitched  by  the  beautiful  lady. 

Antonio  saw  Angelica  walk  away  with 
this  splendid  stranger,  and  as  she  did  so  he 
jealously  felt  as  if  all  was  over  between 
them.  Old  Kauffinan  was  surely  demented 
to  let  her  go.  Was  this  the  way  he  guarded 
his  treasure  f  Wonld  Antonio  have  let  her 
go  in  company  with  those  worldly  people, 
who  take  artists  up  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
moment,  who  throw  them  by  remorselessly 
and  pass  on  when  their  fancy  is  over,  leav- 
ing them  i>erhaps  wounded,  mortified,  hu- 
miliated? 

Oh  no,  no ;  he  would  have  guarded  her 
and  shielded  her  from  all  the  world  if  it  had 
l^een  in  his  power.  They  all  lived  in  the 
same  little  house  on  one  of  the  quays  of 
Venice — a  narrow,  shabby  little  tenement 
enough,  with  a  view  of  palaces  all  about, 
and  itself  more  splendid  to  Antonio  than 
any  marble  magnificence.  The  narrow  case- 
ment gave  her  light  as  morning  after  morn- 
ing broke ;  the  low  roof  sheltered  her  even- 
ing after  evening.  He  would  come  down 
fit)m  his  top  attic  in  the  roof,  and  spend  the 
peacefrQ  hours  with  the  old  painter  and  his 
docile  pupil.  Only  this  last  night  they  had 
been  sitting  together.  How  happy  they 
were! 

They  had  a  lamp,  and  Angel  had  her  draw- 
ing-board, and  Antonio  had  brought  down 
his  engraving  work.  He  used  to  make  archi- 
tectuml  designs  and  altarpieces.  He  had 
done  one  lately  for  the  Convent  of  the  Arme- 
nians. He  had  painted  the  ceiling  of  their 
little  sitting-room  with  lovely  arabesques, 
garlands,  and  fountains,  underneath  which 
Angel's  brown  head  bent  busily  over  her 
evening's  toil. 

There  she  sat  in  her  white  dressing-gown. 
Ilie  window  was  open ;  the  stars  looked  in ; 
the  sighs  and  voices  reached  them  from  the 
waters  below.  She  was  copying  engravings 
and  casts  from  the  antique.  Antonio  had 
brought  her  some  anatomical  figures  to  draw 
fit)m,  but  she  hated  them.  They  frightened 
her  at  night,  she  said.  Why  did  not  'Tonio 
draw  from  them  himself  f 

"  It  is  mere  waste  of  time  for  me  to  at- 
tempt the  human  figure.  See  how  my  hand 
trembles,"  said  Antonio,  sadly.  "  I  have  no 
gift  whatever.  Once  I  had  hope ;  now  it  is 
all  I  can  do  to  live  by  my  tricks.  I  am  a 
mere  mechanician,  a  ceiling  painter.  Per- 
haps when  I  go  to  Englimd,  where  such 
things  are  better  paid,  and  where,  I  am  told, 
many  palaces  are  building,  I  may  be  able  to 
get  on  better  than  I  have  done  hitherto." 

And  then  he  seemed  to  hear  Angelica's 
voice  again.  "Let  us  all  go  to  England, 
father;  it  is  time  we  made  our  fortune." 

Is  all  this  another  picture  in  the  gallery 
of  pictures  f  It  is  one  unpainted,  invisible 
to  the  other  people  passing  by,  stamped  in 
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that  one  man's  mind  in  colors  indelible.  He 
sees  it  sometimes  in  after-days,  when  the 
past  reaches  into  his  future  with  its  longing 
charm. 


CHAPTER  in. 

GONDOLAS. 

The  boat  rocked  backward  and  forward 
to  the  gondolier's  circling  oar ;  the  shadows 
danced  a  delicions  contredanse.  Splash  gen- 
tle oar,  rise  domes  and  spires  upon  the  vanlt, 
sing  Toices  calling  along  the  water,  stream 
golden  suns  reflected  there ! 

The  gondola  flies  down  a  noisy  side  street 
toward  an  open  place  where  the  canals  di- 
verge ;  the  shadows  part,  and  fire  is  stream- 
ing firom  the  tumultuous  ripples.  **  Aheu  V 
cry  the  gondoliers.  For  a  moment  all  is 
swinging  confusion ;  then  the  flashing  boats 
and  the  heayy-laden  barges  make  way  be- 
fore her  Excellency's  gondola,  and  it  glides 
on  once  more. 

Her  Excellency  the  English  Embaasadress 
leans  back  among  her  cushions,  looking  out 
languidly ;  the  lights  flash  from  the  upper 
windows  of  the  tidl  palaces ;  balconies  start 
overhead,  marked  upon  the  sky.  Now  it  is 
a  palace  to  let,  with  wooden  shutters  swing- 
ing in  shadow ;  now  they  pass  the  yawning 
vaults  of  great  warehouses  piled  with  saf- 
fron and  crimson  dyes,  where  barges  are 
moored  and  workmen  straining  at  the  roll- 
ing barrels.  The  Embassadress  looks  up; 
they  are  passing  the  great  brown  wall  of 
some  garden  terrace;  a  garland  has  crept 
over  the  brick,  and  droops  abnost  to  the  wa- 
ter; one  little  spray  encircles  a  rusty  ring 
hanging  there  with  its  shadow.  A  figure 
comes  and  looks  over  the  wall — a  man  with 
a  handsome  dark  cut  face,  plain  unpowdered 
hair,  a  mourning  dress.  He  bows  low  from 
his  terrace  walk,  looking  with  a  grave  un- 
moved face.  The  Embassadress  smiles  and 
kisses  her  pretty  loosely  gloved  fingers. 
"  That  is  a  new  friend  of  my  lord's,  M.  le 
Comte  de  Horn,"  she  says,  smiling  to  her 
companion,  who  looks  up  in  turn  at  the 
head  against  the  sky.  Angelica  wonders 
where  she  has  seen  that  dark  head  before ; 
then  she  remembers  that  it  was  in  the  gal- 
lery scarce  an  hour  ago.  She  is  a  little  shy, 
but  quite  composed^  as  she  leans  lightly  back 
in  her  place  by  the  great  lady.  Her  stuff 
dress  looks  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with 
the  splendid  equipage,  where  the  carpets  are 
Persian  and  the  cushions  are  covered  with 
silver  damask,  and  the  very  awnings  are  of 
soft  flame-colored  silk.  They  have  been  put 
up  by  the  Embassadress's  order  in  place  of 
the  black  hood,  which  oppressed  her,  for  she 
loves  light  and  air  and  liberty.  Now  they 
touch  palace  walls,  and  with  a  hollow  Jar 
start  off  once  more.  Now  comes  a  snatch 
of  song  through  an  old  archway.     Here  are 


boats  and  voices ;  the  gondoliers'  ear-rings 
twinkle  in  the  sun ;  here  are  vine  wreaths, 
and  steps,  where  children,  those  untiring 
spectators  of  life,  are  clustering ;  more  barges 
with  heavy  fruit  and  golden  treasure  go  by. 
A  little  brown-faced  boy  is  lying  with  his 
brown  legs  in  the  sun  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
barge,  dreaming  over  into  the  green  water; 
he  lazily  raises  his  head  to  look,  and  faUs 
back  again.  Now  a  black  boat  passes  like 
a  ghost ;  its  slender  points  start  upward  in 
a  line  with  the  curve  of  yonder  spire.  Now 
it  is  out  of  all  this  swing  of  shadow  and 
confusion  they  cross  a  broad  sweet  breadth 
of  sunlight,  and  come  into  the  Grand  CanaL 
A  handsome  young  couple  are  gliding  by, 
and  look  up  in  admiration  at  the  beautiful 
lady. 

There  she  sits,  beautiftd  in  glistening  gray 
and  falling  lace,  with  feathery  soft  lines  of 
ornament,  with  a  diamond  aigrette  shining 
in  her  powdered  hair— dignified,  conacions. 
No  wonder  the  young  couple  are  dasaled, 
that  the  dark-frMsed  man  looks  out  from  the . 
terrace  walk,  that  the  girl  sitting  by  the 
ladjr's  side  is  bewitched  by  all  that  grace, 
beauty,  and  kindness.  It  comes  as  a  reve- 
lation to  her,  and  seems  to  illumine  all  the 
beauty  of  this  new  world,  in  which  she  finds 
herself  for  the  first  time  owakeMd  to  life 
somehow  by  some  inner  call,  by  some  loving 
revelation  of  the  eyes  and  the  imagination. 

The  Embassadress  made  Angelica  answer 
a  hundred  questions  about  her  life  and  her 
work  aa  they  went  along.  She  was  perfect- 
ly charming  in  her  manner,  full  of  interest 
and  kindness,  but  her  questions  were  almost 
more  than  Angelioa  cared  to  answer.  She 
told  herself  that  with  one  so  kind,  so  beau- 
tiful, she  need  have  no  reserve,  and  yet  she 
found  it  difficult  at  times  to  be  quite  natu- 
ral and  unreserved  with  this  great  lady. 

By  degrees,  as  the  conversation  went  on, 
she  felt  some  curious,  anxious,  restless  influ- 
ence upon  her  nerves.  She  could  hardly  de- 
flne  it,  nor  why  she  was  at  once  more  and 
more  charmed  and  agitated  by  the  beautiful 
stranger.  But  she  was  not  the  first  who 
had  experienced  this  curious  impression. 
Meanwhile  Lady  W.  continued  her  oross- 
questions.  ^'Was  that  her  father  f  and 
**  Was  that  young  man  a  relation  f '  "  Had 
she  a  mother  f " 

"  I  have  a  dead  mother,"  said  Angelica, 
with  a  very  sweet  expression;  ''her  name 
was  Cl^fe  Luoien.  We  used  to  live  at 
Coire,  by  the  side  of  the  stream ;  her  bed- 
room window  hung  over  the  water,  and  she 
used  to  hold  my  hand,  and  let  me  lean  out 
as  far  as  possible.  We  were  very  poor, 
though,  and  my  father  could  not  get  on;  he 
found  work  at  Morbegno,  and  we  all  went 
away.  I  cried  when  I  left  my  home  and  the 
terrace  garden,  and  my  mother  wiped  my 
tears  with  her  apron,  and  kissed  my  hands. 
j  She  used  to  teach  me,  and  keep  me  with  her 
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always.  I  never  left  her  till  she  left  me — 
that  waa  nearly  five  years  ago/'  said  Angel- 
ica, very  softly.  "  She  was  very  beautiful ; 
1  have  never  seen  any  one  like  her.  To-day, 
when  you  spoke  to  me,  I  was  thinking  that 
Titian's  Madonna  had  something  of  her." 

^^  And  who  is  your  dark  Mend  V*  said  Lady 
W.,  who  had  lost  the  thread  for  a  moment. 
**  Are  you  engaged  to  be  married  f " 

Angelica  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  married 
\o  my  brush,"  she  said,  gayly ;  ''I  want  no 
other  husband.  Before  I  came  here  I  some- 
times thought  there  might  be  other  things 
in  life ;  but  when  I  see  these  glorious  works, 
which  seem  to  me  to  surpass  even  Caracci's 
magnificent  compositions^  I  feel  that  it  is  as 
much  as  my  poor  soul  can  grasp." 

She  pushed  back  her  thick  curls  as  she 
spoke,  and  looked  up— ^an  eager  young  spir- 
it longing  to  take  flight,  overtrained,  over- 
stimulated  by  praise,  by  a  sense  of  enthusi- 
astic responsibility  perhaps,  but  full  of  hope, 
of  courage,  of  trust  in  the  future.  And  what 
she  said  was  true ;  her  ideal  was  all  in  all  to 
her  just  then. 

In  some  mysterious  way  she  imagined  at 
times  that  Baphael  and  Titian,  and  her  be- 
loved Caracci  and  Caravaggio,  were  all  wait- 
ing in  some  painters'  Paradise  anxiously 
expecting  %o  see  her  start  in  their  pursuit. 
When  she  talked  of  her  art,  some  sort  of 
light  would  come  into  her  face.  Such  en- 
thusiasm is  often  something  in  itself — ^an 
inspiration  not  to  be  despised;  but  it  does 
not  create  the  gifts  that  should  belong  to  it 
by  rights. 

When  Angelica  talked  of.  art,  she  was  a 
little  conscious,  perhaps ;  but  it  was  a  sweet, 
artless  consciousness,  and  from  her  very 
heart  she  loved  her  work.  « 

"  It  was  like  a  new  soul  in  my  soul,"  she 
said,  with  her  sweet  voice,  '^  when  I  came 
here  first  and  learned  to  know  them  all.  Be- 
fore that  I  sometimes  imagined — ^'  Angeli- 
ca smiled.  '^  Girls  have  their  fancies,"  she 
said. 

''And  have  you  no  fancies  kowf"  said 
her  patroness,  very  seriously. 

''  Mine  is  a  cold  heart,  I  fear,"  said  the 
girl;  ''I  have  to  earn  money  for  our  home, 
and  to  take  care  of  my  father  in  my  moth- 
er's place.  My  interests  are  too  great  to 
leave  place  in  my  heart  for  love." 

'*  But  could  you  imagine  love  without  in- 
terest f '  said  the  Embassadress,  very  quick- 
ly; ''surely  interest  is  the  very  soul  of 
love." 

"  Then  my  love  is  for  Titian,  for  the  great 
Veronese,  for  Tintoret,"  cried  Angelica,  flush- 
ing and  excited.  "  These  are  the  altars  at 
which  I  worship,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
Doge's  Palace  that  they  were  now  approach- 
ing. 

The  Embassadress  was  looking  at  Angel- 
ica curiously,  with  her  great  lady  expres- 
sion.   The  sun  was  stUl  shining ;  the  bells 


were  still  ringing  firom  the  towers;  they 
were  sliding  by  the  Lions  of  St.  Marc ;  and 
the  Embassadress  suddenly  called  to  her 
gondolier  to  stop.  Then,  with  a  charming 
change  of  manner,  she  said  to  Miss  Angel, 
"  Now  you  must  be  my  leader,  and  I  will  be 
your  pupil ;  take  me  to  see  your  pictures." 

Angelica  waa  not  surprised.  It  seemed 
to  her  a  very  natural  impulse.  She  did  not 
know  that  a  whole  household  was  waiting 
whUe  they  deliberately  walked  firom  room 
to  room  in  noble  company.  Gods  and  he- 
roes, allegories  in  white  satin,  Venice  ruling 
the  world ;  all  the  pomp,  all  the  splendor  of 
life  is  there ;  and  then  they  come  to  a  vast 
room  full  of  present,  past,  and  future. 

A  cicerone  is  explaining  the  fresco  on  the 
waU.  "  This  pictule  represents  the  entire 
human  race  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
he  says ; «"  Tintoret  painted  it  wheti  he  was 
seventy-five  years  of — '' 

"Don't  listen  to  him,"  said  Angelica; 
"  you  will  not  care  for  this :  come  with  me." 
And  the  two  figures  pass  on. 

At  first  this  Paradise  of  Tintoret  is  so 
strange  that  no  wonder  the  lovely  world 
outside,  the  beautiful  court-yard,  the  flying 
birds  and  drifting  Venetians,  the  great 
golden  September,  seem  more  like  heaven 
to  those  who  are  basking  in  its  sweetness. 
But  it  is  worth  their  while  by  degrees,  with 
pain  and  some  self-denial,  to  climb  in  spirit 
to  the  strange  crowded  place  toward  which 
old  Tintoret's  mighty  soul  was  bent.  Is  it 
the  heaven  toward  which  his  aged  heart 
was  yearning  f  He  has  painted  surprise  and 
rapture  in  the  face  of  a  soul  which  is  just 
coming  out  into  this  great  vortex.  It  is 
circling  with  sudden  pools  and  gleams  of 
peace.  Mary  Mother  above,  turning  to  her 
Son,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  pointing 
to  them  all  with  tender  motherhood. 

In  the  great  eventful  turmoil  a  man  sits 
absorbed  in  a  book,  reading  unmoved.  An- 
gels, with  noble  wings,  take  stately  flights, 
cross  and  recross  the  darkened  canvas.  A 
far-away  procession  passes  in  radiance. 

Tintoretto's  power  is  that  of  a  Goethe  or 
a  Shakspeare;  he  paints  what  he  sees — 
what  is  now  and  ever  shall  be  while  this 
world  exists. 

Would  you  have  other  revelations  of  this 
mighty  mind,  let  us  follow  Angelica  and  her 
pupU  into  a  side  room,  where  by  a  window 
that  looks  into  a  court  hangs  a  picture  that 
may  well  charm  them  by  its  tender  dawn- 
like grace.  Ariadne  holds  out  her  languid 
hand.  Bacchus  rises  from  the  sea.  Half  a 
floating  dream,  half  a  vision ;  almost  here, 
almost  there,  upon  the  walL  The  picture 
seemed  to  reach  into  their  very  hearts. 
"  Peace,"  said  the  horizon,  while  the  won- 
derful tale  of  love  was  told  anew.  Bacchus 
beseeching  Ariadne,  tender,  passionless,  pit- 
iful. Pity  was  there,  somehow  painted  upon 
the  harmony  and  the  silence. 
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They  neither  of  them  moyed  nor  spoke. 
The  elder  lady  stood  absorbed,  and  her 
thoughts  traveled  away,  far,  far  from  the 
pictures,  while  Angelica,  with  her  constrain- 
ing blue  eyes,  looked  at  her  for  sympathy. 

"This  must  be  love — ^the  very  spirit  of 
true  feeling  and  sentiment  l^  cried  the  girl. 

"  Do  you  think  so  t"  said  Lady  W.,  with 
some  sudden  impatience ;  ^'  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  sentiment.  I  do  not  think  she  loves 
him  much.  Perhaps  she  is  still  thinking  of 
Theseus." 

''But  sentiment  {«,  whether  people  se- 
spond  at  the  time  or  not,"  said  Angelica. 
As  she  spoke  a  great  clock  began  to  strike, 
and  some  birds  whirred  past  the  window, 
casting  their  shadows  across  the  picture* 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  Embassadress, 
suddenly  becoming  a  grand  lady  again,  ''we 
must  not  waste  any  more  time  u|ion  senti- 
ment.   Come,  let  us  go  back  to  the  gondola." 

As  they  went  down  stairs  they  met  An- 
tonio with  his  color-box  under  his  arm.  He 
would  have  passed  them  without  a  word, 
but  Angelica  smiled  and  kissed  her  hand. 
When  they  reached  the  gondola  the  Embas- 
sadress  sank  down  with  a  sigh. 

"There  is  that  gentleman  again,"  said 
Angelica,  looking  back.  The  mysterious 
stranger  was  Just  stepping  into  his  gondola 
from  the  steps  of  the  piazza.  Had  he  been 
in  the  palace  f  she  had  not  seen  him  there. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PALACES. 

The  gondola  stopped  at  a  closed  gate  that 
led  from  marble  steps  into  a  terraced  garden 
full  of  the  sweet  fragrance  of  autumn,  and 
Angelica  followed  her  protectress  across  the 
straight  path  that  led  to  the  entrance  of  the 
palace.  A  fountain  was  at  play  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  trellis ;  two  little  girls  were  dan- 
cing round  and  round  it.  The  beautiful 
lady  stopped  for  an  instant  and  called  them 
to  her,  and  the  little  creatures  dropped  low 
courtesies,  and  then  ran  away  immediately. 
The  entrance  haU  was  a  great  marble-shaded 
place  leading  into  the  sitting-rooms,  that  all 
opened  from  one  to  another.  They  were 
very  handsomely  furnished ;  pictures  stood 
upon  easels;  cabinets  and  tapestried  cur- 
tains had  been  disposed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  a  flame-colored  room  with  ebony  fdr- 
niture  led  to  a  sea-green  sort  of  cave.  Then 
came  a  great  white  room,  where  a  beautiful 
Yandyck  was  hanging  in  the  place  of  honor. 
It  was  the  picture  of  a  little  boy  all  dressed 
in  white  satin,  with  a  childish  face  and  dark 
brown  languid  eyes.  The  picture  was  so 
artless  and  noble,  the  harmony  so  delight- 
ful, that  Angel  stopped  short  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  delight. 

The  Embassadrass  smiled.     "That  is  my 


lord's  father,"  she  said ;  and  then  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  last  room  in  the  suit.  It 
was  the  prettiest  of  all,  perhaps,  .and  tar- 
nished  with  gray  hangings,  with  French 
chairs,  and  cabinets  full  of  china.  Great 
pots  of  crimson  pomegranate ;  flowers  stood 
in  the  window,  in  one  of  which  a  lady  was 
sitting,  sunk  on  a  low  step,  with  a  little  girl 
on  her  knee.  The  child's  arm  was  round 
the  lady's  neck;. their  two  heads  were  ver^ 
close  together. 

They  both  looked  up  startled.  The  little 
girl  sprang  away,  and  the  lady  half  rose  to 
meet  the  Embassadress. 

"Here  is  a  new  friend,  Diana,"  said  Lady 
W.,  as  she  came  in,  leading  Angelica  by  the 
hand;  then  coldly  to  the  chUd,  "Judith, 
you  have  been  troubling  your  cousin.  Why 
are  you  not  in  the  garden  with  your  sisters  V* 

The  little  girl  looked  up  with  a  face  cu- 
riously like  the  Yandyck,  and  the  brown 
eyes  lliat  he  had  painted.  She  prepared  to 
pass  her  mother  with  a  sliding  courtesy,  and 
another  to  Angelica.  The  latter  took  her 
hand. 

"Your  mother  is  kind  enough  to  say  I 
may  try  and  paint  your  picture,  my  dear," 
she  said.  "  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  sitting 
tome." 

The  little  girl  blushed  up,  lodked  at  the 
pale  lady  in  the  window,  and  suddenly  pull- 
ed her  hand  away,  and  with  another  courte- 
sy left  the  room. 

"What  a  beautiful  Uttle  girl!"  said  An- 
gelica. "  How  I  shall  e^joy  coming  to  paint 
her  I" 

"Tou  must  paint  her  and  make  friends 
with  her,"  said  Lady  W.  "  One  may  make 
acquaintances  in  one's  own  class  of  life,  but 
for  friands  it  is  only  those  who  are  lead- 
ing real  true  existences  who  can  be  true 
friends  to  one's  children.  I  should  wish  to 
bring  up  my  children  to  lead  lives  such  as 
yours,  and  that  is  why  I  do  not  wish  Judith 
to  spend  her  play-time  idly,  Diana.  .  It  is 
vastly  more  profitable  for  her  to  Join  her 
sisters'  games,  and  to  have  a  definite  object 
in  view,  than  to  idle  away  the  hours." 

"I  called  her  in,"  said  Lady  Diana,  curt- 
ly. "  I  had  not  seen  her  for  two  days,  and 
as  you  were  out,  I  imagined  she  would  not 
be  wanted." 

Lady  W.  opened  her  big  fan,  and  looked 
away  for  an  instant.  Angelica  wondered 
what  it  was  all  about.  Lady  Diana  set  her 
pale  lips,  and  went  on  with  her  book. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Embassador  came 
in.  "  The  dinner  is  getting  cold,  my  lady," 
he  said.  "  Half  an  hour  late ;  half  an  hour 
behind  the  time." 

He  seemed  younger  than  his  wifd.  He 
was  a  short,  good-humored  little  man  in  a 
grand  blue  velvet  coat,  with  a  good  many 
curious  nervous  tricks.  He  used  to  start 
suddenly  from  his  chair  and  put  something 
straight  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
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come  back  again.  He  was  very  particular 
about  time,  too,  and  seemed  to  spend  a  great 
deal  in  ascertaining  how  it  passed.  Details 
seemed  to  him  the  most  important  facts  of 
life.  There  was  nothing  in  the  least  mys- 
terious or  yibrating  in  this  member  of  the 
establishment ;  but  the  two  ladies  and  the 
solemn  little  girl  were  certainly  unlike  any 
one  Angelica  had  ever  lived  with  before. 

'^  Order  the  dinner  to  be  served/'  said  the 
lady ;  **  I  shaU  not  detain  you  any  longer.'' 
Then  she  took  Angelica  up  into  her  own 
room  to  take  off  her  things.  Angel  com- 
posedly laid  her  black  scarf  down  upon 
point  and  satin,  and  opened  her  blue  eyes 
into  a  tortoise-shell  mirror,  smoothed  her 
brown  hair  with  a  golden  comb,  and  looked 
about  amused  and  interested  by  all  she  saw. 

The  girl  was  timid,  but  she  was  of  an  ar- 
tistic nature,  and  she  found  that  palaces 
and  splendor  came  naturally  enough  to  her. 
She  enjoyed  it  all,  and  felt  it  her  right  to  be 
there.  More  experienced  women  suddenly 
thrown  into  such  high  company  might  have 
found  themselves  less  in  place  than  my 
bright  and  gentle -mannered  heroine.  So 
she  looked  about  and  wondered  at  the  ease 
with  which  some  lives  moved;  every  care 
of  body,  pleasure  of  mind,  all  well  arranged. 
Swift  gondoliers  waiting  their  orders  at  the 
garden  gate,  servants  in  attendance,  the 
fountains  playing  to  cool  the  air.  But  she 
had  little  time  to  moralize ;  a  voice  from 
below  began  calling, "  Judith  f  Judith !"  It 
was  the  punctual  Embassador  waiting  to 
conduct  his  wife  in  to  dinner. 

"Well,  what  have  you  done— where  have 
you  been  f  said  Antonio  and  old  John  Jo- 
seph together,  as  Angelica  walked  into  their 
little  sitting-room  that  evening.  The  lamp 
was  alight,  and  the  two  men  were  both  busy 
at  the  table.  Antonio  was  making  decora- 
tive designs  for  a  loggia ;  old  Kauffman  was, 
if  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  nailing  a  pair 
of  soles  on  to  his  buckled  shoes ;  he  could 
turn  his  hand  to  many  things,  and  was  by 
habit  and  instinct  economical  and  of  a  sav- 
ing turn. 

Angelica  sank  down  into  a  chair  by  the 
open  window,  looked  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other,  laughed  out  gayly  at  their  anxious 
faces. 

"  Don't  look  so  solemn,"  she  said ;  "  I  have 
had  a  most  delightful  day ;"  and  she  Jumped 
up  and  flung  her  arms  round  her  father. 
**  Oh,  papa,  they  have  been  so  good,  so  kind !" 
she  said.  **  You  can  not  think  how  they  ad- 
mire my  paintings ;  and  they  are  longing  to 
know  you  better — ^the  grand  milady  said  so ; 
and  I  am  to  paint  three  pictures  before  they 
leave  next  month — ^my  lord's  (oh,  he  is  so 
noble  and  so  kind!),  that  sweet  lady's,  and 
their  enchanting  little  girl's.  I  shall  paint 
them  as  Venus  and  Cupid,  with  a  bow 
and  an  arrow,"  said  Angelica,  meditatively. 
Vox.  L.— Na  897.-29 


I "  She  was  so  charmed  with  the  idea.  There 
is  only  one  person  in  that  house  I  do  not  like, 
and  who  did  not  approve  of  my  intention." 

''  Do  you  mean  that  black  mute  f  said  An- 
tonio, looking  from  his  work,  over  which  he 
had  been  affectedly  bending. 

*^  I  do  not  know  who  you  mean,"  said  An- 
gelica, reddening.  "  Is  it  M.  De  Horn  f  He 
is  in  mourning  for  his  mother ;  he  told  me 
so.  He  is  not  black,  nor  is  he  mute ;  he  does 
not  live  there,  although  he  called  after  din- 
ner ;"  and  then  she  regained  her  temper  and 
smiled.  "  I  assure  you  that  he  can  pay  the 
most  charmingly  turned  compliments." 

"  That  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  Antonio,  sar- 
castically. "  And  who,  then,  is  the  one  thorn 
in  your  bed  of  roses  f  " 

"  She  is  his  Excellency's  sister,"  said  An- 
gelica. "  Lady  Di ;  they  call  her  Di.  Is  it 
not  an  ugly  name  T" 

"  I  can  well  believe  that  Di  is  not  so  pret- 
ty as  Angelica,"  said  old  Kauffinan,  proudly. 

"  And  that  Angelica  knows  it  well  enough," 
said  Antonio. 

His  voice  was  harsh  and  grating ;  his  r's 
rolled;  his  sentences  ended  like  the  sound 
of  a  drum ;  but  Angel  was  not  afraid  of  him. 
Sometimes,  poor  fellow,  he  longed  to  make 
her  fear  him,  in  despair  of  any  other  hold 
upon  this  sweet  and  wayward  creature. 

Wayward  was  scarcely  the  word  to  apply 
to  the  young  painter ;  she  was  different  to 
different  people — to  some  constant  and  un- 
changing. The  people  she  loved  knew  her 
really  as  she  was ;  the  people  who  loved  her, 
alas  I  saw  Angelica  as  she  chose  to  let  them 
see  her.  With  all  her  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, her  kindness  of  nature,  they  instinct- 
ively felt,  they  knew  not  why,  that  some 
barrier  lay  between  them — ^intangible,  in- 
surmountable. 

Half  her  life  was  real  and  practical,  and 
inspired  by  good  sense ;  the  other  half  she 
spent  in  a  world  of  her  own  creating;  so 
Antonio  said.  She  placed  her  friends  there ; 
saw  them  enacting  the  parts  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  them — some  heroic,  some  sen- 
timental. She  herself,  spoiled  child  as  she 
was,  ruled  in  this  kingdom — ^almost  believed 
in  its  existence.  Once,  when  she  was  young 
and  romantic,  she  had  even  thought  that  she 
might  have  shared  her  reign  there,  and  that 
Antonio,  dressed,  curled,  successful  as  he  de- 
served to  be,  dear  discontented  old  friend, 
might  have  been  the  king  of  her  fancy  land ; 
but  that  was  years  ago,  when  she  was  fif- 
teen, before  her  mother  died,  and  before  she 
knew  the  world  as  she  did.  Now  for  five 
years  she  had  battled  and  struggled  for  her- 
self and  her  father ;  the  very  fish  u]M)n  the 
table  had  not  been  bought  without  a  bar- 
gaining. She  had  met  many  a  kindness, 
many  a  phase  of  friendship  and  interest; 
and  yet  Antonio  need  not  have  been  so  jeal- 
ous; no  one  had  supplanted  him.  Never 
was  sentiment  more  distant  from  a  maiden's 
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heart  than  from  Angelica's ;  bnt  then,  if 
sentiment  there  was,  it  was  for  nature  only, 
reflected  through  her  own  mind  or  by  oth- 
er people's  light.  It  was  feeliDg  for  the 
painted  sunlight  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
palaces  and  churches,  or  the  golden  stream 
without,  for  the  evening  and  the  morning 
and  the  noble  ascension  of  mid-day,  when 
the  shadows  struck  straight  and  black,  when 
the  pigeons  with  a  flash  flew  across  the  bask- 
ing piazza,  when  the  beUs  swung  their  mul- 
titudinous clappers,  awakening  the  people 
asleep  among  the  steps  and  archways;  it 
was  for  Tiutoret  sometimes,  for  Titian  al- 
ways, for  the  delicious  evenings  upon  the 
water,  for  the  moon  now  risiug  ftom  beyond 
the  Great  Canal  in  front  of  their  windows, 
hushing  itself  with  silver  silence.  One 
moon-ray  gleamed  upon  the  flagon  of  wine 
old  KaufGman  was  bringing  out  for  their 
supper. 

These  peoi^le  supx>ed,  Venetian  fashion, 
at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  Angelica  stood 
thoughtfully  looking  at  their  meal  of  bread 
and  fruit  and  of  cold  fish,  served  in  an  old 
Riviera  dish  that  Antonio  had  once  brought 
home  from  Morosco's  store. 

'^  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  '^  when  we 
dined  with  my  uncle  Michael  in  his  farm- 
house, and  the  goat-herd  came  in,  and  I  com- 
plained? Who  would  have  thought  then 
that  I  should  sit  next  an  Embassador  at  ta* 
ble,  father  r 

"  And  who  will  say  that  you  may  not  have 
to  dine  with  the  goat-herd  again  f '  said  An- 
tonio, smiling. 

"  I  prefer  the  Embassador,"  said  Miss  An- 
gel, saucily.  "Father,"  she  went  on,  "I 
must  go  to  market  to-morrow  morning ;  the 
Embassadress  has  set  her  heart  upon  going 
with  me." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MARKETINa  IN  VENICE. 

The  Cima  was  in  the  sky  next  morning 
when  Angelica  opened  her  eyes.  She  went 
to  the  window.  A  dawn  of  burnished  aro- 
matic light  has  gathered  round  the  sleeping 
town,  whose. domes  and  spires  struck  with 
sharp  distinctness  upon  the  sky,  San  Zac- 
oharius,  San  Marco,  receiving  their  silent 
morning  benediction.  Then  the  bells  ring ; 
the  light  brightens.  In  Venice  the  sun  rises 
to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  new  day  is 
ushered  in  triumphant  to  a  delightful  re- 
verberating clamor  of  bells  and  voices  and 
street  cries  gathering  frx)m  every  quarter 
of  the  town. 

Angelica  dressed  herself  to  the  gay  vari- 
ety of  music.  Her  father  called  her  into 
the  little  sitting-room,  and  they  breakfast- 
ed together  at  a  table  by  the  open  window. 
The  sunshine  was  warm  and  comforting. 
Sumptuous  lights  glittering  from  the  Grand 


Canal  make  diversion  on  the  shabby  walls 
of  the  little  room.  There  are  grapes  for 
their  breakfast,  brown-bread,  and  cups  of 
cofiee  for  which  old  Kauffinan  is  famous. 
And  now  it  is  time  for  Angelica  to  seek  her 
protectress  again.  The  old  father  calls  a 
gondola,  walks  with  her  to  the  door,  as  is  his 
custom,  and  sends  her  on  with  a  blessing. 

When  Angelica  reached  the  palace  she 
found  that  the  Embassadress  was  still  in 
her  room,  closeted  with  her  maid.  Piles  of 
silk  and  satin  robes  and  mufflers  were  lying 
in  disgrace  upon  the  chairs.  The  lady's 
temper  is  also  somewhat  ruffled.  The  maids 
are  in  despair;  no  one  can  suit  my  lady's 
taste  that  morning.  They  can  not  under- 
stand this  fancy;  nothing  is  plain  enough 
in  all  the  vast  assortment.  A  black  petti- 
coat without  fringe  or  trinmiing,  a  chintz 
wrapper,  a  plain  lace  veil — ^with  some  diffi- 
culty these  things  are  brought  frt>m  depths 
of  lumber  drawers. 

Angelica,  after  wandering  about  the  emp^ 
ty  rooms,  exchanging  a  stiff  greeting  with 
Lady  Di,  her  antagonist,  settled  down  at 
last  in  the  comer  of  the  great  marble  hall, 
where  her  easel  had  been  set  by  Lady  W.'s 
desire.    My  lord,  on  his  way  to  his  gondo- 
la, stopped  for  a  minute  to  greet  the  young 
painter.    He  is  followed  by  his  little  daugh- 
ter, who  runs  out  through  one  of  the  great 
windows  which  open  to  the  terraced  gar- 
dens outside.    They  are  lined  with  orange- 
trees;  pomegranates  are  growing  in  the 
great  pots  of  Italian  clay.    There  are  two 
ilex-trees,  of  which  the  leaves  are  shower- 
ing pointed  shadows,  some  crisp,  some  del- 
icately reticulated,  upon  the  avenues.    At 
the  end  of  the  walk  a  fountain  flows.    Di- 
ana the  elder  is  sitting  on  the  marble  steps ; 
little  Diana,  Lady  W.'s  eldest  daughter,  is 
coming  across  the  avenue.    There  is  a  plash 
of  the  mid-day  waters.    Little  Diana  has 
picked  her  aunt  a  handful  of  sweet  verbena 
leaves,  and  goes  and  sits  beside  her  on  the 
low  step  with  folded  hands.    Angelica  looks 
up  from  her  ideal  Paradise,  and  sees  the  two 
sitting  there  among  olive  shadows  and  ilex 
winds  in  this  quaint  and  peaceful  garden. 
She  straightway  weaves  it  all  up  into  some 
picture  in  her  mind,  adds  a  column,  a  dra- 
pery, makes  up  some  feeble  composition,  as 
she  has  been  taught  to  do.    Antonio  would 
tell  me  to  add  nothing,  to  paint  them  as 
they  are,  thinks  Angelica.    But  that  is  only 
Antonio's  craze.    Caracci  or  Guide,  my  great 
masters,  have  taught  me  to  see  the  ideal 
beauty  that  reality  suggests.     And  once 
more  she  falls  to  work  upon  her  poor  little 
flimsy  fancies — cut  pax>er  flowers  upon  the 
altars  of  art.    It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  peaceftd 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  young  painter 
works  on,  listening  from  afar  to  the  voices 
from  the  city.    When  they  cease  there  is 
the  sound  of  the  fountain  plashes  with  a 
tender,  persistent  lap,  and  brimming  to  the 
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edge  of  the  little  stone  basin.  Sometimes 
she  heais  the  voices  of  the  servants  at  their 
work;  sometimes  the  fisdl  of  an  oar  comes 
in  with  the  fountain's  ripple.  If  Angelica 
stretches  from  her  comer,  she  sees  the  pal- 
aces clustering  white,  and  the  line  of  wa- 
ter very  blue  beyond  the  brown  piles  of 
brick  and  straggling  sprays  of  ivy.  The 
ilex  sheds  its  aromatic  perftune ;  light  strug- 
gles through  the  waters  of  the  fountain. 

From  time  to  time  little  Diana  comes  up  to 
peep  at  Angelica's  paint-box,  at  the  steady 
paint-brush  working  on ;  then  she  runs  back. 
Her  very  steps  stir  sleeping  perfumes  among 
the  leaves.  These  strange  sweet  scents  from 
the  garden  are  a  poem  in  themselves,  now 
fresh,  now  ravishing  into  utter  fragrance. 
The  child  becomes  impatient  at  last;  she 
puUs  a  long  branch,  and  begins  to  beat  at 
all  this  sleeping  monotony. 

''Take  care,  child ;  what  are  you  about  f ' 
cries  a  voice  less  modulated  than  usual. 
Little  Diana  runs  away  frightened,  and  the 
Embassadress,  somewhat  put  out  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  her  toilet,  appears  upon  the  ter- 
race from  a  side  door,  and  stands  tapping 
her  little  foot  impatiently  at  the  window 
where  Angel  is  at  work. 

''Are  you  ready  f  said  Angel,  looking  up. 
She  had  the  rare  gift  of  never  losing  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  other  people's  flurries 
did  not  affect  her  greatly. 

"  I  have  had  endless  difiSculties  with  my 
dress,"  said  Lady '  W.,  who  was  indeed 
strangely  transformed.  "See  here,  Diana. 
Shall  I  be  rec(>gnized  f  What  will  be  thought 
of  me  if  I  am  recognized  f " 

"That  you  do  not  look  near  so  well  as 
usual,"  said  Lady  Diana. 

"  But  why  should  you  not  be  recognized  t" 
said  Angelica,  painting  on. 

"A  basket!"  cried  Lady  W.,  suddenly, 
without  listening  to  either  of  them.  "  Do, 
child,  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Meadows  for  a  bas- 
ket. I  will  cany  a  basket  on  my  arm,  and, 
Angelica,  you  can  make  the  purchases.  Ah, 
Diana,  I  know  who  ought  to  be  with  us! 
Why  is  not  Mr.  Keynolds  of  the  party  f ' 

"  Because  he  is  in  England,  and  much  bet- 
ter employed,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  Lady 
Di. 

The  gondola  was  waiting,  as  usual,  at  the 
eoruer.  It  took  them  but  a  very  little  way, 
and  landed  them  on  one  of  the  quays.  Lady 
W.  glided  out,  followed  by  Angelica.  The 
pavement  was,  as  usual,  crowded.  The  sun 
was  deUciously  white  and  hot,  and  a  man 
with  pomegranates  stood  opposite  the  broad 
stei>s  that  led  from  the  water.  Angel  knew 
her  way  across  the  bridge,  with  all  the  peo- 
ple crowding  so  hizUy,  and  swinging  their 
slow -measured  pace,  which  seems  to  float 
with  the  waters  of  the  canal.  A  woman 
stops  short,  leans  over  the  rail,  and  slowly 
eats  a  bunch  of  grapes,  dropping  the  stems 
into  the  water.    Then  they  come  into  a 


beautiful  arched  and  Byzantine  shadow. 
(How  many  hundred  years  old  is  the  shad- 
ow, the  archway  f)  A  disheveled  statue, 
with  black  hair  and  a  wan  brown  face,  is 
leaning  against  a  walL  As  Angelica  passed 
the  figure,  with  her  companion,  it  moved  its 
rags  and  looked  hard  into  their  faces.  They 
cross  a  century  of  centuries,  pass  under  deep 
blue  skies,  and  so,  through  back  streets, 
come  into  the  market. 

All  the  pictures  out  of  all  the  churches 
wero  buying  and  selling  upon  the  Bialto. 
Virgins  went  by,  carrying  their  Infants ;  St. 
Peter  is  bargaining  his  silver  fish;  Judas 
making  a  low  bow  to  a  fat  old  monk,  who 
holds  up  his  brown  skirts  and  steps  with 
bare  legs  into  a  mysterious  black  gondola 
that  hi^  been  waiting  by  the  bridge,  and 
that  silently  glides  away.  Lady  W.  was  en- 
chanted— admired  and  exclaimed  at  every 
thing. 

"  Now  for  our  marketing,"  she  said.  "An- 
gelica, whero  does  one  buy  fish  f "  As  she 
spoke  she  suddenly  exclaimed  at  a  girl  who 
came  through  the  crowd,  carrying  her  head 
nobly.  It  was  a  sweet,  generous  face.  An- 
gelica looked  with  interest.  "  What  a  beau- 
tiful croature!  Brava!  brava!"  shrieked 
Lady  W.  The  girl  hung  her  sweet  head 
and  blushed.  Titian's  mother,  out  of  the 
Presentation,  who  was  sitting  by  with  her 
basket  of  eggs,  smiled  and  patted  the  young 
Madonna  on  her  shoulder.  "  They  aro  only 
saying  good  things ;  they  mean  no  harm," 
said  the  old  woman.  Then  a  cripple  went 
by ;  then  a  woman  carrying  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle boy,  with  a  sort  of  turban  round  his 
head.  Angelica  put  out  her  hand  and  gave 
the  child  a  carnation  as  she  passed.  One 
coiner  of  the  market  is  given  up  to  groat 
hobgoblin  pumpkins ;  tomatoes  aro  heaped 
in  the  stalls;  oranges  and  limes  are  not 
over  yet.  But  perhaps  the  fish  stalls  aro 
the  prottiest  of  all :  silver  fish,  tied  up  with 
olive-green  leaves ;  golden>  fish,  as  in  mira- 
cles ;  noble  people  serving.  Shops  too ;  but 
their  wares  do  not  glitter  as  brightly  as  all 
this  natural  beautifril  gold  and  ^ver. 

Lady  W.  bought  fish,  bought  fruit.  She 
would  have  liked  to  carry  home  the  whole 
market.  There  was  one  little  shop  whero 
an  old  Bembrandt-like  Jew  was  installed 
among  crucifixes,  crystals,  old  laoes,  buckles, 
and  gimoracks  of  every  description.  A  little 
silver  chain  hanging  in  a  case  in  the  win- 
dow took  the  Embassadress's  fancy. 

"I  should  vastly  like  a  talk  with  that 
picturesque  old  man,"  said  she.  "  Did  yon 
ever  see  any  thing  so  venerable  f " 

Angelica  smiled*  "  I  know  him  very  well. 
He  is  one  of  my  patrons.  His  name  is  Giu- 
seppe Morosco.  But  he  is  not  so  wise  as  his 
beard." 

The  two  ladies  made  their  way  in  with 
some  difficulty,  for  the  place  was  so  narrow 
and  crowded  with  things.    Angelica  shook 
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hauds  with  the  old  broker  quite  unaffected- 
ly. He  was  snrpriBed  to  see  her  come  to 
buy  instead  of  to  sell.  When  she  asked  the 
price  of  the  silver  beads  old  Rembrandt 
brought  out  a  pair  of  glistening  brass  scales, 
in  which  he  gravely  weighed  the  chain.  A 
priest  and  an  old  wife  came  out  from  a  cor- 
ner of  the  inner  shop  to  watch  the  bargain, 
which  might  have  been  prolonged  if  Lady 
W.  had  not  put  down  a  bit  of  shining  gold 
upon  the  old  brown  counter. 

"  You  must  always  wear  this  chain  for  my 
sake,  and  in  remembrance  of  to-day/'  she 
said,  turning  to  Angel ;  and  with  her  quick, 
gentle  hands  she  flung  the  silver  beads  over 
the  young  girl's  head. 

For  an  instant  the  silver  flashed  in  tl^e 
darkness ;  then  the  silk  broke,  and  the  show- 
er fell  all  about. 

^*  You  see  your  kindness  is  every  where," 
said  Angelica,  gratefully,  as  she  stooped  to 
gather  the  rolling  beads  from  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A17GEL  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

The  Erabassadress  was  charmed  with  the 
girl — ^her  sweetness,  her  intelligence,  and 
bright  artistic  soul.  This  lady,  who  was  not 
troubled  by  diffidence  of  judgment,  invested 
whatever  she  took.an  interest  in  with  a  spe- 
cial grace,  and  persons  who  frequented  her 
intimacy  invariably  responded  to  her  lead. 
Count  de  Horn,  that  silent  and  somewhat 
melodramatic  personage,  when  he  called, 
seemed  usually  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
hostess  to  notice  any  one  else,  but  he  grave- 
ly allowed  that  the  Kauffman  was  charming. 
His  Excellency,  who  always  followed  fajs 
wife's  lead,  was  enthusiastio  too,  and,  busy 
as  he  was  comparing  watches  and  arranging 
every  body's  affairs,  he  found  time  to  have 
his  picture  painted  by  the  girl,  upon  whose 
shoulders  his  lovely  wife  had  cast  her  own 
glamourous  mantle.  So  it  happened  that 
Angelica  Kanfflnan,  a  painter's  daughter, 
had  becpifie  the  friend  and  companion  of  no 
less  1^  person  than  the  wife  of  the  English 
Embassador  in  Venice.  She  found  herself 
suddenly  adopted  by  this  impatient  and 
beautiful  woman,  and  introduced  into  a 
world  which  she  had  only  suspected  before, 
although  she  may  have  invented  it  for  her- 
self in  former  day-dreams.  She  painted  the 
Embassadress  and  the  children.  Lady  Diana 
did  not  like  her  pictures,  and  would  not  have 
her  portrait  taken,  so  the  Embassadress  told 
Angelica  (and  Lady  Diana's  manner  plainly 
corroborated  the  statement) ;  but  whatever 
poor  Lady  Diana  may  have  felt,  the  Embas- 
sadress was  unchanging. 

The  damask  gondola  woold  oome  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  silently  sliding  to  steps 
^^'^ar  the  little  house  where  Angelica  was 


living.  Old  John  Joseph  was  not  unaware 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
patronage.  TUs  was  not  the  first  time  that 
they  had  lived  with  great  people.  Had  not 
Angelica  painted  Monsignor  Nevroni,  at 
Como  f  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Constance  t  Had  they  not  staid  with 
him  in  his  palace,  and  been  treated  as  guests  f 
Was  not  Angelica  conferring  a  favor  upon 
those  who  patronized  her  9  Had  not  the 
great  Winckelmann  accorded  her  distin- 
guished interest  and  friendship  when  they 
met  on  their  travels  9  No  one  who  ever 
knew  her  passed  her  by  unnoticed,  and  she 
was  his  work,  old  Kanfiman  would  say — the 
daughter  and  pride  of  his  old  age. 

Antonio's  sarcastic  foreboding  would  be 
cut  very  short  by  the  old  man. 

''  Eh !  it  is  good  for  her  to  make  friends — 
now  is  the  time ;  she  will  get  magnificent 
orders.  You  can't  give  her  orders,  Antonio, 
my  poor  fellow;  you  never  get  one  from 
year's  end  to  yeitf's  end.'' 

The  old  painter  had  failed  himself,  and 
did  not  disguise  his  failure.  He  was  am- 
bitious now  for  his  Angel;  in  some  vague 
way  he  had  come  to  consider  her  work  and 
her  success  his  own.  When  people  praised 
her,  and  wondered  at  her  courage  and  ap- 
plication, her  father  tacitly  assumed  the 
whole  crodit.  ^'A  good  girl — ^good  girl," 
he  would  say.  "  She  has  inherent  genius, 
and  she  has  been  carefully  taught ;  but  she 
must  work  and  deserve  her  success  f  and 
the  girl,  sweet,  bright,  obedient,  willful  at 
times,  but  accustomed  to  the  parental  rule, 
never  thought  of  rebelling  against  some- 
what arbitrary  decisions,  which  condenmed 
her  to  such  unremitting *toil.  She  loved  her 
work — she  was  not  afraid  of  fatigue ;  her 
health  was  delicate,  but  she  was  of  good 
constitution,  full  of  life  and  vitality,  and 
able  to  endure.  Her  temper  was  very  sweet 
— ^a  little  willful  perhaps  to  other  people, 
but  she  bore  her  father's  reproofs  with  the 
greatest  sweetness.  His  love  made  it  all 
only  a  part  of  love,  and  when  he  admired, 
and  thought  her  work  marvelous.  Angel 
only  said  humbly  to  herself  that  there  was 
never  such  a  tender  foolish  old  father  as 
hers,  and  she  would  laugh  and  make  some 
happy  little  Joke,  and  go  her  way  unscathed. 

The  old  priests,  too,  with  their  solenm  hy- 
perboles and  compliments,  had  all  seemed  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  she  never  se- 
riously attended  to  any  one  of  their  long- 
winded  laudations.  It  was  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course  as  the  scrolls  on  the  frames  of 
her  pictures.  But  this  new  state  of  things 
was  very  different.  She  felt  curiously  ex- 
cited— ^unlike  herself;  she  was  a  credulous 
woman ;  surely  there  was  some  meaning  in 
all  these  compliments,  in  M.  De  Horn's  ex- 
pressive looks,  and  Lady  W.'s  unconcealed 
admiration.  It  was  a  new  experience  alto- 
gether— delightful,  intoxicating.  The  sweet 
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English  voices  with  their  gattnral  notes 
struck  her  ear  very  pleasantly;  it  seemed 
to  Angelica  like  the  sound  of  the  water  an- 
swering to  the  oar. 

She  had  made  more  money  in  this  last 
week  than  in  all  the  month ;  she  had  been 
at  work  in  the  gallery  before,  but  she  felt  as 
if  she  loved  these  kind  new  friends  for  their 
kindness  far  more  than  for  what  she  could 
gain  from  them.  Those  '^  occhi  azzurri/'  of 
which  her  old  friend  wrote,  so  bright,  so 
placid,  danced  with  haziness;  it  was  all 
new,  all  delightful.  When  she  was  tired  of 
sitting  and  being  painted,  Angelica's  patron- 
ess would  carry  her  off  on  long  expeditions 
firom  church  to  church,  from  picture  to  pic- 
ture. It  was  a  curious  restless  love  of  art 
that  seemed  to  possess  Lady  W.,  and  one 
which  Angelica  could  not  altogether  under- 
stand. 

But  however  this  might  be,  life,  which 
had  been  a  struggle  for  existence  hitherto, 
suddenly  became  complete  in  itself  and  easy 
to  her.  She  herself  seemed  to  have  found 
some  new  power  of  seeing  and  feeling  and 
enjoyment;  the  very  works  of  art  seemed 
to  gain  in  beauty  and  in  meaning.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  write  the  charm  of 
some  of  those  long  days  following  one  by 
one,  floating  from  light  to  light;  moons 
and  stars  slowly  waning  to  tender  break 
of  dawn ;  melody  of  bells  calling  to  the  old 
churches,  with  the  green  weeds  drifting  from 
their  lintels  and  crannies. 

Are  they  falling  into  ruin,  those  old  Ital- 
ian churches  9  Are  the  pictures  fading  fh>m 
their  canvas  in  the  darkened  comers  9  I 
think  they  have  only  walked  away  from 
their  niches  in  the  chapels  into  the  grass- 
grown  piazzas  outsiie.  There  is  the  broad 
back  of  Tintoretto's  Virgin  in  that  sunny 
comer;  her  pretty  attendant  train  of  an- 
gels are  at  play  upon  the  grass.  There  is 
Joseph  standing  in  the  shadow  with  folded 
arms.  Is  that  a  bronze— that  dark  lissome 
figure  lying  motionless  on  the  marble  step 
that  leads  to  the  great  entrance  9  The 
bronze  turns  in  its  sleep.  A  white  dove 
comes  flying  out  of  the  picture  by  the  high 
altar  with  sacred  lights  illumined ;  or  is  it 
one  of  the  old  sacristan's  pigeons  coming  to 
be  fed  9  By  the  water-beaten  steps  a  fish- 
erman is  mooring  his  craft.  St.  John  and 
St.  James  are  piling  up  their  store  of  fagots. 
In  this  wondrous  vision  of  Italy,  where  the 
church  doors  open  wide,  the  saints  and  mir- 
acles come  streaming  out  into  the  world. 

One  day  the  Embassadress,  who  had 
scarcely  been  satisfied  about  Antonio,  men- 
tioned him  again,  and  began  asking  rather 
curiously  who  he  was,  and  whether  Angel- 
ica was  certain  that  she  was  not  engaged 
to  him  in  any  way. 

"Antonio!  He  is  always  with  us.  He  is 
much  too  cross  ever  to  fall  in  love  with 
any  body,  or  for  any  body  to  think  of  fall- 


ing in  love  with  him.  My  father  oncA^ad 
some  idea  of  the  sort,  but  Antoniu  entreat- 
ed him  never  to  mention  any  thing  so  ab- 
surd again.  I  shall  never  marry,  anyhow ; 
it  would  be  great  waste  to  marry  such  a 
true  friend  as  Antonio." 

"Listen,  Angelica,"  said  the  embassa- 
dress, very  eamestly.  "If  you  marry,  it 
must  be  somebody  worthy  of  you — somebody 
who  will  be  a  real  companion  and  a  new  in- 
terpreter of  life — ^not  Mr.  Antonio,  not  M.  De 
Horn  (who  admires  you  extremely,  as  you 
know  very  well,  you  wicked  child ;  even  Di- 
ana, who  never  sees  any  thing,  was  struck 
by  his  manner).  But  no,  there  is  some  one 
you  have  never  seen,  whom  I  will  not  name. 
I  have  had  a  dream,  child.  I  saw  you  both 
ruling  together  in  a  noble  temple  of  art. 
My  dear  creature,  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
nameless  gentleman  this  morning — a  charm- 
ing letter.  He  asks  many  questions  about 
you.  There  is  a  picture  he  wishes  you  not 
to  miss  seeing  on  any  account.  Come ;  let 
us  go  and  look  at  it.  You  shall  judge 
whether  or  not  he  has  good  taste  in  art." 

Angelica  wondered  where  they  were  going 
to,  and  could  not  help  speculating  a  little 
as  to  this  unknown  cicerone  who  seemed  to 
have  directed  their  morning's  expedition. 
The  gondola  stopped  at  the  piazza  where 
the  great  Church  of  the  Fran  stands  rearing 
its  stupendous  bricks  upon  the  depths. 

"I  approve  of  your  friend's  taste,"  said 
the  young  painter  to  herself. 

To  Angelica  it  was  always  a  sensation 
when  she  walked  from  the  blazing  sun  and 
laboring  life  without  into  these  solemn  in- 
closures.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  Doges 
resting  frt)m  their  rule.  They  seem  ponder- 
ing still  as  they  lie  carved  in  stately  mar- 
bled death,  contemplating  the  past  with 
their  calm  brows  and  their  hooked  noses. 
The  great  church  is  vaulted,  rising  arch  upon 
arch,  tomb  beyond  tomb.  Some  of  these 
hang  in  the  nave  high  overhead,  above  the 
people  as  they  kneel ;  above  the  city,  out- 
side the  walls  and  its  cries  and  its  circling 
life  and  the  floating  ships  of  the  easy-going 
Venetians. 

As  the  ladies  walked  up  the  great  tran- 
sept two  little  barefooted  children,  hand  in 
hand,  came  pattering  softly  along  the  mar- 
ble pavement.  They  passed  beneath  the 
tombs  of  the  Doges ;  they  made  for  an  open 
door,  where  only  a  curtain  swung,  dark 
against  all  the  blaze  without.  The  rays  of 
light  came  through  on  every  side,  streaking 
the  flat  marble  monument  of  some  defunct 
Venetian  buried  there  in  the  centre  aisle 
with  all  dignity  and  heraldry,  and  engraved 
into  eternal  glory.  Outside,  in  the  flaring 
piazza,  some  fiddler  on  his  way  had  struck 
up  a  country  tune,  to  the  call  of  which  the 
children  were  hastening ;  but  the  youngest, 
a  more  baby,  suddenly  stopped  and  began 
to  dance  upon  the  tomb  with  some  pretty 
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flying  patter  of  little  steps.  The  chUd's 
feet  seemed  dancing  a  benediction  upon  that 
stately  death.  Presently  the  little  ragged 
sister  dragged  the  baby,  still  dancing,  away, 
and  the  two  straggled  oat  by  the  curtained 
door  into  the  piazza. 

''  Did  yon  see  them  f  said  Angelica,  great- 
ly touched. 

"  Poor  little  wretches,"  said  the  Embassa- 
dress ;  **  there  should  be  railings  round  the 
tombs.  Come,  dearest  creature,  let  us  ask 
for  our  picture." 

"  It  must  be  in  here,"  said  Angelica,  with- 
out troubling  herself  to  ask,  and  she  led  the 
way  into  a  side  chapel. 

"  Yes,  this  must  be  the  picture,"  said  Lady 
W.,  referring  to  a  letter ;  '^  some  inspiration 
must  have  told  you.  Grandeur  and  simplic- 
ity, he  writes — that  tells  one  nothing.  Yes, 
here  it  is,  *  The  Virgin  Altar ;'  St.  Peter  with 
on  open  book — ^" 

''  This  is  the  picture,  of  course,"  said  An- 
gelica; and  the  girl  looks  up.  The  noble 
Comari  heads  bend  in  reverent  conclave  be- 
fore the  gracious  and  splendid  Madonna. 
How  measured  and  liberal  it  all  is !  what  a 
stately  self-respect  and  reverence  for  others ! 
She  feels  it,  and  yet  can  scarce  grasp  the  im- 
pression before  her.  Her  breath  came  quick- 
ly ;  a  hundred  fancies  rose  before  her  eyes. 

'*I  wish  I  could  paint  you  as  you  look 
now,  child,  and  send  the  picture  back  to  my 
Mend  in  return  for  his  letter,"  said  Lady 
W.,  with  a  playful  tap. 

For  once  Angelica  was  provoked  by  the 
interruption ;  a  moment  more  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  something  might  have  come  to 
her,  some  certainty  that  she  had  never  reach- 
ed. Yes,  they  were  as  yet  utterly  beyond 
and  above  her,  these  mighty  minds ;  their 
secrets  were  beyond  her.  But  she  would 
master  them  yet. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A270EL  VISITS  THE  ARMENIAN  CONVENT. 

The  little  room  looked  very  empty  and 
deserted  without  Angelica.  The  two  men 
worked  on  in  silence.  Miss  Angel  was  away 
among  her  grand  acquaintances.  ''Per- 
haps she  might  come  home  presently,  ab- 
sorbed, preoccupied,  as  usual,  and  not  even 
like  to  find  him  there,"  thought  poor  An- 
tonio, bitterly. 

Presently  he  raised  his  head,  and  starting 
from  his  seat,  ran  down  the  narrow  stairs. 
Old  John  Joseph  was  hammering,  and  had 
heard  nothing,  but  Antonio  had  caught  the 
plash  of  the  oars  and  the  echo  of  AngeUca's 
voice.  The  boat  came  up  to  the  steps,  and 
particles  of  streaming  moonlight  seemed  to 
glisten  under  AngePs  feet  as  she  came  from 
the  boat,  carefully  assisted  by  M.  De  Horn 
in  liis  Hamlet-like  garb. 


Then  the  boat  slid  off  once  more,  with 
many  gentle  good-nights  and  cautions  from 
the  lady  glistening  and  glittering  in  the 
shadowy  seat. 

"  Tell  your  father  I  will  hear  of  no  denial, 
my  sweet  Angel,"  said  the  lady ;  "  you  must 
positively  bring  me  his  consent  to-morrow. 
Good-night,  my  dearest  creature."  Then 
the  Count's  ''Good-night,  madam,"  in  a  deep 
voice  that  seemed  to  echo  into  the  night. 
The  oars  dropped  slowly  into  the  water,  and 
Antonio  and  Angelica  stood  for  a  moment 
silent  and  alone. 

"  What  did  she  mean  f"  he  asked,  suspi- 
ciously. 

Angelica's  heart  was  very  fulL  Cross  as 
Antonio  was  at  times,  she  trusted  him  sin- 
cerely. She  seized  his  hand  and  cried, "  Oh, 
Antonio,  advise  me ;  I  know  so  little.  You 
know  these  dear  and  noble  jieople.  Yes, 
they  are  good  and  generous,  are  they  not  f 
They  will  be  true  friends,  will  they  not  f 
You  were  not  in  earnest  when  yon  warned 
me  against  them.  Tell  me.  Shall  I  go  to 
England,  Antonio  t  The  Embassadress  will 
take  me  there  with  her,  will  establish  me 
there,  and  introduce  me  to  her  friends.  The 
people  here  love  art.  They  praise  me ;  they 
are  good  to  me ;  but  money  is  hard  to  win, 
and  my  father  and  I  can  hardly  live  by  our 
talents.  In  England,  so  they  tell  me,  I 
should  earn  enough  for  him,  for  myself,  for 
all  our  wants.  Look !"  and  she  opened  her 
hand,  and  some  gold  glistened  in  the  moon- 
light ;  "  this  ia  only  a  part  of  what  I  have 
earned  this  week.  It  is  more  than  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Cardinal  Bishop  himself. 
Antonio,  you  must  come  too.  We  will  all  go 
to  England  and  grow  rich,  and  then  return 
to  our  beloved  Italy  and  eigoy  the  fruits  of 
our  labor." 

"  You  will  never  come  back  if  yon  once 
go  there,"  said  Antonio;  and  he  held  her 
hand,  in  which  the  gold  still  lay  shining, 
and  with  his  long  fingers  folded  hers  over 
upon  it.  "  Don't  let  me  see  it,"  he  said,  with 
some  sudden  spasm;  "they  have  bought 
you.  It  is  your  life  and  your  soul  and  your 
art  that  yon  are  selling.  You  give  up  your 
friends,  your  tranquil  life,  to  seek  all  this 
excitement  and  vanity  and  folly.  Go,  An- 
gelica. You  women  are  all  alike ;  you  can 
not  live  without  admiration  and  lies  and 
flattery."  He  was  trembling  with  emotion ; 
his  tone  was  full  of  reproach. 

"Oh,  Antonio!"  said  Angelica,  with  her 
gentle  voice  stopping  his  angry  burst.  She 
was  so  sweet  and  innocently  trustful  that 
night  that  he  could  not  go  on ;  it  was  only 
when  she  resented  his  scoldings  he  had  the 
courage  to  continue  them.  There  was  a 
moment's  silence  between  them;  he  still 
held  her  hand. 

"  You  are  right  to  distrust  me,"  he  said, 
suddenly  letting  it  fall.  "  I  am  a  bad  ad- 
viser, Angelica.    I  am  Jealous  of  your  auc- 
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cess.  Yes,  I  am  jealous.  I  do  wish  you  to 
stay  here — obscure,  unspoiled,  unflattered ; 
dressed,  not  as  yon  are  now  in  that  woman's 
silks  and  satins,  but  in  your  shabby  gown, 
of  which  each  dam  is  dear  to  me  and  honor- 
able to  yon  who  wear  it.  I  would  keep  yon 
if  I  could,''  he  said,  with  a  harsh  Toice  that 
suddenly  failed  and  broke. 

I  do  not  think  Angelica  understood  him 
in  the  least.  *'  You  talk  so  strangely,"  she 
answered;  ''but  you  will  nev^r  make  me 
believe  that  you  are  Jealous  of  your  poor 
little  friend.  J£  you  had  had  all  my  advan- 
tages, all  the  teaching,  and — " 

Antonio  began  to  laugh.  "  We  shall  nev- 
er agree  about  art,"  he  said.  ''  Come ;  your 
father  is  expecting  you ;  come  and  tell  him 
your  news." 

Antonio's  heart  was  very  heavy  as  he 
followed  Angelica  across  the  moon-lit  ter- 
race. 

"  Oh,  Antonio,  what  will  my  father  say  f ' 
she  exclaimed,  falteringly. 

He  knew  only  too  well  what  had  been  in 
old  Kaufiman's  mind  all  along.  Angelica 
feared  to  tell  him,  and  shrunk  from  the 
thought  of  parting,  but  John  Joseph  had 
hoped  from  the  first  that  some  such  scheme 
might  be  suggested.  What  was  the  pain 
of  temporary  parting  compared  to  such  a 
prospect  for  his  daughter  t 

The  old  man  gave  his  ready  consent.  An- 
gelica was  to  travel  to  England  in  the 
Embassador's  train,  in  comfort,  honor,  and 
doubtless  without  expense. 

"Papa,  you  will  come — ^you  will  not  de- 
lay?" Angelica  said. 

''No,  child,  I  will  not  delay,"  he  answer- 
ed; but  in  his  heart  the  wily  old  painter 
thought  that  Angelica,  living  under  the 
care  of  those  grand  signori,  would  meet  with 
more  consideration  and  esteem  than  in  his 
modest  home.  He  would  not  hurry — he 
would  take  his  time.  His  business  called 
him  to  Colre,  to  Morbegno.  It  was  for  her 
good,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  sac- 
rifice ;  but  it  was  hard  to  make  it,  and  he 
sighed. 

"  Father,  why  do  you  sigh  f "  said  Angel- 
ica; "you  have  some  plan  that  you  keep 
from  me,  some  wicked  scheme;  confess;" 
and  the  reproachful  blue  eyes  looked  into 
his. 

"No,  my  child,"  said  John  Joseph,  very 
gently.  "  Antonio  will  tell  you  that  I  have 
no  hidden  scheme.  He  is  coming  when  I 
come ;"  and  he  patted  her  hand.  "  We  have 
quite  settled  to  travel  together." 

"Yes,  I  am  coming,"  said  Antonio,  from 
his  oars. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  their  stay  at  Yen- 
ice,  and  Antonio  hod  brought  his  boat  to 
row  them  once  more  out  toward  the  Ledo. 
It  was  not  a  gondola,  but  a  common  rowing 
boat,  belonging  to  a  fisherman,  a  friend  of 
his. 


Sometimes  water  and  sky  and  light  and 
soul  meet  in  one  happy  climax.  So  it  seem- 
ed to  these  people  that  lovely  autumn  even- 
ing. The  convent  stands  upon  an  island, 
and  they  reach  it  as  the  sun  is  setting  crim- 
son over  the  hUls  of  Istria.  Wide  stretch- 
es the  lagoon ;  wide  stretches  the  evening ; 
the  great  flame-like  lines  of  the  two  hori- 
zons meet  in  some  new  and  wondrous  glory. 
Antonio  rowed  on  steadily ;  the  island  comes 
into  sight,  and  the  convent  cupola,  and  they 
floated  up  by  the  old  crimson  wall^  over 
which  some  dark  heads  are  watching  for  the 
boat,  and  some  great  red  pomegranate  flow- 
ers are  hanging  in  clusters. 

The  sunset  is  crimson,  and  so  are  the  wa- 
ters which  toss  them  up  to  the  steps  where 
an  Armenian  monk  is  standing  in  his 
straight-cut  dress.  As  Antonio  rowed  up 
another  boat  flashed  past  with  its  gay  hang- 
ings and  rowers.  A  voice  cried  out  a  gay 
"Good-night!" 

The  Embassadress,  her  little  daughter. 
Lady  Diana,  and  De  Horn  were  all  sitting 
under  the  awning.  De  Horn  bowed  low ; 
Angelica  blushed,  and  waved  her  hand  in 
answer  to  their  greetings. 

"Do  you  wish  to  go  back  with  them 9" 
said  Antonio,  frowning.  "  You  are  ashamed 
of  my  fish-boat." 

"Antonio,  you  are  absurd,"  said  Angelica^ 
justly  provoked.  "  I  want  to  stay  with  my 
father  this  last  evening." 

It  was  a  strange  place  they  had  come  to, 
in  the  midst  of  this  great  shining  plain  of 
sea,  this  convent  standing  in  its  garden. 
The  evening  light  had  begun  to  shine  upon 
the  walls  and  the  cupola  and  its  golden 
cross.  Every  thing  here  seemed  splendid 
and  ascetic  somehow,  crimson  and  silent. 
The  pupils,  in  their  little  olive  gowns,  stood 
about  the  walls,  watching  the  sunset ;  the 
great  red  flowers  growing  along  the  avenues, 
balsams  and  oleander-trees  and  pomegran- 
ates, seemed  gulping  in  the  light  as  it  flow- 
ed triumphant  across  the  answering  floods. 
The  monks  came  out,  reserved,  dark-robed, 
quietly  contained,  and  stood  ujion  the  ter- 
race. Nature  flashed,  sumptuous  and  impul- 
sive, while  these  human  beings  stood  in  si- 
lence, watching. 

The  Prior  of  the  convent  advanced  slow- 
ly, followed  by  a  brother.  He  wore  a 
streaming  purple  stole  over  his  black  robe, 
and  passed  on.  The  brother  who  admitted 
the  Uttle  party  greeted  Antonio  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  told  him  his  designs  were 
being  executed  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  community.  He  looked  at  Angelica  with 
a  peaceful  face,  neither  sunset  nor  sunrise 
reflection,  but  a  tranquil  evening  calm. 

"The  west  is  shining  through  the  ave- 
nue," he  said.  "  I  have  seen  many  beauti- 
ful sunsets  here  these  twenty  years,"  and  he 
raised  his  hand  and  pointed  down  a  cypress 
walk.    The  dark  branches  seemed  to  smite 
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the  vast  serenity  overhead.  A  glory  of 
mother-light  was  leaping  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue. 

As  the  monk  spoke  in  his  quiet  voice  An- 
gelica looked  at  him  curiously  with  her  blue 
eyes.  They  had  come  out  upon  one  of  the 
shady  terraces.  She  was  standing  by  a 
great  tree  that  cast  some  faint  aromatic  in- 
cense from  its  many  blossoms.  Her  hair  was 
shining ;  her  white  gown  glowed  with  pris- 
matic colors.  Then  she  suddenly  remem- 
bered how  the  day  was  burning  up,  the  last 
day  of  her  old  familiar  life.  Some  sudden 
terror  overwhelmed  her.  She  looked  at  her 
old  father,  and  could  have  cried;  but  that 
would  have  distressed  him,  and  she  only 
smiled  as  she  turned  and  suddenly  clung  to 
his  arm. 

The  three  followed  their  guide  with  his 
straight  robe,  and  came  out  to  one  of  the 
terraces.  The  monk  leaned  for  a  minute, 
resting  his  arms  on  the  wall. 

"I  do  not  envy  your  Venice,"  he  said,  re- 
flectively. **  It  is  too  much  in  the  world — 
too  full  of  life,  noise,  and  distraction." 

Angelica  looked  at  him,  wondering  and 
sympathetic.  ''I  think  I  understand  your 
feeling,"  she  said, "  and  yet — ^"  She  did  not 
finish  the  sentence.  Her  eyes  must  have 
finished  her  thought,  for  the  brother  walk- 
ed on  a  little  way.  Antonio  answered  the 
look. 

**  It  would  not  suit  you  to  stay  here,  An- 
gelica," he  said.  '*Yon  could  not  bear  to 
spend  your  life  peacefully  watching  the 
changes  from  the  terrace." 

^*  Would  it  suit  me  f  Antonio,  we  are  not 
all  made  alike."  And  she  looked  hard  at 
him,  trying  to  be  clear,  to  explain  her  mean- 
ing. "Just  now,  at  this  minute,"  she  said, 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  wait  and  wait, 
to  put  off  to-morrow,  oh,  for  so  long  a  time! 
But  if  I  lived  here  always,  one  day  I  think 
something  would  come  down  like  a  cloud 
and  hide  all  the  glory,  and  a  voice  in  my 
heart  would  cry  out  with  reproach,  'Angel- 
ica, for  shame !  Go  forth !  Why  have  yon 
missed  your  vocation  f '  I  must  take  cour- 
age," she  said,  with  a  sigh ;  and  she  walked 
away  from  them  for  a  little  way. 

Old  John  Joseph  looked  over  the  wall  into 
the  water.  Antonio  could  hear  his  low  sobs ; 
but  it  was  Angelica  he  followed  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

''Dear  Angelica,  don't  be  unhappy,"  he 
said.  "  You  are  quite  right ;  you  have  de- 
cided wisely.  You  must  forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing troubled  you.  It  was  but  prejudice  and 
Jealousy  of  those  fine  people — unworthy  of 
me  and  of  you.  I  dare  say  they  are  better 
than  I  think  them.  Trust  me,"  he  said,  and 
his  thin  face  gathered  some  color,  and  his 
pale  looks  flashed  with  earnestness ;  "I  will 
take  care  of  your  father ;  and  when  I  am 
with  him  you  know  that  he  has  a  son." 

"I  do  know  it,  Antonio,"  said  Angelica, 


gratefully ;  and  she  put  her  hand  into  his, 
and  then  she  picked  a  bit  of  the  pomegran- 
ate flower  and  gave  it  to  him,  with  another 
sigh. 

They  rowed  home  very  quietly,  watching 
a  sumptuous  panther-like  cloud  now  float- 
ing across  the  sun.  Nobody  spoke.  The 
ripples  and  gleams  of  the  lagoon  grew 
wider  and  more  serene,  reaching  from  the 
present  into  j;he  coming  night. 

The  gods  seemed  to  be  then  invisible. 
Ariadne  herself  seemed  translated  into  the 
heavens,  and  her  crown  of  pale  stars  began 
to  shine  overhead. 

Before  they  reached  home  a  great  red 
moon,  splendid  and  sorrowful,  the  last  glo- 
ry of  that  long  day,  mounted  quietly  from 
beyond  the  islands. 

Afterward,  in  later  days,  Angelica  used  to 
look  back  to  these  old  times  with  a  strange 
half-mournful  longing.  Hitherto  to  work 
had  been  the  one  great  aim  of  her  life. 
Now  the  strange  new  creed  of  feeUng  be- 
gan in  her  heart. 


LONGING. 

I  woiTLD  I  were  an  unblown  rose 
Close  shut  in  leaves  of  green — 

So  shut  that  none  had  ever  guessed 

The  color  hidden  in  its  breast 
By  blush  of  pink  between. 

Then  when  your  face  but  turned  my  way, 

As  now,  the  crumpled  sheen 
Of  crimson  hid  so  safe  away 
Would  stir  the  livelong  summer  dny 

Within,  unheard,  unseen; 

But,  when  your  footstep  nearer  drew, 
Would  burst  the  green  apart, 

And  petals  glowing  in  the  sun 

Would  chronicle  to  every  one 
The  new  life  at  my  heart. 

And  tally  sweet  of  all  the  leagues 

Yon  passed  of  sea  or  shore 
The  clasping  calyx  still  should  hold ; 
For  every  one,  there  would  unfold 

One  velvet  petal  more. 

So  when  at  last,  no  space  between, 
Your  own  from  stem  you  broke, 
And  in  your  hand  my  perfect  grace 
Perchance  you  lifted  to  your  face, 
Although  no  word  you  spoke — 

Ah,  then,  indeed,  the  petals  all 
Down  on  the  dewy  sward  might  txW 

Before  you  as  you  went; 
And  if  perchance  your  eager  feet 
Might  find  for  them  the  way  more  sweet, 

Then  I  were  all  content. 

For  so  methinks  the  one  lost  word 

That  mocks  my  various  quest 
Might  uttered  be,  though  never  heard, 
And  that  wera  Best! 


&iMB  (Bm\  Cliair. 


WHEN  the  Reverend  Jeremy  Collier  de- 
nounced the  Enf^lish  play-house  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  decency  and  morality 
cried  Amen,  and  those  who  know  the  plays  of 
that  period  understand  the  reason.  Even  **  glo- 
rious John" — Dryden  himself — rolled  in  the 
mire  to  please  the  town;  but  he  insisted  that 
"the  parson  stretched  a  point  too  far"  when  he 
attributed  the  general  immorality  of  the  time  to 
the  theatre.  It  was  due,  he  thought,  to  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  Restoration  brought  from  France. 
Colloy  Gibber  says  of  those  days:  **I  remem- 
ber the  Ladies  were  then  observ'd  to  be  decent- 
ly afraid  of  venturing  bare-fdc*d  to  a  new  Com- 
edy till  they  had  been  assur'd  they  might  do  it 
without  the  Risque  of  an  Insult  to  their  Mod- 
esty. Or,  if  their  Curiosity  were  too  strong  for 
their  Patience,  they  took  Care,  at  least,  to  save 
Appearances,  and  rarely  came  upon  the  firet 
Days  of  Acting  but  in  Masks  (then  daily  worn 
and  admitted  in  the  Pit,  the  side  Boxes,  and 
Gallery)."  And  Cibber  says  of  the  stage  at  that 
time:  *' Nothing  that  was  loose  could  then  be 
too  low  for  it"  But  he  objects  to  Collier's  pro- 
posed remedy  of  destruction  instead  of  reforma- 
tion, and  he  says,  gayly :  "  This  puts  me  in  mind 
of  what  the  noted  Jo  Hains,  the  Comedian,  a 
Fellow  of  a  wicked  Wit,  said  upon  this  Occasion, 
who  being  asked  what  could  transport  Mr.  Col- 
lier into  so  blind  a  Zeal  for  a  general  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Stage,  when  only  some  particular  Au- 
thore  had  abus'd  it ;  whereas  the  Stage,  he  could 
not  but  know,  was  generally  allowed,  when  right- 
ly conducted,  to  be  a  delightful  Method  of  mend- 
ing our  Morals.  'For  that  reason,*  replied 
liains,  *  Collier  is  by  Profession  a  Moral-mend- 
er himself,  and  two  of  a  Trade,  yon  know,  can 
never  agree.*" 

What  would  Cibber  and  Jo  Hains  think  of  our 
theatres  ?  And  would  the  Reverend  Jeremy  de- 
nounce them  so  roundly  ?  There  was,  indeed,  a 
voice  of  denunciation  in  the  autumn  air,  but  it 
seemed  the  tone  of  Toots  rather  than  of  Collier, 
and  despite  the  distinct  affirmation  that  the  play- 
house is  the  gate  of — an  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable place,  the  Easy  Chair  ventured  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon  to  take  the  risk  of  seeing  Rip 
Van  Winkle  once  more.  It  was  three  or  fonr 
yeare  since  it  had  seen  the  play  or  the  poem  be- 
fore ;  but  the  pleasure  was  the  same—and  it  would 
say  the  profit,  if  it  had  not  been  challenged  upon 
the  score  of  the  immorality  of  the  work.  It  was 
like  turning  from  looking  at  one  of  the  festive 
impossibilities  of  Claude,  those  soft  and  grace- 
ful pastorals  which  never  were  and  never  can 
be,  and  while  it  still  glimmered  m  the  eye  and 
through  the  mind,  being  summoned  to  justify  its 
morality.  **  What  is  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  said  the 
austere  moralist,  *'  but  a  sot,  a  good-for-nothing 
lout  and  idler,  who  pours  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  his  wife  and  child  as  a  draught  of  self- 
ish pleasure  down  his  throat,  yet  who  wins  your 
sympathy  as  against  a  faithful  and  industrious 
wife  who  weara  out  her  life  to  support  him  and 
his  child  ?  How  does  it  essentially  differ  from 
the  scene  which  is  depicted  upon  any  temperance 
tnict  showing  the  home  and  the  family,  the  hap- 
less  victims  of  the  brutish  self-indulgence  of  a 


drunkard  ?  And  how  can  you,  ex  officio  a  con- 
servator of  good  morals  and  manners,  justifv  the 
devotion  of  the  undoubted  genius  of  the  player 
to  the  representation  of  such  a  worthless  repro- 
bate?* 

This  challenge,  which  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  Reverend  Jeremy  himself,  was  so  con- 
fusing to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  the  play 
left  the  Easy  Chair  that,  awakening  in  the  realm 
of  moral  judgment  to  which  it  had  been  so  sud- 
denly transported,  it  could  only  reply  to  the  mor- 
alist in  the  words  with  which  Rip  addresses  the 
awful  Hendrick  Hudson  in  the  uncomfortable 
cireumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself  upon 
the  mountain-top:  '*  Yon  know*d  I  didn't  wan* 
to  come  np  here."  It  thought  of  that  other  tale 
of  the  delightful  magician  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  it  wondered  how 
it  would  be  able  to  respond  to  a  challenge  to  ex- 
pound that  headless  story  in  a  satisfactory  moral 
manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  child  who 
reads  Hip  Van  Winkle  for  the  first  time^  as  he 
emerges  from  tlie  spell  of  summer  drowsiness 
and  dreamery  (if  the  proper  German  TrUumerei 
may  be  so  rendered)  which  the  tale  casts  upon 
him,  has  the  same  kindly  regard  fur  the  hero 
rather  than  for  his  wife  which  all  the  noisy  ur- 
chins of  CatsktU  village  had,  and  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  spectator  in  the  play-house  as  the 
curtain  descends  upon  the  pensive  drama. 

Nor  is  it  strange.  For  Rip  b  the  type  of  that 
large  class  of  people  of  whom  the  mild  saying  is 
that  they  are  their  own  worst  enemies.  He  is 
shiftless,  lazy,  drunken,  and  a  very  bad  member 
of  society.  But  he  is  simple,  affectionate,  and 
guileless.  The  children  love  him,  the  dogs  are 
sure  to  follow  him.  He  pkiys  with  them  all,  and 
loitera  the  day  away  by  the  stream  or  upon  the 
mountain.  His  drunkenness  is  a  weakness,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  a  crime.  Nick  Vedder*8 
dram-shop,  with  the  red-faced  George  the  Third 
for  a  swinging  sign,  stood  there  in  his  father*s 
day,  and  the  sins  of  the  fathera  may  be  in  this 
visited  upon  the  children.  He  is  not  therefore 
to  be  morally  condemned  for  an  inherited  appe- 
tite and  a  native  defect  of  will.  And  with  all 
the  weakness  and  the  shiftlessness,  his  is  the  po- 
etic temperament.  He  is  a  man  who  may  be 
won  and  led,  but  who  can  not  be  driven,  and  he 
is  mated  with  a  virago.  Gretchen  is  a  comely, 
long-suffering,  virtuous,  toiling  woman,  who  de- 
serves a  sober  husband  and  a  pleasant  home,  but 
who  is  nevertheless  a  virago.  She  has  energy  and 
industry  and  intelligence  and  beauty  enough  to 
attract  an  old  lover,  but  she  has  not  a  good  tem- 
per. Husband,  child,  dog,  fly  from  her  as  all  ^y 
to  him.  Rip  has  squandered  his  property  and 
stripped  his  house,  and  Gretchen  makes  home  too 
hot  for  him.  She  is  justified  in  her  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation, but  such  a  temperament  as  hera  can 
not  possibly  correct  bis.  The  tragedy  is  radical, 
inevitable.  At  midnight,  in  the  wildest  storm, 
she  turns  him  from  her  door,  and  he  goes,  still 
young,  still  hopeful — goes  to  sleep  his  youth  away 
upon  the  mountain. 

Sympathy  goes  with  him  because  he  is  the 
weaker,  and  the  spell  of  sadness  comes  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  necessary  discord  of  such 
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temperaments.  The  moralist  insists  that  she 
was  justified,  and  that  a  drunken  husband  de- 
serves to  be  thrust  from  the  home  which  he  de- 
grades. Yet  thei-e  is  many  a  mother  whose  son, 
the  idol  and  pride  and  glory  of  her  love  and 
youthf  grows  into  a  man  too  weak  to  save  him- 
self from  that  fatal  passion  which  devastates 
more  than  any  other.  He  is  not  bad,  nor  un- 
kind, nor  cold,  but  only  irresolute  and  unhappy, 
wrestling  in  vain  with  an  appetite  for  which,  as  in 
his  blood,  he  may  not  be  responsible.  She  has, 
as  you  say,  eveiy  reason  for  being  angry  and 
impatient,  and  for  telling  him  that  as  he  has 
made  his  bed,  he  may  lie  in  it.  And  yet  some- 
liow  as  she  speaks  of  him  she  does  not  wring  the 
clothes  she  is  washing  as  if  she  had  his  neck  in 
her  clutches,  nor  does  she  seek  him  with  a  broom- 
stick ;  and  when  night  after  night  he  comes  reel- 
ing home,  and  after  long  and  hopeless  hoars  of 
watching  she  hears  his  unsteady  step,  she  rises 
quietly  and  opens  the  door,  and  supports  him 
as  he  staggers  to  bis  room,  and  having  seen 
him  safe  in  bed,  steals  silently  to  her  own.  He 
has  taken  all  joy  and  hope  and  pride  out  of  her 
heart.  He  has  made  her  life  one  long  sorrow. 
All  is  rained,  all  is  gone,  except  the  infinitely 
forbearing  and  forgiving  love  of  the  mother — the 
only  angel  that  can,  and  sometimes  does,  save 
the  unhappy  man.  She  has  every  reason,  as  yoa 
justly  observe,  to  turn  him  off  into  the  pitiless 
midnight,  as  Gretcben  toms  her  Rip.  But  she 
does  not.  Love  is  not  an  accountant.  It  does 
not  keep  a  ledger  and  accurately  post  it.  It  does 
not  consider  whether  it  is  justified  in  denouncing 
the  beloved.  And  when  Gretchen  sends  her  man 
away  you  do  not  deny  that  she  has  a  perfect 
right  to  be  angry,  but  yoor  sympathy  goes  with 
him. 

Really,  however,  this  drama  is  "bevond  the 
domain  of  conscience,"  as  Charles  Lamb  said  of 
the  comedy  that  Collier  condemned.  The  figure 
that  wo  see  is  essentially  poetic,  bom  of  the  rev- 
erie of  a  sommer  afternoon  among  the  Catskills, 
while  the  hot  air  sleeps  over  the  glassy  river,  and 
the  fidnt  thunder  rolls  drowsily  among  the  misty 
hills.  It  is  curious  that  Jefferson  throws  upon 
the  spectator — unless  h<\  is  a  very  austere  mor- 
alist— the  same  spell  that  he  remembers  when 
in  ^outh  he  first  read  the  story,  the  same  spell 
which  the  opening  words  of  the  magician  Haw- 
thorne always  cast  upon  his  sympathetic  reader. 
It  is  like  the  pass  of  the  mesmerizer,  and  fit>m 
that  moment  yoa  are  in  his  power.  The  value 
of  this  spectacle  is  that  of  all  works  of  art,  the 
mood  of  thought  and  feeling  into  which  it  throws 
yon,  and  which  is  refiected  upon  character. 
What  is  the  calculable  advantage  of  looking  at 
a  beantiftil  sunset?  of  hearing  *'the  mountain 
echo,  solitary,  clear,  profound  ?"  of  studying  the 
Transfiguration  or  the  Medlcean  stataes  ?  The 
Medici  were  not  very  estimable  people.  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  indeed,  was  ^'ery  moch  less  of  a  repro- 
bate than  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  But  the  figure 
of  the  one  in  the  statue  and  that  of  the  other  in 
the  play  are  seen  by  the  imagination,  and  they  are 
so  represented  that  life  is  sweeter  for  the  seeing, 
and  the  character  softened  and  enriched.  There 
is,  indeed,  in  the  latter  case  no  inspiring  specta- 
cle of  high  endeavor,  of  noble  endurance,  of  sub- 
lime self-sacrifice.  But  there  is  a  tragedy  of 
conflicting  and  irreconcilable  temperaments,  of 
a  fond,  simple,  harmless  natare,  bereft  by  unto- 


ward circumstance  of  its  fair  development,  and 
therefore  the  opening  of  a  well-spring  of  charity 
that  overflows  the  whole  life. 


There  is  a  class  of  unrecognised  pablic  bene- 
factora  to  which  the  Easy  Chair  wishes  to  ofier  a 
respectful  tribute  of  gitititade.  Their  service  is 
none  the  less  because  it  is  unconscious,  and  it  is 
not  confined  to  either  sex.  It  is,  besides,  a  very 
various  service,  as  will  be  readily  seen  as  we  ad- 
vance in  the  description.  Let  us,  then,  without 
delay,  and  to  begin  with,  specify  as  benefaictors 
of  Uiis  kind  tlie  young  and  other  gentlemen 
who  do  duty  at  club-house  windows,  and  the  la- 
dies who  kindly  appear  only  in  the  latest  fash- 
ions. Most  men,  intent  upon  the  necessary  in- 
doatry  wherewith  they  nuiintain  their  fiimilies,  are 
content  to  li\*e  plainly,  and  can  seldom  escape 
their  work.  There  is  Sunday,  indeed,  and  a 
happy  hour  in  the  Park,  and  perhaps  a  ran  in 
the  summer  for  a  week  or  two  to  liOng  Branch 
or  the  mountains.  But  black  care  generally  at- 
tends as  a  body-sen*ant,  not  always  or  immedi- 
ately recognizable,  but  like  that  solemn  yraiter 
whom  Mr.  George  Hodder  describes  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Leech,  the  artist,  who  announced  the 
feast  with  the  air  of  an  undertaker,  and  who 
proved  to  be  the  clerk  of  the  neighboring  parish 
— a  little  story  which  may  be  found,  wiUi  much 
other  entertaining  reading,  in  a  handy  volume  of 
Mr.  Stoddard's  ''Bric-h-Brac  Series.*' 

But  the  busy  man's  imagination  is  still  at  play, 
and  he  fancies  a  life  which  he  does  not  know;'a 
life  of  elegant  and  boundless  leisure,  which  hovers 
above  and  around  his  weary  routine ;  a  life  in 
which  his  home  is  spacions  and  splendid  ;  where 
he  is  clad  in  handsome  clothes  and  never  trou- 
bled by  his  tailor's  bill,  {lecause  he  has  always  a 
balance  at  the  bank ;  a  life  in  which  he  opens 
his  eyes  in  the  morning  not  to  wonder  if  he  has 
ove|[slept  himself,  and  to  plunge  out  of  bed  and 
into  his  clothes  and  through  his  breakfast,  to  hor- 
ry  to  the  car  or  the  omnibus,  dreading  to  be  too 
late — opens  his  eyes,  we  say,  not  for  this,  but 
languidly  to  wonder,  as  he  looks  from  under  the 
lace  hangings,  how  most  easily  and  pleasantly 
to  wile  away  the  day.  A  wise  anthor  says  that 
thejieauty  of  the  landscape  is  only  a  mirage  seen 
from  the  windows  of  diligence.  So  is  the  life  of 
leisure  which  the  busy  man  sees  in  fancy  and  in 
the  tales  which  in  his  hasty  wav  be  reads  some- 
times on  a  rainy  Sunday  or  in  the  evening.  Yet 
it  would  be  mere  fable  to  him  except  for  the  be- 
nevolent genii  in  the  dub  window.  As  he  hur- 
ries homeward  when  his  day's  work  is  done  he 
lifts  his  eye  as  he  passes  upon  the  sidewalk,  or 
he  peers  from  the  omnibus  window,  and  lo !  there 
stands  the  man  to  whom  this  leisure  of  his  dreams 
is  a  daily  reality. 

The  fignre  which,  as  making  those  dreams 
real,  he  can  not  but  regard  as  a  benefector, 
stands  in  the  spacious  window — ^and  there  is  oft- 
en a  group  of  such  figai*es — always  with  the  hat 
on,  and  generally  with  a  cane  in  the  band,  and 
such  garments  as  are  seen  elsewhere  only  in  the 
plates  of  the  fashions  and  npon  the  tailor's  lay 
figures.  Why,  being  in  a  warm  house,  he  shonld 
wear  his  hat,  when  be  takes  it  off  upon  entering 
all  other  houses,  doth  not  appear.  Bat  it  is 
part  of  his  office  to  wear  it.  For  this  representa- 
tive of  leisure  models  himself  upon  the  habits  of 
similar  ministen  in  those  talcs  which  the  bosy 
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m»n  sometimes  reads;  and  as  Fitz-ClareDce 
Mortimer  wears  bis  hat  in  the  clob  window  upon 
Pall  Mali,  so  most  the  hat  be  worn  in  our  own 
club  windows.  Do  not  think  that  hatted  figure 
gasing  at  the  passing  ladies  and  the  carriages 
rolling  to  the  Park  is  a  useless  dandy.  Nature 
wastes  nothing.  Nature  does  not  inspire  him  to 
pay  tailors  and  shoe-makers  and  jewelers  and 
hatters,  and  then  to  stand  sucking  the  head  of  a 
cane  in  a  club  window,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
passing  crowd,  without  a  purpose.  The  brill- 
iancy and  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  song. of 
birds,  aa  science  shows,  are  not  for  our  delight 
only ;  they  serve  the  eproduction  and  perpetuity 
of  Ufe.  The  final  cause  of  that  hatted  figure  is 
not  the  advertising  of  a  tailor ;  it  is  its  effect  upon 
the  imagination.  It  serves  the  end  of  all  art. 
It  makes  real  to  the  busy  citizen  that  life  of 
leisure  and  of  opportunity  of  which  he  reads  and 
dreams. 

Nor  does  it  end  with  the  suggestion.  As  the 
busy  man  goes  by  and  beholds  the  apparition,  he 
reflects  upon  the  use  of  such  opportunity  as  is 
revealed  to  him  at  the  window.  That  man,  he 
says,  bom  to  a  fortune,  or  having  by  faithful  in- 
dustry and  sagacity  eaiiy  amassed  it,  is  now  mas- 
ter of  his  Ufe.  He  commands  time  and  money, 
the  two  levers  which  are  so  powerful  in  heaving 
the  world  forward.  He  has  but  to  devise  how 
he  will  be  of  service  to  others,  and  obey  the  lead- 
ing of  his  generous  souL  Think  of  the  heiuths 
and  the  hearts  that  he  cheers  1  Think  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  acquires,  the  studies  that  he 
pursues,  for  the  enlightenment  of  legislation  and 
the  practical  advantage  of  government  1  Think 
how  gladlv  he  bears  his  part  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganized charities  1  He  has  what  so  few  of  ns 
have — time  and  monev.  He  can  do  so  much — 
so  much  t  What  can  he  not  do  ?  So  muses  the 
busy  man  who  must  give  all  his  day,  and  some 
of  the  night  often,  to  earning  the  pittance  by 
which  he  lives.  And  ns  he  muses  his  good 
heart  asks  him  why  he  should  require  tvexj 
thing  of  the  hatted  figure  of  leisure  m  the  dub 
window,  and  discharge  his  own  debt  of  duty  by 
thinking  how  easily  another  can  discharge  his. 
Every  Uiing  in  its  degree,  he  says,  as  his  steps 
quicken  with  the  thought  One  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory.  Because  that  man, 
bom  in  the  purple  or  winning  it,  can  do  so  much, 
ean  I  do  nothing?  Because  his  whole  life  is 
that  leisure  of  endless  opportunity  of  which  I 
ean  only  dream,  have  I  no  minutes,  no  chances  ? 
Haunted  by  this  thought,  he  finds  even  his  full- 
stretched  day  elastic.  He  pulls  it  out  until  he 
too  cheers  some  hearth  and  heart  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  frosen ;  and  the  busy  man 
is  busier,  indeed,  but  happier,  and  the  amount 
of  human  suffering  is  a  little  less.  In  this  light 
does  not  the  batted  figure  at  the  dub  window 
become  a  real  benefactor?  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  farther  from  its  mind.  It  does  not  even  see 
the  busy  citizen  by  whom  it  is  seen.  But  na- 
ture has  obtained  the  object  for  which  she  pUced 
It  in  a  club  window  with  a  hat  on,  and  sucking 
the  bead  of  a  cane. 

Tbbke  was  a  sudden  choms  of  poets  during 
the  autumn,  and  among  them  was  a  new  note, 
which  has  been  sometimes  heard  in  the  maga- 
lines,  but  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  volume.  It 
is  Miss  Nom  Ferry,  who  sings  After  th§  Baliy 


and  other  PoemSy  and  whose  quick  fancv  and 
rippling  melody  are  credentials  which  justify  the 
neat  form  in  which  Messrs.  Osgood  and  Com- 
pany have  preser^'ed  her  verses,  and  which  will 
make  her  readers  wonder  whether  her  music  is 
prelusive  only  to  higher  strains,  or  to  be  accepted 
as  a  sweet  refrain  that  catches  the  ear  and  heart 
for  a  moment  and  is  heard  no  more.  A  poet  and 
a  severe  critic  once  said,  '*  If  a  beginner  has  mu- 
sic, I  do  not  ask  for  more ;  the  rest  will  follow." 
Precisely  what  he  meant  can  be  known  onlv  by 
knowing  just  what  he  meant  by  music.  Perhaps 
he  was  thinking  of  the  inner  music  which  in  great 
poets  is  not  always  heard  until  after  close  study 
and  reflection.  Yet  had  he  turned  the  leaves 
of  this  little  book  of  Miss  Perry's  he  must  have 
acknowledged  the  melody  which  is  perhaps  its 
most  striking  characteristic.  They  show  a  mind 
whose  emotions  naturally  flow  into  verse,  and  a 
fancy  which  sees  pictures  every  where,  and  finds 
histories  in  the  little  incidents  of  every  day.  They 
show  the  modem  fondness  for  the  suggestions  of 
rich  and  costlv  objects,  the  associations  of  silks 
and  satins  and  pearls,  the  kind  of  sensuousness 
which,  with  all  his  other  wealth,  is  found  in 
Keats,  and  which  rustles  and  shines  through 
Tennyson,  although  with  him  always  subordi- 
nate. Many  of  the  verses  in  this  little  volume 
are  in  a  good  sense  trae  vers  de  toeUUj  but  with 
a  deeper  feeling  than  is  usual  with  such  poems. 
An  old  £aay  Chair  which  has  seen  so  many  of 
these  tuneful  ventures  put  to  sea  can  but  watch 
this  with  a  half-pathetic  interest.  It  knows  so 
well  that  the  fate  of  the  little  book  is  in  itself. 
The  loudest  trampeting,  the  most  partial  and 
friendly  praises,  can  not  save  it  if  it  is  not 
freighted  and  trimmed  for  the  voyage.  Only 
the  breath  of  heaven  can  swell  the  sails  to  port, 
and  whether  the  venture  commands  that  breath 
only  the  event  will  show.  Go,  then,  little  book ! 
Yon  have  poetic  feeling,  fancy,  delicate  senti- 
ment, grace,  and  music. 

A  FRIEND  writes  to  the  Easy  Chair  for  the  words 
"  of  a  song  which  is  familiar  by  its  first  line, 

"'When  BIbo  went  do^*n  to  the  regions  below.'" 

It  was  well  known  in  the  Century  Club  in  the 
Thackeray  era,  and  many  of  the  habitues  who 
see  the  words  will  recall  those  evenings  when 
Thackeray  himself  trolled  Martin  Lmther  or  lAU 
tie  BtUee,  and  Paul  Duggan  crooned  the  Widow 
Maehree  ;  when  a  young  exile  of  Erin  sang  the 
Belli  of  Shandon  with  a  melodious  pathos  that 
still  echoes  in  memory,  and  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  did 
justice  to  **St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman."  It 
was  in  the  legendary  and  republican  epoch  of 
the  dub,  before  the  magnificent  imperial  era  in 
which  it  now  basks ;  in  the  modest  days  of  Clin- 
ton Place,  when  Mr.  Verplanck  used  to  talk  of 
actors  and  the  drama  and  the  theatre,  and  the 
younger  members  dropped  in  after  hearing  Jen- 
ny Lind  in  Tripler  Hall,  and  were  Xold  that  they 
ought  to  have  heard  Malibran.  Then  Kane  came 
back  from  the  north  pole,  and  the  stories  of  the 
dapper  little  man  were  listened  to  ns  if  he  had 
been  Bobinson  Cmsoe  just  returned,  or  even  Cap- 
tain Gulliver.  Darley  was  there,  with  quick  nerv- 
ous humor,  and  graphic  imitative  gesture  which 
made  the  frog  or  the  animal  of  which  he  spoke 
move  before  the  eve.  And  once  or  twice,  brought 
by  some  kindly  admirer,  old  Yanderlyn,  to  whom 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  awarded  a  medal,  which 
seemed  to  consume  him,  as  the  appariiion  of  Jove 
consamed  Semele,  for  he  did  afterward  no  mora 
of  note,  and  lived  upon  that  great  remembrance. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  respect  with  which  the 
younger  artists  treated  the  old  man — old  and 
poor  and  forlorn — and  sad  to  think  how  swiftly 
his  name  fades  from  memory.  *'  Did  yon  ever 
see  an  engraving  of  Vanderlyn^s  Ariadne  ?*'  the 
Easy  Chair  asked  a  young  traveler  who  had  made 
the  tour  of  the  European  galleries.  '*  Oh,  you 
mean  the  Dutchman  Vanderwelde — yes\  very 
pretty." 

*'  Not  so  sweetly  sang  Plumer  as  thou  sangest, 

mild,  child-like,  pastoml  M ,"  says  Charles 

Lamb,  recalling  the  denizens  of  the  old  South 
Sea  House ;  and  even  so  tenderly  and  purely  will 
always  return  the  memory  of  Jolm  Kensott  to  a 
Centurion  of  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  then, 
as  indeed  he  was  to  the  end,  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  faithful  of  attendants.  On  the  old 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  which  were  the  clnb 
evenings,  he  was  always  in  the  house,  and  sweet- 
ness  and  gentleness  and  smiling  and  calm  went 
with  him  and  left  a  benediction.  Full  of  sym- 
pathy and  attention,  and  with  a  deprecatory, 
modest,  stammering,  lialf-injured  confusion  if  he 
were  suddenly  appealed  to,  he  puffed  great  clouds 
of  smoke  and  laughed  with  joy.  Never  but  once 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  happy  friendship  did 
the  Easy  Chair  know  that  serene  temper  to  be 
ruffled,  and  that  generous  and  noble  nature  to 
show  impatience  and  anger.  And  that  was  when 
he  thought  that  a  poor  and  struggling  fellow-art- 
ist had  been  seriously  harmed  by  a  sharp  and, 
as  Kensett  thought,  a  wholly  unjust  and  cruel 
criticism.  For  himself  or  for  his  own  disturb- 
ance he  had  no  such  feeling. 

Louis  Lang,  too,  most  cheerful  and  chirruping 
of  comrades,  with  his  bird-like  step  and  smile  of 
suavity,  what  would  Twelfth-night  have  been 
witliout  him  I 

Can  we  associate  Bibo  with  the  bench  ?  Un- 
der the  grave  brows  of  a  Chief  Justice  shall  wo 
dare  suspect  that  we  see  some  evanescent  gleam 
of  intelligence  when  the  song  is  named  ?  Can 
we  believe  it  the  daily  or  nightly  solace  of  a  mag- 
istrate ? — nightly  or  daily,  which  ? 

The  sentiment  of  tlio  song  of  Bibo,  if  it  has 
any,  is  at  its  own  risk.  Perhops  such  strains 
are  no  longer  heard  in  the  Centnry ;  and  indeed 
it  belongs  rather  to  the  last  than  to  this.  It  im- 
ports a  two-bottle  era,  and  might  have  been  heard 
at  Sir  Jonah  Barrington*s  banquets.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  Umvertal  Songster^  of  which  a 
friend  writes  that  it  '*was  published  in  pans  in 
London  some  thirty  years  ago,  with  wood-cuts 
designed  and  etched  by  Cruikshank,  the  whole 
being  now  embraced  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
and  being  the  fullest  collection  I  know  of  of  En- 
glish songs." 

AiB— 2V>  Anaereofii  in  Heaven, 

When  Bibo  went  down  to  the  regions  below, 

Where  Lethe  and  Styx  round  eternity  flow. 

He  awoke,  and  he  oellowed,  and  would  be  rowed 

back, 
For  his  soul  it  was  thirstj  and  wanted  some  sack. 

**Ton*ro  drank.**  Charon  cried;  "yon  were  dmnk 

when  Ton  died, 
So  yon  felt  not  the  pain  that  to  death  is  allied.** 
**Take  mo  back,'*  roared  oat  Bibo;  "I  mind  not  the 

pain, 
For  if  I  was  dmnk,  let  me  die  once  again.** 


II 


Forget.**  replied  Charon, "  those  regions  of  strlft; 
Drink  of  Lethe  divine:  *U8  the  fountain  of  Ufe, 
Where  the  soul  1«  new-bom,  and  all  past  Is  a  dream. 
And  the  gods  themselves  sip  of  the  care-drowning 
stream."* 

"Let  the  gods,  then,**  he  cried,  *•  still  drink  water 

that  will; 
The  maxims  of  mortals  I  always  falflll. 
Prate,  prate  not  to  me  of  year  Lethe  divine; 
Oar  Lethe  on  earth  was  a  bumper  of  wine.** 

At  length  grim  old  CorVms  began  a  load  roar, 
And  the  crazy  old  bark  etrnck  the  Stygian  ahore; 
When  Bibo  arose,  and  he  staggered  to  land, 
But  he  jostled  the  ghosts  as  they  stood  on  the  strand. 

Cried  Charon,  "I  tell  yon  *tis  vain  to  rebel. 

For  yoa*re  banished  from  earth,  and  yoo  now  are  in 

hell.** 
"TIs  a  troth,**  replied  Bibo,  "I  know  by  this  sign— 
Tls  a  hell  upon  earth  to  be  wanting  of  wineu" 


Ip  public  men  could  only  die  at  the  beginning 
instead  of  the  end  of  their  careers,  said  a  voice, 
gravely,  how  much  abnse  they  would  be  spared, 
how  much  mora  decent  the  newspapers  would 
be,  and  how  undisturbed  the  consciences  of  edit- 
ors !  The  remark  was  snggested  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  For  two 
years  he  had  sat  in  the  chair  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
lifted  into  it  by  the  desire  of  reform,  and  how  lie 
was  belabored  and  ridiculed  and  opposed  by  the 
press!  If  Dogberry  had  been  the  municipol 
chief,  or  if  the  testy  old  Peter  Stnyvesant  had 
stepped  out  of  the  history  of  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker and  moved  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
city,  he  would  not  have  seemed  very  different 
from  the  figure  which  the  press  gave  us  of  the 
sturdy  Mayor.  One  cold,  windy  morning  he  was 
coming  to  town,  and  the  train  was  delayed. 
Eager  to  be  at  his  office  and  to  do  hit  duty,  the 
Mayor  walked  against  the  chill  blast  for  three 
miles,  and  had  scarcely  reached  his  desk  when 
he  sank  upon  the  floor  and  was  dead.  Then  we 
heard  from  the  newspajjers  that  in  a  time  of  suf- 
picion  and  official  knavetr,  when  even  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  felt  obliged  to  say  of  Mr.  Seward 
in  his  eulogy  that  he  did  not  sell  himself,  we 
heard  that  the  Mayor  was  perfectly  pure-handed, 
that  no  breath  of  doubt  ever  tarnished  his  in- 
tegrity, that  as  a  merchant  and  a  roan  he  was 
absolutely  honest,  however  whimsical  and  way- 
ward, and  that  if  obstinate  and  antiquated,  be 
was  yet  a  strong,  stalwart,  upright  magustrate  and 
citizen. 

Certainly  when  a  conspicnons  man  lies  sudden- 
ly dead  it  is  not  the  moment  to  rehearse  his  de- 
fects, unless  he  be  a  man  whose  character  and 
career  are  to  sen-e  as  a  warning  and  not  as  an 
example.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  while  thb  is 
true,  is  it  necessary  to  insist  de  mortmis  nil  msi 
bonum.  Death  is  not  a  sponge  to  wipe  away  the 
memory  of  a  bad  life.  But  shall  we  tell  the  truth 
only  of  dead  men  ?  The  papers  spoke  truly  of 
the  Mayor,  but  it  was  a  strain  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  hear.  How  it  would  have  warmed 
his  heart,  had  he  lived,  to  arise  the  next  morn- 
ing and  open  his  papers  to  read  in  them  such 
kindly  words !  He  would  not  have  believed  his 
eyes.  He  would  have  suspected  some  glamour. 
But  as  he  saw  that  it  was  no  trick  of  his  spec- 
tacles, bat  was  indeed  true,  how  happy  he  would 
have  been,  and  with  what  renewed  seal  he  would 
have  nndertaken  his  duties!  Not  to  have  felt 
himself  at  bay,  to  be  sure  that  his  sincerity  was 
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conceded,  however  bis  acts  might  be  criticised 
and  regretted,  would  have  so  cheered  his  soul 
that  those  acts  might  very  well  have  been  differ- 
ent. A  soft  answer,  says  old  wisdom,  tameth 
away  wrath. 

The  moral  of  this  little  sermon  we  hope  is 
plain  enough.  It  is  not,  as  the  mighty  press 
might  imagine — if  it  could  ever  be  suspected  of 
imagining  a  vain  thing— that  publio  men  are  not 
to  Im  criticised  and  censored  because  thev  may 
die  suddenly,  nor  because  they  may  be  honest 
and  obstinate,  but  it  is  that  criticism  of  a  public 
man  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  eulogies  of  his 
honesty  and  purity  suddenly  intervening  may  not 
seem  ludicrous  and  half-remorseful.  Public 
men  are  neither  such  symmetrical  saints  nor  sin- 
ners as  their  portraits  in  the  press  would  lead  us 
to  suppose.  They  are  of  very  mixed  materials, 
and  act  from  very  mixed  motives.  .  They  may 
do  things  which  seem  selfish  and  inexcusable, 
and  which  upon  the  part  of  some  are  unprinci- 
pled, but  they  can  not  ail  bo  justly  charged  with 
degradation  and  depravity  because  they  did  the 
wrong  thing.  For  instance,  there  is  the  salary 
grab,  as  it  is  called,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  such  sharp  comment,  and  which  was  a  great 
wrong.  There  were  men  of  the  best  intentions, 
as  far  from  thieves  and  swindlers  even  as  the 
writers  in  the  press  who  have  so  loftily  denounced 
them,  who  voted  for  the  wrong.  They  were 
thoughtless,  or  sophisticated,  or  ignorant,  but 
they  were  not  designing  knaves.  They  were, 
however,  'Mumped"  with  those  who  were,  and 
all  were  left  for  execution  together.  The  press 
judgment  in  such  cases  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
tribunal  of  justice  during  the  French  terror.  The 
prisoners  were  brought  in,  a  general  accusation 


was  read,  the  culprits  were  identified,  and  they 
were  guillotined  before  sunset. 

Criticism  of  public  men  may  be  naade  reason- 
ably and  honorably,  or  it  may  be  made  as  GifTord 
wrote  literary  criticisms  in  the  Quarterly^  and  as 
literary  slaughter  was  done  in  Blackwood  and 
Fraser,  It  can  not  be  made,  indeed,  without  a 
strong  sense  of  justice  and  natural  candor,  and 
it  may  be  as  severe  and  incisive  as  Mr.  Lecky's 
and  Professor  Caimes's  recent  reviews  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  history  of  Ireland.  The  rule  should  be 
not  to  **  speak  him  fair,"  but  to  speak  him  true. 
Indignation  and  severity  are  just  as  legitimate  as 
praise.  It  is  only  affected  wrath  and  rhetorical  se- 
verity and  a  confusion  of  sincere  error  with  dishon- 
est intention  that  are  to  bo  condemned.  A  man, 
indeed,  may  do  enormous  mischief  with  his  sincere 
error,  and  the  Inquisition  has  been  represented  as 
the  work  of  men  of  honest  purpose.  But  that 
is  no  reason  for  implying  that  they  are  dishonest, 
nor  for  speaking  of  offenders  infinitely  smaller 
and  unimportant  as  if  they  were  idiots  or  mad. 

'iliere  are  those  who  think  that  we  can  hot  deal 
with  public  affairs  except  in  a  coarse  and  whole- 
sale manner ;  that  if  you  want  people  to  hear,  yon 
must  shout  at  the  top  of  Tour  lungs ;  and  if  you 
wuh  to  perauade  them  toat  a  roan  has  made  a 
mistake,  yon  must  vociferously  accuse  him  of 
parricide.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  feeling  which 
made  Ilaydon  think  that  big  pictures  were  high 
art,  and  which  convinces  a  jaded  gourmand  that 
notliing  which  is  not  smothered  in  mustard  and 
fiery  with  Cayenne  has  any  flavor.  It  is  a  view 
not  worth  considering.  But  one  which  is  well 
worth  considering  is  that  we  should  so  speak  of 
public  men  living  that  our  words  over  their  dead 
bodies  shall  not  seem  hollow  or  formal. 


&M^  tM^x\\  %tiA 


THERE  is  nothing  in  ihii  Ufe  of  Samuel  MorUt 
LL,D.  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  by  Samuel 
Irknjbus  Primk,  that  colls  for  the  semi-apologetic 
preface  which  introduces  it.  If  Dr.  Prime  had 
but  scant  materials  for  the  work,  the  work  itself 
does  not  indicate  the  fact.  The  volume,  which 
is  a  goodly  octavo  of  nearly  800  pages,  has  not 
an  uninteresting  page,  not  a  letter  or  a  docu- 
ment which  we  would  wish  omitted.  The  life 
of  Professor  Morse  is  divided  into  tliree  parts : 
the  first  includes  his  career  as  an  artist,  which 
occupied  just  one-half  of  his  life ;  the  second 
was  employed  in  the  establishment  of  the  tele- 
graph ;  the  last  sliows  the  rewards  he  received 
and  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  mankind. 
The  story  of  his  life  has  been  so  recently  told  in 
the  newspapers  and  the  magazines  that  an  epit- 
ome of  it  here  would  be  superfluous.  One  fact 
in  that  life,  which  Dr.  Prime  brings  out  very 
clearly,  renders  the  work  worthv  the  study  of  all 
young  men.  The  conception  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph did  not  flash  uncaused  upon  the  mind  of 
Professor  Morse.  Years  of  patient  study  were 
preparing  him  for  it,  though  he  knew  it  not — 
study  devoted  to  science,  first  in  college  and 
subsequently  in  later  manhood,  and  to  practical 
mechanics  in  connection  with  his  invention  of 
what  he  humorously  called  "  Morse's  patent  me- 
tallic double-headed  ocean-drinker  and  delnge- 


spoater  valve  pump-boxes ;"  and  the  lesson  of 
his  life  is  that  which  is  taught  by  the  lives  of  all 
truly  great  men,  namely,  that  success  is  never 
the  result  of  a  lucky  intuition,  but  always  of  pa- 
tience, persistence,  and  assiduity. 

The  same  lesson  is  not  less  eloquently  enforced 
by  the  story  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Mr. 
Brauey  (Roberts  Brothers),  by  8ir  Abthus 
Helps.  If  there  is  any  profession  in  which  the 
highest  honor  has  been  popularly  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  success,  it  is  that  of  a  railroad 
contractor.  Mr.  Brassey  was  one  of  the  largest 
contractora,  and  is  said  to  have  accumulated  the 
greatest  wealth  ever  known  to  have  been  amassed 
by  the  direct  and  productive  industry  of  a  single 
man.  His  undertakings  extended  not  only  nil 
over  Great  Britain  and  into  Europe,  but  into  the 
far  East  and  into  the  American  continent.  His 
success  was  achieved  not  only  without  the  viola- 
tion of  principles  of  commercial  honor,  but  with- 
out leaving  a  stain  upon  a  truly  Christian  char- 
acter ;  and  he  demonstrated  by  his  life  that  the 
highest  success  Is  not  only  consistent  with  an 
unstained  integrity  and  an  unsullied  honor,  but 
is  built  upon  them.  Sir  Arthur  has  admirably 
told  the  story  of  an  admirable  life.        ^ 

We  can  not  too  highly  commend  Mr.  Charles 
Nordhoff's  Politic*  for  Young  Americans  (Har- 
per and  Brothers).    The  author's  scope  and  par- 
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pose,  his  high  moral  and  even  religions  tone,  his 
thorough  appreciation  of  free  institutions,  his 
comprehensive  grasp  of  fundamental  principles, 
his  strong  common-sense,  and  his  clear  and  com- 
pact style,  combine  to  render  his  work  an  excep- 
tionally admirable  one.     '*The  book,'' says  our 
author,  ''grew  out  of  an  attempt,  in  a  few  let- 
ter, to  instruct  my  oldest  son  in  the  political 
knowledge  which  every  American  boy  ought  to 
possess  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
I  found  my  subject  much  larger  than  I  at  first 
imagined ;  but  interest  in  the  attempt  led  me 
on,  and  what  was  begun  originally  for  one  boy 
is  here  printed  for  the  use  of  others."    Its  use- 
fubiess  will  not,  however,  be  confined  to  boys. 
Mr.  Nordhoff  possesses  the  ability  of  writing  in 
a  style  calculated  to  interest  alike  the  thought- 
ful of  all  ages.    The  chapters  on  ''labor  and 
capital,"  on  "strikes,"  and  on  "trades-unions" 
are  worihy  of  being  printed  as  tracts  for  general 
circulation ;  and  those  on  "  money,"  "  bank- 
notes," and  "more  greenbacks"  could  be  ad- 
vantageously studied  by  the  members  of  Con- 
gress.   Mr.  Nordhoff  believes  that  religion  is  the 
basis  of  liberty;  that  "to  be  a  good  citizen  of 
the  United  States  one  ought  to  be  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  believe  in  and 
act  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus."    He  urges  as 
a  fundamental  truth  in  American  politics  that 
"  the  coui*se  of  life  which  is  calculated  to  fit 
your  immortal  part  for  the  future  and  spiritual 
life  is  also  that  course  which  will  make  you  a 
good  citizen  of  the  United  States."    He  urges  as 
the  first  duty  of  good  citizenship  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  standard  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence in  personal  character.    He  flames  out  with 
a  healthy  vehemence  against  demagogism  of  ev- 
ery description.     He  is,  in  a  philoso])hical,  not 
a  party  sense,  a  thorough  democrat    "  Govern- 
ments are  necessary  evils ;"  "  laws  should  be  few 
in  number  and  simple  in  structure ;"  forcible  in- 
terference in  State  affairs  by  the  Eederal  govern- 
ment, "except  for  special,  temporary,  and  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  as  to  quell 'a'-sudden  riot, 
is  unwise  and  dangerous."    He  discountenances 
interference  with  the  railroads  or  the  manage- 
ment of  telegraphs  by  the  central  government, 
or  of  markets  by  the  city  governments.     He  de- 
nies the  power  of  government  to  create  money ; 
characterizes  the  legislation  which  made  paper 
money  a  legal  tender  as  a  practical  robbery ; 
urges  not  only  a  specie  basis,  but  a  measurable 
return  to  specie  payments,  embracing  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  paper  money  less  than  five  dollars 
in  value ;  condemns  all  obstructions  and  impedi- 
ments to  free  commerce ;  characterizes  protec- 
tion to  home  industry  as  simply  "an  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  of  free  exchange ;"  explains 
very  clearly  the  nature  of  capital,  and  shows  the 
laborer*s  interest  in  its  protection  ;  and  closes  by 
describing  in  some  detail  the  features  of  the 
American  political  system,  including  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  limits  and  the 
relations  of  the  town,  county.  State,  and  Federal 
governments.    In  commending  so  cordially  his 
book  we  do  not  signify  our  approval  of  all  its 
political  principles.    It  is  not  always  even  self- 
consistent     If  "free  government  is  a  political 
application  of  the  Christian  theory  of  life,"  then 
governments  are  not  "  necessary  evils ;"  and  if 
the  principles  of  freedom  inculcated  on  page  19 
are  sound,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  minority 


should  not  have  a  right  to  carry  paper  currency 
if  they  prefer  it  to  silver,  nor  why  a  father  should 
not  have  the  right  to  send  his  children  to  a  pri- 
vate rather  than  a  public  school  if  he  peraonally 
prefers  to  do  so.  But  no  man  could  have  writ- 
ten with  Mr.  Nordhoff's  vigor  on  political  sub- 
jects and  not  have  crossed  the  convictions  of 
some  of  his  readers,  who  will  ask,  and  have  a 
right  to  ask,  of  him  only  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive statement  of  his  own  views. 

There  is  enough  of  graphic  description  and  ro- 
mantic adventure  in  the  Remains  of  Lost  Em- 
pires (Harper  and  Brothers),  by  P.  V.  N.  Mtbrs, 
to  give  it  interest  as  a  book  of  travels.     A  more 
substantial  value  attaclies  to  it,  however,  because 
it  carries  us  not  merely  into  another  world,  but 
into  the  old  world,  to  the  land  which  both  sci- 
ence and  Scripture  combine  to  indicate  as  the 
birth-place  of  civilization,  if  not  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  the  cities,  now  in  ruins,  which  were 
once  all  alive  with  the  commercial  and  political 
conflicts,  the  scientific  investigations,  the  domes- 
tic hopes  and  fenrs  and  loves,  and  the  religions 
aspirations,  which  an  inexplicable  progress  has 
transferred  from  those  once  populous  but  now 
deserted  sites  to  Europe  and  America.     The  au- 
thor and  his  brother — the  latter  sickened  and  died 
during  the  journey — after  spending  a  summer  in 
Europe  and  the  fall  in  E^^pt  and  Palestine, 
commenced  the  tour  whose  record  constitutes 
this  volume.     His  story  begins  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  the  Tadmor  of 
Scripture,  the  site  of  which  the  reader  may  find 
on  any  map  of  Asiatic  Turkey  about  100  miles 
northeast  of  Damascus.     Thence  the  brothers 
pursued  their  appointed  course,  getting  some 
glimpses  of  the  mined  cities  of  Northern  Syria ; 
traveling  across  the  Mesopotamian  plains;  spend- 
ing some  time  in  studying  the  ruins  of  Nineveh; 
floating  down  the  Tigris;  visiting,  in  passing,  Bag- 
dad, the  only  living  city  of  any  note  in  a  region 
filled  with  the  entombed  cities  of  dead  monarch- 
ies ;  examining  with  greater  interest  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  which  are  described  graphically ;  pur- 
suing their  course  down  the  river  Tigris  to  the 
Persian  Gulf;  diRembarking  at  Bushire ;  thence 
traveling  across  Persia,  through  Shiraz,  with  its 
mosques;  its   beautiful   gardens,  its  miserable 
mud  wallfl,  and  its  heaps  of  filth  and  rubbish ; 
visiting' the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  with  the  remains 
of  its  wot)derful  palatial  edifices,  the  royal  resi- 
dences of  Cynis,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artax- 
erxes ;  thence  by  a  journey,  long  in  fact,  though 
shoit  in  the  nan-ative,  to  the  lovely  Vale  of  Cash- 
mere, in  Northern  India,  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Himalayas,  the  description  of  which,  with 
the  city  which  bears  its  name,  is  too  brief;  and 
thence  southeast  to  Calcutta,  getting  on  the  route 
a  glimpse  at  the  monuments  of  the  great  Mogul 
Empire  in  India,  and  the  evidences  of  more  re- 
cent progress  in  the  East     If  this  rapid  riswmi 
of  a  book  remarkably  full  of  well-compacted  in- 
formation does  not  give  our  readers  an  appetizing 
idea  of  the  volume,  we  have  done  it  an  injustice. 
The  style  is  clear,  the  descriptions  simple  but 
life-like,  and  the  author's  judgment  on  disputed 
and  doubtful  ({uestions  always  fair  and  generally 
sound.    The  book  g^ves  evidence  of  consider- 
able research  in  the  works  of  the  ablest  investi- 
gators, in  connection  with  personal  observation. 
John  Stuart  Mill*b  System  of  Logic  (Harper 

aad  Brothers)  is  unquestionably  his  ablest  work, 
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and  that  on  which  bis  fatitre  repatation  will 
chiefly  depend.  As  certainly  his  Three  JSiM^a 
on  Religion  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.)  is  the  one  least 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  admirers,  or  to 
the  advocates  of  that  school  of  thought  of  which 
he  is  the  most  distinguished  representative.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  second  of  these  works  is  only  the 
corollary  of  the  first.  The  Eemys  are  the  appli- 
cation to  -the  sphere  of  religion  of  the  principles 
so  clearly  incalcated  and  so  vigorously  enforced 
in  the  iogicy  and  he  only  will  fully  andenstand 
either  who  reads  the  experiences  out  of  which 
they  were  evolved,  as  they  are  recorded  in  Mr. 
Mill's  autobiography.  The  essence  of  Mr.  Mill's 
system  of  philosophy  is  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
derived  from  oar  observation,  and  all  reasoning 
is  inductive.  According  to  him,  there  are  no 
necessary  truths.  The  definitions  of  geometry, 
for  example,  do  not  correspond  to  any  thing  we 
observe  in  nature,  nor  to  any  thing  which  we  can 
conceive  in  our  mind.  "A  line  as  defined  by 
geometers  is  wholly  inconceivable.  We  can  rea^ 
son  abont  a  line  as  if  it  had  no  breadth,  because 
wo  have  a  power  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  control  we  can  exercise  over  the  operations 
of  oar  minds — the  power  when  a  perception  is 
present  to  our  senses,  or  a  conception  to  oar  in- 
tellects, of  attending  to  a  part  only  of  that  per- 
ception or  conception  instead  of  the  whole.  But 
we  can  not  conceive  a  line  without  breadth ;  we 
can  form  no  mental  picture  of  such  a  line.  AH 
the  lines  which  we  have  in  onr  minds  are  lines 
possessing  breadth.  If  any  one  donbts  this,  we 
may  refer  him  to  his  own  experience."  Apply- 
ing this  principle  to  logic,  Mr.  Mill  repudiates  in 
toto  the  syllogistic  method,  or  rather  maintains 
that  the  major  premise  of  the  syllogism  is  never 
the  starting-point  of  a  logical  process,  but  always 
a  result  which  has  been  reached  by  induction. 
"All  inference  is  from  particulars  to  particulars ; 
general  |At>positions  are  merely  registers  of  such 
infereinces  already  made."  Even  the  principle 
that  every  eflTect  most  have  a  cause  is  denied  to 
be  an  original  or  necessary  intuition,  and  is  as- 
serted to  be  a  generalized  belief  which  is  gradu- 
ally acquired  as  the  result  of  extensive  induction. 
He  accordingly  maintains,  with  that  remorseless 
following  out  of  his  premiss  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions  which  is  one  of  his  eminent  charac- 
teristics, that  *'  in  distant  parts  of  the  stellar  re- 
gions, where  the  phenomena  may  be  entirely  un- 
like those  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  would 
be  folly  to  affirm  that  this  general  law  prevails." 
Of  this  system  of  philosophy,  which  denies  all 
intuitions,  whether  spiritual  or  intellectual,  and 
refers  all  knowledge  to  observation,  Mr.  Mill's 
Syetem  of  Logic  must  take  rank  as  the  clearest, 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  self-con- 
sistent exposition  in  the  English  language.  Nor 
is  its  value  confined  to  those  who  accept  this 
philosophy,  fur  they  who  deny  it  will  still  find  in 
this  treatise  an  invaluable  presentation  of  those 
laws  which  govern  in  that  domain  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  recognized  only  by  or  through  the 
senses. 

The  Three  E$aaye  on  Religion — the  last  of 
which,  on  Thei$»i,  is  Mr.  Mills  latest  work,  and 
the  most  important  in  the  volume — are  devot- 
ed to  a  consideration  of  the  scientific  evidences 
of  religion,  that  is,  the  logical  evidences,  npon 
the  assumption  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived 
from  observation  of  sensible  phenomena.    The 


conclusions  to  which  he  arrives,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  which  in  the  main  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist, provided  his  fundamental  assnroption  be 
granted,  are  those  of  a  purely  pagan  philosophy. 
They  are,  in  brief— and  we  state  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  words — that  "in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  adaptations 
in  nature  afibrd  a  large  balance  of  probability  in 
favor  of  creation  by  intelligence,"  while  "it  is 
equally  certain  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  proba- 
bility ;"  that  the  €rod  who  is  thus  pointed  out  to 
us  by  a  stndy  of  nature  is  certainly  not  omnipo- 
tent, probably  not  omniscient,  and  not  at  all  to 
be  i^egarded  as  all-benevolent;  "a  Being  of 
great  but  limited  power,  how  or  by  what  limited 
we  can  not  even  conjecture ;  of  great  and  per- 
haps unlimited  intelligence,  but  perhaps  also 
more  narrowly  limited  than  his  power;  who 
desires,  and  pays  some  regard  to,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  but  who  seems  to  have 
other  motives  of  action  which  he  cares  more  for, 
and  who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  created 
the  universe  for  that  purpose  alone."  This 
Great  Unknown  is,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  a  Be- 
ing whose  benevolence  is  so  uncertain  that,  after 
making  all  necessary  deductions,  "some  may 
doubt  whether  there  remains  any  balance,'*  and 
who  has  allowed  pain  in  the  world  not  to  sub- 
serve a  higher  purpose,  but  because  "  of  a  clum- 
siness in  the  contrivance  employed."  For  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  Mr.  Mill  finds  no  scien- 
tific, that  is,  no  sensible,  evidence,  and  our  hope 
of  a  life  beyond  the  grave^he  rests  wholly  upon 
oar  imagination,  "  the  whole  domain  of  the  su- 
pernatural being  removed  from  the  region  of  be- 
lief into  that  of  simple  hope."  If  our  theolo- 
gians could  learn  from  the  stndy  of  this  treatise 
how  utterly  in  vain  is  the  endeavor  to  prove  by 
a  pnrely  scientific  process  the  truths  of  religion 
without  appealing  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
and  if  our  psychologists  could  learn  that  science 
alone — that  i?,  the  knowledge  that  is  derived  fi'om 
and  based  on  observation — can  never  satisfy  the 
religious  nof  even  the  social  aspirations  of  roan- 
kind,  Mr.  Mill's  Three  Esma  on  Religion  might 
safely  be  regarded  as  not  the  least  valuable  of 
his  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

B.  L.  Farjrov  has  written  no  better  story 
than  Jeatie  Trim  (Harper  and  Brothers),  none 
other,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  so  good.  It  is  sim- 
ple and  natural  and  true  throughout.  Joahua 
Marvel  began  as  well,  but  Jeaaie  Trim  docs  not 
foil  off  from  nature  into  the  melodrama,  as  Joahua 
Marvel  did.  The  life  is  not  more  true  to  nature 
than  the  life  of  Blade-o'-Grasa^  but  it  is  a  pleas- 
anter,  happier  life.  The  story  is  a  longer  one, 
and  so  in  some  respects  a  truer  test  of  the  artist, 
than  Bread-and'Cheeae  and  Kiaaea,  while  it  is 
certainly  better  sustained  than  London^a  Heart, 
Chris  Carey  takes  his  place  among  the  shadow 
children  of  fiction,  not  exactly  next  to  Darid 
Copperfield — there  is  nothing  next  to  that  wont 
derif ul  picture  of  child  life,  and  nothing  in  Chris 
Carey  at  all  resembling  it — but  inferior  to  none 
else  that  we  recall.  And  the  dear  mother,  whose 
fidelity  of  love  is  the  central  feature  of  the  book 
— a  love  that  radiates  poverty,  and  even  makes 
beggary  for  her  child's  sake  a  sublime  act  of 
self-devotion — is  a  nobler  portraiture  of  mother- 
love  than  any  which  Dickens  has  given  to  the 
world.     The'  sacredness  of  the  love  between 
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mother  and  child,  which  gives  its  quaint  title  to 
Bread-and' Cheese  ami  Kisses,  is  a  favorite  theme 
with  Faijeon,  and  the  very  fact  ought  to  make 
him,  as  he  is,  a  favorite  story-teller  with  those 
who  find  inspiration  in  a  love  which  is  not  and 
can  not  be  degraded  by  passion.  How  such  a 
love  makes  sacred  all  life  and  radiant  all  experi- 
ences— this  is  the  central  and  illuminating  beauty 
of  Jessie  Trim,  How  at  length  this  love,  sancti- 
fying sorrow,  turns  the  misanthrope  into  a  true 
lover  of  his  kind,  and  gently  takes  from  his 
hands  Faine's  Age  of  Reason  to  put  a  Bible  in 
its  pUce — this  is  the  issue  of  Jessie  Trim,  which, 
to  its  portraiture  of  the  highest  forms  of  domes- 
tic aflTection,  adds,  not  obtrusively,  but  with  gentle 
suggestion,  the  yet  more  sacredlovo  which  finds 
in  time  of  trouble  a  rest,  a  hope,  and  a  strength 
in  God.  His  previous  stories  prove  Faijeon  to 
be  a  humane  and  philanthropic  writer.  Jessie 
Trim  gives  a  hint  of  a  true  religious  power  not 
yet,  let  ns  hope,  fully  put  forth. 

BBIEFER  NOnCEa 

D.  Applbtov  and  Co.  publish  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  Alexander  Bain's  Logic^  De- 
ductive and  Inductive,  Mr.  Bain,  without  de- 
nying the  existence  of  a  spiritual  principle  in 
man,  independent  of  a  cerebral  organisation,  may 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
expositors  of  materialism,  and  rests  nearly  if 
not  all  his  explanations  of  psychological  phenom« 
ena  upon  materialistic  analogies.  Except  for 
his  larger  use  of  the  4jscoveries  of  modern  phys- 
iology, his  Logic  does  not  materially  difier  from 
the  greater  work,  founded  upon  the  same  sys- 
tem, of  his  master,  John  Stuart  Mill. — Tha  Scot- 
tish Philosophy,  by  James  M*Co8H,  LL.D.  (Rob- 
ert Carter  and  Brothers),  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  philosophy.  No  country, 
unless  it  be  Geimany,  has  made  so  great  and  so 
diverse  contributions  to  mental  science  as  Scot- 
land, and  even  Kant,  the  greatest  of  German 
metaphysicians,  was  descended  from  Scottish 
parentage.  Dr.  M'Cosh  traces  the  history  of 
Scottish  philosophy  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century  in  a  series  of  sketches  which 
contain  at  once  biographies  of  the  leading  think- 
ers, a  brief  and  fair  exposition  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  a  clear  but  concise  critieissm  upon 
them. 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby's  Expository  Notes  on 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (Robert  Carter  and  Broth- 
ers) is  a  model  of  a  practical  and  popular  com- 
mentary for  Sabbath-school  teachers.  The  au- 
thor gives  succinctly  such  information  as  is  nec- 
essary for  an  understanding  of  the  sacred  history, 
evades  no  difilculties,  but  does  not  enhance  them 
by  reporting  multiform  and  conflicting  explana- 
tions. He,  however,  scarcely  makes  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  really  per- 
plex many  persons  respecting  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Joshua  and  its  represen- 
tations of  the  Divine  character  and  dealing. — 
The  Paraclete  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.) 
is  in  form  an  essay  on  the  personality  and  min- 
istry of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  is  in  reality  a  spir- 
itual argument  for  the  reality  and  spirituality  of 
supernatural  religion.  The  author  is  an  origi- 
nal and  independent  thinker  of  the  intuitive 
school — Of  all  the  various  attempted  classifica- 
tions of  the  Scripture  teaching,  according  to  doc- 
trine and  ethical  subjects,  the  best  is  the  least 


pretentious,  The  Bible  Text -Book  (American 
Tract  Society).  The  new  edition  is  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  old,  and  its  value  is  en- 
hanced by  the  maps  and  tables  which  accompany 
it.— rAe  ChHstian  in  the  World  (Roberts  Broth- 
ers), by  Rev.  B.  W.  Fauncb,  is  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical setting  forth  of  religion  in  its  applications 
to  daily  life.  Its  characteristic  power  is  not  that 
of  original  thought,  brilliant  imagination,  fervid 
feeling,  or  sensational  rhetoric,  but  simple,  plain, 
practical,  American  common-sense. — Langk's 
dnnmentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  American  edi- 
tion (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  embraces  a 
rhythmical  version,  with  introduction  and  anno- 
tation by  Professor  Tatlee  Lewis,  a  common* 
tary  by  Otto  Zockler,  translated  by  Professor 
L.  J.  Evans,  with  a  general  introduction  to  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Bible  by  Philip  Schaff. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Book  of  Job  within  the  reach  of  the  Ameri- 
can student. — Harper  and  Brothers  publish  in  a 
convenient  form  for  reference,  for  those  who  do- 
sire  to  keep  themselves  acquainted  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  controversy  l^tween  ecclesiasticism 
and  liberty,  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  I%e 
Vatican  Decrees,  with  a  history  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  the  English  and  LAtin  text  of  the 
Papal  SylUbus  and  the  Vatican  Decrees  them- 
selves, by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 

Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff'b  work  on  the  Cont' 
munistic  Societies  of  the  United  States  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  fills  a  gap  in  the  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  our  American  society.  The  only  anal- 
ogous work  in  American  literature  is  that  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Noyes,  who  is  himself  the  head  of  the 
Oneida  Community,  and  therefore  not  one  to 
whom  the  American  public  would  naturally  \ock 
for  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  American  so- 
cialism. Mr.  NordhoflT 's  keen  observation,  thor- 
ough intellectual  integrity,  purity  of  spirit,  and 
inartificial  style  particularly  fit  him  for  the  work 
which  he  has  undertaken.'  The  book  is  hand- 
somely and  eUiborately  illustrated. — IsmaiHa 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  is  the  title  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  narrative  of  his  expedition  to  Central 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  or- 
ganized by  Ismail,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  Of 
this  expedition,  one  of  the  remarkable  events  of 
the  present  decade,  we  have  already  given  an  ac- 
count in  the  pages  of  this  Magaxine.  We  need 
hera  only  add  that  the  narrative,  which  in  the  En- 
glish edition  filled  two  volumes,  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican edition  comprised,  without  the  omission  of 
any  material,  in  one  handsome  royal  octavo  of 
a  little  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  is  furnished 
with  maps,  portraits,  and  upwards  of  fifty  full- 
page  illuKtrations.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest, 
as  it  is  the  most  important,  book  of  travels  of  the 
year,  and  is  a  worthy  companion  to  Scbwein* 
furth's  Heart  of  Africa^ 

It  must  certainly  be  regarded  ns  a  somewhat 
singular  fact  that  the  two  ablest  writers  on  Amer- 
ican institutions  are  of  foreign  extraction — De 
Tocqueville  and  Francis  Likber.  The  latter  s 
treatise  on  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-  Government  (J. 
B.  Lippincott  and  Co.)  has  for  many  years  been 
regarded,  despite  some  natural  inaccuracies  in  the 
first  edition,  as  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  in  American  liceratare, 
the  more  valuable  because  of  its  clear  peitseption 
of  some  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  our  own 
times.    It  has  been  not  only  the  text-book  in 
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oar  colleges,  bat  the  instnictor  of  some  of  oar 
ablest  puUic  men,  and  its  lessons  have  re-appear- 
ed in  the  rostrnm,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press,  be- 
fore audiences  that  knew  not  the  source  of  the 
wisdom  which  they  applauded.  The  present 
edition,  prepared  by  Thbodobe  D.  WooLdsT, 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  second  edi- 
tion, published  in  1869. — ^The  alterations  made 
by  Mr.  Gboroe  P.  Mabsh  in  Man  and  Nature 
render  it  reall?  a  new  book,  and  entitle  it  to  its 
new  name.  The  Earth  as  modified  by  Human 
Action  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.).  Its 
character  is  indicated  by  tUb  motto  on  its  title- 
page,  ''Not  all  the  winds  and  storms  and  earth- 
Snakes  and  seas  and  seasons  of  the  world  have 
one  so  much  to  revolutionize  the  earth  as  man, 
the  power  of  an  endless  life,  has  done  since  the 
day  he  came  forth  upon  it,  and  received  domin- 
ion over  it."  This  assertion  of  Dr.  Bushnell 
receives  abundant  demonstration  and  illustration 
in  the  volume,  which  is,  indeed,  overcrowded 
with  suggestive  fiicts,  grouped  upon  philosoph- 
ical principles,  however,  and  burdensome  only 
because  the  most  retentive  memory  fails  to  retain 
them,  or  even  fnlly  the  principles  which  they  il- 
lustrate. Modem  science  has  taught  so  much 
the  dominion  of  nature  over  man  that  it  is 
healthful  to  get  the  opposing  truth  so  clearly  put 
and  so  well  fortified. 

Jack's  Sister  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  a  story 
of  a  woman's  fidelity  to  her  trust,  somewhat 
complicated  in  plot,  not  altogether  attractive  in 
the  characters  portrayed,  but  more  than  re- 
deemed from  any  derect  in  these  respects  by 
the  singular  sweetness  and  power  of  Enid's  char- 
acter.— Atherstone  Priory,  by  L.  N.  Comtk 
(Estes  and  Lauriat),  reverses  the  most  common 
course  of  novels.  Generally  it  is  the  woman's 
love  and  patience  which  redeem  the  fitful,  the 
imperious,  or  the  headstrong  man ;  in  this  story 
it  is  the  strong,  patient,  and  fiuthful  love  of  the 
man  which  tran^rms  the  imperious  and  willful 
woman.  His  one  lapse  sets  in  the  stronger  con- 
trsst  the  strength  of  his  patient  love  that  re- 
strained a  temper  which  could  be  hot  and  im- 
petooos.— TAe  King  o/No-Landy  by  B.  L.  Fax- 


JBOK  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a  Christmas 
story,  full  of  queer,  quaint  fancies,  woven  into 
a  fabric  of  sweet  love.  Its  political  moral  does 
not  indicate  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
author  for  the  republican  movement  in  Great 
Britain. — The  Treasure  Hunters,  by  the  author 
of  Ship  Ahoy  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  of  much 
the  same  character  as  its  predecessor;  its  in- 
terest consists  in  the  liveliness  of  its  movement 
and  the  variety  and  rapid  succession  of  its  ex- 
citing incidents. — ToinettSy  by  Hbnbt  Chdrton 
(J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.),  is  a  book  of  considerable 
power,  but  power  not  wisely  employed,  and  turns 
too  much  on  sensual  passion  to  be  a  thoroughly 
healthy  book.  The  scene  is  in  the  Southern 
States ;  the  incidents  grow  eut  of  the  late  war, 
and  the  relations  between  the  freed  people  and 
the  whites.  The  lesson,  if  we  read  it  aright,  is 
one  which  the  power  neither  of  philosophy  nor 
of  fiction  can  commend  to  the  common  senti- 
ment of  mankind. — Tho  lAttie  Classics  (J.  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.)  comprise  four  little  pocket  vol- 
umes, each  containing  a  number  of  selections  of 
short  stories,  such  as  have  become  classicak  The 
editor,  Rossitsb  Johwbom,  has  exercised  excel- 
lent discrimination  in  his  selection ;  and  the  se- 
ries is  commendable  especially  to  the  traveler, 
who  often  wants  a  readable  book  in  a  convenient 
form  for  easy  carriage. — More  Bedtime  Stories, 
by  LouMB  Chawdlbb  Moulton  (Roberts  Broth- 
ers), keeps  up  the  reputation  of  its  author.  There 
are  fifteen  stories  in  the  volume ;  they  all  ap- 
peal to  the  younger  class  of  readers. — Equally 
good  in  a  different  way  is  Susak  Coolidgb'b 
last  volume,  Mtschie/'s  Thanksgivinp  (Roberts 
Brothers).  The  first  story  gives  title  to  the  vol- 
ume.— Mr.  RosBiTBR  Raymond  is  in  the  habit 
of  reading  every  Christmas  a  story,  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  to  the  Sabbath-school  of  Plymouth 
Church.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  the  genesis 
of  I%e  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  other  People  (J. 
B.  Ford  and  Co.).  In  that  case  Plymouth  Sab- 
bath-school is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  good 
fortune.  Mr.  Raymond  is  a  rare  story-tdler, 
and  in  his  best  mood  when  he  is  telling  stories 
to  children. 


§tMs  kmiik  %mxt 


eUVMABY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROOBB8& 

ASTRONOMICAL  news  has  been  remarkar 
bly  uninteresting  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, but  we  are  happily  able  to  annonnce  that 
telegraphic  dispatches  from  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere state  that  the  observations  of  the  transit 
of  Venus  on  the  8th  of  December  were  complete- 
ly successful  The  partial  fiulures  at  Nagasaki 
and  Hobart-Town,  caused  by  cloudiness,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  not  appreciably  afibct  the  result. 

The  Hamburg  Observatory,  established  over 
thirty  years  ago,  has  lately  sent  forth  the  first 
number  of  its  official  publications,  in  the  shape 
of  a  memoir  by  Helmert  on  the  stars  of  the  clus- 
ter in  Sobieski's  Shield.  The  principal  works 
of  a  similar  character  that  have  been  published 
consist  of  Bessel's  observations  of  the  Pleiades, 
Hall's  observations  of  the  cluster  in  Persens,  and 
Lamont's  observations  of  the  same  cluster  that 
has  been  now  studied  a  second  time  by  Helmert, 
Vol.  L.~Na  S97.~80 


Works  of  this  class  are  considered  by  astrono- 
mers to  be  of  great  value  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  future  study  of  the  relative  movements  of 
the  individual  members  of  these  groups  of  stars ; 
and  Professor  Helmert  has,  by  comparison  of  his 
own  observations  with  those  made  in  1886  by  La- 
mont,  been  able  to  develop  any  changes  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  stars  that  may  have  oc- 
curred during  the  interval  between  1886  and  1 870. 
This  comparison  in  general  confirms  the  earlier 
observations  of  Lament,  and  only  a  few  discord- 
ances are  to  be  noticed ;  and  at  some  future  time, 
when  it  becomes  desirable  to  renew  these  obser- 
vations, Helmert  will  be  considered  as  having 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study,  in 
that  he  has,  with  a  laige  refractor,  so  closely  ex- 
amined the  stars  recorded  in  the  present  work. 

A  physical  observatory  is  to  be  established  in 
Paris,  probably  under  the  superintendence  of 
Janssen.    In  the  scope  of  its  labors  it  will  prob- 
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ably  be  similar  to  the  new  observatories  in  Ger- 
many and  India. 

Professor  Ferrel  has  presented  to  the  world 
the  results  of  many  years'  investigation  into  the 
subject  of  the  tides.  This  memoir,  developed 
in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  will  probably  for  a  long  time  remain  the 
most  comprehensive  and  the  most  practically  use- 
ful work  on  the  subject.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  treated  concisely,  and  yet  with  the  greatest 
generality,  and  the  formulae  given  by  Professor 
Ferrel  are  of  especial  value  in  the  discussion  of 
the  long  series  of  accurate  tidal  observations  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Coast  Survey.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  shallow-water  tides  is  almost  entirely  new, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  and 
important  part  of  the  work.  The  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  influence  of  friction  has  allowed 
ProfM»or  Ferrel  to  determine  the  moon's  mass 
with  an  accuracy  equal  to  that  of  any  other  meth- 
od, and  be  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  enabled 
by  the  same  considerations  to  explain  away  a 
large  part  of  the  so-called  secular  acceleration  of 
the  moon's  motion,  his  demonstration  of  which 
preceded  by  a  year  that  of  Delauney. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject  we  notice 
a  paper  communicated  to  the  Mathematical  So- 
ciety of  London  on  tidal  retardation,  in  which 
Mr.  Bohrs  discusses  the  problem  of  the  maxi- 
mum retardation  on  a  ^obe  covered  entirely  by 
a  sea  whose  depth  is  constant  for  all  points  in 
the  same  latitode,  bnt  varies  firom  the  equator 
to  the  poles. 

Mr.  Schwendler,  in  some  remarks  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  states  that  all  tele- 
graph lines  in  India  are  affected  by  natural  or 
earth  currents,  which,  in  fact,  permanently  ex- 
ist, their  general  drift,  as  shown  by  ten  thousand 
observations,  being  from  east  to  west,  and  that 
we  are  now  justified  in  establishing  a  special  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  observing  them  according 
to  a  uniform  plan  and  with  improved  methods 
of  testing.  Mr.  Schwendler  has  for  the  past  six 
years  systematically  tested  the  telegraph  lines 
of  India  for  the  purpose  of  securing  all  the  data 
necessary  for  Uie  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject,  in  which  he  has  been  so  much  interest- 
ed, and  his  labors  constitute  the  first  investiga- 
tions of  the  subject  at  all  worthy  of  its  scientific 
and  practical  importance.  It  is  intimated  that 
in  consequence  of  his  earnest  representations  the 
Indian  government  will  institute  an  improved 
system  of  measurement  of  earth  currents. 

The  determination  of  altitudes  by  means  of 
the  barometer  has  always  beto  subgect  to  very 
serious  uncertainties  by  reason  of  the  periodical, 
and  still  more  of  the'non-periodicid,  variations 
in  the  condition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  State  Geologist  for  California, 
has  endeavored  to  diminish  the  uncertainties  in 
the  use  of  the  barometer  by  preparing  tables  spe- 
cially adapted  to  California  which  should  give 
empirical  corrections  for  each  hour  of  the  day 
and  throughout  the  year.  These  are  based  upon 
observations  taken  at  Sacramento,  Colfax,  and 
Summit;  and  the  application  of  Whitney's  ta- 
bles to  other  stations  situated  under  very  differ^ 
ent  circumstances  seems  justified  by  die  exam- 
ples which  he  gives. 

Dr.  Hann  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  theory  of  the  rain  there  is  still  needed  some 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  quantity 


of  rain  often  falls  while  the  barometer  is  rising, 
and  not  when  it  is  falling,  as  would  necessarily 
be  the  case  if  certain  theories  were  correct.  In 
fact,  he  announces  himself  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  condensation  of  atmospheric  vapor  has 
no  noticeable  influence  on  the  change  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  In  following  up  the  investiga- 
tions of  Zeuner,  Him,  Reye,  and  PesUn,  he  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  loss  of  heat  sustained 
by  ascending  and  descending  currents  of  air  suf- 
fices to  explain  the  anomaly  in  question. 

The  careful  study  by  Hildebrandsson  of  the 
movements  of  the  upper  or  cirrus  clouds  over  the 
surface  of  Europe  has  enabled  him  to  conclude 
that  these  follow  the  law  predicted  by  Ferrel  in 
1859,  and  confirmed  by  Abbe,  1871»  and  Ley, 
1872,  vis.,  that  the  higher  currents  of  air  are 
always  directed  toward  points  to  tiie  right  hand 
of  the  lower  currents. 

The  curious  fact  has  been  observed  by  Sevor 
that  iron  wire  heated  to  redness  and  drawn  out 
while  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  absorbs 
a  large  quantity  of  some  gas  whqse  oonstitntioa 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained. 

A  subject  of  special  interest  in  connection  with 
Geography  is  the  fact  that  the  British  govern- 
ment has  finally  concluded  to  send  out  a  naval 
expedition  during  the  coming  season  for  polar 
search,  the  Smith  Sound  route  having  been  se- 
lected as  decidedly  the  most  promising  and  prac- 
ticable. The  expeditio  will  not  start,  however, 
until  quite  late  in  the  summer,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  disappearance  of  the  drift  ice, 
which  usually  occurs  after  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer. There  will  be  two  vessels,  one  of  them 
probably  a  steam-whaler  and  the  other  taken 
from  the  British  navy,  both,  of  course,  thorouc^- 
ly  equipped  for  the  duty  in  question.  It  is  stat- 
ed uiat  Captain  Nares,  of  the  Challenger^  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  expedition,  and  that  it  is 
probable  Captain  Alfred  Markham  will  command 
one  of  the  vessels.  Captain  Markham,  it  may 
be  remembered,  visited  the  arctic  regions  on 
board  of  a  steam-whaler  in  1873  for  the  purpose 
of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  duties  of  arc- 
tic search  and  life,  and  in  the  vessel  on  which 
Dr.  Bessel  and  some  of  his  companions  of  the 
Pclarie  were  brought  back  to  Dundee  after  their 
rescue  by  the  Ravenacraig,  It  is  understood  that 
every  thing  wi^  be  done  by  the  British  expedition 
to  secure  the  amplest  results  in  all  branches  of 
science,  and  it  is  hoped  that  enough  facts  in  re- 
gard even  to  the  pole  itself  may  be  brought  away 
to  warrant  the  outlay. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Austrian  government 
will  send  out  one  and  perhaps  two  expeditions 
with  the  same  object,  but  that  their  route  will 
be  either  by  way  of  Spitzbei^n  or  of  Behiing 
Straits,  or  both. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  the  American 
government  to  take  part  in  this  scientific  crusade 
by  sending  one  or  more  vessels  through  Behring 
Straits.  The  condition  of  the  ice  in  the  arctic 
seas  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  said  to  warrant 
great  expectations  of  interesting  results,  from  the 
fiust  that  Uie  quantity  of  ice  has  been  greatly  di- 
minished within  the  last  few  years,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  a  whaling  captain  in  the  sammer  of 
1874  passed  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Wran- 
gell  Land,  and  could  readily  have  landed  had  he 
been  so  inclined,  there  being  an  entire  absence 
of  the  barrier  which  has  for  many  years  past  pre- 
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Tented  anj  near  approach.  Vesseb  also  pro^ 
«eeded  withont  interruption  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie — an  almost  unheard  of  event. 

The  latest  news  from  the  Challenger  was  in 
the  form  of  a  dispatch  announcing  her  arrival  at 
Hong-Kong,  from  which  point  she  will  probably 
proceed  to  Japan,  in  accordance  with  her  puh- 
Iished  programme.  What  effect  the  transfer  of 
Captain  Nares  from  her  command  to  that  of  the 
poUu*  expedition  will  have  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  first  series  of  operations  of  the  American 
steamer  TWcorora  in  the  way  of  soundings  for  a 
Padlic  cable  has  been  completed  by  her  return 
to  San  Francisco,  and  the  detachment  of  Com- 
mander Belknap  on  other  duty.  The  vessel  has, 
however,  started  out  again  to  make  a  line  of 
aonndings  direct  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Sand- 
wich IsUmds,  the  first  line  having  been  drawn 
from  San  Diego  to  the  same  point  This  new 
route  is  considered  preferable  for  a  Pacific  cable 
to  China  and  Japan,  if  practicable,  as  bdng  so 
much  the  more  direct. 

The  various  expeditions  that  stairtad  out  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  to  take  observations 
•of  the  transit  of  Venus  reached  their  destinations 
in  due  season,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  Cro- 
set  Isbmd,  the  American  puty  at  least  being  nn- 
able  to  disembark,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
sea.  Advices  from  the  Kerguelen  Island  party, 
written  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  gave  much 
promise  of  interesting  results  in  the  d^ection  of 
collections  of  natural  histoiy,  quite  a  number  of 
species  of  birds  having  been  met  with,  and  their 
nesting  period  having  just  commenced.  All  of 
the  American  parties  in  the  antaretic  portion  of 
the  world  are  accompanied  by  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  natural  history,  and  provided  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  material  for  making  col- 
lections, and  a  rich  harvest  is  expected  from  their 
labors. 

Telegraphic  advices  annonnoe  a  satisfiMtory 
observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  at  most  of  the 
stations,  at  a  few  only  the  intervening  cloud- 
iness or  other  causes  preventing  full  success.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  enough  data  have  been 
gathered  to  permit  the  practical  solution  of  all 
the  astronomical  problems  involved,  whenever 
they  can  be  collated.  According  to  Professor 
Newcomb,  much  depends  upon  the  observations 
at  Fekin,  from  which  place  no  advices  have  yet 
been  received.  ^ 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Societies  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  America  appear  to  be  meeting  with 
much  success  in  their  labors,  the  reports  recent- 
ly made  showing  good  progress  in  topographical 
and  ethnological  surveys  of  the  country.  Stren- 
uous efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  observations  by  the  American 
division,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  successful. 

Among  Microecopieal  notes  we  may  mention 
that  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter  contributes  the  first  por- 
tion of  a  paper  on  the  *'  Development  of  Marine 
Sponges"  to  the  November  number  of  Annals 
and  Magatine  of  Natttral  Hietory,  in  which  he 
discusses  at  considerable  length  the  following 
four  periods  of  the  sponge's  developmental  his- 
tory, vis.,  1,  that  from  its  earliest  appearance  to 
the  commencement  of  the  duplicative  division 
of  the  yolk ;  2,  that  from  the  duplicative  division 
to  the  nltiroate  duplicative  subdivision ;  8,  that 
from  the  formation  of  an  embryo  to  its  fixation 
or  stationary  position ;  4,  that  from  the  station- 


ary position  of  the  embryo  to  the  development 
of  the  perfect  sponge.  The  first  and  second 
stages  were  taken  from  Halisarca  lobularis,  the 
third  and  fourth  from  Halichondria  simulane^ 

Professor  Betz  publishes,  according  to  the 
Medical  J\mes,  an  able  paper  in  Centralblatt, 
giving  a  r€tmm^  of  the  results  of  some  pre- 
liminary investigations  he  has  made  into  the 
structure  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  brain. 
The  object  of  his  researeh  was  to  discover  wheth- 
er it  is  possible  to  determine  from  the  quantity 
and  qusJity  of  the  histological  elements  whether 
similar  parts  an  present  or  absent  in  men  and 
animals.  We  reconmiend  the  paper  to  the  at> 
tention  of  histological  and  physiological  students. 

The  artificial  production  of  silica  films,  with 
a  view  of  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  high  power 
definition,  and  possibly  throwing  light  upon  ques- 
tions of  crystallisation  and  organisation,  has  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  in  Mr.  Slack's  discovery 
that  the  gas  escaping  from  a  heated  mixture  of 
powdered  glass,  powdered  fluor-spar,  and  sul- 
phuric add  (and  which,  when  received  into  pure 
water,  depodts  the  silica  suddenly  and  violently 
in  amorphous  particles),  gives  delicate  films  with 
definite  forms,  exhibiting  remarkable  regulari^ 
of  siie  and  arrangement  when  conducted  Sirough 
a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water.  Some  of  the 
films  produce  the  beantifhl  polychromatic  effects 
so  often  noticed  in  beaded  diatoms  and  scales. 

In  a  very  able  paper  on  the  ''Embryology  of 
the  Ctenophora,'^  by  Alexander  Agassis,  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  August,  1874,  the  author 
eflhctually  disposes  of  Ernst  HIkkel's  gastrea 
theory.  He  says :  '*  That  the  time  for  embryo- 
logical  elassificationB  has  not  yet  come  the  at- 
tempts of  Hftckel  plainly  show,  for  they  are  in  no 
ways  in  advance  of  the  other  embryological  clas- 
sifications which  have  preceded  them.  We  get 
new  names  for  somewhat  different  combinations, . 
but  a  truly  scientific  basis  for  a  classification, 
based  upon  the  value  of  embryonic  layers,  is  at 
present  impossible.  Such  attempts  can  be  only 
speculations,  to  be  proved  or  disproved  on  the 
morrow." 

An  interesting  contribution  to  Etknologieal  sci- 
ence will  be  found  in  an  account  of  Iiientenant 
Wheeler's  expedition  of  1 878  in  Petermann'sJtf k- 
theihtngen,  xi.,  1874,  by  O.  Low,  upon  the  Mo- 
quis.  Apaches,  and  other  tribes  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arixona. 

Das  AusUmdy  November  9,  1874,  has  a  care- 
fully prepared  article  on  the  linguistic  researches 
of  Dr.  C.  Herman  Berendt  in  Central  America. 
This  gentleman  has  spent  manyyears  in  these 
regions,  and  designs  to  publish  a  complete  Maya 
grammar  and  dictionary. 

Mr.  Henry  Hague  has  recently  sent  to  the  Na^ 
tional  Museum  at  Washington  the  instruments 
constituting  the  sarabanda,  or  band  of  music  of 
the  Tactic  Indians  of  Central  America,  consist- 
ing of  a  drum,  a  mandoline,  and  a  marimba  or 
Indian  piano.  The  latter  consists  of  a  rectangu- 
lar frame  four  fset  long  by  fourteen  inches  wide, 
on  four  legs  about  two  feet  high.  On  the  under 
side  of  the  frame  hang  sixteen  oblong  gourds  of 
graded  siies.  Immediately  over  the  months  of 
the  gourds  are  bars  of  hard  sonorous  wood  sup- 
ported by  tense  cords.  The  music  is  prodnced 
by  striking  on  these  wooden  keys  with  two  drum- 
sticks tipj^  with  little  India  rubber  balls.  Chev- 
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alier  Arthur  Morelet  says  of  this  instrnment : 
'*  Few  days  pass  consecutively  in  Flores  without 
the  soand  of  the  marimba  inviting  its  inhabitants 
to  some  new  festivity.  No  other  form  of  invita- 
tion is  extended.  The  door  is  open  for  all.  There 
you  see  the  alcalde  or  the  corregidor  alternating 
in  the  same  fandango  with  the  meanest  citizen. 
Persons  giving  parties  do  the  honors  of  the  house 
in  the  most  unpretentious  manner  possible.  A 
dozen  candles,  a  supplv  of  chairs  collected  from 
a  dozen  neighboring  houses,  a  few  homely  re- 
freshments, and  the  engagement  of  one  or  two 
performers  on  the  marimba  constitute  the  entire 
preparation. " 

The  Birmingham  "  National  Museum  of 
Arms,"  embi-acing  objects  of  all  times  and  lands, 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  British  surrey  of  Psilestine,  interrupted 
by  the  heat  of  summer,  by  Lieutenant  Conder's 
return  to  England,  and  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^Drake's 
death,  has  been  resumed.  Lieutenant  H.  H. 
Kitchener,  R.E.,  has  been  added  to  the  party. 

The  excavations  now  being  carried  on  among 
the  rains  of  Anurftdhapura,  in  Ceylon,  have 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  sculptui'es  belong- 
ing to  the  best  period  of  ancient  Indian  art. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Bohlfs,  entitled 
Querdurch  Africa^  in  which  he  conducts  us  across 
the  African  continent  fix)m  coast  to  coast,  will 
hold  a  prominent  place  among  the  contributions 
to  ethnology  for  the  year. 

Dr.  Hanny  read  a  paper  before  the  Geograph- 
ical Society,  London,  October  21,  upon  the  result 
of  his  researches  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  human  race  in  Eastern  Melanesia.  He 
showed  that  the  penetration  of  the  Papuan  pop- 
ulation by  the  Polynesians  is  much  less  excep- 
tional than  has  been  hitherto  believed.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able immigration  of  Tongans  into  Viti.  Ouveli, 
in  the  Loyalty  Islands,  was  inyaded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  by  the  Kanakas  from  the 
Wallis  Island,  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Caledonia 
containing  a  very  large  number  of  Melano-Poly- 
nesians,  the  yellow  yariety  of  Bongaul,  who  per- 
haps found  them  on  Isabella  Island,  in  the  Solo- 
mon group. 

Among  items  of  general  anthropological  inter- 
est, we  may  mention  the  recent  discovery  near 
Athens  of  an  extensive  heap  of  refuse  shells, 
which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  true  kitch- 
enmidden,  but  upon  further  investigatioii  was 
shown  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  species  of 
murex,  and  other  shells  famishing  coloring  mat- 
ters, and  it  was  therefore  concluded  that  the 
shell  heap  in  question  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
manufactory  of  the  celebrated  Tynan  purple  dye. 
The  dyes  obtained  from  these  moUusks  are  re- 
markably constant,  several  different  tints  being 
readily  procurable. 

Several  wells  have  lately  been  discovered  near 
Ashill,  in  England,  partly  filled  with  earthen  Ro- 
man vases  of  very  great  beau^,  some  of  them 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
dead. 

An  international  congress  of  *' Americanists" 
has  been  called  by  the  American  Society  of  Par- 
is, to  be  held  during  the  coming  spring  in  that 
city,  the  object  being  to  bring  together  all  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  tb«  ante-Columbian 
history  of  America  and  the  character  and  distri- 
bution of  its  modem  native  tribes.     A  museum 


of  American  antiquities  will  also  be  opened  on 
the  occasion. 

Considerable  amusement  has  been  excited 
among  scholars  in  the  United  States  by  the  at- 
tention which  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  subject 
of  the  Cardiff  Giant  in  Germany,  Dr.  Schlott- 
mann,  an  eminent  Orientalist,  having  announced 
his  belief  in  its  being  of  true  Phoenician  origin,, 
and  intended  to  represent  Adonis ! 

The  younger  Sara  is,  in  Zoological  science,  faI-~ 
ly  sustaining  the  high  estimation  placed  on  the 
works  of  Norwegian  zoologists,  especially  of  hia 
fi&ther,  the  late  distinguished  Professor  Michael. 
San.     In  a  paper  just  received  on  the  hydroid 
polyps  of  Norway  he  enumerates  all  the  known, 
species,  gives  a  list  of  those  common  to  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Northeastern  American  coasts,  and:, 
in  addition  describes  some  remarkable  ^forms 
dredged  by  himself  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and 
which  are  likely  to  occur  on  our  coast.    In  an- 
other pi^r  he  describes  and  figures  some  re- 
markable polyzoa. 

But  the  most  important  contribution  made  by 
Mr.  Sara  is  a  short  paper  on  a  dimorphic  form, 
with  altemation  of  generation,  in  a  fresh-water 
flea,  or  entomostracan,  a  species  of  Leptodora. 
He  shows  that  while  the  young  bom  from  the- 
normal  summer  eggs   attain  their  full  growtb 
without  any  metamorphosis,  as  had  been  previ- 
ously stated  by  P.  E.  MUUer,  of  Denmark,  the- 
young  hatched  from  the  winter  eggs  are  in  the* 
naupllus  stage,  and  are  provided  with  a  set  of 
provisional  organs  wholly  wanting  in  the  adult.. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  simple  cyclopean  eye  of 
the  nauplius-like  young  persists  in  the  adult. 

The  brilUant  researches  and  results  of  Profioss- 
or  E.  S.  Mone  on  the  position  in  nature  of  the 
Brachiopods  tend  to  show  that  they  are  not  shell- 
fish, but  really  worms.  In  striking  confirmation 
of  this  position  assumed  by  Professor  Morse  is 
a  series  of  similar  researches  by  Koualevsky,  of 
Russia,  on  the  Brachiopods  belonging  to  a  diffar> 
ent  genus  from  the  one  studied  by  Morse.  Mr.. 
A.  Agassis  publishes  a  note  in  the  Anuriean 
Journal  of  Sdemct  andArti  indorsing  this  novel 
view,  that  the  Brachiopods  are  worms.  It  is  also 
held  by  the  leading  Scandinavian  naturalists. 

XiScaze-Duthier's  Archive*  contain  two  papen 
of  very  high  interest,  one  by  Villot  on  the  em- 
bryology of  the  hair-worm,  or  Gordius,  and  the^ 
other  by  ^e  editor,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  sim- 
ple ascidians  of  the  coast  of  France.  There  are 
also  two  short  communications  of  much  interest 
on  the  acoustic  nerve  in  the  dentalium,  by  the 
editor,  and  a  note  on  the  differences  in  dentitioifr 
presented  by  the  two  sexes  of  the  skates  of  the 
coast  of  Denmark,  by  Dr.  Lutken. 

The  Fourth  AnnucU  Report  on  the  Noiioue  and 
Beneficial  Inucts  of  IUinoi8,,hj  Dr.  Le  Baron, 
is  a  bulky  pamphlet,  replete  with  information 
and  illustrations  regarding  the  beetles.  Its  dis- 
semination among  the  farmera  and  youth  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  ^1  do  great  good  in  awakening 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  study  of  the  habits  and  structure  of 
insects.  A  brief  report  by  Professor  A.  J.  Cook 
on  the  injurious  insects  of  Michigan  points  in  the 
same  direction. 

Complaints  against  and  advocacy  of  the  good 
done  by  the  English  sparrow  appear  in  the  Amer- 
ican ifaturalist.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  that 
these  birds  are  very  useful. 
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Bemarks  on  the  ornithologv  of  Northern  Nor- 
way, by  Bobert  Collett,  written  in  English,  though 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Christiania,  will  greatly  interest 
4he  American  student,  so  many  of  these  birds 
are  common  to  Norway  and  arctic  and  boreal 
America.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Norwegian  ornithology  was  worn  thread- 
bare, but.CoUett  shows  how  much  remains  still 
to  be  done.  He  finds  that  in  the  valley  of  the 
Maalselr  and  in  Alton  not  a  few  species  of  the 
C^tral  European  fauna  occur,  ''which,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Scream  on  the  cli- 
mate, are  enabled  to  range  to  a  latitude  in  Nor- 
way tar  exceeding  their  Umits  in  the  eastern  in- 
terior portions  of  the  European  continent. "  The 
total  number  of  species  actually  belonging  to  the 
Norwegian  fauna  is  250.  Of  these  174  haye  been 
obsenr^  within  the  polar  circle,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 160  have  ranged  as  far  north  as  within  the 
limits  of  Tromsoe  Amt,  while  150  species  belong 
to  the  &nna  of  Finmark  proper. 

^e  anatomy  of  the  doves  is  treated  of  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Garrod. 

Professor  A.  Newton  publishes  in  the  same 
Proceedings  copies  of  two  interesting  letters  rel- 
ative  to  a  dodo  shipped  for  England  in  the  year 
1628. 

In  the  same  journal  Dr.  Murie  gives  an  illus- 
trated paper  on  the  skeleton  and  lineage  of  a  sup- 
posed extinct  bird  of  Biadagascar,  the  Fregilu- 
pug  variua.  While  resembling  several  groups 
of  birds,  as  the  starling  fSunily,  the  orioles,  and 
Stummsj  it  seems  more  closely  related  to  the  ge- 
nus Pastor. 

In  a  note  on  the  animals  of  Savage  Island  Dr. 
€rnnther  states  that  the  fauna  and  flora  are  of  pe- 
culiar interest  from  the  isolated  position  of  this 
coral  island.  The  only  mammals  as  yet  found 
on  it  are  a  bat  and  a  small  rodent  '*  of  a  size  be- 
tween a  water-rat  and  a  mouse."  There  are  also 
a  few  birds,  some  lizards  and  insects,  and  three 
qpeciee  of  land  snails. 

Dr.  Gflnther,  in  some  researches  upon  the  fos- 
sil tortoises  of  the  Mauritius,  draws  attention  to 
the  very  great  resemblance  of  certain  of  the  spe- 
cies to  the  giant  land  tortoises  of  other  part^of 
the  world,  especially  of  the  Galapagos,  and  he 
is  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  their  dose  connec- 
tion, separated  as  they  are  by  so  many  miles  of 
space  sjid  by  many  forms  of  this  group  of  rep- 
tiles. 

The  subject  of  the  migration  of  birds  has  late- 
ly attracted  considerable  attention  in  England, 
quite  a  lively  correspondence  having  sprung  up 
in  regard  to  certain  hypotheses  on  the  subject. 
ProfiMsor  Alfred  Newton,  one  of  our  best  author- 
ities, frankly  confesses  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  this  migration,  and  invites  a  series  of  critical 
investigations  that  may  tend  to  throw  some  Ugbt 
on  the  question.  One  of  the  most  plaonble  views 
is  that  of  Middendor^  who  maintains  that  migra- 
tions take  place  to  a  considerable  extent  along 
the  magnetic  meridian,  and  thinks  that  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth  may  have  somewhat  to  do  in 
the  matter. 

The  existence  of  barnacles  on  marine  animals, 
especially  whales  and  tortoises,  has  been  #e- 
qnently  adverted  to  in  our  articles.     It  is  some- 
what sniprising,  however,  to  learn  that  they  not ! 
nnfrequently  exist  on  oceanic  birds,  such  as  the  . 


albatross,  the  petrel,  and  the  like,  specimens  hav- 
ing been  lately  obtained  by  Italian  explorers. 

Daresto  has  lately  published  a  paper  on  the 
eels,  in  which  he  greatly  reduces  the  number  of 
species  heretofore  supposed  to  exist  Thus  he 
flilows  but  four  species  of  the  Angtdlla  or  true 
eel,  one  of  them  being  common  to  both  Europe 
and  America.  Of  the  conger,  too,  he  admits 
but  four  species,  two  of  them  found  associated  in 
both  continents.  No  new  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
eel,  though  the  theory  of  some  naturalists  that 
this  animal  is  hennaphrodite,  and  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  winter  season,  has  been  accepted,  in  the 
absence  of  any  absolute  proof  to  the  contrary. 

In  AffricuUmral  science  the  most  interesting 
event  in  this  country  which  we  have  to  record 
for  the  month  is  the  appearance  of  the  third  part 
of  the  first  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution. 
This  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  pages  contains 
three  articles  by  Professor  F.  H.  Storer.  The 
first  is  on  *'  The  Valuation  of  the  Soluble  Phos- 
phoric Acid  in  Superphosphate  of  Lime."  The 
second  is  an  account  of  investigations  "  On  the 
Average  Amounts  of  Potash  and  Phosphoric 
Acid  contained  in  Wood  Ashes  from*  Household 
Fires."  The  third  describes  experiments  "On 
the  Importance  as  Plant  Food  of  the  Nitrogen 
in  Vegeteble  Mould." 

Professor  Storer  condndes  that  the  value  as- 
sumed by  many  chemists  of  this  country  of  six- 
teen and  a  quarter  cents  per  pound  for  soluble 
phosphoric  add  in  fertilizers  is  too  high.  He  is 
led  to  this  opinion  from  some  estimates  of  the 
*^Cost  ef  importing  Superphosphates  from  Eu- 
rope," published  in  a  former  part  of  the  Bulletin, 
''  whence  it  appears  that  soluble  phosphoric  add 
may  be  imported  into  Boston  from  England  at  a 
cost  of  twdve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  cur- 
rency;"  from  the  offer  of  a  responsible  dealer  to 
sell  superphosphate  at  such  rates  as  to  make  the 
price  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  the  same ;  and 
from  practical  experience  as  to  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing superphosphate  on  a  farm  twdve  miles  from 
Boston,  which  makes  it  phun  that  with  spent 
bone-black  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton  and  sul- 
phuric acid  at  two  and  three-dghths  cents  per 
pound,  soluble  phosphoric  add  may  be  made  at 
a  cost  per  pound  of  thirteen  cents  or  less  on  any 
farm  to  which  the  cost  of  transportation  would 
be  no  greater  than  to  the  one  referred  to. 

Professor  Storer's  analyses  of  wood  ashes  fhnn 
domestic  fires  reveal  a  feet  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  fermers,  namdy,  that  these  contain 
considerably  less  phosphoric  add  than  has  ordi- 
narily been  supposed.  As  wood  is  commonly 
burned,  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  add  is  lost 
This  loss  is  explained  in  part  by  the  escape  of 
phosphates  with  the  draught,  and  in  part  by  the 
formation  of  an  insoluble  phosphide  of  iron  or 
other  metal  in  the  ash.  The  analyses  from  which 
calculations  of  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  add 
in  wood  ashes  have  usually  been  based  were 
made,  for  the  most  part,  from  ashes  carefuUy  pie- 
pared  in  the  laboratory,  so  that  this  loss  did  not 
occur. 

The  experiments  on  the  nitrogen  of  vegetable 
mould  are  bdieved  by  Professor  Storer  to  show 
oondusivdy  that  the  soil  nitrogen  is  useful  to 
plants  under  certain  conditions  such  as  are  found 
in  nature,  and  to  iUustrato  the  feet,  which  Wolff 
had  proved  before,  that  soils  devoid  of  vegetable 
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mould  or  some  other  compound  of  nitrogen  can 
not  compare  in  power  of  supporting  crops  with 
soils  which  contain  peat  or  loam  or  some  other 
nitrogenous  material. 

Bente  has  lately  performed  some  experiments 
in  water-culture,  on  the  effect  of  asparagin  and 
acetamide  as  sources  of  supply  of  nitrogen  to 
maize.  He  concludes  that  they  are  capable  of 
fui*nlshing  the  nitrogen  needful  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  though  whether  they  are  capable  of 
doing  so  directly,  or  must  be  previously  decom- 
posed, is  not  yet  decided. 

Dr.  M&rcker,  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Halle,  announces  a  very  interesting  observation 
npon  the  necessity  of  carefulness  in  selecting 
samples  of  fertilizers  for  analyses.  A  portion 
was  taken  from  a  bag  before  and  another  after 
two  hours'  transport,  during  which  some  of  the 
finer  particles  had  settled  downward,  while  the 
coarser  had  worked  to  the  top.  Analysis  show- 
ed a  difference  of  two  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  two  samples. 

Dr.  Wagner,  director  of  the  station  at  Darm- 
stadt, has  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  a  grain 
field  by  an  ammoniated  superphosphate.  This 
was  found  to  be  due  to  the  sulpho-cyanide  of 
ammonium.  The  ammonia  salts  used  for  am- 
moniating  the  superphosphate  were  doubtless  a 
by-product  from  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas, 
which  would  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
sulpho-cyanide.  This  latter  is  very  seldom  found 
In  fertilizers.  It  can  be  easily  detected  by  the 
red  color  imparted  to  its  solution  on  addition  of 
sesquicbloride  of  iron. 

The  Russian  black  earth  called  Tackomosfomj 
which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  covers 
about  one-third  of  the  territory  of  European  Rus- 
sia, has  been  lately  investigated  by  Dr.  Reich- 
ardt,  of  Jena.  Ten  samples  were  examined. 
They  contained  large  percentages  of  sand  and 
humus,  and  were  quite  rich  in  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  nitrogen,  the  substances  most  apt  to  be 
lacking  in  ordinary  soils.  'The  large  content  of 
these  and  of  humus,  whose  value  for  the  growth 
of  crops  has  been  shown  by  Storer,  Johnson,  and 
others,  accounts  for  the  great  and  lasting  fertility 
of  this  solL 

The  subject  of  Fish-etdture  continues  to  at- 
tract the  public  attention,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  success  of  the  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  introduction  of  salmon  into 
its  waters.  The  United  States  establishment 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  has  yielded  this  season 
6,000,000  eggs,  and  the  number  collected  at 
Bncksport,  on  the  Penobscot,  by  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Atkins,  is  over  8,000,000,  or  tnore  than  9,000,000 
in  all.  If  half  of  these  be  hatched  and  placed 
in  the  streams  of  the  country,  it  will  make  a 
large  addition  to  the  population  of  the  waters, 
especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fiict  that 
these  are  planted  after  the  yolk-bag  is  absorbed, 
and  when  the  fish  is  able  to  feed  and  care  for  it- 
self. According  to  the  estimates  of  reliable  fish- 
culturists,  in  the  case  of  natural  spawning  not 
more  than  one  fish  of  the  age  referred  to  is  ob- 
tained from  1000  eggs ;  so  that  the  number  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  labors  of  the  Fish 
Commission  during  the  year  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  yield  from  five  thousand  millions  of 

The  California  eggs  were  sent  as  soon  as  suffi- 


ciently ripe  to  the  fish-hatching  stations  through* 
out  the  Middle  and  Eastern  United  Sutes.  Such 
of  them  as  were  hatched  successfully  and  reared 
are  now  being  distributed  in  appropriate  waters. 
All  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  have  shared 
in  this  distribution,  as  well  as  Texas,  North  Car- 
olina, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  etc. 
The  eggs  from  the  Bucksport  establishment  are 
not  sufficiently  mature  for  distribution. 

An  ample  warrant  for  the  introduction  of  fish 
into  localities  strange  to  them  is  seen  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attempts  to  supply  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand  with  species  of  British  trout  and 
perch,  these  having  already  become  more  abun- 
dant than  the  native  fish,  the  perch  being  now 
captured  by  the  ton  in  their  new  abode,  and  of 
very  large  size. 

So  fiir  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
successful  experiment  with  the  salmon  sent  to 
New  Zealand,  and  the  effort  is  to  be  renewed 
during  the  coming  winter  by  sending  the  egg> 
from  Great  Britain. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  effect  of 
pollution  of  water  upon  the  life  of  the  fish  there- 
in we  may  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Wagner,  of  Munich,  upon  the  infiuence  of  gas 
tar,  in  which  he  ascertained  that  a  very  slight 
percentage  in  the  water,  even  unappreciable  to 
the  taste,  is  sufficient  to  produce  great  distress 
to  the  fish  and  ultimate  death. 

In  Engineering  we  may  record  little  save  the 
progress  of  work  upon  certain  important  enter- 
prises familiar  to  our  readers. 

On  the  East  River  Bridge  the  engineers  have 
prepared  plans  and  specifications  of  the  massive 
iron  saddles  upon  which  the  cables  are  to  rest, 
and  bids  for  their  construction  will  soon  be  call- 
ed for.  Each  of  these  saddles  will  weigh  about 
25,000  pounds,  and  will  be  provided  at  its  sum- 
mit with  a  rounded  groove  nineteen  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  through  which  the  cable  will  pass. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  four  years  to 
complete  the  bridge. 

The  twin  steamer,  Ccutalia,  designed  by  Cap- 
tain Dicey  for  the  Channel  traffic,  and  which 
was  expected  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  Bes- 
semer's  swinging  saloon  vessel,  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure upon  her  trial  trip.  She  is  now  undergoing 
alterations  of  her  machinery  preparatory  to  a  sec- 
ond experiment.  The  Bessemer  steamer  has  not 
yet  made  her  trial  trip.  In  the  same  connection 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  fact  that  M.  Tel- 
lier  has  advanced  a  new  plan  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Instead  of  two,  M.  Tellier  joins  together 
four  large  vessels,  united  by  a  common  deck. 
He  proposes  even  to  lay  a  line  of  rails  on  the 
deck,  so  that  a  whole  train  mav  be  run  upon  it 
and  be  transported  across  the  Channel. 

The  exhibition  fever  appears  to  be  widening 
its  boundaries.  The  Dutch  colony  of  Java  an- 
nounces the  second  **  Exhibition  of  the  Works 
of  certain  Industries  of  all  Nations,"  to  be  opened 
at  Diocjakaru  in  April,  1876.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  to  introdooe  to 
the  teeming  population  of  this  and  neighboring 
islands  labor-saving  tools  and  machinery  of  every 
description.  It  may  be  worthy  of  mention  that 
books,  machinery,  and  metals  (raw  and  manu- 
flbtured)  are  admitted  to  these  islands  free  of 
duty.  Mr.  L.  W.  Morris,  of  50  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  named  as  the  agent  of  the  enterprise  for 
the  United  States. 
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The  Centennial  aathorities  have  jast  announced 
the  following  allotmentB  of  space  among  the  thir- 
ty-four nations  and  thdr  colonies : 

8«MM 
fc«L 

fflam 8,946 

PerBia 7,776 

Egypt 7,776 

Turkey 7,776 

Ruflisia 10,044 

Sweden  and  Norway 10,044 

▲nstiia S8,S8B 

German  Empire i7,M4 

Netherlands  and  Denmark 7,776 

Switserland 6,106 

Italy 11,664 

Spain  and  coloniee 16,66S 

Irance.  Algeria,  and  other  colonies i7,M4 

Oreat  Britain,  Canada,  India,  Australia,  and 

other  colonies 46,748 

United  States 1S8,160 

Reserved  space n,406 

Mexico 11,664 

Hondmas 8,888 

Guatemala 6*006 

San  Salvador 4,086 

Nicaragaa 4^686 

VeaeEnela 0,608 

Eeaador 8,888 

United  States  of  Colombia 7,776 

Peru 11,664 

ChUi 9,744 

Braail •..  17,090 

AigentineRepabllc 10,808 

Hayti 8,888 

Sandwich  Islands 8,888 

Liberia 9,968 

Japan 7,990 

ClUna 7,890 

Total 484,090 

The  total  area  of  the  building  will  be  twenty 
acres,  and  that  appropriated  to  exbibiton  about 
eleven  acres. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  for  the  period  extending  from 
October  1, 1878,  to  September  80, 1874,  we  ex- 
tract  the  following  statemento : 

Number  of  applications  for  patents  from  Octo- 
ber 1, 1878,  to  September  SO,  1874. 91,077 

Number  of  patento  issued,  including  r&4ssne8 
and  designs 1^^ 

Applications  for  extensions  of  patents. 

Patento  extended 

Caveata  filed. : 

Patento  expired 

Patento  allowed,  bat  not  issued  for  want  of  the 
final  fee 

Applications  for  rsgistration  of  trade-marks. .. 

Trade-marks  registered 094 

AppIicatioDS  for  registration  of  labels. 107 

Labela  registered  (unce  August,  1874) 00 

The  nnmber  of  applications  and  of  patento 
granted  shows  a  slight  increase  upon  the  figores 
of  the  preceding  twelvemonth. 

The  number  of  miles  of  new  railroad  com- 
pleted in  this  country  daring  the  year  1874  to 
date  (November  28)  is  1664,  as  compared  with 
8276  miles  in  1878  and  6202  in  1872. 

Among  the  Mechanical  novelties  an  '*  air- 
brake" for  steam-Bhi|>8  is  worthy  of  notice.  Ito 
object  is  to  prevent  the  ''  racing'*  of  the  engines 
when,  in  a  heavy  sea,  the  propeller  of  a  steamer  is 
lifted  out  of  the  water,  and  ito  revolutions,  for 
.want  of  a  resisting  medium,  are  groatly  increased, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  breaking  the  working 
parte  of  the  machinery.  This  engine  governor 
is  automatic  in  ito  operation,  and  cnto  off  the 
steam  from  the  engines  the  instent  a  heavy  sea 
lifto  the  propeller  from  the  water. 

Mr.  Bobert  W.  Newbery,  of  New  York,  has 
lately  patented  an  improvement  consisting  in  the 
construction  of  the  rails  of  vessels  in  sections, 


806 
8,199 
0,987 

9,680 


and  of  such  materials  that  such  sections  when 
detached  will  answer  for  life-rafts.  He  has  like- 
wise devised  a  simple  and  eflScient  method  of  de- 
taching the  rail  sections  in  case  of  sudden  emer- 
gency. The  invention  appears  eminently  simple 
and  practical. 

In  the  direction  of  DomtBtic  Economy  we  may 
refer  to  the  practice  now  coming  into  vogue  of 
accelerating  the  drying  of  plaster  walls  by  burn- 
ing charcoal  in  the  open  air  of  the  room.  It  is 
known  that  this  lime  dressing  of  walls  is  a  hy> 
drate,  containing  a  certun  amount  of  water, 
and  that  as  this  lime  is  changed  into  a  carbon- 
ate by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  the  water  is 
evolved,  which  causes  continual  dampness  for  a 
considerable  period.  By  keeping  up  a  continuous 
supply  of  carbonic  add  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  this  process  is  accelerated,  so  that  what 
might  otherwise  require  several  months  is  brought 
about  in  a  few  days. 

The  regulation  of  the  time  of  the  hatching  out 
of  silk-worms'  eggs,  so  as  to  make  it  more  con- 
venient for  the  manufiu!tnrer,  is  now  carried  on 
in  France  on  a  large  scale,  the  large  store-houses 
beipg  kept  cool  by  artificial  means,  so  that  the 
eggs  are  kept  nnhatched  until  a  convenient  sea- 
son. They  are  then  removed  and  hatched  out 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Incidentally,  this  new 
method  is  a  great  security  against  destmction 
by  parasitic  fungi  and  insects. 

The  very  rapid  expansion  of  the  manufacture 
of  olive-oil  in  Tunis  threatens  to  greatly  depre- 
date the  price  of  this  substance,  and  will  proba- 
bly extend  ito  use  considerably,  especially  in  the 
preparation  of  fish,  such  as  sardines,  small  mack- 
erel, etc.,  as  put  up  in  oiL  It  is  well  known  that 
America  abounds  in  species  of  herring  equally 
fitted  with  the  European  sardine  for  the  purpose 
referred  to,  but  that  comi>etition  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible in  view  of  the  cost  of  the  oil  required  for 
thdr  treatment  Should  the  California  enter- 
prise be  successful,  or  the  price  be  reduced  by 
the  great  production  from  abroad,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  use  olive-oil  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  at  present. 

In  Teehnologtf  we  notice  the  fact  of  the  inven- 
tion of  a  new  explosive  by  Captain  Bjorkman. 
The  inventor  names  it  Vigorite.  Extraordinary 
aocomito  of  ito  energy  are  made  from  some  ex- 
perimental trials  recently  made  with  it  at  Stock- 
holm. A  charge  of  about  eight  ounces,  in  five 
cartridges,  and  deposited  in  a  drill  hole  five  feet 
deep,  removed,  on  ito  explosion,  a  mass  of  rock 
•over  one  hundred  cuImc  feet  in  volume.  It  was 
estimated  that  nearly  double  the  weight  (fifteen 
ounces)  of  dynamite*  would  have  been  necessary 
to  produce  the  same  effect. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  Hofinann  an- 
nounced that  two  of  his  pupils,  Messrs.  Tiemann 
and  Haarmann,  bad  succeeded  in  prodndng  van- 
illine  (the  aromatic  principle  of  the  vanilla  bean) 
from  pine  sap,  and  steted  furthermore  that  they 
proposed  to  manufacture  this  substance  on  a  large 
scale.  The  sap  of  a  tree  of  medium  height  fur- 
nishes vaniUine  to  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars. 

Miss  Kate  Crane  proposes  to  test  the  purity 
of  various  oils  by  examining  the  cohesion  fig- 
ures produced  by  permitting  a  single  drop  of 
the  oil  to  be  tested  to  fall  fh>m  a  burette  on  a 
clean  surface  of  water.  She  has  experimentally 
determined  quite  a  variety  of  such  figures,  and 
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finds  them  to  be  quite  constant  with  the  same 
oil. 

Nothing  especially  new  has  presented  itself  in 
the  department  of  Therapeutics  and  Hygiene  since 
oar  last  report,  although  considerable  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  value  of  intra-venous  injection  of 
chloral  for  the  purpose  of  producing  anaesthesia. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  practicable,  without  the  slight- 
est injurj  to  the  patient,  to  produce  absolute  un- 
consciousness for  a  period  of  even  twenty-four 
hours  without  anj  of  the  ill  effects  which  some- 


times follow  when  anaesthesia  is  only  maintained 
during  the  limited  period  of  a  surgical  operation. 
Among  the  Deaths  that  have  been  announced 
since  the  last  report  we  may  mention  those  of 
Leger  de  Libessant,  of  France ;  Dr.  F.  Hessen- 
berg  and  Dr.  £.  M.  Dingier,  of  Germany;  Mr. 
Bryce  M.  Wright,  Mr.  John  Grantham,  Dr.  Thom- 
as Anderson,  Dr.  Edwin  Lankester,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hawker,  Commander  R.  M.  Sperling,  R.N.,  and 
Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt-Drake,  of  England ;  and  of 
the  veteran  Dr.  Gideon  Lincecum,  of  Texas. 


diiitnf  a  3ii«tantal  %tmt 


OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber.— ^The  final  session  of  the  Forty-third 
Congress  was  opened  December  7, 1874.  In  the 
House  four  new  members  took  their  seats,  vis., 
Richard  Schell,  vice  D.  B.  Mellish,  deceased; 
S.  B.  Chittenden,  vice  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  re- 
signed ;  Wm.  E.  Finck,  of  Ohio,  vice  H.  J.  Jew- 
ett,  resigned ;  and  L.  Cass  Carpenter,  of  Soipth 
Carolina,  vice  R.  B.  Elliott,  recently  elected 
Speaker  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives. 
The  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  were  an- 
nounced December  9,  and  those  of  the  House 
on  the  10th.  No  material  changes  were  made 
in  either. 

On  the  7th  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Hon.  Marshall  Jewell  to  be 
Postmaster-GeneraL  The  choice  was  confirmed 
on  the  loth.  S.  B.  Axteli  was  confirmed  as 
Governor  of  Utah  Territory  December  21. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  customs  laws,  known 
as  the  '*  Little  Tariff  Bill,"  which  comes  over 
from  the  last  session,  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate 
December  14,  and  a  committee  of  conference 
was  appointed.  It  provides  for  a  commission  of 
seven — one  Senator,  two  Representatives  in  the 
next  House,  two  officers  of  the  customs  service, 
and  two  citizens  familiar  with  the  customs  laws — 
to  report  to  Congress  before  December,  1875,  a 
revised  system  of  customs  laws.  The  commis- 
sioners are  to  be  allowed  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses, but  no  compensation. 

Several  financial  bilb  were  introduced  into  the 
House  and  referred  to  committee.  Mr.  Eelley, 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  offered  a  bill  for  the 
exchange  of  greenbacks  into  8.65  convertible 
bonds.  The  proposition  was  discussed  on  the 
10th,  when  Mr.  Willard  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  greenbacks  should  not  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts  contracted  after  July 
1,  1875.  No  definite  action  was  taken.  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  New  York,  proposed  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  that  Congress  shall  not  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  individual  debts,  and  shall  pass  no  law 
impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts.  Mr. 
Farwell  introduced  a  bill  removing  all  limitations 
on  the  number  and  circulation  of  national  banks, 
and  allowing  bank-notes  to  be  issued  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  full  value  of  bonds 
deposited,  that  from  the  1st  of  Jnlv  next  a  mill- 
ion a  month  of  greenbacks  shall  be  withdrawn 
and  canceled,  to  continue  until  the  greenback  is 
at  par  with  gold,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  sell  bonds  to  get  funds  for  retiring 
the  greenbacks.    On  December  21  Senator  Sher- 


man from  the  Finance  Committee  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  It 
provides  for  the  redemption  of  legal-tender  notes, 
beginning  Januaiy  1, 1 879,  silver  coin  being  mean- 
while substituted  for  fractional  currency.  Free 
banking  is  authorized  and  legal  tenders  retired 
to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  new 
bank-notes  issued  till  the  legal-tender  circulation 
is  reduced  to  $800,000,000.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  sell  bonds  in  1879  for  gold  if 
he  has  not  enough  of  a  surplus  to  meet  demands 
for  specie.  Bill  read  twice,  and  placed  on  cal- 
endar. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
ported, December  7,  in  fiivor  of  the  follow- 
ing sums:  Legislative,  $19,658,434;  Navy, 
$16,976,000;  Army,  $27,701,500;  Indians, 
$4,881,507;  Fortifications,  $850,000.  The 
first  item  was  passed  by  the  House  on  the  18th. 

The  postal  telegraph  scheme  came  np  before 
the  House  on  the  8th  in  a  new  form.  Mr.  West 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  constmction  of  a  gov- 
ernment telegraph  line  from  Washington  to  Boa- 
ton,  via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Hartford,  to  be  operated  in  the  post-offices 
of  those  cities,  under  the  charge  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, and  to  be  open  to  all  at  a  uniform 
rate.    The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  supplementary  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  report- 
ed by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
1 6th,  and  recommitted.  It  is  substantially  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  but 
with  a  compromise  clause  striking  out  the  mixed 
school  section  and  substituting  a  requirement  for 
equal  school  facilities  for  the  children  of  both 
races.  The  penalty  may  be  enforced  by  either 
civil  Or  criminal  suit 

Representative  M'Crary  on  the  8th  presented 
a  bill  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  Black 
Hills  reservation  in  Dakota. 

The  first  step  taken  this  year  toward  increas- 
ing the  public  revenues  was  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Dawes  on  the  8th  re- 
storing the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  to  the  old 
rates  existing  before  the  repeal  of  March,  1872. 

The  Senate  on  the  14th,  and  the  House  oo 
the  18th,  pass^  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on 
the  public  lands  who  were  obliged  by  the  ravages 
of  the  grasshoppers  to  leave  their  homes  in  1874, 
and  those  who  may  be  obliged  to  vacate  in  1875 
for  the  same  reason. 

Senator  Conkling  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Geneva  Award  Bill,  December  14,  allowing 
insurance  claimants  excluded  by  the  present  law 
to  present  and  prove  their  claims. 
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The  fonrth  annual  report  of  the  Soathem  War 
Claims  Commission  was  sent  to  the  Honse  on 
the  15th.  It  embraces  2407  eases,  claiming 
$5,242,706  46,  of  which  1244  are  wholly  disal- 
lowed, and  1163  allowed  in  whole  or  part,  to  the 
extent  of  $770, 71 1  87. 

The  commission  appointed  to  inyestigate  the 
affairs  of  the  Freedman's  Bank  report  liabUities 
$2,879,081,  and  assets  at  face  Talne  $2,698,095. 
Thus  far  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
deposits  has  been  realized  in  cash. 

On  the  15th  Senator  Wright  submitted  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
providing  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  the 
election  returns  to  be  canvassed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Referred  to  the  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

The  Railroad  Committee  of  the  Honse  on  the 
18th  reported  a  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  Hurl- 
but  bill  of  last  winter,  chartering  a  double-track 
freight  railway  from  tide-water  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Missouri  River.  It  must  transport 
all  cars  and  any  freight  offered  on  equal  terms 
for  all  persons  or  corporations,  at  rates  which 
are  minutely  prescribed.  Bulk  freight,  such  as 
grain,  coal,  timber,  etc.,  received  in  cars  without 
handling  by  the  company,  must  be  transported 
at  the  following  rates:  five  mills  per  ton  per 
mile  for  all  distances  exceeding  750  miles,  six 
mills  for  distances  between  400  and  750  miles, 
seven  mills  for  distances  between  800  and  400 
miles,  seven  and  a  half  mills  for  distances  be- 
tween 1 50  and  800  miles,  and  eight  mills  per  ton 
per  mile  for  less  distances,  provided  that  in  the 
winter  months,  from  November  1  to  May  1, 
these  rates  may  be  increased  one  mill  per  ton 
per  mile.  A  commission  of  five  members,  of 
whom  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  two  by  the 
company,  are  to  have  power  to  classify  freight 
and  fix  the  maximum  rates  for  such  classes  as  are 
not  specifically  described  or  named  in  this  bill, 
and  who  are  also  required  to  proportionately  re- 
duce all  rates  whenever  the  net  earnings  of  the 
road  exceed  eight  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  act- 
ual cost.  The  bill  proposes  in  return  for  these 
considerations  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment shall  guarantee  five  per  cent,  interest  on 
thirty-year  construction  bonds  of  the  company 
to  the  extent  of  $20,000  per  mile  of  equiva- 
lent single  track,  or  about  $60,000,000  in  all 
The  House,  December  21,  rejected  a  sweeping 
resolution  against  the  granting  of  subsidies  dui^ 
ing  the  present  session.  The  vote  on  its  adop- 
tion was  149  to  75,  less  than  the  required  two- 
thirds. 

The  House  resolved  to  take  a  leoess  from  De- 
cember 28  to  January  5. 

The  President's  annual  Message  is  an  impor- 
tant document  of  unusual  length.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  desirability  of  an  early  re- 
turn to  specie  payments,  and  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  legislate  in  that  direction.  To  this  end  the 
legal-tender  clause  in  the  law  authorizing  the 
issue  of  currency  by  the  national  government 
should  be  repealed,  to  take  effect  as  to  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  a  day  fixed  in  the  re- 
pealing act,  except  as  to  government  salaries  or 
for  other  expenditures  now  provided  for  by  law 
to  be  paid  in  currency.  In  the  interval  pend- 
ing between  the  repeal  and  final  resumption  pro- 


vision should  be  made  by  which  tHe  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  can  obtain  gold  as  it  may  be- 
come necessary  from  time  to  time  from  the  date 
when  specie  redemption  commences.  To  this 
should  be  added  a  revenue  sufficiently  in  excess 
of  expenses  to  insure  an  accumulation  of  gold  in 
the  Treasury  to  sustain  redemption.  With  re- 
sumption free  banking  may  be  authorized  with 
safety ;  this  would  give  proper  elasticity  to  the 
currency.  The  experience  and  judgment  of  the 
people  can  best  decide  just  how  much  currency  is 
required  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
countiy,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  the  settlement 
of  this  question  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Executive.  Congress  should 
make  the  regulation  under  which  bimks  may  ex- 
ist, but  should  not  make  banking  a  monopoly  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  redeemable  paper  cur- 
rency that  shall  be  authorized.  During  the 
year  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  our  friend- 
ly relations  with  foreign  governments.  In  view 
of  the  payment  of  the  Geneva  award  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  the  President  renews  his  recom- 
mendation, made  at  the  opening  of  the  previous 
session  of  Congress,  that  a  specitd  court  be  created 
to  hear  and  determine  all  claims  of  aliens  against 
the  United  States  arising  from  acts  committed 
against  their  persons  or  property  during  the  re- 
bellion. The  commission  for  the  survey  of  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  com- 
pleted its  work,  and  the  line  is  now  definitely 
marked.  Attention  is  called  to  the  Adiure  of 
the  Spanish  government  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection in  Cuba  after  a  six  years'  war,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  other  powers  should  take  some 
steps  in  the  matter,  on  the  ground  of  self-neces- 
sity. The  settlement  of  the  Virginitu  difficulty 
with  Spain  has  been  delayed  by  d^e  unhappy  civ- 
il war  in  that  country,  but  an  early  adjustment 
is  hoped  for.  The  expatriation  laws  are  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition,  requiring  imme- 
diate action.  On  the  tariff  question  a  re-adjust- 
ment is  suggested,  so  as  to  increase  the  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  time  decrease  the  number  of 
articles  on  which  duties  are  levied.  In  review- 
ing the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  the 
President  remarks  that  "next  to  the  public 
school  the  Post-office  is  the  great  agent  of  edu- 
cation over  our  vast  territory.  The  education 
of  the  people  entitled  to  the  exerdse  of  the  right 
of  franchise  I  regard  as  essential  to  general  pros- 
perity every  where,  and  especially  so  in  repub- 
lics, where  education  or  previous  condition  does 
not  enter  into  account  in  giving  suffrage." 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  in  the  Message 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the  South- 
em  States.  The  President  defends  his  action 
with  reference  to  the  Louisiana  election,  and  re- 
peats what  he  said  in  his  special  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1878,  that  in  the  event  of  non-interfer- 
ence by  Congress  he  must  continue  to  recognize 
the  existing  government.  He  has  declined  to 
take  any  action  in  the  Arkansas  trouble,  leaving 
that  to  Congress  to  settle.  Referring  to  the  Ku- 
Klux  and  White  League  outrages  upon  the  ne- 
groes before  the  recent  elections,  the  President 
declares  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  under  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  and  the  Act  of  May  81, 
1870,  to  protect  colored  citizens  in  the  exercise 
of  their  right  to  vote.     Complaints  are  made  of 
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this  interference  by  Federal  anthoritj,  but  if  said 
amendment  and  act  do  not  provide  for  such  in> 
terference  under  the  circumstances  stated,  then 
they  are  without  meaning,  force,  or  effect,  and 
the  whole  scheme  of  colored  enfranchisement  is 
worse  than  mockery  and  little  better  than  a  crime. 
"  While  I  remain  Executive,"  continues  the 
President,  *'all  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  including  the  re- 
cent amendments  added  thereto,  will  be  enforced 
with  rigor,  but  with  regret  that  they  haye  added 
one  jot  or  tittle  to  the  Executive  duties  or  pow- 
ers." Befening  to  Indian  affairs,  the  Message 
upholds  the  ''  peace  policy,"  declaring  its  results 
to  be  most  beneficial,  and  confidently  hoping  that 
in  a  few  more  years  depredations  on  the  frontiers 
will  cease.  The  Homestead  laws  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Indians,  and  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment established  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Speaking  of  civil  service  reform,  the  President 
announces  that  if  Congress  adjourns  without 
positive  legislation  on  the  subject,  he  will  regard 
their  non-action  as  a  disapproval  of  the  system, 
and  will  abandon  it.  To  encourage  American 
ship-building  he  suggests  not  a  direct  subsidy  to 
home  lines,  but  '*  ample  compensation  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  between  Atlantic  sea-board  cities 
and  the  Continent  on  American  owned  and  Amer- 
ican built  steamers,  and  would  extend  this  liber- 
ality to  vessels  carrying  the  mails  to  South  Ameri- 
can states  and  to  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
and  would  pursue  the  same  policy  from  our  Pa- 
cific sea-ports  to  foreign  sea-ports  on  the  Pacific" 

Tlie  department  reports  accompanying  the 
Message  are  very  full.  The  Treasury  exhibit  is 
as  follows :  The  total  net  receipts  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $289,478,766, 
and  the  expenditures  $287,188,878.  The  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $5,762,447  65.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  $11,920,914  in 
the  revenues  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  strongly  urges  an  ear- 
ly return  to  specie  payments ;  recommends  econ- 
omy in  appropriations  ;  calls  attention  to  the  loss 
of  revenue  from  repealing  the  tax  on  tea  and 
coffee  without  benefit  to  the  consumer ;  recom- 
mends an  increase  of  ten  cents  a  gallon  on  whis- 
ky ;  and  further,  that  no  modification  be  made 
in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Bill  passed  at  the 
last  session,  unless  modification  should  become 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  returning  to  specie  payments. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  re- 
ports a  decrease  in  the  revenues  of  1874,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  of  $11,430,709  10. 
Over  $5,000,000  of  this  decrease  is  in  the  single 
item  of  past-due  taxes,  under  repealed  statutes, 
which  are  constantly  lessening.  The  number 
of  brewers  engaged  in  the  production  of  ferment- 
ed liquors  was,  in  1873, 8554,  and  in  1874, 2524 
— ^a  decrease  of  1080. 

The  Life-saving  Service  reports  eighty-two  sta- 
tions in  operation  during  the  year.  Forty-eight 
vessels  were  driven  ashore  during  the  season  of 
1873-74,  with  cargoes  valued  at  $2,281,606,  and 
having  on  board  1166  persons.  Of  the  amount 
of  property  jeoparded  only  $457,282  worth  was 
lost,  and  only  two  persons  perished. 

The  Secretary  of  War  estimates  the  expenses 
of  the  military  establishment  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  at  $58,144,499,  or  a  reduction  of  $7,036,424 


compared  with  the  previous  year.  He  condemns 
the  reduction  of  the  army  to  25,000  men,  and 
shows  that  nothing  was  saved  by  it  during  the 
year.  The  Secretary  indorses  the  suggestion 
of  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  that  de- 
sertion be  constituted  by  legislative  enactment 
as  a  felony,  cognizable  by  our  civil  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  offenders  to  be  arrested 
like  other  criminals,  but  this  jurisdiction  to  be 
concurrent  with  that  of  military  courts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  160  Teasels 
now  in  the  service,  with  1254  guns,  or  two  ves- 
sels and  fifteen  guns  less  than  the  previous  year. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  whole  fleet  of  our 
single- turreted  monitors  has  been  thoronghly 
overhauled  and  repaired,  their  sides  raised  up, 
their  rotten  wooden  beams  and  decks  replaced 
by  iron,  and  their  turrets  and  machinery  put  in 
complete  order,  so  that  they  are  now  efficient  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  ready  to  go  to  sea  at 
any  time,  as  soon  as  crews  can  be  put  on  board 
and  organized.  These,  with  the  Dictator  and 
Roanoke^  also  in  good  order,  make  a  fleet  of  six- 
teen iron-clads,  efficient  for  any  naval  purpose 
which  does  not  require  long  voyages  or  great 
speed.  Two  powerful  iron  torpedo  vessels  have 
also  been  completed,  and  are  ready  for  service, 
fully  equipped  with  this  most  effective  weapon 
of  modem  war&re.  Four  of  our  double-turret^ 
ed  monitors,  viz.,  the  Terror ^  Miantonomoh,  Ma- 
nadnockj  and  the  Amphitrite^  bj  far  the  most 
formidable  vessels  ever  in  our  navy,  are  now 
in  hand  undergoing  repairs,  and  the  plans  are 
also  being  matured  for  the  repair  of  the  Purir 
tan,  the  only  one  of  our  efficient  iron-clads  which 
remains  untouched. 

The  appropriations  applicable  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80, 1874,  including  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriations  for  the  building  of 
new  sloops,  and  the  special  appropriations  to  re- 
imburse the  bureaus  for  their  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures during  the  threatened  complications 
with  Spain,  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
$27,147,857  68 ;  and  the  actual  expenditures  for 
the  same  period,  to  wit,  from  July  1 ,  1873,  to  June 
30,  1874,  from  these  appropriations,  amounted  to 
$26,254,155  82,  or  about  $900,000  less  than  the 
whole  amount.  The  appropriations  made  avail- 
able for  the  current  year  commencing  July  1, 
1874,  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $19,263,781 
27.  The  amount  of  these  appropriations  for  the 
current  year  drawn  for  the  five  months  since 
July  1  up  to  December  1,  1874,  is  $11,854,446 
87,  which^  reduced  by  the  amount  refunded  dur^ 
ing  the  period,  and  that  remaining  in  the  bands 
of  the  paymasters  and  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment, will  leave  a  little  less  than  $9,000,000 
as  the  sum  actually  expended  from  the  current 
appropriations  during  the  five  working  summer 
months  of  this  year. 

The  Postmaster-General  estimates  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1876,  at  $36,964,034,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
Post-office  Department  at  $29,148,156,  leaving 
a  deflciency  to  be  supplied  from  the  general 
Treasury  of  $7,815,878.  In  addition  to  this 
sum  $1,112,500  are  required  for  mail  steam-ship 
service,  and  $986,000  for  official  postage  stamps. 
The  number  of  ordinary  postage  stamps  issued 
during  the  year  was  632,733,420,  valued  at 
$  1 7,275,242 ;  of  stamped  envelopes,  1 17,047, 760, 
value  $8,661,690  70 ;  postal  cards,  91,079,000, 
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yalue  $910,790;  official  stamps,  82,320,085, 
mlue  $  1,415,845  20 ;  official  envelopes  and  wrap- 
pers, 1 2,900,300,  value  $353,456  66.  The  num- 
ber of  letters  received  at  the  dead-letter  office 
was  4,348,473  domestic,  and  253,800  foreign. 
Of  these  1,392,224  were  delivered,  and  2,622,619, 
containing  circulars,  or  failing  in  delivery,  and 
being  worthless,  were  destroyed.  The  reduction 
of  the  registration  fee  from  fifteen  to  eight  cents 
has  considerably  increased  the  registered-letter 
business  of  the  year.  The  namber  of  post-offices 
in  operation  is  34, 294,  an  increase  of  1 050.  The 
namber  of  domestic  money  orders  issued  was 
4,420,633,  value  $74,424,854  71.  Among  the 
foreign  money  orders  were  82,542,  value  $701,- 
634  73,  issued  to  Germany,  and  20,607,  value 
$535,216  72,  issued  in  Germany  and  paid  here ; 
orders  issued  on  Great  Britain,  77,351,  value 
$1,491,820  31,  and  from  Great  Britain,  paid 
here,  15,992,  value  $303,773  66;  orders  issued 
on  Switzerhind,  2721,  value  $72,287  28,  and  or- 
ders from  that  country,  paid  here,  793,  amount- 
ing to  $21,222  16.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
money-order  fees  be  increased  so  as  to  cover  the 
expenses.  It  is  expected  that  the  revenues  of 
the  department  from  postage  on  printed  matter 
will  be  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  new  act, 
notwithstanding  that  the  rates  are  cheaper  than 
before,  as  now  the  postage  will  be  prepaid,  while 
heretofore  much  loss  has  been  occasioned  to  the 
department  on  account  of  the  non-collection  of 
postage  at  the  point  of  delivery.  The  Postmaster- 
General  concludes  his  report  vdth  the  promise  to 
guard  expenditures  with  strict  vigilance,  and  so 
to  conduct  affairs  generally  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  shall  hi  paramount  to  those  of  any 
individual,  corporation,  or  party. 

President  Grant  issued  a  proclamation  De- 
cember 21  commanding  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  at  Vicksboig,  Mississippi,  to  disperse  wiib- 
m  five  days. 

The  Count  von  Amim,  ex-minister  of  the 
German  Empire  to  France,  was  tried  and  con- 
victed in  Berlin,  and  sentenced  December  19  to 
three  months'  imprisonment,  for  concealing  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  and  political  documents  intrust- 
ed to  his  official  custody  while  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  empire. 

In  the  Prussian  Parliament,  December  16,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  in  order 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  that  body  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  is  necessary  forbidding 
the  arrest  of  a  deputy  during  the  session.  On 
the  18th  a  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the 
appropriation  for  the  secret  service,  but  it  was 
defeated  by  71  to  199. 

The  whole  number  of  granges  in  the  United 
States  December  1  was  21,472,  an  increase  of 
364  during  November.  There  are  266  lodges  in 
New  York  State. 

King  Kalakaua  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  visit- 
ed the  United  States,  reaching  Washington  on 
December  1 2.  He  was  formally  present^  to  the 
President  on  the  15th,  and  welcomed  by  Congress 
on  the  18th. 

The  Italian  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  king 
November  23. 

President  M*Mahon  presented  his  message  to 
the  French  Assembly  December  8.  He  strongly 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  definite  legisUtion 
with  regard  to  the  constitutional  powers,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  "  It  is  my  duty  not  to  de- 


sert the  post  in  which  you  have  placed  me — to 
occupy  it  up  to  the  last  day  with  unshaken  and 
scrupulous  respect  for  law." 

DISASTERS. 

November  23. — Nearly  half  the  town  of  Tus- 
cumbia,  Alabama,  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain.     Twelve  persons  were  killed. 

November  29. — ^The  steamer  La  Plata,  from 
Gravesend  for  Rio  Grande  do  8ul,  foundered  at 
sea.     The  captain  and  sixty  others  were  lost. 

Eleven  persons  perished  in  the  snow  on  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  in  the  Alps,  in  November. 

December  9. — A  terrific  gale  swept  the  British 
coast,  wrecking  several  vessels  and  destroying 
many  lives. 

The  Pacific  mail  steamer  Japan,,  bound  from 
San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  took  fire  at  sea  De- 
cember 17,  and  was  totally  destroyed.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  persons  are  known  to  have 
been  saved,  but  a  large  number  of  others  are 
missing. 

December  21. — Powder  magazine  in  Scutari, 
West  Turkey,  struck  by  lightning  and  exploded. 
A  portion  of  the  city  waUs  was  thrown  down, 
many  houses  demolished,  and  two  hundred  per- 
sons killed  or  injured. 

OBITUAKY. 

November  26. — In  New  York,  Brevet  Briga- 
dier-General Thomas  J.  Leslie,  of  the  United 
States  army,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

November  27. — In  Chicago,  Sherwood  C.Camp- 
bell, the  vocalist,  in  his  forty-fifth  year. 

November  28. — In  New  York  city,  Jonathan 
Sturges,  merchant,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

^vember  29. — In  Philadelphia,  ex -Justice 
John  Meredith  Read,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

November  80. — In  his  office  in  the  City  Hall, 
New  York,  Hon.  William  F.  Havemeyer,  in  his 
seventy-first  year. 

December  2. — In  Chicago,  ex-Judge  Edward 
P.  Cowles,  formerly  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

December  8. — In  Jersey  City,  Hon.  Dudley 
S.  Gregory,  ex-Mayor  of  that  city  and  ex-mem- 
ber of  Congress,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

December  9. — ^At  Ithaca,  New  York,  Ezra 
Cornell,  founder  of  the  Cornell  University,  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year. 

Dec^idfer  17. — ^In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Hon.  John 
B.  Rice,  member  of  Congress  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  aged  sixty-five  rears. — In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Commander  William  B.  Cushing, 
U.S.N.,  in  his  thirty-second  year.  In  Harper's 
Magazine  for  July,  1874,  under  the  title  of  *'  One 
of  Many,"  an  account  was  given  of  this  brilliant 
young  officer*s  naval  exploits  during  the  war. 

December  20.— In  Washington,  D.  C,  Jeffer- 
son Rives,  one  of  the  publishera  of  the  Congree- 
donal  Globe,  aged  twenty-seven  years. 

November  9. — In  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  James 
Gall,  publisher,  aged  ninety-one  years. 

November  11. — In  Paris,  M.  Taschereau,  for- 
merly director  of  the  National  Libraiy  of  France, 
and  author  of  a  life  of  Moli^re,  aged  seventy-three 
years. 

November  25. — ^A  dispatch  from  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, announces  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Rowe, 
ex-Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica,  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age. 


f  iiitnt'0  Stanrer. 


werBfonDed  into  m  corpora- 
tion, and  in  ihe  fear  1258 
obtained  Tariooa  Bl&tu(«t 
from  Philip  Aogustai,  aome 
of  wbich  were  very  curi- 
ous.    Tbui  it  WBi  ordained 

WhoHMnr  !■  a  crier  fn  Pad! 
may  go  to  any  tiTern  he  IDui 
and  err  tta  wIdc,  pnrfded  Uht 
•ell  wine  from  tlie  wood,  ana 

plowed  for  that  tBTcrn ;  and  Tbe 
tavem-keepBr  can  nol  prohibit 

If  a  crier  Bnda  people  drink- 
ing In  a  taTers,  he  maj  aak 
nat  tbej  pay  for  the  wine  ther 
dcfnk;  and  he  ma;  to  oat  and 
cry  the  vine  at  the  pilcea  they 
pay,  wtaether  tbe  taTcm-keep- 
er  wtsbea  K  or  not,  piorldM 
•Iwan  that  there  be  no  oth- 
er crier  employed  ba  that  Ut- 


aame  price  u  ihe  king "e  wi 
(tbe  current  price),  that  la 
aaj,  If  it  t)e  a  Kood  wine  ja 
at  aeren  deDarli,  and  if  It  b( 


MR  HENRY  SAMPSON'S  Biiiory  ofAd- 
cerlifinjr,  jaat  publiabed  )□  England,  is  full 
of  good  ihiogB  in  iu  wa;.  One  of  the  moat  an- 
cient model  of  attracting  the  public  patronage 
aeema  to  hare  been  bj  meana  of  tbe  public  criera, 
who  perambulated  tbe  itreets  ahoultng  until  the; 
were  boarae.  The  medJEvil  crier  used  to  canj 
a  hom  v'itb  which  to  Call  the  attention  of  the 
people  when  about  to  make  a  proclamation  or 
publication.  Public  criera  appear  to  have  form- 
ed a  well-organized  body  in  France  aa  early  aa 
tbe  twelfth  century ;  for  by  a  charter  of  Louia 
VII.,  granted  in  the  year  1141  to  tbe  inhabitanta 
of  tbe  province  of  Benj,  the  old  cnitoln  of  the 
country  waa  conGrmed,  according  to  which  there 
were  to  be  only  twelve  criera,  fire  of  whom  ahould 
go  about  the  tavema  crying  witb  their  uaual  cry, 
and  carrying  ipth  them  samples  of  the  wine  they 
called,  in  order  that  the  people  might  taste.  For 
tbe  Grat  time  they  blew  tbe  hom  they  were  en- 
titled to  a  penny,  and  the  same  every  time  after, 
according  to  cnatom.  A  quaint  ar.d  significant 
story  is  told  in  an  old  chronicle  in  connection 
with  this  ayatem  of  advertiaing.  An  old  woman 
named  Adelhaid  waa  poaaeand  of  a  strong  desire 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  but  not  having  lungs 
BufBciently  powerfol  for  the  noisy  propagation 
contemplated  by  her,  she  paid  a  wine-crier  to  go 
about  the  town,  and,  instead  of  proclaiming  the 
prices  of  wine,  to  proclaim  the  words :  "  God  is 
lightsous!  God  is  merciful!  God  ia  good  and 
excellent!"  And  as  the  man  went  about  shout- 
ing these  words,  she  followed  him,  exclaiming, 
"  He  apeaka  well !  He  speaka  truly  I"  Tbeend 
of  it  aU  waa  that  the  poor  old  woman  waa  arrest- 
ed and  tiled,  and  as  it  was  believed  that  she  had 
been  prompted  by  vanity  in  what  she  bad  done, 
■he  waa  burned  alive. 

The  public  criers  in  France  at  an  early  period 


For  this  service  the  ciier  could  claim  fonr  de- 

In  England  public  criera  appear  to  have  be«n 
a  national  Enatitution  at  an  early  period.    They 
proclaimed  the  cause  of  the  condemnation  Of 
criminala,  and  all  other  mattera  of  public  con- 
cern, except  eccleaiaaticaL     They  also  cried  all 
kinda  of  gooda,  and  were  sworn  to  tell  truly  and 
well  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  power.    After 
a  while  the  bellman  or  town-crier  was  appointed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  lai^e.     In  an 
old  engraving  of  the  aevenieenth  century  we  see 
him  represented  with  a  bunch  of  keys  ia  hi* 
hand,  which  he  no  doubt  proclaims  as  "  ibond." 
UnderacMh  is  Ihe  following  "notice :" 
O  JH.    Any  man  or  woman  that 
Cod  teU  any  lldbiga  ol  a  little 
Mayden-chllds  of  The  afre  of  M 
Tearea.    Brini  word  to  the  cryai 
And  you  ehalT  be  pleaaed  lOr 

And  Oodl  bl^ng. 
This  waa  an  old  joke,  which,  in  varied  forma,  Ii 
alwaya  found  under  the  printa  of  the  town-crier. 
In  moat  of  the  country  towns  of  Gi«at  Britain, 
and  even  in  Loudon,  there  are  slitl  bellmen  and 
pariah  criera,  though  their  offices  are  little  mora 
than  sinecure*.  The  provincial  crier's  duties  aio 
of  the  most  varied  description,  and  relate  to  ob- 
jecta  lost  or  found,  sales  by  public  auction  or 
private  contract,  weddings,  christenings,  or  fli- 
nerala.  Nol  much  more  than  a  century  ago  Ibt 
borough  of  Lanark  wai  so  poor  that  there  wai 
only  one  batcher  in  tbe  whole  diatrict,  and  even 
he  never  dared  venture  on  killing  a  aheep  till  ev- 
ery part  of  the  animal  was  ordered  beforehand. 
When  be  felt  disposed  (o  engage  in  aach  an  en- 
terprise be  UBually  prevailed  upon  the  minister, 
the  provost,  and  the  members  of  the  town  coan- 
dl  to  take  a  joint  each ;  but  when  abates  were 
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not  sulMEribad  for  readily  the  aheep  recdTed  m 
reipita.  On  inch  occuion  the  Mrvicea  of  the 
bellman,  or  "ikeUigman/'ashe  (ras  there  named, 
were  called  into  reqneat,  and  that  official  would 
go  kboat  the  itraeti  ealliog  the  fbUowing  thjme : 


lober  18.  Ever;  thing  was  done  to  fironse  pub- 
lic entbUBinsm.  Besides  adveiLising  [he  scheme 
in  the  papeis,  the  agents  got  up  a  magnificent 
procoMion  headed  b;  a  band  of  music,  wbich 
plufed  to  Btlract  attention,  and  then  a  man 
stepped  forward,  and  ringing  a  bell,  announced 
th«  death  of  the  lottar;.  Cart-loads  of  biltg 
were  showered  down  areas  and  thrust  nnder 
doors,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  insure  success. 
As  the  eventful  dsT  approached  the  handbills 
were  multiplied,  and  people  were  provided  with 
waste  paper  for  an  iodr.Snite  lima.  Chief  among 
the  agents  of  the  lotterf  wax  a  man  named  Bisb, 
whose  rosy  prospectuses  and  doggerel  versea 
made  bim  famooi  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Here  is  a  speciineQ  of  his  lumdbillB : 

THE  AMBCLATOB'S  QDIDE 


in  Ike  pmtnt  LMUr^ 
Ton  msj  raop  a  goldeo  hanaC  In  CbrnAlU,  and  pick 
sp  lbs  buUisfi  In  SilDB^treet,  bave  in  lolenat  In 
AnUntlidiag;  poHen  ■  Mamion-himM  In  ObUhi. 
iquar;  and  an  (atite  Uke  a  L-IUU  Britaini  nerar  be 
in  Huiufrfoid-markst,  but  all  jooi  Ufa  contlnne  a 


And  It  the  tonrth  1«  we  c 
The  sbani  It  maDn  lesra,  a 
to  tbe  hlul 

Bnt  the  belhnan  hu 
•eenhiibestdajs.  llie 
newspaper,  the  street 
poster,  the  traveling 
wagon  with  its  big  beU 
kod  showT  signs,  and 
athoasanaoifaernteani 
of  advertisi  ug  have  tak- 
en the  crier's  place. 
Mors  than  Bfi7  feara 
•go,  in  England,  wagona 
were  driven  through 
the  streets  somonnted 
bj  TCTolring  tmreti, 
on  wliich  were  painted 
flaming  anDonncementa 
of  coming  events,  and 
men  oit  hot«eback  rode 
np  and  down  the 
principal  thorongh fares 
with  great  bil)-bo«rd« 
Btrutped  OD  either  side 
of  then),  to  attract  tbe 
public  attention. 

In  the  ;«ar  1826  the 
Ian  state  loiter;  ever 
held  in  England  was 
advertised  after  this 
fashion.  Tbe  drawing 
was  set  down  for  July 
IS,  bnt  the  tickets  sold 
slowly,  and  the  wheel 
was  not  turned  till  Oc- 
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a  Borough  or  an  Aldermanburp,  and  have  a  share  in 
ThreadneedU^reeL 

DT  PUXOBABniO  A  QUAStSB, 

Your  affidTB  need  never  be  in  Crooked-lane^  nor  your 
legs  in  Fetter-lanej  yon  may  avoid  Paper-lmiUtings, 
steer  clear  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  defy  the  Marahal- 
Ma,*  if  yonr  heart  is  in  Love4ane  yon  may  soon  get 
into  Sweeting's  AUey.  obtain  your  lover's  consent  for 
JTatHmony-ptoee,  and  always  live  in  a  High^treeL 

BT  FuaonAsnfo  an  kobth, 

Yon  may  secore  plenty  of  jfropiHon  for  SwaUow- 
street ;  finger  the  Cole  in  (A)20man^treet;  and  may  nev- 
er be  troubled  with  Chaneery-lane,  You  may  cast 
anchor  in  CahU-«treet ;  set  up  businesi  in  Fo>n-eitreet ; 
and  need  never  be  conlined  within  a  Narraw-^ioaXL 

BT  FUXOHASIKO  A  SIXTXSMTH, 

Yon  may  live  frugal  in  Cheapsidej  get  merry  In 
Liquorpond'Street ;  soak  your  hidJe  In  Leather4ane  ;  be 
a  wet  sole  in  Shoe-lane ;  tnm  maltster  in  Beer4ane,  or 
hammer  away  in  Smith/Uld, 

In  short,  life  must  indeed  be  a  Long-lane  if  it's  with> 
out  a  turning.  Therefore,  if  yon  are  wise,  without 
Mincing  the  matter,  go  PaU^naU  to  Comhill  or  Char- 
Ing-crosB,  and  enroll  your  name  in  the  Tempts  of  For- 
tune, 

BISH'& 

In  1798,  a  honse  in  Stanhope  Street  having 
been  broken  open  and  robbed,  tne  following  sin- 
gular announcement  was  issued  by  tbe  proprietor, 
and  appeared  in  the  Daily  Advertiser : 

Mr.  R ,  of  Stanhope  Street,  presents  his  most  re- 
spectful Compliments  to  the  Ooitlemen  who  did  him 
tne  honour  of  eating  a  couple  of  roasted  Chickens, 
drinking  sundry  tankards  of  ale,  and  three  bottles  of 
old  Madeira  at  nis  house,  on  Mondsy  night 

In  their  haste  they  took  away  the  Tankard,  to  which 
they  are  heartily  welcome ;  to  the  Table-spoons  and  tbe 
light  Guineas  which  were  in  an  old  red  morocco  pock- 
et-book, they  are  also  heartily  welcome ;  but  in  the  said 
Pocket-Dook  there  were  several  loose  papers,  which 
consisted  of  private  Memorandums,  Receipts,  etc., 
which  can  be  of  no  use  to  his  kind  and  friendly  visit- 
ors, but  are  important  to  him :  he  therefore  hopes  and 
trusts  they  vdll  be  so  polite  as  to  take  some  opportu- 
nity of  returning  them. 

For  an  old  family  Watch,  which  vras  in  the  same 
Drawer,  he  can  not  ask  on  the  same  terms,  but  if  any 
way  could  be  pointed  out  by  which  he  could  replace  it 
with  twice  as  many  heavy  Guineas  sB  they  canjrat  for 
it,  he  would  gladly  be  the  Purchaser.  w.  R. 

A  few  nights  after  a  packet,  with  the  following 
letter  inclosed,  was  dropped  into  the  area  of  the 
honse : 

Sib,— You  are  quite  a  gemman.  Not  being  used 
to  yoor  Madeira,  it  got  into  our  upper  works,  or  we 
should  never  have  cnbbed  your  papers.  They  be  all 
marched  back  again  wftti  the  red  book.  Your  ale  was 
mortal  good.  The  tankard  and  spoons  were  made  into 
a  white  soup,  in  Duke's  Place,  two  hours  afore  daylite. 
The  old  family  watch  cases  were  at  the  same  time 
made  into  a  brown  gravy,  and  the  guts,  new  christened, 
are  on  their  voyage  to  Holland.  If  they  had  not  been 
transported,  you  should  have  them  agun,  for  you  are 
quite  the  gemman ;  but  you  know,  as  they  have  been 
christened  and  got  a  new  name,  they  would  no  longer 
be  of  your  old  family.  And  soe.  Sir,  we  have  nothmg 
mote  to  say,  but  that  we  are  much  obligated  to  you, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  sarve  and  visit  you,  oy  nite  or  by 
day,  and  are  your  humble  sarvants  to  command. 

Honor  had  then,  it  would  appear,  not  quite  de- 
parted from  among  thieves. 

Etbn  in  our  day  the  seeker  for  amusement  can 
find  abundance  of  it  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  our  daily  papers.  The  store  of  fun  in  them  is 
very  great.  The  grammatical  blunders  are  ex- 
ceedingly drolL  Imagine,  for  example,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  lady  who  advertised  her  desire  to  ob- 
tain a  husband  with  **a  Roman  nose  having 
strong  religious  tendencies  ;"or  the  solicitude  of 


the  chemist  who  requested  that  *'  the  gentleman 

who  left  his  stomach  for  analysis  will  please  call 

and  get  it,  together  with  the  resnlt"    And  how 

full  of  promise  the  following : 

The  advertiser,  having  made  an  advantageous  pui^ 
chase,  offers  for  sale  on  veiy  low  terms  about  six  aoa- 
en  of  prime  port-wine,  late  the  property  of  a  gentle- 
man forty  years  of  age,  full  in  the  body  and  with  a 
high  bouquet. 

And  how  enticing  to  the  musical  amateur  this : 

To  be  sold,  an  Brard  grand  piano,  the  property  of 
a  lady,  about  to  travel  m  a  walnut-wood  case  with 
carved  1^(8. 

Among  the  odd  advertisements  is  the  foUow- 
ing  from  the  London  TVmes,  and  is  clear  as  mud : 

From  Undergrad,  Peijured  fowl.  No.  6  of  the  "  Sho- 
tover  Papers"  u  out  of  print,  and  the  page  is  missing 
in  every  copy  theyshow  me.  Joe  wiU  have  to  die,  but 
ah,  he  is  tough.  Have  mercy  I  Give  me  three  weeks 
to  iind  it    doctors  ffede. 

In  the  Bristol  Gazette  of  August  8,  178S,  is 
the  following  notice  from  the  father  of  Robert 
Southey,  the  poet  : 

R  Southey  thanks  his  friends  in  particular  and  the 
public  in  general  for  the  kind  support  he  has  hitherto 
experienced,  and  begs  leave  to  inform  them  that  he  is 
just  rotnnaed  from  Condon  vrith  a  large  sssortment  of 
goods,  particularly  line  printed  calicoes,  muslins,  and 
&oe,  which  he  is  determined  to  seD  on  as  low  terms  as 
any  person  in  the  trade,  and  solicits  the  early  inspec- 
tion of  his  friends.  N.&— Fait  of  the  old  stock  to  be 
sold  very  cheiq;). 

The  following  instance  of  youthful  exactness 
comes  to  us  from  a  friend  in  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  recently  occurred : 

An  exhibition  was  given  here  some  two  months 
since  by  Tom  Thumb,  at  which  the  prices  were 
twenty-five  cents  for  those  over  ten  years  of  age 
and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  those  under. 

It  was  Johnny's  tenth  birthday,  and  his  cousin 
May,  aged  thirteen,  thought  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
celebrate  it  by  taking  him  in  the  afternoon  to  see 
the  dwarf.  Arriving  at  the  door,  she  put  down 
thirty-eight  cents,  and  asked  for  two  tickets. 

''  How  old  is  the  boy  ?*'  asked  the  ticket-seller. 

"  Well,"  replied  Miss  May,  '*  this  is  his  tenth 
birthday ;  InU  he  was  not  icim  untU  late  in  the 
afternoon.** 

The  vendor  of  tickets  accepted  the  accuracy 
of  the  averment,  and  handed  her  the  proper  cer- 
tificates for  admission.     But  it  was  a  close  fit. 


A  Fbevch  quotation  often  servei  to  point  aa 
English  epig^ram.  A  literary  lady  who  hoped  to 
become  the  mother  of  a  son  thns  philosophically 
consoles  herself  for  her  disappointment : 

Ah.  well !  *tis  over.    Should  I  not  resign 
My  weaker  will  to  Fate's  imperious  shall  T 

Tis  not  a  boy— yet  such  as  'tis,  *tis  mine: 
Then  let  me  thankful  murmur,  Cest  S^gall 


Thb  last  steamer  brings  the  following  fresh 
anecdote  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  explains  how 
this  prolific  writer,  who  earned  such  laiige  snms 
of  money  by  his  pen,  died  a  poor  man.  An  old 
comrade  came  to  ask  him  for  some  pecuniary 
assistance.  **  All  right,"  sud  Dumas.  '*  Xook 
on  the  chimney-piece ;  I  received  two  hundred 
pounds  from  my  publisher  this  morning.  Sevw- 
al  people  have  already  helped  themselves  to  a 
little ;  you  take  the  rest."  But  there  was  not  a 
napoleon  left.     '*  How  foolish  yon  have  been," 
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said  Damas,  seeing  his  friend's  disappointmenti 
<<  to  put  off  coming  till  mid-day  T' 

Thb  ''colored  wedding"  mentioned  in  the 
Drawer  for  November  last  reminds  a  correspond- 
ent of  a  similar  occurrence  that  he  witnessed  a 
few  months  since  in  Elizabeth  City,  North  Caro- 
lina: 

Sam  and  Rose  were  standing  at  the  chancel 
undergoing  the  transition  from  single  to  doable 
blessedness,  when  Sam  turned  to  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  audience  and  tipped  them  a  know- 
ing wink.  Bose  observed  the  action,  and  re- 
marked, 

"Oh  yes,  you  ken  wink  and  yon  ken  blink, 
bnt  you  got  t'  do  jes  wba'  de  min'ster  sez.'* 

She  had  him  at  that  juncture. 

A  MiCHiOAH  friend  sends  this : 

A  Inmbennan  out  here  being  poorly  provided 
with  materials  of  sustenance  for  his  men,  fed 
them  with  pork  cooked  with  the  rind  upon  it. 
A  young  man  of  the  company,  not  liking  that 
outer  portion  of  the  food,  was  observed  by  the 
host  to  be  carefully  removing  the  outside  cover- 
ing, whereupon  mine  host  said, 

'*  Toung  man,  we  eat  rind  and  all  here.'' 

To  which  the  youth  replied,  ''All  right,  old 
man,  I'm  cutting  it  off  for  you." 

In  the  postscript  of  a  letter  of  a  clergyman 
who  had  been  recruiting  his  health  at  Saratoga 
hist  summer  is  the  following :  "  The  belle  of  the 
season  wore  a  dress  valued  at  the  amount  of 
my  salary  for  two  years,  and  a  set  of  diamonds 
equal  in  value  to  the  cost  of  a  comfortable  mis- 
sion church,  with  infant  room  attached,  gas  fix- 
tures and  cabinet  organ  included." 

"  PiKB  County,  Missouri,"  writes  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  "  has 
been  immortalized,  or  rather  rendered  notorious, 
by  John  Hay's  poem.  Little  Breeches,  Pikers 
are  an  independent,  rather  lawless  class  of  peo- 
ple, some  of  them,  who  would  rather  lynch  a 
*  man  for  horse-stealing  than  for  murder.  Last 
Sunday  I  had  quite  an  argument  with  a  leading 
professor  of  religion  as  to  whether  it  is  right  to 
hang  a  horse-thief,  which  he  closed  by  saying, 
'Well,  if  it  isn't  in  the  Scripter,  it  ought  to  be 
thar;  it's  a  mercy  to  the  miserable  cuss  to  hang 
him.'  Much  whisky  and  tobacco  are  used  here, 
but  the  moral  tone  of  the  county  has  been  much 
elevated  by  Union  Sunday-schools,  some  of  which 
have  grown  into  churches.  Even  the  '  Salt  Riv- 
er Tigers'  will  throng  to  hear  'preachin','  and 
have  begun  to  get  the  idea  of  Sunday-schools ; 
bnt  tbej  must  be  Union  schools.  'We  don't 
want  none  of  your  sectaran,  one-sided  schools, 
but  one  every  body  can  go  to. '  A  class  in  Plym- 
outh Church,  Brooklyn,  lately  sent  a  library  for 
their  school,  and  they  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  '  tigers  will  be  changed 
into  lambs.^' 

Mahbhall  Jewbll,  our  new  Postmaster- 
General,  has  in  various  ways  made  it  apparent 
that  he  "  means  business,"  and  does  not  propose 
to  tolerate  any  unbnsiness-like  proceedings  in  the 
department  under  his  charge.  For  instance,  he 
issued  a  short  time  ago  an  order  discontinuing 
the  rather  loose  practice  which  had  obtained  of 


allowing  the  department  clerks  to  draw  "ad- 
vance pay"  under  certain  circumstances.  Un- 
fortunately one  of  those  gentlemen,  who  had 
postponed  until  December  his  usual  summer  va- 
cation— which  he  then  proposed  to  enjoy  as  his 
honey-moon — ^found  the  new  rule  likely  to  seri- 
ously interfere  vrith  his  visions  of  bliss,  and  the 
chief  of  his  bureau  undertook  the  task  of  endeav- 
oring to  induce  the  Postmaster-Greneral  to  make 
an  exception  in  so  peculiar  and  interesting  a  case. 
Governor  Jewell,  however,  declined  to  grant  the 
request     "  The  Post-office  Department  can  not 

insure  Mr. 's  life,"  he  observed,  "and  the 

Postmaster-Greneral  can  not  violate  his  own  or- 
ders; but,"  he  added,  "the  young  man's  word 
must  be  kept,  and  the  young  lady  must  not  be 
disappointed,  so  I'll  take  the  risk  myself;"  and 
drawing  his  indiridual  check  in  favor  of  the 
derk  for  the  amount  of  the  latter's  monthly  sal- 
ary, he  thereby  cut  the  Gordian,  and  rendered 
feasible  the  tying  of  the  hymeneal,  knot  When 
that  happy  couple  have  the  right  and  occasion  to 
make  choice  of  a  name  for  a  male  member  of  the 
human  race,  if  that  of  Marshall  Jewell  does  not 
occur  to  them  as  a  highly  appropriate  one,  the 
fisct  will  certairfly  prove  them  lacking  in  grati- 
tude and  in  appreciation  of  the  everlasting  fitness 
of  things. 

A  FBW  more  old  epitaphs  have  come  to  us : 

TlM  body  underneath  this  stone  is 
Of  my  late  husband,  Jacob  Jonas, 
Who  when  aUve  wm  an  Adonis. 

Ah.  well-a-day  I 
O  Death  I  thou  spoiler  of  fair  faces. 
Why  took'st  thou  him  from  my  em  Draces  ? 
How  could'st  thou  mar  so  many  graces  ? 

Say,  tyrant,  say  1 

Another : 

Hie  jaeet  Walter  Gann, 
Sometime  landlord  of  the  Sun-^ 

8ie  transit  gloria  mundil 
He  drank  hard  upon  Friday, 
Tliat  being  a  high  day, 

Then  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  upon  Sunday. 

And  another : 

His  net  old  fisher  George  Ions  drew ; 

Shoals  upon  shoals  he  canent, 
TUl  Death  came  hauling  for  Dis  due, 

And  made  iK>or  George  his  draught 
Death  fishes  on  through  various  shapes; 

In  vain  it  is  to  fret ; 
Nor  fish  nor  fisherman  escapes 

Deaths  all-indoeing  net 


Oinc  of  the  latest  of  Mr.  J.  Billings's  orphic 
utterances  is  so  pertinent  to  the  pleasant  mission 
of  this  department  of  the  Magazine  that  we  give 
it  place : 

"  Fun  is  the  cheapest  fisick  that  haz  bin  dis- 
kovered  yet,  and  the  eazyest  to  take.  Fun  pills 
are  sugar-coated,  and  no  change  ov  diet  iz  nec- 
essary while  taking  them*  A  little  fun  will  sum- 
times  go  a  grate  ways ;  i  hav  known  men  to  liv 
to  a  good  old  age  on  one  joke,  which  they  man- 
aged to  tell  az  often  az  once  a  day,  and  do  all 
the  laffing  themselves  besides  that  waz  done. 
But  thare  iz  lots  ov  pholks  who  kant  see  enny 
phnn  in  enny  thing ;  yu  couldn't  fire  a  joke  into 
them  with  a  double-barrell  gun  10  paces  oif; 
they  go  thru  life  az  solium  az  a  cow.  Mennv 
people  think  it  iz  beneath  their  dignity  to  relish 
a  joke ;  sutch  people  are  simply  fools,  and  dont 
seem  to  kno  it  The  Billings  family  are  allwuss 
on  the  look-out  for  fun.  It  iz  sed  ov  Dexter  Bil- 
lings, one  ov  our  pristines,  that  he  had  to  be  kept 
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under  500-dollar  bonds  all  the  time  to  keep  him 
from  lafflng  in  charch.  Fun  iz  the  pepper  and 
salt  ov  every-day  life,  and  all  the  really  wiz  men 
who  hav  ever  lived  hav  used  it  freely  for  sea- 


zomng. 


»i 


In  the  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
November  last  is  a  clever  hit  in  rhyme  at  the 
''President's  Address,  British  Association,  1874." 
Since  the  late  Professor  Aytoun's  verses  on 
'*  Monads"  there  has  been  nothing  better.  The 
solemn  pomp  of  the  lines  is  delicious,  and  the 
vivid  funniness  of  the  final  drop  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  savage 
humor  of  Bret  Harte's  summary  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  learned  geologist  when,  '*  a  chunk 
of  old  red  sandstone"  having  **  caught  in  the  ab- 
domen," '*  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested 
him  no  more."  Professor  Tyndall's  eloquent  de* 
scription  of  the  emancipation  of  science  from  the 
trammeb  of  creeds  is  cleverly  paraphrased  in  six 
lines: 

In  the  very  beginnlDSB  of  sdence,  the  panx>nB,  who 

managed  things  then, 
BeioK  bsDdy  with  hammer  and  ohJael,  made  gods  in 

the  likeness  of  men, 
Till  commerce  arose,  and  at  length  some  men  of 

exceptions]  power 
Sopplanted  both  demons  and  gods  by  the  atoms, 

which  last  to  this  hoar. 
Tet  they  did  not  abolish  the  gods,  but  they  sent  them 

well  oat  of  the  way. 
With  the  rarest  of  nectar  to  drink,  and  bine  flsids  of 

nothing  to  sway. 

The  atomic  theory  is  delightfully  put  from  the 
comic  point  of  view,  and  the  jeu  deaprit  ends 
with  the  following  version  of  the  professor's  pyr- 
otechnical  peroration : 

First,  let  OS  honor  the  atom,  so  lively,  so  wise,  and 

so  smsll ; 
The  atomlsts  next  let  us  praise,  Bpicarns,  Lncretlas, 

and  all; 
Let  as  damn  with  faint  praise  Bishop  Butler,  in  whom 

many  atoms  combined 
To  form  that  remarkable  stractnre  which  it  pleased 

him  to  call— his  mind ; 
Last,  praise  we  the  noble  body  to  which,  for  the  time, 

we  belong, 
Sre  yot  the  swift  whirl  of  the  atoms  has  harried  na, 

rnthless,  along. 
The  British  Association— like  Leviathan  worshiped 

by  Hobbes, 
The  incarnation  of  wisdom,  bnllt  up  of  onr  witless 

nohs. 
Which  will  carry  on  endless  discossions  when  I,  snd 

probably  yoo. 
Have  melted  in  mflnite  asare— and.  In  short,  till  all 

is  bine.  

Tht8  from  a  correspondent  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts : 

Having  been  a  steady  reader  of  the  Monthly 
from  the  first,  I  have  very  much  enjoyed  the 
wise  and  witty  quips  and  oddities  of  the  Drawer. 
Although  I  weU  knew  that  it  requires  grist  to 
keep  any  mill  running,  I  have  never  contributed 
to  keep  the  hopper  supplied,  until  at  this  late  day 
I  am  resolved  to  offer  my  mite,  one  of  its  merits 
being  the  fiict  that  the  story  is  literally  tme  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

When  I  was  a  boy  living  at  home  on  a  farm 
in  Western  New  York  one  of  the  laborers  em- 
ployed by  my  father  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Lacey.  He  was  past  middle  life,  and  of  a  heavy, 
sluggish  mould,  which  to  a  stranger  wonld  in<ti- 
cate  any  thing  but  keen  and  ready  wit,  yet  if  any 
attempted  to  tax  its  temper,  they  soon  found  that 
nnder  his  unoouth  exterior  there  was  a  sarcasm 


as  ready  and  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade.     One 
instance,  I  think,  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  Dniwer. 

His  wife  was  a  wiry  little  woman,  all  right  an- 
gles and  activity,  and  withal  something  of  a 
Xantippe,  who  had  little  patience  with  his  slow 
and  ponderous  ways,  and  often  took  him  to  task 
pretty  severely.  On  one  occasion,  after  having 
exhausted  her  vocabulary  of  invective,  which  he 
bore  with  the  most  perfect  good  nature^  she 
wound  up  with  the  following : 

*'  When  I  was  a  yonng  woman  I  had  as  good 
a  written  recommend  as  any  girl  in  the  whole 
country,  and  I  wish  I  had  left  you  alone  and 
kept  that  tiU  I. die." 

''Humph!"  responded  the  old  man,  with  the 
most  imperturbable  quietness,  ''what  good  nd 
that  done  ye  ? — the  devil  canU  read  writin\" 

Geitbbal  O'Nbill,  a  gentleman  of  some 
means,  having  come  over  from  "the  oold  sod" 
to  settle  in  Nebraska,  sent  to  various  parties  a 
sheet  of  printed  questions  to  which  he  desired 
answers.  We  give  a  few  of  the  general's  ques- 
tions, and  the  answers  of  one  of  those  ftmnk, 
sinople  men  of  the  vicinage : 

Q.  "  Name  of  county,  and  when  organised  ?** 

A,  "  Kass  Kounty.  Organized  when  fellows 
started  building." 

Q.  "Have  you  good  water?    How  deep  do 
yon  have  to  dig  for  it  ?" 
*  A.  '*Yes.     Yon  can  dig  as  deep  as  yon  wane" 

Q.  "  Is  the  land  principally  owned  by  real- 
dents  or  non-residents  ?" 

A,  "Some  this  way,  some  that  way;  prind- 
pallv  neither." 

Q,  "  Where  do  you  get  your  lumber  ?  What 
do  you  pay  for  it  ?" 

A.  "Generally  at  the  lumber-yard,  occasion- 
ally  at  the  saw-mills.  Sometimes  cash,  some- 
times notes." 

Q,  "How  is  the  climate  as  to  health?" 
^A,  "  Have  never  heard  the  climate  complain. " 

0.  "  How  are  the  roads  ?" 

A,  "  The  roads  are  very  well,  thank  yon ;  how 
are  yon  ?" 

Q,  "  Is  there  fish  or  game  of  any  kind  ?*' 

A.  "Yes.  Fish — gudgeons  and  flats.  Game 
— seven-np,  poker,  euchre,  etc." 

Whbk  Zebnlon  Vance  was  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  he  was  talking  with  an  English  gentle- 
man in  reference  to  legal  formalities  in  English 
and  American  courts,  and  while  there  was  lesa 
red-tapeism  with  us,  there  were  certain  forms 
that  were  adhered  to  with  great  tenacity.  In 
illustration,  he  said,  jocosely,  "  Don^t  go  away 
with  the  notaon  that  we  discard  forms.    Judge 

,  Sir,  is  as  great  a  stickler  for  forms  as  any 

man  in  your  country.  One  day  a  soldier  who 
had  been  battered  considerably  in  the  war  was 
brought  in  as  a  vritness.  The  judge  told  him 
to  hold  up  bis  right  hand. 

"  '  Can't  do  it,  Sir,'  said  the  man. 

"•Why  not?' 

"  '  Grot  a  shot  in  that  arm,  Sir.' 

"  '  Then  hold  np  your  left' 

"  The  man  said  he  had  got  a  shot  in  that  arm 
too. 

"  'Then,'  said  the  judge,  sternly,  'yon  must 
hold  up  your  leg.     No  man  can  be  sworn,  Sir, 
in  this  court  by  law  unless  he  holds  np  some- 
thing.' ' 
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THESE  18  a  patch  of  land  in  the  Btormy 
IriHb  Sea  called  the  lale  of  Man,  about 
which  many  traveled  and  nntravoled  Amer- 
icaiiH  know  scaTMly  more  tbiui  its  name. 
On  a  suuiiy  day  the  highlacds  of  Ulater,  in 
Ireland,  and  of  Galloway,  in  Scotland,  are 
visihle  from  its  weat«m  shore,  and  from  the 
Hummit  of  Snaefell  Mountain  basy  little  En- 
gland is  Heen  fretting  in  the  golden  haze 
&tr  acnim  the  sea.  It  is  not  much  greater 
than  Staten  bland  in  area,  and  an  ambitioua 
CalUbruian  might  look  upon  it  aa  a  fair- 
Bized  rauch.  But  araall  aa  it  is — a  mere 
apeck  on  the  map  of  Great  Britain — it  boa 
a  government  of  its  own,  with  a  House  of 
Parliament,  a  people  infused  with  noble 
blood,  and  a  thrilling  and  eventful  hiatory. 
Hawthorne  fonnd  it  out  while  he  was  a  con- 
sul at  Liverpool,  and  has  praised  it  in  the 


delicious  prose  of  hia  E»gli$k  Note-Boolis ; 
Scott  gathered  material  for  FererU  of  Ihe 
Peak  from  ita  romantic  scenery  and  legends ; 
and  Wordsworth  commemorated  a  visit  to  it 
in  a  sonnet.  But  it  is  not  in  these  few  lit- 
erary associations  that  its  chief  interest 
lies.  The  bistniy  of  its  varied  fortunes  and 
the  ancestry  of  its  superstitious  people  have 
a  peculiar  interest,  dating  as  they  do  from 
the  thrilling  age  wbuu  tbe  Norsemen  wore 
mighty  in  tbe  West. 

Id  its  greatest  length  the  ialand  raensures 
about  thirty-three  miles,  and  in  its  (greatest 
breadth  almut  thirteen.  Its  circumference 
is  seventy-Ave  miles,  excluding  the  sinuoai- 
ties  of  the  bays;  and  it  contains  a  snperft- 
cial  area  of  about  one  hnndred  and  thirty 
thousand  acres,  or  two  hnndred  and  three 
square  milea.     Enjoying  the  benellts  of  the 

le  Office  or  the  Ubn- 
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riiilf  Stmam,  the  climate  is  ain^larly  milA 

mill  t;eiiial,  and  there  are  few  other  places 

ill  tbo  world  where  the  difference  betweeu 

winter  and  Bummer  is  so  slight.     The  tnean 

tcmjieratnro   of  auintuer  is   iisiiallf   about 

riG.n°;  of  autnmn,  46.97 

t>f  sprinn,  44.70°.     Ther 

lint  very  tittle  snuw  or  fi 

to  the  hei)i;ht  of  ten  or 

itoors,  anil  are  fniitid,  ft  ti 

M)iu9,  in  the  poorest  gl 

hi'nlthfiiliiess  of  the  din 

tlie  native  girls,  roay-e 

ivc,  and  ijkefiit,  and  th 

still  wart,  uitiscuiar,  and 

uviT  kreaUicd  sea-air. 

For  the  most  part  thi 
wild,  hoar  with  the  fo» 
xea  that  surrounds  it,  au 
|i»cious  harbors  and  ii 
but  in  the  north  the  la 
pasturage,  and  meets  th 
tcuing  pebbles  of  ft  smo 
terior  includes  nearly  evi 
iiral  scenery — heather- 
hills,  plaiiiB  OS  richly 
cultivated      aa      Ihc 
ilowiis      of     SiirTf.v, 
wide      reaches      of 
prickly      gorse       o« 
ilronr    aa    Yorkshire 
moiira,  and  the  pret- 
tiest     of     cftacftdes. 
The  eiichnntnieilt  of 
Northern  land  ilwoUs 
t  snbduod  light 


glossary  written  by  an  old  king  of  Munsler 
corroborates  the  statement,  adding  that  the 
wizonl  was  also  the  best  pilot  in  the  west 
of  Europe,  and  was  called  Uanlian  Msc- 
Lleirr*  or  the  Sun  of  the  &ea  —  a' uame 
which  he  extended,  in  part,  to  his  kingdom. 
Cotsar  called  the  iidand  Moua;  Pliny,  Mou- 
abia;  Orosius,  McnaVia;  Bude,  Meuavia  Se- 
cnuda  I  the  Saxoua,  Msnnie;'  the  Welsh, 
Honan ;  the  Iriah,  Menand;  the  Scaudiua- 
vions,  Mon ;  and  the  natives  still  call  it 
Maniiin.  From  all  that  these  eminent  an- 
cients have  said  only  one  thing  is  certnio, 
and  that  has  no  reference  to  HocLlcirr. 

I  The  Scots  inhahited  the  island  at  an  early 
date,  and  in  SSO  a.d.  a  nephew  of  King  Ar-' 

I  thiir  came   from  Wales  and  conijuered  it. 

I  Then  for  many  years  it  was  in  a  tumultu- 
ous state,  and  was  successively  held  by  the 
Scots  again,  the  Welsh,  the  North umhriuus, 
and  other  of  the  Auglo-Sojcon  nations. 

In  870,  when  Roderic  the  Great  was  King 
of  Mercia,  he  conferred  the  sovereignty  of 
the  island  upoti  his  son  Anaraut,  and  it  was 
during  the  term  of  the  latter  that  the  vi- 
kings included  it  among  their  coiiqnest& 


its 


rnwned  heights. 

book  relates  how  a 
wizanl  king  lirst 
ruled  in  the  islanil, 
■Mill  cnshronileil  it 
in   va|>or.     An   Iriah 
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These  oM  berocs  were  tlio  viatims  iif  taw- 
legs  and  l)1(MKl-tbirNty  diapositions,  and  had 
withdrawn  from  their  allegiance  to  HiLTold 
Haarfu^r.  Tlie  more  peaceful  aud  peni- 
t«iitly  iimlinod  eniigrated  to  Iceland,  out  of 
tbe  reach  of  the  nlt'pnded  king,  irbere  they 
ratabllahrd  theniartvea  in  ptngperity  and 
honor.  Bnt  the  othors  Dettlttl  nearer  bumit, 
and  occupied  tli9  Itje  of  Man,  from  which 
vantage -((round  they  continued  to  make 
thingH  lively  for  their  father-1an<l.  Harold 
Has  not  long  in  following  them.  "  Dot  when 
he  had  come  westward  an  far  aa  Man,"  says 
hia  aagn, "  the  report  of  hia  ezploita  on  the 
land  had  gone  before  him;  for  all  the  in- 
habitants had  fled  over  to  iScotland,  and  the 
ialand  waa  left  eutirety  bare  both  of  people 
and  goo<l8,HO  that  he  and  hia  men  made  do 
booty  wheu  they  landed." 

Aa  Boon  aa  Harold  had  retired  the  vikinga 
returned  to  the  island,  and  killed  an  earl  to 
whom  he  had  intniated  the  government.  A 
second  earl  whoni  the  VUig  sent  to  anbdue 
themwaaalfM>knied,and  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  aold  as  alarea.  The  island  then 
became  a  pirates'  lair,  and  the  children  of 
Harold,  by  condoning  the  vices  of  the  vi- 
kines,  managed  to  hold  the  throne  of  Mona 
for  several  gencratinnB. 

In  12K(  the  island  was  tribatary  to  Nor- 
way, and  as  the  mother  country  was  unable 
to  prolect  it,  it  was  ceded  to  Alexander  HI. 
of  ficottand.  Thereupon  the  ancient  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Kioga  of  Man  were 
erased,  and  the  three  armed  legs  were  snb- 
stitnteid,  with  the  a]ipropriate  motto,  ^o- 


cufqutJeeerUilabil — "  Howeoever  you  throw 
it,  it  will  stand." 

The  Scots  had  not  the  strength  to  hold 
the  islaTid,  however,  anil  at  the  request  of 
the  inhaliitaut«  Edward  I.  of  England  took 
possession.  EdwanI  II.  gave  it  to  hia  fn- 
vorite,  Piera  Gaveaton,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  aud 
afterward  it  fell  under  the  rule  of  Henrj- 
Beaumont.  But  the  warlike  Scots  were  im- 
patient to  regain  it;  and  in  1313  an  army 
under  Hobert  Bruce  invaded  the  islaud,  M'- 
cupying  it  for  the  thirteen  yeara  following. 
The  Earl  of  Shaflraburv  wrested  it  from 
them  iu  1340,  and  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, whose  life  aud  property  were  sacri- 
Bced  in  high  treason  committed  against  his 
sovereign  mqjesty  the  king.  Ilenry  IV. 
granted  it  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  it  next  passed  into  the  huids  of  the 
Stanleys  (Earls  of  E>erbj),  wl;o  retainetl  it 
until  1651.  In  that  year  the  sixth  earl  was 
beheaded  at  Bolton  for  hia  adherence  to 
Charles  1,,  and  Lord  Fairfax  waa  appointe<l 
a  ruler  in  Mona.  Charles  II.  restored  the 
ialand  to  the  Stanleys  on  hia  accession,  an<l 
by  them  it  was  transferred  to  the  Dukes  of 
Athol,  who  voluntanly  disposed  of  the  sov- 
ereignty to  Great  Britain  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  ago. 

The  vikinga  are  flahermen  now,  and  all 
the  great  treasure  ateamers  from  Liverpool 
sail  iuto  the  West  without  a  thought  or 
wish  of  evil  toward  them.  Sleepy  villngcs 
are  perched  on  the  cliiTs  where  once  th<' 
beacou-flres  itl  the  wreckers  allured  many  a 
goodly  ship  to  her  doom.  In  the  bays  where 
the  pirates  hid  themselves  Hy  the  white  sails 
of  pleasure-boata.  So  great  are  the  changes 
wrought  by  time  that  oven  the  spell  orinist 
worked  by  the  wizard  king  has  been  broken, 
and  the  summer  has  its  share  of  cloudless 
days.  The  invaders  are  not  Bomans,  Picta, 
Scots,  or  Scandinavians,  but  aggressive  tour- 
ists Iiearing  knapaacka  inalead  of  eagles,  aud 
walking -aticha  instead  of  javelina.  These 
confront  you  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  i.il- 
and,  and  the  primitive  character  of  the  na- 
tives is  fast  changing  under  the  iufluenre  of 
the  town  manners  which  the  visitors  bring 
with  them.  Many  of  the  snperatitiona  have 
been  langhed  away,  and  hospitality  has  ac- 
quired a  fair  money  value.  I  do  not  menu 
to  say  that  there  are  no  more  generous 
hearts  and  simple  minds  in  Mona.  An  old 
ftsherman's  wife  entertained  me  with  flour 
bread,  salt  fish,  and  tea  iu  her  hut  at  Creg- 
y-ueesh,  and  indignantly  thrust  me  ont  of 
the  only  door  in  the  house  when  the  menl 
was  ended  because  I  offered  her  a  shilling. 
There  are  not  a  few  honest  folks,  too,  who 
yet  have  a  ateodfast  faith  in  mermaids  and 
fairies. 

The  island  is  reached  by  a  line  of  yacht- 
like steamera,  each  with  two  bright  red  fnn- 
nela  and  two  very  alantiug  maata,  which  auil 
from  Liverpool  every  afternoon  during  thu 
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Hummer.  The  diatBiiM  is  aboDt  Mvetity-ftve 
miles,  and  the  somnniiat  perilous  puaage 
ncT08H  the  Cbannel  is  uBually  made  in  Ave 
or  six  lioura.  But  the  sea  in  persiateiitly 
boiHterons,  and  has  that  eminently  offemiiTB 
luotioa  which  old  travelers  call  "  ohnppiug." 
It  almost  invariably  raius  in  the  Chaiinol, 
moreover,  and  aft  the  saloon  niU  not  abelter 
more  than  hairtbe  pMBengen,  the  other  half 
are  drenched  and  made  miserable  on  deck. 
No  land  is  in  sight.  The  Welsh  hiUs  are 
lost  in  haze  near  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
and  the  drear  beach  which  reaches  a  little 
farther  is  also  left  behind  before  the  voyage 
is  well  began.  Then  for  Ave  boon  there 
are  only  the  wintry  sea  and  the  sullen  sky. 
Tbe  cry  of  "Land, hoi"  at  last  awakens 
the  pasoengeis  from  their  sickly  lan^or, 
and  brings  a  ray  of  hope  to  man;  pale  faces. 
Yonder  it  is — a  faint  outline  on  the  mist. 
Tlie  steamer  tosses  for  another  hour  before 
it  is  clearly  seen,  and  the  rain  continue*  to 
fall  with  unabated  foree.  Bnt  occasionally 
a  stray  shaft  of  gold  pierces  the  olouds,  frin- 
ging them  with  its  lustre,  and  soon  the  sun 
struggles  tliTongb,  revealing  Moua  to  ns  in 
the  glory  of  her  autumn  robes.  The  mist, 
now  whitened  to  a  silvery  sheen,  drifts  in 
wreaths  and  masses,  resting  a  while  on  the 
uplands,  and  then  gathering  densely  in  some 
ravine,  or  soaring  toward  the  highest  peaks. 
Half  the  island  is  bathed  in  the  enchanted 
vapor  that  steals  over  it  as  a  pleasant  dream 
over  the  hnman  sense.  The  sun  falls  aslant 
the  nearer  land  with  nndimmed  eltulgence, 
bringing  into  clearer  view  tbe  rich  Itelils  of 
mature  wheat,  the  cool  reaches  of  onparched 


I  verdure,  and  at  length  the  gray  and  red  walla 
of  the  bold  coatit. 

The  steamer  then  glancee  between  two 
bold  promontories  into  tbe  sapphire  water 
of  Douglas  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Douglas  itself,  the  principal  town,  with  a 
canopy  of  blue  smoke  lazily  floating  over 
its  gray  bouses.  The  arrival  is  an  afTsir  of 
[  no  little  importance.  It  brings  ber  Uajes- 
1  ty's  malls,  tbe  Liverpool  and  London  news- 
i  papers,  and  a  fresh  crowd  of  visitors  to  the 
hotels  and  boarding-houses.  The  magnifi- 
cent stone  wharf  is  thronged  with  eager 
faces.  Some  venturesome  ones  pull  out  in 
small  row-boats  to  greet  the  uew-coniers, 
and  a  more  formal  honor  is  paid  to  them  in 
a  good-nitl  salute  fired  from  a  little  cannon 
on  tbe  cliff.  It  is  ouly  because  Douglas  is 
on  an  island  that  this  fuss  is  made  over  an 
event  that  occurs  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen days  in  the  year.  Otherwise  it  would 
bo  almost  unnoticed. 

The  old  town  is  on  the  low  ground  near- 
est the  shore,  and  ia  intersected  by  incoher- 
ent little  streets,  which  are  so  narrow  that 
two  vehicles  approaohing  from  opposite  di- 
rections can  not  pass,  and  the  occupants  of 
the  solid-looking  houses  might  atmoit  shake 
hands  out  of  their  bedroom  windows  with 
tbeir  neighbors  over  tbe  way.  The  houses 
ore  as  much  alike  as  a  row  uf  nino-pins,  as 
uniform  as  the  streets  are  erratic.  They 
were  built  for  a  simple  people,  earning  a 
frugal  living  from  the  sea,  and  no  vain  ar- 
chitectural fancies  have  been  lavished  upon 
them.  The  walls  are  thick  and  the  roofs 
warm.  They  were  looking  out  on  the  bay 
and  trembling  in  the  wintry  blast  long  be- 
fore a  new  town  had  crept  above  tbem  on 
tbe  bill,  and  these  very  dormer-windows 
that  stare  in  perpetual  reverie  from  tbe 
deep  roofii  have  often  been  filled  with  the 
anxious  faces  of  fishermen's  wives  as  tbe 
herring  boats  have  sailed  fur  out  to  sea. 
A  chilly  eSect  is  produced  by  tbeir  white 
fronts  and  dark  roofs  in  the  gray  light  of 
the  afternoon,  and  they  look  all  the  better  in 
the  evening,  when  the  lamps  glow  through 
the  bits  of  red  curtains  iu  the  windows. 

Compared  with  its  tributaries,  tbe  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  is  magnificent.  It  rans 
across  the  town  from  one  side  of  the  bay  to 
the  other,  and  is  nearest  of  all  to  the  water. 
Once  its  buildings  were  like  those  on  the 
other  streets,  and  its  only  claim  to  superior- 
ity re8t«d  in  its  possession  of  a  fen  shops. 
But  it  has  since  advanced  to  tbe  glory  of 
plate-glass  show  windows,  with  as  fine  dis- 
plays of  fasbiooable  millinery  and  cloth- 
ing as  an  ambitious  little  city  could  desire. 
There  are  also  extensive  bazars  and  areaden 
for  the  allniement  of  those  tourists  who 
have  a  weakness  for  giving  inscribed  me- 
mentoes of  the  places  they  have  visited  to 
their  friends.     But  Duke  Street,  with  all 
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is  flooded  with  light  from  the  ahops  and 
thronged  with  lonngenu  The  trade  done 
in  pictorial  note-paper  and  woodea  apoona 
marked  "A  preaent  from  the  lale  of  Man" 
i«  enonhous.  AU  the  pnrcbaoen  seem  to 
b«  Btrsngera,  and  occasionally  yon  may  see 
a  salty -looking  native,  drewed  in  a  pea- 
Jacket  and  ft  nu'westor  cap,  watching  them 
with  an  ezprewion  of  mingled  cootampt 
and  appro  val. 

The  Bonthem  end  emergea  in  the  old  Mar- 
ket Sqnare — a  lively  and  inteieating  scene 
at  all  times.  On  one  side  atands  the  Cborcb 
of  St.  Matthew,  which  baa  been  frowning  on 
the  vanity  of  the  paaaing  crowd  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was 
eoDsecrated  by  Bishop  Wilson,  whose  life 
was  written  by  Keble,  and  age  bos  only 
alightly  impaired  the  atrength  of  Its  sub- 
stantial walla.  Close  by  there  are  several 
old-faabioned  taverns,  with  cozy  bar-par- 
lois,  which  invite  the  carnal  man  to  droivse 
away  an  honr  or  two  over  a  long  clay  pipe 
and  a  glass  of  steaming  toddy.  A  little  fiir- 
ther  on  yon  come  to  the  harbor,  which  ia 
formed  by  the  emboncbnre  of  the  river 
Douglas,  and  is  partly  aeparate  from  the 
bay.  Two  great  hills  flank  it,  the  one  on 
the  farther  aiile  covered  with  the  brightest 
verdure,  the  other  graded  into  streets  and 
occupied  by  houses.  At  low  water  the  peb- 
bly bottom  is  visible,  with  the  river,  white 
from  the  flour  mills,  running  throngh  adeep- 
et  channel  iu  the  middle.  A  few  fishing 
boats  are  moored  to  the  wharf,  their  red 
sails  hanging  limply  aboat  the  maats,  and 


their  weather-beat«u  crews  enjoying  an  in- 
dostriouB  idleness  on  deck.  A  schooner  or 
bark  from  England  or  Ireland  is  sometimes 
moored  among  others,  and  under  the  light- 
house at  the  end  a  gallant  fleet  of  row-boats 
and  yachts  daszte  the  water  with  the  sur- 
passing brilliancy  of  their  paints. 

At  night  the  market-place  reminds  ynn 
of  Flemish  pictures.  Its  space  is  filled 
with  stands  and  lighted  with  flaring  yellow 
lamps.  Here  you  may  see  a  comely  woman 
— with  such  a  color  aud  such  a  breadth ! — 
planted  before  a  stall  loaded  with  the  most 
glittering  and  most  richly  colored  mackerel 
in  the  world.  Her  bright  eyes,  clear  cora- 
pleTion,  and  picturesque  dress — the  red 
shawl  Jauntily  thrown  across  her  magnifi- 
cent shoulders,  the  clean  blue  check  apinn 
and  honieapun  brown  gown  —  realize  the 
ideal  of  a  modem  viking's  daughter.  Next 
to  her,  befiire  a  stand  uf  oysters,  is  a  gray- 
haired  old  follow  in  sailor's  attire  calling 
out  his  stock  iu  the  most  persuasive  tone. 
"Fine  oystsrs,  fresh  oystars,  oystars  all 
alive,  oy-y-stars  kicking!  Try  them,  la- 
dies; try  them,  gents;  a  shilling  a  dozen. 
Oyatars,  oysta-r-r-r-s !"  Only  a  few  of  the 
tourists  who  throng  the  narrow  passage  are 
able  to  resist  tbe  appeal,  augmented  as  it 
is  by  tbe  tempting  samples  which  are  open 
witliin  their  pearly  clasps,  all  ready  for  the 
pepper  and  tbe  vinegar.  On  another  stall 
a  lot  of  crimson  lobsters  and  crabs  invite 
porchaeers;  and  the  next  dealer,  a  fair- 
haired  girl,  displays  some  tender -looking 
musbroomB,  gathered  by  her  own  chubby 
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hands  that  aame  afternoon.  In  the  back- 
ground stands  the  old  church,  the  flicker- 
ing lamps  throwing  gigantic  abadows  on  its 
,Te11ow  walle,  and  the  taverns,  their  win- 
ituws  beaming  with  a  hospitable  warmth. 

When  other  rietors  than  occasional  ofD- 
I'iala  of  the  English  government  and  the 
vaptaiiia  of  amall  coastera  began  to  come 
to  the  island,  the  firat  stones  of  the'  new 
town  were  laid  un  Prospect  Hill.  &oon 
afterward  terraces  of  atiicco  villas,  with 
carriage-drives  and  ganlens  in  front,  dawn- 
ed on  the  astonished  miuda  of  the  old  town 
folk,  and  yet  greater  wnnilers  in  the  abape 
i>f  modeni  hotels,  with  hundreds  of  rooms 
MiA  princely  furniture.  A  steamer  came 
from  Liverpool  daily,  bringing  an  increas- 
ing nnmlwr  of  passengers  each  sncceeding 
summer,  until  the  fame  «f  Douglas  was 
Hpread  through  the  kingdom, 

Douglas  is  the  starting-point  for  tonrista 
Ut  all  parts  of  the  island,  which  can  bo 
reached  within  a  day,  and  it  bas  all  the  es- 
sentinls  of  a  fashionable  resort.  Tliere  is  a . 
splendid  concrete  parade,  where  you  may  ', 


where  on  the  En- 
glish coast;  baud- 
some  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels 
perched  on  the 
chSb  among  the 
shady  foliage;  and 
the  street  ent*r-  < 
tainmenta  of  negro 
minstrels,  baUail 
Bingera,  and  acro- 
bats, which  form 
one  of  the  distinct- 
ive featnrefl  of  all 
English  watering- 
places. 

A  pleasant  lane 
leads    to    Douglas 
Head,  oneoftbepm- 
montoriea  gaardi  og 
the  entrance  to  the 
bay,  from  which  el- 
evation   a    superb 
reach  of  land  and 
water  is  in  view. 
It  is  over  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  rises  almost  precipitously  from 
the  water.     Lovers  have  made  it  a  favorite 
tryst,  and  dainty  parasols  blossom  unex- 
pectedly ont  of  the  secluded  nooks  torn  in 
the   rock.      On   the   oppoeite   headland   a 
smoky  chajdet  hovers   above  Ouchan  vil- 
lage, with  its  romantic  little  church — fair 
Ouchan, 

"StgddlDfi  the  hill  above  Ihe  gUmj  bay, 
A  tin;  biQilel  bueamcd  In  tbe  tklM." 

Inland  there  ore  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  the  fertile  valley  that  cleaves  the  isl- 
and between  Douglas  and  Peel.  A  Ibot- 
patb  down  tbe  hill  brings  yon  U>  tbe  light- 
house on  anotlier  commanding  eminence, 
and  then,  by  flights  of  staim  hewn  ont  of 
the  layere  of  greeTiiah  rock,  you  come  to 
Port  Skillion.  I  never  saw  a  more  roman- 
tic bathing- place  than  this  is,  nor  one 
where  a  both  could  be  enjoyed  with  great- 
er luxury.  It  is  a  cool  recess  in  tbe  rocks, 
cool  on  the  warmest  days  in  nnminer.  The 
water  is  intensely  green,  and  so  clear  with- 
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ol  tb»t  a  nnall  oliject  «an  b«  seen  ttfteeD 
feet  below  the  snrface.  Id  the  Tear  there 
n  a  row  of  comfortable  dreseiDg  -  rooms, 
with  neat  ezt«rioi«,  and  a  wall  of  concrete 
paitl;  iuclOMs  a  bit  of  ehelviog  bench  even- 
ly strewn  witli  luatrous  pebbles.  Near  tbe 
middle  of  the  bay  is  the  "tower  of  ref> 
uge"  established  on  Couistei  Bock  for  the 
SDCcor  of  the  shipwrecked  by  Sir  William 
Hillery,  founder  of  the  National  Life-boat 
lustitation.  Above  yon  impend  the  frowu- 
ing  cliffs. 

But  with  nil  its  attractiouB  Douglas  ia 
not  iasbionable.  A  wealthy  iron-master 
from  Barrow,  or  a  mill-owner  trom  Man- 
chester, sometimes  builds  a  summer  resi- 
dence there,  and  iu  times  past  it  was  a  lit- 
tle Siberia  for  profligate  sons  of  geDtlemeu, 
who  oonld  Dot  behave  themselveH  in  En- 
gland. Families  with  limited  incomes  have 
choeeu  it  as  a  retreat  where  they  may  prac- 
tice economy  without  being  debarred  tiom 
social  distinctions.  But  the  crowd  of  visit- 
ors who  fill  the  hotels  and  boarding- houses 
to  overflowing  during  the  summer  mostly 
belong  to  the  lower  middle  classee.  They 
nre  foremen  meohanics,  clerks,  and  salesmen 
from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  North  Lancashire  and 
Cumberland,  out  for  a  holiday.  Their  wives, 
daHght«i8,  and  sweethearts  are  quite  as 
pretty  OS  the  women  of  the  better  olasaes, 
with  rosier  cheeks,  1  think,  and  handsomer 
forms.  Full  of  health  and  mirth,  tasting 
the  pleasure  of  relaxation  from  toil  for  only 


one  or  two  weeks  out  of  the  whole  year's 
round,  their  eiuberauoe  is  sometimes  loud 
to  the  degree  of  vulgarity.  But  what  an 
incomparably  Jolly,  sociable,  song-singing, 
picnicking  set  they  are! 

Their  diiy  began  with  an  early  morning 
dip  in  the  water,  no  matter  bow  cold  the 
temperature  or  bow  heavy  the  rain,  and 
then  came  a  prodigious  breakfast  of  mut- 
ton-chops, beefsteak,  and  "  kippered"  her- 
rings, which  were  eaten  iu  abundance  with 
immense  relish  by  men  and  women.  There 
were  no  hendeche^  or  complaints  of  bad 
nights'  rest  among  them.  All  were  jolly, 
talkative,  and  full  of  health.  After  break- 
fast they  divided  inl«  fishing  and  driving 
parties,  taking  with  them  plethoric  lunch 
baskets ;  and  when  they  returned  in  the 
evening  they  all  settled  down  to  rubbers  at 
whist,  song-singing,  aiid  story-telling  until 

About  three  miles  from  Douglas  there  is 
on  antiquated  little  village  which  Haw- 
thorne has  celebrated.  "I  never  saw  any 
thing  prettier,"  he  has  written  in  bis  ^- 
ffliaA  Note-Boolu,  "thou  the  little  church  at 
Kirk  Braddao.  It  stands  in  a  perfect  seclu- 
sion of  shadowy  trees — a  plain  little  church 
that  would  not  be  remarkable  in  any  other 
situation,  bnt  is  most  pictuiesque  in  tte 
solitude  and  bowery  euvironment,"  The 
toad  lies  over  the  bridge  above  the  market-  ■ 
place,  and  through  a  turnstile  path  which 
leads  yon  across  some  luxnrisnt  fields  to  the 
rains  of  a  nunnery  of  which  St.  Bridget  was 
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beams  in  the  oelU 
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the  old  Dutch  cluck 
com  plai  Ding  in  a 
corner;  thedeft  lit- 
tle ciutBina  atrung 
across  the  win- 
dows ;  tbe  grau- 
dam  sealnd  at  the 
'  tlireshold,  knitting 

a  pair  of  thick  wool- 
en atockinga,  and 
nodding  a  good- 
afternoon  to  tbe 
pOBseni  -  by  —  what 
fHBclDatiOD  and  Id- 
uTTOioR  or  A  ■*«!  ffliTTtut  splTation  there  are 

in    these     homely 
prioress.     The  only  port  of  the  building  re-   sighla!     A  little  farther  along  the  road  yon 
raaining  ia  a  wall  of  the  chapel,  with  Gothic   come  to  a  stone,  hollowed  on  the  upper  side, 
windows  and  an  old  bell  smotheTcd  in  ivy  ;    which  projects  about  two  feet  from  the  wall 
bat  an  ancient  writer  describes  it  as  one  of    in  which  it  h  set.    This  is  tbe  "  fairy's  sad- 
the  flnest  monastic  establishments  of  Great   die,"  and  granny  will  tell  you  that  on  moon- 
Britain.     Tlie  prioress  was  baroness  of  the    light   nights  it' is  mounted  by  a  dashing 
isle,  held  courts  in  her  own  name,  and  pos-   sprite  who  rides  a  fiery  steed  over  the  moor, 
sessed  great  powers,  both  temporal  and  spir-        A  walk  of  a  few  hundred  yards  under  an 
itnal.   Among  the  grave-stones  found  on  the    umbrageous   canopy  of  leaves  then  briiiga 
IH'onnds  waa  one  inscribed,  "  IllustrisBima   yon  to  the  old  kirk.    It  is  set  back  from  the 
Matilda  Filia  Rex  Merciie,"  which  is  sup- jroad  in  amossychurcb-yardon  tbe  browof 
pose<l  to  have  commemorated  the  daughter   a  hill ;  aud  as  you  stand  at  the  gateway, 
of  Gthelbert  tbe  8aion,  wlio  died  a  recluse,    looking  at  it  in  its  neat  of  oak  and  beech,  I 
Another  one  was  inscribe<l,  "  Cart«smnnda   think  that  yon  will  agree  with  Hawthorne, 
Virgo  Iniiiiaculata,A.D.  MCCXKX.,"  which  U   who  declared  that  nu  description  eoutd  do 
supposed  to  refer  Ui  Cartesmnoda, "  the  fair    justice  to  it«  quaint  beauty.     It  has  every 
nun  of  Winchester,"  who,  flying  fhim  King  .  re<iQisite  for  au  ideal  conntry  church.     It 
John,  here  found  an  asylum,  and  died   in  , 
peace.     The  grounds  are  now  included  in  i 
the  estate  of  a  gentleman  who  hofl  convert-  ' 
ed  them  into  a  paradise,  aud  the  ashes  of 
the  pious  Sisters  blossom  again  in  sweet- 
smelling  beds  of  the  choicest  flowers.  i 
Aft«r  passing  the  nunnery  you  reach  a  bit 
of  a  village  called  Ballangbton.    It  consists  | 
of  al>ont  half  a  dozen  cottages,  with  little  , 
gardens  in  front  flaming  with  the  prodigal  [        i' 
fuchsias  that  carry  their  clnatora  of  blossom 
as  high  as  the  bedroom  windows.     The  pro- 
fmteuess  of  this  plant  imparte  a  warmth  of 
color  to  these  small  homes  which   I   have 
never  seen  eqnaleil.  The  cottages  have  tliat          ., 
peculiarly  Ktiglish  appearance  of  rusticity         .  j, 
tbe  charm  of  which  is  plaiuly  felt  and  not  i      '  \i 
easily  explained.    It  is  not  found  in  any  re-  ;    .    ;',' 
fined  details  of  architectnre,  in  which  they       ,i  ';t 
are  far  excelled  by  the  villages  of  France.       .    ^ 
Ah  nearly  as  I  con  come  to  it,  it  consists  in       .  ~j 
what  a  clever  American  writer  has  called       ~  ''' 
their  mellow   tone  and   homely  sincerity. 

They  ore  nut  merely  shelters  for  men  and  ,    *   .  i 

women;  they  impteas  one  as  being  active  i   "    ,.  i 

parlicipanta  in  human  life.  The  open  doors 
revealing  the  clean  kitchens,  with  their 
crockery  ranged  on  shelves  reaching  to  the  1  wMi)-Amuoo.i,  aBauaKn. 
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is  exceed) iif(1y  Lil- 
Upntiui,  aud  is 
absolutely  vithont 
other  decorations 
than  those  that  age 
and  time  bave  giv- 
en. The  roof  slants 
80  low  that  a  tall 
man  can  reavh  it 
with  his  hand,  and 
the  mellow  walls 
are  broken  only  by 
a  few  narrow  orch- 
ed  windona.  At 
the  west  end  there 
is  a  square  tower, 
on  which  are  two 
small  bells  in  open 
arches,  with  the 
date  of  erection, 
1774.  The  iv;  and 
-  the  liehen  have 
lovingly  thrown  a 
decent  velvet  pall 

side  the  namble  lit^ 
lie  sanctnary  han 
mnk  below  the  lev- 
el of  the  oozy 
gronnd,  as  thonKh 
inclined  to  follow 
the  generation  of 
womfaipeiB  that  arc 
buried  around.  A 
silent  company  of 
grave-atoueB  crowd 
ont  the  living  and 
mark  the  fnll  har- 
vest of  a  hundred 
years.  Among  these 
■imple  monuments 
of  ilshermen  and  } 


b  of  them 


thin  sqaares  of  slate  a  few  feet  high — there 
is  a  lofty  obelisk  in  memory  of  the  son  of 
John,Dakeof  Athol;  anduear  to  this  Henry 
Hutchinson,  Wordsworth's  brother-in-law, 
lies  buried,  bis  virtues  extolled  iu  an  epi- 
taph written  by  the  poet. 

The  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
church-yard,  however,  are  the  ancient  sculp- 
tured monnmpntal  croBses  with  Scandina- 
vian lej^ends,  which  are  more  numerons  in 
the  bte  of  Man  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Readers  of  Mr.  Convny'B  ar- 
ticles on  Ilkley  are  already  fiuniliar  with 
their  general  character.  They  are  vertical 
stones  of  a  considerable  height,  ilecorated 
with  elaborate  scroll-work  and  representa- 
tions of  serpents  and  vsriotin  fauciful  ani- 
mals— evidently  borrowed  from  Northern 
mythology — which  are  graven  on  the  sur- 
face. Most  of  them  are  also  inscribed  with 
Bnnlc  letters ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  from 
the  aroonnt  of  labor  which  must  have  been 
spent  npon  them  that  they  were  built  only 
to  the  memory  of  Norsemen  of  high  degree. 


There  are  seven  of  these  cnrions  stones  at 
Kirk  Braddan,  and  one  of  them  is  deBcrit>ed 
by  a  learned  anthor  as  being  the  most  thor- 
onghly  Scandinavian  of  all  in  the  island. 
It  is  a  rectaugnlur  pillar  cross  decorated  on 
three  sides  with  serpents  and  knot-work. 
Thefonrth  side  liears  the  in8eription,"THCR. 

LABK-mC  AS  I-HISTI-KRU  B-TH  AN  A-APT-FI AK- 

SCN-diN-BHUTHUK-sfN-EABns,"  which,  in- 
terpreted, means,  "Thorlaf  Neaki  erected 
this  cross  to  Fiack  his  son,  the  nephew 
(brother's  son)  of  Jahr,"*  A  fragment  of 
another  cross,  ornamented  in  the  same  fash- 
ion, stands  close  by.  Upon  one  of  its  sidee 
the  dragon  and  serpent  device  is  engraveit, 
and  on  the  other  there  is  a  beaatifnl  design 
of  knot-work  in  panels.  The  edge  is  in- 
>cril>ed  with  Rnnic  characters  to  the  ctTect 
that  "  Ottar  erected  this  cross  to  his  father. 
Fraka,  but  Thombom,  the  son."     A  third 

'  Tor  ibve  (acts  anil  much  other  Tiloahls  lurnrms. 
tlon  th«  writer  Is  lodehte^  l»  Mr.  Junes  ShlmmlD  nDd 
Mr.  Willlun  Knenle,  ot  DonKltt.  the  liller  tlie  inlhor 
of  spopnlir  ArronntiiftJu  Iiland.tni  an  ullqurlui 
BOled  lor  bis  pslnaliklng  miKrclws. 
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stone,  less  ornate  than  the  others,  and  in  a 
poorer  state  of  preservation,  is  inscribed, 
*'  Thorstein  erected  this  cross  to  Ofeig  Kli- 
iiaison." 

When  we  consider  how  old  these  monu- 
ments are,  the  centuries  they  have  carried 
their  stories  of  paternal  and  filial  love  be- 
tween fathers  and  sons,  I  think  we  will 
admit  them  a  little  nearer  to  our  sympa- 
thies than  ashy  antiquities  are  wont  to 
come.  It  is  only  of  lat«  years  that  any  care 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  One  of  them 
long  occupied  the  place  of  a  door-step  at  the 
(entrance  of  the  church.  Another  was  used 
as  the  stepping-stone  of  a  stile.  Yet  thoy 
Hurvived  this  vandal  desecration,  as  they 
survived  the  storms  and  changes  of  Eeven 
Imndred  years.  The  waves  of  time  have 
Hcarcely  worn  a  knot  out  of  the  intricate 
tracery  of  their  panels,  and  the  warm  hearts 
of  the  rugged  old  Norsemen,  so  long  ago 
nxtinct,  are  vindicated  in  the  simple  Runic 
letters. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Brandon 
(Brandinus,  or  Brandanns),  an  abbot  and 
confessor,  who  died  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  was  created  a  bishop 
in  1025,  and  was  also  much  honored  in  the 
Hebrides.  The  present  edifice  is  only  a  year 
older  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
bat  the  site  has  been  occupied  by  a  church 
Hince  1291,  in  which  year  thirty-six  canons 
were  enacted  by  a  synod  there  assembled. 

There  are  three  ways  of  seeing  the  island. 
The  quickest  and  cheapest  is  by  the  recent- 
ly constructed  narrow-gauge  railroad.  The 
most  popular  is  by  wagonette,  a  sort  of  civil- 
ized Jaunting-car,  accommodating  from  four 
to  eight  persons,  which  can  be  hired^  with 
the  driver,  for  twenty  shillings  (five  dollars) 
a  day.  The  best  is  by  walking,  and  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  railroad  between  unim- 
portant points.  The  requisites  are  a  fair 
degree  of  endurance,  a  stout  pair  of  boots, 
and  a  water-proof  overcoat,  the  latter  being 
especially  indispensable,  as  scarcely  a  day 
]>as8es  without  the  blessing  of  rain.  It  was 
thns  that  I  traveled,  and  I  think  I  saw  much 
that  the  ordinary  tourist  misses. 

I  started  out  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
from  Douglas  to  Peel,  following  for  two 
miles  the  road  leading  to  Kirk  Braddan. 
Tlience  we  were  in  a  valley  of  small  farms 
for  the  rest  of  our  journey.  Prior  to  the  re- 
in vestment  of  the  sovereignty  in  the  British 
crown,  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected, 
tiud  tbe  exertions  of  the  peasantry  were  do- 
voted  to  smnggling  and  the  herring  fisher- 
ies. But  since  that  event  a  decided  im- 
]irovemeut  has  taken  place,  and  the  best 
methods  of  cultivating  lands  have  been 
adopted.  The  holdings  are  very  small,  and 
though  some  include  two  hundred  acres,  the 
greater  number  consist  of  not  more  than  a 
hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty.     About 


two-thirds  of  the  whole  island  are  product- 
ive ;  the  remainder  is  sterile  and  neglected. 
Some  of  the  land  in  the  south  resting  on 
limestone  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  in 
England,  and  in  the  north  large  quantities 
of  marl  are  found,  which  possesses  highly 
valuable  chemical  properties. 

Mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper  are  work- 
ed extensively  at  four  places,  and  the  export 
of  these  minerals  affords  a  considerable  part 
of  the  insular  income.  The  lead  mines  in' 
general  yield  a  mixed  ore,  two-thirds  blende, 
and  one-third  lead,  in  a  ton  of  which  there 
are  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  ounces 
of  silver.  Quarries  of  lime,  marble,  and  gran> 
ite  are  also  worked  on  a  moderate  scale  at 
Foxdale,  Scarlett.,  and  Ballasalla. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
the  population  consisted  of  about  three  hun- 
dred families,  and  in  1861  it  had  increased 
to  fifty-two  thousand.  Not  a  few  of  the 
people  are  descended  from  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  immigrants  of  centuries  ago ;  but  the 
pure-blooded  Manx  are  in  a  majority.  They 
are  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  in  some  remote 
villages  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  coast 
they  intermarry  among  themselves.  In  man- 
ner they  are  stolid  and  reserved,  suspicious 
of  questionings,  and  more  disposed  to  listen 
than  to  answer.  The^-  are  very  temperate 
in  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  and  are  well-ed- 
ucated and  intelligent.  Since  the  year  1703 
they  have  had  a  complete  system  of  compul- 
sory education. 

One  of  the  earliest  written  laws  was  di- 
rected against  drunkenness.  '*  At  the  Tin- 
wald  Court  holden  on  the  24th  June,  1610. 
It  is  by  general  consent  proclaimed  that  as 
oft  as  any  man  or  woman  shall  be  found 
drunk  hereafter,  the  party  soe  offending,  if 
not  of  ability  to  pay  a  fine,  shall  for  the  first 
time  be  punished  in  the  stockes,  the  second 
time  to  be  tyed  to  the  whipping-stockes, 
and  the  third  time  to  be  whipped  therein." 

The  Manx  Jealousy  of  alien  settlers  is 
shown  in  a  law  which  enacts  'Hhat  all 
Scotts  avoid  the  land  with  the  next  vessell 
that  goeth  into  Scotland,  upon  paine  of  for- 
feitiu'e  of  their  goods,  and  their  bodies  to 
prison."  This  spirit  of  clannishneiu  even 
went  so  far  as  to  proscribe  the  emigration 
from  the  island  of  all  unmarried  men  and 
women,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who 
had  not  served  seven  years  at  labor.  But 
except  in  this  instance  the  Manx  commu- 
nity enjoyed  the  utmost  political  freedom 
under  the  most  effective  and  least  burden- 
some restraints  of  morality. 

The  language,  which  is  used  in  conversa- 
tion by  the  peasantry  and  in  some  of  the 
legal  formulas,  is  one  of  the  six  dialects  of 
the  Celtic,  expanded  by  the  Icelandic  and 
old  Norse.  Manx  scholars  are  fond  of  ex- 
patiating on  its  melody,  harmony,  and  co- 
piousness ;  but  Bishop  Shirley  did  not  think 
so  much  of  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  '*  au 
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unmitigated  portion  of  th«  caree  of  Bubel." 
The  Dative  lit«ratni«  is  meftgre,  cumtixtiug 
of  several  leReiidary  ballads  of  considerable 
length,  political  and  satirical  songs  and 
caToals  or  carols,  troDslatious  nf  the  Bilile, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  purtioiu  of 
ParadiMt  Lo»t,  aeveral  theological  ^orlu  b; 
Bishop  Wilson,  fuid  bynms  by  Watts  and 
Wesley. 

English  is  generally  underatood,  and  is 
spoken  with  a  tliaiect  something  like  that 
of  the  characters  In  A  Priiuxn  of  Thute. 
Was  is  prouonnceil  was« ;  indeed,  'teet ;  far, 
fair ;  great,  grade ;  mother,  mawther ;  and 
devil,  tivvil.  A  visitor  was  told  by  a  na- 
tive scholar  that  iu  the  translation  of  Para- 
(Ii«e  Lo»t  all  the  nonsense  of  the  original  had 
been  suppressed.  "Teet  there's  a  dale  of 
nonsense  in  the  English  pome,"  he  addeil. 
"  I  mane  the  fooliBh  tales  abont  Adam  and 
Eve  coortin',  and  such  like.  Tbeto's  none 
uf  that  nonsense  in  Manx  pote-rj^ — no,  i 
teot.  A  dale  of  Milt4>u'i  Paradit  Lo*t  la 
nanthin*  in  the  world  hut  thrash.  The 
Manx  translation  is  farshoo-pay-ro-er— per- 
tickcrly  those  parts  of  the  pome  telling 
nbuut  the  lights  between  the  tivvite  and  the 
iinchels — yen,  inteet.  Ay,  man,  it's  ray-ly 
wiin-thir-ful  —  it's   grand  —  its  grand    an- 


The  island  does  not  form  part  of  the  realm 
■if  Great  Britain,  and  has  its  own  legisla- 
ture, laws,  and  conrts  of  Justice ;  but  it  is  a 
|)art  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown.  Its 
government  ts  comptMeil  of  the  Qneeu  in 


Conncil,  a  Lientenant'.Oovenior,  and  the 
Honee  of  Keye«.  The  LieutenHnt-Govemor 
is  appointed  by  the  tjneen,  and  memhers  of 
the  House  of  Keyes  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  principal  courts  of  law  are  thf 
Chancery,  the  General  Jail  Delivery,  tbo 
Exchequer,  the  Common  Law,  the  Senes- 
chal's, the  Consistoriat,  and  the  High  Bail- 
iff's. Thestaffof  government  and  theQueen 
iu  Conncil  pOHneM  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
and  for  judicial  purposes  (ho  island  is  di- 
vided into  two  districts,  with  a  deemster  or 
Judge  B]>pointed  by  the  Crown  for  each. 
These  districts  ore  subdivided  iuto  shead- 
ings, over  each  of  which  is  a  coroner,  who 
unites  in  his  person  the  dnties  of  an  English 
constable  and  sheriff. 

To  come  back  to  the  road,  from  which  I 
did  not  intend  to  wander  so  far.  The  day 
ftilfllled  the  promise  of  the  morning,  and  I 
think  I  was  overtaken  by  only  four  separate 
I  showers  in  course  of  two  hours.  Several 
wagonettes  dashetl  past,  loaded  with  meny- 
makers.  who  seemed  iudilferent  to  the  rain, 
as,  indeed,  all  must  !»  who  would  see  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Four  miles  from  Douglas  I  came  to  Cros- 
by, a  rood-side  village  of  pictnresqiie  cot- 
tages, with  gardens  in  front  of  each.  A  lievy 
of  barefooted  little  maidens  advanced,  of- 
fering baskets  of  mushrooms  for  sale.  Not 
disposing  of  which,  they  modestly  retired, 
without  even  asking  for  a  penny.  It  was 
surprising  bow  few  beggan  I  encountered, 
and  how  few  signs  of  jioverty.     The  small- 
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eat  cottages  were  in  an  excellent  state  of 
repair,  luid  the  iuinat«0  were  dressed  in  sub- 
stantial Bod  comfortable  noolens. 

In  a  grassy  field  on  the  right-hand  aide 
of  the  road  are  the  reuftlns  of  St.  Trinion's 
Chnich,  which  was  boilt  to  the  memory  of 
a  Pictiah  bishop  hundreds  of  years  ago.  I 
have  lost  faith  in  mins  aa  a  general  thing, 
and  think  them  rather  disappointing;  but 
St  Trinion'a  realizea  all  one's  ideas  of  what 
a  Bloim-liattered,  time-eaton  old  sanctuaiy 
nhould  be.  It  is  iu  a  meadow,  as  I  have 
said— a  meadow  sprinkled  with  drops  of 
golden  buttercups  and  snow-flake  daisies, 
and  the  meadow  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mount- 
ain. When  it  was  perfect  it  was  about 
seventy  feet  long  by  twenty-five  feet  brood, 
but  it  has  not  such  magnificent  proportions 
now,  and  the  ghnstfl  of  all  those  worshipers 
who  have  been  baptized  and  married  in  it, 
and  are  dead,  must  be  crowded  for  room. 
The  walls  at  the  eastern  side  are  crumbled 
out  of  sight,  and  their  dust  is  cloaked  in 
moas,  ivy,  and  ferns.  Only  the  moist  stones 
at  the  we8t«m  end  and  a  part  of  the  north- 
em  wall  remain,  with  a  voiceless  little  bel- 
try  above  them.  The  roof  went  long  ago, 
and  the  st»ry  of  some  uarvel-lovers  is  that 
there  never  naa  a  roof  at  all ;  in  fact,  that 
a  mischievous  faiiy,  called  the  bnggaoe, 
amnsed  himself  with  toosing  it  to  the 
ground,  with  a  lond  laugh  of  satisfbction, 
OS  often  as  it  was  put  on.  The  circum- 
stances are  related  so  minutely  that  they 
are  almost  to  be  believed,  and  whether  the 
story  is  trae  or  false,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  there  never  has  been  a,  roof  dnring  the 
lifetime  of  the  oldest  villagers,  and  that  two 
crusty  trees  have  been  growing  ont  of  the 
nave  so  long  that  they  would  not  pass  for 
middle-aged. 


The  work  of  the  buggano  was  all  the 
wickeder  as  the  church  was  built  by  a  pious 
soul  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  made  during  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  it  is  well  for  the  credit  of 
fairy-land  that  his  sius  were  atoned  for  by 
the  good  deeds  of  another  spirit,  who  lives 
in  the  traditions  of  au  adjacent  field.  Tlio 
field  is  called  Ye  Cheance  Rhnnt,  anf  the 
fairy  is  the  Phynnoddere,  which  means  in 
Mam  the  "hairy  satyr."  At  one  tine  he 
was  a  favorit«  elfln  knight,  but  he  was  ban- 
ished from  the  court  and  transformed  to  a 
satyr  on  account  of  his  love  for  a  mortal. 
His  reverses  did  not  sour  the  native  sweets 
nees  of  his  temper,  and  he  haunted  the  mend- 
ow  at  the  foot  of  the  monntain  for  many 
years,  endearing  himself  to  the  people  by 
constant  acts  of  kindness.  On  retiring  for 
the  night  the  mistress  of  the  house  would 
leave  a  l*owl  of  provisions  on  the  table  for 
him,  and  when  the  family  were  asleep  he 
would  enter  the  kitchen  and  qnietly  eat  the 
food,  afterward  mending  all  the  broken  fur- 
niture in  the  house,  and  chopping  wooAfor 
the  morning's  lire. 

One  day  «  gentleman  wished  to  show  his 
gratitude  to  the  Phynnoddere,  and  left  a  few 
garments  for  bim  .in  the  meadow  ;  but  in- 
stead of  pleasing  him,  they  wonnded  his 
feelings  by  reminding  him  at  his  condition. 
He  took  up  the  things,  one  by  o*ne,  matter^ 
ing  the  while : 


"  Cap  (or  tha  1 

Coat  for  thfl  back — alsH,  poor  bick  t 

~  yr  the  breech — kIbs,  poor  breech  V* 


And  throwing  them  over  the  monntaine  int« 
the  aeo,  he  disappeared,  with  a  sad  cry,  never 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  man  again. 

As  I  made  my  way  bock  to  the  rood  I 
called  for  some  milk  io  one  of  the  cottages, 
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where  an  old  lady  wbb  seated  at  ber  spin- 
ning-nheel.  J  asked  her  whether  the  fair- 
ies had  been  about  latel}',  and  she  looked 
at  me  BnspiciouBly  for  a  few  minutes  before 
gravely  answering  no.  "  But,"  she  qaickly 
added,  "I  ton't  mane  to  say  that  there  be 
d5i)g  ;  no,  inteet.  Bat  it  is  terrible  lung 
cinct  wan  come  anear  to  me ;  yes,  iuteet ; 
ant  ta  boggane  it  is  in  the  mountain  under 
the  gnrce  it  is."  She  blessed  me  a«  J  left 
her,  And  fell  to  crooning  an  old  Manx  love- 
soni;,  aa  the  silky  wool  sp«d  into  the  slioug 

"  For  Jorly  pl«tD,  0  MrleehsTuiB, 
Yon  left  nig  *lane  in  tSe  glan ; 

For  bettor  or  worse  there  Is  gold  in  yoni  pnrss— 
Gold  pieces,  two  hundred  times  Un." 

Two  miles  Airther  on  I  entered  Glen  Hel- 
en, walking  as  far  as  the  Rhinneas  Water- 
fall, whivh  tumbles  thirty  feet  over  a  rocky 
ledgQ;  and  then  I  came  back  to  the  main 
road,  aud  continued  my  journey  to  St.  John's, 
On  a  greensward  there  is  an  artificial  monnd 
of  earth  called  Tinwatd  Hill,'  from  which 
the  Norwegians  proclaimed  the  law  of  the 
land  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  eighty  yards  in  cironinfer- 
ence,  and  is  encircled  by  three  receding  ter- 
races cut  in  the  sides,  with  a  small  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  summit  at  the  eastern 
point.  The  old  cnstom  is  still  in  force,  and 
all  now  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  are 
there  promulgated  on  the  5th  of  Jnl;r  in 
each  year.  The  day  is  a  general  holiday, 
and  the  people  oome  in  thousands  from  all 
parts  of  the  island.      Divine  services  are 

■  The  word  Tlnwsld  f»  derived  (rom  TMtts,  el|;nl[;. 
Ing  In  the  ancient  laDgnicc  of  th«  Nnrlh  >  popular 
uwmblT :  uid  slmllsr  nonnds  exist  lu  ScoUud  and 


first  held  in  sn  a^J^^nt  church,  and  the 
Lieutenaut-Qovemor  then  occupies  a  chair 
within  a  tent  on  the  summit  of  the  mound, 
the  members  of  the  House  of  ICeyes  being 
seated  on  the  terraces  around.  The  cere- 
monies are  thus  prescribed  by  statute: 

"Our  Dougbtfull  and  Orations  Lord,  this 
is  the  Constitution  of  Old  Time,  the  which 
wo  hare  given  in  our  Days,  how  ye  should  be 
governed  on  your  Tinwald  Day.  (^rst,  you 
shall  come  thitherin  your  Royall  Array,  as  b 
King  ought  to  do,  by  the  Prerogatives  and 
Royalties  of  the  Land  of  Mann.  And  apon 
the  bill  of  Tinwald  sitt  in  a  Chaire,  covered 
with  Royall  Cloath  and  Cushions,  aud  your 
Visage  to  the  East,  and  your  SwonI  before 
you,  holden  with  the  point  upward:  yonr 
Barrons  in  the  third  degree  sitting  beeide 
you,  and  your  beueftced  Men  and  your  Deem- 
sters before  yon  sitting;  and  your  Cleark, 
your  Knights,  Esquires,  and  Yeomen  about 
you  in  the  third  Degree ;  and  the  Worthiest 
Men  in  yonr  Land  to  be  called  in  before 
your  Deemstera,  if  you  will  ask  any  thing  of 
them,  and  to  hear  the  Onvemment  of  yonr 
Land  and  yonr  Will ;  aud  the  Commons  to 
stand  without  the  Circle  of  the  Hill,  and 
the  3  Reliquea  of  Maun  there  to  be  Before 
you  in  Your  Presence  by  three  Cleorks  in 
their  Surplisses.  Aud  your  Deemsters  shall 
make  call  in  the  Coroner  of  (ilanfaba ;  and 
he  shall  call  in  all  the  Coroners  of  Mann, 
and  their  Yards  in  their  Hands,  with  their 
weapons  upon  them,  either  Sword  or  Axe. 
And  the  Mosres,  that  is,  to  witt,  of  every 
Sheading.  Then  the  Chief  Coroner,  that  is, 
the  Coroner  of  Glanfaba,  shall  make  affeuce 
upon  Paine  of  Life  and  Lyme,  that  noe  Han 
make  any  Disturbance  or  Stirr,  in  the  Time 
of  Tinwald,  or  any  Murmer  or  Rising  in  the 
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Kidk'h  Presencp,  npon  Faine  of  Hanging  aiiil 
Drnwioff.  Anit  then  Hliall  let  juur  Biirrons 
and  all  others  know  yaa  to  be  their  King 
and  I^nl,  and  what  Time  you  were  here 
you  rci-eiveil  the  Land  as  Heir-Apparent  in 
your  Father's  Dajs."  ■ 

One  part  of  the  above  ia  no  longer  ob- 
Kervcil,  that  of  tho  clerks  bearing  tlie  "  Kel- 
ii[iie8,"  and  there  ts  no  positive  infurmatioii 
us  to  nbat  the  Boliqnea  wore.  Tno  battles 
have  been  fought  on  thcHiirroundiDg|)n*ouiid, 
and  a  couo-sliaped  mountain  to  tJie  Houth  is 
stained  crimson  with  tho  blood  of  witches 
who  were  rolled  down  its  st«ep  sides  ui 
spilled  barrels. 

Tho  next  town  in  my  itineracy  was  Peel, 
which  is  on  tlie  western  coast,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Douglas.  When  the  eoutraband 
trade  tlonri.tlinil  it  was  a  ]>lace  of  some  Im- 
(Kirtanee,  but  all  its  little  wealth  ia  now- 
derived  from  tim  herring  Bshery,  which  em- 
ploys four  thousand  men  and  boys.  Like 
Douglas,  it  is  nliL'Hered  in  a  semi  circular 
bay,  and  the  coast  to  tite  north  and  south  is 
pitilessly  stormy.  Kcd  'landstone  from  the 
clifls  has  been  largely  ua- 1\  in  building,  and 
it  imiiurts  a  warm  tone  to  the  quaint  houses 
in  the  straggling  rtreets.  About  half  a  mile 
distant  there  are  some  sea-worn  caves,  near 
a  bi'ach  strewn  with  agates,  jaspers,  auilcar- 
nelians.  But  the  prettiest  and  most  roman- 
tic part  of  Peel  is  its  little  harbor.  You 
read  about  the  morbid  impulse  of  people  to 
tiiron'  themselves  from  the  highest  gallery 
of  St.  Paul's  Calbedral,  so  fascinating  is  the 
awful  height.  I  fancy  that  a  young  or  an 
old  boy  strolling  here  from  day  to  day  woulil 
succumb  to  an  impulse  to  run  away  to  sea. 
Sitting  on  one  of  the  mooring-poets,  I 
caught  myself  furtively  watching  tho  cap. 
tain  of  a  fishiug  boat,  nud  waiting  for  a 
chuiico  txi  steal  on  board  and  stow  myself 
away.  It  ia  like  the  harbors  that  I  pictured 
in  my  mind's  eye  when  I  read  the  stories  of 
Captain  Uarrjat  an<l  W.  H.  O.  Kingsl-on. 
Tliore  is  activity  without  dust  or  fretting, 
or  noisy  teams  or  sweating  men.  It  is  the 
illiuiitable  sea  itself,  with  its  briny 
imt  the  flavorless  wal 
stream,  thnt  uudulatos  against  the  bulk 
hea<ls.  Tho  men  aro  chatting  about  wind 
itnd  weather,  wati^hiug  the  clouds  and  the 
barometers  in  a  good  old-fashioned  way,  in- 
stead of  putting  their  trust  in  blatant  steam- 
boats. There  is  no  telegraph  to  heralil  the 
approach  of  vessels  twenty-four  hours  before 
they  can  arrive.  The  women  go  to  the  head- 
lands to  Imk  for  their  hnsbauds'  boats,  and 
when  the  clouds  are  black  their  hearts  sink 
with  the  sun. 

They  are  all  fiahennen  in  Peel.  Tho  old 
wharf  is  speckled  with  their  blue  Guernsey 
shirts.  Their  bearded  faces  are  ruddy  with 
thetintof  the  west  wind.  I  Baw,too,  ahaby 
maiden,  not  more  than  five  sununers  old,  in 
the  full  bloom  of  a  flsherwumau — a  dainty 


little  thing,  diewed  iu  a  striped  petticoat, 
a  woolen  gown  and  hood,  coming  from  her 
father's  boat  with  a  l>asket  of  herrings  for 
dinner.  AH  the  children  are  as  fresh  and 
as  wild  as  water-sprites.  As  1  sat  by  the 
beach  I  saw  three  foor-year-olders  in  a  crazy 
old  doiy  capsizing  themselves  for  fun,  and 
swimming  to  the  shore.  Two  others  were 
trying  with  all  their  might  to  lose  them- 
selves in  a  pair  of  sea-boots. 

Tho  event  of  the  afternoon  is  the  ile|>Brt- 
ure  of  the  boats.  They  are  stanch-looking 
sloops,  of  great  beam,  painted  black,  and 
numbered.  One  liy  one  they  gli<le  from 
their  moorings  in  the  harbor  iuto  the  bay. 
The  brown  sails  are  loosely  spread  until  Ilioy 
pass  the  breakwater,  when  the  breeze  nes- 
tles in  the  folds,and  they  sweepinto  the  gray 
space  beyond  Contrary  Head.  At  sunrise 
they  come  home  again,  their  decks  glisten- 
ing with  loads  of  herring  and  mackerel.  As 
the  morning  sun, breaking  between  the  hills, 
strikes  tliein,  tliej  are  transfoimed  into  fairy 

I  craft,  wilh  purple  sails,  masts  of  gold,  aud 

1  bulls  of  silver. 

From  the  end  of  the  wJiarf  a  boat  ferries 
yon  to  St.  Patrick's  Isle,  once  separate  but 
now  connecred  with  the  main-land.  Het« 
stand  the  nnns  of  Fee]  Castle,  which  was 
one  of  the  oldest  comliined  military  and  ec- 
clesiastical establishments  iu  Great  Britain. 
From  the  landing  you  mount  some  steps 
hewn  out  of  solid  rock  leading  to  a  jwrtcul- 
lis  door,  and  the  guide-book  tolls  yon  that 
you  ought  at  once  to  be  moved  to  "  some 
melancholy  reflections  by  the  proofs  of  for- 
mer pomp  and  power  and  present  desertion, 
decay,  and  desolation" — well-meaning  ad- 
vice, but  impracticable.  I  was  not  moved 
in  the  least,  and  1  don't  think  you  would  be. 
You  are  among  a  crowd  of  boisterous  toui> 
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with  au  old  TetX  saDtUtoue  bnililinj;  ii)  the 

last  Btftge  of  decay.     Yon  look  nt  the  low,  f,^  menK 

tatt«ring  walla,  the  stones  loosely  put  to-   - 

|rothor,  the  crDml)lin;j  arches,  nud  the  nar- 1  ily  pat  tofcethor.     Yon  listen  to  the  mm- 

TOW  stairways.     Thu  ivy  cruwu  that  gives  i  hling  record  of  mixed  history  and  tradition 

to  age  ita  greatest  lustre   has   not  fuileu    told  hy  the  old  army  pensioner  who  condncls 

upon  them.    Thu;  appciir  freshly  and  hast-  |  yuu  through  the  apartments.     You  can  nut 
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Tuil  to  be  interestect,  but  yoa  ftre  not  im- 
pressod.  In  the  bowels  of  tbe  rock  is  the 
battvl-vanlted  cell  where  Eleanor,  Ducbess 
of  Olouceat«r,  was  confined  fourteen  years 
for  sorcery ;  and  to  the  east  of  s  huanted 
gnard-rooin  is  the  cathedral  church  of  8t. 
Germanos,  fouudeil  by  Bishop  Simon  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  This  is  more  like  a 
ruin.  It  is  a  small  cross  uhnrch,  with  a 
ceotral  tower,  but  without  aisles  or  porch- 
es. One  of  the  ivalls  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  aud  looking  tfaTough  the  crevices 
yon  can  see  and  hear  the  waves  beating  on 
the  rocks  beneath.  Hence  you  are  taken 
to  F^Dclla's  Tower,  and  here  those  who 
have  read  Walter  Scott's  Peeeril  of  the  Peak 
are  likely  to  lie  impressed  for  the  first  time. 
You  listlessly  follow  the  crowd  through  the 
tilting-yard,  the  armorer's  forge,  the  grand 
armory,  the  ronnd  tower,  and  the  sally-port. 
I  confess  to  the  keen  sense  of  disapjioinl^ 
ment  I  eiperiencod.  The  ancient  magnifi- 
cence seemed  departed,  and  the  place  was 
like  an  immense  enlargement  of  a  house 
loosely  put  together  by  children  at  play. 
Bat  toward  evening,  when  the  tourists 


had  gone  back  to 
Douglas,  I  visited 
the  castle  again, 
and  in  the  quiet  I 
found  all  that  I  had 
missed  in  the  crowd. 
The  walls  were  full 
of  mystery,  and  the 
dark  passBgcs  in- 
I  spired  a  supersti- 
■  tious  dread  of  every 
echo;  a  chill  ran 
through  my  frame 
as  I  sat  alone  in 
the  prison  chamber 
where  the  poor  lady 
of  Gloucester  suffer- 
ed and  died.  The 
tilting-yard  nuig 
.  with  the  clashing 
of  armor,  and  the 
spectre  of  the  guard- 
room seemed  at  least 
a  possibility.  I 
sought  the  damp 
cathedral  again,  aud 
saw  the  light 
streaming  between 
the  transept  arches 
ou  to  a  broken  tomb- 
stone. It  did  not 
seem  so  very  many 
ages  ago  since  the 
vespers  were  snng 
in  the  choir,  and  the 
little  altar  biased 
with  warmth  in  the 
_  ^  I    chilly  Northern  twi- 

lighM;  not  so  very 
many  ages  ago  since 
the  bishops  resting  iu  this  moist  ground 
were  robed,  aud  speaking  benedictions, 
while  the  hoarse  challenge  of  the  sentry 
in  the  court-yard  warned  off  the  t«niiioral 
foes  of  his  august  m^esty  the  King  of  Maa 
and  Earl  of  Derby. 

After  rambliug  through  the  apartments  I 
oanie  to  a  high  poiut  in  the  inclosure  of  the 
castle  walls  which  was  carpeted  with  soft 
grass ;  and  here  I  sat  to  watch  the  sun  set. 
The  air  was  very  clear,  aud  I  could  see  a 
cloudy  ridge  of  mountains  in  Ireland  beyond 
the  qhannel.  The  crater  in  the  neardistance 
was  a  light  green,  farther  off,  a  blue,  and  still 
farther,  subdued  to  a  gray.  The  high  coast 
of  the  island  was  visible  as  far  as  Contrary 
Head,  where  it  turned  ofT  to  the  north.  The 
saudstone  and  slate  cliQs  were  red,  yellow, 
and  purple — the  perfeut  colors  themselves 
without  any  interroeiUate  tints.  Two  or 
three  boats  were  cruising  in  the  offlng,  and 
away  at  sea  a  steamer  bonnd  from  Liverpool 
to  Dublin  was  laboring  in  the  trough.  The 
town  lay  quietly  under  the  anus  of  the  cas- 
tle, a  puff  of  hot  smoke  hovering  above  it ; 
and  presently  1  could  see  the  outer  lines  of 
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the  little  inndatone  houees  rimnied  witb  fiery 
gold.  Ab  the  gnn  came  ueiuer  the  weetem 
horizon  a  flood  of  the  mby  light  poured 
through  the  narrow  itteets  and  over  the 
roofa,  spreading  at  last  to  the  old  fortress 
aud  breathing  its  passion  on  the  smitten 
walla.  The  night  oatne  down  with  a  frosty 
wind,  and  the  water  moaned  aadt;  against 
the  precipice.  A  few  lamps  flickered  on 
the  wharf,  and  the  clifb  loomed  nearer,  nn- 
til  they  inclosed  the  town  and  the  castle  in 
the  awful  blackness  of  their  mantle. 

From  Peel  I  went  to  the  south  of  the  isl- 
aud,  visitlog  the  cascade  in  Glen  Maye  en 
nmtt,  and  following  the  line  of  the  const, 
whichincreasesinmggedgrandenr.   Awalk 
»f  about  t«n  miles  brought  me  to  Fort  Erin, 
a  romantic  Ashing  village  set  back  in  an  ex- 
tensive bay,  aud  guarded  by  two  magnifl- 
cent  promontories,  called  the  Cassels  and 
Bradda  Head.     From  tbe  latter  a  Ane  view 
ia  obtained  of  the  "  Calf,"  a 
tiny  ialet  separated  from  the 
main-land  at  the  aonthom- 
moat    point    by   a    narrow 
channel,  tbrongb  which  tbe 
Hoa  snipes  with  tremeudona  * 
force  in  the  calmest  weath- 
er.     It  ia  about  Ave  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  girt 
by  a  belt  of  dialocated  rocka 
tumbled  together  in  savage 
ctmfnsion.    The  cliSa  on  the 
southern  side  riae  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea-lev- 
el, and  are  surmounted  by  a 
double  light -house,  which 
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is  usually  sighted  by  the  steamers  sailing 
between  Liverpool  and  America. 

Descending  from  the  headland  I  croeaed 
the  pebbly  beach,  and  climbed  the  steep  hiU 
at  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  For  a  short 
diatanoe  there  were  some  shabby  cottages 
near  tbe  fool-path.  But  aa  I  mounted  high- 
er I  entered  a  desolate  tract  of  bristling 
gorse,  imly  inhabited  as  far  aa  I  conid  see 
by  an  idiot  girl  and  some  mountain  goata. 
During  a  shower  I  songht  shelter  in  a  de- 
serted house  sitnated  in  a  field  of  stunted 
oat«,  which  lived  to  abame  the  land.  As 
soon  as  the  blue  came  through  the  clouds 
again  I  continued  to  aaoend  nntil  I  reached 
the  crest  of  t^e  hill,  and  could  glance  down 
on  tbe  wondrous  beauties  of  the  pastoral 
valley  and  the  rock-bound  coast.  I  sat  fbr 
a  while  within  a  circle  of  white  stones,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  the  Druids, 
and  then  I  went  down  on  the  opposite  slope 
to  the  village  of  Creg-y-neesh. 

It  is  in  the  valley  of  a  foot-hill,  and  is  the 
most  primitive  settlement  in  the  island. 
The  population  consists  of  about  six  pure- 
blooded  Manx  families,  with  longer  pedi- 
grees than  many  Engliah  nobles  can  bbaat. 
Their  homes  are  in  six  mde  huta  standing 
within  detached  fences,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  sea.  The  outer  -walls  are  covered 
with  Ash  in  proccM  of  curing,  which  also 
fill  several  rows  of  barrels,  and  impart  an 
unsavory  pungency  to  the  atmosphere.  All 
the  men  were  at  aca  when  I  arrived,  and 
the  women  were  waahing  and  spinning.  In 
one  of  the  cottages  I  staid  to  tea  with  a 
brawny  flsheTman'a  wife  over  six  foot  high. 
There  was  only  one  room  in  the  house.  The 
Are-place  waa  several  feet  high  and  wide, 
with  a  little  mound  of  peat  smouldering  in 
the  grate.  The  floor  was  the  earth  without 
any  covering.  A  deal  table  was  laid  out  in 
the  simplest  style  for  my  entertainment; 
and  as  I  sat  by  the  fir«,  fondling  one  of  the 
tailless  Manx  cats,  and  watching  my  boate«a 
bluwiug  the  slow  fuel  into  a  blaie,  it  seemed 
aa  if  I  bad  got  back  into  another  age.  The 
sunken  window  waa  ao  small  that  it  kept 
the  room  in  perpetual  twilight.  The  tick 
of  the  old  clock  on  the  shelf,  the  jrar  of  the 
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cat,  and  the  splutter  of  the  fire  a«  the  bel- 
lows sighed  upon  it,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  the  silence. 

The  food  consisted  of  bread  without  leav- 
en, salt  fish,  and  tea.  While  I  was  eating, 
the  woman  brought  out  her  spinning-wheel 
and  showed  me  a  pair  of  trowsers  of  her  own 
weaving.  They  could  afford  to  buy  few  new 
clothes,  she  told  me,  and  all  the  things  her 
husband  wore,  cloth  included,  were  of  her 
own  making. 

Near  Creg-y-neesh  the  grandeur  of  the 
coast  culminates.  The  cliffs  are  torn  into 
chaotic  forms,  and  the  sea  breaks  upon  them 
in  a  white  fury.  At  the  "  Chasms"  they  are 
separated  by  six  wide  vertical  fissures,  near- 
ly threo  hundred  feet  deep,  extending  about 
one  hundred  feet  inland.  If  you  have  a 
good  head,  you  may  clamber  down  to  one 
of  the  ledges,  and  listen  to  the  sea  and  the 
wind  booming  in  the  rock-groined  caverns 
below  you.  Some  of  the  smaller  masses  of 
rock  appear  suspended  in  the  very  act  of 
falling,  and  even  the  larger  ones  are  so  nice- 
ly poised  that  a  touch  of  the  hand  might  be 
expected  to  upset  them.  Under  the  lee  of 
the  <^  Chasms''  there  is  a  pinnacle  rising 


from  the  water,  called  the  "  Sugar-loaf,"  on 
which  countless  marine  birds  rest,  and  add 
their  shrill  cries  to  the  general  clamor,  and 
beyond^  this  there  is  a  world  of  sea  and  sky 
without  a  boundary. 

I  must  leave  the  reader  here.  My  space 
will  not  allow  me  to  ask  him  to  follow  me 
farther;  but  if  what  I  have  written  induces 
him  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
during  his  next  vacation  abroad,  I  can  prom- 
ise him  that  he  will  find  more  of  the  pictur- 
esque element  than  I  have  had  the  power 
to  embody  in  this  article.  He  will  find  in 
Castletown  and  Castle  Rushen  one  of  the 
quaintest  towns  and  one  of  the  noblest  for- 
tresses that  have  survived  modem  improve- 
ments. A  drive  through  Sulley  Glen  and 
over  Snaefell  Mountain  will  lead  him  to 
Ramsey,  a  pleasant  little  watering-place; 
and  a  few  miles  from  Ramsey  he  will  pass 
over  the  Ballure  Bridge  to  the  Ballaglass 
Falla.  The  scenery,  as  I  have  said,  is  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  The  rivers  offer  abun- 
dant sport,  and  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view  there  is  not  a  richer  spot  in  the  United 
Kingdom  than  this  fair  little  island  in  the 
Irish  Sea. 
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MR.  ROBERT  TOMES,  American  consul, 
a  few  years  ago,  at  the  French  city  of 
Rheims,  describes  very  agreeably  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  mind  by  the  grand  his- 
toric cathedral  of  that  ancient  place.*  Fill- 
ed with  a  sense  of  the  mtgestic  presence  of 
the  edifice,  he  approached  one  of  the  chief 
portals,  to  find  it  crusted  with  a  most  un- 
couth semi-burlesque  representation,  cut  in 
atone,  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  trump  has 
sounded,  and  the  Lord  from  a  lofty  throne 
is  pronouncing  doom  upon  the  risen  as  i)xey 
are  brought  up  to  the  Judgment-seat  by  the 
angels.  Below  him  are  two  rows  of  the 
dead  just  rising  from  their  graves,  extend- 
ing to  the  full  width  of  the  great  door. 
Upon  many  of  the  faces  there  is  an  expres- 
sion of  amazement,  which  the  artist  ap- 
parently designed  to  be  comic,  and  several 
of  the  attitudes  are  extremely  absurd  and 
ludicrous.  Some  have  managed  to  push  off 
the  lid  of  their  tombs  a  little  way,  and  are 
peeping  out  through  the  narrow  aperture, 
others  have  just  got  their  heads  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  others  are  sitting 
up  in  their  graves ;  some  have  one  leg  out, 
some  are  springing  into  the  air,  and  some 
are  running,  as  if  in  wild  fright,  for  their 
lives.  Though  the  usual  expression  upon 
the  faces  is  one  of  astonishment,  yet  this  is 
varied.     Some  are  rubbing  their  eyes  as  if 
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startled  from  a  deep  sleep,  but  not  yet  aware 
of  the  cause  of  alarm,  others  are  utterly  be- 
wildered, and  hesitate  to  leave  their  rest- 
ing-place; some  leap  out  in  mad  excite- 
ment, and  others  hurry  off  as  if  fearing  to 
be  again  consigned  to  the  tomb.  An  angel 
is  leading  a  cheerful  company  of  popes,  bish- 
ops, and  kings  toward  the  Saviour,  while  a 
hideous  demon  with  a  mouth  stretching 
from  ear  to  ear  is  dragging  off  a  number  of 
the  condemned  toward  the  devil,  who  is 
seen  stirring  up  a  huge  caldron  boiling  and 
bubbling  with  naked  babies,  dead  before 
baptism.  On  another  part  of  the  wall  is  a 
carved  representation  of  the  vices  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah. These  were  so  monstrously  ob- 
scene that  the  authorities  of  the  cathedral, 
in  deference  to  the  modem  sense  of  decency, 
have  caused  them  to  be  partly  cut  away  by 
the  chisel. 

The  first  cut  on  the  next  page  is  an  ex- 
ample of  burlesque  ornament.  The  artist 
apparently  intended  to  indicate  another 
termination  of  the  interview  than  the  one 
recorded  by  iEsop  between  the  wolf  and  the 
stork.  The  old  cathedral  at  Strasburg,  de- 
stroyed a  hundred  years  ago,  was  long  re- 
nowned for  its  sculptured  burlesques.  On 
the  next  page  we  give  two  of  several  capi- 
tals exhibiting  the  sacred  rites  of  tJie  church 
travestied  by  animals. 

It  marks  the  change  in  the  feelings  and 
manners  of  men  that,  three  hundred  years 
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ftftet  those  StrasbuTg  oapitals  were  cirved, 
with  the  sanctioD  of  the  chapter,  a  book- 
seller for  aalj  exhibiting  an  eugrftvlug  of 
Bome  of  them  in  bli  ehop  irindow  was  con- 
victed of  hsTing  committed  a  crime  "most 
Bcandalotu  and  inJnriooB  to  religion."  His 
sentouco  wa«  "t«  make  the  ameitde  lionor- 
abU,  naked  to  his  shirt,  a  rope  ronud  his 
neck,  holding  in  bis  baud  a  lighted  wax-can- 
dle weighing  two  pounds,  before  the  prinoi- 
pal  door  of  the  cathedral,  whither  he  will 
be  conducted  b;  the  eieentioner,  and  there, 
ciu  his  knees,  with  ancopered  head,"  confess 
lii«  fault  and  ask  pardon  of  Ood  and  the 
king.  The  pictnrea  were  to  be  bnmed  bo- 
fore  hia  ejea,  and  then,  after  paying  all  the 
coste  of  the  proeeontion,  he  was  to  go  into 
eternal  banishment. 

Other  American  consols  besides  Hr. 
Tomes,  and  mnltitailes  of  American  citizens 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  stady  medieval  art 
at  their  conntrj's  expense,  have  been  pro- 
fOQUdlf  pnzsled  b;  this  crost  of  omde  bar- 
leaqne  on  ecclesiastical  arohltectnre.  The 
ol^eots  in  Enrope  which  nsoally  give  to  a 
Bosceptible  American  his  first  and  hia  last 
rapture  are  the  cathedrals,  those  venerable 
enigmoa,  the  glory  and  shame  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  which  present  so  complete  a  con- 
trast to  the  to;  t«mples,  new,  cabinet-flnish- 
ed,  upholstered,  sofa-seated,  of  American  cit- 
ies, not  to  mention  the  consecratsd  bams, 
white-painted  and  treeless,  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. And  the  cathedrals  are  a  contrast 
to  every  thing  in  Europe  also,  If  only  from 
theii  prodigious  magnitude.  A  cathedral 
town  general!;  stands  in  a  volley,  through 
which  a  small  river  winds.  When  the  vis- 
itor from  any  of  the  encompassing  hills  gets 
his  first  view  of  the  oompact  little  city,  the 
cathedral  looms  up  in  the  midst  thereof  so 
vast,  so  tall,  that  the  disproportion  to  the 
Burroondlug  structures  is 


its  feet.  But  when  at  last  the  stranger 
standa  in  its  shadow,  he  finds  the  spell  of  its 
preseuce  irresistible ;  and  it  is  a  spell  which 
the  lapse  of  time  not  unfrequently  strength- 
ens, till  he  ia  conscioos  of  a  tender,  strong 
attachment  to  the  edifice,  which  leads  him 
to  visit  it  at  nnuaual  times,  to  try  the  effect 
npon  it  of  moonlight,  of  storm,  of  dawn  and 
twilight,  of  mist,  rain,  and  snow.  He  linils 
himself  going  to  it  for  solace  and  rest.  On 
setting  out  upon  a  Journey  he  makes  a  ilc- 
tctu  to  get  another  last  look,  and,  return- 
ing, goes  valise  in  hand  to  see  his  cathe- 
dial  before  he  sees  his  family.  Many  Ameri- 
can consuls  have  had  tbis  experience,  have 
truly  fallen  in  love  with  the  cathedral  of 
their  station,  and  remained  faithful  to  it  for 
years  after  tlieir  return,  like  Hr.  Howells, 
whose  heart  and  pen  still  return  to  Venice 
and  San  Cario,  so  much  to  the  delight  of  bis 

This  cbaim  appears  to  lie  in  the  mere 
grandeur  of  the  e&flce  as  a  work  of  art>  for 


we  observe  It  to  be  moat  potent  over  persona 
who  are  least  in  sympathy  with  the  feeling 
wUcb  catbedrala  embody.  Very  religiona 
people  are  aa  likely  to  be  repelled  aa  at- 
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tmct«d  by  them;  and  indeed  in  England 
and  Scotland  there  are  large  umabere  of 
Disaenters  who  baVe  avoided  entering  them 
all  their  lives  on  principle.  It  ia  Americans 
who  ei^oy  them  most ;  for  they  see  io  them 
a  most  captivating  asBemblage  of  novelties 
— vast  magnitude,  solidity  of  etmoture  only 
inferior  to  nature's  oim  work,  venerable 
age,  harmoniuns  and  solemn  magnificence — 
all  combined  in  an  edifice  which  can  not  on 
any  principleofntility  Justify  its  existence, 
and  does  not  pay  the  least  firaction  of  its 
expenses.  Little  do  they  know  perBonoUy 
of  the  state  of  feeling  which  made  sncces- 
sive  generations  of  human  twings  willing  to 
live  in  hovels  and  inhale  pollution  in  order 
tliat  they  might  erect  these  wondrons  piles. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  them — of  which 
cost  the  annual  expenditure  in  money  b 
the  least  important  part — does  not  come 
home  to  ns.  We  abuidon  oiuaelTss  with- 
out reserve  to  the  eqjoyment  of  stnpendona 
works  wholly  new  to  our  experience. 

It  is  Americans  also  who  are  most  baffled 
with  the  attempt  to  explain  the  contradic- 
tion between  the  noble  proporiions  of  these 
edifices  and  the  decorations  npou  some  of 
their  walls.     How  could  it  have  been,  we 
ask  in  amazement,  that  minds  capable  of 
conceiving  the  harmonies  of  these  fretted 
roofs,  these  majestic  colonnades,  these  sj'm- 
metrical  towers,  could  also  have  permitted 
their  surfaces  to  be  profaned  by  sculptures 
BO  absurd  and  so  abominable  that  by  no  arti- 
fice of  oiTCumlocntion  can  an  idea  of  some 
of  them  be  conveyed  in  printable  words  T  In 
close  proximity  to  statues  of  the  Virgin, 
and  in  chapela  whose  every  line  is  a  line  of 
beauty,  we  know  not  how 
to     interpret      what     M. 
CUampBeury   truly   styles 
"  deviltries    and    obsceni- 
ties unuamable,  vice  and 
passion  depicted  with  gross 
brutality,  luxury  which  has 
thrown  off  every  disguise, 
and  shows    itself  naked, 
bestial,    and     shameless." 
And  these  medieval   art- 
ists availed  themselves  of 
the  accumnlated  buffoon-  wnm  t 


cries  and  monstrosities 
of  all  the  previous  ages. 
The  gross  conceptions  of 
India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Borne  appear  in  the  or- 
nauientation  of  Chris- 
tian^mples  along  with 
shapes  hideous  or  gro- 
tesque which  may  have 
been  original  Even  the 
oaken  slalla  in  which 
the  officiating  priests 
rested  during  the  pro- 
longed ceremonials  of 
festive  days  are  in  many 
cathedrals  covered  with  comic  carving,  some 
of  which  is  pure  caricature.  A  rather  fa- 
vorite subject  was  tbe  one  annexed,  a  whip- 
ping scene  in  a  school,  carved  upon  an  an- 
cient stall  in  an  Engliedi  cathediaL 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  artist 
had  any  comic  intention  in  engraving  Uiis 
picture  of  retributive  Justice,  with  which 
the  children  of  former  ages  were  so  famil- 
iar. It  was  a  standard  snbject.  The  troops 
of  Flemish  carvers  who  roamed  over  Eniope 
.  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  offer- 
ing their  services  wherever  a  church  was  to 
be  decorated,  carried  with  them  portfolios  of 
stock  subjects,  of  which  this  was  one.  Oth- 
er carvings  ore  unmistakable  caricatures :  a 
monk  caught  making  love  to  a  nun,  a  wife 
beating  her  husband,  an  aged  philosopher 
ridden  by  a  woman,  monkeys  wearing  bisll- 
ops'  mitres,  barbers  drawing  teeth  in  ludi- 
crous attitudes,  and  others  less  describable. 
In  the  huge  cathedral  of  English  Winches- 
ter, which  abounds  in  curious  relics  of  the 
iddle  Ages,  there  is  a  series  of  painted  pan- 
B  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  one  of  which 
an  evident  caricature  of  the  deviL  He  is 
having  liie  portrait  painted,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  near  the  artist,  urging  hint  to  paint 
him  blacker  and  uglier  than  nsual-  The 
devil  does  not  like  this,  and  wears  an  ex- 
pression similar  to  that  of  a  rogue  in  a  mod- 
em police  station  who  objects  to  being  pho- 
tog^phed.  Often,  however,  in  these  old 
pictures  the  devil  is  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  exhibits  contempt  for  his  adver- 
saries in  indecorous  ways. 

If  we  turn  from  the  sacred  ediflcefl  to  the 
sacred  books  used  in  them — those  richly  il- 
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Inmluatod  misetds,  the  books  of  "  Honrs,"  the 
pwlters,  and  other  works  of  devotioD — we 
are  amazed  beyood  ezpreaaioii  to  discoper 
apon  their  brilliant  pages  a  ainiilar  taste 
in  omainentatioii.  The  school  scene  on  the 
previous  p>4(e,  in  wtiich  monkey -headed 
children  are  playing  school,  dates  back  to 
the  thirteenth  centmy. 

BnrleBqiie  tonmaments,  in  the  same  taate, 
often  fignre  in  the  prayer-books  among  rep- 
resentations of  the  Madonna,  the  craciSxion, 
audscetiesiDtheliTesofthepatnaTohs.  The 
gallant  hare  tilts  at  the  fierce  cock  of  the 
ham-yard,  or  aly 
Reynaid  parries 
the  thnut  of  the 
clumsy  bear. 

One  of  the  most 
cnrioQS  relics  of 
thoee  religions  cen- 
turies is  a  FrBnch 
prayer-  book  pre- 
served in  the  Snt- 
ish  Musenm,  where 
it  was  discovered 
and  described  by 
Mr.  Malcolm,  one  of 
the  first  persons 
who  ever  attempt- 
ed to  elucidate  the 
subject  of  carica- 
tnre.  Besides  the 
"  Honrs  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,"  It 
contains  vaiions 
prayers  and  col- 
lects, the  office  for 
the  dead,  and  ecmiB 
psalmt,  all  in  Lat- 
in. It  is  illnttn- 
l«d  by  several  brill* 
lastly  colored,  weU^ 
drawn,  but  most 
grotesque  and  in- 
comprehensible fig- 
ures, designed,  as 
has  been  ooQject- 
nred,  to  "  expose 
the  wicked  and  in- 
.  ordinate  lives  of 
the  clergy,  who 
were  hated  by  the 
manuBcript  writeis 
OS    taking     away 


much  of  their  business."  This  was  the  ex- 
planation given  of  these  remarkable  pic- 
tures to  the  trustees  of  the  Musenm  by  the 
collector  of  whom  they  bought  the  volume. 
Several  of  them  ate  here  submitted  to  the 
reader's  ingenuity. 

Besides  the  specimens  given  there  is  a 
wolf  growling  at  a  snake  twisting  iteelf 
round  its  hind-leg;  there  is  "a  grinning 
match"  between  a  human  head  on  an  ani- 
mal's body  and  a  boar's  head  on  a  monkey's 
body ;  there  is  a  creature  like  a  pea-hen,  with 
two  bodies,  one  neck,  and  two  dogs'  heads; 
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there  ia  an  animal  with  four  bodies  and  one 
head;  there  ia  a  boarded  inan'B  face  and 
woman's  on  one  neck,  and  the  body  has  t 
limbs,  bnt  an  enormona  tail ;  theie  ia  a  tn 
ret,  on  the  top  of  which  a  moakey  aita,  and 
a  aavoKe  below  ia  aiming  an  arrow  at  hli 
In  the  British  Mueeoni — that  uneqnaled  i 
positor;  of  all  that  ia  cnriana  and  rare — -the 
is  tbo  famotfB  and  splendid  psalter  of  Sic 
ard  n.,  containing  many  strange  picturea  in 
the  taste  of  the  period.    On  thesocoad  page, 
far  example,  along  with  two  pictarea  of  the 
kind  naual  in  Catholic  works  of  devotion, 
there  is  a  third  which  represents  an  absnrd 
combat  within  liat«  between  the  conrt 
and  the  court  giant.     The  fool,  who  is  alao 
a  dwarf,  is  belaboring  the  giant  vith  si 
strnment  like  those  hollow  clubs  nsei 
OUT  pantomimes  when  the  clown  is  ti 
whacked  with  great  violence.     The  giant 
ahrinka  from  the  blows,  and  the  king,  point- 
ing at  the  dwarf,  aeema  to  aay,  "  Go  it,  little 
one  J  I  l>et  npon  you." 

Mr.  Malcolm,  who  copied  thia  picture  &om 
the  original,  whore,  he  aaja,  it  ia  moat  su- 
perbly fluished,  interprets  it  to  be  a  carica- 
ture of  the  famous  combat  between  David 
Knd  Ooliath  in  the  presence  of  King  Baul 
and  hia  court.  In  the  same  maas-book  there 
ia  a  highly  riilicaloas  representation  of 
Jonah  on  board  ship,  with  a  blue  Boreas 
with  cheeks  puffed  out  raising  the  tempeat, 
and  a  black  devil  clawing  the  sail  from  the 
yard.  In  selecting  a  few  of  the  more  inno- 
cent picturea  from  the  prayer-book  of  Queen 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
Mr.  Malcolm  gives  expreaaion  to  hts  amaze- 
ment at  the  character  of  the  drawinga, 
which  he  dared  not  exhibit  to  a  British 
public  I  Waa  this  book,  he  aBkB,made  on 
purpose  for  the  queen  I  Waa  it  a  gift  or  a 
purcbaaet  But  whether  ahe  bought  or 
whether  she  accepted  it,  he  thinks  ahe  mnat 
have  ''delighted  in  ludicroua  and  improper 
ideas," or  elae  "her  inclination  for  abanrd- 
■  ity  and  caricature  conquered  even  her  relig- 


ion, in  defense  of  which  she  spread  ruin  and 
desolation  throngh  her  kingdom." 

As  the  reader  has  now  before  hia  eyes  a 
aufBcient  number  of  specimens  of  the  gro- 
tesque ecclesiastical  ornamentation  of  the 
period  under  consideration,  he  ia  prepared 
to  consider  the  question  which  has  perplex- 
ed so  many  students  besides  Mr.  Malcolm : 
How  are  we  to  account  for  these  indecen- 
cies in  places  and  hooka  oonaecrated  to  de- 
votion t  A  voice  from  the  chnrch  of  the 
fifth  century  gives  ua  the  hint  of  the  tme 
answer.  "  Yon  aak  me,"  wtitea  St.  Nilos 
to  Olympiodoms  of  Alexandria,  "if  it  is  be- 
coming in  ns  Ur  cover  the  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary with  representationa  of  animals  of  all 
kinds,  so  that  we  see  npon  them  suaree  set, 
hares,  goats,  and  otber  beasts  in  fiill  flight 
before  hunters  exhausting  themselves  in 
taking  and  purauing  them  with  their  dogs ; 
and  again,  npon  the  bank  of  a  river,  all 
kinds  of  fish  caught  by  flshennen.  1  an- 
swer you  that  this  is  a  putrilitjf  uitk  wiUcA 
Id  amuM  the  egm  of  Ike  faithfiU."'  To  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  and  gen- 
iua  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  this  very 
simple  explanation  of  the  incongruity  is  suf- 
ficient. The  policy  of  that  wonderful  organ- 
ization in  every  age  has  been  to  make  every 
possible  concession  to  ignorance  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  coQtlnnance  of  ignorance. 
It  has  sought  always  to  omnae,  ta  edify,  to 
moralize,  and  conaole  ignorance,  bat  never 
to  enlighten  it.  The  mind  that  planned  the 
magnificent  cathedral  at  Rbeims,  of  which 
Mr.  Tomes  was  so  much  enamored,  and  tlie 
artiste  who  designed  the  glorious  San  Carlo 
that  kindled  rapture  in  the  poetic^  mind 
of  Mr,  Howells,  did  indeed  permit  the  scan- 
dalous burlesques  that  disfigure  their  vails ; 
bnt  they  only  permitted  them.  It  waa  a 
oonceaaion  which  they  hod  to  grant  to  the 
ignorant   mnltltade   whose   unquestioning 
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faith  alone  made  these  eDormoos  stmctores 
possible. 

We  touch  here  the  question  insinuated  by 
Gibbon  in  his  first  volume,  where  he  plainly 
enough  intimates  his  belief  that  Christian- 
ity was  a  lapse  into  barbarism  rather  than 
a  deliverance  from  it.  Plausible  arguments 
in  the  same  direction  have  been  fireqnently 
made  since  Gibbon's  time  by  comparing  the 
best  of  Roman  civilization  with  the  worst 
of  the  self-torturing  monkery  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries.  In  a  debate  on  this 
subject  in  New  York  a  few  months  since  be- 
tween a  member  of  the  bar  and  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  both  of  them  gentlemen  of  learn- 
ing, ability,  and  candor,  the  lawyer  pointed 
to  the  famous  picture  of  St.  Jerome  ( A.D.  375), 
naked,  grasping  a  human  skull,  his  magnifi- 
cent head  showing  vast  capacity  paralyzed 
by  an  absorbing  terror,  and  exclaimed,  **  Be- 
hold the  lapse  ficom  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  the  Plinys,  and  the  AntoninesP 
The  answer  made  by  the  clergyman  was, 
"  That  is  not  Christianity !  In  the  Christian 
books  no  hint  of  that,  no  utterance  Justify- 
ing that,  can  be  found."  Perhaps  neither  of 
the  disputants  succeeded  in  expressing  the 
whole  truth  on  this  point.  The  vaunted 
Roman  civilization  was,  in  truth,  only  a 
thin  crust  upon  the  surface  of  the  empire, 
embracing  but  one  small  class  in  each  prov- 
ince, the  people  every  where  being  ignorant 
slaves.  Into  that  inert  mass  of  servile  ig- 
norance Christianity  enters,  and  receives 
from  it  the  interpretation  which  ignorance 
always  puts  upon  ideas  advanced  or  new, 
interpreting  it  as  hungry  French  peasants 
in  1792  and  South  Carolina  negroes  in  1870 
interpreted  modem  ideas  of  human  rights. 
The  new  leaven  set  the  mass  heaving  and 
swelling  until  the  crust  was  broken  to 
pieces.  The  civilization  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  lost.  From  parchment  scrolls  poetry 
and  philosophy  were  obliterated  that  the 
sheets  might  be  used  for  prayers  and  med- 
itations. The  system  of  which  St.  Jerome 
was  the  product  and  representative  was  a 
balefbl  mixture,  of  which  nine-tenths  were 
Hindoo  and  the  remaining  tenth  was  half 
Christian  and  half  Plato. 

The  true  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  no 

civilization  is  safe  nor  even  genuine  until 

it  embraces  all  classes  of  the  community, 

.  and  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  was 

the  first  step  toward  that. 

As  the  centuries  wore  on  the  best  of  the 
clergy  grew  restive  under  this  monstrous 
style  of  ornamentation.  "What  purpose," 
wrote  St.  Bernard,  about  a.d.  1140,  "  serve 
in  our  cloisters,  under  the  eyes  of  the  broth- 
ers and  during  their  pious  readings,  those 
ridiculous  monstrosities,  those  prodigies  of 
beauties  deformed  or  deformities  made  beau- 
tiful f  Why  those  nasty  monkeys,  those  fti- 
rious  lions,  those  monstrous  centaurs,  those 
animals  half  human,  those  spotted  tigers. 


those  soldiers  in  combat,  those  huntsmen 
sounding  the  horn  f  Here  a  single  head  is 
fitted  to  several  bodies,  there  upon  a  sin- 
gle body  there  are  several  heads;  now  a 
quadruped  has  a  serpent's  tail,  and  now  a 
quadruped's  head  figures  upon  a  fish's  body. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  monster  with  the  fore  • 
parts  of  a  horse  and  the  hinder  parts  of  a 
goat ;  again  an  animal  with  horns  ends  with 
the  hind  quarters  of  a  horse.  Every  where 
is  seen  a  variety  of  strange  forms,  so  nu- 
merous and  so  odd  that  the  brothers  occu- 
py themselves  more  in  deciphering  the  mar- 
bles than  their  books,  and  pass  whole  days 
in  studying  all  those  figures  much  more  at- 
tentively ^an  the  divine  law.  Great  God ! 
if  you  are  not  ashamed  of  such  useless  things, 
how,  at  least,  can  you  avoid  regretting  the 
enormity  of  their  cost  f " 

How,  indeed  I  The  honest  abb^  was  far 
from  seeing  the  symbolical  meaning  in  those 
odd  figures  which  modem  investigators  have 
imagined.  He  was  simply  ashamed  of  the 
ecclesiastical  caricatures ;  but  a  centuiy  or 
two  later  ingenious  writers  began  to  cov- 
er them  with  the  fig-leaves  of  a  symbolic- 
al interpretation.  According  to  the  ingen- 
ious M.  Durand,  who  wrote  (a J>.  1459)  thirty 
years  before  Luther  was  bom,  every  part  of 
a  cathedral  has  its  spiritual  meaning.  The 
stones  of  which  it  is  built  represent  the 
faithful,  the  lime  that  forms  part  of  the  cem- 
ent is  an  emblem  of  fervent  charity,  the 
sand  mingled  with  it  signifies  the  actions 
undertaken  by  us  for  the  good  of  our  breth- 
ren, and  the  water  in  which  these  ingredi- 
ents blend  is  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  hideous  shapes  sculptured  upon  the 
portals  are,  of  course,  malign  aptrito  flying 
from  (ho  templo  of  the  Lerdj  and  seeking  refuge 
m  the  very  euhstanoe  of  the  walls  t  The  great 
length  of  the  temple  signifies  the  tireless 
patience  with  which  the  faithful  support 
the  ills  of  this  life  in  expectation  of  their 
celestial  home ;  its  breadth  symbolizes  that 
large  and  noble  love  which  embraces  both 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  God;  its 
height  typifies  the  hope  of  final  pardon; 
the  roof  beams  are  the  prelates,  who  by  the 
labor  of  preaching  exhibit  the  truth  in  all 
its  clearness;  the  windows  are  the  Script- 
ures, which  receive  the  light  from  the  sun 
of  truth,  and  keep  out  the  winds,  snows, 
and  hail  of  heresy  and  false  doctrine  de- 
vised by  the  father  of  schism  and  falsehood; 
the  iron  bars  and  pins  that  sustain  the  win- 
dows are  the  general  councils,  oecumenic- 
al and  orthodox,  which  haTe  sustained  the 
holy  and  canonical  Scriptures ;  the  two  per- 
pendicular stone  columns  which  support  the 
windows  are  the  two  precepts  of  Christian 
charity,  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor;  the 
length  of  the  windows  shows  the  profundity 
and  obscurity  of  Scripture,  and  their  round- 
ness indicates  that  the  church  is  always  in 
harmony  with  itself; 
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This  IB  simple  enough.  Bat  M.  J^rdme 
Bugeaud,  in  fais  collection  of  Chantom  Fopu- 
laira  of  the  'western  provinceB  of  France, 
gives  part  of  a  catecliisni  still  taught  to 
children,  tbongh  coming  dovra  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  oairies  this  quaint  sym- 
bolizing to  a  point  of  the  higliett  atwnrditj. 
The  catechism  tnrns  npon  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  the  lowlj  animal  that  most  need- 
ed any  protection  which  priestly  ingennity 
could  aOord.     Her«  ore  a  few  of  the  ques- 

PtUKBT.  "Whatsignify  the  twoearsof  the 

Child.  "The  two  ears  of  the  aas  signify 
the  two  great  patron  saints  of  our  city." 
Pbiebt.  "What  signifies  the  head  of  the 

Child.  "The  head  of  the  ass  signifies  tbe 
great  bell,  and  the  halter  the  clapper  of  the 
great  bell,  which  is  in  the  tower  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  the  patron  saints  of  our  city." 

Priest.  "What  signifies  tiie  ass's  mouth T" 

CmLO.  "The  ass's  mouth  signifies  the 
great  door  of  the  cathedral  of  the  patron 
saints  of  OOP  city." 

pMEST.  "What  signify  the  four  feet  of 
theaasf 

CiDLD.  "The  four  feet  of  the  ass  signify 
the  four  great  pillars  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
patron  sointa  of  our  city." 

Priest.  "  What  signiflea  the  pannch  of  the 

Child.  "The  pannch  of  the  aas  slgnifi< 
the  great  chest  wherein  Christians  put  their 
offerings  to  the  patron  saints  of  om  cathe- 
dral." 


Priebt.  "What  signifies  the  tail  of  the 

Child.  "The  tail  of  the  ass  signifies  the 
holy-nater  brush  of  the  good  dean  of  the 
cathedral  of  the  patron  saints  of  our  city." 

The  priest  does  not  stop  at  the  tail,  but 
pursues  the  symbolism  with  a  simplicity 
and  innocence  which  do  not  hear  transla- 
ting into  OUT  blunt  English  words.  As  lato 
as  1750  Bishop  Bnmet  saw  in  a  church  at 
Worms  an  altsrpiece  of  a  crudity  almost 
incredible.  It  represented  the  Virgin  Mary 
throwing  Christ  into  the  hopper  of  a  wind- 
mill, from  the  spout  of  which  he  was  issu- 
ing in  the  form  of  sacramental  wafers,  and 
priests  were  aboat  to  distribute  them  among 
the  people.  The  nnqnestionable  purpose  of 
this  picture  was  to  assist  the  faith  and  ani- 
mate the  piety  of  the  people  of  Worms. 

If  we  tnm  from  the  saci«d  to  the  secu- 
lar, we  find  the  ornamentation  not  less  bar- 
barons.  Many  readers  have  seen  the  two 
giants  that  stand  in  the  GuUdhall  of  Lon- 
don, where  they,  or  ugly  images  like  them, 
have  stood  from  time  immemoriaL  A  little 
book  sold  near  by  used  to  inform  a  credn- 
louB  puhlic  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  two 
gigantic  hrotheis  taken  prisoners  in  Corn- 
wall fighting  against  the  Trojan  inToders, 
who  brought  them  in  triumph  to  the  site  of 
London,  where  their  chief  chained  them  to 
the  gate  of  his  palace  as  porters.  But,  un- 
fortnnately  for  this  romantic  tale,  Mr.  Fair- 
holt,  in  his  work  upon  the  giants,*  makes  it 
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known  that  many  other  towiu  and  cities  of 
Europe  oberisb  from  a  Teiiiot«  autiqnity  sim- 
ilar images.  He  givee  pictoies  of  tbe  Salii- 
bory  ^ant,  tlie  hage  helmeted  giant  in  Ant- 
werp, the  family  of  gionta  at  Dooai,  the 
Riant  and  gianteas  of  Ath,  the  gianta  of 
Bmmels,  a«  weU  as  of  the  mighty  dragon 
of  Norwich,  with  practicable  iron  Jaw. 

We  may  therefore  disoard  learned  theo- 
ries and  sage  coujeotnrea  couoeming  Oog 
and  Magog,  and  attiibate  them  to  the  pov- 
erty of  iuTention  and  the  barbarity  of  taste 
which  preTalled  in  the  ages  of  faith. 

One  of  the  subjects  most  frequently  chos- 
en for  oarioature  during  this  period  was 
that  conning  and  audacions  enemy  of  Ood 
and  man,  tbe  devll^a  composite   being, 
made  up  of  the  Satan  who  tested  Job,  the 
ilevil  who  tempted  Jeaua,  and  the  Egyptian 
Osiris  who  weighed  souls  in  the  balance, 
and  claimed  as  bis  own  those  found  want- 
ing.    The  theory  of  the  nniTerse  then 
generally  accepted  was  that  the  world 
wae  merely  a  field  of  strife  l>etween  Ood 
and  this  malignant  spirit ;  on  the  side  of 
Ood  weie  ranged  archangels,  angels,  the 
countless  host  of  celestial  beings,  and  all 
the  saints  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  while 
on  the  devil's  side  were  a  vaat  army  of 
fallen  Bpiiita  and  oil  the  depraved  portion 
of  the  hnman  race.     The  simple  sonls  of 
that  period  did  not  accept  this  explana- 
tion in  an  allegorical  sense,  but  as  the 
most  UUral  statement  of  facts  familiarly 
known,  concerning  which  no  one  in  Chris- 
tendom bad  any  doubt  whatever.     The 
, devil  was  as  composite  in  his  external 
form  SB  he  was  in  his  traditional  charac- 
ter.    All  the  mythologies  appear  to  have 
contribnted  sonetbing  to  his   make-up, 
until  he  had  acquired  many  of  the  most 
repulsive  features  and  membera  of  which 
animated   nature    gives   the   snggestion. 
Ho  was  hairy,  hoofed,  and  homed ;   he 
had  a  forked  tail ;  he  bad  a  countenance 
which  esptessed  the  fox's  cunning,  the 
serpent's  malice,  the  pig's  appetite,  the 
monkey's  grin.     As  to  his  body,  it  varied 
according  to  the  design  of  the  artist,  bnt 
it   nsually  resembled   creatniee   base  or 
loathsome.  , 

In  one  picture  there  is  a  very  rude  but 


curions  representation  of  the  weighing  of 
Bonis,  superintended  by  the  devil  and  an 
archangel.  The  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  hog, 
has  won  a  prise  in  the  sonl  of  a  wicked 
woman,  which  be  is  carrying  off  in  a  highly 
disrespectful  manner,  while  casting  a  back- 
ward glance  to  see  that  he  has  fair  play  in 
the  next  weighing.  This  was  an  exceeding- 
ly Oavorite  subject  with  the  artists  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  They  de- 
lighted to  picture  the  devil  in  their  crade 
uncompromising  way  as  on  insatiate  miser 
of  human  souls,  eager  te  seiie  tbem,  de- 
manding a  thousand,  a  million,  a  billion, 
oil,*  and  when  one  appeared  in  the  scales 
so  void  of  guilt  that  the  good  angel  most 
needs  possess  it,  he  may  be  seen  slyly  put- 
ting a  finger  upon  the  opposite  scale  te 
weigh  it  down,  and  this  soToetimes  in  spite 
of  the  angel's  remonstrance.  In  one  pic- 
ture, described  by  M.  M^rimfe  in  his  Voyage 
n  Au,varg%»,  the  devil  plays  this  trick  at  a 
moment  when  the  archangel  Michael  has 
turned  W  look  another  way. 

It  is  a  strange  circnmstance  that  in  a 
large  nnmber  of  these  representations  the 
devil  is  exhibited  triumpbant,  and  in  others 
the  victory  is  at  least  doubtful.  In  a  splen- 
did psalter  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a  large  picture  of  a  Sonl  climbing 
an  extremely  steep  and  high  mountain,  on 
the  summit  of  which  a  winged  archangel 
stands  with  outstretehed  anas  to  receive 
him.  The  Sonl  has  nearly  reached  the  top ; 
another  step  will  bring  him  within  tbe  arch- 
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aagel'B  Teach ;  bnt  behind  him  ts  the  devil 
with  a  Ions  tbiee-pronged  clawing  iiutra- 
ment,  which  he  is  aboat  to  thrntt  into  the . 
hair  of  the  aacending  saint;  and  no  man 
can  tell  which  b  to  Anally  have  that  Soul, 
the  angel  or  the  deTil.  H.  Champfleniy  de- 
scHbea  a  capital  in  a  French'chnich  whi(^h 
reprcBcnta  one  of  the  minions  of  the  devil 
carrying  a  lizard,  aymbol  of  evil,  which  he 
is  abont  to  add  to  the  scale  containing  the 
Bins ;  aud  the  spectator  ii  left  to  infer  that 
f^ud  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  suocesB- 
ful,  for  underaeath  is  written,  "  Jfiooe  Diabo- 
Int!"  It  is  as  if  the  artist  had  said,  "Snch 
is  the  devil,  and  this  is  one  of  his  modes 
of  entrapping  his  natnral  prey  of  hnman 
souls  r'  From  a  large  nnmber  of  simUar 
pictures  the  inference  is  fair  that,  let  a  man 
lead  a  spotless  life  from  the  cradle  U>  the 
grave,  the  devil  by  a  mere  trick  may  get  his 
soul  at  last.  Some  of  the  artists  might  be 
suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the  deril 
in  bis  triumphs  over  the  weakness  of  num. 
Observe,  for  example,  the  comic  exuberance 
of  the  above  picture,  in  which  devils  are 
seen  tumbling  their  immoTtal  booty  into 
the  Jaws  of  perdition. 

It  is  difficult  to  look 
at  this  picture  without 
feeling  that  the  artist 
must  have  been  alive 
to  the  humors  of  the 
sitnation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  stu- 
dents of  these  quaint 
relics  that  the  authors 
of  such  designs  honest- 
ly intended  to  eicite 
horror,  not  hilarity,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who 
might  look  upon  them. 
Queen  Mary  probably 
saw  In  this  picture,  as 
she  turned  the  page  of 
her  BumptDoas  psalt«r, 
nn  argument  to  inflame 
her  bloody  zeal  for  the   DBTiUBUiwaTumrs 


ancient  faith.  In  the 
writings  of  some  of  the 
early  fathers  we  obeerre 
the  same  appearance  of 
Joyons  exoltstion  at  the 
Hofferings  of  the  lost,  if 
not  a  sense  of  the  comic 
absurdity  of  thejr  doom. 
Beaders.  may  remember 
the  passage  from  Tertnl- 
lian  (A.D.  SOO)  quoted  so 
effectively  by  Gibbon : 

"Yon  are  fond  of  all 
spectacles,"  exclaims  tliis 
truly  ferocious  Christian ; 
"expect  the  greateet  of 
sU  spectacles,  the  last' 
t's  iVALTti.  and  eternal  Judgment  of 

the  universe.  How  shall 
I  rejoice,  how  laugh,  how  exult,  when  I 
behold  BO  many  proud  monarchs  and  fan- 
cied gods  groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss  of 
darkness ;  so  many  magiBtrat«i  trho  per- 
secuted the  name  of  the  Lord  liquefying  in 
fiercer  fires  than  they  ever  kindled  against 
Christians ;  so  many  sage  philosophers 
blushing  in  red-hot  flames  with  their  de- 
luded scholars ;  so  many  celebrated  poets 
trembling  before  the  tribunal ;  so  many 
tragedians  more  tuneful  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  own  sufferingB ;  so  many  dan- 

This  is  aeanredly  not  the  utterance  of 
compassion,  but  rather  of  tbe  fierce  and  con- 
temptnons  delight  of  an  unregenerate  Bo- 
man,  when  at  tbe  amphitbeatre  he  doomed  a 
rival's  defeated  gladiator  to  death  by  point- 
ing downward  with  his  thumb.  In  a  Bim- 
ilar  spirit  such  pictures  were  conceived  as 
the  one  given  below. 

The  sculptor,  it  is  apparent,  is  "with"  the 
adversary  of  mankind  in  the  present  case. 
Kings  and  bishops  carried  things  with  a 
high  band  during  their  mortal  career,  but 
tbe  devils  have  them  at  last  with  a  rope 
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round  their  ueoka,  erown  sod  mitn  notwith- 
standing ! 

The  devi)  wm  not  alwaja  victor.  There 
was  One  whom  neither  hie  low  oaoslng 
bis  bland  addieaa  nor  hie  blnnt  audacity 
coold  begoUe — the  Son  of  Ood,  bis  pre- 
destined conqueror.  The  paasages  in  tb« 
goapels  which  relate  the  attempts  nude  by 
SatOQ  to  tempt  the  Lord  furnished  con- 
genial snbjeote  to  the  iUuminaton  of  the 
Uiddle  Ages,  and  they  treated  those  snbJecti 
with  their  nsnol  enormons  crudity.  In 
Tery  ancient  Saxon  psalter,  in  mannsoript, 
preserved  at  the  British  Hosenm,  there  is  a 
colossal  Christ,  with  one  foot  npon  a  devil, 
the  other  foot  about  t«  fall  upon  a  second 
deTll,  and  with  his.  bauds  delivering  tnan 
the  open  month  of  a  third  devil  hnmon 
sonle,  who  hold  np  to  him  tbeir  hands  olaep- 
ed  as  in  prayer.  In  this  piotnre  the  sym- 
patbies  of  the  artist  ore  evidently  not  on 
the  side  of  the  evil  spirits.  Their  malev- 
olence is  apparent,  and  their  attitude  is  ig- 
Qomioions.  The  leecned  muIi  are,  indeed, 
a  pigmy  crow,  of  woe-begone  aspect ;  bnt 
tbeir  resistless  Deliverer  towers  aloft  in  each 
imposing  altitude  that  the  tallest  of  the 
sunts  hardly  nacbes  above  his  knees.  In 
another  pi  cture  of  very  early  date  the  Lord 
upon  a  high  place  is  reecoing  a  eoul  from 
three  scofSng  devils,  who  are  endeavoring 
to  pull  him  down  to  perdition  by  cords  twist- 
ed round  bis  legs.  2Ut  sonl  we  are  permit- 
ted to  consider  safe,  bnt  below,  in  a  corner 
of  the  spscions  drawing,  a  winged  arch- 
angel is  spearing  a  losit  sonl  int«  the  flames 
of  bell,  nsing  the  apear  in  the  manner  of  a 
farmer  handling  a  pitchfork. 

Tbeeeancieut  attempts  to  exhibit  the  end- 
less conflict  between  good  and  evil  are  too 
mde  even  to  be  interesting.  The  specimen 
annexed,  of  later  date,  about  1476,  occnis  in 
a  Poor  People's  Bible  (Bibiia  Pauperum), 
block-printed,  in  which  it  lorxait  part  of  on 
extensive  frontispiece.  The  book  wm  once 
the  property  of  Qeorge  III.,  at  the  sale  of 
whose  personal  effeole  it  was  bought  for  the 
British  Hosenm,  where  it  now  is.  It  has 
the  additional  Interest  of  being  one  of  the 
oldest  specimens  of  wood-engraving  yet  dis- 
covered. 

The  moontain  In  the  baokgroaud  adorned 
by  a  single  tree  is  the  height  to  which  the 
Lord  was  taken  by  the  tempter,  and  from 
which  the  devil  urged  him  to  cast  himself 

A  very  frequent  object  of  caricature  dnr- 
ing  the  ogee  when  terror  ruled  the  minds  of 
men,  was  human  life  itself — its  brevity,  its 
nucertainty,  and  the  abenrd,  ill-timed  snd- 
denness  with  which  inexorable  death  some- 
times cots  it  short.  Herodotns  records  that 
at  the  banquets  of  the  Egyptians  it  was 
cuatomaiy  for  a  person  to  carry  abont  the 
table  the  flgnre  of  a  corpse  lying  npon  a 
coffln,  and  to  cry  ont, "  Behold  this  image  of 


what  yonnelves  shall  he;  tberefon  eat. 
drink,  and  be  merry."  There  are  traoea  of 
a  similar  cnstom  in  the  records  of  other 
ancient  nations,  among  whom  it  was  regard- 
ed as  a  self-evident  tmth  that  the  short-  . 
ness  of  life  was  a  reason  formaking  the  moat 
of  it  while  it  lasted.  And  their  notion  of 
mulrltig  the  mo«I  of  it  was  to  get  firam  it  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure.  This  vulgar 
scheme  of  existence  vanished  at  the  pro- 
mnlgation  of  the  doctrine  that  the  oonditlon 
of  every  soul  was  fixed  nnalt«rably  at  the 
moment  of  its  severance  tram  the  body,  or, 
at  best,  after  a  short  period  of  pnrgation, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  unending 
ongnish  was  to  do  what  the  church  com- 
manded and  to  avoid  what  the  chutob  for- 
bade. Terror  from  that  time  ruled  Chris- 
tendom. Terror  covered  the  earth  with  ec- 
clesiastical structures,  gave  the  obnrch  a 
tenth  of  all  revenues,  and  two-fifths  of  all 
property.  By  every  possible  device  death 
was  clothed  with  new  and  vivid  terrors,  ind 
in  every  poaaible  way  the  tmth  was  bronght 
home  to  the  mind  that  the  coming  of  death 
could  be  as  nnexpected  ss  it  wss  inevitable 
and  unwelcome.  The  tolling  of  the  chorch- 
bell  spread  the  gloom  of  the  death-chamber 
over  the  whole  town ;  and  the  death-crier, 
with  bell  and  lantern,  wearing  a  garment 
made  terrible  by  a  sknll  and  cross-bones, 
went  his  ronnds,  by  day  or  night,  crying  to 
all  good  people  to  pray  for  the  soul  just  de- 

•  Suif  mr  la  Danea  ia  MbtU.    Pu  B.  H.  Ltao- 
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Tbeee  crieis  did  not  oeaae  to  perambnlale 
the  atrects  of  Puis  until  about  the  year 
1690,  and  M.  Langlojg  iafbrms  na  that  in  re- 
mote provinces  of  France  their  doleful  cry 
TM  beaid  as  reoently  as  1850. 

Blessed  gift  of  faomorl  Agninat  the  most 
complicated  and  effective  apparatni  of  ter- 
ror ever  contrived,  worked  by  the  most  pow- 
erfal  organization  that  ever  existed,  the 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  asserted  itself,  and 
saved  the  hnman  mind  from  being  crashed 
down  into  abject  and  hopeless  idiocy.  The 
readers  of  Ooit  Qiiixoie  can  not  have  forgot- 
ten the  colloquy  in  the  highway  between 
the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowfal  Coun- 
teoauce  and  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany of  etrollera. 

" '  Sir,'  replied  the  Devil,  politely, 
stopping  his  cart,  '  we  are  the  act- 
on of  the  company  of  the  Evil 
Spirit.  This  morning,  which  is  the 
octave  of  Corpns  Christi,  we  have 
rapresented  the  play  of  the  Empire 
of  Death.  This  joong  man  played 
Death,  and  this  one  an  Angel.  This 
woman,  who  is  the  wife  of  tbe  au- 
thor of  tbe  comedy,  is  the  Queen- 
Over  there  is  one  who  played  the 
par):  of  an  Emperor,  and  tbe  other 
man  that  of  a  Soldier.  As  to  my- 
self^ I  am  the  Devil,  at  your  serv- 
Loe,  and  one  of  the  principal  act- 

For  eentnries  the  comedy  of 
Death  was  a  standaid  play  at  high 
festivals,  the  main  interest  being 
tlte  mde  sudden  interruption  of 
hnman  lives  and  joys  and  Bcheme« 
by  the  grim  messenger.  Art  adopt- 
ed the  theme,  and  the  Daoce  of 
Death  began  to  figure  among  the 
decorations  of  ecclesiastioal  etmc- 
tnres  and  on  the  vellnm  of  illumi- 


nated prayer-books.  No  sculptor  but  exe- 
cated  his  Dance  of  Death ;  no  painter  bnt 
tried  hiH  skill  upon  it ;  and  by  whomsoever 
the  snbject  was  treated,  the  element  of  hu- 
mor was  seldom  wanting. 

So  nnmerouB  an  the  pietoree  and  serica 
of  pictures  umally  styled  Dances  of  Death 
that  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  them  wonld 
fill  tbe  space  assigned  to  this  article,  and 
the  litoratnre  to  which  they  have  given  rise 
forms  an  important  class  of  the  works  re- 
lating to  the  Middle  Ages.  Two  phases  of 
the  sabject  were  especially  attractive  to 
artiBtB.  One  was  the  impartiality  of  Death, 
noted  by  Horace  In  the  familiar  passage; 
and  the  other  the  incongruity  between  the 
summons  to  depart  and  tbe  condition  of  the 
person  snmmoned.  When  these  two  aspects 
of  the  snbject  had  become  hackneyed,  art- 
iste pleased  themselves  sometimes  with  a 
treatioent  precisely  the  opposite,  and  repre- 
sented Death  dancing  gayly  away  witli  the 
most  battered,  ancient,  and  forlorn  of  hn- 
man kind,  who  had  least  reason  to  love  life, 
bat  did  not  the  less  shrink  from  the  skele- 
ton's icy  touch.  Every  one  feels  the  comic 
absorditj  of  gay  and  sprightly  Death  hurry- 
ing off  to  the  tomh  a  cripple  as  dilapidated 
OS  the  one  in  the  picture  below.  In  anoth- 
er engraving  we  see  Death  with  exagger- 
ated courtesy  handing  to  an  open  tomb  an 
extremely  old  man  jnst  able  to  totter. 

Another  snbject  in  the  same  series  Is 
Death  dragging  at  the  garment  of  a  ped- 
dler, who  is  BO  heavily  laden  as  he  trudges 
along  the  highway  that  one  would  imagine 
.  even  the  rest  of  the  grave  welcome.    Bnt 
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tbe  peddler  too  makes  a  very  wiy  face  when 
he  recogaizes  who  it  is  that  has  iuterrupted 
his  veaij  tramp.  The  tntuopbant  ga;et; 
of  Death  in  thU  picture  is  in  homarons  con- 
trast witb  the  Ingnbrious  eipreasion  on  the 
countenance  of  his  victim. 

In  other  series  we  have  Death  dressed  as  a 
bean  seizing  a  yonng  maiden,  Death  taking 
from  a  house-maid  her  broom.  Death  lajing 
hold  of  a  washer- woman,  Death  taking  ap- 
ples from  an  apple  stand,  Death  beckoning 
awaj'  a  bar-maid,  Deatb  summoning  a  fe- 
male mourner  at  a  fnnaral,  and  Death  plun- 
dering a  tinker's  basket.  Death,  standing  in 
a  grave,  pulls  the  grave-digger  in  b;  the 
leg ;  seated  on  a  plow,  he  aeixes  the  farmer ; 
with  an  ale-pot  at  his  back,  he  throttles  an 
innkeeper  who  is  adnlterating  his  liqnors  i 
he  strikes  with  a  bone  the  irksome  ohun 
of  matrimony,  and  thus  sets  fr«e  a  coaple 
boond  by  it ;  he  mows  down  a  philosopher 
holding  a  clock ;  upon  a  miaer  who  has 
thmst  his  body  deep  down  in4«  a  massive 
chest  he  shuts  tbe  heavy  lid ;  he  shows  him- 
self in  the  miiroi  in  which  a  young  beanty 


s  looking ;  to  a  philosopher  seated  in  his 
itndy  he  enters  and  presents  an  hour-glass. 
A  pope  on  his  throne  is  crowning  an  em- 
peror kneeling  at  bis  feet,  witb  princes,  car- 
dinals, and  bishops  in  attendance,  when  a 
Death  appears  at  bis  side,  and  another  in 
bis  retinue  dressed  as  a  cardinal  Death 
lays  his  hand  apon  an  emperor's  crown  at 
tbe  moment  when  he  is  doing  Jnstice  to  a 
poor  man  against  a  rich;  hot  in  another 
picture  of  the  same  series  Deatb  seizes  a 
duke  while  he  is  disdain^ly  turning  frt>m 
a  poor  woman  witb  her  child  who  has  asked 
alms  of  him.  The  dignitaries  of  the  chnrcb 
weM  not  spared.  Fat  abbots,  gorgeous  car- 
dinals, and  vehement  preachetB  all  Sgnre  im 
these  series  in  oiroumstonces  of  honor  and 
of  dishonor.  In  most  of  them  the  person 
summoned  jdelds  to  Sing  Death  without  a 
struggle ;  but  in  one  a  knight  njakes  a  fu- 
rious resistance,  laying  about  him  with  a 
broadsword  most  energetically.     It  is  of  no 


Death  runs  him  throngb  the  body  with 
his  own  lance,  though  in  tbe  other  picture 
the  weapon  in  Death's  hand  wae  only  a  long 
thigh-bone. 

Mr.  Longfellow,  in  his  Goldm  Legend,  has 
availed  himself  of  the  Dance  of  Death 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  covered  bridge 
at  Lucerne  to  give  naturalness  and  charm 
tathe  conversation  of  Elsie  and  Prince  Hen- 
ry while  they  are  crossing  tbe  river.  Tbe 
strange  pictures  excite  the  curiosity  of  El- 
sie, and  the  Prince  explains  them  to  her  as 
they  walk : 

EltU.  Whst  Is  Ihfa  pIctnnT 

Prima.  It  ii  ft  jonntc  mas  alDgliig  to  s  Dnn, 
Who  Juieeli  at  her  devoHons,  bnl  in  kneeling 

id  Deslh  mesuiThlla 

le  iltarl 

I  ahonld  listen 


putting 


sndtn 


EMa.  Ah,  what  a  plljr  tla  Iliac  bI 
Unto  auch  aonga,  when  In  har  oris 
She  might  have  heard  li 


a  jcster'a  cap  and  bclla, 
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Coming  from  clmri 
He  etartla  with  tb' 
ffn'c  Ab,  Ibat  L> 


nd  all  tbe  beDtdicUODt  of  the  mornlDE, 
lion  lUs  ifflaeace  of  golden  llgbt 

' '  ud  doaded  gnj, 


SbKll  fade  li 

Tben  Into  duknenl 
Prince.  Under  it  U  vrlttni, 

"  NotblnK  but  death  ataill  Hpanla  Ihea  aod  : 
SItle.  And  whit  1«  Ibia  that  foUowi  cloae  v| 
Prince.  Deilh  plajriog  OD  ■  dnlclmer. 

And  BO  the  loven  coDverse  on  the  bridge, 
all  covered  from  end  to  end  with  theae  car- 
icatures of  hnmaa  existence,  until  the  girl 
hurrieB  \ritb  aftigbt  from  wbat  afae  calls 
"thiB  great  pictore-gallery  of  death." 

Tonm  amenta  were  among  the  UBoal  snb- 
Jecta  of  caricature  dnring  the  century 
two  preceding  the  Refbnnation,  as  they 
were  afte^waid,  until  they  became  too 
dicnlonB  to  be  continued.  Some  specimens 
have  been  given  above  from  the  illnminated 
prayer-booke.  The  device,  however,  seldom 
rises  above  the  ancient  one  of  investing  an- 
imals with  the  gifts  and  qualities  of  men, 
Monkef  B  mounted  upon  the  backs  of  dogs 
tilt  at  one  another  with  long  lances,  or  moo 
Bters  utterly  nondescript  charge  upon  othe. 
monsters  more  ridicuIooB  than  themselves. 

AH  the  ordinary  foibles  of  human  nature 
received  attention.  These  never  change. 
There  are  always  glattons,  misers,  and 
spendthrifts.  There  are  always  weak 
und  vain  wumen.  There  are  always  hos- 
bands  whose  wives  deceive  and  worry  them, 
as  there  are  always  wives  whom  husbands 
worry  and  deceive ;  and  the  ariiists  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  their  own  direct  mde  fash- 
ion, turned  both  into  caricatnre.  The  mere 
list  of  snbjects  treated  In  Brandt's  Skip  of 
FooU,  written  when  Luther  was  a  school- 
boy, shows  us  that  men  were  men  and  wom- 
en were  women  in  1490.  That  quaint  re- 
former of  manners  dealt  mild  rebuke  to  men 
who  gathered  great  store  of  boolLS  and  pnt 
them  to  no  good  nse;  to  women  who  were 
ever  changingthe  fashion  of  tbeir  dress;  to 
men  who  began  to  build  without  counting 
the  cost;  to  "great  bonoweis  and  slack 
payers ;"  to  fools  who  "  will  serve  two  lords 
both  together ;"  t«  them  who  correct  others 
while  themselves  are  "  culpable  in  the  same 
fault;"  to  "fools  who  can  not  keep  secret 
their  own  counsel;"  to  people  who  believe 
in  "predestinacyon;"  to  men  who  attend 
closely  to  other  people's  bnsinwa,  leaving 
their  own  undone ;  to  "  old  folks  that  give 
example  of  vice  to  youth ;"  and  so  on  thiongh 
the  long  catalogne  of  human  follies.  His 
homely  and  wise  ditties  are  illustrated  by 
pictures  of  carious  simplicity.  Observe  the 
one  subjoined,  in  which  "  a  foule"  is  weighing 
the  transitory  things  of  this  world  against 
things  everlasting,  one  being  represented 
by  a  scale  Aill  of  castles  and  towers,  and  tbe 
other  by  a  scale  full  of  stars — the  earthly 


castles  outweighing  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
the  balance  of  this  "  foole." 

One  of  the  qnaint  poems  of  the  gentle 
priest  desoantB  upon  the  bad  beha^or  of 
people  at  church.  This  poem  has  a  histor- 
ical interest,  for  it  throws  light  upon  the 
manners  of  tbe  time.  We  learn  ftoa  it  that 
while  the  Christian  people  of  Europe  were 
on  their  knees  praying  in  church  they  were 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  "  mad  noise 
and  shout"  of  a  loitering  crowd,  by  knights 
coming  in  bom  tbe  Beld,  falcon  upon  wrist, 
with  their  dogs  yelping  at  their  heels,  by 
men  chaffering  and  bargaining  as  they  walk- 
ed up  and  down,  by  the  wanton  lau^ter  of 
girls  ogled  by  young  men,  by  lawyers  con- 
ferring with  clients,  and  by  all  the  usual 
noises  of  a  crowd  at  a  fair.  The  author 
wonders 


The  worthy  Brandt  was  not  the  only  sat- 
irist of  church  manners,  The  "  Usurer'H 
Paternoster,"  given  by  M.  Champflenry,  is 
I  incisive  than  Brandt's  amiable  icmon- 
Lce.  The  usurer,  hurrying  away  to 
church,  tells  his  wife  that  if  any  one  comes 
to  borrow  money  while  ho  is  gone,  some  one 
must  be  sent  in  all  bttsto'for  him.  On  hix 
way  he  says  bis  patemost«r  thiu : 

Our  falker.  Blessed  Lord  God  (Beau 
Sire  Dieu),  be  favorable  to  me,  and  give  me 
grace  to  prosper  exceedingly.  Let  me  be- 
come tbe  richest  money-lender  in  the  world. 
W]io  art  HI  JMotwn.  I  am  sorry  I  wasn't  at 
home  the  day  that  woman  come  to  borrow. 
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Heally  I  am  a  fool  to  go  to  chnroh,  where  I 
can  gain  nothing.  HaUowed  he  Thy  name. 
It's  too  bad  I  have  a  servant  so  expert  in 
pilfering  my  money.  Thy  kingdom  come,  1 
have  a  mind  to  go  home  to  see  what  my  wife 
is  abont.  I'll  bet  she  sells  a  chicken  while 
I  am  away,  and  keeps  the  money.  Thy  tnll 
he  done.  It  pops  into  my  mind  that  the 
chevalier  who  owed  me  fiffcy  francs  paid  me 
only  half.  In  heaven.  Those  damned  Jews 
do  a  rushing  business  in  lending  to  every 
one.  I  should  like  very  much  to  do  as  they 
do.  As  on  earth.  The  king  plagues  me  to 
death  in  raising  taxes  so  often." 

Arrived  at  church,  the  money-lender  goes 
through  part  of  the  service  as  best  he  may, 
but  as  soon  as  sermon  time  comes,  dff  he 
goes,  saying  to  himself,  "  I  must  get  away 
home :  the  priest  is  gouig  to  preach  a  sermon 
to  draw  money  out  of  our  purses."  Doubt- 
less the  priest  in  those  times  of  ignorance 
had  to  deal  with  many  most  profane  and 
unspiritnal  i>eople,  who  could  only  be  re- 
strained by  fear,  and  to  whose  **  puerility" 
much  had  to  be  conceded.  In  touching 
upon  the  church  manners  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  M.  Champdeury  makes  a  remark  that 
startles  a  Protestant  mind  accustomed  only 
to  the  most  exact  decorum  in  churches. 
**  Old  men  of  Uhday"  (1850),  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  France, "  will  recall  to  mind  the  gay- 
ety  of  the  midnight  masses,  when  buffoons 
from  the  country  waited  impatiently  to  send 
down  showers  of  small  torpedoes  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  nave,  to  barricade  the  al- 
coves with  mountains  ef  chairs,  to  fill  with 
ink  the  holy-water  basins,  and  to  steal  kiss- 
es in  out-of-the-way  comers  from  girls  who 
would  not  give  them."  These  proceedings, 
which  M.  Champfleury  styles  **  the  pleasant- 
ries of  our  fathers,"  were  among  the  conces* 
sions  made  by  a  worldly-wise  old  churoh  to 
the  **  puerilily"  of  the  people,  or  rather  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  occasional  hilari- 
ous fun  to  healthy  existence. 

Amusing  and  even 
valuable  caricatures  six 
and  seven  centuries  old 
have  been  discovered 
upon  parchment  docu- 
ments in  the  English 
record  offices,  executed 
apparently  by  idle 
clerks  for  their  amuse- 
ment when  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do. 
One  of  these,  copied  by 
Mr.  Wright,  gives  us 
the  popular  English 
conception  of  an  Irish 
warrior  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

The  broad -axes  of 
the  Irish  were  held  in 

EHOU8U  oARioATORiB  OF  gre^t  t^TTOT  by  the 
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of  Edward  I.'s  time,  while  discoursing  on 
that  supreme  perplexity  of  British  kings 
and  ministers,  how  Ireland  should  be  gov- 
erned after  being  quite  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Irish 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  tune  of  peace 
to  use  'Hhat  detestable  instrument  of  de- 
struction which  by  an  ancient  but  accursed 
custom  they  constantly  carry  in  their  bands 
instead  of  a  staff."  The  modem  Irish  shil- 
lalah,  then,  is  only  the  residuum  of  the  an- 
cient Irish  broad-axe— the  broad-axe  with 
its  head  taken  off.  The  humanized  Irishman 
of  to-day  is  content  with  the  handle  of  *'  the 
detestable  instrument."  Other  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  England's  dreaded  foes,  the  Irish 
and  the  Welsh,  have  been  found  upon  an- 
cient vellum  rolls,  but  none  better  than  the 
specimen  given  has  yet  been  copied.. 

The  last  object  of  caricature  which  can 
be  mentioned  in  the  present  number  is  the 
Jew — ^the  odious  Jew — ^accursed  by  the  cler- 
gy a«  a  Jew,  despised  by  good  citizens  as  a 
usurer,  and  dreaded  by  many  a  profligate 
Christian  as  the  holder  of  mortgages  upon 
his  estate.  When  the  ruling  class  of  a  coun- 
try loses  its  hold  upon  virtue,  becomes  pro- 
fuse in  expenditure,  ceases  to  comply  with 
natural  law,  comes  to  regard  licentious  liv- 
ing as  something  to  be  expected  of  young 
blood,  and  makes  a  Jest  of  a  decorous  and 
moral  conversation,  then  there  is  usually  in 
that  country  a  less  refined,  stronger  class, 
who  do  comply  with  natural  law,  who  do 
live  in  that  virtuous,  frugal,  and  orderly 
manner  by  which  alone  families  can  be  per- 
petuated and  states  established.  In  several 
oommunities  during  the  centuries  preceding 
the  Reformation,  when  the  nobles  and  great 
merchants  wasted  their  substance  in  riotous 
living  or  in  insensate  pilgrimages  and  cru- 
sades, the  Jew  wajB  the  virtuous,  sensible, 
and  solvent  man.  He  did  not  escape  the 
evil  influence  wrought  into  the  texture  of 
the  character  by  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hatred  and  contempt,  nor  the  narrowness 
of  mind  caused  by  his  being  excluded  from 
all  the  more  generous  and  high  avocations. 
But  he  remained  through  all  those  dismal 
ages  temperate,  chaste,  industrious,  and  sav- 
ing, as  well  as  heroically  faithful  to  the  best 
light  on  high  things  that  he  had.  Hence 
he  always  had  money  to  lend,  and  he  could 
only  lend  it  to  men  who  were  too  glad  to 
think  he  had  no  rights  which  they  were 
bound  to  respect. 

The  caricature  on  the  next  page  was  also 
discovered  upon  a  vellum  roll  in  the  Public 
Becord  Office-  in  London,  the  work  of  some 
idle  clerk  642  years  ago,  and  recently  trans- 
ferred to  an  English  work*  of  much  interest, 
in  which  it  serves  as  a  frontispiece. 

The  ridicule  is  aimed  at  the  famous  Jew, 
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Isaftc  of  Norwich,  a  rich  money-lender  and 
luerchant,  to  whom  abbota,  bishops,  and 
wealth;  vicun  wei«  heavily  indebted.  At 
Norwich  he  had  a  wharf  at  which  his  vessels 
oonld  receive  and  discharge  their  freights, 
and  whole  districts  were  mortgaged  to  him 
at  once.  He. lent  money  to  the  king's  ex- 
chequer. He  naa  the  Hotbschild  of  bU 
day.  In  the  picture,  which  represeotA  the 
outside  of  a  castle — his  own  castle,  wrested 
from  some  lavish  Christian  hy  a  money- 
lendei's  wiles — the  Jew  Isaac  stands  above 
all  the  other  flgniea,  and  is  blessed  with 
fooi  faces  and  a  crown,  which  imply,  as 
Mr.  Pike  conjectures,  that  let  him  look 
whichever  way  he  will,  he  beholds  posses- 
sions over  which  he  holds  kingly  sway. 
Lower  down  and -nearer  the  centre  are 
Mosse  Mokke,  another  Jewish  money-lender 
of  Norwich,  and  Madame  Avegay,  one  of 
many  Jewesses  wbo  lent  money,  between 
whom  is  a  homed  devil  pointing  to  their 
noses.  The  nose  of  Che  Jewish  conntenance 
was  a  peculiarly  offensive  featnie  to  Chris- 
tians, and  was  nsnally  exaggerated  by  cari- 
oatniists.  The  fignre  holding  up  scales 
heaped  with  coin  is,  so  far  as  we  can  gness, 
merely  a  taunt;  and  the  seating  of  Dagon, 
the  god  of  the  Philistines,  npon  the  tnrret 
seems  to  be  an  intimation  that  the  Jews  in 
their  dispeision  had  abandoned  the  G)od  of 
tbeir  fathers,  and  taken  up  with  the  deity 
of  his  inTBt«rate  foee. 

So  far  as  the  records  of  those  ages  dis- 
close, there  was  no  one  enlightened  enongh 
to  Judge  the  long-snffering  Jews  with  just 
allowance.  Luther's  aversion  to  them  was 
morbid  and  violeot.  He  confesses,  in  his 
Table-Talk,  that  if  it  had  faUen  to  his  lot  to 
have  macb  to  do  with  Jews,  his  patience 
wonld  have  given  way ;  and  when,  one  day. 
Dr.  Menins  asked  him  bow  a  Jew  onght  to 
be  baptized,  he  replied,  "  Yon  mnst  fiU  a 
large  tub  vritb  water,  and  having  divested 
.  a  Jew  of  his  clothes,  cover  him  with  a  white 
garment.  He  mnst  then  sit  down  in  the 
tub,  and  you  most  baptiie  him  qnit«  nnder 
the  wat«r."  He  said  further  to  Dr.  Meniue 
that  if  a  Jew,  not  converted  at  heart,  were 
to  ask  baptism  at  his  hands,  he  would  take 


him  to  the  bridge,  tie  a  etone  round  Us 
neck,  and  hnrl  him  into  the  river,  snch  an 
obstinate  and  scofSng  race  were  they.  If 
Lnther  felt  thus  toward  them,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  the  luxnripos  dignitaries  of 
the  chnrch,  two  centuries  Imfbre  his  time, 
should  have  had  qualms  of  conscience  witu 
regard  to  paying  Isaac  of  Norwich  interest 
upon  money  borrowed. 


A  CHARMING  WOMAN. 

A  cBiBHina  womui,  IVb  bevd  it  nid 

Bj  othec  HDmeu  as  ligbl  »  ahs ; 
Bat  III  In  isln  I  pnule  wj  beid 

To  flnd  wherda  the  cbum  msj  be. 
Her  face,  iudeol,  Is  prett;  enouEb, 

And  bar  form  Is  qnlta  u-  good  u  tlie  best, 
Wtiere  uilare  hu  glTen  Uia  bon;  eln^ 

And  1  devar  mUUuer  ill  tba  reaL 

Intelligent  T    T«— In  »  certain  wsy ; 

With  the  tamlnlna  gift  of  rraAj  ipeacli; 
And  koowB  very  well  what  not  to  taj 

Wbenevei  the  theme  tiuKandi  hat  rtuch. 

Hals,  buqnes,  or  bonnets—tvilll  make  joii  slsre 
To  M»  bow  dneot  tbe  Udj  can  be. 

Her  iKveh  la  hirdl^  a  thing  to  plase; 

For  an  banal  laugh  mBBl  alwaT*  alart 
From  a  gleeeoiae  mood,  Ilka  a  andden  breeae, 


What  nilnn  iaOgoeS  tu  lie  bcDcitli 
The  fluei  mODIh ;  bnt  what  can  abe  do, 
If  lAot  la  mined  to  abotr  the  taetb  t 


:btinh— ■  good  half  a 


To  her 

Wboi  the  d«7  u  nne  ane  la  anre  lo  go, 
Amired,  of  couTsa,  In  the  laleM  aljle 

La  tKodt  til  Parit  baa  got  to  abow ; 
And  >he  puts  her  haoda  on  the  velTet  pew 

(Can  haoda  eo  wblle  have  a  taint  of  ein  T), 
And  tblnka — bow  her  prajeMKwk'a  tint  of  hlnc 

UoBt  harmonize  ffHh  her  mllkj  akin ! 

Ahl  what  aball  we  aaj  of  ooe  who  walta 

In  Sdde  o(  floweta  to  chooaa  the  weedeT 
Reads  aolboca  of  whom  ahe  dbyw  lalto. 

And  talks  of  anthora  ahe  never  reads  T 
Sho-a  a  charming  woman.  I'le  heard  II  slid 

By  other  wumen  ai  light  aa  ahe; 
Bat  all  In  vain  I  puaile  mjr  haul 

To  and  wherein  the  charm  m^  be. 


EEHAINS  OF  LOST  EHPIBES. 


REMAINS  OF  LOST  EMPIRES.* 


ONE  tiUTiB  nBtmally  to  the  Eut  for  the 
mina  of  ancient  cities  and  lost  em- 
pires, and  tlie  plains  of  Meaopotatnia  and 
the  Sjrian  deseita  offer  a  long  list  of  fallen 
marts  of  conimorce  and  earlj  centres  of 
civilization,  hidden  beneath  their  sands,  or 
marked  only  by  a  few  tall  and  shattered 
colnmns.  The  Chicagos  and  Cincinoatis  of 
the  past  ODce  lined  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  or  apranit  up  in  the 
Crack  of  the  caravan,  and  nautisg  chiefly 
the  mental  elemunM  of  later  prt^creaa,  per- 
ished wholly  in  the  miilgtof  their  greatuesfl. 
!{o  modem  city  has  ever  met  with  so  com- 
plete a  ruin  as  Babylon  and  Tyre;  all  the 
great  centres  of  modern  commerce  eeem 
Ipftoil  with  n  civic  immortality.  The  print- 
ing-pnnH  and  the  school-honse,  the  tele- 
tfrapb  and  the.  steam-car,  nnite  to  ahield 
Ixnidoii  and  Paris  from  decay ;  and  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  in  nearly  the  hnn- 
dredth  anniversary  of  their  freedom,  are 
menaoed  by  few  of  tiie  perils  that  snrronnd- 

*  Rrmaint  of  Let  Bmptre* :  SMcAo  <if  Ul  Anliu 

Hf  /Wfh^m,  A'lT'tfKrA,  Babfflon,  and  PertepotiM,  iriJA 
nrnt  NoUm  <m  tndia  and  Ifa  Ovhpterian  littna/ai/aA. 
B;P.  V.  N.  Miiu,  A.U.  IllnatntluuiL  Ntnr  York; 
Harpn  snd  Brotbcn. 
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ed  Carthage  aod  Rome.  Hen  have  become 
somewhat  more  discreet  since  the  worid  was 
governed  bySennacheribs  andNebnchadnez- 
zaia.  Yet  a  tonr  over  the  ruins  of  the  East- 
ern capitals,  and  down  thoM  famous  rivers 
where  Semiramis  labored  and  Israel  sang  its 
immortal  lament,  has  always  a  strange  in- 
terest, and  no  one  treads  the  Meeopotatnian 
plains  or  speonlatea  npon  the  site  of  Babylon 
without  feeling  that  the  deft  fingers  of  the 
Assyrian  weavers  have  instmcted  the  mod- 
em artist,  and  that  the  inventions  and  de- 
vices of  the  merchants  and  mechanics  of 
Hesopotsmia  were  not  lost  to  the  fsct-orlee 
of  New  York.  Cities  perish,  but  knowledge 
never ;  and  the  flowered  mnslins  and  paint- 
ed vaees  of  the  East  live  again  in  the  looms 
of  Lyons  and  the  fiimaces  of  Sttvres. 

Onr  travelers  set  out  to  visit  the  fallen 
cities  of  the  Eaet.  They  land  in  Syria,  cross 
the  desert,  visit  PalmjTa,  sail  on  a  lafc  down 
the  Tigris,  and  from  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
cross  the  sea  iu  a  steamer  from  Bushire  to 
Bombay ;  rush  swiftly  in  the  heat  of  the  In. 
dian  Slimmer  in  the  rail-car  Dp  the  blazing 
plain  tn  the  mountains,  find  shelter  in  the 
.  fnir  vale  of  Cashmere,  and  at  last  siirvi'y 
I  the  marvelone  architecture,  the  richest  pro- 
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dnctions  of  ornamental  building,  at  Delhi , 
and  meditate  amidst  its  endless  ruins.  Their 
path  was  from  Western  to  Eastern  Asia ;  the 
contrast  between  the  two  sections  is  strik- 
ing ;  the  fate  of  the  former  is  written  in  neg- 
lect, desolation,  and  decay.  While  India  is 
covered  with  the  traits  of  modem  prosperity 
and  progress,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
flow  through  the  saddest  region  of  the  world, 
and  by  their  side  sleep  the  enormous  mounds 
that  mark  the  scene  of  former  empires,  and 
cities  whose  buried  streets  are  known  only 
to  some  ardent  explorer. 

In  Western  Asia  there  is  little  yet  but 
desolation.  Crossing  the  Syrian  deserts,  the 
travelers  first  explored  Palmyra,  the  City  of 
Palms.  Midway  between  Damascus  and  the 
Euphrates,  where  a  few  abundant  springs 
awake  life  in  the  arid  plains,  a  camp  of  mer- 
chants arose  in  an  early  period,  and  on  its 
site  sprang  up  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  bities 
of  the  East.  In  our  Western  towns  the  first 
traits  of  progress  are  the  school-house  and 
the  church,  the  railway  station,  the  news- 
pa]^r,  and  the  telegraph ;  but  the  Palmy- 
renes  evidently  aimed  at  a  splendor  that  was 
chiefly  material,  and  expended  their  gains 
in  the  lavish  decoration  of  their  bare  and 
desolate  waste.  A  street  lined  with  col- 
umns  inmiense  and  splendid  led  up  to  the 
magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun.  A  hundred 
tall  and  fluted  pillars  still  remain  to  tell  the 
traveler  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  An 
infinite  throng  of  porticoes,  tombs,  forums, 
temples,  lie  around  his  path,  and  as  he  wan- 
ders down  the  long  colonnade  of  the  Broad- 
way of  Palmyra  he  sees  the  homes  of  its 
merchants  lining  the  narrow  streets  at  its 
side,  and  the  remains  of  houses  more  spa- 
cious and  substantial  than  the  palaces  of 
Paris  or  New  York.  Lost  amidst  the  desert 
for  ages,  the  memory  of  Palmyra  was  pre- 
served by  the  fame  and  the  misfortunes  of 
Longinus  and  Zenobia;  and  the  prince  of 
critics  still  seems  to  wander  through  its 
porticoes  and  teach  in  its  halls.  It  was 
found  again  toward  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  if  there  is  still  danger 
in  visiting  the  wonderful  ruins  without  a 
Turkish  escort,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  railway  and  the  teleg^ph  may  span  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  Tadmor  become  familiar 
to  the  people  of  the  West. 

It  was  in  January,  the  air  was  soft,  the  sky 
magnificent,  as  our  travelers  pursued  their 
search  in  the  desert  for  lost  cities,  and  saw 
the  cloud-capped  Lebanon,  the  vale  of  Coele- 
syria,  the  ruins  of  Emesa,  and  the  lonely 
streets  of  Apamea:  a  thousand  prostrate 
pillars  lay  around  them ;  a  city  leveled  to 
the  ground  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
All  northern  Syria  is  strewn  with  fallen 
capitals,  and  the  wrecks  of  three  hundred 
towns  stretch  away  unknown,  and  tenant- 
ed only  by  a  few  idle  Arabs.  From  Aleppo, 
covered  with  its  roo&  of  turf  and  its  grass- 


grown  terraces,  they  came  to  the  Eui>hra- 
tes,  the  fourth  river  that  watered  the  sa- 
cred garden ;  they  tasted  the  strong  black 
coffee  of  the  Arabs,  and  visited  the  evan- 
gelical missions;  they  would  gladly  have 
lingered  longer  at  the  pleasant  mission 
home,  but  the  emerald  tint  that  began  now 
to  creep  over  the  Mesopotamian  plain  warn- 
ed them  that  they  had  yet  to  reach  the  cool 
retreats  of  the  Himalayas  before  the  rigors 
of  the  Indian  summer.  Accordingly  they 
began  a  ten  days'  Journey  through  the  heart 
of  Mesopotamia  to  Mosul,  and  here  saw  op* 
posite  to  them,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  vast  city  stUl 
lies  covered  with  its  heap  of  sand  and  d^ 
bris,  nor  would  one  suspect  that  beneath 
the  huge  mounds  of  earth  lay  the  wonderful 
monuments  of  Assyrian  civilization.  It  is 
only  when  the  traveler  enters  the  huge  ex- 
cavations and  descends  below  the  surface 
that  he  distinguishes  the  remains  of  vast 
palaces  and  stately  buildings,  the  winged 
lions  or  bulls  of  enormous  size,  and  the 
walls  sculptured  with  the  records  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.  Their  annals  are  told  with 
a  fidelity  that  discloses  their  singular  bar- 
barity. The  captives  are  flayed  aUve,  their 
eyeft  torn  out,  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off. 
The  civilization  of  Assyria  was  the  cruel 
barbarism  of  the  Aztec,  and  the  respect  for 
human  life  which  has  slowly  made  its  way 
among  men  had  no  place  in  the  culture  of 
Sennacherib.  Yet  no  one  can  tread  the  sol- 
emn precincts  of  these  palaces  of  Assyria, 
amidst  their  winged  bulls  with  human 
heads  that  still  keep  watch  at  the  doors  in 
the  silent  chambers,  pictured,  vast,  solitary, 
without  a  thrill  of  strange  excitement.  In 
a  series  of  small  apartments  are  laid  away 
clay  tablets  a  few  inches  long,  inscribed 
with  cuneiform  characters,  relating,  per- 
haps, the  history  of  Assyria,  and  from  one 
of  them  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  translated  that  account  of  the 
Noachic  deluge  which  confirms  the  Script- 
ural narrative. 

The  navigation  of  the  Tigris  from  Mosul 
to  Bagdad  is  conducted  in  the  same  kind 
of  vessels  in  which  Herodotus  must  have 
pursued  his  travels  eastward,  and  thirty 
centuries  have  made  no  improvement  in 
the  sluggish  habits  of  the  conservative  As- 
syrians. The  raft  on  which  our  author  set 
sail  on  the  broad  and  rapid  river  was  form- 
ed of  a  light  frame- work  thirty  feet  square, 
constructed  of  poles,  beneath  which  were 
placed  three  hundred  inflated  goat -skins. 
The  buoyancy  of  the  raft  enabled  it  to  sup- 
port twenty  tons  of  wheat  and  nuts,  besides 
several  passengers.  A  pair  of  immense 
sweeps  impelled  the  keUiCj  as  it  was  call- 
ed, down  the  wide  stream.  Nine  Arabs  and 
the  captain,  Mohammed,  formed  the  crew 
of  this  strange  vessel.  Lazily  and  almost 
imperceptibly  it  glided  down  the  stream; 
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the  Arab  crew  1a;  half  asleep  on  the  top  of 
the  cargo ;  at  night  they  moored  their  raft 
to  the  dioie,  and  the  travelers  slept  in  their 
little  tent  on  the  keltic.  "  Floating  down 
the  Tigris,"  our  antbor  relates,  "natnrally 
recalled  our  canoe  voyages  npon  the  Bio 
Napo  and  the  Rio  Negro,  northern  offlnenta 
of  the  Axnaxon.  Drifting  along  the  treeless 
ehorefl  of  the  Mesopotamian  rivers  is  very 
different  from  floating  throngh  the  tropical 
foreete  of  South  America.  There  ia  rerdnre 
along  the  npper  Tifiris  in  Bpring,  it  is  trae, 
Ottvering  not  only  the  luueU,  at  alluvial  de- 
poait«,  bnt  eTen  at  times  hiding  the  bald- 
ness of  the  nsnally  bairmi  snu-bnmed  hills; 
bnt  there  is  no  tree  vegetation — low  bushes 
alone  fringe  in  places  the  river-banks.  Veiy 
different  is  all  this  from  the  wild,  prodigal 
Iniuriance  displayed  by  the  tropical  forests 
that  hem  the  streams  of  the  Amazonian  val- 
ley with  their  stately  walls  of  trunk  and  fo- 
liage." But  the  Tigris  is  richer  in  historic- 
al memories;  it  is  the  river  of  Darins  and 
Alexander,  Chaldean,  Babylonian,  Homan, 
Tork;  nor  can  it  be  long  before  the  rail- 
road spans  the  valley  of  the  Enphratea,  and 
brings  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  within  reach 
of  the  winter  travcL     Floating  down  the 


Tigris,  the  traveleia  saw  over  its  low  banks 
a  snocesBion  of  huge  monnds  and  bnried 
cities.  It  Is  easy  to  conceive  what  great 
stores  of  winged  hnlls  and  carved  tablets, 
of  gems,  vases,  and  bronzes,  await  the  fQ- 
tnre  explorers  of  tbeee  solitary  scenes,  and 
how  the  modem  cabinets  and  drawing- 
rooms  will  be  decorated  with  the  spoils  vf 
the  contemporaries  of  Sennacherib. 

Bnt  a  voyage  down  the  Tigris  on  a  float 
of  shine  is  not  witbont  its  dangers.  At 
midnight,  as  the  raft  was  carelessly  moored 
to  the  shore,  its  ctew  on  the  land  and  the 
travelers  asleep  in  tbeir  tents,  a  strong  wind 
arose,  the  river  swelled  and  heaved,  and  the 
cnrient  tore  the  raft  from  its  moorings,  and 
bore  it  swiftly  onward.  Two  of  the  Aralis 
sprang  aboard,  and  with  the  captain  strove 
to  fasten  it  again ;  bnt  it  broke  loose,  and 
went  dashing  down  the  river,  striking 
against  the  rocks  and  the  shore.  Tbe  skins 
exploded  with  a  doll  sound,  the  water  rose 
over  the  raft,  and  even  the  captain  leaped 
into  the  river  and  fled  to  tbe  shore.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  rain  fell  heavily,  the 
Jackals  howled  npon  the  land,  and  in  the 
deep  gloom  tbe  frail  float  pinnged  over  a 
rocky  pass  in  the  river,  and  was  nearly  torn 
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to  pieces.  DaDger  and  death  hnng  over  the 
explorers.  The  raft  ^uu  like  »  tap  in  the 
turbid  waters ;  but  happily  it  «oon  drifted 
into  *  swoother  cuixent,  and  hurried  swift- 
ly onward  toward  Bagdad.  The  captain  at 
laat  came  in  sight,  having  followed  his  lost 
vessel  on  a,  pair  of  inflated  skins,  and  crew 
and  passengers  onoe  more  gathered  on  their 
<langerous  float.  They  paused  to  repair 
their  sinking  croft,  and  then  once  more 
soiled  onnard  amidat  a  range  of  ruins  to 
the  city  of  the  calipha.  The  Tigris  spread 
ont  sometimes  a  mile  in  width,  a  fair,  ma- 
jestic river,  and  at  leu^h  was  heard  the 
welcome  ory,  "  Bagdad  I  Allah  be  praised  t" 
Beantifal  as  a  vision  in  the  soft  moonlight 
the  dark  palms  and  the  ailent  groves  waved 
»vei  the  glittering  river,  and  an  Arabian 
night  of  rare  loveliness  welcomed  the  an- 
ther to  the  land  of  Scheherezade.  Of  Bag- 
dad it  can  only  ba  said  that  it  ia  fair  with- 
out and  adorned  with  minareta  and  moaqnee, 
that  its  bazars  abonnd  with  all  the  waree  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  that  cleanlinees 
and  decency  avoid  its  narrow  and  crowded 
Htreets.  Bnt  the  hand  of  modem  improve- 
nient'must  at  last  sweep  away  its  nntidy 
conservatism.  A  fleet  of  steamera  already 
visit  its  harbor.  In  the  age  of  Haroun, 
Bagdad  taught  Enrope  and   Charlemagne 


the  wonders  of  mecbanica,  but  the  Western 
world  has  long  oatirtripped  ite  early  leader, 
and  the  int^ligent  and  cmel  caliph  wonld 
have  studied  with  rare  interest  the  corions 
productions  of  the  modem  engineer.  The 
steam-engine  and  the  steamer  are  already 
arousing  the  venerable  capital  from  its  Oti- 
entol  sInmbeiB. 

We  next  reach  Babylon,  and  amidst  a  net- 
work of  canals  and  traces  of  ancient  agti- 
cnltnral  skill  find  on  the  banks  of  the  En- 
phTat«s  a  huge  heap  of  earth-covered  ruins. 
The  Temple  of  Belns,  the  Hanging  Oardeus, 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  palaces  and  the 
tombs,  are  hidden  in  monstrous  mounds  that 
cast  their  shadows  over  the  solitary  plain. 
No  one  would  suppose  that  here  Cyras  reign- 
ed and  Alexander  feasted,  that  the  most 
populous  of  earthly  cities  once  occupied  the 
desolate  scene  before  him.  Cities  have  been 
bnilt  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  gen- 
erations have  pilfered  its  remains,  yet  mod- 
em discoverers  still  find  it  full  of  objects  of 
interest  and  value.  Even  the  Babylonian 
brick  is  a  work  of  art,  and  the  Babylonian 
lion,  discovered  in  one  of  the  mounds,  stand- 
ing over  a  man,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
commemorative  of  Daniel's  deliverance.  It 
is  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  the  site 
of  the  various  buildings.      They  were  all 
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inarltAd  bjr  inunenm  height  and  a 
of  terracM.  One  lofty  red-tinted  mound  is 
thoDj^t  to  be  the  site  of  the  Han^ng  Gar- 
dens. In  the  aoand  of  HiOelibee,  '4he 
overturned ,"  some  aee  the  remaiiiB  of  the 
Toiret  of  Babel ;  the  Bin  Nimrond,  ten 
niilea  sonth  of  Mnjelibee,  is  also  endowed 
with  variona  fanaifol  namee  and  iuwb.  Bnt 
the  immenae  size  GUid  Blngolar  proBperity 
at  the  parent  of  citle*  are  attested  bj  the 
anparalleled  grandenr  of  its  rains.  Monnt- 
ftins  have  sprung  up  froim  its  aebes,  and 


the  Temple  ot  Belus  has  been  tmufotincd 
into  an  everlasting  hill.  From  the  vitri- 
fied top  of 'Bin  Nimrond,  blaat«d  and  melt- 
ed by  file,  opens  a  dreary  view  over  thu 
wild  and  eotemn  plain.  Yet  the  niarsheH 
ore  covered  with  the  reed  huts  of  the  Arabs 
who  have  fled  hither  from  the  tenots  of 
the  Turkish  rale,  and  the  Bits  is  no  longer 
solitary.  Our  travelers  vainly  songht  for 
some  Inwe  of  the  enonnoiu  walls  of  Baby- 
lon. The  Enphrstee  bM  already  awaiteo- 
ed  a  new  verdare  on  its  bonks  as  it  glides 
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throagh  the  city.  Date  groves  fringe  the 
famous  river.  The  foliage  recsJU  the  gai- 
deDB  sDtl  the  parks  of  the  ancieut  capita], 
and  Arab  tentd  and  villager  hide  beneath 
the  trees.  Yet  when  a  at^rm  broke  by  night 
over  the  Miijelibee,  and  the  lightning  flash- 
ed over  the  waste  of  Babel,  and  the  Jackal 
bowled  ou  the  tronbled  »ir,  the  travelers 
discovered  the  depth  of  the  degohition  fore- 
told in  the  age  of  prophecy. 

A  BtcameT  carried  them  down  from  Bag- 
dad to  Bushiie.  Still  on  every  side  rose 
heaps  of  raing.  The  White  Palace  of  Khog- 
ran,  the  Peraiau  capitals  Seleucia,  Ct«ai- 
pbou,  and  Haj-dayn,  lay  desolate  and  fall- 
en, the  hnnnts  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
deeert.  Onoe  here  had  been  ^he  richest 
and  fairest  provineeB  of  the  Fenian  realm. 
Parks,  pleasure- grounds,  and  palaces  had 
filled  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tigris  with 
the  fairest  of  hmaim  labors.  Every  where 
the  hand  of  art  hod  adorned  the  banks  of 
the  ample  stream.  It  was  now  a  desert. 
All  trace  of  cultivation  was  lost.  Their  lit- 
tle steamer  dashed  its  waves  over  the  brim- 
ming banks.  They  saw  a  telegraph  line 
running  through  what  was  once  ttaoogbt 
the  Garden  of  Edtn,  and  came  to  the  point 
of  anion  where  the  Tigris  mingles  with  the 
Enphrates,  and  the  abode  of  onr  first  par- 
ents is  usually  located.  They  ventured 
into  one  of  the  narrow  canals  at  the  side 
of  the  river,  and  found  themselves  covered 
in  a  thick  screen  of  willows,  palms,  peach, 
and  pomegranat«,  a  bonndless  richness  of 
vegetation  that  recalled  the  animated  land- 
scapes of  the  SoQth  American  rivers.  Ca- 
noes were  seen  paddling  down  the  stream, 
birds  of  rich  pinmage  glittered  overhead, 
and  the  vast  and  swelling  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  seemed  not  unfit  to  be  compared 
with  the  Amazon  or  the  Orinoco.  At  Bu- 
shire  they  lauded  in  the  poetic  realm  of 
Perua,  but  saw  only  minona,  nnoleanly,  and 
narrow  streebi,  and  a  throng  of  indolent 
Orientals.  The  Persians  have  forgotten,  it 
seems,  one  of  their  ancient  lessons,  and  no 


longer  tell  the  truth.  "Tes,"  said 
one  of  them  to  the  Bev.  Hz.  South- 
gate,  "  we  lie  every  time  we  can  f 
and  the  clergyman,  for  the  flnt 
time  almost,  believed  a  Pendan. 
There  was  fhmine  over  the  conn- 
try  when  onr  travelers  came  then. 
Death  hovered  over  millions.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  dead  had  lain  unbur- 
ied  in  the  streets  of  Bushire.  And 
when  they  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior they  came  to  lands  wholly 
depopulated  and  rural  districts  cov- 
ered with  the  stillness  of  death. 
Rauzemn,  which  before  the  famine 
.  had  a  population  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand, was  now  occupied  by  two 
thousand  miserable  paapers.  Its 
stteetB  were  empty,  its  bazars  aban- 
doned, the  mosques  without  worshipers, 
and  fine  bonses,  hidden  amidst  flowers  and 
foliage,  bad  not  a  tenant.  It  resembled 
one  of  those  deserted  cities  described  in 
the  Arabian  tales.  At  6hira£,  the  seat 
of  Persian  romance  and  song,  seated  on 
a  plain  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
they  saw  the  famone  gardens,  now  fall- 
en into  decay,  where  the  orange-tree,  the 
cypress,  and  the  rose  still  lend  a  soft  en- 
chantment to  the  scene.  The  roses,  pink 
and  white,  the  nightingale,  and  the  memo- 
ries of  the  poets  are  still  there.  They  vis- 
ited the  tomb  of  Hafii,  and  saw  the  copy  of 
his  poems  preserved  at  its  side.  It  is  used 
by  the  Persians  as  a  torta  Virgiliana,  and 
even  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
umphs, consulted  the  national  ontcte.  A 
mile  or  more  from  the  tomb  of  Hafli,  in 
a  beautiful  garden  shaded  with  pine«,  cy- 
press, and  mulberry-trees,  is  that  of  Saadi, 
the  author  of  Gulutan.  Its  grounds  are 
neglected  and  fallen  to  decay,  but  the  rich 
fancy  of  the  "Garden  of  Roses"  still  delights 
the  West  and  the  East.  Shirai,  the  land  of 
floweia,  was  unhappily  filled  with  five  thou- 
sand famishing  beggars.  Famine  in  all  its 
horrors  had  swept  over  the  home  of  poets, 
nightingales,  and  roses,  and  the  lonely  and 
isolated  situation  of  Persia,  shut  out  by  its 
own  folly  frvm  a  close  union  with  other  na- 
tions, left  it  no  means  of  drawing  npon  that 
common  stock  of  food  which  provident  na- 
ture offers  in  more  fortunate  regions  to  all 
who  need. 
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The  nitus  of  Peraepolls,  moat  magnificent 
of  ail  tbe  Fenian  ramains,  oext  mou  tbeir 
admiration,  and  they  muKd  amidat  the 
fallen  paUcea  of  Cyms,  Xerxes,  and  Alex- 
ander. It  is  said  that  the  latter  set  flre 
to  the  city  in  a  bacchanalian  frollo.  A  gi- 
gantic platform  of  Aoue,  the  largeat  in  the 
world,  drew  their  attention.  A  magntflcent 
stairway  loads  to  the  top,  to  gentle  of  access 
that  they  rode  on  horseback  to  its  sommit. 
Several  colossal  bnlls  remain  of  the  ancient 
palace,  a  magnificent  hall  of  fluted  colmnns, 
a  {ttopylieiim  of  rare  beauty,  and  Tolnmes  of 
scolpturedhiBtoryon  the  falling  walla.  The 
Hall  of  Xerxes  is  covered  with  scnlptnrea 
lepresenting  processions  of  priesto,  warriors, 
kings,  and  captives.  Black  marble  is  nsed 
profnsely  in  decorating  the  doorways.  Tbe 
"hall  of  audience,"  we  are  told, 
all  that  hnman  architects  have  devised, . 
in  tbe  rains  of  four  grand  palaces  we  are 
pointed  to  tbe  homes  of  Cytns  or  Cambyses, 
Darins,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  Ochna.  The 
Persian  palace  seems  to  have  been  tbe  grand- 
est and  the  most  comfortless  of  its  kind,  and 
these  gigantic  doorways  and  endless  lines 
of  scnlptnred  columns  surpaes  the  costUuesa 
and  the  nseless  splendors  of  Versailles.  ¥et 
onr  travelers,  in  tbe  month  of  loaes — for  it 
was  Hay — felt  that  they  most  hasten  away 
from  the  land  of  Hafiz  and  the  gardens  of 
Shiraz  to  reach  the  object  of  their 


tonr,  the  T»dley  of  Cashmere.  They  took 
the  Bleamer  from  Boshire,  coasted  along  the 
bnming  sands  of  Beloochlstan,  where  Al- 
exander's ftoldiers  had  made  their  terrible 
march,  and  in  twelve  days  fonnd  tbemselTM 
embayed  amidst  the  verdant  shores  and  pic- 
tnreeqne  islands  of  tbe  harbor  of  Bombay. 
But  they  conld  not  pause  in  tbe  midst  of 
ita  charms,  for  the  hot  aeason  was  near,  and 
they  bad  yet  to  ride  over  thonaonds  of  miles 
of  blazing  plains  to  reach  tbe  frown  mount- 
ains. A  fine  rail-oar  received  them  in  ita 
pleasant  compartments,  And  they  rose  slow- 
ly up  the  western  slope  of  the  Ghants,  wind- 
ing in  a  tortnons  way,  hot,  thirsty,  Euid  dis- 
consolate, in  the  famous  land  of  tbe  Bram, 
until  a  triampbant  scream  of  the  steam- 
wbiatle  warned  them  that  they  had  reached 
the  summit  of  tbe  Indian  plain.  Here  for 
two  days,  over  a  perfect  level,  they  swept 
by  beautiful  Allahabad,  np  tbe  crowded  vol- 
ley of  the  Ganges,  whose  immense  popula- 
tion exhibited  itself  in  a  throng  of  powerfol 
cities,  paaaed  Cawnpore  and  Agra,  Delhi  and 
Lucknow,  and  paused  at  last  at  Lahore,  in 
thebot,parcheddiBtnoIof thePnnjab.  The 
heat  was  fierce  and  constant,  but  for  above 
they  could  discern  the  dim  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  knew  that  the  fair  vale  of 
Cashmere  would  welcome  the  wanderers 
from  the  fiery,  blasted  plains  with  perpet- 
ual ft<MhneaB.     lu  a  daJi  or  a  wagon,  or  in 
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a  palajiqnin,  amidst  intolerable  beat,  they 
olimbed  the  mouDtain  land,  and  at  the  end 
of  a,  beautiful  cleft  In  the  n>eks  saw  open 
upOD  thein  their  firtit  glimpse  of  the  lovely 
scene.  It  was  almost  like  a  New  England 
landicape.  The  trees  and  slirubs  they  had 
known  at  home  rose  aroaiid  them,  meadows 
and  pasture  lands.  A  Swiss  village  seemed 
to  stand  at  the  entrance,  and  between  huge 
walls  of  rock,  that  opened  like  the  portals 
of  paradise,  they  looked  down  npou  Cash- 
It  is  only  eighty  miles  in  length  and  twen- 
ty or  thirty  in  breadth,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
upland  park  surroonded  by  tall  and  snow- 
clad  moantains.  Fifteen  thousand  feet  high 
on  one  side  of  the  valley  the  gigantic  ram- 
part rises  likea  wall  of  stone,  scarcely  brokeu 
by  a  ravine ;  the  other  side  is  lined  with 
closters  of  peaks  billowy  Uke  the  snowy 
Alps.  Tbroagh  the  copses  and  forests  of 
the  vaUey  the  river  Jbelom  enters  at  one 
end,  passes  through  its  whole  length,  widens 
into  a  lovely  lake,  and  at  last  hursts  away 
down  the  declivities  to  Join  the  distant  In- 
dns.  Ou  its  banks  are  situated  the  city  of 
Cashmere  and  several  others  less  renowned, 
and  the  bright  clear  WBt«ra  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  lend  to  the  landscape  aa  nneqiialed 
charm.  On  each  side  of  the  valley  lesser 
vales  0|>en  into  the  mountains,  beginning  in 
the  bright  vegetation  of  a  t«mperate  climate, 
and  rising  at  last,  herbless  and  treeless,  to 
regions  of  perpetual  snow.  But  to  the  rare 
natural  beauties  of  the  happy  vale  art  has 
ailded  its  moat  graceful  decorations.  The 
Great  Moguls  from  age  to  age  have  made  it 
their  favorite  summer  retreat.  Sbah  Jeban 
and  Anrungzebe  lavished  their  tieasures  to 


complete  its  perfection.  Stately  avennes  uf 
trees,  nobis  groves  and  gracefnl  gardens, 
palaces,  summer-houses,  and  pleasant  paths, 
mark  the  rural  tastes  of  the  lords  of  Delbi, 
and  the  city  of  Cashmere  springs  from  the 
'waters  of  the  Jhelnm  like  another  Venice 
covered  by  the  foliage  of  its  ancient  trees. 
The  climate  is  tem]>erate,  we  are  told,  like 
that  of  Central  New  York;  the  fruits  and 
doweiB  like  our  own ;  wheat,  tobacco,  the 
peach,  apricot,  apple,  grape,  floorish  in  the 
happy  valley ;  the  sides  of  its  hills  in  June 
are  white  with  a  profusion  of  roses,  and  their 
perfume  fills  the  air ;  some  rise  tike  great 
pillars  of  blossonia,  and  others,  creeping  Irom 
tree  to  tree,  festoon  the  woods  with  garlands 
of  the  queen  of  flowers.  The  roses  of  Cash- 
mere are  nsually  white.  The  valley  forms 
the  natural  lanitarium  of  Hindostan,  and  in 
the  summer  moathB  is  filled  with  throngs  of 
English,  who  encamp  in  tent«  upon  its 
grassy  lawns,  since  hotels  are  unknown  to 
the  Cashmerians,  and  having  worn  away 
the  hot  season  in  various  pastimes,  ai«  re- 
quired by  the  Mahar^ah  to  leave  his  do- 
minions at  its  close.  No  foreigner  is  per- 
mitted to  stay  all  winter  in  the  valley.  It 
seems  the  English  sold  Cashmere  to  a  native 
chief  for  no  large  snin,  and  have  now  to  la- 
ment that  they  so  imprudently  parted  with 
the  moat  healthful  and  fkirest  of  their  pa«- 
sessions,  and  an  easy  pathway  to  the  up- 
lands of  Thibet. 

The  people  of  Cashmere  are  not  altogeth- 
er oDworthy  of  the  bright  scene  around 
them.  Children  of  the  mountains  and  of  a 
temperate  climate,  they  have  preserved  an 
energy  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  hot 
]}lainj)  below.     Ages  of  tyranny,  exactions. 
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andplnnderluTe  not  destroyed  their  Indne- 
liy  or  their  intelligenoe,  and  variouB  ruins 
of  ancient  temples  mattered  thn>ugh  the  vole 
recall  the  labors  of  a  happier  nge.  One  of 
tbem,  the  Martnnd,  grand,  masBive,  magalll- 
c«nt,  rises  on  a  tocIc,  Uhe  the  Parthenon,  in 
tbe  midsi  of  one  of  the  fairest  of  earthly 
HoeneB,  and  looks  down  npon  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  TuUey.  The  city 
of  Cashmere  is  pierced,  like  Venice,  with  nu- 
meTouB  canals;  its  buildings  overhang  tbe 
water;  tlie  fronta  of  the  beathonses  line  the 
Jhelnm  on  both  sides;  and  one  floata  in  a 
Cashmerian  gondola  down  the  Grand  Canal, 
beneath  it«  seven  bridges,  amidst  a  specta- 
cle of  singnlar  beanty.  At  night  the  lights 
flash  along  the  river,  and  its  surface  gleams 
with  varied  illnminations.  The  boats  nsed 
on  it  are  fifty  or  more  feet  long,  and  many 
of  the  people  live  altogether  on  the  water. 
In  one  part  of  the  river  all  flshiug  is  forbid- 
den, because  the  people  believe  that  Oholab 
Singh,  one  of  their  former  kings,  has  l>een 
changed  into  a  Bsh,  and  hannta  the  place 
forever.  Floating  in  their  l>oats  along  the 
Grand  Canal,  a  tbiong  of  strangers  and 
tives  meet  one  another,  greetings  are 
changed,  Mendly   words  spoken,  the   gay 


scene  is  a  summer  carnival,  and  the  vnle  of 
Cashmere  linga  with  the  echoes  of  mirthfnl 
voices.  Yet  tbe  gardens  planted  by  its  early 
ruleta  are  among  its  chief  attractions;  they 
line  the  fair  Wnlmar  Lake,  and  glow  with 
fruit  and  flowers ;  cascades  break  ont  on  ev- 
ery aide;  terraces  and  kiosks  fill  the  view; 
and  iu  Shalimar  Bagh,  one  of  these  later 
Edens,  Moore's  Georgian' maid  exclaims, 
"  II  tlwra  be  ID  EIjBlnm  on  eutb, 


It  1> 


iSit  li 


On  another  fair  lake,  the  Dal,  floating  gar- 
dena  cover  the  surface,  and  produce  abnu- 
dant  CTOiw  of  cucumbers  and  melons.  The 
men  of  Cashmere  are  tall,  fair,  and  well-pro- 
portioned, bnt  the  ladies  are  profanely  de- 
scribed as  exceedingly  ugly ;  its  Nonrmahala 
and  Lalla  Bookbs  live  only  in  the  poefa 

The  &me  of  the  happy  vale  might  posu- 
hly  have  faded  with  the  flight  of  years  had 
not  the  productions  of  Its  looms  given  it  a 
renown  iu  ever;  Western  land.  Its  shawls 
are  dear  to  the  gentler  sex  in  every  clime. 
They  are  made  from  the  softer  wool  of  the 
wild  goats  of  Lassa  and  Ladakh,  which  is 
chiefly  spun  by  tbe  women  of  tbe  vale.    The 
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ekinH  are  dyed  of  tbe  richeat  tints.  The 
weavers,  who  are  osually  men  and  boys, 
work  crowded  togethor  in  email  looms. 
Their  alfill  is  nnsurpaased.  Many  of  the 
■bawte  are  woven  in  aeparate  pieces,  yet  so 
carefully  Joined  together  that  the  seams  are 
scarcely  seen,  and  from  three  months  1«  two 
years  is  leqnired  to  finish  one  of  the  finest 
patterns,  and  sometimes  even  longer.  The 
price  of  the  plainer  shawls  varies  from  ^100 
to  teOO,  bnt  the  trade  of  Cashmere  is  no  lon- 
ger active,  sinee  European  factories  have  so 
euccessfnliy  imitated  its  finest  products. 

When  the  heavy  rains  had  lowered  the 
temperature  of  the  Indian  plains  to  BO"  or 
90',  our  travelers  in  Jnly  left  the  happy 
valley  and  descended  boldly  into  the  hot 
lands  below.  They  fonnd  a  wonderfnl  trans- 
formation. The  copions  showers  had  awak- 
ened the  ecorcbed  and  blighted  plains  int« 
that  abnudauce  of  vegetation  tbat  has  made 


India  the  home  of  a  teem- 
ing population.   The  parch- 
ed desert  was  now  covered 
with    leaves    and    flowers, 
with  the  life  and  beanty 
of  spring.     They  hastened 
to  stndy  tlie  mins  and  the 
arohltectare  of  Delhi.      It 
bore  traces  of  that   stem 
retribution  which  the  En- 
glish bod  inflicted  on  its 
^Ity  priacea.    Its  famons 
palace  had  been  torn  down, 
except  the  Audience  Hall, 
the  Dewani  Khssa,  where 
Shah  Jehan  had  kept  his 
coart,  or  AomngEcbe  shone 
in  tbe   most  beautiful   of 
Oriental  halls.    A  pillared, 
massive,    arched    pavilion, 
abont  one  hundred  and  Bf- 
ty  feet  long  and  fifty  wide, 
it   is   constmcted   of  pure 
whit«  marble,  lastroas  as 
tbe  blocks  of  the  Parthe- 
non.   Such  graceAil  sbafts, 
such  wonderfnl  carving,  so 
inimitable   the   ornaments 
of  the    columns    and    tbe 
arcbes,  that    tbe    modem 
fancy  is  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  results  and  the  waste 
of   human    toil.      Flowers 
and  froita  are  inlaid  in  the 
stone  witli  gold  and  pre- 
cious Jewels,  and  so  per- 
f^tly   imitated   as   to  ex- 
ceed  the    finest    painting. 
Beneath  the   central   arch 
of  the  pavilion  once  stood 
the  Peacock  Throne,  gleam- 
ing with  gems  and  gold,  and 
valued  at  1150,000,000,  and 
among  the  regalia  of  tbe 
Mogul  was  the  Koh-i-noor, 
the  most  useless  and  the  most  costly  of 
tbe  spoils  that  England  has  found  in  the 
East.     Tbe  mosqnea  and  palacea  of  Delhi 
point  t«  an  age  of  barbaric  extravagance, 
and  one  of  its  marvels  is  a  tall  pillar,  the 
Kutub  Ulnar,  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  that 
overlooks  a  desolate  plain,  and  surveys  the 
long  waste  of  mins  that  line  the  banks  of 
the  Jnnma  for  fifteen  ndles.     For  two  thou- 
sand years  the  labors  of  man  have  been 
building  and  destroying  city  after  city  be- 
side tbe  placid  river;  tbe  &ir  capital  rises 
amidst  a  circle  of  orambling  mosques  and 
palaces ;  the  English  soldiers  bivouac  in  the 
audience  chamt>er  of  Aurungzebe ;   yet  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  cunning  fingers  of 
the  Hindoo  workmen  will  ho  employed  in 
re  to  plant  a  higher  civilication  among 
sceitee  of  their  ancient  grandenr,  and 
toil  rather  for  themselves  tduui  others.    Fam- 
ine, disease,  tyranny,  despair,  have  too  often 
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been  the  lot  of  the 
real  bnildeTS  of 
cities.  The  weoltb 
that  Taiaed  a  aao- 
oeaaipii  of  Delhis 
and  purchased  the 
Koh-i-noor  waa 
WTDDg.  from  infl- 
Dite  cottages  and 
the  toil  of  Hoffer- 
iug  milliouH.  And 
it  was  the  chief 
aim  of  the  foaad- 
ers  of  our  lepub- 
lie,  we  lemember 
with  more  than 
classic  Batisfactioa, 
to  foDod  a  state  iu 
which  labor  ahoiild 
be  the  source  of 
honor,  and  barbar- 
ic castes  no  longer 
prey  npon  their  fel- 

A  hundred  miles 
from  Delhi,  st  Agra, 
rises  one  of  the  fair- 
est monnmenta  of 
aelflBh  love  and  of  a 
crael  promise.  The 
beantifnl  and  be- 
loved wife  of  Bhah 
Jehan,  the  mighti- 
est of  earthly  kings, 
died   in    1631,   nor 

could  the  wealth  of  tuw  < 

India  or  the  power 

of  an  abeolnte  mle  save  the  life  of  the  being 
most  dear  to  the  Grand  Mognl,  the  fair  Moon- 
t^-i-Mahal.  As  she  died  she  nttered  the  re- 
qneat  that  her  hnsbandwonldprovide  for  her 
a  suitable  monument.  Thonghtless  and  Ml 
of  the  common  vanities  of  life,  she  scarcely 
reflected  that  the  eieontion  of  her  wish 
must  be  paid  for  &om  the  poor  earnings  of 
the  mothers  and  daughters  of  Hindostan, 
that  tears  would  be  shed  in  thousands  of 
cottages,  tbAt  children  would  be  pinched 
and  starved,  and  the  aged  harassed  and  dis- 
heartened, to  provide  for  the  cost  of  ber  mar- 
velona  tomb.  Too  seldom,  indeed,  do  any 
of  ns  look  to  the  results  of  our  actions,  or  am 
more  eueftal  than  the  dying  queen  to  limit 
OUT  wishes  by  a  philanthropic  rule.  In  his 
passionate  grief  Shah  Jehan  pressed  on  the 
building  of  a  mausoleum  to  his  consort  with 
a  barbaric  imjifierenca  U)  the  sufferiugs  of 
his  people.  Twenty  thousand  Uborers,  it 
is  said,  were  employed  upon  the  work  for 
twenty  years.  All  India  groaned  with  toll 
and  taxation.  The  Taj  Hohal,  for  so  the 
tomb  is  called,  rose  at  last  to  a  wonderful 
perfection.  It  is  the  moat  beautifhl  and 
Uie  richest  of  all  the  testimonials  of  a  selfish 
affection  to  its  lost  object,  the  Bneat  archi- 
tectural device  of  sorrow,  love,  and  death. 


A  garden,  as  is  nsnsl  in  meet  Oriental  pal- 
aces and  tombs,  snrTonnda  the  spot  where 
sleeps  the  Eastern  qneen ;  the  cypress 
waves,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  banyan, 
oad  the  palm  spread  their  foliage  sronnd; 
fonntaius  pUy  along  every  aveune,  and 
glitter  in  the  air;  and  all  the  charms  of  Slii- 
raz  and  Cashmere  are  said  to  be  imitated 
if  not  Burpaased  in  the  gardens  of  Tqj  Ma- 
hoL  In  the  midst  of  the  solemn  beauty  of 
the  natural  decorations,  in  front  of  the  great 
gate,  and  looking  down  npon  the  sacred 
Jomno,  springs  up  the  mausoleum  it«elf. 
A  platform  of  shining  marble,  one  minaret 
at  each  comer  of  wonderful  loveliness,  and 
the  central  shrine  crowned  with  its  glitter- 
ing crescent  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high,  are  wrought  into  that  rare  perfection 
of  form  and  decoration  to  which  only  Hin- 
doo craftsmen  could  attain.  The  marble, 
the  gold,  the  precious  stones,  are  melted  into 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  woven  into  designs 
that  Borpass  the  labors  of  the  pencil  or  the 
dreams  of  poetry.  Yet  it  is  within,  beneath 
the  central  minaret,  in  a  chamber  richer  and 
grander  than  royal  palace  ever  knew,  that 
the  Oriental  fancy  flnda  its  chief  display. 
The  marble-latticed  windows  lend  a  pensive 
light,  the  floors  are  sown  with  jewels,  and 
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the  cenotaph  of  Ih«  taix  and  feeble  mortal 
lor  whom  all  this  naatefiil  toil  was  given 
rises  like  an  apparition  of  beanty  bebisd 
the  lace-work  of  a  marble  screen.  Yet  in  all 
thia  rich  effect  of  Oriental  fancy  one  misses 
perhaps  the  stronger  traitJi  of  Western  gon- 
itis. A  single  figure  on  the  mansoleum  of 
HalicamaaauB,  olosen  by  the  powerful  chis- 
el of  Soopaa.  mnst  surpass  it  all,  and  all 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Shah  Jebao  conld 
not  awake  the  iminortal  fire  that  glows  ii 
the  Meies  of  Phidias. 


Snch  are  the  sights  aod  soenes  tbat  await 
the  traveler  who  penetrates  into  the  heart 
of  the  forgotten  Eaat,  and  .surreys  tlie 
wrecks  of  iu  fallen  empires.  tVom  Damaa- 
ens  to  Delhi  one  wanders  amidst  a  ceaseless 
desolation  and  decay.  Around  him  are  the 
foot-prints  of  emperors  and  conqnerurs,  and 
the  storied  miOB  of  three  thousand  yeara. 
He  passes  over  the  mounds  of  Babylon, 
tbrongh  the  palaces  of  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  and 
Alexander,  amidst  the  gardens  of  Persia 
and  the  unriToled  landscapes  of  Coahmei*. 
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When  all  Europe  was  a  savage  waste^  and 
all  America  unknown,  before  Rome  and 
Athens  had  sprung  up  in  the  Western  wU- 
demess,  the  human  race  began  its  career  of 
progress  in  the  hot  plains  of  India  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
The  builders  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were 
almost  alone  upon  the  earth.  They  were 
laboring  unconsciously  to  found  the  central 
source  from  which  all  Western  civilization 
was  to  take  its  rise.  It  is  this  that  must 
ever  give  a  lasting  interest  to  that  land  of 
ruin  and  decay.  We  can  not  sever  ourselves 
from  its  silent  influence,  or  forget  that  but 
for  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Persia  and  As- 
syria, our  European  ancestors  mi^t  never 
have  left  their  caves,  and  been  transformed 
from  savages  into  men.  Nor  can  San  Fran- 
cisco or  New  York  fail  to  trace  its  origin  to 
the  shapeless  mounds  that  sleep  on  the  Mes- 
opotamian  plain.    Already  the  stir  of  West- 


em  invention  is  awakening  the  slumbers 
of  the  fallen  cities.  A  railroad  must  soon 
penetrate  the  valley  of  the 'Euphrates ;  we 
may  soon  rush  with  furious  speed  along  the 
track  of  Alexander's  armies,  or  where  Xeno- 
phon  paints  the  slow  march  of  the  invinci- 
ble ten  thousand.  The  kelUe  will  no  longer 
float  on  the  Tigris,  as  in  the  days  of  He- 
rodotus. The  mounds  on  its  banks  will  be 
rifled  by  avaricious  explorers;  the  rose- 
gardens  of  Persia  and  the  vale  of  Cashmere 
will  become  familiar  to  tourists  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  farmers  of  New  Zealand.  Yet 
the  free  races  of  the  West,  as  they  Bnr\'ey 
the  total  decay  of  early  despotism  and  medi- 
tate upon  its  doom,  will  read  the  moral  of 
the  story,  and  learn  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  or  Persepolis  that  liberty  alone  is 
immortal,  and  independence  and  self-control 
the  source  of  the  lasting  prosperity  of  na- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CARE    KILLS    A    CAT. 

BEFORE  the  boys  dispersed  for  their 
Christmas  holidajrs  the  head-master  of 
the  school  at  Pedlington  again  talked  with 
his  colleague  on  the  painful  subject  of  the 
distance  which  had  been  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate them.  Being  thrown  so  much  togeth- 
er, as  they  had  been  now  every  day  during 
terms  for  two  yearn  and  a  half,  and  closely 
allied  in  the  common  interest  which  existed 
between  them  and  their  pupils,  being  also 
on  terms  of  old  intimacy  and  proved  friend- 
»hip,  it  seemed  always  increasingly  strange 
to  Dr.  Phelps  that  Mr.  Lane  should  show 
such  a  persistent  resolution  to  live  alone, 
and  to  retire  to  his  solitude  whenever  ac- 
knowledged duty  did  not  summon  him  from 
it.  Phelps,  although  a  childless  widower 
bordering  on  middle  age,  who  in  more  than 
one  sense  of  the  expression  might  seem  *'  to 
have  done  with  the  world,^'  and  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  a  literary  undertaking,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  scholastic  cares,  as  to  have  little 
time  for  general  society  (though  general  so- 
ciety in  Pedlington  was  willing  enough  to 
incorporate  the  Doctor  into  its  community), 
was  yet  of  that  social  and  genial  tempera- 
ment that  he  would  have  l&ed  to  sit  with 
his  old  friend  over  their  private  studies  and 
pursuits,  and  to  have  shared  the  hours  of 
recreation  with  Mr.  Lane,  instead  of  sitting 
and  working  alone,  as  he  now  too  often  for 
a  widower  did,  in  the  long  winter  nights 
after  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed,  and  instead 
of  depending  for  daily  intercourse  on  his  re- 
lations with  the  boys,  and  with  his  third 
master,  who  was  only  a  gentlemanly  Senior 
boy.     Still  these  scholastic  relations  were 


so  pleasant  and  intimate,  and  especially  in 
summer  Mr.  Phelps  partook  so  frequently 
of  the  games  and  sports  which  rivuded  in- 
teUectual  attainments  in  the  youthful  aspi- 
rations, that  he  felt  himself  to  be  less  lonely 
and  less  in  danger  of  giving  way  to  melan- 
choly than  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  tho 
case  with  his  friend. 

Was  religion,  or  were  the  differences  aris- 
ing out  of  religious  convictions,  the  caii9<^ 
of  the  partial  estrangement  between  them  ? 
Dr.  Phelps  feared  that  it  was  so.  Each  year, 
as  he  grew  older  and  found  himself  less  and 
less  in  accord  with  religious  people  of  any 
school  or  sect,  he  took  refuge  in  a  callouH 
indifference  to  any  prevailing  set  of  opin- 
ions ;  outwardly,  and  more  than  outwardly 
in  some  philosophical  and  subjective  sense, 
conforming  to  the  creed  of  the  univei-sal 
church,  as  a  body  of  doctrine  generally  ben- 
eficial to  society,  if  people  would  only  ob- 
serve the  law  of  charity,  and  not  attempt 
to  enforce  any  limited  interpretation  of  this 
code  upon  their  neighbors. 

With  those  who  did  so  Phelps  Lad  little 
patience.  And  although  moderate  persons 
esteemed  him  a  fit  and  proper  guardian  of 
youthMn  a  school  where  all  shades  of  re- 
ligious opinion  were  represented,  yet  the 
more  zealous  pietists  of  Pedlington,  wheth- 
er High -Church,  Low -Church,  or  of  any 
non-Conforming  sect,  considered  him  a  dan- 
gerous guide  to  the  young  in  a  perverse  and 
stiff-necked  generation,  and  prayed  over 
him  (somewhat  despondently,  it  must  be 
owned)  in  their  secret  council -chambers. 
He  was,  they  said,  upright  and  highly  in- 
tellectual. His  character  was  truly  amia- 
ble. But  these  qualities  of  Dr.  Phelps  only 
made  it  (probably  meaning  **  his  oase^')  all 
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the  more  sad,  and  him  all  the  more  danger- 
ous. His  good  works  would  recommend  his 
unbelief,  so  thefy  said.  The  new  rector  of 
the  mother  parish  had  been  urged  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  reprobating  the  Doctor's 
equivocal  orthodoxy.  But  privately  that 
divine  would  have  been  far  more  distressed 
at  the  presence  of  a  Calvinist  in  that  influ- 
ential position,  and  wisely  threw  oil  upon 
the  agitated  waters.  He  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  school-master's  theology  was 
only  defective  in  positive  or  dogmatic  vig- 
or, and  declared,  as  he  verily  believed,  that 
Phelps's  sympathies  were  all  in  the  right 
direction. 

Whatever  the  real  cause,  if,  indeed,  any 
one  ox>erated  alone  as  the  source  of  Mr. 
Lane's  tenacious  exclusiveness,  Mr.  Phelps 
was  still  unable  to  overcome  it.  His  friend 
even  declined  now  to  entertain  him  for  a 
fortnight  at  the  abbey,  as  he  had  done  dur- 
ing several  previous  vacations,  pleading  a 
particular  wish  to  go  into  strict  retirement 
for  a  while  in  a  clergy -house  at  the  East 
End  of  London,  after  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  "  the  dissipations  of  the  half  year,"  and 
the  necessity  of  preparing  immediately  aft- 
erward for  his  impending  move.  This  was 
none  the  less  sad  to  Mr.  Phelps  from  the  in- 
timacy which  he  had  seen  rapidly  growing 
up  between  his  friend  and  their  new  rector, 
and  an  evident  inclination  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Lane  to  take  the  ecclesiastic  into  his 
closer  confidence. 

So  the  Doctor  wended  his  solitary  way  to 
town,  where  he  had  to  meet  Mr.  Lane's  con- 
templated successor.  He  also  had  work  to 
do  among  his  authorities  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  intended  to  make  a  flying  visit 
to  a  German  university  to  procure  assist- 
ance from  one  of  its  professors.  On  the 
evening  of  his  third  day  in  London,  Phelps, 
returning  by  way  of  Chancery  Lane  fr»m 
Bloomsbury  to  the  Liner  Temple,  where  he 
was  quartered  on  a  friend,  encountered  Mr. 
Lane,  who  in  the  wintry  twilight  passed  him 
without  recognition.  The  Doctor  did  not 
fail  to  notice  the  gloom  of  his  friend's  as- 
pect, and  turning  to  look  after  him,  saw  Mr. 
Lane  striding  along  grimly,  apparently  per- 
ceiving no  one,  but  wrapt  in  his  own  soli- 
tary mood.  The  spot  where  they  met  was 
not  far  from  the  door  of  Messrs.  Baily, 
Blythe,  and  Baily's  offices.  Not  maify  min- 
utes had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Lane  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  loss  of  his  rever- 
sionary interest,  and  had  burned  his  grand- 
father's last  will  and  testament,  as  we  have 
already  learned  through  the  humble  instru- 
mentality of  Joseph  Foot. 

Only  a  few  days  after  this  encoxmter  a 
telegraphic  message  followed  Mr.  Phelps 
from  the  Temple  to  the  British  Museum, 
which  caused  him  promptly  to  desert  some 
interesting  black-letter  folios,  and  take  the 
train  £ot  Pedlington.     The  summons  was 


from  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Key,  imploring  Phelps 
to  return  without  an  hour's  delay.  It  stated 
that  his  friend  was  gravely  ill,  in  mind  or 
body,  or  both ;  that  Key  was  alarmed,  and 
anxious  for  the  presence  of  the  only  person 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  supporting 
their  afflicted  brother. 

What  new  affliction  could  have  befallen 
Mr.  Lane  f  Mr.  Phelps  knew  of  none,  nor 
of  those  which  had  overtaken  the  Brownes. 
A  flne  moral  could  be  drawn  from  the  situa- 
tion. But  it  would  be  flat  and  stale,  if  not  un- 
profitable. Do  not  afflictions  happen  to  all 
menf  Do  our  absent  friends  foresee  themT 
Is  not  the  prodigal  son  waltzing  with  a 
scheming  coquette  while  a  fond  mother  is 
calling  upon  him  with  her  dying  breath  f 
Will  the  drowning  moan  of  a  sailor  husband 
interrupt  the  warbling  of  Mademoiselle  Pat- 
ti  to  which  the  fond  wife  listens  with  a  rapt- 
urous smile  f 

**  Is  he  in  bed  f  asked  Phelps  of  Mr.  Key, 
whom  he  found  in  possession  of  Mr.  Lane's 
sitting-room. 

"Hush  I"  Key  whispered.  "  He  is  in  there," 
and  pointed  to  the  secret  door  of  the  apart- 
ment which  the  birds  inhabited.  "  I  slept 
here  last  night,"  he  continued;  "but  he 
would  not  speak.  He  has  not  even  a  chair 
in  the  room,  and  must  have  been  standing 
at  the  window  or  sitting  on  the  floor  for 
three  days  and  nights,  without  eating  or 
drinking." 

"  What  has  happened  f '  Phelps  asked. 

"  I  think  he  had  better  tell  you,  for  his 
own  sake,"  replied  Key.  "The  only  word 
he  would  speak  is  your  name.  He  shouted 
to  me  last  night  to  go  away;  but  I  staid; 
and  every  hour  or  two  I  heard  him  groaning 
out  for  you,  as  if  he  was  in  agony." 

"  Thank  you  for  sending  to  me,"  said  the 
layman,  wringing  the  parson's  hand.  Then 
without  more  parley  he  knocked  at  the  se- 
cret door,  and  called  aloud,  "  Bedford  t  Let 
me  come  in.    You  know  my  voice." 

"  Who  else  is  there  f "  asked  a  hollow  voice 
within. 

"  Key." 

From  within :  "  Beg  him  to  go  away." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  parson,  sadly.  "  I 
must  go  my  rounds  now,  Phelps ;  but  I  shall 
be  at  home  in  the  evening  if  you  want  me. 
I  shall  not  come  unless  you  send  for  me." 

Turning  on  the  threshold,  he  added,  "  It 
is  too  severe,  much  too  severe.  He  is  too 
hard  on  himself.    /  did  not  presorihe  it" 

And  so  the  confessor  departed.  And  in 
this  brief  story,  which  is  but  a  chapter  in 
the  lives  of  a  few  humble  and  every-day  per- 
sons, we  shall  see  him  no  more. 

Before  the  sound  of  the  door  closing  upon 
him  had  ceased  to  echo  through  the  long 
chambers  and  empty  corridors  of  the  abbey, 
the  secret  door  opened  to  admit  Phelps ;  and 
the  latter  could  see  that  the  occupant  of  the 
chamber  had  been  leaning  with  his  elbows 
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on  the  window-ledge,  looking  out  across  the 
garden  and  river  and  the  overhanging  miat, 
through  which  the  shouts  of  barge-men  at 
the  lock  came  with  a  strange  weird  sound* 

It  has  been  formerly  said  that  this  ai>- 
proach  to  the  town  had  the  air  of  a  decayed 
city.  This  was  especially  the  case  on  the 
river-side.  The  mouldering  abbey  with  its 
long  range  of  ruinous  walls  and  offices,  the 
antiquated  Gothic  church,  the  quaintly  ter- 
raced cliff  with  its  g^ble  ends  of  the  old 
episcopal  palace  and  its  pollarded  willow 
fringe,  the  very  canalized  river,  itself  a  relic 
of  the  old  water  highways  of  England,  form- 
ed a  group  of  objects  which  belonged  less  to 
the  present  than  the  past.  And  while  the 
town  not  half  a  mile  distant  was  singularly 
busy  for  an  English  county  town,  this  sub- 
urb was  almost  always  silent  and  solitary. 

The  chamber  in  which  Mr.  Phelps  now 
found  himself  for  a  second  time  was  part  of 
an  ancient  passage,  opened  by  Mr.  Lane  him- 
self with  the  assistance  of  Tobias  Graves,  in 
the  ponderous  outer  wall  of  the  ancient  re- 
fectory, a  part  of  which  formed  the  sitting 
and  sleeping  apartments  of  the  present  oc- 
cupier. From  the  lattice  window  you  saw 
merely  the  ruin  of  an  out-house  at  hand,  a 
broken  parapet  along  the  lower  edge  of  a 
terrace  walk,  and  the  misty  sheet  of  water 
with  a  small  lock-house  dimly  looming  on 
the  farther  bank.  The  narrow  space  was 
littered  with  books  and  papers.  On  the 
deep  window-ledge  lay  a  number  of  time- 
worn  crumpled  letters  and  a  faded  old  copy 
of  a  German  newspaper.  Among  these  the 
end  of  a  pistol-barrel  caught  Phelps's  ob- 
servant eye.  The  favorite  tomtit  stood  dis- 
consolately among  this  litter,  despising  the 
social  charms  of  the  fishing-rods  and  ram- 
rods upon  which  the  other  birds  clustered, 
doubtless  comparing  notes  on  their  master's 
behavior.  A  strong  aroma  of  some  obnox- 
ious drug  loaded  the  scanty  supply  of  air  in 
the  room.  But  the  long  arm  which  ojiened 
the  door  closed  it  at  once.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  while  the  two  men  studied  each  oth- 
er's faces,  one  eager  and  anxious,  but  reso- 
lute ;  the  other  gaunt  and  terrible,  glaring 
at  the  intruder.  His  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
strange  lustre  in  great  hollows  under  his 
rugged  brows.  He  wore  no  coat.  His  arms, 
brown  and  sinewy,  were  bared  to  the  elbow, 
and  his  open  shirt,  from  which  the  studs  had 
fallen,  exposed  his  broad  massive  breast.  If 
it  had  come  to  a  life  and  death  struggle  be- 
tween those  two,  Mr.  Phelps  knew  that  his 
moments  were  numbered.  But  he  discerned 
no  symptoms  of  madness  in  those  "  sad  eyes ;" 
and  as  soon  as  this  became  clear  to  his  per- 
ception a  great  load  seemed  to  be  lifted  from 
his  own  mind  and  body.  He  must  have  ex- 
pected to  make  that  terrible  discovery,  or 
the  relief  could  not  have  been  so  great.  No ; 
that  was  not  a  madman's  gaze.  It  was  a 
strong  man,  racked  and  torn  with  grief  and 


goaded  with  remorse,  brooding  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  life.  Key  had  called  him  Pontius 
Pilate;  Phelps  now  silently  compared  him 
to  Saul,  and  perhaps  the  layman's  simile  was 
not  less  apt  than  the  priest's. 

A  curious  characteristic  of  this  meeting 
between  two  tried  and  approved  friends  was 
that  the  usual  forms  of  greeting  did  not 
even  seem  to  occur  to  either  of  their  minds. 
"  How  d'ye  do  f "  or  "  How  are  you,  old 
fellow  f  would  have  been  a  contemptible 
mockery.  ^The  Doctor's  keen,  eager  glance 
searched  Mr.  Lane's  agonized  eyes,  which  in 
their  turn  sought  the  meaning  of  his  almost 
nervously.  The  little  bird,  with  its  head 
on  one  side,  also  watched  Mr.  Phelps  with 
narrow  scrutiny.  When  he  appeared  to  be 
relieved  of  his  first  terrible  apprehension, 
and  looked  toward  the  litter  of  papers,  the 
bird  gave  a  sympathetic  chirrup,  Jumped  a 
few  little  paces,  and  alighted  on  the  muzzle 
of  the  pistoL 

''What  is  thisf  said  Phelps,. displacing 
the  bird  and  taking  up  the  weapon. 

The  bird  at  once  fluttered  on  to  its  mas- 
ter's shoulder,  and  eyed  the  intruder  attent- 
ively. 

^  A  pistol,"  said  Mr.  Lane. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  Mr.  Phelps  rejoined;  "but 
what  fort" 

"  Why  are  you  come  heref '  Mr.  Lane  re- 
torted. 

Phelps  hesitated  for  a  moment.  He  doubt- 
ed whether  he  should  seem  to  have  come  by 
chance,  but  had  never  deceived  his  friend, 
and  would  not  do  so  now. 

"  I  am  come,"  he  said, "  to  save  you  from 
yourself— to  save  my  friend  of  old  days  from 
this  hard  fellow,  Mr.  Lane." 

"Hard,  yes,  hard,"  said  the  other,  slow- 
ly, and  speaking  to  himself.  Then  again, 
"  Hard,  yes,  hard  indeed !    Poor  child !" 

Phelps  was  not  slow  to  catch  the  last 
words.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened between  his  friend  and  Janet  Browne, 
but  had  seen  that  some  little  tenderness  or 
friendi^ip  was  springing  up  between  them, 
and  had'from  the  first  ardently  hoped  that 
it  might  be  so,  and  that  (though  he  had 
signally  failed  in  his  own  attempt  on  Mr. 
Browne)  Janet  and  his  friend  might  ulti- 
mately become  man  and  wife,  so  that  half 
the  fortune  which  was  to  have  been  Bed- 
ford Lyt«'s  might  still  become  his,  and  with 
it  something  worth  the  other  half  twice 
told ;  for  Mr.  Phelps  was  not  one  of  your 
philosophers  who  make  light  of  the  treasure 
of  a  woman's  heart.  For  Bedford's  secret, 
as  a  moral  obstacle,  he  cared  little  and  fear- 
ed less,  though  it  might  present  material 
difficulties.  His  confidence  in  one  whom 
he  had  never  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  it 
was  unbounded.  For  the  change  of  name 
he  did  feel  sorry,  and  had  strongly  dissuaded 
his  friend  from  persevering  in  it  on  his  re- 
turn to  England.    But  Bedford  had  made 
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it  the  condition  of  his  alliance^  and  Phelps 
had  yielded  the  point. 

To  the  new  head-master  of  the  Pedling- 
ton  School  it  had  seemed  almost  xmendnra- 
ble  that  an  honest  man,  his  friend  and  col- 
league,  should  take  shelter  in  an  aUaa  from 
some  old  opprobrium.  But  to  Bedford  Lyte, 
the  naturally  proud  and  sensitive  man,  the 
reputation  of  Bedford  Lyte,  the  reputed  lib- 
ertine,  would  have  been  quite  unendurable. 
Besides  which,  though  Phelps  in  his  gener- 
ous confidence  and  in  his  consuipmate  reli- 
ance upon  his  own  approval  of  his  own 
acts,  would  have  ventured  upon  opening  the 
school  with  a  coadjutor  whose  former  iU  re- 
pute might  soon  get  noised  abroad,  yet  his 
friend  had  felt  sure  that  such  a  step  would 
be  a  false  one,  and  that  the  moral  timidity 
of  the  Pedlingtonians  would  have  ill  re- 
quited Phelps's  moral  courage.  Beyond 
these  two  abundant  reasons,  why  need  we 
seek  f  Yet  there  was  another  reason,  which 
of  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make 
Mr.  Lane  adhere  to  the  alias  which  it  had 
caused  him  to  adopt  in  Qermany. 

'^Hard  indeed!  Poor  child!"  he  now  re- 
peated to  himself,  speaking  slowly  and  ab- 
stractedly, as  though  he  had  been  alone; 
Phelps  watching  him  meanwhile  with  eager 
eyes  and  ears,  desiring  greatly  to  know  and 
share  the  whole  burden  of  his  friend's  ex- 
perience, that  he  might,  as  he  said,  in  the 
face  of  his  present  danger,  **  save  him  from 
himself."  This  was  doubly  urgent  now. 
Mr.  Phelps  liked  not  the  look  of  that  pistol ; 
and  if  this  moment  of  anguish  were  tided 
over,  was  not  Mr.  Lane  leaving  Pedlington, 
and  again  about  to  cast  his  lot  among  stran- 
gers? 

Could  our  eyes  penetrate  those  thick 
walls,  it  would  be  strange  to  see  these  two 
men  standing  together  in  that  narrow  dark 
space,  one  so  intent  on  the  other,  that  other 
so  careless  of  his  presence.  As  Frank  had 
ingenuously  intimated  in  their  last  inter- 
view, it  was  not  easy  to  see  the  charm  about 
Mr.  Lane  which  attracted  people  so  strong- 
ly to  him.  But  the  attraction,  whatever  it 
was,  acted  quite  as  powerfully  on  the  rude 
as  on  the  gentle  sex.  Dr.  Phelps  thought 
it  no  more  hardship  that  he  should  have 
left  his  black-letter  folios  and  be  here  ex- 
erting his  thankless  efforts  of  friendship  in 
behalf  of  this  man  than  the  Rev.  Cyprian 
Key  had  grudged  his  last  night's  rest  in 
keeping  a  weary  vigil  outside  Mr.  Lane's 
chamber  door.  But  perhaps  the  latter  may 
have  had  some  little  misgiving  of  undue  se- 
verity in  the  counsel  which  he  had  tender- 
ed to  Mr.  Lane.  Seeing  how  fast  a  hold 
this  love  for  Janet  had  gained  upon  her 
reluctant  admirer,  and  feeling  in  his  con- 
science that  to  indulge  it  ever  so  little  would 
be  a  sin,  and  wishing  for  his  friend  above 
all  things  a  triumph  over  the  enemy  of  his 
soul,  he  had  reminded  his  penitent  that  it 


was  better  to  enter  into  life  maimed  than 
having  a  sound  body  to  be  cast  in  hell  fire. 
''Tear  it  out  by  the  roots,"  he  had  urged. 
"  Count  not  the  cost.  Spare  not  yourself; 
rather  inflict  wounds  the  rankling  of  which 
shall  destroy  this  vice  of  your  blood."  And 
then  when  old  Ada  had  informed  him  of  the 
severities  which  Mr.  Lane  was  practicing 
upon  himself,  and  when  he  reflected  how 
terrible  might  be  this  fight  between  a  mas- 
ter-passion which  had  intrenched  itself  in 
the  citadel  and  a  stem,  loyal  man  resolved 
to  oust  and  vanquish  it,  he  became  alaim- 
ed.  He  thought  this  man  quite  capable 
of  destroying  himself  if  the  enemy  would 
not  yield.  He  would  expect  to  carry  the 
fortress  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  would  chafe 
at  the  slightest  repulse.  So  Mr.  Key  had 
watched  and  prayed  throughout  the  night, 
and  in  the  early  morning  had  telegraphed 
for  Phelps. 

"Hard,  hard;  yes,  indeed,  hard!"  Mr. 
Lane  continued  to  mutter.    "  Poor  child  P' 

Phelps  was  quite  at  a  loss.  Did  Bedford 
mean  Eleanor  Bally  f  or  had  something  hap- 
pened in  Pedlington  during  his  absence,  and 
was  Janet  Browne  the  subject  of  this  la- 
ment? Mr.  Lane's  presence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baily's  office  in  Chancery  Lane, 
which  Phelps  had  so  recently  witnessed,  in- 
clined him  to  think  that  some  circumstance 
had  lately  revived  the  misery  concerning 
Miss  Baily,  whatever  that  misery  might  be. 
The  old,  frayed,  soiled  letters  and  newspa- 
per in  the  window  indicated  the  same  source 
of  grief  and  remorse.  But  some  secret  pow- 
er of  divination  suggested  another  name, 
and  Mr.  Phelps  went  at  once  to  the  point. 
''  Do  you  mean  pretty  Janet  Browne  f '  he 
asked. 

Mr.  Lane  nodded,  still  garing  intently  at 
his  friend,  who  saw  a  faint  clearing  of  the 
brow,  as  if  the  confidence  were  a  relief  to 
the  sufferer. 

''You  have  formed  an  attachment  for 
her  f "  Phelps  continued. 

Again  he  nodded.  An  unbidden  tear  suf- 
fused each  of  those  dark,  deep-sunken  eyes. 

"  And  she  has  returned  it  f"  resumed  Mr. 
Phelps. 

But  now  Mr.  Lane's  glance  faltered  and 
failed.  His  whole  figure  relaxed  its  bold 
posture,  trembled,  cowered,  and  finally  fell 
upon  its  knees  at  the  window-ledge,  plant- 
ing its  elbows  thereon,  lowering  the  face 
into  the  upturned  palms,  and  shaken  with 
convulsive  sobs. 

Then  Mr.  Phelps  knew  that  his  friend's 
love  had  been  returned,  and  that  this  mu- 
tual attachment  was  not  to  ei^joy  a  blissful 
sequel,  but  that,  for  some  reason  as  yet  un- 
known to  him,  it  was  an  unfortunate  pas- 
sion, and  Mr.  Lane  thought  he  had  done 
wrong  in  allowing  it  to  take  root. 

Phelps  had  never  seen  his  friend  over- 
come by  such  violent  grief  before.    Yet  he 
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esteemed  it  to  be  a  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
and  a  blessed  tenderness  sacceeding  the 
sterner  sorrow  of  the  last  few  days. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  winter 
afternoon^  and  the  room  was  almost  dafk; 
but  still  the  figure  of  the  strong  man  knelt 
in  its  weakness,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
shudder  passed  over  it,  and  at  each  of  these 
spasms  the  little  bird  on  his  shoulder  part- 
ly opened  its  wings  and  closed  them  again 
with  a  gentle  chirrup,  as  though  it  ai>- 
proved  of  nature's  sweet  and  spontaneous 
relief.  On  a  sudden  a  faint  glimmer  of 
light,  soft  and  radiant,  lit  up  the  bowed 
head  and  kneeling  form,  and  threw  into 
bold  relief  that  of  the  small  bird,  which  ut- 
tered a  melodious  trill,  half  sad,  half  joyous, 
in  its  minor  key.  Mr.  Lane  lifted  his  head, 
upon  which  a  golden  radiance  feU ;  and  pres- 
ently without,  in  the  space  where  previous- 
ly the  gray  mist  had  blurred  the  landscape, 
a  glorious  rainbow  now  apx>eared.  The  ca- 
naries came  fluttering  to  a  perch  in  the  em- 
brasure of  the  window,  and  all  this  little 
company  gazed  with  rapture  at  the  chan- 
ging splendors  of  the  bow,  which  seemed 
placed  there  by  the  beneficent  Father  in  to- 
ken of  His  abiding  goodness  and  watchful 
care  over  His  erring  children. 

Doubtless  this  thought  crossed  the  minds 
of  these  two  men  at  the  same  time ;  for  as 
the  bow  faded  out  of  the  heavens,  two  gen- 
tly spoken  words  were  uttered  by  the  kneel- 
ing man,  and  Mr.  Phelps  (having  quickly 
stooped  to  catch)  now  fervently  repeated 
them: 

"LausDeoP 

Mr.  Phelps  was  sincerely  rejoiced  that 
any  thing  should  have  evoked  on  the  part 
of  his  friend  the  feeling  which  must  have 
prompted  these  words.  For  they  were  the 
first  he  had  spoken  since  his  monotonous  re- 
iteration of  the  words,  ''Hard,  hardP  and 
"Poor  child!" 

"  May  I  open  the  window  f '  asked  Phelps. 
And  Mr.  Lane,  rising,  opened  it  himself.  It 
was  secured  inside  by  a  wire-worked  frame, 
which  prevented  the  birds  from  going  out 
or  their  enemies  from  coming  in  when  the 
lattice  was  open. 

As  the  fresh  air  greeted  their  nostrils,  Mr. 
Phelps,  wishing  to  speak  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, said, ''  l^at  drug  is  it  the  smell  of 
which  filled  this  quaint  little  room  f 

"  HyoBOifamiu." 

**  Do  you  take  much  of  it  f  he  asked. 

"  Very  seldom.'' 

Suddenly  the  place  was  shaken  with  a 
great  shock,  accompanied  by  a  loud  report. 
A  great  smell  of  gunpowder  and  cloud  of 
smoke  succeeded  to  the  fumes  of  hyoseyamuBf 
and  as  these  cleared  away  before  the  draught 
of  air  coming  up  from  the  river,  Mr.  Lane 
appeared  with  an  air  of  exultation  in  face 
and  mien,  pointing  with  a  pistol  through 
the  shattered  wire-work.    Mr.  Phelps  first 
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looked  at  the  weapon  in  his  own  hand,  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  not  relinquished  it, 
then  following  with  his  eye  the  line  of  Mr. 
Lane's,  discovered  with  some  difficulty  in 
the  fading  daylight  the  body  of  a  large  white 
cat,  lying  motionless  at  the  foot  of  a  broken 
walL 

"  At  last  t"  cried  the  marksman. 

''  Was  it  an  old  offender,  then  f  Phelpn 
inquired. 

Mr.  Lane  reminded  him  of  his  old  super- 
stition about  his  guardian  angel  or  good 
genius  inhabiting  the  humble  form  of  the 
tomtit,  and  told  him  that  a  feud  existed  be- 
tween the  cat  and  the  bird,  which  puzzled 
him  much,  and  had  made  him  resolve  to 
take  the  cat's  life.  It  seems  the  offending 
animal  would  sit  in  a  point  of  vantage  and 
watch  the  window  for  hours,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  other  birds,  his  little  favorite 
manifesting  no  fear  at  aU,  which  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  superior  nature  with  which  it 
was  marvelously  endowed.  But  he  had  no- 
ticed the  bird  to  ail  after  each  of  these  feline 
visits,  and  one  evening,  when  pussy  had  been 
on  guard  during  his  absence.  Tommy  almost 
committed /e2o-<2e-«e.  The  affectionate  lit-, 
tie  creature  had  a  habit  of  sitting  for  hours, 
on  the  rail  of  the  fender  at  his  feet,  and  even, 
roosting  there  during  some  of  his  long.  wi&-v 
ter-night  watches.  On  the  evening  in  ques-. 
tion,  when  he  opened  the  secret  door  as  usu- 
al on  his  return  for  the  night,  the  bird 
had  flown  directly  from  the  lattice  window 
across  the  room,  into  the  fiery  space  under- 
neath the  grate,  where  it  was  confused  and 
dazzled  and  almost  roasted  alive.  He  saved 
it  with  difficulty,  and  was  much  disturbed 
when  (going  to  the  small  window)  he  saw 
the  ghostly  form,  of  the>  white  ci^t- stealing 
away  in  the  darkness* 

Beyond  this  narrative  Phelps  could  learn 
nothing  as  to  Mr.  Lane's  strange  antipathy 
to  this  creature.  Afterward  he  alluded  to 
the  period  of  his  seclusion  as  **  an  ambus- 
cade;" but  Phelps  could  not  believe  that  he 
was  really  lying  in  wait  for  a  cat  all  that 
time,  nor  that  its  appearance  and  forfeiting 
its  life  at  the  present  time  were  more  than  a 
coincidence.  However,  the  occurrence  was 
most  serviceable.  When  a  man's  mind  is  al- 
most unhinged  with  a  lever  of  unremitting 
anguish^  some  old  familiar  turn  will  some- 
times restore  its  balance.  And  probably 
the  sudden  revival  of  Mr.  Lane's  former  an- 
ger with  the  cat,  and  the  triumph.  <^  hissuc^ 
cessfiil  shot,  may  have  served  to  distract  his 
mind  fr»m  its  one  intolerable'  care.  Cer- 
tainly from  this  time  he  began  te  realize  his 
friend's  presence.  The  necessity  of  fully 
confiding  the  past  to  this  faithful  ally  had 
been  urged  upon  him  by^  Key,  and  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind.  The  old  fear  of 
losing  Phelps's  regard  by^this  confidence  re- 
vived within  him.  in  short,  he  began  to  be 
himself  again  afiter  a  period  of  unnatural 
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abstraction  and  morliid  sbandoiiment  to  a 
single  idea. 

"  Now  tho  enemy  ia  fairly  repnlsad.  Let 
us  move  ont  of  our  intrenchments,  sud  give 
the  dead  sepnltore,"  lie  said,  qQit«  manfoll;. 

"  Mitte  tupemacHOt  \anarm,"  Mr.  Phelps 
Hjoined,  with  a  anile ;  and  added,  "  I  am 
very  hungry.  Let  ns  older  Bome  anpper  as 
we  go." 

The  fUthfbl  Ada  was  hovering  aboat  the 
door  of  the  slttiug-Toom  nerronsly.  "  We 
have  killed  the  whit«  cat  at  last.  Let  as 
have  some  tapper  at  once,"  tlie  master  said 
to  her.     And  the  good  creatnM  gave  vent 


to  a  great  aigh  of  relief,  for  she  had  been 
tortured  with  vague  apprehensiona. 

Phelpa  accompanied  bim  into  tbe  old  ter- 
raced garden,  where  Ur.  Lane  persisted  is 
digging  a  hole  and  bnrying  hie  foe,  during 
which  operation  the  bird  fluttered  to  and 
fro  with  every  appearance  of  Joy,  tbongh  it 
waa  the  honr  only  for  bat«  and  owla  to  bo 
on  the  wing.  Then  turning  upon  Phelpa, 
who  woB  smoking  a  short  wooden  pipe,  ho 
said,  "Let  me  have  that;"  with  which  le- 
quMt  the  other  silently  complied.  A  breeio 
was  coming  np  &om  the  west,  and  the  stora 
twinkled  ont  one  by  one.     They  paced  to 
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and  fipo  on  the  long  broad  terrace  walk, 
where  in  old  times  many  a  monk  had  told 
his  beads  and  many  an  abbot  planned  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  hooae  and  order,  or 
perchance  the  very  cnltore  of  this  garden, 
now  infested  with  kex  and  other  stubborn 
weeds,  the  home  of  rabbits,  moles,  and  rats. 

"  Why  did  you  come  to-day,  Henry  f  ask- 
ed Mr.  Lane,  after  they  had  walked  a  while 
in  silence. 

"  I  told  you  truly,"  the  other  answered ; 
"  to  save  you  from  yourself.  Key  telegraph- 
ed me." 

'^You  did  well  to  come,"  Mr.  Lane  re- 
joined ;  "  well,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It 
is  an  ignoble  act,  a  rash,  impatient  folly ;  but 
I  should  have  done  it." 

''  I  believe  you  would,"  Phelps  said. 

"  I  shall  have  to  bear  your  contempt  when 
yon  know  all,"  Mr.  Lane  pleaded. 

"You  wouldn't  have  escaped  it  so,  how- 
ever fast  old  Charon  had  paddled  you  over." 

"  If  you  had  only  prevented  me  from  com*< 
ing  here  with  an  alias  /"  Mr.  Lane  urged. 

''  Ah  t?  cried  Phelps,  "  that  is  how  the 
mischief  has  occurred,  is  it  f '  He  was  too 
generons  to  remind  the  suflferer  how  strong- 
ly he  had  discountenanced  that  measure. 

"  Or  if  you  had  only  kept  me  from  going 
to  the  house !"  resumed  Mr.  Lane. 

"  Bat,  my  dear  fellow,  I  wanted  you  to 
go.  I  had  a  wish,  and  it  was  father  to  a  be- 
lief, that  she  and  you  would  take  to  each 
other." 

.  Mr.  Lane  groaned  aloud,  "Oht  if  I  had 
only  told  you  all,  you  would  have  foreseen 
this  calamity,  and  kept  me  away." 

The  unruly  but  honest  tongue  of  the  Doc- 
tor could  hardly  refrain  from  pointing  out 
to  Mr.  Lane  how  his  own  reticence  and 
want  of  candor  in  bearing  his  own  name 
were  at  fault.  Still  he  felt  a  secret  convic- 
tion that  Janet  neither  would  nor  could 
withdraw  her  love  if  she  had  once  given  it 
to  his  friend.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  Bed- 
ford Lyte  had  so  acted  as  to  forfeit  the  es- 
teem of  any  woman,  however  noble,  pure, 
or  high-minded. 

"  But  now  you  will  tell  me  every  thing, 
and  trust  me  fully,"  he  said.  "  Remember, 
you  are  in  a  difficulty,  and  two  heads  are 
better  than  one." 

"Let  us  end  the  year  like  brothers," 
pleaded  Mr.  Lane.  "  To-morrow  I  will  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it ;  but — ** 

"But  if  you  broke  the  whole  decalogue 
as  Bedford  Lyte,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to 
forgive  you,  knowing  what  I  do  of  your  life 
under  this  confounded  alias,  which  has  now 
become  so  much  a  part  of  you  that  you  will 
seem  to  be  masquerading  in  your  own  name. 
But  why  should  you  fear  my  judgment  f 
Why  should  I  be  more  censorious  thim  Key  f 
I  know  you  have  confided  in  him." 

"  But  Key  is  a  priest." 

"  So  we  are  all  priests,"  resumed  Phelps, 


with  whom  this  was  a  pet  heresy.  "  Whose- 
soever sins  we  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
him  or  her.  I  don't  believe  Pio  Nono  nor  St. 
Peter  himself  had  any  more  power  to  remit 
sins  than  you  or  I  have.  But  come  and  give 
me  something  to  eat,  for  the  love  of  Zeus. 
After  all,  the  old  pagan  gods  are  ^e  fel- 
lows, and  there's  a  good  deal  of  vitality 
about  them  yet." 

Mr.  Lane  declined  the  argument,  but  his 
mind  was  not  at  ease  about  his  friend's 
judgment.  In  youth  they  two  had  made  a 
compact  with  virtue.  He  had  certainly  bro- 
ken that  pact,  and  had  allowed  more  than  a 
lustre  to  pass  away  without  giving  his  friend 
the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  whether 
that  breach  should  sunder  them  or  not. 

The  philosopher  ate  heartily,  undisturbed 
by  such  misgivings,  and  quite  prepared  to 
follow  in  the  parson's  footsteps,  and  pro- 
nounce a  plenary  absolution  upon  Bedford 
Lyte.  The  latter  gentleman  only  sipped 
some  beef  tea,  which  his  good  old  Ada  had 
cunningly  concocted  of  meat  and  isinglass, 
BO  that  the  utmost  nourishment  was  com- 
prised in  the  smallest  compass.  Of  this  she 
would  only  give  him  a  small  tea-cnpfrO, 
though  he  loudly  called  for  more,  and  affec- 
tionately bantered  her  on  having  allowed 
him  to  fast  so  long,  if,  indeed,  her  story  was 
true,  which  he  professed  to  doubt. 

"And  indeed.  Dr.  Phelps,"  said  the  good 
creature, "  if  master  hadn't  a-promised,  now 
that  he's  going  away,  to  take  me  with  him, 
I  wouldn't  ha'  been  answerable  to  ye  for  his 
life.  The  many  and  many  a  time  I've  a-been 
at  his  door  with  a  cup  of  this  nice  beef  tea, 
and  he  to  order  me  off  quite  severe !  Strong, 
they  call  him ;  so  he  be ;  and  well  he  may  bel 
Taking  things  to  heart  so !" 

"  Come  along  out  into  the  fresh  air  again," 
said  the  subject  of  this  oration,  disposing  his 
little  bird  gently  on  the  back  of  his  easy- 
chair,  where  it  released  its  head  from  under 
its  wing  and  opened  one  eye  for  a  wink,  as 
much  as  to  say, "  Au  reooir  I  I  will  doze  here 
till  you  go  to  bed,  which  you  have  not  done 
for  three  nights,  you  know." 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  it  was  the 
eve  of  a  new  year,  and  the  pious  rector, 
without  any  particular  direction  in  the  can- 
ons, or  rubrics,  kept  it  as  a  vigil,  having 
even-song  with  a  sermon  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  a  midnight  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  "  I  have  used  him  ill,"  said  Mr.  Lane ; 
"  I  didn't  want  to  be  dictated  to.  I  wanted 
to  go  out  of  this  dreadful  life,  and  escape 
from  a  misery  that  was  crushing  me.  Ah, 
Henry,  old  friend!  why  did  not  you  save 
me  from  myself  sooner,  aAd  fr»m  this  last 
sin,  and  the  misery  in  which  I  have  in- 
volved the  sweetest  soul  that  God  and  na- 
ture ever  clothed  in  beauty  f" 

"The  complications  may  be  unraveled 
yet,"  Phelps  replied,  hox)efully. 

"No,"  said  the  other,  dolorously;  "mv 
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sentence  is  a  life  one;  and  I  have  been 
stealing  into  happy  honseholds  and  an  in- 
nocent heart,  like  a  ticket -of- leave  man 
pretending  to  be  a  virtnons  citizen." 

'^That  is  a  case/'  said  Phelps,  astntely 
turning  the  subject,  "where  society  retains 
a  man's'  sin.  Condemn  the  poor  devil  to  a 
life  sentence,  and  it  matters  not  how  virtu- 
ous he  becomes.  His  one  sin  is  retained, 
hung  round  his  neck,  and  poisons  every  act 
and  thought  and  feeling  of  his  future  life." 

Then  they  turned  into  the  church-yard 
and  walked  slowly  in  the  shadow  of  the 
old  yews  which  deepen  its  stony  gloom. 
The  weather  had  become  clear  and  frosty. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  were 
bright  and  eloquent  in  the  immeasurable 
azure  vault  above  and  around  them.  The 
bell  for  prayers  had  ceased,  and  the  last  of 
the  scanty  congregation  had  straggled  in. 
Phelps  had  a  shrewd  suspicion,  almost  an 
assurance,  of  what  had  passed  in  his  friend's 
mind,  oppressed  as  he  was  by  an  ever- 
growing burden  of  secrecy,  with  the  mor- 
al perception  morbidly  quickened  (as  he 
thought),  with  that  vague  longing  which 
possesses  some  natures  who  have  not  the 
highest  faith  to  trust  some  system  wholly, 
to  bow  the  neck  of  Reason  to  the  yoke  of 
consistent  self  -  asserting  Dogma,  and  to 
take  such  consolation  as  may  be  had  in  sub- 
mission, in  so-called  Remission  and  Absolu- 
tion. But  for  himself,  Mr.  Phelps  thought 
lightly  of  such  cities  of  refuge. 

'^  Bedford,"  he  said,  puffing  philosophic- 
ally at  his  pix>e  in  the  sweet  solemn  star- 
light, and  now  looking  upward  through  the 
gnarled  boughs  of  a  very  ancient  tree,  un- 
der which  his  friend  also  was  kindling  a 
pipe — **  Bedford,  what  a  grand  satire,  this" 
(here  he  waved  his  pipe  heavenward) — 
"this  is  upon  dogma,  and  ritual,  and  all 
Uttleness!" 

As  Mr.  Lane  remained  silent,  the  skeptic 
continued :  "  These  stars,  my  friend,  don't 
move  majestically  with  that  glorious  rhyth- 
mic music  through  their  orbs  of  space  to 
light  that  unhappy  little  hieraroh"  (proba- 
bly meaning  the  Reverend  Cyprian)  "  and  his 
dozen  choristers  and  his  score  of  devotees  on 
their  walk  to  church  and  back  again.  No 
occasion,  my  Bedford,  to  call  stars  and  }>lan- 
ets,  whole  systems,  into  being  for  such  a 
purpose.  A  few  tenpenny  lanterns  would 
do  far  better." 

Luckless  x>enitent!  Tossed  from  Rome 
to  Geneva,  from  Calvin  to  Key,  and  now  as- 
sailed by  a  philosopher  to  whom  Calvin  and 
Key  were  both  alike.  Perhaps  grief,  his 
proper  mistress  at  this  juncture,  stood  him 
in  good,  stead,  outweighing  the  bomb-shells 
and  hand-grenades  of  theology  in  her  secret 
scales.  He  embraced  her,  as  the  unhappy 
will  hug  their  misery,  and  she  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  doubt.  Bitterly  he  smiled  in 
his  dark  resting-place,  standing  with  folded 


arms,  and  leaning  his  broad  back  against 
the  huge  red  trunk  of  the  tree. 

"  And  this  grim  tree,"  continued  the  ex- 
inspector  of  Anglican  schools,  "  must  have 
been  vegetating  here,  transacting  its  own 
aflfairs  with  decorous  gravity,  but  laughing 
at  Celt  and  Roman,  Saxon  and  Norman, 
Lollard  and  Anglican — ^laughing  at  'em  all 
in  turn  under  its  crumpled  old  bark  this 
sixteen  or  eighteen  centuries  or  more." 

"You  don't  mean  laughing  at  their  re- 
ligion f "  urged  Mr.  Lane,  now  showing  some 
interest  in  the  subject  of  discourse,  which 
perhaps  may  have  been  the  object  of  his 
wily  friend  in  treading  upon  such  debata- 
ble ground. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  he  calmly  rejoined. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  now 
speaking  carefully  and  with  evident  con- 
viction, "  this  very  old  tree  has  often  struck 
me  as  being  a  good  type  of  Christianity, 
with  a  new  life  springing  continually  out 
of  its  own  decay  t" 

"And  so  far  you  have  been  right,"  Phelps 
assented.  "There  is  a  germ  of  truth  still 
in  a  mass  of  struggling  decomposition,  and 
that  keeps  flashing  out  into  new  life,  as  you 
say ;  for  truth  can  never  die.  But  the  whole 
system  is  out  of  date  and  well-nigh  worn 
out." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  Christianity  itself 
is  nearly  worn  out  T"  Mr.  Lane  urged. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  It  can  not  be  the  crowning 
religion  of  the  human  race." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Lane, 
earnestly. 

"  I  hope  not,"  the  other  said,  with  no  less 
fervor. 

Then  a  great  silence  fell  upon  them,  made 
audible,  as  it  were,  by  the  indistinct  Grego- 
rian strains  within  the  church.  For  a  while 
Mr.  Lane,  so  lately  contemplating  a  final 
act  of  rebellion  against  this  creed,  was  smit- 
ten with  awe  lest  it  should  not  be  the  true 
solution  of  life's  mysteries.  Was  faith  mere- 
ly a  farce  tricked  out  with  sham  solemni- 
ties T  Were  all  puppets  who  walk  through 
the  church's  history  from  Christ  till  nowf 
Are  the  soul's  experiences  mere  tricks  of  a 
heated  imagination  f  Do  the  powers  of  na- 
ture indeed  laugh  at  our  phantom  fights  t 

It  seemed  as  though  a  dark  veil  was  drawn 
across  the  heavens.  The  man  bereft  of  his 
faith,  weak  as  it  was  to  impel  or  deter  him, 
was  surrounded  by  dark  night.  Mighty 
waves  of  fear  tossed  him  on  their  inky  sum- 
mits and  wrapt  him  in  their  changofril 
depths.  Fierce  blasts  of  doubt  and  distrust 
hurried  him  hither  and  thither.  But  now 
a  sweet  celestial  light  moved  amidst  the 
darkness  and  drew  near  to  him.  Out  of  the 
light  there  came  a  voice  saying,  "  It  is  I : 
be  not  afraid."  The  words  were  few ;  but 
to  him  their  import  was  very  great.  Recov- 
ering himself  with  an  effort,  he  said,  "Henry, 
my  old  friend,  do  not  put  Christianity  from 
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you  because  I  (or  any  other  weak  creature) 
fall  short  of  my  ideal.  You  would  not  re- 
ject our  Parliamentary  system  because — ^' 

« Wouldn't  If  interrupted  the  philoso- 
pher. ''  If  the  people  were  ripe  for  some- 
thing better  f  And  I,  for  one,  think  it  high 
time  they  were." 

Mr.  Lane  was  bereft  of  his  argument,  but 
resolved  to  pursue  the  subject.  '*  What  do 
you  call  subjective  truth  f  he  asked. 

"A  thing  being  true  in  relation  to  one^s 
own  mind/'  was  tiie  answer. 

**  Then/'  persisted  the  other,  "  1  have  sub- 
jective evidence  of  Christianity  which  is 
absolutely  overwhelming.  I  have  had  a 
proof  of  it  since  we  began  this  conversation. 
Is  that  faith  f 

**  What  you  call  faith,"  said  Phelps. 

"  But  could  you  not  have  this  sort  of  faith, 
if  you  would  humble  your  intellect  f "  Mr. 
Ltane  asked. 

," 'Faith,  I  had  it  once,"  Phelps  answered, 
lightly,  puffing  out  a  long  jet  of  smoke; 
<'  but  it  left  me.  Or  rather  /  lefb  U.  It 
was  a  phase  of  experience  through  which  I 
passed." 

"Should  you  not  want  it  again  if  you 
were  dying  f ' 

''No,"  replied  Phelps,  gayly,  but  serious- 
ly— ^*  no,  I  think  not.  I  don't  think  I  should 
feel  any  better  for  it  on  this  side  the  bourne ; 
ftnd  if  I  found  it  wrong  on  t'other,  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  horribly  afiraid 
to  meet  the  shade  of  old  Voltaire." 

Doubtless  Mr.  Phelps  knew  there  was 
faith  of  another  and,  as  he  thought,  of  a 
higher  kind.  And  of  this  he  trusted  that 
he  was  not  devoid ;  but  limited  his  remarks 
just  then  to  the  special  view  of  a  special 
faith  which  was  uppermost  in  his  Mend's 
mind. 

In  such  a  manner  this  eccentric  sage  en- 
deavored to  arouse  his  friend  from  the  stu- 
por into  which  remorse  had  plunged  him. 
Before  they  retired  to  rest  that  night  he 
craftily  but  intrepidly  assailed  more  than 
one  other  of  Mr.  Lane's  intellectual  strong- 
holds, at  once  helping  to  quicken  that 
numbed  spirit  into  a  renewed  vitality,  and 
betraying  on  his  own  part,  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  theology,  a  heterodoxy  which,  if 
recorded  in  these  winged  pages,  would  go 
far  to  justify  those  pious  ladies  of  Pedling- 
ton  who  feared  that  their  new  school-mas- 
ter, with  all  his  talents  and  all  his  acquire- 
ments, might  prove  a  dangerous  guide  to  the 
ductile  steps  of  youth. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  TRAGEDY. 

DUBIKO  the  whole  of  that  New-Tear's 
Day  Mr.  Lane  was  really  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing a  mental  brief  out  qf  which  to  conduct 


his  defense  before  the  jury  of  his  own  con- 
victions presided  over  by  Judge  Phelps.  The 
latter  judicial  personage  with  a  covert  smile 
saw  him  inwardly  toiling  over  it.  ''How 
simple  IB  this  pious  penitent!"  thought 
Phelps.  And  of  Henry  Phelps,  D.C.L.,  M.A., 
etc.,  etc.,  Mr.  Lane  would  often  think  in  al- 
most the  very  same  terms, "  How  simple  he 
is!"  But  now  something  dreadful  existed 
in  that  simplicity  which  knew  no  sin — ^no 
sin  at  least  of  the  deadly  order ;  for  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Lane  was  now  bound 
to  regard  iniquity  from  a  theological  point 
of  view. '  On  whichever  side  the  truth  may 
have  reposed,  Mr.  Lane  labored  painfully, 
and  Dr.  Phelps  smiled  curiously.  And  dur- 
ing this  strange  day,  unique  in  the  annals 
of  Henry  Phelps,  while  he  was  waiting  to 
receive  the  penitent's  confession,  he  philos- 
ophized on  sin  and  on  responsibility  and  on 
what  might  constitute  guilt  in  the  heavenly 
courts.  This  man  before  him,  this  old  and 
tried  friend,  had  evidently  sinned.  He  could 
not  be  a  dreamer.  He  surely  had  committed 
some  if  not  many  of  what  their  former  school- 
fellow, Key,  wpuld  consider  "  deadly  sins." 
Yet  Dr. Phelps,  "for  the  life  of  him,"  as  we 
say,  but  really  to  save  his  own  self-respect, 
could  not  kindle  in  his  breast  one  spark  of 
indignation  against  the  offender.  I'Yom 
which,  reasoned  out  fully  and  at  great  length 
and  with  great  perspicuity — ^for  the  Doctor 
was  no  addle-brained  logician — he  con- 
cluded that,  as  far  as  man's  judgment  could 
approach  the  Divine  judgment,  a  man  was 
not  guilty  before  God  in  relation  to  the 
breaches  of  the  law  committed  by  him ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
so.  Yet  this  admission  militated  fiercely 
against  his  previous  conclusions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Hitherto,  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
collect  all  the  facts  of  whatever  kind  bear- 
ing on  a  crime,  he  would  have  undertaken 
to  measure  the  criminal's  guilt.  And  hith- 
erto he  had  never  doubted,  and  even  now 
did  not  doubt,  that  his  indignation  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  malefactor's  culpa- 
bility. 

With  a  half-morbid,  half-honest  perversi- 
ty, Mr.  Lane  would  believe  that  he  was  about 
to  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the  one  man  whose 
good  opinion  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  a 
conscience.  That  he  had  been  keeping  the 
regard  of  Phelps  for  all  these  eight  years  by 
stealth,  by  a  deliberate  concealment  of  truth, 
he  admitted  to  himself!  The  longer  this 
fraud  had  lasted,  the  more  base  it  had  seem- 
ed to  him.  His  own  self-contempt  on  that 
account  deepened  in  proportion  to  the  sub- 
limity of  the  trust  which  Phelps  had  reposed 
in  him.  Over  this  godlike  man  who  had 
never  sinned  he  had  even  assumed  an  air  of 
superiority,  had  sometimes  actually  dared 
to  speak  and  behave  as  if  his  own  hidden 
baseness  had  placed  him  on  a  level  of  world- 
ly wisdom  above  his  friend. 
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In  the  ardor  of  youth,  both  losing  alike 
what  was  noble,  hating  what  was  ^e,  yet 
feeling  that  in  them,  as  in  other  souls  which 
sought  the  light,  there  were  possibilities  of 
rambling  into  dark  places,  and  of  becoming 
at  home  in  them,  and  finding  the  darkness 
to  suit  their  dimmed  eye-sight,  these  two 
lads  had  bound  themselves  together  in  a 
solemn  compact.  They  would  not  fall  from 
their  heights.  Obstacles  might  be  reached 
which  should  impede  their  upward  progress 
at  this  stage,  or  at  the  next,  or  the  next. 
These  might  be  overcome  each  in  turn,  or 
some  one  obstacle  or  another  might  prove 
insuperable.  Certain  moral  summits  might 
rear  their  heads  inaccessible  to  the  weary 
footsteps  or  the  baffled  spirits  of  these  Ti- 
tans ;  but  fall  from  any  level  once  attained 
to  would  they  never.  Hand  in  hand  they 
stood  strong  in  themselves,  in  each  other, 
in  that  high  and  holy  trust  which  all  young 
men  ought  to  have  in  celestial  help  which 
can  never  have  failed  them  yet.  On  the 
threshold  of  life — ^there  they  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  powers  of  eviL  **  We  will 
do  no  base  thing,"  they  said. 

But  for  one  of  themselves  those  powers 
which  cherish  crime  and  animate  its  agents 
had  proved  too  strong.  They  met  him  as 
he  walked  alone,  overbold,  and  took  up  his 
gauntlet.  He  trusted  too  much  in  himself, 
and  fell — fell  frt)m  his  early  heaven  down, 
down  into  a  very  abyss,  a  Gehenna  of  pas- 
sion. And  out  of  this  he  had  crawled,  with 
an  alioB,  with  closed  lips,  and  a  sullen  brow, 
contracting  swiftly  and  sullenly  when  one 
attempted  to  win  his  confidence,  when  one 
who  was  noble  made  generous  attempts  to 
encourage  him  to  begin  again  to  be  noble  by 
confessing  his  baseness  and  deploring  it. 
This  false  pride,  sullen,  cowardly,  as  it  was, 
had  bound  his  old  iniquity  up  with  his  new 
righteousness,  had  made  it  part  and  parcel 
of  his  daily  life  for  all  these  years,  which 
otherwise  had  been  fur  enough  since  that 
one  dark  episode. 

Mr.  Lane's  self-imposed  isolation,  though 
partly  the  result  of  a  habit  both  of  mind 
and  temper,  was  mainly  traceable  to  this 
conviction.  And  this  deep,  dreary  self- 
abasement  which  he  thought  humility,  but 
which  was  so  closely  allied  to  pride,  had 
preyed  upon  him  and  eaten  into  his  very 
possibility  of  self-respect — ^that  condition 
without  which  a  man  of  true  nobility,  how- 
ever humble  in  attainments,  can  not  be  said 
to^'live^'atalL 

How  little  those  who  prattle  with  glib 
tongues  or  who  write  shallow  phrases  about 
suicide  can  have  read  the  human  heart! 
If  they  could  trace,  or  would  trace,  the  inner 
experiences  of  a  deeply  tried  man,  how  often 
they  would  see  that  the  mere  animal  life  has 
proved  insupportable  to  one  whose  spirit 
was  dead  within  him  because  he  had  lost 
some  needful  condition  of  its  Ufe  1    However 


this  may  be,  Mr.  Lane's  secret  had  pressed 
upon  him  with  a  crushing  weight.  The  in- 
jury which  he  had  unwillingly  inflicted 
upon  the  girl  whom  he  loved  with  a  passion 
all  the  stronger  for  the  restraint  to  which  it 
was  subjected  seemed  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  concealment  which  he  had  practiced. 
His  proper  misery  had  driven  him  to  tell 
more  of  his  baseness  to  a  priest  than  he  had 
dared  to  tell  to  his  friend ;  and  the  priest 
had  told  him  candidly  that  his  confession 
must  go  frirther  to  become  complete.  This 
he  acknowledged,  and  resolved  to  avoid  a 
new  deception.  But  how  was  the  confidence 
to  be  given  now  f  When  Phelps  came  un- 
invited Mr.  Lane  waa  in  very  deep  waters. 
This  oldest  and  best  friend  came  trusting, 
though  injured  by  exclusion  frx>m  confi- 
dence. He  came  holding  out  a  hand,  and 
saying :  "  Ton  are  sinking  under  that  heavy 
secret.  I  have  watched  you  swimming 
bravely,  have  seen  you  baffling  and  bafi^ed 
by  the  waves  of  sorrow.  I  want  to  pull 
you  ashore  and  to  open  that  foul  bag  and 
cast  its  contents  to  th^  purifying  winds  of 
forgiveness,  that  we  two  may  again  walk 
hand  in  hand  in  the  sunshine  of  friendship, 
still  trustfully,  as  of  old,  but  humbly  because 
one  of  us  fell,  and  his  fall  breaks  our  pride ; 
for  we  are  both  men,  brothers — nay,  almost 
one  man,  so  closely  are  our  souls  knit." 

As  this  generous  affection  on  the  part  of 
Phelps  unfolded  itself  clearly  to  Mr.  Lane, 
he  had  no  longer  a  wish  to  r^ect  it,  or  to 
endeavor  to  retain  it  on  false  terms,  only  a 
deep  regret  that  by  doing  so  hitherto  he  had 
injured  this  guileless  friend,  and  put  him 
now  at  length  to  the  pain  of  withdrawing 
his  regard  from  one  to  whom  he  had  so  long 
given  it.  For  still  Mr.  Lane  dreaded  the 
result  of  his  disclosures.  Without  incrimi- 
nating others,  he  could  not  even  avail  him- 
self of  the  whole  truth  in  his  own  defense. 
The  task  was  a  very  hard  one.  Let  the  in- 
nocent only  sneer  at  it!  The  more  this 
guilty  but  conscientious  man  studied  it,  the 
less  prepared  with  it  he  was.  The  New- 
Year's  Day  wore  itself  out,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  night,  yet  nothing  had  been  said 
upon  that  subject  on  which  it  was  under- 
stood that  at  length  there  was  to  be  confi- 
dence between  them. 

In  the  long  dreary  corridor  outside  the 
sitting-room  door  a  forlorn  old  clock  dtruck 
twelve.  The  strokes  seemed  interminably 
lengthened  out,  and  the  solemn  sounds  went 
echoing  about  the  gloomy  halls  and  pas- 
sages. Then  the  silence  was  made  audible 
by  its  sonorous  ticking  without,  and  within 
by  the  plaintive  wail  of  a  kettle  on  the  hob, 
now  parting  with  its  last  residue  of  water 
in  a  feeble  wreath  of  vapor,  anticipating  a 
swift  and  fiery  dissolution. 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  in  love  with  Elea- 
nor as  a  boyf  asked  Mr.  Lane  at  length, 
speaking  abruptly.* 
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Mr.  Phelps  replied, "  Certainly." 

"  Bnt  I  was  not/*  Mr.  Lane  rejoined.  "  I 
never  saw  that  magio  light  on  tree  or  bow- 
er,  I  never  felt  that  glorious  ecstasy  called 
love,  till  qnite  lately.  The  object  of  my 
boyish  passion  was  the  place  which  you 
took  fin>m  me  at  schooL" 

"From  your 

"  Well,  whioh  you  got,  and  I  didn't  get.'' 

"  Yon  did  your  best  to  get  it/'  observed 
Phelps,  who  desired  chiefly  to  draw  out  his 
fiiend's  natural  characteristics,  and  to  make 
him  feel  and  speak  simply  on  a  topic  too 
long  shrouded  with  mystery. 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Lane  assented, "  I  did  my  best. 
I  drove  furiously,  and  I  wieOi  the  race  were 
to  come  again." 

He  glared  defiance  at  the  LL.D.,  and  the 
latter  glanced  at  him  with  kindling  eyes 
and  black,  bristling  mustache.  But  soon 
Mr.  Lane's  countenance  fell,  in  contempla- 
tion of  what  was  to  come.  Still,  as  a  brave 
yet  judicious  general  will  avail  himself  of 
all  natural  and  incidental  advantages,  so  he 
fought  from  point  to  point  in  this  dismal 
history.  "  I  drove  furiously,"  he  repeated, 
"  but  my  horses  fell  lame.  I  was  undergo- 
ing a  fire  of  excitement,  anger,  and  indigna- 
tion, toward  the  finish,  which  you  knew 
nothing  about." 

"  I  have  often  thought  so  since,"  the  Doc- 
tor candidly  replied.  **  But  come,  fire  away !" 

"You  remember  my  fight  with  Bailyf 
Mr.  Lane  continued,  as  if  anxious  to  make 
the  most  of  his  past  achievements. 

Phelps  nodded.  His  stiff  black  mustache 
projected,  and  his  dark  eyes  twinkled  with 
satisfaction. 

"  If  I  hadn't  licked  him,"  continued  Mr. 
Lane,  "  I  should  never  have  had  to  confess 
any  sins ;  for  I  should  have  gone  away  and 
hanged' myself  forthwith." 

"  Happy  dispatch,"  suggested  the  Doctor. 
And  Mr.  Lane,  grimly  smiling,  appeared  to 
think  that  there  might  be  a  less  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  certain  difficulties  than  the 
whimsical  custom  to  which  his  friend  al- 
luded. 

"  You  know  why  I  hated  him  f  the  latter 
resumed. 

Again  Phelps  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  seeing  that  his  friend 
understood  the  case.  "Yes;  the  brute  treat- 
ed Eleanor  badly.  He  has  always  behaved 
ill  to  every  one  bnt  his  father.  Arcadea 
ambo." 

**  Still,"  said  the  provokingly  fair  Judge, 
"I  would  put  that  to  his  credit.  A  good 
son  must  have  a  redeeming  point." 

"Well,"  Mr.  Lane  rejoined,  bitterly;  "the 
old  dog  and  the  young  hound  together  have 
run  me  down  with  fidelity  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and,  as  far  as  my  hereditary  advan- 
tages went,  have  ruined  me.  But  Qod  for- 
give them  I  And  as  to  my  inheritances,  let 
them  go.     But  oh !  I  little  knew  how  t^ey 


were  torturing  her  until  Just  before  the  cri- 
sis. You  know  their  house  was  the  only 
home  of  my  orphaned  boyhood.  As  I  grew 
older  I  gradually  saw  that  George  Baily 
had  a  secret  power  over  her,  to  use  in  my 
absence,  to  conceal  in  my  presence.  I  saw 
too  that  a  restless  devil  within  her  goaded 
her  always  to  fight  him  rather  than  let  the 
strife  languish.  Indeed,  when  I  was  there 
she  often  had  the  best  of  it,  for  my  presence 
stayed  his  hand.  In  that  last  Christmas 
holidays,  before  our  final  struggle  in  which 
you  beat  me  so  ignominionsly,  Eleanor  and 
I  were  thrown  much  together ;  and  to  my 
surprise  she  clung  to  me  as  her  natural 
protector,  and  spoke  frequently  of  the  Bai- 
lys  (her  father  and  brother,  as  I  had  till 
then  believed)  as  her  natural  enemies.  I 
had  no  dew  to  the  interpretation  of  all 
this." 

"  Nor  have  I,"  Mr.  Phelps  retorted. 

But  at  this  point  of  his  narrative  Mr. 
Lane  regarded  the  expiring  agonies  of  the 
tea-kettle  with  mute  complacency. 

"  Come,"  urged  the  Doctor ;  "  come,  my 
boy.  What  was  the  clew  to  the  secret  of 
her  domestic  misery  f" 

"  You  once  remarked  an  extraordinary  re- 
semblance between  her  eyes  and  forehead 
and  mine,"  Mr.  Lane  replied.  "  Did  it  nev- 
er occur  to  you  to  account  for  that  like- 
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ness. 

"Never,  I  believe,  till  this  moment,'^ 
Phelps  answered,  after  a  pause ;  "  but  now 
it  flashes  across  me  like  a  half-remembered 
dream.  Is  it  possible  that  she  was  not  old 
Mr.  Baily's  daughter,  not  George  Baily's  sis- 
ter, at  all  f ' 

"  It  is  so." 

"And  was  she  really  Captain  Lyte's 
daughter,  and  your  own  cousin  f" 

"  Yes." 

Here  a  silence  fell  upon  them  both.  Dr. 
Phelps  was  considering  this  strange  discov- 
ery, and  calculating  how  it  might  have  in- 
fluenced his  friend's  character  and  conduct. 
The  latter  was  pausing  because  the  farther 
he  went  the  worse  his  story  became. 

"  Go  on,  my  boy,"  said  Phelps  at  length. 

"  I  can  not." 

"  You  must,  now." 

"  Oh,  the  poor  infatuated,  ill-used,  noble 
girl  I"  cried  Mr.  Lane,  with  a  groan  of  unut- 
terable anguish.  "  Phelps,  my  best,  oldest, 
truest  friend  I  how  can  I  tell  you  these 
horrors  against  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 
against  my  craven  self,  against  my  hatefrQ, 
mad,  proud,  contemptible  self?  The  jKrar 
girl  loved  me — ^yes,  loved  me ;  and  now,  at 
last,  I  know  what  love  is,  and  how  all  else 
is  nothing  when  opposed  to  it.  Then  I 
knew  nothing  of  love.  But  if  you  who  saw 
us  together  thought  I  loved  her,  little  won- 
der that  she  thought  so  too  t 

"  You  know  I  had  the  Civil  Fund  pension 
of  £100  a  year  till  I  came  of  age.    Well, 
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when  I  fonnd  out  the  secret  of  Eleanor's 
parentage  I  wrote  to  my  uncle  and  told 
him  that  I  declined  any  further  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  that  Eleanor  herself 
had  told  me  of  his  scheme  for  our  mar- 
riage, to  which  I  would  never  consent,  even 
if  abject  poverty  should  stare  me  in  the 
face. 

<<  Then  I  went  abroad,  bidding  Eleanor  a 
very  curt  farewell,  and  thinking  that  she 
would  now  become  her  own  father's  heiress, 
and  would  soon  abandon  her  foolish  prefer- 
ence for  me.  I  was  overwrought  and  al- 
most distraught  with  violent  conflicts  of 
emotion.  My  intention  was  to  let  my  head 
rest  and  fatigue  my  body.  I  felt  the  want 
of  a  counselor  much  at  that  time,  and  miss- 
ed you  dreadfully ;  but  was  sure  that  if  I 
came  to  you,  you  would  advise  me  to  make 
peace  with  my  uncle  and  accept  Eleanor's 
affection,  and  those  things  I  was  utterly  re- 
solved not  to  do.  The  old  hunters,  Cap- 
tain L3^  and  Mr.  Bally,  had  got  me  i&  the 
toils,  and  I  was  resolved  to  break  loose  and 
be  my  own  master. 

''After  a  few  months'  absence  I  wrote 
from  Basle  to  Baily,  asking  him  to  draw  and 
forward  to  me  my  half  year's  pension,  and 
to  keep  my  address  a  secret,  answering  in- 
quiries vaguely  with  a  statement  that  I  was 
traveling.  That  he  hated  me  with  a  com- 
plimentary fervor  I  knew,  but  what  more 
could  he  want  (I  thought)  than  what  I  had 
voluntarily  sacrificed  f 

<<  The  event  proved.  He  sent  the  money 
safely  enough;  and  the  diligence  which 
brought  the  mail  brought  Eleanor  also  to 
Basle.  She  had  run  away  from  a  home 
where  she  was  hated,  and  thrown  herself 
upon  a  man  who  could  not  love  her. 

"  We  did  not  go  on  into  Switzerland,  as 
my  intention  had  been.  My  pension  would 
terminate  with  the  expiration  of  my  twen- 
ty-first year,  and  it  behooved  me  to  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheeL  We  returned  to  the 
German  Baths,  merely  to  be  within  reach  of 
some  quiet  central  towns,  one  of  which  I  re- 
solved to  select  for  our  residence." 

Phelps  was  not  slow  to  notice  the  change 
fhim  **  I"  to  "  we"  in  the  narrative,  and  be- 
ginning to  be  greatly  agitated,  he  rose  and 
commenced  walking  up  and  down  the  long 
dimly  lighted  room.  Btit  Mr.  Lane,  with 
eyes  themselves  fiery  bright  (could  any  one 
have  seen  them),  sat  still,  reading  the  mys- 
teries of  the  burning  coals,  and  seeing  in 
them  phantom  shapes,  while  in  his  ears 
rang  cries  firam  lips  long  silent.  .  He  re- 
mained thus  silent  for  many  minutes,  and 
the  Doctor's  suspicions  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger. 

"Go  on,  Bedford,"  he  said,  bitterly-—'' go 
on.  You  wanted  me  to  believe  in  the  devil, 
and  I  am  beginning  to  do  so  already." 

"  The  devil  f  Yes,"  Mr.  Lane  replied,  bit- 
terly.    "  Who  threw  that  poor  ill-used  girl 


in  my  path  during  our  glorious  boyhood, 
when 

'many  an  old  phlloeophy 
On  Argive  heights  dl\inelj  aaog. 
And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 
To  many  a  flate  of  Arcady  7' 

Why  had  I  not  a  home  like  you,  and  like 
almost  all  other  boysf  or,  if  my  parents 
must  die  so  eaily,  out  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture, why  must  I  be  sent  to  a  hoary  old  knave 
in  lieu  of  a  parent,  and  left  at  the  disposal 
of  a  brigand  in  the  person  of  my  nearest 
relative  f " 

" '  Knave'  and '  brigand'  are  strong  terms," 
Mr.  Phelps  objected. 

Then  Mr.  Lane  told  him  the  story  of  the 
double  will :  how  Mr.  Baily  had  induced 
General  Lyte  to  execute  a  perfect  will  be- 
fore his  death,  and  afterward  presented  an 
imperfect  "previous  draft  of  it  to  Captain 
Lyte  as  his  father's  only  existing  testament ; 
how  the  captain  had  set  this  imperfect  will 
aside  (knowing  it  at  least  virtually  to  be  his 
father's  last  will),  and  had  left  the  fortune 
of  which  he  was  lawfully  only  life-tenant 
away  ttom  the  true  heir,  dividing  it  between 
his  godchildren  Blanche  and  Janet  Browne. 

Yet  the  Doctor  did  not  resume  his  gen- 
tle or  sympathetic  manner  t^)  this  afflicted 
friend,  but  kept  impatiently  tramping  to 
and  fh),  and  urging  Mr.  Lane  to  "  go  on,  go 
on,"  than  which  perhaps  there  are  no  two 
equally  brief  words  as  irritating  and  vexa- 
tious to  a  proud  spirit. 

"  How  am  I  to '  go  on,'  as  you  call  it  f  he 
asked,  turning  savagely  upon  his  persecutor. 
"  How  am  I  to  ^o  on  if  you  are  down  upon 
me  already  like  this,  when,  so  far,  I  had  been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning?  Pray 
what  had  I  done  to  forfeit  your  esteem  up 
to  tills  point  f " 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  *  We,'  after 
that  poor  girl  arrived  at  Basle  f"  asked  the 
Doctor,  not  sorry  of  an  opportimity  for  bring- 
ing Mr.  Lane  to  the  point  on  this  subject. 

"  I  am  just  going  to — ^  began  the  latter. 
Then  suddenly  turning  on  his  friend  fierce- 
ly, and  flinging  humility  to  the  dogs,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  God,  man !  You  don't  think 
I  wronged  my  own  kinswoman !  How  dare 
youf" 

In  no  degree  daunted  the  Doctor  came 
closer,  looked  him  calmly  in  the  face,  and 
said,  "  Oh,  I  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  for 
this  warmth  of  yours,  my  Bedford  I  Now  I 
can  bear  whatever  revelation  is  to  come. 
But  a  terrible  suspicion  had  taken  hold  of 
me.  And  I  feared  that  my  affection  for  you 
was  going  to  be  put  to  too  severe  a  test. 
Forgive  me." 

So  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Lane's  confession 
he  was  called  upon  to  change  places  and 
exercise  the  virtue  of  charity  toward  his 
friend,  and  this  gave  him  courage  to  proceed. 

He  went  on  to  tell  Phelps  as  delicately  as 
possible  that  his  cousin's  love  for  him,  and 
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her  reokleM  Mlf-sbandonnieiit  in  throwing 
hereelf  Dpou  him  oa  she  bad  done,  cau«ed 
him  tenible  emburaaBment ;  that,  after  one 
or  two  vain  attempts  to  iiiduc«  her  to  re- 
turn to  London,  he  had  propoBOd  to  many 
her  as  the  only  way  in  his  power  to  Mive 
her  repatatinn ;  that  she  had  resisted  him 
in  this  dealgu ;  and  that,  setting  down  her 
opposition  merely  to  a  heroio  nngelGBbness, 
he  had  carried  his  point,  uid  actually  made 
her  his  wife  before  they  left  Bade. 

Now,  it  appeared,  when  qccording  to  mle 
tbey  ought  to  have  commenced  being  "  hap- 
py fbrover  after,"  the  terrible  part  of  the 
narrative  was  t«  oome,  and  we  muat  let 


the  Incklesa  hnabond  indicate  his  own  sor- 

"From  Schlangenbad,  a  pretty  village 
embowered  in  beech  and  maple  woods,  we 
were  one  day  being  driven  to  Schwalbach, 
when  Eleanor  showed  symptoms  of  great 
uneasiness  and  distress.  I  conld  only  ac- 
count for  this  by  the  rude  stare  of  a  gallant 
who  had  Jnst  passed  ne  in  another  open  car- 
riage, and  wbme  eyee  certainly  had  dwt^lt 
apOD  Eleanor  for  the  moment  of  passing 
with  a  look  both  of  recognition  and  sut- 
prise.  However,  I  soon  forgot  the  maD  and 
his  impertinence,  and  when  Eleanor  im- 
plored me  to  take  ber  to  Baden,  had  do  sn»- 
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picion  that  she  would  ever  be  annoyed  by 
him  again. 

''  We  engaged  apartments  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  a  secluded  villa,  which  was  unlike 
any  other  house  in  Baden.  It  had  been 
built  by  an  English  lady,  and  had  English 
grates  and  fenders  in  the  lower  rooms. 
There  was  also  a  front  garden  with  railings 
in  the  English  style.  The  public  foot-path 
skirts  these  railings,  and  is  divided  from  the 
high-road  by  the  little  river  Oos.  Rows  of 
linden  fringe  both  path  and  road. 

**  I  had  a  notion  that  Carlsruhe  or  Stutt- 
gart would  suit  us  as  a  vdnter  residence,  and 
leaving  Eleanor  in  charge  of  our  good  land- 
lady (the  person  who  rented  the  house),  I 
went  off  with  the  intention  of  being  absent 
three  days.  But  being  delighted  with  Carls- 
ruhe, and  wishing  Eleanor  to  see  it  and  help 
my  decision,  I  returned  on  the  second  day. 

"  The  sun  had  just  set  as  I  reached  home. 
I  was  dusty  and  weary.  I  remember  even 
now  how  dark  and  cool  the  little  river  looked 
as  I  turned  from  it  and  hastened  across  the 
grass-plot  to  our  parlor  window.  A  strange 
whim  urged  me  to  plunge  into  the  stream 
and  end  my  days  by  clinging  to  the  roots 
of  a  tree  under  waiter.  Not  being  either  dis- 
tinctly unhappy  or  apprehensive  of  evil,  of 
course  I  shook  off  the  whim.  A  startled 
scream  answered  my  familiar  three  taps  at 
the  window,  which,  curiously  enough,  was 
shut,  contrary  to  custom.  Why  did  not  El- 
eanor run  to  the  window  to  greet  me  f  Again 
at  the  parlot  door  I  was  kept  waiting,  for 
it  was  bolted  within,  and  my  poor  wife  evi- 
dently hesitated  before  opening  it." 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative  Mr.  Lane 
sat  staring  into  the  fire  without  speaking, 
his  teeth  chattering  as  if  with  cold,  and 
Phelps  could  see  drops  of  anguish  glisten- 
ing among  the  shaggy  locks  on  his  pale 
forehead. 

<'  Skip  over  that  and  tell  me  the  sequel," 
said  Mr.  Phelps,  laying  his  hand  affection- 
ately on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

**  Let  me  see,"  Mr.  Lane  continued.  "  Five 
minutes  afterward  I  was  standing  over  the 
dead  body  of  a  tall,  powerful  man,  who 
must  have  been  comely  enough.  Eleanor, 
or  her  shadow,  stood  by  me  ringing  piteous 
hands.  She  had  lost  the  power  of  speech 
from  fright." 

^*  Was  the  man  Balbry  f"  Phelps  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Were  they  really  guilty  t" 

«  Yes." 

"  And  is  it  his  death  which  lies  heaviest 
on  your  conscience  f " 

"  No.  I  had  broken  her  heart  by  my  ob- 
stinate pride.  She  had  flung  herself  away 
soon  after  I  left  England,  and  her  coming 
affcer  me  to  Basle  was  little  more  than  a  des- 
perate rush  to  escape  from  him  and  see  if  I 
would  not  pity  her." 

"  Still,"  urged  the  philosopher, "  you  have 


been  terribly  punished  by  your  own  act  in 
having  married  her.  You  had  no  censure 
to  fear  from  me^ 

Mr.  Lane  heard  these  last  words  without 
clearly  comprehending  them.  Then,  as  if 
Phelps  had  asked  him  again  for  his  own  in- 
dictment, he  said : 

"  She  revealed  the  secret  of  her  own  birth 
to  me  in  honor.  I  cast  it  in  her  face,  broke 
off  the  marriage  contract  between  us,  and 
then  left  the  country,  leaving  her  surround- 
ed with  enemies.  Her  heart  was  broken, 
and  I  half  suspect  her  brain  was  deranged." 

"Yet  you  married  her  after  all.  That 
should  have  healed  her  wounds  and  eased 
her  mind." 

"It  was  too  late,"  Mr.  Lane  sadly  an- 
swered. 

"  What  and  where  is  she  now  f" 

"A  Sister  of  the  Black  Veil  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Agatha,  at  Ghent." 

"  Sane  f " 

"  Usually.  But  sometimes  memory  over- 
powers reason,  and  she  fails  for  a  time." 

So  these  two  moralists  seemed  almost  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lane  had  killed 
his  rival.  It  had  been  done  in  the  heat  of 
anger,  and  was  half  accidental,  as  the  bar- 
onet had  fallen  backward  with  his  neck 
over  the  rim  of  an  English  fender,  and  Mr. 
Lane,  having  sprung  at  his  throat,  natural- 
ly fell  forward  upon  him  as  he  fell.  The 
law  of  the  duchy  (Baden)  took  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  accident,  and  it  waa  vaguely 
reported  that  the  baronet  died  from  injury 
to  the  spine  incurred  by  a  heavy  fall. 

Yet  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  Mr. 
Lane's  expiation  had  to  be  wrought  out 
with  sighs  and  self-restraint  and  unremit- 
ting toil. 


TWO  SONNETS. 


THE  SUPBR8CRIPTI0N. 

RiAD,  not  wlthont  thy  life's  most  secret  shrine, 
Nor  sittinff  by  mld-day'k  half-stagnant  stream, 
Where  hau-aonls  tarn  Ood's  connsel  to  a  dream. 

Mingling  slow  poison  with  life's  choicest  wine. 

Read,  not  where  gnest's  foot  falls  on  the  hallowed  life. 
Trampling  its  fruits  and  flowers  into  the  dust 
Read,  when  bv  night  thy  spirit  with  the  Just 

Comnmnes  for  nealmg  of  the  dayls  dark  strife. 

Then  read,  when  all  day*s  robes  are  caat,  and  prayer 
Invokes  God's  sleep  to  gnard  thy  sacred  head; 
Then,  as  on  sacramental  wine  and  bread, 

Feed  on  the  life  whose  heart  in  song  I  bare. 

What  time  I  watch  before  the  vonchsafed  Sign, 

The  doable  Passion— of  the  Cross,  and  mine. 

THE  81QNATURE. 

Know  me  at  last,  thon  Wonder,  thoa  Delight, 
Thon  dawning  Rapture  of  the  later  years, 
Thoa  more  than  recompense  for  all  the  tears 

And  yearnings  of  my  long  and  lonely  night ! 

Know  me  at  last!  I  am  the  mystic  Flower, 
Made  Tltal  by  the  thousand  sans  of  space. 
Whose  haes  are  smiles  of  the  Eternal  Face, 

Fall  grown  for  thy  sweet  hand  in  fated  hour. 

Know  me  at  last  I     I  am  the  mystic  Fire 
That  bums  all  weeds  from  consecrated  gronnd, 
The  crown  of  lleht  that  round  thy  brow  is  bound, 

Thy  unfathomed  heart's  predestinate  Desire. 

Bend  all  thy  radiance  on  me,  and  approve. 

Know  me  at  last,  at  last:  my  name  w— Lots. 
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OP  the  many  pictnresqoe  inleta  of  tbe 
Freuch  aide  of  the  English  Channel 
one  of  th«  moat  Attractive  ia  the  bay  of 
Caucale,  which  washes  a  part  of  tbe  coMta 
of  both  Normandy  and  Brittany.  With 
Granville  on  tbe  right  and  Cancale  on  the 
left  of  its  month,  it  rolls  its  tides  directly 
into  tbe  broader  Breton  sea  or  bay  of  St. 
Halo,  in  whose  throat  lie  tbe  Cfaaossey  and 
the  Channel  islaniU.  Its  ehorea,  mnie  lilce 
the  banks  of  an  inland  lake  than  of  the  sea, 
are  bordered  with  green  slopes  and  wooded 
hUls,  and  the  grain  flelda  lie  so  close  to  its 
waters  that  its  foam  is  cast  almost  at  the 
feet  of  tba  harvests. 

At  its  foot,  in  the  little  bay  of  AvranchM, 
an  offshoot  from  its  own,  rises  Mont  St.  Mi- 
chel, an  isolated  pyramid  of  rock,  whose 
summit  overlooks  a  great  part  of  the  Nor- 
man and  the  Breton  coasts,  and  la  clear 
weather  commands  the  olifis  of  Jersey.  On 
the  west  the  eye  takes  In  tbe  Groin  de  Can- 
cale, with  its  ontlyyig  fort  of  lUmains ;  next 
Vivier,  low  and  bordered  with  windmills; 
beyond  it  Mont  Dol ;  then  the  towers  and 
roofs  of  BeBDvoir,  Pas,  Moidrey,  and  Hnisnee; 
Avranches  on  its  green  ridge,  the  chnrch  of 
tbe  Val  8t.  Pair,  the  Roman  tower  of  St. 
Leooaid,  the  church  of  St.  Genets,  the  tower 
of  Dragey,  and  last  the  hilt  of  St.  Jean-le- ' 
Thomas  and  the  rock  of  Tombelaine. 


From  tbe  main-land  tbe  most  prominent 
otiject  in  tbe  view  is  Uont  8(.  Michel  itself, 
a  sombre  cone  of  gisjiite  rising  from  a  sondy 
plain  to  a  height,  inclnding  tbe  buildings 
on  its  summit,  of  about  fonr  hundred  feet. 
This  plain,  which  is  called  the  Gr&ve,  pre- 
sents many  singular  phenomena.  From  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  shores  and  the  oat- 
lying  islands  and  rocks,  the  tide  rises  here 
to  a  height  more  than  double  that  at  any 
other  point  on  the  coasL  While  the  aver- 
age rise  at  Cherbourg  daring  Bpring-tide«  is 
twenty-one  'feet,  at  Granville,  on  tbe  east 
side  of  tbe  bay  of  Caucale,  it  reaches  forty- 
flve  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Av- 
ranches,  of  which  abont  ten  sqnare  leagaes 
are  nacovered  at  low  water,  bss  so  slight  an 
incline  seaward  as  to  be  practically  level, 
and  when  the  Ude  comes  in  an  enormoas 
mass  of  water  is  poured  over  it  at  once,  so 
that  tbe  plain  is  transformed  in  a  few  min- 
utes into  an  angry  sea.  It  is  said  that  the 
iimption  is  so  rapid  dnring  the  equinoctial 
tides  that  the  swiftest  home  could  not  escape 
it  Fortunately  its  visits  are  periodically 
exact,  and  the  Gr^ve,  which  is  left  bare  four 
or  Ave  boors  each  day  between  tbe  tides,  is 
roamed  over  with  impunity  by  the  neigh- 
boribg  villagen.  At  low  tide  the  rock  is 
left  at  least  five  miles  from  the  sea. 

Tbe  Grfeve,  though  safe  to  those  who  know 
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its  wajR,  should  not  be  Tiaited  b;  the  atran* 
gi^r  without  a  guide,  for  the  sea  ia  Dot  the 
ouly  enemj  to  be  feared.  No  less  dangerous 
are  the  moviug  Hands,  or  li»et,  aft  the  cooutry 
people  call  theoi,  vrhich  none  but  an  expe- 
rienced eye  can  diatiuguiah  from  the  solid 
ground,  and  in  which  the  entrapped  travel- 
er, unlees  fortunat«  enough  to  be  promptly 
extricated,  nould  sink  to  fathondeu  depths. 
Lises,  which  are  found  oft«nest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  little  etreaniB  tbat  traveim 
the  Qriive,  may  be  produced  artiUcially  by 
beating  the  aand,  which  aoon  tisnafoima  the 
aolid  snrface  into  a  wet,  spongy  mass,  indi> 
eating  that  the  entire  plain  is  permeated 
with  water  at  no  great  depth.   ' 

Not  even  tradition  tella  when  this  tdcIi 
first  became  the  abode  of  man.  Long  be- 
fore the  Roman  domination,  when  Armorica 
was  the  centre  of  Draidism,  it  was  a  sacred 
mountain,  and  some  writers  claim  that  it 
was  the  aite  of  the  college  of  the  nine  Druid- 
esaes  to  whom  was  given  the  power  of  Iteal- 
ing  maladies,  of  extorting  the  secrets  of 
fate,  and  of  controlling  the  elements.  Hith. 
er  came  the  mariner  to  purchase  the  arrows 
which  poosesaed  the  virtue  when  shot  into 
the  sea  of  calming  storma,  and  hero  were 

*  Bvnj  y«aT,  ud  capeciiUr  on  ths  nth  or  fteptem- 
ber  (Mpoqut  de  la  fitt  patnnaM,  Mnnt  BC  lllcbel  !■ 
Tlall«d  bj  Urge  nninbm  or  ptlgrlmi.  In  18U  Ibe 
/■upaCrBnaU  «s>  CflebrMed  with  DnniDal  teremony. 
Thts  lllnHntlDn,  uuj  thai  which  roUowa,  h«*e  at>«dsl 
retennce  to  the  celebnUon  lut  Seplember. 


celebrated  the  mysteries  of  tbeGallic  Venus, 
with  Tit«8  not  unlike  those  of  the  Samo- 
thracian  Cubiri. 

What  it  waa  called  in  tboee  dark  days  is 
unknown,  but  when  the  Romans  came  the; 
erected  on  it  a  ahrine  to  Jupiter,  and  named 
it  Mons  Juvis.  With  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity some  hermits  built  cabins  and  took 
np  their  abode  there.  In  the  sixth  centary 
St.  Pair,  Bishop  of  Avronches,  furtoed  theae 
lone  dwellera  into  a  brotherhood ;  and  in  TOB, 
when  Childebert  II.  ruled  France,  Aubort, 
also  Bishop  of  Avranches,  built  a  church  and 
surrounding  cells,  and  dedicated  the  mount 
to  St.  MichaeL 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Norman  dukes 
the  monastery  prospered.  In  963  Richard 
I.  replaced  the  church  and  other  baildings 
with  finer  structures,  and  be«towed  the 
whole  upon  the  Benedictines.  It  rapidly 
increased  in  wealth  and  in  strength,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  eleveuth  century  it 
had  grown  into  an  important  fortreaa;  and 
when  William  the  Bastard  waa  about  to  as- 
sert his  claims  to  the  English  crown,  Mont 
St.  Michel  contributed  shipa  and  men  in  aid 
of  bis  ooose. 

The  fortress  remained  an  appanage  of  the 
English  ciown  until  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  king,  Philippe  Augiiste, 
who  expended  large  sums  in  atrengtheniog 
and  embellishing  it.  The  English  made 
efforts  to  recover  it,  notably  ia 
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the  jesTH  1417  and 
1423,  but  always 
unsncceBBflilly.  In 
1469  Lonia  XI. 
founded  there  thp 
kuightlj  order  of 
St.  Michael,  in  gnt- 
itnde  to  the  archan- 
gel for  haTing  pre- 
nerred  the  mount 
to  Prance  when  all 
the  rest  of  Norman- 
dy had  fallen;  and 
firom  that  time  on- 
ward were  held 
there  the  obspterH 
of  the  order,  which 
bore  the  fittinfi 
motto,  "  Immenai 
tremor  oeeani." 

Mont  St.  Michel 
Hostained  several 
Biegra  during  the 
wars  of  the  League, 
after  which  ita  his- 
tory ia  mainly 
peaceful.  It  wan 
suppressed  daring 
tlieKeTolutlou  with 
the  other  religiona 
establietimenta  of 
France,  and  was 
made  a  prison  for 
ecclesiaatics  who  re- 
fosed  to  take  the 
civia  oath.  In  1811 
it  was  converted 
into  a  central  honse 
of  correction,  s  part 
of  it  being  Teaerveil 
for  priaonen  of 
state,  and  it  was 
used  aa  such  tmtil 
a  few  yeare  ago. 
It  ia  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  few 
ecclesinetics,  who 
'occnpy  a  part  of 
the  buildings  aa  an 
orphan  asylum.  rkr*  nn  hdht  n.  iiTnun.-~Tnc  touiu-ljsot  nDoHaios. 

The  rock  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  rigee  abruptly  from  the  Gi^ve  on   pinnacle  once  gleamed  a  coloeaal  gilded  fig- 
all  sides  excepting  the  east  and  the  south-   ure  of  St.  Michael,  erected  in  the  twelfth 
east,  where  it  ia  defended  by  a  high  crene-   centnry,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  lightning 
lated  wall,  strengthened  by  ronnd  towers,    in  1788. 

Between  thiawal!  and  the  wall  of  the  abbey  From  the  exterior  gateway  a  ateep  nar- 
proper,  ^here  the  rock  has  but  a  gradual  row  street  winda  aronnd  the  aouth  aide  of 
rise,  are  crowded  the  houses  of  the  little  the  mountain  to  a  second  gate  flanked  by 
village  of  Mont  St.  Micbel.  AboTe  the  vll-  two  lowera.  At  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
lage  ia  seen  the  rock,  bearing  a  stnnted  which  is  cloaed  with  an  iron-covered  gate 
growth  of  pinea  and  evergreen  oaks;  high-  nearly  twelve  feet  high,  is  placed  one  of  the 
IT  atill  rise  the  walla  of  the  abbatial  build-  great  bombards  taken  from  the  English  in 
ings,  strengthened  with  many  bnttrewes;  the  aiege  of  1433.  These  gnne,  which  are 
and  above  all,  forming  the  apex  of  thepyra-  made  of  bars  of  iron  bonnd  together  with 
miditowersthechnrchwithitssqnare tower  iron  rings,  are  twelve  feet  in  length;  one 
and  gracefnl  Gothic  spires.     On  ita  topmost   has  a  bore  of  nineteen  and  a  half  inches,  the 
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other  of  fourteen  and  a  half.  A  steep  stair 
leads  through  the  vaulted  gateway  to  a  third 
entrance,  defended  hy  a  portcullis  and  hy 
machicolations,  which  opens  into  the  guard- 
room, whence  concealed  wickets  and  narrow 
stairways  led  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
ahbey. 

The  principal  of  the  conventual  huildings 
is  that  called  the  Merveille,  firom  its  im- 
mense size,  its  walls  measuring  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  feet  in  length  and  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  in  height.  It  has 
three  stories  of  halls,  with  a  cloister  ahove 
and  vaat  vaulted  crypts  beneath.  Of  the 
haUs,  that  called  the  SaUe  des  Chevaliers, 
where  the  knights  of  St.  Michael  held  their 
chapters,  is  the  finest.  It  is  ninety -eight 
feet  long  by  sixty-eight  wide,  and  is  divided 
into  four  naves  by  three  rows  of  columns. 
Like  the  greater  part  of  the  superstructure 
of  the  Merveille,  it  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century.  Above  it  is  the  cloister,  a  gem  of 
Gothic  architectiure,  and  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  building.  Its  win- 
dows, which  look  out  on  the  bay,  are  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  church  occupies  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  Its 
nave  and  transepts  are  in  the  massive  style 
of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  choir  is  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  flamboyant  style  extaut.  Be- 
neath the  latter  is  a  curious  crypt,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  circle  of  short  thick 
pillars  set  close  together  around  a  central 
one.  They  support  the  entire  apsis  and 
the  base  of  the  great  tower,  which  do  not 
bear  perpendicularly  on  the  main  platform 
of  the  rock.  Under  the  north  transept  is 
the  great  cistern,  excavated  in  the  solid 


rock,  from  which  the  abbey  was  supplied 
with  water. 

Under  the  buildings  upon  the  south  and 
the  west  sides  of  the  rock  are  the  subterra- 
nean dungeons,  of  which  there  are  several 
stories.  Some  of  them  are  oubliettes,  and 
many  of  them  have  fitting  names,  such  as 
the  Trap,  the  Devil's  Dungeon,  In  Pace,  etc. 
At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  larger  cav- 
erns on  the  south  side  is  shown  the  place 
where  stood  the  cage  in  which  prisoners  of 
state  were  confined.  It  was  here  that  Louis 
XY.  shut  up  Dubourg,  the  Frankfort  jour- 
nalist, to  be  devoured  by  rats,  because  he 
had  dared  to  lampoon  Madame  De  Pompa- 
dour. The  cage,  which  was  built  of  heavy 
beams  of  wood  placed  three  inches  apart, 
was  destroyed  in  1777  by  the  sons  of  Phi- 
lippe £galit^,  Duke  of  Orleans,  during  a  vis- 
it made  by  them  to  Mont  St.  Michel  in  com- 
pany with  their  ''governor/'  Madame  De 
Gfenlis. 

When  Mont  St.  Michel  became  a  house 
of  correction,  the  church,  the  cloister,  and 
other  parts  of  the  buildings  were  transfonn- 
ed  into  workshops,  and  the  sound  of  ham- 
mer and  file  was  heard  where  once  echoed 
the  clang  of  knightly  arms  and  the  voice  of 
praise.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  wooden 
platforms  and  partitions  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  place  thus  purified  has  not  since 
been  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  crim- 
inals. Every  lover  of  art  will  unite  in  the 
hope  that  this  noble  monument  of  a  period 
which  has  left  few  other  memorials  compar- 
able with  it,  this  "grandest  work  of  the 
Benedictines,'^  as  the  Marquise  de  Cr6quy 
enthusiastically  calls  it  in  her  Souvenirs, 
may  receive  henceforth  the  care  commensu- 
rate with  its  historical  and  artistic  value. 
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MECHANICAL  PROGRESS  {C(meluae<fy 
PRINTINO. 

THE  art  of  taking  an  impression  from  an 
inked  stamp  is  of  great  antiquity,  be- 
ing found  in  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  remains.  Of  yore  the  rude  king 
who  smeared  his  hand  with  red  ochre  or  the 
soot  from  a  burning  lamp,  and  then  made 
the  impression  of  his  palm  and  digits  be- 
neath a  grant  of  land,  was  a  printer  in  hia 
way  in  thus  putting  Ms  lumd  to  the  docu- 
ment. Then  came  seals,  engraved  in  relief 
or  intaglio,  and  delivering  an  impression  of 
the  design  upon  bark,  leaf,  or  skin,  either 
white  marks  on  a  dark  ground  or  dark  on  a 
light  ground,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  engraving.  Seals  containing  the  pro- 
nomens  of  the  Pharaohs,  each  in  its  car- 
touch,  rewarded  the  early  explorers  in  the 


valley  of  the  Nile,  and  more  lately  the 
stamps  and  tablets  of  the  recorders  of  the* 
cities  of  Mesopotamia  have  been  disinterred 
by  thousands.  The  impressions,  having  been 
made  in  plastic  clay,  and  then  baked,  have 
endured  without  injury  a  sepulture  of  twen- 
ty-five centuries.  They  exhibit  the  kindred 
arts  of  engraving  and  plastic  moulding.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  were  also 
used  for  giving  printed  impressions,  but 
such  memorials  are,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  less  permanent.  Some  of  the  ancient 
stamps  in  the  British  Museum  are  of  bronze, 
and  have  reversed  raised  letters,  evidently 
intended  to  print  on  bark,  papyrus,  linen,  or 
parchment. 

To  this  stage  of  progress  various  nations 
of  the  world  had  advanced,  and  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  printing,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word,  had  been  thought  of.    This 
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evidently  originated  in  China,  but  it  \b 
not  certain  that  Europe  derived  it  from 
thenoe.  The  first  notice  thai  we  find  of 
printing  is  in  the  Chinese  annals.  Du 
Halde  cites  the  following  from  the  pen  of 
the  celebrated  Emi>eror  Van  Vong,  who 
flourished  1120  years  before  Christ.  This 
was  about  the  time  of  Samuel  the  prophet, 
and  a  little  before  Codms,  the  last  of  the 
Athenian  kings. 

"  As  the  stone '  Me'  [Ink,  In  Chinese],  which  is  used 
to  hiacken  the  engraved  chanctets,  can  nerer  become 
white,  BO  a  heart  blackened  by  vice  will  ever  retain 
its  blackness." 

Other  Catholic  missionaries  concur  with 
Du  Halde  in  supposing  printing  from 
blocks  to  have  been  invented  at  least  as 
early  as  930  to  960  B.c.  The  plan  adopt- 
ed was  to  take  a  block  of  pear-tree  wood, 
squared  to  the  dimensions  of  two  pftges  of 
the  work.  On  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
block  the  written  pages  are  inverted,  and 
the  paper  rubbed  off,  leaving  the  ink  on 
the  block,  which  is  then  delivered  to  the 
engraver,  who  cuts  away  all  the  parts  not 
inked.  No  press  is  used,  but  the  surface 
being  inked  by  one  brush,  the  paper  is  laid 
upon  the  block  and  dabbed  down  by  a  dry 
brush ;  the  sheet  is  lifted,  carrying  the  ink 
with  it,  and  is  folded  with  the  blank  sides 
in,  one  side  only  being  printed;  the  folded 
edge  being  outward,  the  Chinese  or  Japa- 
nese book  looks  like  one  with  uncut  leaves. 
The  first  four  books  of  Kung-fu-tze  (Con- 
fucius) were  thus  printed  between  890  and 
9^  A.D.,  and  the  description  equally  applies 
to  the  mode  yet  practiced. 

The  same  system  was  used  in  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth  century  for  printing  play- 
ing cards  and  ornamenting  fabrics ;  later, 
the  works  known  as  olock  booka,  each  page 
being  an  engraved  block  like  those  of  the 
Chinese.    Such  was  the  BibUa  Pauperum,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  European  block  books,  com- 
piled by  Bonaventura,  the  chief  of  the  ^an- 
ciscans,  in  1260.    In  manuscript  form,  as  a 
book  of  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  illustrated 
Bible  scenes  and  passages,  this  Poor  Man's 
Bible  was  a  favorite  for  five  centuries.    It 
was  printed  as  a  block  book  about  a.d.  1400. 
The  Speculum  Humanas  SdlvoHonia  of  Koster, 
of  Haarlem,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing  has  been  hence  ascribed, 
was  also  a  block  book.  Volumes  by  the  score 
have  been  written  on  the  rival  claims  of  the 
cities  of  Mentz  and  Haarlem  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.    From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  it  would  appear  that 
Mentz  has  the  prior  right,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral verdict  in  favor  of  Gutenberg  is  cor- 
rect. 

About  the  year  1041,  a  period  when  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  was  King  of  England, 
another  forward  step  was  made  in  China. 
A  blacksmith  named  Pi-Ching  invented  a 
mode  of  printing  from  plates  formed  from 
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movable  types,  each  of  which  represented  a 
word.  The  types  were  about  the  thickness 
of  a  half  dollar,  each  had  a  word  on  its 
face,  and  they  were  arranged  in  order  on  a 
backing  plate,  to  which  they  were  attached 
by  mastic. 

The  Chinese  have  never  advanced  beyond 
ideographs^  or  word  aignSf  in  which  arbitrary 
symbols  (d)  are  made  to  represent  things, 
qualities,  or  actions.  The  language  has  no 
elasticity,  and,  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics (a  5),  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  modern  re- 
quirements. In  this  respect  it  is  like  the 
ancient  Scythic  cuneiform  («) ;  but  the  gen- 
ins  of  the  Mesopotamlan  nations  could  not 
be  thus  cramped,  and  the  language  gradu- 
ally took  on  the  syllabic  form:  the  cunei- 
form of  the  second  period  (shown  in  /)  is  a 
transition  form.  The  Persian  cuneiform  was 
substantially  syllabic.  Other  languages  of 
Asia  early  assumed  the  phonetic  form,  in 
which  signs  stood  for  sounds,  though  it  was 
many  ages  before  the  vowels  were  written 
definitely.    The  PhcBuician  (fc),  which  ia  the 
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metallic  types ;  the  Durandi  BaUonaUf 
published  by  them  in  1459,  was  the  first 
work  printed  with  cast  metal  types. 
Gutenberg  took  other  partners,  and 
published  the  Catholuxm  Jo.  de  Janua 
in  1460.  He  used  none  but  wooden 
or  out  metal  types  till  the  year  1462. 
Gutenberg  died  in  high  honor  in  the 
year  1466. 

Peter  Schoeffer,  of  Gemsheim,  the 
partner  of  Faust  and  former  workman 
of  Gutenberg,  was  the  inventor  of  cast 
types,  the  greatest  invention  of  any  of 
the  series. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the 

early  stages  of  the  art,  sheets  were 

printed  but  on  one  side,  and  the  backs 

of  the  pages  pasted  together.     The 

pages  were  without  running  title,  run- 

„     ^ .     ,  „  ^            e.      _,        J  a_-i         o—i       ning  folio,  or  direction  word.     The 
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Sotfpt    I  of\the  deliverer  (  IHolemy 


forms  were  usually  folios,  sometimes 
quartos.  The  character  was  a  rude 
Gothic  mixed  with  an  engrossing  char- 
acter, and  designed  to  imitate  hand- 
writing. Scarcely  any  division  was 
made  between  words ;  the  orthogra- 
phy was  arbitrary  and  irregular;  ab- 
breviations, in  imitation  of  cursive 
writing,  were  numerous ;  punctuation 
was  confined  to  a  double  dot  (:)  or  a 
single  one  (.),  afterward  a  stroke  (/), 
known  as  a  vtr^2e,  was  used  for  a 
slighter  pause,  and  grew  into  a  com- 
ma (,).  Capitals  were  so  sparingly 
employed  that  the  beginning  of  sen- 
tences and  proper  names  of  men  and 
places  were  not  thus  distinguished. 
This   honor  was   reserved  for   para- 
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pnfKHxoiAif  Aim  xoTraAM  wxrmro. 
h,  Moabite  Stone,     i,  Roeetta  Stone. 

basis  of  all  the  principal  alphabets  of  Eu- 
rope, had  its  twenty-two  letters  700  B.C., 
when  the  black  basalt  stone  was  used  to 
celebrate  the  successes  of  the  King  of  Moab. 
i  is  a  portion  of  the  inscription  in  hiero- 
glyphic and  demotic  from  the  Rosetta  Stone. 
That  which  the  Chinese  were  incapable  of 
doing,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  done 
by  John  Gutenberg,  who  was  bom  in  1400, 
at  Mentz.  In  company  with  Faust  and 
others  he  printed  several  works  with  wood- 
en types  and  wooden  blocks :  the  Alejoandri 
Oalli  Doetrinale  and  Petri  Hiepani  Traetaiua 
in  1442 ;  and  subsequently  the  Tabula  Alpha^ 
betioaf  Catholioon  Donati  OrammaHaif  and  the 
Confeseionalia,  In  1450  the  Bible  of  637 
leaves  was  printed  by  Gutenberg  and  Faust 
with  cut  metallic  types.  Faust  retired  fix>m 
partnership  with  Gutenberg  in  1455  and  be- 
came allied  with  Schoeffer,  and  they  pub- 
lished in  1457  the  Codex  Pealmarum  with  cut 


a  column  \  On   nated  capitals  might  be  put  in  by 
hand. 

This  was  soon  changed.  The  era  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Albert  Diirer,  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Angelo,  and  Vandyck,  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Gudileo,  Kepler,  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Bacon,  could  not  long  endure  me- 
diocrity. The  type-founders  and  printers 
were  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  their  work 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of 
sharpness  and  color.  The  letters  of  their 
books  have  a  vivid  blackness  that  makes 
one  who  takes  an  occasional  excursion  into 
black-letter  wonder  where  they  obtained  their 
ink.  The  color  of  our  pages  is  gray  and  rusty 
in  comparison. 

In  celebrating  the  achievements  of  the 
century  we  will  not  claim  that  we  print 
better,  but  we  do  it  more  easily  and  much 
faster ;  while  we  handle  with  great  appre- 
ciation and  respect  the  works  of  our  worthy, 
{>atient,  and  persevering  predecessors,  they 
would  view  with  admiration  mixed  with 
awe  the  towering  structure  of  Hoe,  or  the 
compact  perfecting  presses  which  print  from 
a  web  of  paper  fivm  one  to  three  miles  long, 
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and  deliver  in  piles  at  the  rate  of  12,000  per 
houi.  They  might  think,  aa  the  doctors  of 
Paris  did  of  Fanst,  when  they  considered, 
from  the  cheapness  of  his  books  and  the  ex- 
act correspondence  of  their  pages,  that  he 
was  in  league  with  the  Evil  One. 

The  art  of  printing  was  scattered  over 
Europe  when  the  city  of  Mentz  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Archbishop  Adolphus,  of 
Nassau,  in  1462.  Within  the  next  decade 
the  Caxton  press  was  set  up  at  Westminster, 
and  that  of  Theobaldus  Manutius  at  Venice. 
.£sop's  Fables,  by  Caxton,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  book  with  its  leaves 
numbered. 

Italic,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  fonts 
were  cast,  letters  were  pruned  of  their  irreg- 
ularities and  excrescences,  and  order  was 
gradually  introduced  and  concurred  in. 

The  Aldine  classics  are  celebrated  in  prose 
and  verse ;  in  the  latter  by  Alexander  Pope 
among  others.  The  Aldine  "  Livy^'  was  per- 
haps the  first  perfect  book,  as  a  modem 
printer  might  say.  This  press  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  descendants  of  Aldus  for  nearly 
a  century. 

Catch^tford$  at  the  foot  of  the  page  were 
first  used  in  Venice  by  Vindeline  di  Spori. 
They  have  but  lately  been  abolished.  Sig- 
natures  to  sheets  were  used  by  Zorat  at  Mi- 
lan in  1470. 

A  new  light  dawned  upon  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  avidity  with  which  the  pages 
of  the  printer  were  seized  and  read  shows 
that  an  unsuspected  yearning  for  knowledge 
possessed  th^  minds  of  the  people.  From 
this  time  the  current  was  uncontrollable, 
and  the  refuges  of  lies  being  undermined, 
commenced  to  totter  and  fall,  and  some  oth- 
ers are  yet  toppling  and  falling  from  time  to 
time. 

Germany  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  as  it  did  seventy -seven 
years  afterward,  when  the  deputies  of  thir- 
teen imperial  towns  protested  against  the  de- 
cree of  the  Diet  of  Spires.  The  previous  at- 
tempts at  reform  in  England  and  Bohemia 
were  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and, 
though  not  fruitless,  were  apparently  quell- 
ed. Italy  during  the  Renaissance,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the 
home  of  arts  and  letters.  Of  the  various 
editions  of  books  published  in  the  sixteenth 
century  one-half  were  Italian,  and  one-half 
of  these  Venetian.  One-seventeenth  were 
English. 

f^  At  Venice  was  printed  the  first  newspaper, 
the  Gazette  de  Veniee,  about  1563,  during  the 
war  with  the  Turks;  the  Gazette  de  France 
appeared  in  April,  1631 ;  the  London  Gazette 
in  1642 ;  the  Dublin  News-LeUerf  1685 ;  the 
Boston  KewS'Letterf  1704;  the  first  German 
newspaper,  1715 ;  the  first  in  Philadelphia, 
1719 ;  in  Holland,  17^  The  growth,  mis- 
sion, and  power  of  the  press  are  to  be  consid- 
ered elsewhere. 
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The  first  press  in  America  was  in  Mexico. 
The  Manual  for  Adults  was  printed  on  it 
about  1550,  by  Juan  Cromberger,  who  was 
probably  the  first  printer  in  America.  The 
second  press  was  at  Lima,  in  1586.  The 
press  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  es- 
tablished in  January,  1639,  by  Stephen  Daye. 
The  college  was  censor  till  1662,  when  licens- 
ers were  appointed.  In  1755  the  press  was 
free.  A  psalter  in  the  English  and  Indian 
languages  was  printed  upon  this,  1709.  The 
press  still  prospers  as  the  ^*  University  Press.'' 

Printing-presses  were  established  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  in  1709;  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  1726 ;  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
1729;  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1730; 
Newport,  Bhode  Island,  1732 ;  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  1751 ;  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  1752; 
Newbem,  North  Carolina,  1755 ;  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  1756;  Savannah,  Georgia, 
1763 ;  Quebec,  Canada,  1764.  The  first  press 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  at  Cincinnati, 
1793 ;  west  of  the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis, 
180a 

TTPE. 

The  fonts  of  the  earlier  printers,  as  we 
have  said,  had  a  quaint  old  Gothic  charac- 
ter, with  various  curious  tails  and  inflec- 
tions, in  imitation  of  the  secretary  hand  of 
the  period.  Schoeffer  took  the  best  hand- 
writing of  his  time  for  his  model.  The  let- 
ters gradually  became  more  formal  and  com- 
pact, with  fewer  exuberances  of  flourish  and 
abbreviations.  It  was  some  time  before  Ital- 
ian taste  triumphed  over  German  quaint- 
ness ;  but  the  change  was  made  with  more 
speed  than  one  might  suppose  would  have 
been  the  case,  considering  what  a  close  cor- 
poration it  was  that  owned  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  the  tight  little  city,  with  its  tall 
houses,  dark,  narrow  streets,  and  its  strong- 
ly built  bastioned  walls  frowning  upon  the 
Biver  Bhine  and  the  adjacent  hill.  When 
the  archbishop  with  weapons  of  this  world 
scattered  the  coterie  of  printers  it  was  like 
the  sending  forth  of  the  foxes  and  fire- 
brands of  Samson,  which  carried  conflagra- 
tion into  the  fields  of  the  Philistines. 

In  1465  Schweynheym  and  Pannartz,  who 
printed  first  at  Subiaco,  and  afterward  at 
Bome,  introduced  a  new  tyi>e,  very  closely 
resembling  Boman.  It  was  professedly  de- 
rived from  the  best  handwriting  of  the  age 
of  Augustus ;  and  in  their  Commentary  of  De 
Lyra  on  the  Bible,  1471,  are  to  be  found  the 
first  Greek  types  worthy  of  the  name.  Su- 
biaco was  the  first  place  in  Italy  where  print- 
ing was  practiced.  In  1468  Ginther  Zainer 
printed  tft  Augsburg  the  first  book  in  Ger- 
many with  Boman  type. 

Boman  letters  were  first  used  in  England 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Caxton's  foreman  and 
successor.  He  employed  them  for  distin- 
guishing remarkable  words  or  passages,  as 
is  now  done  with  ItdUc 
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TheobaldoB  Manntins  (Aldns)  intiodnced 
the  Italic  about  1476:  this  is  believed  to 
have  been  imitated  £rom  the  handwriting 
of  Petrarch.  This  type  was  first  known  as 
Venetian;  by  the  Germans  as  Cureive,  The 
first  book  printed  in  Italic  was  in  1501,  with 
the  title,  Virgiliua;  Venet;  apudAldum* 

In  1476  Aldus  cast  a  Greek  alphabet,  and 
printed  a  Greek  book.  The  Pentateuch 
was  printed  in  Hebrew  at  Soncino,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  1482.  Irish  characters  were 
introduced  by  Nicholas  Walsh,  chancellor 
of  8t.  Patrick's,  in  1571. 

Aldus's  Greek  type  and  books  were  made 
by  the  assistance  of  Greek  fugitives  from 
Constantinople,  which  had  been  captured 
by  Mohammed  H.  in  1453,  since  which  the 
area  of  Turkish  domination  had  been  oon- 
tinuaUy  extending.  Aldus  finished  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Latin  classics  in  1494.  Some 
of  his  Gi«ek  works  were  interleaved  with 
Latin  translations. 

In  1500  he  printed  the  first  part  of  his 
polyglot  Bible,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Lat- 
in being  on  the  same  page. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  English  Ian- 
:guage  was  a  translation  of  the  BecueU  dee 
Hi9Unre9  de  Troyea  of  Le  Fevre,  by  Margaret, 
sister  of  Edwaxd  IV.  of  England.  When 
the  princess  married  Charles  the  Bold,  Will- 
iam Caxton  was  one  of  her  household,  and 
is  understood  to  have  assisted  in  the  trans- 
lation, as  also  in  the  setting  up  and  print- 
ing, which  were  done  at  Cologne,  1471.  Cax- 
ton moved  a  few  years  afterward  to  England, 
where,  in  1474,  he  printed  the  Oame  of  Cheaae, 
the  first  book  printed  in  England. 

For  some  centuries  each  printer  was  a 
law  unto  himself  as  to  forms  and  face  sizes 
of  letters,  height  of  tyx>e,  relation  of  face 
to  body,  and  composition  of  type-metal.  In 
course  of  time  the  most  tastefiil  superseded 
those  which  had  less  excellence,  and  some- 
thing like  order  was  initiated.  Without 
citing  the  successive  changes  and  attempts 
at  uniformity,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
American  and  English  xnractioes  approxi- 
mate in  the  names  of  the  various  fonts  and 
the  sizes  of  body,  from  the  small  diamond, 
which  has  205  ems  to  a  foot,  to  canon,  which 
has  18^  ems  in  that  length.  The  agreement 
is  not  absolute,  nor  do  even  the  American 
type-foundries  have  precisely  the  same 
standard.  The  French  standard  was  es- 
tablished in  1730.  The  height  to  paper  of 
the  Bruce  type  is  -j^  of  an  inch;  other 
foundries  make  the  height  |^  of  an  inch. 

The  number  of  punches  in  the  Imperial 
Printing-office  at  Paris  was  361,000  in  1660. 
It  has  fonts  of  fifty-six  Eastern  l&nguages, 
and  sixteen  European  languages  which  do 
not  use  the  Roman  character. 

The  "Sp^imen  Album"  of  Monsieur  C. 
Derriey,  of  Paris  (1862),  afibrds  the  most 
beautiful  and  graceftil  examples  of  the  art 
of  the  type  cutter,  founder,  and  printer.     It 


may  fairly  be  said  that  the  forms,  disposi- 
tion of  parts,  accuracy  of  apposition  and 
register — ^the  latter  especially  noticeable  in 
the  chromo  printing — ^have  never  been  ex- 
celled. 

The  scheme  of  a  font  is  the  proportion  of 
the  respective  sorts;  an  approximate  esti- 
mate may  be  given,  but  diflferent  kinds  of 
work  require  different  proportions ;  for  in- 
stance, indexes,  dictionaries,  and  directories 
are  hard  on  sorts,  as  they  require  so  unusual- 
ly large  a  proportion  of  capitals  and  points. 

In  a  font  of  500  pounds : 

Lower-case  letters Mi  poondfl. 

Points  and  referenceB 90  " 

Figures U  " 

Capitals 8T  " 

Small  capitals 17  " 

Braceft,  dashes,  and  fractions ....  18  ^ 

Spaces  and  qaadratB 98  " 

Italic 8T  " 

For  French  or  Italian  the  above  would  be 
deficient  in  accented  letters.  Fonts  for  spe- 
cial work  also  contain  numerous  sorts  not  in 
the  above,  such  as  superior  and  inferior  let- 
ters in  capitals  and  lower-case,  superior  fig- 
ures in  Arabic  or  Roman,  prime  letters,  arbi- 
trary signs  used  in  arithmetical,  astronom- 
ical, botanical,  chemical,  classic,  commercial, 
mathematical,  musical,  and  other  works. 

Almost  every  science  has  symbols  of  its 
own.  Algebra  has  one  set,  chemistry  anoth- 
er. For  a  dictionary  which  attempts  to 
represent  the  minute  shades  of  pronuncia- 
tion a  great  number  are  required.  Thus  in 
Webster  or  Worcester,  what  with  letters 
with  dots  above  and  dots  below,  lines  above, 
below,  and  across,  there  are  probably  100 
additional  characters.  Some  foreign  lan- 
guages have  very  complicated  alphabets. 
The  Qreek,  with  its  ''  accents''  and  *^  breath- 
ings," requires  about  200.  Formerly  there 
were  so  many  logotypes  and  abbreviations 
as  to  require  750  sorts.  The  Oriental  alpha- 
bets are  complex.  The  Hebrew,  with  the 
Masoretic  points,  requires  about  300  sorts, 
many  differing  only  by  a  point,  stroke,  or 
angle.  The  Arabic  has  quite  as  many.  In 
Robinson's  Hebrew  lexicon  eight  or  ten  Ori- 
ental languages  appear,  and  required  3000 
sorts,  distributed  through  at  least  forty 
cases. 

After  all,  this  is  simple  compared  with 
the  Chinese,  which  has  no  letters,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  word,  no  sign  which  represents 
a  mere  sound,  but  has  an  arbitrary  symbol 
for  each  word  in  the  language. 

The  Chinese  dictionary  shows  43,496s 
words;  of  these  13,000  are  irrelevant,  and 
consist  of  signs  which  are  ill  formed  and  ob- 
solete. For  ordinary  use  4000  signs  suffice. 
Kung-fu-tze  can  be  read  with  a  knowledge 
of  S^OO.  There  are  214  root-signs,  so  to 
speak,  which  indicate  the  pronunciation 
and  form  keys  or  radiedls,  called  by  the  Chi- 
nese tribunals.  Each  character  is  a  word, 
and  the  actual  number  is  vastly  increased 
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The  nnmber  of  lett«n  in  tlie  following 
alphabata  is  thna  given  in  Ballhom's  Oraat- 
matograpky  (Trnbuet  and  Co.,  1861): 


H«br«w 

n 

M 

n 

Ethloplc 

8n« 

J»P«n««i 

K 
K 

n 
u 

AreMo 

oSar::::: 

■1 

M 

I)lpe-foiai^g  u  the  invention  of  Peter 
Scboeffer,  and  no  important  improvement 
on  his  mode  seema  to  have  oceorred  to  the 
printen  for  several  centnriej.  In  eariy 
times  aU  the  opeiationa,  fh>m  the  engmving 
of  the  pimches,  etriking  the  matrices,  and 
eastiiig  the  type,  down  to  the  binding  of  the 
book,  were  carried  on  within  the  same  estab- 
lishment. Gallon  seems  to  have  regarded 
himself  as  well  supplied,  having  five  fonte. 
Type-founding  was  a  separate  hnunets  in 
England  in  1637. 

"Hie  "Caalon"  type-foundry,  established 
in  London  in  1716,  is  still  known  by  that 

The  flrst  type-founder  in  America  was 
Christopher  Saur,  of  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  first  font  cast  was  of  German 
type,  about  1735.  In  1T6S  a  foundry  was 
established  in  Boston,  bnt  did  not  snceeed. 
Abel  Bnell,  of  Killingworth,  Connecticut, 
succeeded  eo  far  as  good  work  was  oon- 
oemed,  hut  was  prevented  by  a  tnrbnlent 
disposition  and  by  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, which  supervened,  and  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part,  ftom  pursuing  the  huai- 
ness  to  a  successful  issue.  Just  before  the 
war  of  the  Bevolation  he  was  one  of  the 
party  who  destroyed  the  leaden  atatne  of 
Oeorge  III.  in  the  Bowling  Green,  New  York, 
and  was  discovered  at  hie  house  melting  np 
the  lead  into  type-metal,  so  as  to  pnt  his 
Majesty  to  work  disseminating  information. 
A  piece  of  the  head  of  this  statue,  with 
some  punches  and  matrices,  was  fonnd  many 
years  afterward  in  the  anunnnitiou  cheat 
of  an  old  field-piece  to  which  Bnell  had  been 
attached  during  the  war. 

The  American  provincee  bad  a  bard  and 
generally  nnsnccessfnl  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence in  business  before  the  idea  of  po- 
litical independence  seems  to  have  oocnned 
to  them.  No  venture  in  type-founding  was 
Bnccessfnl  till  about  1798,  when  Binney  and 
Bonaldson  established  themselves  by  Slate 
aid  in  Philadelphia.  The  type  -  founding 
tools  and  materiala  imported  by  Dr.  Beqja- 


The  old  hand-mould  and  spoon  reigned 
supreme  till  1638,  when  the  fint  suoeesBfUl 
type-casting  machine  was  invented  by  Da- 
vid Bruce,  Jun.,  of  New  York.  Machines  for 
oaerting  a  nnmber  of  types  simnltaneonely, 
projecting  &om  a  common  spme  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb,  had  been  invented  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Europe,  but  no  success  attended 

David  Bruce's  machine  is  the  model  of  all 
American  and  many  European  type-casting 
machines.  The  great  diSlcnlty  experienced 
in  the  development  of  the  machine  was  in 
the  foct  that  the  resulting  type  waa  porous 
and  abont  fifteen  per  cent,  lighter  than  the 
hand-made,  each  of  which  was  fbrmed  by  a 
peculiar  spaamodic  Jerk  given  by  the  found- 
er to  the  mould  as  he  poured  in  the  metal. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  condense  the  metal 
and  expel  air.     In  the  Bruce  machine  the 


metal  is  kept  fluid  by  a  gas  jet  beneath, 
and  is  projected  into  the  mould  by  a  pump, 
the  spout  of  which  is  in  front  of  the  metal 
pot.  Each  revolution  of  the  craijc  brings 
the  mould  up  to  the  spont,  where  it  receiven 
a  charge  of  metal ;  it  flies  back  with  it ;  the 
top  of  the  moold  opens,  and  the  type  falls 
out.  Thematrixcontainingthelelterisheld 
by  a  spring  against  the  mould  opposite  to 
the  opening  at  which  the  metal  is  it^ected, 
and  the  rate  of  making  is  abont  100  per  min- 
ute for  average-siEed  type. 

After  casting,  the  jtt  or  auTplns  metal  at 
the  foot  of  the  type,  and  which  formed  the 
ingate  of  the  mout^  is  broken  oflf,  the  sidec 
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of  the  type  are  rubbed  on  a  grit-stone,  they 
are  set  np  regularly  in  sticks,  corrected  for 
inequalities,  a  groove  planed  in  the  middle 
of  the  base,  forming  what  are  known  as  feet. 
The  proportion  of  each  letter  for  a  font  of 
given  weight  is  arranged  in  a  galley  six  by 
four  and  a  half  inches,  and  forms  what  is 
known  as  a  type-founder's  page.  This  is 
papered  and  marked  with  the  kind  of  let- 
ter contained. 

Printing  types  were  first  electrotyped 
with  copper  in  1850,  and  have  lately  been 
nickel-plated. 

TYPE  SBTTING  AND  DISTRIBUTINO  1IACHINE8. 

It  is  now  Just  about  fifty  years  since  the 
first  type-setting  apparatus  was  invented, 
and  a  thoroughly  successful  machine  has 
not  yet  been  introduced.  Great  hopes  have 
been  formed  from  time  to  time  as  one  ma- 
chine after  another  has  been  announced, 
and  several  of  thescT  have  done  very  fair 
work.  As  mechanical  contrivances  they 
have  been  quite  ingenious,  and  have  worked 
with  a  degree  of  precision  which  made  us 
think  again  and  again  that  the  goal  had 
been  reached  at  last.  And  yet  to-day  but 
few  such  machines  are  in  use,  and  they  only 
on  a  class  of  plain  work  where  the  number 
of  sorts  is  limited.  A  machine  must  of 
course  include  capitals,  lower-case,  points, 
and  figures ;  it  can  not  be  very  efficient  withr 
out  small  capitals  and  italics,  but  each  ad- 
dition to  its  capability  for  variety  of  work 
ailds  greatly  to  its  complexity.  After  all,  it 
is  a  race  between  fingers  traveling  from 
the  stick  to  the  boxes  of  the  case  and 'back 
again,  and  fingers  beating  upon  the  keys  of 
the  machine.  The  latter  would  of  course 
carry  the  day,  as  the  average  travel  of  the 
baud  after  a  letter  is  twelve  inches  from  the 
stick,  and  the  travel  on  the  key-board  of 
the  machine  is  considerably  less  than  one- 
lialf  this,  but  there  are  so  many  little  nice- 
ties to  be  observed  in  spacing  the  words 
and  Justifying  the  lines,  work  which  is  done 
by  the  skillful  printer  as  he  sets  up  the  line, 
but  which,  with  machine-set  type,  must  be 
done  afterward,  when  the  line  of  type  is 
broken  into  lengths  for  the  measure  of  the 
work,  and  then  Justified  by  apacea.  Type- 
setting machines  have  separate  pockets  or 
<f  alleys  for  each  wrty  and  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement is  such  that  on  touching  the  key, 
arranged  with  others  like  the  key-board  of 
a  piano  or  concertina,  the  end  type  of  the 
row  is  displaced,  and  is  conducted  in  a  chan- 
nel or  by  a  tape  to  a  composing-stick, 
where  the  types  are  arranged  in  regular' 
order  in  a  line  of  indefinite  length,  and  from 
whence  they  are  removed  in  successive  por- 
tions to  a  justifying-stick,  in  which  they  are 
spaced  out  to  the  proper  length  of  line  re- 
quired. 

Three  machines  of  this  character  were  ex- 
hiV)ited  at  the  Paris  Exjiosition  in  1855. 


Of  the  American  machines  that  of  Alden 
has  perhaps  excited  most  attention.  The 
persistence  of  the  inventor  for  seventeen 
years  in  the  endeavor  to  perfect  his  inven- 
tion, and  his  death,  in  1859,  when  success 
appeared  to  be  crowning  his  efforts,  afford 
one  more  interesting  item  to  the  history  of 
invention  when  it  shall  come  to  be  written. 
His  machine  has  types  arranged  around  the 
circumference  of  a  horizontal  wheel,  which 
rotates  slowly,  carrying  with  it  fingers  which 
pick  up  the  proper  types  from  their  respect- 
ive cells.  The  ordinary  types  are  used,  with 
the  exception  that  each  has  its  i>eculiar  nick 
on  one  side,  which  wUl  enable  the  fellow- 
machine  to  4i8<!nxQinate  when  distribuHiig 
the  type. 

In  the  distributing  process  the  dead  mat- 
tar  is  placed  on  a  bed  to  the  right  of  the  key 
cylinder,  and  is  taken  up  line  by  line  as  each 
is  exhausted.  The  types  are  taken  up  by 
distributing  transits  in  the  revolving  wheel, 
selected  by  means  of  the  nicks,  and  then 
transferred  by  way  of  the  channels  to  the 
respective  type  pockets.  Extra  spaces,  etc., 
are  tipped  out  at  the  end  of  the  channel. 
Unnicked  type  are  thrown  into  a  separate 
box,  italics  into  another. 

Ajiother  instance  may  be  given :  the  Kas- 
tenbein  composing  machine,  in  which  com- 
mon types  are  used,  each  sort  being  arranged 
vertically  in  a  series  of  tubes,  like  the  pipes 
of  an  organ.  As  a  letter  key  of  the  key- 
board is  struck,  the  lever  connecting  with 
the  particular  letter  tube  opens  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube,  and  allows  the  lowest  type 
in  the  rank  to  fall  into  a  groove  which  con- 
ducts it  to  the  slide  where  the  letters  are 
assembled  in  a  long  line,  and  whence  they 
are  taken  by  the  compositor's  rule  and  Jus- 
tified. 

The  distributing  machine  reverses  this 
method.  The  dead  matter  is  placed  on  a  bed, 
each  line  is  cut  off  and  the  types  raised  eeri- 
atim  so  that  they  can  be  read  by  the  observ- 
er. The  corresponding  key  on  the  key-board 
being  depressed,  the  type  is  pushed  into  its 
appropriate  tube,  ready  for  supplying  the 
composing  machine. 

Printers  have  been  wont  to  boast  that  a 
practical  type  composing  and  jusHfjfing  ma- 
chine presented  a  problem  which  even  Yan- 
kee ingenuity  and  persistence  could  not 
solve ;  but  in  view  of  the  progress  made  iu 
this  direction  during  the  last  decade,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  complete  success 
will  be  achieved  in  the  near  future. 

Still  later  machines  for  composing  and 
distributing,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Pat ^o,  are 
now  exhibiting  in  New  York,  and  work  well. 
It  remains,  however,  to  be  determined  wheth- 
er or  not  the  capital  invested  in  them  and 
the  casualties  incident  to  complicated  and 
delicate  machinery  will  discourage  their  use 
in  place  of  compositors,  who  own  them- 
selves, are  always  ready,  and  for  whom  sub- 
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STEREOTrPINO. 

The  art  of  cuting  eolid  metallic  p1at«s 
from  type  wu  inveiitod  by  Witllam  G)ed, 
a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  in  1731.  The 
platea  ordered  by  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford 
for  an  edition  of  the  Bible  were  mntilated 
by  JeaJona  printers  and  thTOwn  aside  —the 
old  tale  of  narrow-minded  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance. Ged'a  plan  was  the  platUr  procem, 
bnt  after  its  abandoDment  Heveral  otber 
means  were  tried  before  the  plaster  was  le- 
BniDed. 

Caiei  (Prance,  1T93)  had  a  plan  of  daah- 
ing  down  the  inverted  fbrm  upon  a  surface 
of  hot  lead  Jnst  in  the  act  of  solidifying. 
The  OBBt  thus  obtained  wm  used  in  the 
some  way  to  obtain  a  cameo  impreasli 
a  printing  enrface.  IMdot's  plan  Gonsist«d 
in  casting  types  of  a  hard  alloy,  and  press- 
ing them  into  a.  surface  of  pQt«  lead.  This 
was  brought  down  upon  a  paper  tray  of 
molten  type-metal  Just  in  the  act  of  solid- 
i^ng.  The  .^Uik  Monlidy  Magati»e  of 
January,  1799,  comments  on  this  plan.  Her- 
ham  set  np  the  form  in  copper  matrioes,  and 
look  a  east  there&om  in  type-metaL  These 
three  plans  were  French. 

Stereotyping  was  introdnced  into  the 
United  States  by  David  Bruce,  of  New  York, 
in  1613.  The  Urst  work  cost  in  America 
was  Uie  New  Testament,  in  bonrgeoie,  in 
1S14. 

In  the  pUuter  proeen  of  stereotyping  the 
type  is  set  np  with  spaces,  qnadratA,  and 
leads  which  come  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
type.  Ouard-lines  and  bearers  ore  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  page  and  at  interrols  of 
tbe  type  lines  to  support  the  plate  during 
flnishing.  The  type  is  then  oiled,  and  in- 
closed by  a  flask  to  bold  within  bounds  the 
fluid  plaster,  which  is  poured  upon  the  face 
of  the  fbrrn,  and  worked  in  between  the  let- 
ters by  a  roller  covered  with  Qonnel  and 
leather.  The  plaster  soon  sets,  and  the 
mould  is  corefally  nused  by  screws  which 
lift  it  vertically  from  the  fonn.  The  stereo- 
type plate  is  then  cast  from  the  plaster 
mvuld,  which  is  done  by  inclosing  the 
mould  in  a  box  and  plunging  it  into  the 
bath  of  molten  metaL    The  casting  pan  is 


of  iron,  consisting  of  a  tray  and  a  Ud,  the 
latter  havii));  at  its  comers  gaps  for  the 
metal  to  flow  in.  Each  pan  has  an  iron 
'plate  or  floater  three -eighths  of  an  inch 


thick,  which  fits  within  it.  Upon  this  plate 
the  mould  is  laid  face  downward.  The 
cover  is  chalked  and  secured  by  a  yoke  and 
screw.  The  pan  is  swung  over  the  pot,  and 
lowered  on  to  the  metal  so  as  to  become 
heated,  then  depressed  so  that  the  metal 
flows  in  at  the  comers  and  forces  it«elf  be- 
tween ^ejlixiter  and  mokUL  When  the  pan 
is  filled  it  is  submerged,  and  left  till  the 
bnbbling  has  ceased.    It  is  now  swung  over 


the  water-trongh  and  cooled.  The  oast  is 
knocked  out  of  the  pan,  the  snrroiiuding 
metal  broken  off,  and  tbe  stereotype  freed 
&om  the  pisster. 

The  plate  is  then  finished  by  trimming 
the  edges,  laying  It  on  its  face,  and  shaving 
lit  tbe  back  to  bring  it  to  an  even  thick- 
less.  The  bearers  are  cat  away  with  a 
chisel  and  mallet,  the  heads  trimmed,  and 
the  sides  beveled  with  a  plane  upon  tbe 
shooting-board.  The  plat«  is  then  careAilly 
examined  and  faults  repaired. 

In  the  (day  proemi  a  plastic  comiwsition 
of  fine  clay  and  plaster  of  Paris,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  gum  -  arable  water,  is 
spread  with  a  trowel  to  the  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  upon  a  plat«  which  Is 
secured  to  a  &ame  shown  in  the  drawing  as 
hinged  like  a  tympon  to  tbe  press  bed.  The 
form  Is  laid  face  upward  on  the  bed,  the 
fiwe  of  the  type  is  bmsbed  over  with  ben- 
zine, covered  with  a  cloth  and  paper,  the 
tympan  is  turned  down  upon  tbe  form,  tbe 
'un  under  the  platen,  and  an  impression 
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token  Bufflciently  deep  to  cause  the  clay  to 
flow  into  tlie  blank  spaces  and  give  the  gen- 
eral ontliuea  of  the  type.  The  press  is  then 
opened,  the  oloth  and  papec  removed,  and 
aieo  any  snperflaone  material  vrhich  baa  been 
thrown  up  by  the  flnt  presanre,  and  wonld 
be  likely  to  bind.  The  press  is  again  cloeed, 
and  a  complete  impieaaion  taken,  imbedding 
the  type  in  the  plastic  material  to  the  de- 
sired extent,  liiis  process  is  nsually  re- 
peated one  or  more  times  in  order  to  give 
a  snfflcient  depth  to  the  cupi  of  the  letters. 
The  metallic  plate  carrying  this  munld  is  re- 
A>ved  &om  the  press,  and  the  mould  hard- 
ened by  drying.  When  diy  it  is  set  afloat 
faoe  npward  in  a  vat  of  melted  type-metal 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  same  temperatnre 
as  the  metal.  A  wire  somewhat  thicker  than 
a  finished  stereotype  plate,  and  bent  so  as  to 
suTTonnd  three  sides  of  the  moold,  is  placed 
on  the  plate,  and  a  second  plate  is  clamped 
over  the  wire,  as  in  a  monlder's  flaek.  The 
whole  is  then  put  in  a  trongh,  the  open  edge 
of  the  monld  upward,  and  the  metal  ponred 
in.  The  casting  is  cooled  by  pouring  water 
on  the  plate  containing  the  mould.  When 
the  flask  is  opened  the  metal  adheres  t«  the 
monlil,  which  is  removed  by  wetting  and 
brushing.  The  plate  is  then  planed,  trimmed, 
aud  dressed  up  for  use. 

Curved  plates  fot  cylinders  are  made  team 
a  flat  form  by  using  a  sheet  of  spring  steel 
of  the  desired  curvature  for  a  monld  plate, 
which  is  spread  Sat  on  the  tympan,  and  the 
plastic  material  is  applied  upon  what  is  to 
be  the  concave  side.  After  the  impressiofi  is 
taken  the  sheet  is  released,  and  resumes  its 
normal  cnrvatnre,  bending  the  plastic  mould 
with  it.  The  face  of  the  plate  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  distorted,  the  stereotype  appea> 
ing  as  if  taken  fraia  type  a  little  more  con- 
densed one  way  than  that  aotnally  employ- 
ed in  the  form. 

The  papier-matM  process  is  very  expedi- 
tious, and  is  generally  naed  on  daily  papen 
of  large  oiiculation.     A  paper  matrix  Is 
formed  by  spreading  paste  over  a  sheet  of 
moderately  Ibick  nndxed  paper  and  cover- 
ing it  with  sncces^ve  slmts  of  tissue-pa- 
per, each  careful- 
ly patted  down 
smooth;  the  pack 
is  then  dampeik- 
ed.     The  face  of 
the  type  is  oiled, 
I  the  smooth  sur- 

face  of  the  pa- 
per treated  with 
I  powdered  French 

chalk,  and   laid 
I  npoD  the  type. 

A   linen   rag    is 
wett«d,     vrang 
ont,  and  laid  over 
■»niBo-i»aL»— pAnim  luoBt    the    paper,   and 
nuxau.  dabbed   on    the 


back  with  a  beating  brush  so  as  to  drive 
tbe  soft  paper  into  all  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  letters  of  the  form.  Bemove 
the  cloth,  lay  a  reinforce  sheet  of  damp 
matrix  paper  upon  tbe  back  of  the  ma- 
trix, and  beat  again  to  perfect  the  impres- 
sion and  unite  the  snrfaces  of  the  two. 
For  large  establiahments  a  matrix  Tolling 
machine  is  used.  A  double  thickness  of 
blanket  is  placed  upon  the  matrix,  the  form 
and  matrix  laid  in  apress,  and  screwed  down 
tight.  The  lighted  gas  heats  the  press  and 
the  form,  and  dries  the  paper  matrix.  Tbe 
press  is  nnscrewed,  tbe  matrix  removed,  and 
it  is  warmed  on  the  moulding  press.     The 


matrix  is  then  placed  in  the  previously  heat 
ed  iron  casting  mould,  and  a  casting  gauge 
to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  stereo- 
type plate  is  placed  upon  it  This  extends 
arooud  three  aides  of  the  matrix,  the  other 
being  left  open  to  serve  as  a  gat«  at  which 
the  molten  metal  is  poured  in.  The  cover 
is  screwed  tight,  the  mould  tipped  to  bring 
the  month  up,  and  the  metal  poured.  When 
the  metal  is  let  the  monld  is  opened  and  the 
matrix  removed.  Tbe  plate  is  then  trimmed 
and  otherwise  prepared  in  the  nsoal  man- 

ElfCntOTTPINO. 
JSUetrotjiping  is  an  application  of  the  art 
of  electroplating,  which  originated  with 
Tolta,  Cruikshank,  and  Wollsston  abont 
leoO-l.  In  1838  Spencer,  of  London,  made 
casts  of  coins  and  impressions  in  intaglio 
from  the  matrices  thus  formed.  In  the  same 
year  Jaoobi,  of  Doipat,  in  Rnsaia,  made  casta 
by  electro-deposition,  which  caused  him  to 
be  pnt  is  charge  of  the  work  of  gilding  the 
dome  of  St.  Isaac's  at  St.  Petersburg.  Elec- 
trotyping  originated  with  Hr.  Joseph  A. 
Admns,  a  wood-engraver  of  New  York,  who 
made  casts  in  1839-41  Irom  wood-cuts,  some 
engravings  being  printed  from  electrotype 
plates  in  the  latter  year.  lAny  improve- 
ments in  detail  have  been  added  since  to 
the  process  as  well  as  the  appliances.    Uui- 
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ray  introduced  gnphibe  as  a  coatiug  for  tbe 
forms  aad  moulds. 

ne  process  of  electrotrping  is  as  foUowa ; 
The  form  is  locked  up  very  tight,  and  is 
then  coated  with  a  surface  of  graphite,  com- 
Qionly  kuowD  as  btadc-lead;  but  this  is  a  mis' 
aomer.  This  is  usnallj  put  on  with  a  bnuh, 
and  HMj  1i«  done  veiy  evenly  and  speedily  by 
a  machine  in  which  the  brush  ia  reciprocated 


over  the  type  hj  a  band  wheel,  crank,  and 
pitman.  A  soft  brash  and  very  finely  pow- 
flared  graphite  are  used,  the  saperflnoua 
powder  being  removed,  and  the  face  of  the 
t^pe  then  cleaned  by  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Rnigbt's  wet  process  of  black-leading,  as 
practised  at  Harper  and  Brotheis'  estabUsh- 
ment,  is,  however,  much  to  be  preferred,  and 
will  be  described  preaently. 

A  shallow  pan,  known  a*  a  moulding  pan, 
is  then  filled  with  melted  yellow  was,  mak- 
ing a  smooth,  even  surface,  which  is  black- 
leaded.  '  The  pan  is  then  aemred  to  the 
bed  of  the  press,  and  the  form  placed  on  the 
bed,  which  is  raised  to  deliver  an  impres- 
.uon  of  the  type  upon  the  wax. 


The  pan  ia  removed  from  the  head  of  the 
press,  placed  on  a  table,  and  built  tip,  ss  it  is 
termed.  This  consists  in  mnning  wax  npon 
the  portions  where  large  spaces  occnr  be- 
tween type,  in  order  that  the  co^reaponding 
portions  in  the  electrotype  may  not  be 
tonched  by  the  inking-roller,  or  by  the  pa- 
per sagging  down  in  printing. 


The  wax  mould  being  buill,  ia  ready  for 
black-leading,  to  give  it  a  conducting  sur- 
face upon  vthich  the  metal  may  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  bath.  The  wax  monld  is  laid  fsee 
upward  on  the  fioor  of  an  inclosed  box,  and 
a  torrent  of  finely  pulverized  graphite  sus- 
pended in  water  is  poored  upon  it  by  means 
of  a  rotary  pump,  a  hose,  and  a  distri bating 
noule,  which  dashes  the  liquid  equally  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mould.  Superfln- 
ona  graphite  is  then  removed  by  copious 
washing,  an  extremely  fine  fllTn  of  graph- 
ite adhering  to  the  wax.  This  is  Silas  P. 
Knight's  process,  and  answeis  a  triple  pnr- 
poee.  It  ooata  the  mould  with  graphite, 
wets  it  ready  for  the  bath,  and  expels  fur 
bubbles  from  the  letters.  This  process  pre- 
vents entirely  the  circulation  of  black-lead 
in  the  air,  which  has  heretofore  been  so  ob- 
jectionable in  the  process  of  electiotyping. 
Black-lead  being  nearly  pure  carbon,  is  a 
poor  conductor,  and  in  the  usual  process  a 
part  of  the  metal  of  the  pan  is  sciaped  clean 
to  form  a  place  for  the  commencement  of  the 
deposit,  and  the  back  of  the  moulding  pan  is 
waxed  t«  prevent  deposit  of  copper  thereon. 
When  the  dry  black-teadiug  is  used  the  face 
of  the  matrix  is  wetted  to  drive  away  all 
films  or  babbles  of  air  which  may  otherwise 
be  attached  to  the  blaok-leaded  sarface  of 
the  type. 

The  mould  is  then  placed  in  the  bath  con- 


taining a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
is  made  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  in  which 
is  also  inclnded  the  zinc  element  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid  solution  In  the  other  bath.  A 
film  of  copper  is  deposited  on  the  black-lead 
surface  of  the  mould,  and  when  this  shell  is 
suiBolently  thick,  it  is  taken  from  the  bath, 
the  wax  removed,  the  shell  trimmed,  the 
bock  tinned,  straightened,  backed  with  on 
alloy  of  type-metal,  then  shaved  to  a  proper 
thickness,  and  mounted  on  a  block  to  make 
it  type-high. 

Knight's  expeditions  process  consists  in 
dusting  fine  iron  filings  npon  the  wet  graph- 
ite suriace  of  the  wax  mould,  and  then  pour- 
ing npon  It  a  solution  of  snlphate  of  copper.' 
Stirring  with  a  brush  expedites  the  contact, 
and  a  decomposition  takes  place ;  the  acid 
leaves  the  copper,  and  forms  with  the  iron 
a  sulphate  solution,  which  floats  oS,  while 
the  copper  is  freed  and  deposited  in  a  pure 
metallic  foim  upon  the  graphite.  The  black 
surface  takee  on  a  ruddy  tinge  with  marvel- 
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oDfl  rapidity.  The  film  is  afterward  in- 
creased in  the  uanal  nnumer  in  the  elec- 
tro bath,  but  the  deposit  takes  place  im- 
mediatel;  and  reipilart;  over  the  whole 
enrtace.  The  saving  iii  time,  acid,  cop-  ■ 
per,  and  eiiic  is  very  great. 

THX   FRINTIKa-FREaS. 

The  printijig-pTttt  in  ite  e«rlier  fonna 
was  but  an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary 
HCiew-preas.  The  form  was  locked  np  iu  ^ 
a  tray  and  placed  on  a  platform,  upon 
which  the  p]at«n  was  brought  down  by 
a  screw  traveling  in  a  cross-bar  above. 
The  screw  was  moved  by  a  lever,  nhlch 
waa  shifted  into  holes  in  the  boss  of  the 

The  Blaew  waa  the  flist  pat«nt  presa, 
t6S0.  llie  carriage  waa  ronnced  in  beneath 
the  phtten ;  the  pressure  waa  given  by  a 
handle  attached  to  a  screw  hanging  from 
the  beam,  and  having  a  apriog  which  canwd 
the  screw  to  fly  back  as  soon  a«  the  impree- 
aion  was  given.  Blaew  was  a  very  ingen- 
ioDS  and  versatile  man,  and  waa  for  some 
time,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  as- 
sociated with  Tycho  Brshe,  at  the  observft- 
tory  of  the  latter  in  Denmark,  in  contriv- 
ing instnuueDts  and  redncing  observations. 
Sabseqneutly  he  woe  in  Amsterdam,  where 
he  made  globes  and  maps,  autl  invented  his 
improvements  in  printing-presaee.  He  died 
then  in  1638. 


nwumr  rxunLOi'*  pum. 

The  Franklin  press,  one  hnndied  yean 
afterward  in  London,  was  a  Blaew  press 
with  some  minor  improveroents. 

To  this  succeeded  the  Stanhope  prets, 
abont  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centniy. 
The  oacillating  handle  operates  a  toggle  to 
force  down  the  platen  upon  the  paper  on 
the  form.     The  bed  travels  on  ways,  and 


the  tympan  and  frisket  are  hinged  to  lay 
back  in  elevated  position. 

The  "Columbian"  presa,  by  Oeorge  Cly- 
mer,  of  Philadelphia,  was  invented   abont 


1B17,  and  was  perhaps  the  Brat  important 
American  contribation  to  the  art  of  presa- 
making.  The  power  ia  applied  to  the  plat- 
en by  a  componnd  lever  consiating  of  three 
simple  levers  of  the  second  order.  Peter 
Smith's  hand-press  soon  socceoded  the  "  Co- 
Inmbian,"  and  in  1SS9  the  "Washington" 
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waa  patented  by  Suunel  Eiut.  The  preaa- 
UM  in  this  IB  obtained  b;  a  compoimd  lever 
applied  to  a  toggle-joint,  and  the  platen  is 
lifted  by  apriage  on  eacb  side.  The  frame 
ia  made  in  Bectionn,  and  the  bed  ie  run  in 
and  ont  b;  turning  a  crank  vbich  baa  a  belt 
attached  to  ita  pulley  ot  roMNOs.  Tbe  tTm- 
pan  and  &i«ket  are  held  np  by  the  nature 
of  tbeir  hinges,  which  allow  only  a  certain 
amount  of  swing. 

Powtr-prtna  or  pnntimg-maeUHm,  as  they 
an  indifferently  called,  belong  exclusively 
t«  onr  century.  Nicholson  obtained  a  pat- 
ent for  a  cylinder  piinting-macbine  (1) 
1790.  It  is  not  known  tliat  it  was  m 
bronght  into  use,  but  several  of  its  features 
have  snrvived  in  later  and  aaccessfiil  ma- 
chines. The  ink  was  applied  by  a  roller ; 
the  types  were  made  narrower  toward  the 
foot,  so  as  to  fit  against  each  other  snngly 
when  attached  to  tbe  exterior  surface  of  a 
cylinder.  The  type  cylinder  revolved  in 
gear  with  a  leather-covered  impression  cyl- 
inder, and  at  another  part  of  its  rotation 
with  an  inking  cylinder,  to  which  inking 
apparatns  waa  applied.  The  anangement 
waa  ntodified  (2}  for  a  flat  bed. 

Koaig,  a  German,  constnicted  a  printing- 
machine  (3)  for  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  London 
Tima,  in  1H14.  The  Issne  of  the  S8th  of  No- 
vember of  that  year  was  the  first  newspaper 
printed  by  machinery  driven  by  steam-pow- 
er. It  gave  1100  impressions  per  honr,  and 
subsequently  waa  worked  np  to  ISOO.  Tbe 
paper  was  held  to  its  cylinder  by  tapes ;  the 
form  was  reciprocated  beneath  the  inking 
apparatns  and  the  paper  cylinder  alternate- 
ly. To  double  the  iat«,  a  paper  cylinder 
was  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  tbe  iokiiig 
apparatus.  The  ink  waa  placed  in  a  trough, 
and  ejected  upon  the  upper  of  a  series  of 
ToUetB,  passing  downward  in  the  series ;  and 
here  flist  occurred  the  diatribating  roller 
with  end  notion. 

Konig'e  press  (4),  which  consisted  of  two 
single  machines  acting  in  concert  and  cod- 
aecotively  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  sheet, 
waa  perhaps  the  first  attempt  at  a  perfect- 
ing press.  It  was  erected  in  1818,  but  did 
not  prove  sncceasnil. 

Donkin  and  Bacon's  machine  (5),  1613, 
was  built  for  the  University  of  Canil>Tidge, 
England.  Several  forms  were  attached  on 
'  the  sidee  of  a  prism,  and  were  presented  con- 
secutively to  the  inking  cylinder  and  paper 
cylinder.  In  this  machine  were  first  used 
the  composition  inldng-roUers,  of  glue  and 
molasses. 

In  1815  Cowper  obtained  a  pat«nt  for 
curved  stereotype  plates,  to  be  affixed  to  a 
cylinder  (6).  By  duplication  of  parts  the 
machine  (7)  was  designed  to  become  a  per- 
fecting press.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
cylinder  forms  a  distrihnting  surface  for  the 
ink,  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  the  stere- 
otype pURe. 


k,^h 


Applegath  and  Cowper's  single  machiue 
(8)  went  back  i^ain  to  the  fiat  reciprocating 
bed.  the  doable  machine  (9}  being  a  perfect- 
ing press.  This  mscbine  was  Uie  flnt  to 
have  diagonal  distributing  rollers  to  spread 
the  Ink  smoothly  by  sliding  on  the  recipro- 
cating inking-table. 

Applegath  and  Cowper's  fonr-cyllnder 
machiue  (10),  1927,  superseded  Kooig's  in 
the  Ifmea  office,  and  printed  at  the  rate  of 
5000  per  hour  on  one  side.  It  had  fonr 
printing  cylinders,  oue  fonn  of  type  on  a 
flat  bed,  and  the  paper  cylinders  were  alter- 
nately raised  and  depressed,  so  that  two 
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were  printed  dnring  the  passage  one  way, 
and  the  other  two  on  the  return  passage. 
A  pair  of  inking-rollers  between  the  paper 
cyUnders  obtained  their  ink  from  the  table. 

Applegath's  machine,  1848,  was  long  used 
rpon  the  Timea-  It  introduced  one  novelty 
— ^placing  the  whole  series  of  cylinders  on 
end.  On  the  vertical  type  cylinder  the  type 
were  arranged  in  upright  columns,  forming 
flat  polygonal  sides  to  the  drum.  Arranged 
around  it  were  eight  sets  of  inking  appara- 
tus alternating  with  eight  impression  cyl- 
inders, and  the  paper,  fed  from  eight  bank$y 
was  delivered  upon  as  many  tables.  The 
paper  fed  from  each  feed-board  was  carried 
by  tapes  and  rollers,  and  passed  on  edge  to 
the  type  and  impression  cylinders,  was  car- 
ried off,  thrown  over  flatwise,  caught  by  a 
boy,  and  placed  upon  the  table.  The  num- 
ber of  sheets  per  hour  worked  upon  this  ma- 
chine rose  from  8000  in  1848  to  as  high  as 
12,000,  printed  on  one  side. 

The  Hoe  type-revolving  printing-machine 
(11)  is  made  with  two  to  ten  printing  cyl- 
inders arranged  in  planetary  form  around 
the  periphery  of  the  larger  typ^carrying 
cylinder.  The  type  is  secured  in  turtleSf  or 
the  stereotype  is  bent  to  the  curve  of  the 
cylinder.  The  circumference  of  the  central 
cylinder  has  a  series  of  binary  systems,  the 
elements  of  which  are  an  inking  apparatus 
and  an  impression  apparatus,  the  paper  be- 
ing fed  to  the  latter  and  carried  away  there- 
from by  tapes  to  a  flyer,  which  delivers  it  on 
to  a  table.  It  has  as  many  banks  as  feeder 
or  impression  cylinders. 

There  are  numerous  modiflcations  of  the 
flat-bed  and  type-revolving  machines  for 
more  or  less  rapid  work,  perfecting  or  for 
one  side  only;  for  fine  wood-cut  work,  book- 
work,  or  Job-work;  with  continuously  re- 
volving cylinders  or  stop-cylinders,  which 
pause  while  the  bed  returns ;  with  inking- 


rollers  varying  in  number  with  the  kind  of 
work  required;  and  with  many  variations 
in  size  for  posters,  handbills,  and  cards. 

The  first  flat -surface  printing-machine 
was  made  by  Daniel  Treadwell,  of  Boston, 
in  1822.  His  machines,  first  used  in  Boston, 
were  afterward  used  by  Daniel  Fanshaw  in 
New  York  in  printing  the  Bibles  and  tracts 
for  the  ''American  Bible  Society"  and  the 
''American  Tract  Society."  The  machines 
for  the  former  society  were  driven  by  a 
steam-engine,  and  those  for  the  latter  by 
two  mules  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Tract- 
house  building,  using  an  endless-track  pow- 
er. In  this  press  the  platen  comes  down  on 
the  type.  These  were  the  first  printing- 
machines  in  America  driven  by  other  than 
hand-power,  and  were  long  used  by  Gales 
and  Seaton  in  Washington  in  printing  the 
Congressional  reports,  etc. 

Next  was  the  Adams  presS;  which  was 
introduced  in  1830,  has  been  since  much  im- 
proved, and  still  has  a  high  reputation.  Its 
movement  is  based  on  that  of  the  hand- 
press,  and  gives  a  perfectly  flat  impression 
by  lifting  the  bed  of  the  press  and  its  form 
against  a  stationary  platen.  Sheets  are  fed 
to  the  press  by  hand,  and  taken  away  by 
tapes  and  a  fly.  One  thousand  sheets  an 
hour  is  a  full  speed  for  a  large  Adams  press 
on  book  forms.  It  is  shown  in  the  figure  by 
a  longitudinal  vertical  section :  a  is  the  bed, 
which  is  raised  by  straightening  the  tog- 
gles, h  h;  0  is  the  platen,  d  the  ink  fountain 
and  ink-distributing  apparatus.  The  ink- 
ing-rollers,  e  «,  pass  twice  over  the  form,  and 
are  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  tympan, 
/.  The  segment  g  serves  to  straighten  the 
toggles,  and  cause  the  impression ;  h  is  the 
feed-board,  %  the  drive-pulley,  and  k  a  gear 
wheel,  with  a  pitman  rod  to  ^  ;  2  is  the  fly. 

Skigle-oylinder  presaea,  such  as  Hoe's,  Pot- 
ter's, Campbell's,  etc.,  have  a  flat  bed,  which 
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Is  geared  to  reciprocate  at  an  eren  qteed 
with  a  raTolTing  cylinder.  Bheete  of  paper 
are  fed  to  the  cylinder,  which  carries  a  pre- 
pared tympau.  The  inked  farm  mns  along 
with  the  sheet  until  it  is  printed,  when  the 
form  is  retracted  and  inked  again.  In  some 
machines  the  cylinder  stops  after  the  ini' 
pression  is  delivered. 

The  Campbell  press  is  lemarkable  for  seT- 
eral  One  pointa  of  adjustment.     The  opera- 
tion is  controlled  by  the  sheet,  which,  when 
badly  fed,  is  thrown  ont.     The  registering 
is  operated  by  a  small  valve  throngh  the 
agenOy  of  points,  making  an  electric  oircnit 
throagh  point-holes  in  the  sheet.    When  the 
prees  /ait*  to  point,  the  exhaust  apparatna  is 
bioaght  into  action,  operating  a  bolt  at- 
tached Ui  a  diaphragm,  which  locks  np 
the  impression.      It  has   other  peculiar 
features  well  worth  mentioning  if  space 
permitted. 

America  produces  a  remarkable  variety 
•f  handy  Job  pieiees,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  makers,  as  the  "Gordon,"  or  by 
names  which  constitute  trade-marks,  as 
the  "Globe,"  "Liberty,"  "Universal,"  ete. 
— «  favorite  device  both  with  books  in 
the  early  days  of  the  art  and  with  presses 
for  a  hundred  years  past ;  witness  the 
"  Columbimi"  and  "  Washington"  hand- 
presses.     One  instance  may  be  given. 

The  form  in  the  "  Gordon"  preet  is  ae- 
cured  in  a  chase,  which  is  clamped  to  the 
bed,  b,  of  the  press.  This  bed  rocks  on  a 
pivot  at  c,  and  comes  inl«  parallelism  with 
the  platen,  p,  when  the  impression  is  aboat 
te  be  given.  The  platen  rocks  on  the 
main  shaft,  d,  which  is  propelled  by  pit- 
man and  intermediate  gearing  from  the 
treadle,  i.  The  aim,  m  i,  is  the  roller- 
carrier,  which  swings  on  a  pivot,  r,  and 
carries  the  rollers,  a  a,  alternately  over 


the  form  and  the  revolving  disk,  t,  which 
distributes  the  ink:  ^is  a  counter-weight 
to  balance  the  swinging  bed  and  attach- 
ments, and  operate  the  movable  fingers  by 
a  spring  bar,  a :  e  is  the  feed-board. 

The  )Mi  pnu  is  a  later  thought,  and  bids 
Mr  to  supersede  all  others  for  targe  editions 
and  long  numbers,  where  great  nicety  is  not 
required.  It  is  not  yet  expected  that  for 
fine  work  and  cuts  it  will  supersede  the  dat- 
inrfaoe  and  recipiocating-bed  presses. 

The  "Walter"  press  prints  the  London 
niMS  and  the  New  York  Hhms.  A  roll  of 
paper,  a,  three  miles  long,  reels  off  over  the 
pulley,  b,  which  serves  to  keep  it  tant.  It 
then  passes  by  the  wetting  rollers,  o  o,  and 
over  the  cylinder  d  to  the  first  type  eylin- 
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der,  e,  between  nhich  and  the  blanket  cyl- 
inder, /,  it  receives  its  firat  iutpreaaion. 
Following  the  direction  of  the  tj^  cylin- 
der, it  pasBeB  between  two  blotting  cylin- 
ders, and  is  tben  delivered  t«  the  second 
printiDf!  cylinder,  g,  receiving  the  impres- 
sion at  A.  It  is  then  cot  by  a  knife  on  the 
cylinder  I.  The  gheete  are  finally  piled  by 
two  peisons  on  the  paper-boards,  k  k.  The 
speed  of  the  Walter  press  is  11,000  printed 
sheets  per  bonr. 

The  "Bullock"  press, so  named  from  the 
inventor,  the  late  Wllliun  Bnllock,  of  PbU- 
adelpbla,  cornea  the  forms  npou  two  cylin- 
ders, lequirea  no  attendants  to  feed  it,  and 
deliveni  the  sheets  printed  on  botli  sides. 
The  paper,  in  the  form  of  an  eadlees  roll,  is 
moistened  by  passing  throngh  a  shower  of 
spray.     A  ungle  roll  will  contain  enough 


for  several  thonsand  sheets,  and  the  print- 
ing operation,  inclnding  the  cuttinf;  of  the 
paper  into  proper  lengths,  proceeds  uninter- 
ruptedly nntil  the  roll  is  exhansted.  The 
roll  of  paper  having  been  mounted  in  its 
place,  the  mschinery  is  started,  unwinds  the 
paper,  cats  off  the  required  siie,  prints  it  on 
both  sides  at  one  operation,  counts  the  num- 
ber of  sheets,  and  deposits  tbem  on  the  de- 
livery board  at  the  rale  of  6000  to  6000  per 
hour.  The  roll  of  paper,  a,  is  cut  into  sheets 
by  a  knife  on  roller  b  acting  against  the  cyl- 
inder o.  The  sheets  are  seized  by  grippers, 
carried  between  the  impression  cylinder,  g, 
and  the  form, «,  receiving  the  first  impres- 
sioD.  The  printed  sheet  then  follows  the 
large  cylinder,  g,  to  the  second  form,  receiv- 
ing its  second  impression  from  this  form 
acting  against  the  la^e  dnun,  g.    From  the 
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Imrge  cylinder  the  sheets  ore  antomstiotl- 
ly  delivered  to  the  receiving  board  i  is  a 
ooimtinK  device  or  ftnthmometer  The  iDb- 
iDg-rollers  are  shown  above  the  inking  cyl- 
inders, beneath  which  are  the  ink  troughs 
The  Btarting  lever  is  shown  on  the  right. 

The  "Victory,"  like  those  jniit  deacribed, 
receivM  its  paper  from  a  roll.  The  names 
on  the  parts  will  obviate  the  necesaity  of 
^leoifio  description.  The  paper  is  led  over 
two  wetting  botes,  and  then  over  two  hot 
oopper  Cf  lindeni,  and  entered  between  the 


second  type  and  impression  cylinder,  whei« 
it  ia  backed.  It  then  travels  on  tapes  to 
the  cutting  and  folding  cylinders.  Here  it 
receives  a  transverse  fold,  and  the  donbled 
paper  ia  passed  to  a  serrated  knife,  which 
cnts  the  first  printed  sheet  from  the  web. 
A  second  blunt  knife  again  folds  the  double 
sheet,  which  is  carried  by  grlppers  to  a  vi- 


bratory fnaae,  entering  each  alternate  sheet 
to  the  respective  pairs  of  cross-folding  roll- 
era,  which  deliver  the  sheets  to  tapes,  vrbicli 
carry  them  to  a  swinging  delivery  frame,  by 
which  they  are  deposited  in  a  pile  on  the 
table. 

This  machine  will  damp,  print,  cnt,  fold, 
and  deliver  6000  to  6000  per  hoar  of  an  eight- 
page  newspaper  of  fifty  inches  square;  or 
it  will  damp,  print,  cut,  fold,  and  past«  at 
the  back  a  twenty-four  page  paper  at  the 
speed  of  7000  per  hour. 

The  "  Hoe"  web  perfecting  press  is  one  of 
the  lately  established  and  successful  candi- 
dates for  public  favor.  The  paper  ia  print- 
ed fix)m  a  roll  containing  a  length  of  over 
four  miles  and  a  half,  equal  to  10,000  papeis. 
The  machine  has  three  pairs  of  cylindeis 
geared  together.  A  roll,  having  been  pre- 
vioosly  damped,  is  lifted  into  place  by  a 
small  crane,  and  the  paper  from  it  passes 
between  the  first  pair  of  cylinders,  the  cir- 
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cnmferences  of  each  of  wMcfa  are  Jnat  equal 
to  the  required  length  of  the  sheet.  One  of 
^eae  cylinders  haa  its  periphery  covered 
inth  stereotype  platee  of  the  matter  to  be 
printed,  and  is  anpplied  in  the  nanal  manner 
iritb  an  ink  fountun  and  distributing  roll- 
etB,  which,  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  apply 
the  ink  to  the  stereotype  fotms.  The  other 
cylinder  is  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  as 
they  revolve  together,  with  the  paper  be- 
tween th^m,  they  print  itfl  first  side.  The 
paper  then  passes  on  between  the  second 
pair  of  cylinders,  and  presents  its  blank  side 
to  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  second  type 
cylinder.  It  next  passes  to  the  cutting  cyl- 
inders, the  periphery  of  one  of  which  has  a 
vibrating  and  projecting  knife  that  at  each 
revolution  enters  a  groove  in  the  opposite 
cylinder  and  severs  a  sheet  &om  the  roll. 
The  sheets  are  snccessively  conveyed  by  two 
series  of  endless  tapes  to  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, which  retains  them  untU  six  (or  any 
desired  Dombei]  are  collected  upon  it,  when 
they  are  delivered  in  a  body  to  the  sheet 
flyer.  A  circular  cutler  'oats  the  doable 
sheets  into  single  copies. 

A  counter  is  attached  which  shows  the 
nnmber  of  sheets  printed.  The  machine  oc- 
onpies  a  space  of  about  twenty  feet  long,  six 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high,  and  delivers 
lit,000  to  15,000  perfected  sheets  per  hour. 

These  machines  have  a  reputation  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being  used  by  the  Lon- 
don Lloyds  A'eio*,  Statidard,  and  Tiiegrttph, 
while  five  of  them  are  now  building  for  of- 
fices iu  the  United  Btat«s  and  two  for  ADS' 


mend  its  pace  to  keep  up.  So  we  found  it 
with  the  ginning,  carding,  spinning,  and 
weaving  of  fibre ;  so  it  was  with  the  smelt- 
ing, paddling,  rolling,  forging,  turning,  and 
planing  of  iron :  one  improvement  begets 
another,  and  a  halting  member  4f  a  aeries 
which  retards  the  speed  becomes  the  object 
of  so  mnch  solicitude  that  it  shall  go  hard 
but  he  ere  long  outstrip  his  brethren  in  tbe 

Machines  for  folding  newspapers  and 
sheets  for  books  follow  naturally  in  tht 
wake  of  the  presses.  They  are  made  of  va- 
rious kinds  for  octavo,  16mo,  and  33mo ;  also 
for  folding  12mo,  cutting  off,  pasting,  and 
inserting  the  inset ;  in  some  cases  placing  it 
in  a  cover,  and  doubling  it  up  into  compact 
shape  for  the  mail  wrapper. 

The  book-folding  machine  illustrated  is 
for  octavo  work,  sixteen  pages  on  a  sheet, 
eight  pages  on  a  side. 

The  sheet  is  placed  on  the  table  so  tliat 
two  register  points  pass  through  two  hotefl 
in  the  sheet  previously  made  on  the  print- 
ing-press, liie  folder  comes  down  upon  the 
folding  edge,  the  pins  give  way,  and  the 
sheet  passes,  doubled  edge  first,  between  a 
pur  of  rollers,  which  compress  it ;  tapes  de- 
liver it  to  a  second  table  beneath,  where  a 
second  and  a  third  folder  act  upon  it  in  tnm, 
and  it  is  delivered  into  a  trough  at  the  rate 
of  XGOO  per  hour. 

With  12mo  work  imposed  in  two  parts  of 
sixteen  and  eight  pages  respectively,  the  ma- 
chine cnts  thpm  apart,  and  folds  the  larger 
part  like  an  octavo ;  the  smaller  folds  bat 
once,  and  is  then  "inset"  into  the  octavo 
portion,  which  forms  the  "Mtset." 

The  two-sheet  folder  an^isstei,  for  large 
twenty-fonr-page  periodicals,  folds  one  sheet 
of  sixteen  pages,  30i  by  45i  inches,  insetting 
the  eight  pages  within  the 
sixteen,  and  pasting  and 
trimming  all,  delivering  a 
complete  copy  of  twenty- 
four  pages  ready  to  read  at 
the  rate  of  1200  per  hoar. 
It  will  fold  eight  pages 
I  alone,  sixteen  pages  alone, 
with  or  without  pasting  or 
trimming,  or  will  fold,  paste, 
and  trim  the  eight  pages, 
insetting    without    pasting 

Machines  of  this  general 
character  are  also  made  for 
folding,  pasting,  and  trim- 
ming, or  for  folding,  pasting, 
trimming  all  around,  and 
putting  on  a  cover  of  dif- 
ferent-colored paper.  Thi' 
Chriitian  Uji(im  is  folded,  in- 
set, and  cuvenid  in  this  man- 
ner, fonr  of  these  machines 
being  attached  to  a  foar-cyl- 
inder  "  Hoe"  press. 
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ASDBXSSlMa  J1IACHIME8. 

Addressing  machinM  are  of  two  general 
kinds ;  one  ontB  the  addieaees  tcota  printed 
and  gtunmed  strips  and  sttacbes  them  to 
the  paper.  The  Dick  machine  works  in  this 
way. 

The  other  mode  is  to  set  np  the  addieeses 
in  a  galley,  and  bring  tbem  BooceasiTely  to 
a  spot  at  which  the  envdoped  papeiB  ore 
consecntively  presentod. 

The  machine  illnstrated  is  one  of  many  of 
the  latter  claaa.  It  prints  with  ink  on  the 
papers  or  wrappers  at  the  rat«  of  3000  per 
hoar.    The  names  are  set  np  in  long  narrow 


galleys  holding  fifty  or  seventy-flve  each, 
and  after  inking  with  a  hand-roller,  the«e 
are  placed  saccessively  in  the  channel  of  the 
table,  and  are  pnehed  along  hy  the  apparatns 
till  each  name  in  torn  has  come  under  the 
impreeaion  lever,  which  is  worked  by  the 
treadle.  The  motion  of  the  galley  is  anto- 
matio,  and  the  machine  indicates  a  change 
of  post-offlce  by  the  stroke  of  a  bell,  so  that 
the  papers  may  be  thrown  in ' 
piles  to  be  bundled  for  mailing. 

The  "  Forsaith"  addressing  machine  alao 
operates  in  a  very  aatiafaotory  manner. 

PIUMTINQ   FOR  THE   BUND. 

The  art  of  printing  in  raiaed  letters  which 
may  be  dietingnished  by  the  touch  origi- 
nated and  has  twen  developed  within  the 
eentnry.  The  Srst  snceeasfiil  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  made  at  Paris  in  1784  by  the 
Abbd  Valentin  Haliy,  who  in  the  same  year 
fonnded  "  LTnatitntioa  Royale  dea  Jennes 
Avenglce,"  the  first  institation  ever  eatab- 
llahed  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

Varioas  systems  of  forming  the  embosaed 
characters  have  since  been  introdnced,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  arbi- 
(rary,  arranged  esclnsively  with  reference  to 
the  supposed  greater  facility  with  which 
their  forms  may  be  distingnished  by  the 
touch,  no  attempt  being  made  to  imitate  or- 
dinary printing;  and  the  aJphabetioal,  in 
which  the  letten  resemble  those  oifiinarUy 
employed. 


Prominent  among  the  first  are  those  of 
Lnoas,  Fr^re,  Moon,  Braille,  and  Carton. 
Lncaa's  system  is  composed  of  a  aeries  of 
dots,  curves,  and  straight  lines,  each  of 
which  represento  a  letter,  distingnlahable 
by  ilfl  form  or  the  position  in  which  it  ia  aet. 
Many  contractions  and  abbreviations  are 
employed,  and  though  it  is  claimed  to  be 
easily  read  by  the  touch,  ita  bulk  and  the 
&eqnent  ambiguities  arising  from  the  pecnl- 
iar  system  of  abbreviations  are  objection- 
able. Thirty-six  volumea  are  required  to 
contain  the  Scriptures,  which  in  the  Amer- 
ican lowetHiaM  alphabet  are  compriaed  in 

Frfere's  syAem  ia  phonetic,  thitty-aiz  char- 
acters being  employed,  each  representing  a 
simple  sonnd. 

Moon,  himself  a  blind  man,  represents  the 
letters  of  the  ordinary  alphabet  by  charac- 
ters, each  composed  of  hut  one  or  two  lines. 
The  printing  ia  read  alternately  from  left  to 
right  and  ttotn  right  to  left. 

Braille's  system  is  that  generally  employed 
in  France ;  the  letters  are  formed  by  combi- 
nations of  dots  varying  in  number  &om  one 
to  ail. 

Carton's  ayatem  also  employe  dots,  but 
arranged  to  more  nearly  leaemble  the  lettera 
of  the  Roman  alphabet. 

Among  thorn  known  as  alphabetical  are — 

The  French,  a  oombintftion  of  lower-case 
and  capitals. 

Alston's,  English,  has  modified  Boman  cap- 
itals. 

Friedlauder's,  American,  Roman  capitals 
of  the  kind  known  as  block  letters. 

That  of  Dr.  S.  0.  Howe,  principal  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  Maaaa- 
chuaetts,  employe  an  angular  form  of  lower- 
caae  for  all  the  lettera  except  O  and  J,  which 
are  capitals.  Tbia  character  is  used  at  roost 
of  the  institutions  in  the  United  8tateB,'and 
many  valuable  works  have  been  printed  in  tl. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Kneaaa,  of  Philadelphia,  bimaelf 
a  blind  man  and  a  publisher  of  works  for 
the  blind,  employe  lower-caae  like  that  of 
Dr.  Howe  and  block  capitals,  under  the  title 
of  "  Kneass's  improTcd  comUned  letter." 


The  early  history  of  engraving  concerns 
the  inscriptions  on  stones ;  the  "  iron  pen," 
and  inlaid  "leaden  letteia"  in  the  rock,  re- 
ferred to  by  Job,  if  that  brf  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  paaaage.  Contemporary 
with  this  aie  the  carved  and  lettered  obe- 
lisks of  Egypt,  the  tablets  of  Aaayria  and 
Etmria,  the  engraved  gems  in  the  breast- 
plate of  Aaron,  perhaps  the  leaden  plates 
inscribed  with  Ileaiod's  "  works  and  days," 
which  were  so  long  preserved  at  the  fount- 
ain of  Helicon,  iu  B<£Otia,  as  recorded  by 
Panaaniaa. 

From  inscriptions  the  Greeks  proceeded 
to  engraving  mapa  on  metallic  plates ;  and  ' 
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the  brass  plates  containing  the  Bomso  lavs 
were  complete  enough  for  printing,  but,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of.  Tho 
histoiy  of  eugrftving  is  the  history  of  priut- 
ing;  bnt  we  must  not  repeat  it  here. 

The  art  of  engraving  is  natnrallf  divis- 
ible )Dto  three  orders — metal,  wood,  stone ; 
the  latter  better  known  a«  lithography,  and 
considered  separately. 

Engraving  on  metallic  pifttea  originated 
with  chasers  and  inlayers.  It  can  not  bnt 
be  that  such-  artists  took  proof  in  dirty  oil 
on  log  or  leather,  but  no  impression  of  in- 
trineic  value  was  had  until  the  time  of  Fini- 
guerra,  a  Florentine  artist,  in  1440.  Euclid 
was  printed  with  diagrams  on  copper  in  1462. 
The  copper-plate  press  was  invented  in  1545. 
Etching  on  copper  by  means  of  aquafortis 
was  invented  by  F.  HazzuoU,  or  Falmegiani, 
in  1532 ;  mezzotint  engraving  by  Von  Siegen 
in  1643;  improved  by  Prince  Bupert,  1648, 
and  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1662. 

Stipple  engraving — also  called  "chalk 
engraving,"  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
work  to  crayon  drawing — was  invented 
by  Jacob  Baylaert  in  London  in  1769;  en- 
graving on  steel  as  a  substitute  for  cop- 
pet,  by  Jacob  Peckine,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1819. 

The  present  century  has  not  devised 
much  that  is  new  except  the  mling  ma- 
chine by  Wilson  Lowry. 

Plate  engraving  flourished  in  England 
from  1600  to  1S50,  bat  photography  and  li- 
thography have  gradually  pushed  it  adds, 
since  which  the  skill  has  decayed  and  tha 
demand  fallen  off.  Until  this  decadence 
persons  of  average  taste  would  claim  that 
though  oar  predecessots  excelled  in  rude 
vigor,  our  execution  was  ae  good  a«  that 
of  the  earlier  masters,  and  onr  cffectfl  bet- 
ter, the  connoisseurs  in  the  antique  to  the 
contrary  notwitiutanding.  Nor  will  it  avail 
for  such  to  quote  Gifford' 


Wood-engraving  originated  in  China,  Mt 
we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  before  ;  ita 
flrst  uses  in  Europe  were  in  ornamenting 
paper  and  fabrics,  afterward  for  making 
playing-cards. 

The  earliest  known  wood-cut  with  a  date 
—the  St.  Christopher  of  1423— is  in  the  Al- 
thoTpe  Library,  England,  which,  it  may  be 
dtated  in  passing,  contains  t^e  moat  valu- 
able single  volume  in  the  world,  au  edition 
of  Boccaccio  printed  at  Venice  by  Valdarfer 
in  1474,  of  which  no  other  perfect  copy 
is  known.  It  sold  at  the  Duke  of  Boi- 
borgb's  ealo  in  1812  for  £1960.  The  art 
of  wood-CDgraving  was  much  improved  by 
DUter,  1471-1528;  by  Bewick,  1769.  It  has 
gone  on  improving  ever  siuce,  by  fits  and 
starts,  but  always  onward.  The  great  use 
made  of  it  by  the  Jlliulralsd  London  Aeuv  is 


an  era  ;  its  advance  over  the  Pmay  Encjifio- 
pedia  affords  a  good  means  of  Judging  the 
ratti  of  progress.  The  American  Aldine  and 
PUsluretqtte  AtMTiea  are  triumphs  of  the  art. 


The  art  of  engraving  or  drawing  on  st4>ne, 
BO  that  printed  copies  may  be  obtained  there- 
from in  the  press,  originated  with  Alois  Sene- 
felder,  of  Munich,  1796-1800.  The  invention 
was  not  a  mere  accident,  as  recounted  in  the 
common  myth  of  an  absent-minded  man, 
a  piece  of  limestone,  and  a  waiting  washer- 
woman, but  was  the  result  of  earnest,  per- 
sistent, and  intelligent  work  directed  to  an 
object  kept  steadily  in  view. 

The  st^ne  used  for  lithographic  work  is  a 
compact  sedimentary  limestone  of  a  yellow- 
ish or  bluish-gray  color,  which  comes  Jrom 
the  Solenhofen  qnarries  in  Bavaria.  It  is 
ground  by  moving  one  stone  upon  another 


with  sand  between  them,  and  then  polished 
with  pumice-stone. 

Upon  the  stone  thus  prepared  the  deugn 
may  be  produced  in  four  ways : 

1.  It  may  be  done  with  a  flaicl,  watery 
ink. 

2.  With  a  solid  crayon. 

3.  By  a  transfer  from  on  inky  design  on 

4.  By  engraving  with  an  etching  point. 

1.  The  iNjt  is  essentially  a  soluble  soap  col- 
ored with  lamp-black,  applied  with  a  pen  or 
hair-pencil.  The  stone  is  then  elcked  with 
a  weak  acidulous  solution,  decomposing  the 
soap,  combining  with  its  alkali,  and  setting 
free  the  fatty  acid  in  contact  with  the  par- 
ticles of  carbonate  of  lime  of  which  the 
stone  consists,  forming  an  Insolnble  lime 
soap  which  no  washing  or  rubbing  can  re- 
move and  no  fatty  matter  can  penetrate. 
The  stone  Is  then  flooded  with  gnm-arabio 
water  to  incapacitate  the  clear  parts  fiom 
receiving  ink  when  wetted.  The  stone  ia 
now  placed  in  the  press  and  made  ready. 
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With  a  sponge  and  abnndiuice  of  water  ei- 
ceaa  of  gom  is  washed  off,  and,  while  Btill 
wet,  the  drawing  is  «<uhed  aul  with  turpen- 
tine applied  with  a  rag.  This  appears  to  ob- 
literate every  thinf;,  bnt  a  close  ihapeotion  I 
sbowa  the  work  as  a  pale  white  design  on  the 
face  of  the  stone.  The  stone  is  now  ToUed 
upb;  pawing  a  roller  charged  with  printing- 
ink  over  its  face,  which  is  still  damp;  the 
greasy  ink  adheres  to  the  white  design,  while 
the  clear  gnmmed  damp  face  takes  no  ink. 
A  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  upon  it,  the  tympsn 
closed,  and  the  stone  palled  throagh.  The 
operations  of  damping,  inking,  and  printing 
an  then  repeated  in  succession, 

8.  The  work  by  lUhographiB  crayon  is  npon 
a,  grained  stone,  the  enrface  of  which  is  even- 
ly roaghened  by  grinding  with  very  sharp 
and  even  sand  of  a  grade  according  to  the 
flneneisof  grain  required.  The  crayon  is  of 
soap,  wax,  and  tallow,  and  it  is  naed  on  the 
stone  as  a  drawing  chalk  is  npon  rough 
Whatman  paper.  ThesnbBoqnent  processes 
in  preparing  the  stone  are  the  same  as  those 
Iwfore  described.  The  process  gives  oppor- 
timity  for  mnch  artistic  taste  and  di&play, 
the  broken  sarface  of  the  stone  preventing 
tbe  coDtinoity  of  the  lines,  whose  depth  of 
color  vill  depend  upon  the  pressnre  of  the 
crayon  npon  the  rasping  surface. 

3.  The  (raiu/«r  swCAod  consistfl  in  placing 
the  design  on  paper  and  then  transferring  it 
to  the  stone.  The  writing,  for  instance,  is 
done  on  ordinary  sized  paper,  bnt  preferably 
on  paper  prepared  with  a  coating  of  gela- 
tine, which  may  be  colored  with  gamboge. 
The  written  sheet  is  damped,  laid  face  down 
on  the  stone,  and  pulled  through.  The  ink 
adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  treated  as  be- 

4.  The  engraving  vutkod  differs  from  the 
preceding.  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  treat- 
ed with  gnm-arablc  water,  which,  when  dry, 
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is  colored  to  allow  the  succeeding  work  to 
show.  The  design  is  then  scratched  ii^with 
needles  or  diamond  points,  and  the  face  of 
the  stone  flooded  with  oil,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  stone  where  the  etching  points  have 
laid  it  bare.  The  coloring  matter  and  ex- 
cess of  gam  are  washed  off,  and  the  lines 
are  tilled  with  ink,  the  gnm  protecting  the 
clean  surface.  The  paper  is  laid  on,  and  tbe 
stone  pulled  through  the  press,  the  sheet 
lifting  the  ink  out  of  the  lines.  It  is  not 
nsual  to  print  from  the  engraved  stone,  bat 
to  transfer  an  impression  therefirom  to  an- 
other one  and  print  in  the  usual  way. 

There  are  many  modiflcations  of  the  art: 
a  tint  is  rubbed  on  dry,  and  distributed  or 
rubbed  off  according  to  the  lights  and  shades 
of  the  design ;  by  another  mode  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  solution  of  asphalt  and 
crayon,  and  scraped  off  for  the  lights.  Tbe 
list  might  be  much  eit«nded. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  all 
lithographic  printing  has  been  npon  hand- 
presses,  bot  lately  a  snccessfal  Itthograpbio 
printing-machine  has  been  made.  Hoe's 
machine  is  a  atop-cylinder  press,  that  is,  one 
in  which  the  cylinder  comes  to  a  stop  pend- 
ing  the  atUnstment  of  the  sheet.  The  pa- 
per is  fed  to  grippers  on  the  cylinder  firom 
the  inclined  table  above.  Tbe  traveling 
bed  on  which  tbe  stone  rests  is  drawn  nn- 
der  the  cylinder  by  a  crank  and  connecting 
rod  from  the  end  of  the  frame  below,  and 
the  cylinder,  after  being  thrown  into  gear, 
is  rotated  at  the  same  time  (carrying  the 
sheet  with  it)  by  a  rack  attached  to  the 
aide  of  the  bed.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke 
the  cylinder  goes  out  of  gear,  and  remains 
stationary  and  locked  during  tbe  return  of 
the  bed  and  stone,  the  latter  passing  under 
a  cut-away  part  of  the  cylinder,  so  ae  not  to 
cone  In  contact  with  it.  In  place  of  a  tym- 
pan  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  thin 
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rabber  blanket.  The  inking  of  the  stone  is 
effected  by  parallel  rollers  (from  three  to 
six)  in  front  of  the  cylinder,  npon  which 
are  heavy  riding  rollers  of  iron,  the  latter 
being  made  to  vibrate  laterally  to  aid  the 
distribution  of  the  ink.  These  inking-r6ll- 
ers  are  covered  -with  leather,  like  the  ordi- 
nary hand-rollers  for  lithographic  printing ; 
they  receive  their  ink  £rom  a  table  which 
travels  with  the  bed,  and  are  driven  by  a 
rack  or  friction  pieces  on  the  siden  of  the 
bed.  The  ink  is  fed  to  the  table  from  a 
foantain  at  the  end  of  the  press,  and  dis- 
tributed by  a  number  ot  oblique-lying  roll- 
ers, also  covered  with  leather.  The  auto- 
matic damping  arrangement  is  at  the  back 
of  the  cylinder.  It  consists  of  a  shallow 
trough  containing  water,  partially  immersed 
in  which  a  cylinder  of  wood  is  made  slowly 
to  revolve.  An  absorbent  roller  is  held  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  this  roller  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  required  upon  the  stone, 
after  which  it  carries  its  increase  of  moist- 
ure dVer  to  a  heavy  riding  roller,  which 
again  gives  it  up  to  two  damping  rollers 
covered  with  linen,  which  traverse  the  stone 
as  it  passes  beneath  them,  just  before  it 
meets  the  inking-rollers  near  the  cylinder ; 
the  feed  of  water  admits  of  adjustment  as 
to  quantity  while  the  press  is  in  motion. 

The  pressure  in  this  press  is  adjusted  by 
means  of  butting  screws,  which  lift  or  lower 
the  bed  in  the  traveling  carriage;  these 
s<*.rews  are  turned  by  a  key  from  above. 
When  the  sheet  is  printed  it  is  conveyed  by 
an  intermediate  cylinder  provided  with  grip- 
pers  to  the  fly  at  the  end  of  the  press,  and 
there  deposited,  face  up,  on  the  pile  of  print- 
ed work. 

This  press,  though  by  no  means  identical 
with  European  machines  of  the  same  class, 
may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  essential  features  of  them  all. 

The  introduction  of  the  lithographic  pow- 
er-press has  totally  remodeled  the  litho- 
graphic trade  tliro^ighont  the  world  within 
the  short  period  of  six  years  (1868-74),  in- 
creasing tlid  possible  production  about  ten- 
fold. It  has  lowered  the  cost  of,  and  in 
fact  rendered  possible,  large  editions  from 
stone  which  in  former  times  found  their 
way  to  the  type  jiress,  with  very  inferior  re- 
sults. By  this  change  the  general  public 
have  profited  largely. 

Cliromo-lithography,  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  lithographic  art,  differs  only 
from  the  ordinary  processes  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  number  of  impressions  in  different 
colors  from  as  many  different  stones  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  the  combination  of  colors 
making  a  finished  picture.  An  outline  draw- 
ing is  transferred  to  each  stone  required  to 
complete  the  picture,  so  as  to  secure  exact- 
ness in  the  co-relation  of  all  parts  on  each 
stoBC.    Upon  these  stones  the  artist  draws 


the  different  tints  and  colors,  the  number 
varying  with  the  character  of  the  picture. 
Mr.  Prang's  famous  chromo,  "  Family  Scene 
in  Pompeii,"  occupied  forty -three  stones. 
An  artist  must  have  a  high  degree  of  skill 
in  drawing,  a  fine  feeling  for  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  color,  and  must  be  able  to  tell 
what  number  of  stones  will  be  required, 
what  the  order  of  the  tints  and  colors,  what 
effect  one  tint  will  have  npon  the  succeed- 
ing ones.  Careful  register  is  required,  so 
that  each  color  may  fall  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  picture. 

Senefelder  died  in  1834.  Every  phase  of 
the  lithographic  art  described  in  the  lore- 
going  was  indicated,  originated,  >r  practiced 
by  him.  The  development  and  perfection  of 
the  present  day,  in  every  branch  of  his  great 
invention,  would  gratify  and  astonish  him 
infinitely.  He  would  gaze  in  amazement  at 
the  lithographic  power-press  printing  thou- 
sands of  sheets  daily,  and  would  be  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  a  chromo  which 
he  would  confound  with  the  original  paint- 
ing, and  which  his  art  has  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  All  this  he  would 
readily  comprehend ;  pAotolithography  alone 
would  be'  to  him  a  mystery  and  a  revelation. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  art  of  photography  is  entirely  em- 
braced within  the  century.  The  solitary 
fact  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  known  to 
the  world  previous  to  1776,  was  that  Aorii- 
aUoer  (fused  chlorid  of  sUver)  is  blackened 
by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  now 
known  that  many  bodies  are  photo-chemic- 
ally  sensitive  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  some  of  the  saltn  of  silver  and  chromic 
acid  in  coigunction  with  organic  matter  are 
pre-eminently  so,  and  are  used  practically 
to  the  exclns'on  of  all  others. 

Scheele  in  1777  drew  attention  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  violet  and  blue  rays  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  spectrum ;  and  Ritter  in 
1801  proved  the  existence  of  dark  rays  be- 
yond the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum 
by  the  power  they  possessed  of  blackening 
chlorfde  of  silver.  Wollaston  experimented 
upon  gum-guaiacum.  Wedgwood,  previous 
to  1802,  was  the  first  to  produce  a  photo- 
graph, in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word ; 
this  was  a  negative  of  an  engraving  which 
was  laid  over  a  sheet  of  paper  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Such  a 
picture  had  to  be  carefully  preserved  from 
daylight,  or  the  whole  surface  would  black- 
en. Neither  Wedgwood,  nor  Davy,  who  ac- 
companied with  observations  the  memoran- 
dum submitted  by  Wedgwood  to  the  Royal 
Society,  devised  any  mode  oi  fixing  the  im- 
age. 

From  1814  to  1827  Joseph  Nic^phore 
Niepce,  of  Chalons  on  the  Sa6ne,  experi- 
mented on  the  subject.  In  the  latter  year 
he  conmiunicated  his  process.    He  coated  a 
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plAt«  of  metal  or  gluui  with  ■  TUniah  of  aa- 
phaltoin  diaaolved  In  oil  of  lavender,  aod  es- 
poaed  it  nader  a&  engraving  or  in  a  camera ; 
tbe  aanlight  so  affected  tbe  bitumen  that 
the  parts  corresponding  to  the  white  por- 
tiona  of  tbe  picture  or  image  remained  upon 
tbe  plate  wtien  those  not  exposed  to  light 
were  BnbsequentI;  diaaolved  bj  oil  of  bltn- 
men  and  washed  away.  Thia  waa  a  penua- 
nent  negative  pictare.  In  1S;!9  Niepce  aa- 
aodated  himself  with  Dagaerre. 

In  1834  Fojc  Talbot  commenced  hiainves- 
tigatione,  and  In  Jannary,  1839,  annonDced 
his  ealotjfpe  prooeee.  He  prepared  a  slieet 
of  paper  with  iodid»  of  nleer,  dried  it,  and 
just  before  uae  covered  the  aurface  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lUrtr  and  galKa  add,  and 
dried  it  again.  Eipoaure  in  the  camera 
piodnced  no  viaible  effect,  bnt  the  latent 
image  woa  OertUiptd  by  a  re-application  of 
the  gallo-nitrate,  and  Anally  jixod  by  bmnfda 
ofpolasnuM,  washed  and  dried.  A  negative 
an  obtained  was  lud  over  a  aenaitized  paper, 
and  thus  a  potitive  print  waa  obtained.  This 
was  a  wonderful  advance. 

In  the  same  month,  Jannary,  1839,  Da- 
gaerre's  invention  was  annonnced,  bnt  waa 
not  deacribed  till  Joly  of  that  year.  In  the 
dagaerreotspe,  which  has  made  the  name  of 
the  inventor  a  household  word,  and  furnish- 
ed a  teat  of  skill  in  all  the  spelling  schools 
of  the  United  Stat«a,  polished  silver-surfaced 
^lat«e  are  coated  with  iodide  of  silver  by 
exposnie  to  tbe  fames  of  dry  iodine,  then 
eximaed  in  the  camera,  and  the  latent  image 
developed  by  meratriat  fumet,  which  attach 
tbemselvea  to  the  iodide  of  allrer  in  quanti- 
tiea  proportional  to  the  actinic  action.  Tbe 
picture  ia  fixed  by  kspotalphite  of  »oda,  which 
prevents  farther  change  by  light. 

Ooddard  in  1839  introduced  tbe  use  of 
bromine  vapor  conjointly  with  that  of 
iodine  in  sensitizing  tbe  allver  surface. 

The  addition  of  chlorine  was  by  Clan- 
det  In  1840.  M.  Fizean  applied  the  to- 
lafiOH  of  gold,  which  combined  with  the 
finely  divided  mercury,  and  in  part  re- 
placed it. 

In  1648  M.  Niepce  de  St.Tictor  coat«d 
glass  with  albumen,  and  treated  it  with 
Ditiat«  of  silver  to  sensitize  and  coagu- 
late it.  The  film  hardened  in  drying, 
and  fhmished  a  negative  from  which 
pictures  might  be  printed  by  light. 

The  collodion  prooat,  by  Scott  Archer,     | 
of  London,  was  one  of  tbe  most  remark- 
able inventions  of  the  series,  and  has    | 
made  photography  the  most  important 
art  industry  of  the   world.     A  plate 
of  glnas  is  cleaned,  floated  with  coUo-    | 
dion,  sensitized  with  iodides  and  bro-    | 
mides,  usually  of  potassium.    It  is  then 
plunged  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver.    Metallic  silver  takes  the  place  of~^ 
the  potaaaium,  and  forms  insoluble  io- 
dide and  bromide  of  silver  in  tbe  film. 


which  assumes  a  milky  appearance.  The 
plate  is  eipos«d  In  the  camera,  arid  tbe 
latent  image  developed  by  an  aqueous  aoln- 
tion  of  protosnlpbate  of  iron,  tbe  picture 
gradually  emerging  by  a  dark  deposit  form- 
ing upon  those  places  where  the  light  has 
acted,  the  density  of  this  deposit  being  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  energy  of  the 
chemical  rays.  When  snlBciently  devel- 
oped, the  plate  is  washed  with  water,  and 
fixed  by  waabing  away  the  free  silver  salt 
by  a  solvent,  auch  aa  tbe  cyanide  of  potaa- 
aium or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  t«- 
movea  tbe  milky  character  of  the  film,  and 
leavea  the  picture  apparently  resting  on 
bare  glaaa. 

To  produce  povttfMpAoto^rapAKtprfnfi  from 
such  a  negative  a  aensitlicd  sheet  of  paper 
ia  placed  beneath  the  negative,  and  exposed 
to  tbe  Buu'a  raya.  Tbe  light  passes  through 
tbe  negative  In  quantity  depending  upon 
the  trnnspareney  of  its  several  parts,  and 
produces  a  proportionate  darkening  of  the 
silver  salts  in  the  albuminous  surface  of  the 
paper.  The  paper  is  now  washed  t«  remove 
the  unaltered  nitrate,  loneH  by  a  aatt  of  gold, 
Jlxrd  by  hypoenlpbite  of  soda,  washed,  dried, 
mount«d,  and  glazed. 

The  solar  oamera  is  need  for  making  en- 
larged prints  from  a  negative,  a  is  an  ad- 
justable portion,  having  a  central  aperture 
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at  which  thejieffative  is  expoeedto  tlie  rajs 
entering  at  Ihe  window,  b;  o  is  the  leiig;  d 
the  board  for  the  paper  oalargement. 

Space  can  not  be  gpared  for  even  tl 
tAtion  of  the  namee  of  the  cartons  pr 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  promi- 
Dently  before  the  public.  Some  of  theae 
'  were  invented  in  the  iofancy  of  the  art,  and 
liave  beeu  long  snperaeded  by  mote  perfect 
methods ;  others  yet  surrive  for  certain 
purposeB. 

The  ambrvtifpe  is  a  thin  collodion  negative 
on  glaw  made  by  a  ahoit  expoeore,  and  de- 
veloped so  as  tn  produce  ae  white  a  deposit 
as  poMib)e  on  the  lights.  Suob  a  pictiii«  is 
not  looked  at  by  transmitted  light,  nor  is  it 
valnable  as  a  negative ;  it  is  to  be  backed 
Qp  with  a  black  surface,  generally  a  black 
varnish,  and  regarded  by  reflected  light  only. 
Under  these  circnmstauces  it  appears  as  a 
positive,  the  deposit  reSecting  and  the  black 
Iwcking  absorbing  the  light.  Pictaree  of 
this  kind  are  rapidly  made,  and  finished  di- 
rect from  the  camera,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
daguerreotype,  while  the  cost  is  very  mnch 
less.  They  nro,  however,  very  inferior  to 
good  positives  on  paper,  and  had  to  make 
way  for  the  latter  as  the  negative  proceaa 
improved. 

At  tbo  present  day  ambrotypes  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  bot/inra(j(p«*,  or  lintuptt,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  are  prodnced  by 
a,  perfectly  analogous  process,  the  substan- 
tial difference  being  that  the  collodion  pic- 
ture is  made  directly  upau  a  thin  iron  plate 
covered  with  a  black  enamel  or  lacquer, 
which  protects  both  ite  surfaces  from  the 
action  of  the  negative  bath,  and  acts  the 
part  of  the  black  backing  used  in  the  am- 
brotype. 

Ihroli/pa  are  still  in  vogue,  the  quickness 
with  which  they  can  be  produced  and  their 
exceedingly  small  coat  making  them  popu- 
lar with  the  public.  Cameras  provided  with 
a  large  number  of  lenses  are  employed  iu 
their  prodnction. 

The  trouble  and  difflonlty  in  the  efflcient 
working  of  collodion  negatives  out-of-doors 
created  a  desire  for  a  means  of  preserving  a 
collodion  plate  in  a  sensitive  condition,  so  as 
to  render  it  nnnecessaiy  to  ooat,  sensitice, 
and  develop  the  plate  where  the  landscape 
is  taken.  Accordingly  a  number  of  preserv- 
ative and  dry-plate  processes  have  been  in- 
vented. No  dry  process,  however,  gives  re- 
sults liilly  equal  in  quality  to  the  work  from 
wet  platee,  bnt  tbey  offer  other  advantages 
which  can  not  be  ignored. 

The  stereoscopic  camera  nsed  for  field 
work  has  an  arrangement  for  instantaneona 
nxpoauie  of  the  two  lenses,  which  admit 
poucils  of  beams  to  the  plates  in  the  binary 
chamber.  Shntters  are  placed  in  front  of 
each  tnbe,  so  arranged  that  by  tonohing  a 
spring  they  are  simultaneously  rotated, 
bringing  for  an  instant  of  time  a  hole  in 


each  sbntter  in  correspondence  with  the 
tnt>e,  admitting  raysof  light  from  the  abject 
to  the  sensitieed  surfaces  in  the  interior. 

The  first  daguerreotype  portnut  from  life 
was  token  by  Professor  John  W.  Draper,  of 
New  York,  in  1839.  An  announcement  of  it 
was  made  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Fhii- 
otophioal  Magaant  in  March,  1840.  A  full 
acooont  of  tbe  operation  was  subsequently 
published  in  the  same  jonrnaL  He  also 
took  the  first  daguerreotype  view  in  Ameri- 
ca, a  view  of  the  Church  of  the  Heasiah, 
from  a  window  of  the  New  York  University. 
Iu  his  laboratory  Professor  Morse  learned 
the  art 

Dagnerre  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  photograph  the  moon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper 
succeeded  iu  1B40  in  obtaining  a  photo- 
graph of  the  moon  on  a  silver  plate  with  a 
telescope  of  five  inches  aperture.  He  pre- 
sented specimens  to  the  New  York  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History  in  1H40.  Professor  0.  P. 
Bond,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  made 
photographs  of  the  moon  in  1860  with  the 
Cambridge  refractor  of  fiiteen  inches  aper- 
ture.  Many  others  followed.  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's photographs  of  the  moon  are  most 
excellent.  Mr.  Delarue,  in  England,  must 
also  be  mentioned. 

PHOTOUTHOQRAPinr. 

PhotoIifJkojrropAy  ia  a  mode  of  producing 
by  photographic  means  designs  on  stone 
from  which  impressions  may  be  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  lithographic  press. 

The  first  attempts  in  this  line  were  by 
Dixon,  of  Jersey  City,  and  Lewis,  of  Dublin, 
in  1841  i  they  were  followed  by  several  in- 
ventors in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome. 

Their  experiments  were  with  resins  di- 
rectly upon  stone.  Joseph  Diion,  1854,  was 
the  first  to  nse  organic  matter  and  bichro- 
mate of  potash  npon  stone  to  produce  a  pfao- 
tolithograph.  Poitevin  was  the  first  to  ree- 
ognlie  the  fact  that  bichromat«d  organic 
matter  altered  by  light  took  the  greasy  ink 
from  the  roller.     No  great  measure  of  sua- 
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ocw  waa  attained  by  operatiooB  with  reBina 
imd  direutlf  upon  stone.  The  viuiouB  gela- 
tine pnweaaea  have  been  more  Buccessfal. 

J.  W.  Oebome  patented  in  Australia  Sep- 
tember 1, 1359,  and  in  the  United  StateB  Jnne 
26, 1861,  a  transfer  process,  in  which  he  pre- 
pares a  aheet  of  paper  by  coating  one  side 
with  a  mixttm  of  albnmen,  gelatine,  and 
bicbiomste  of  potash,  and  dries  it  in  the 
darlc.  This  ie  exposed  nnder  a  negative, 
whereby  a  visible  change  is  produced,  the 
brilliant  yellow  of  the  sheet,  dne  to  the  salt 
of  chrotniom,  being  changed  to  a  cheatnat- 
brown.  1q  addition  to  this  visible  change, 
the  organic  matter  becomes  insoluble.  A. 
coating  of  transfer-ink  is  now  applied  to  the 
whole  exposed  surface  by  paaaing  the  sheet 
throngh  the  press,  face  down,  npon  an  inked 
stone.  When  the  sheet  is  removed  the  pho- 
tographic picture  is  almost  invisible.  The 
aheet  is  then  floated,  ink  side,  upward,  npon 
hot  water,  the  action  of  which  is  to  coagu- 
late the  albnmeD,  rendering  it  insolnble,  and 
to  BweU  and  soften  the  gelatine,  causing  the 
part  affected  by  light  to  appear  depressed 
by  oontraat.  The  sheet  of  paper  so  floated 
is  next  placed  npon  a  slab,  and  the  snperfln- 
OUB  ink  mbbed  off  by  a  wet  sponge.  This 
operation  develops  the  pictore.  The  sheet 
is  then  washed,  dried,  and  transferred  to  the 
atone  in  the  usaal  way.  The  coagulated  al- 
bnmen forms  over  the  whole  sarface  of  the 
paper   a   oontJnuona   film,  which    adheres 


*  The  imjorlty  of  tbe  fllnatnKaiii  tor  tMi  sitlclfl 
m  borrowtd  from  KTtiglU't  JhOkaiUMl  DkOimarjl, 
published  br  J.  B.  Foid  mnd  Co.,  New  Yrak. 


itrongly  to  the  stone  dnring  the  transfer 
process,  preventing  any  shifting  aad  coose- 
quent  doubling  of  the  lines.  This  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  flrat  suoceasfnl  photo- 
lithographic process,  and  has  been  used  in 
the  Crown  Lands  Survey  Offloe  of  Victoria 
since  September,  1959,  in  the  publication  of 
maps.  Substaotiall;  the  same  process  is 
used  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  OfSce  of  En- 
gland. The  duplication  and  copying  of 
drawings  for  the  United  States  Pateut-of- 
flce  has  been  for  some  years  performed  by 
this  process,  which,  in  accuracy  and  speed, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  copying  camera  employed  in  making 
negatiTeB  &<mt  drawings  is  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  oamera  (containing  tbe  nega- 
tive plat«)  and  the  plan-board,  on  which  ih 
tacked  the  drawing  to  be  copied,  aie  a^j'^t- 
able  on  a  table,  which  is  tilted  on  its  truck 
to  give  the  drawing  a  good  presentation  to 
the  light.  The  focusing  is  done  by  a  thin 
metallic  belt,  giving  a  rapid  and  positive 
movement  on  either  side  of  the  problemat- 
ical focus.  The  table  is  always  brought  into 
a  horizontal  position  in  focusing,  the  end  of 
the  camera  box  being  covered  by  a  hood, 
nnderwhich  the  operator  stands.  So  placed, 
he  controls  the  positious  both  of  the  plan- 
boaid  and  the  lens,  and  has  the  ground  glass 
always  at  a  convenient  distance  fiom  him. 
In  copying  at  or  near  full  scale  the  position 
of  the  lens  affecta  the  size  of  the  picture, 
making  little  change  in  the  sharpness  of 
the  foons,  which  latter  operation  is  then 
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board  affects  the  size,  and  the  focusing  is 
done  with  the  lens. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PHOT^  PROCESSES. 

Besides  the  processes  which  have  been 
described  under  the  titles  Photography  and 
Photolithography f  tliere  are  a  number  of  oth- 
ers which  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 
The  processes  yet  remaining  to  be  stated 
depend  upon  the  use  of  gelatine. 

Mnngo  Ponton  in  1839  first  discovered  the 
sensitiveness  to  light  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potash.  Bec- 
querel  in  1840  determined  that  the  sizing 
of  the  paper  played  an  important  part  in 
the  change.  Fox  Talbot  in  1853  discover- 
ed and  utilized  the  insolubility  of  gelatine 
exposed  to  light  in  the  presence  of  a  bi- 
chromate. Dissolve  gelatine  in  hot  water, 
add  to  the  solution  some  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash and  dry  it;  the  compound  is  sensitive  to 
light  in  a  way  different  from  ordinary  pho- 
tographic paper.  If  a  photographic  nega- 
tive on  glass  be  laid  over  a  sheet  of  this  pre- 
pared gelatine,  the  portions  shielded  from 
light  by  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture  will 
dissolve  as  readily  as  before,  while  the  parts 
acted  on  by  light  will  form  a  tough  tawny 
substance  unaffected  by  hot  water. 

From  this  xK>int  the  gelatine  processes 
naturally  divide  into  two  groups. 

1.  The  first  group  includes  carbon  prinHng, 
Poitevin,  in  1855,  was  the  first  to  use  carbon 
combined  with  gelatine  as  a  vehicle,  avail- 
ing himself  of  its  insoluble  character  after 
exposure.  This  process  is  as  follows :  Paper 
is  coat«d  with  a  compound  of  bichromate  of 
XK>tash,  gelatine,  and  lamp-black  dissolved 
in  cold  water.  This  paper  is  dried  in  a  dark 
room,  exposed  beneath  a  negative,  and  the 
parts  not  affected  by  the  actinic  action  of 
the  light  dissolved  off  by  hot  water.  The 
resulting  picture  is  a  positive  print  in  black 
and  white,  of  which  the  shades  are  produced 
by  the  carbon  of  the  lamp-black,  blackest 
where  the  light  acted  most  freely,  and  with 
all  the  various  shades  according  to  the  rela- 
tive translucency  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  negative.  Poitevin  subsequently  in- 
troduced a  process  for  carbon  printing  un- 
der a  positive.  The  process  was  materially 
improved  by  Swann  about  1861.  He  trans- 
ferred the  film,  aftier  exposure,  to  another 
surface  with  the  face  downward,  so  that  the 
dissolving  was  effected  from  its  back,  after 
which  it  was  retransferred  to  th^  paper,  on 
which  it  remained. 

2.  Tlie  picture  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  light  on  bichromated  gelatine,  and  is  made 
(a)  to  produce  a  print  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred ;  or  (6)  to  serve  as  a  printing  matrix, 
from  which  impressions  may  be  taken  by 
the  ordinary  lithographic  means;  or  (o)  to 
obtain  an  impression  in  relief  which  may 
be  printed  from  in  the  ordinary  printing- 
press. 


(a)  The  first  success  in  this  line  resulted 
in  the  process  9i  photolithography,  which 
has  been  considered. 

{h)  Paul  Pretsch  in  1854  discovered  and 
utilized  the  quality  which  a  sheet  of  bi- 
chromated gelatine  possessed  of  not  swell- 
ing in  water  after  exposure  to  light.  Poite- 
vin, 1855,  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  bichromated  organic  matter  altered 
by  light  took  greasy  ink  from  the  roller. 
Tessi^  du  Motay  and  Marshal,  in  1864,  were 
the  first  to  print  from  a  photographic  imago 
on  bichromated  gelatine  as  from  a  litho- 
graphic stone. 

The  AlherUtypey  named  from  Albert,  of  Mu- 
nich, the  autotyptf  the  heliotype,  by  Edwards, 
now  w^orked  by  J.  R.  Osgood,  of  Boston,  and 
many  others  might  be  cited,  ^differing  in 
minor  respects.  Edwards,  in  the  hetiotype, 
produced  a  movable  film;  by  the  addition 
of  chrome-alum  to  the  gelatine  a  tough, 
tawny,  insoluble  sheet  is  formed,  capable 
of  standing  rough  usage,  and  yet  retaining 
its  property  of  being  acted  on  by  light  in 
the  presence  of  a  bichromate,  and  of  re- 
ceiving and  refusing  greasy  ink.  The  sheet 
is  exposed  under  a  negative,  mounted  on 
a  metallio  plate,  the  superfluous  chemicals 
washed  out,  and  then  printed  from  with  lith- 
ographic ink  on  an  ordinary  platen  printing- 
press,  being  damped  between  each  impres- 
sion, as  in  ordinary  lithographic  printing. 

(o)  Rdief^work  is  produced  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  can  not  here  be  described. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  in  1827  led  the  way  by 
an  asphaltum  and  etching  process. 

The  photoglypHe  process  of  Fox  Talbot, 
1852,  was  another  etching  process.  The  pho- 
togalvanograph  of  Pretsch,  1854,  depended 
upon  the  swelling  of  the  gelatine  after  ex- 
posure ;  a  matrix  was  taken  in  gutta-percha, 
and  from  this  a  cameo  plate  was  obtained 
by  electro-deposit.  The  phototype  belongs 
to  this  sub-class.  Poitevin  in  1855  had  a 
process  somewhat  resembling  this,  in  which 
he  obtained  a  cast  by  the  use  of  plaster 
hardened  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  Os- 
borne in  1860  transferred  the  inked  gelatine 
sheet  to  zinc,  and  etched  to  mak^  a  relief. 

In  the  Woodbury  prooen^  from  which  such 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained  for  il- 
lustrating the  Medical  and  Surgical  Hietory 
of  the  War  J  the  gelatine  picture  in  relief,  ob- 
tained by  light,  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  soft  metal,  and  subjected  to  heavy 
hydraulic  pressure.  This  gives  a  picture 
in  reversed  relief  and  depression.  Such  a 
mould  is  deeper  in  the  places  answering  to 
the  shades  in  the  original  picture,  and  con- 
versely, shallower  in  the  lights.  It  is  filled 
with  a  solution  of  colored  gelatine  in  hot 
water;  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed  on  top 
and  pressed  down  with  a  level  lid,  so  as  to 
squeeze  out  the  superfluous  gelatine.  The 
paper  is  then  lifted,  bringing  with  it  the 
colored  gelatine,  which  forms  the  picture. 
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PB  OTO-MICBOORAPHT. 

The  co-applicatiou  of  the  microscope  and 
pbotographio  piooesa  has  led  to  nonderfal 
results,  nhicli  we  may  briefiy  illustrate  by 
an  example.  Merely  referrtug  to  the  early 
attempts  of  Douu^  and  the  ezperimeuta  of 
Gerlaeh,  Albert,  aud  Maddox  in  Europe;  and 
of  Bood  and  Rutherford  in  America,  we  may 
describe  the  plan  adopted  by  Colonel  J.  J. 
Woodward,  H.  D.,  of  the  United  States  Army 
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exposure.  For  powers  between  500  and 
11)00  a  ^^inch  objective  is  employed,  diB- 
pensing  in  general  with  on  eye-piece  or  am- 
plifier, and  placing  the  sensitized  plat«  at 
a  distance  not  exceeding  three  to  four  feet 
from  the  microscope.  In  the  caee  of  objects 
having  very  minute  details,  however,  it  is 
fregnently  advontageons  to  employ  an  eye- 
piece or  amplifier  rather  than  enlarge  a  neg- 
ativ3  token  with  a  smaller  power. 

Though  natnral  eunlight  Is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, It  may  be  sometimes  ueoessary, 
when  this  is  wanting,  to  employ  artificial 
illumination.  For  this  purpose  the  elec- 
tric, the  magnesium,  and  the  oxy-calcinin 
lights  have  been  used  with  sacceee.  Of 
these  the  electric  light  is  the  beet,  and  for 
ita  production  Dr.  Woodward  employs  a 
Duboscq  lamp,  operated  by  a  battery  of 
fifty  small  Orove  elements,  ten  in  a  cell. 
The  accompanying  figure  is  a  fac-slmlle 
of  a  photograph  obtained  by  the  iustm- 
meot  just  described.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment on  a  scale  of  617  diamet«r8  from  a 
writing  on  glass  by  Webb,  of  London,  for 
the  United  States  Army  Medical  Museum. 
The  writing  was  executed  with  a  diamond 
point  by  an  instrument  of  Mr.  Webb's  in- 
vention, and  known  as  a  micro-pauto- 
graph. 

The  glass  slip  also  contains  the  following 
inscription  in  a  larger  writing :  "  Webb's 
Test  The  Lord's  Prayer.  227  letters  in 
the  gii^iir  "^  "i  inch,  or  the  u^gn  "^  ^ 
sqnaie  inch,  and  at  the  rate  of  29,431,468  let- 
ters to  an  inch,  which  is  more  than  8  Bibles, 
the  Bible  containing  3,6£6,4B0  letters." 

The  area  witbin  which  the  prayer  was 
written  was  microinetrically  verified  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  who  found  that  it  and  the 

AioAtfn  AaUowtcL  H  ufi/^ 
'TUtftU  J3/i,vAvrmcutryt  ccrvie. 


Medical  Hnseam  in  Wosbingtoir.  He  dis- 
peoacs  with  a  camera  and  gronnd  glass.  The 
operating-room  has  two  windows,  throngh 
one  of  which  sufflcient  yellow  light  is  ad- 
mitted to  enable  the  operator  to  work;  the 
lower  part  of  the  other  window  is  provided 
with  a  shutter  fourteen  inches  high,  the  up- 
per part  being  blackened.  In  the  shntter  is 
a  hole  Id  which  is  inserted  a  tube,  a,  through 
which  the  solar  light  reflected  tiam  a  plane 
mirror,  b,  or,  preferably,  a  heliostat,  is 
thrown  upon  the  achromatic  condenser 
of  the  microscope,  a,  which  is  placed  on  a 
shelf  at  the  window  of  the  dark  room. 
The  light  reflected  through  the  tube, 
which   is   provided  with   an   achromatic 

lens  of  about  ten  inches  focal  length,  is  t*o»  j«  //(,  /n^t^'i-cTi  t^i/i-^  «•!.*•  . 
tbrowTt  upon  the  achromatic  condenser,  fhii  CUjA}  (fXVl.  daiUA.  Y\t&it  CVTUO 
d  is  the  fooosing  device ;  3  /,  the  nega-  \niUtV€  ll*  pUJt  4lf*}iClii^i  ab  tf* 
tive  holder  and  its  stand.  -ioVJl/lf   mt-m   ■t^O*-  ^^eAiV€Ui 

For  powers  from  20"  '~  =""  -  '  ' — *■  -•--•■'  .■       .    .  >    . .  ^    .«  ,^.*. 

Jective  without  an  eye-piece  ii 


0,aHnchol^    ^.jff/njA  UJ-tUtit  Uad   ilf   f^'^ 
_     _      e  18  used,  the     ,Z^%,mfUaA<m^  hU'l  cfu^/l/^tft', 
power  being  varied  by  increasing  or  dimin.    ''"T'^^i  .^^r^rV^^^-T?^ 
ishing  the  distance  of  the  sensitised  plate    U*  JWm^  ttni'      L4/r  rt.T^  /  >^ 
from  the  instrument.     A  cell  filled  with  tbb  unn>  pxim. 

ammonio -sulphate  of  copper,  which   ab- 
sorbs the  non-actinic  rays,  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  large  lens  and  the  condenser,  and 
a  hood  ia  drawn  around  the  instrument  to 
prevent  any  loss  of  light. 

For  objects  magnified  less  than  600  diam- 
eters the  time  of  exposnre,  being  less  than 
a  second,  is  regulated  tiy  a  sliding  shntter 
placed  before  a  slit  in  frvnt  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  width  of  the  silt  being  adjusted 
to  correspond  with  the  required  length  of 


above  inscription  were  contained  within  a 
space  <f^  of  an  inch  square. 

According  to  a  statement  made  in  1882 
by  Hr.  Farrants,  president  of  the  Micro- 
scopical Society  of  London,  Ur.  Peters  has 
sncceeded  in  writing  the  Lmd's  Prayer  so 
as  te  be  distinctly  legible,  with  sufficient 
magnifying  power,  witbin  the  space  of 
f  gifcinr  of  »  square  inch. 
WiunaiUK,  D.  C        EdWABD  H.  EmiqitT. 
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THE  LAST  JOUBNAI^  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE* 


THE  worid  owes  n  debt  of  gnttitnde  it 
cui  never  pa;  to  tbe  faithAiI  serviuits 
who,  throagh  dangers  and  against  obstaclea 
which  the  imo^nation  can  bnt  faintly  pic- 
ture, bore  the  dead  body  of  tbeir  friend  and 
maatei,  with  all  the  preciona  records  of  hia 
wanderings  and  dtscoveries,  from  the  little 
village  where  he  breathed  bie  la«t  to  the 
■ea-coast  at  Zanzibar.  But  for  their  affec- 
tionate devotion  these  records  wottld  have 
been  lost ;  and  with  tbe  eiceptlou  of  nbat 
was  contained  in  the  diary  intrusted  to  the 

*  ]%i  haft  JtvmaU  t^  Oaxii  lAatnglbmt,  fn  CkntniJ 
iAiu,A«nlBWIahblJMOL  COnMiiiial  tya  A'orra- 
iitt  4f  hit  LaM  Momenlt  and  Suffriri^  ohiaintd  fnm 
hUJ^M/ut  SfTWHiU  Chuma  and  Sutf.  Bj  Hor  - 
WiLLUB,  F.RO.S.,  RecloTot  Twiwdl,  Nartbunp 


of  Mr.  Stanley,  all  knowledge  of  the 
important  discoveries  made  by  tbe  great 
tTaveier  during  the  lost  seven  years  of  bin 
life  woald  have  perished.  Thanlis  to  the 
Hdelity  of  these  poor  ignorant  men,  in  the 
narrative  now  given  to  the  world,  covering 
seven  years  of  oontinnoua  travel  and  discov- 
ery, not  a  break  occurs.  "We  have  not," 
says  the  editor  of  this  deeply  interesting 
woill,  "to  deplore  the  loss,  by  accident  or 
carelessness,  of  a  single  enby  from  the  time 
of  Livingstone's  departure  from  Zanzibar, 
in  the  beginning  of  1866,  to  the  day  when 
his  note-book  dropped  tirom  his  band  in  the 
village  of  Ilala,  at  the  end  of  April,  1S73." 
The  preservation  of  tbeee  documents  ap- 
pears almost  miraculous  when  we  consider 
the  natnre  of  tbe  perils  through  which  they 
were  borne  to  a  place  of  safety.    The  littlv 
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band  of  faithful  aervanta  bod  to  moke  their 
iray  with  their  precioos  burden  hnudieds 
of  milea  througb  a  wild  and  terrible  conn- 
try,  tbrongb  lands  where  the  debased  and 
aaperatitioDB  tribes  would  have  t^m  them 
in  pieces  had  It  become  known  that  the; 
were  carcyiug  a  dead  man,  over  riveia 
swollen  into  raging  torrents,  across  mount- 
ains, and  through  dense  forests,  whore  dsn- 
geiH  Inrked  in  every  thicket.  Yet  although 
at  every  step  beset  with  perils,  suffering  oft- 
entintea  from  hnnger  and  thirst,  and  some- 
times  almost  dead  with  fever,  the  dreaded 
sconrge  of  eqnatoria)  A&ica,  they  remained 
&ithful  t«  their  aacred  trust,  and  gave  an 
example  of  fidelity  and  heroism  that  sbonld 
never  be  forgotten. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch,  in  a  oeoes- 
larily  brief  manner,  the  last  years  of  Dr. 
livingstone's  life,  a  word  shonld  be  said  in 
tegord  to  the  natnre  of  the  notes  and  jour- 
nals thus  wonderfully  preserved.  Oat  read- 
era  will  remember  that  when  Hi.  Stanley 
left  him  in  1S78  Dr.  Livingstone  intrusted 
to  his  care  a  very  large  diary,  sealed  np  and 
oonsigued  to  the  safe-keeping  of  his  dangh- 
tei,  Hiss  Agnes  Livingstone.  When  the 
nimor  of  hie  death  was  confirmed  this  book 
was  examined,  and  found  to  contain  a  con- 
■Idprable  part  of  the  notes  be  had  made  dm- 
ing  his  travels  previous  to  his  meeting  with 


Mr.  Stanley.  It  was  bis  custom  always  to 
have  in  nee  metallic  not«-boaks,  in  which 
the  day's  Jottings  were  recorded.  When 
time  and  opportnnity  served,  these  were 
carefully  entered  in  the  larger  volume.  It 
seems,  however,  that  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  his  life  this  rale  had  to  give 
way  to  the  toils  of  travel  and  the  exhaustion 
of  distressing  siclcDess.  While  in  the  Man- 
ynema  country  he  ran  out  of  note-books,  ink, 
and  pencils,  and  had  to  resort  to  ehifte  which 
at  first  made  it  very  doubtful  whether  tbo 
most  diligent  attempt  at  compilation  would 
sncceed  in  bringing  order  out  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  inextricable  confusion.  Such 
pocket-books  as  remainsd  at  this  period  of 
his  travels  were  utilized  to  the  last  inch  of 
paper.  In  some  of  them  were  found  lonar 
observations,  the  names  of  rivers,  the  height 
Af  mountains,  advancing  toward  the  middle 
from  one  end,  while  from  the  other  the  itin- 
erary grows  day  by  day  inteispeised  with 
map  routes  of  the  march,  botanical  notea, 
and  carefully  made  drawings.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  middle  portion  of  the  book 
was  filling  up  with  calculations,  private 
memoranda,  words  intended  for  vocabula- 
ries, and  extracts  fiom  books,  while  here 
and  there  the  stain  of  a  prcaeed  flower 
causes  indistinctness.  Yet  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  runs  throughout,  and  nothing 
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but  his  invariable  habit  of  repeating  the 
month  aud  year  in  each  date  prevents  hope- 
lesB  confusion.  At  last  pocket-books  gave 
out,  and  old  nevspapera,  yellow  with  AiU- 

atm  damp,  were  sewn  together,  and  a  snb- 
stitute  for  ink  was  improvieed.  Loviiig  pa- 
tience at  length  accomplished  the  laborious 
task  of  deciphering  this  portion  of  the  jonr- 
iiala.  On  comparing  tJiis  great  maaa  of  ma- 
terial with  the  janrAal  Intrusted  to  Hr.  Stan- 
ley, it  was  found  that  a  great  deal  of  moat 
iotereeting  matter  could  be  added.  In  the 
hurry  of  writing  and  copying  diapatche* 
previooB  to  his  companion's  departnre,  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  rapidly  entered  up  from 
his  note-books  as  much  as  time  permitted. 
Fortunately  he  carried  the  original  note- 
books ap  to  the  time  of  his  death,  bo  that 
they  were  forth-coming  with  hia  other  ef- 
tects.      His  faithful  men  had  saved  every 


line,  u  well  as  alibis 
maps,  whieh  now  for 
the  firat  time  come 
to  light. 

It  would  1>e  im- 
pOHStble    to    over- 
state   the    impor- 
tance of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's    reeearchei 
and  discoveries.   By 
his  own   exertions, 
beset    with    perils 
and  obstacles  which 
would  have  driven 
back    a   num    less 
eonrageona  and  de- 
termined,   he    has 
Ailed    up    a    great 
space   in   the   map 
of  AMca;  he  was 
the  ftist  European 
whose  eyea  beheld 
vast     inland     seaa 
whose  eaistenee  had 
been   vaguely  con- 
jectured  from    na- 
tive reports;  he  laid 
down  the  oouise  of 
hnndreds     of    new 
river^    and    noted 
their    volume    and 
the  velocity  of  their 
flow.     Most  impor- 
tant among  the  facts 
recorded  in  his  jour- 
nals is  the  discovery 
that   Lake   Nyaaaa 
belongs  to  a  totally 
I    distinct  system  of 
I    waters    fivm    that 
which   holds   Lake 
Tanganyika  and  the 
rlversmnning  north 
and  west.    With  re- 
gard to  the  latter 
lake   he   leaves   an 
interesting  problem  to  be  solved  by  foture 
explorers.     It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  would  hardly  venture  the  surmise 
that  Tanganyika  may  have  a  enbterranean 
outlet   vrithout  having  duly  weighed  the 
probabilities  in  the  sciUe  with  his  elaborate 
observations.    But  whether  this  lake  really 
pours  its  waters  through  the  caverns  of 
Western  Kabogo  into  the  vast  rivers  flow- 
ing northward  is   a  problem  which  must 
soon  be  det«rminod  by  actual  eiploration.     • 

Besides  geographical  information  of  im- 
portance, these  Journals  contain  innnmer- 
able  notes  on  the  habits  of  animals,  birds, 
and  fishes ;  on  phenomena  of  every  kind 
that  oame  under  the  keen,  searching  eye  of 
the  great  traveler  as  he  moved  through  some 
of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  scenes 
in  the  world;  descriptions  of  native  life  and 
habits ;  and  sketches  of  pergonal  adventure, 
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told  witli  the  nataral  modeaty  of  a  great  eiratioD  of  his  numnacriiita.  They  were 
inan,  whose  tbotighta  were  more  on  hia  woric  I  with  the  editor  for  font  months.  Among 
than  on  himself.  other  good  services,  the;  aided  the  artist  by 

In  preparing  these  Journals  for  pnblica-  reprodncing  in  exact  fao-ainule  the  bnt  iu 
tioD,  the  editor,  a  life-long  friend  of  Dr.  Liv- 1  which  Dr.  Livingston*  died,  besides  nuking 
ingstone,  and  for  aome  time  his  companion  '  models  of  the  "  kitanda"  or  traveling  cot 
In  Africa,  leceived  valoable  aeeistanoe  from '  on  which  he  was  carried  dnring  his  last 
the  doctor's  faithful  men,  Choma  and  Snai,  |  Jonmey,  and  of  the  village  in  which  hla 
to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  prea- 1  body  )ay  for  fourteen  days. 
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Dr.  Liviogstone's  point  of  departure  on 
his  last  journey  was  tMe  island  of  Zansdbar, 
where  he  arrived  from  Bombay  on  the  26ih 
of  January,  1866.  A  letter  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  Governor  of  Bombay,  addressed  to  his 
Highness  Sejuel  Maji^  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
to  whose  consideration  and  friendly  aid  the 
great  traveler  was  warmly  commended,  pro- 
cured for  him  many  tokens  of  kindness  from 
that  petty  sovereign,  but,  owing  to  the  de- 
lays that  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  deal- 
ings with  the  people  of  Eastern  countries, 
his  preparations  for  starting  were  not  com- 
pleted until  the  18th  of  March.  He  sent  for- 
ward to  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  a  portion 
of  his  supplies,  consisting  of  beads,  cloth, 
flour,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  consigned  to  the 
care  of  an  Arab  trader  at  that  post  named 
Thani  bin  Suelim.  This  man  turned  out  to 
be  a  great  rascal.  On  the  19th  of  March 
he  left  Zanzibar  in  the  Penguin  for  Rovuma 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
His  live  stock,  consisting  of  six  camels,  three 
buffaloes,  two  mules,  four  donkeys,  and  a 
calf,  was  sent  off  in  a  dhow,  the  name  given 
to  the  coasting  vessels  of  East  Africa  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  His  party  was  made  up 
of  thirteen  Sepoys,  ten  Johanna  men,  nine 
Nassick  boys,  two  Shupanga  men,  and  two 
Waiyaus,  Wakatani  and  Chuma.  Several  of 
these  men  had  previously  been  employed  by 
Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shir^ ; 
thus  Musa,  the  Johanna  man,  was  a  sailor 
on  the  Lady  NyassOf  while  Susi  and  Amoda 
were  engaged  at  Shupanga  to  cut  wood  for 
the  Pioneer,  The  two  Waiyau  lads,  Waka- 
tani and  Chuma,  were  liberated  from  the 
slavers  by  the  Doctor  and  Bishop  Mackenzie 
in  1861,  and  lived  for  three  years  with  the 
mission  party  at  Chibisa's  before  they  were 
engaged  by  Livingstone.  The  Nassick  lads 
were  entire  strangers,  and  were  trained  in 
India. 

Rovuma  Bay  was  reached  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  until  the  6th  of  April  the  time 
was  busily  occupied  with  preparations  for 
the  march  into  the  interior.  The  doctor 
was  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  courage. 

Leaving  Rovuma  Bay  on  the  6th  of  April, 
he  started  southward  with  his  little  cara- 
van. On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the 
buffaloes  and  camels  were  severely  bitten  by 
the  tsetse  fly,  a  pest  of  an  insect,  whose  bite 
will  usually  1^  the  foundation  of  a  disease 
that  destroys  animals  in  a  few  weeks.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  misfortunes.  Sick- 
ness assaUed  the  men,  who  were  obliged  oft- 
en to  cut  a  way  through  dense  jungles  of 
thorn  climbers,  one  species  of  which  gave 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  scabbard  of  a  dragoon's 
sword,  but  along  the  middle  of  the  flat  side 
runs  a  ridge  from  which  springs  up,  every 
few  inches,  a  bunch  of  inch-long  straight 
sharp  thorns.  It  hangs  straight  for  a  cou- 
ple of  yards,  but  as  if  it  oould  not  give  its 


thorns  a  fair  chance  of  mischief;  it  suddenly 
bends  on  itself,  and  all  its  cruel  points  are 
now  at  right  angles  to  what  they  were  be- 
fore. It  really  seems  to  be  eager  for  mis- 
chief, stretching  out  its  prickly  fingers  in 
all  directions  to  inflict  ii^ury  upon  every 
one  who  comes  within  reach — %  clear  case 
of  natural  depravity. 

The  route  pursued  by  Livingstone  fol- 
lowed the  general  course  of  the  Rovuma. 
As  the  little  caravan  ascends  the  river, 
sometimes  marching  along  the  bank,  and 
sometimes  over  or  around  the  flanking  hills, 
thriving  villages  are  passed,  surrounded  by 
cultivated  fields>  where  rice  and  tobacco  are 
grown.  The  Sepoys  proved  very  trouble- 
some. They  beat  the  animals  so  brutally 
when  the  Doctor  was  not  in  sight  that  sev- 
eral fell  sick  and  had  to  be  left  behind.  On 
the  1st  of  May  the  party  reached  a  country 
comparatively  free  of  wood,  and  were  able 
to  move  on  without  the  perpetual  cutting 
and  clearing  that  hitherto  had  delayed  their 
progress.  The  brutality  of  the  Sepoys  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  their  habitual  laai- 
ness  gave  the  Doctor  no  end  <tf  trouble. 
They  would  sit  down  and  smoke,  leaving 
the  animals  standing  loaded  in  the  hot  sun. 
They  refused  to  carry  their  belts  and  bags, 
and  their  powers  of  eating  and  vomiting 
were  astounding.  They  would  eat  a  hearty 
breakfast,  and  an  hour  afterward  they 
would  sit  down  to  gorge  again,  unless  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  on  hand  to  keep  them 
moving.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  sup- 
plies of  food  soon  gave  out,  and  as  it  was 
difficult  to  buy  new  stores,  the  party  soon 
began  to  suffer  from  hunger. 

As  Livingstone  pressed  further  into  the 
interior  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent.  One  day  )^e 
passed  the  dead  body  of  a  woman  tied  by 
the  neck  to  a  tree.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try explained  that  she  had  been  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  other  slaves  in  a  gang, 
and  her  master  had  determined  that  she 
should  not  recover  to  be  the  property  of 
any  one  else.  Others  tied  in  a  similar  man- 
ner were  seen  further  on.  There'  is  a  dou- 
ble purpose  in  these  murders.  The  tenor 
inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  survivors  spurs 
them  on  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the 
march.  One  day  one  of  Dr.  Livingstone's 
men  wandered  from  the  party  and  came 
upon  a  number  of  slaves  yoked  together 
with  slave-sticks,  like  those  shown  in  a  pre- 
ceding illustration.  They  had  sickened  for 
want  of  food,  and  had  been  abandoned  and 
left  to  die.  When  found  they  were  too 
weak  to  speak.  Some  of  them  were  mere 
children. 

On  the  15th  of  July  Livingstone  reache«l 
Mataka,  near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Ny- 
assa.  The  town,  which  numbers  at  least 
a  thousand  houses,  and  is  surrounded  by 
small  villages,  is  situated  in  an  elevated  val- 
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]«r  overlooked  by  lofty  numntniD*.  The  j  with  langhter,  be  wu  Jndged  to  be  »  irit. 
chief,  Mataka,  kept  the  part;  waiting  for  He  gave  the  party  a  very  hoepitable  tecep- 
eome  timeln  thoTerandaof  hi«  UrKeeqaare  tion.  They  had  marched  for  eight  daya  on 
home,  bat  at  length  appeared  with  a  broad  a  meagre  diet  of  porridge  and  rice,  and  the 
amile  on  bii  good-natnred  face.  He  waa  change  from  hard  and  scanty  fare  made  sbt- 
abont  sixty  yeara  old,  dreaaed  aa  an  Arab,  eral  of  them  sick.  The  native*  of  thia  r»- 
snd  Be  hia  remarks  wet«  frequently  greeted  |  gion,  tbe  Waiyana,  are  deeoribed  aa  being  &r 
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from  ban  deome.  Their  beads  are  of  a  ronnd 
shape,  with  compact  bat  not  parti  en]  arlj- 
receding  foiebeade.  The  lips  are  fiiU,  and 
witb  tbe  women  asmoll  lip-ring  just  tnms 
them  np  to  give  additional  thickneae.  Their 
Ht;le  of  beauty  ia  exactly  that  which  was 
in  faabioD  when  the  Btone  deities  were  made 
in  the  cavea  of  Elephauta  and  Kenora,  near 
Bombay. 

Livin)!Htone  remained  at  Hataka  nntil  the 
39th  of  July,  when  be  started  for  Lake  Ny- 
asea.  The  march  for  a  part  of  the  way  was 
throngh  a  depopulated  country.  The  na- 
tives differ  aa  to  the  canse.  Some  say  slave 
wars,  and  assert  that  the  Uahoa  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mozambique  phiyed  an  important 
part  in  them;  others  say  famine;  others 
that  the  people  have  moved  to  and  beyond 
Nyasaa.  Certain  it  is,  fiom  tbe  potsherds 
strewed  over  tbe  oonntry,  and  the  still  re- 
maining ridges  on  which  beans,  aorgbum, 
maize,  and  cassava  were  plaotod,  that  tbe 
departed  populatiou  was  prodigions.  The 
Waiyans,  who  are  now  In  the  country,  came 
from  the  other  aide  of  the  Rovnma,  and  tbey 
-  probably  supplanted  the  Manganja,  an  op- 
eration wbicb  we  see  going  on  at  the  pree- 
ent  day.  Tbe  lake  was  reached,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  tbe  MiainjS.ou  tbe  8th  of  August. 
"  It  was,"  says  Livingatoue,  "  as  if  I  bad 


come  back  to  au  old  home  I  had  uerer  ex- 
pected again  to  see ;  and  pleasant  to  bathe 
in  the  deliciona  waters  again,  hear  the  roll 
of  tbe  aeo,  and  dash  in  the  breakers."  Tbe 
bead  man  there,  Hokalaoa^  was  very  friend- 
ly, and  presented  millet,  porridge,  cassava, 
and  trailed  hippopotamua  meat.  He  bad  his 
little  domestic  afflictions,  and  confided  them 
to  Livingstone.  One  of  fais  wives  bad  re- 
cently run  away.  Livingstone  aaked  how 
many  he  had  left,  and  on  being  told  twenty 
in  all,  tbe  Doctiff  remarked  that  was  nine- 
teen too  many.  He  gave  the  uaaal  answer, 
"  Bnt  who  wonld  cook  for  strangers  if  1  bail 
but  onet"  He  was  a  great  toper  of  beer, 
and  his  manner  of  drinking  was  cnrious. 
As  be  emptied  the  contents  of  a  hnge  jug 
down  bis  capacious  throat,  a  alave  girl  pat 
Irath  hands  round  hie  waist  below  the  short 
riba,  and  grodaally  drew  them  round  in 
front,  as  if  to  make  tbe  liquor  go  equally 
over  the  stomach. 

Livingstone  now  crossed  the  Shir^,  whicli 
flows  into  Nyasaa  at  tbesonttaern  end  of  thi- 
lake,  and  continned  his  journey  on  towani 
the  Mazitu  country.  The  way  was  rendered 
doubly  laboriouB  by  the  immense  "earth 
Bpongea"  frequently  encountered.  Tbey  con- 
sist of  black  porons  earth  covered  with  a 
bard  wiry  grass  and  a  few  other  damp-lov- 
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iug  plants.  When  ooe  treads  an  the  black 
earth,  tiioagh  little  or  no  water  appears  on 
the  surface,  it  is  freqaeotl;  sqalrted  up  the 
linibf,  sad  gives  the  idea  of  a  sponge.  In 
the  paths  that  cross  tbem  the  earth  readily 
becomes  soft  mnd,  bnt  sinks  rapidly  to  the 
bottom  again,  as  if  of  great  specific  gravi- 
ty: the  water  in  them  is  always  circulating 
and  oozing.  The  places  where  the  sponges 
are  met  with  are  slightly  depressed  valleys, 
without  trees  or  buBfaes,  in  a  forest  country 
where  the  grass,  being  only  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  high,  and  thickly  planted,  often  looks 
like  a  beautiful  glade  in  a  park.  They  are 
from  a  qoarter  of  a  mite  to  a  mile  broad, 
and  from  two  to  t«n  or  more  miles  long. 
The  water  of  the  heavy  rains  soaks  into  the 
level  forest  lands :  one  never  sees  runnels 
leading  it  off,  unless  occasionally  a  foot-path 
is  turned  to  that  use.  The  water,  descend- 
ing about  eight  feet,  comes  t«  a  stratum  of 
yellow  sand,  beneath  which  there  is  another 
stratninof  fine  white  sand,  which  at  its  bot- 
tom cakes  so  as  to  hold  the  water  from  sink- 
ing farther.  Livingstone  had  previonsly 
ibnud  the  same  thing  in  the  Kalahari  Des- 
ert when  digging  for  water  for  bis  cattle. 
Tlie  water  is  gnided  by  the  fine  Kand  stra- 
tnm  into  the  nearest  valley,  and  here  it 
oozes  forth  on  all  sides  through  the  thick 
mantle  of  black  porotu  earth  which  forms 


tbe  sponge.  In  the  desert  it  appears  to 
damp  the  surface  sands  in  certain  valleys, 
and  the  Bushmen  by  a  peculiar  process  suck 
oat  a  supply.  When  be  had  dug  down  to 
the  caked  saud  there  years  before,  the  peo- 
ple begged  him  not  to  dig  farther,  as  tbe 
wat«r  wonld  all  run  away,  and  he  desisted, 
because  he  saw  that  the  fluid  ponred  in 
&om  the  fine  sand  sjl  round  the  well,  but 
none  came  &om  the  bottom  or  cake.  Two 
stupid  Englishmen  afterward  broke  through 
the  cake  in  spite  of  tbe  entreaties  of  thu 
natives,  and  the  well  and  the  whole  valley 
dried  np. 

On  tbe  S4th  of  September  Livingstone 
reached  the  large  village  of  Mareuga,  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  "beel"  of  the 
lake.  The  people  collected  in  great  num- 
bers to  gaze  at  the  stranger.  The  chief  was 
ill,  but  bis  brother  was  present,  and  nsked 
a  few  questions.  Livingstone  took  tbe  oc- 
casion to  be  a  good  one  for  telling  him  some- 
thing about  tbe  Bible  and  tbe  futnre  stat«. 
The  men  said  that  their  fathers  had  never 
told  them  anght  abont  the  soul,  bnt  they 
thought  that  the  whole  man  rotted  and 
came  to  nothing.  What  Liringstone  said 
was  very  nicely  pot  by  a  volunteer  apokes- 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  a  gift  that  way, 
for  all  listened  moat  attentively,  and  espe- 
cially when  told  that  oar  Fathra  in  heaven 
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1oT«d  all,  Mid  heard  prayeiB  addressed  to 
Ilim.  Here  Livingstone  was  deserted  by 
■M  the  Johiuina  men,  nho  went  back  to  the 
coOBt  and  sftreod  a  report  of  the  great  trav- 
eler's death,  which  £11ed  the  whole  civilized 
world  with  Borrow,  until  Hr.  Edward  Young 
made  a  joarhey  to  Nyaeea,  and  ascertained 
the  etoiy  to  be  merely  an  invention- 
Still  pushing  northward,  Livingstor 
reached  Kimsuaa's  on  the  asth  of  Septen 
ber.  KimsKBa,  an  old  fiiend,  gave  him 
most  hearty  welcome,  and  fairly  loaded  him 
down  with  provisions.  When  Livingstone 
waa  ready  to  start  ou,  Kim«nta  accompanied 
him  a  put  of  the  way,  bis  muuerouB  wives 
acting  aa  porters.  The  lack  of  means  of 
transportation  was  the  canse  of  much  delay. 
Obliged  to  avoid  places  stripped  of  provis- 
ions, the  party  poieaed  a  zigzag  couiee,  like 
a  ship  baffled  with  foul  winds.  The  people, 
too,  were  unable  to  give  information  about 
others  at  a  distance  ftom  their  own  abodes. 
An  intelligent  smith,  who  acted  as  guide  for 
a  portion  of  the  nay,  did  not  know  a  r^ge 
of  monntains  about  twenty  miles  offi.  "It 
was  too  far  away  for  him  to  know  the  name." 
Another  source  of  aimoyanoe  waa  the  hoe- 
tile  attitude  of  the  Hazitn  people,  who  were 
sending  out  marauding  parties  and  plander- 
ing  in  every  direction.  Orest  caution  was 
Decessary  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
any  of  tbeae  parties,  while  their  spoUatit 


had  made  it  very  difBcult  to  obtain  supplies 
of  food.  On  neariug  one  village  the  travel- 
ers were  mistaken  for  Maiita  raidere,  and 
the  villagers  issued  out  in  force  ttj  attack 
them.  The  true  character  of  tbe  party  was 
discovered  in  season  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
To  add  to  their  discomforts,  four  goats  were 
lost  or  stolen.  Livingstone  felt  this  loss 
very  keenly,  for  whatever  kind  of  food  be 
hod,  a  little  goat's  milk  made  it  all  right, 
while  witboQt  It  the  coarse  fare  waa  vei; 
hard  of  digestion. 

Among  the  nnmerons  notes  of  natnra] 
history  scattered  throngh  this  part  of  hia 
journal  we  find  mention  of  the  honey-gnide, 
an  extraordinary  bird  that  flies  finm  tree 
to  tree  in  &oDt  of  the  hunter,  chirruping 
londly,  and  will  not  be  content  till  it  arrivee 
at  the  spot  where  the  bees  have  made  their 
nest.  It  then  waits  quietly  till  tbe  honey 
is  taken,  and  feeds  on  tbe  broken  crumbs  of 
comb  that  fall  to  its  share.  While  resting 
one  day  two  honey-bunten  oame  up  with 
the  party.  Tbey  stopped  to  talk  and  smoke, 
and  the  honey-gnide  they  were  following 
waited  quietly  on  a  neighboring  tree  until 
they  were  ready  to  go  on,  when  it  again  took 
the  lead. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  1867,  Living- 
stone met  with  a  very  serions  loss,  that  of 
his  medicine  chest.  Two  Waiyau  servants 
deserted.     They  had  been  very  faithftil,  and 
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knowing  the  language  of  the  oonntry  well, 
were  extremely  msef^.  Their  uniform  good 
conduct  had  inspired  confidence,  and  they 
were  more  trusted  than  any  of  the  other 
servants.  But  they  deserted  in  a  dense  for- 
est,  taking  with  them  the  medicine  chest 
and  several  valuable  packages.  The  forest 
was  so  dense  that  there  was  no  chance  to 
get  sight  of  the  fugitives,  and  a  heavy  rain 
coming  on,  their  foot-prints  were  entirely 
obliterated.  Livingstone  felt  as  if  he  had 
reoeived  the  sentence  of  death. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1867,  Livingstone 
leached  the  southeastern  end  of  the  body 
of  water  called  Lake  Liemba,  which  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  first  view 
was  obtained  from  an  elevation  of  about 
^000  feet.  The  lake  appeared  to  be  eight- 
een or  twenty  miles  broad,  BJid.  they  could 
see  about  thirty  miles  up  toward  the  north. 
Livingstone  was  enchanted  with  the  place, 
and  remained  there  some  time.  The  lake 
lies  in  a  deep  basin  whose 'ndes  are  nearly 
perpendicular,  but  covered  well  with  trees ; 
the  rocks  which  appear  are  bright  red  ar- 
gillaceous schist;  the  trees  were  t2ien  all 
green :  down  some  of  these  rocks  come  beau- 
tiftd  cascades,  and  buffaloes,  elephants,  and 
antelopes  wander  and  graze  on  the  more 
level  Bgota,  while  lions  roar  by  night.  The 
level  place  below  is  not  two  miles  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  village  (Pamb^t^)  at 
which  they  first  touched  the  lake  is  sur- 
rounded by  palm-oil  trees — ^not  the  stunt- 
ed ones  of  Lake  Kyassa,  but  the  real  West 
Coast  palm-oil  tree,  requiring  two  men  to 
earry  a  bunch  of  the  ripe  fruit.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  huge  crocodiles  were 
observed  quietly  making  their  way  to  their 
feeding -grounds;  hippopotamuses  snorted 
hy  night  and  at  early  morning. 

A  few  days  after  arriving  at  this  beauti- 
fiil  spot  Livingstone  had  an  alarming  fit  of 
insensibility.  He  found  himself  fiounder- 
ing  outside  of  his  hut  and  unabla  to  get  in. 
He  tried  to  raise  himself  by  laying  hold  of 
two  posts  at  the  entrance,  but  lost  his  grasp 
when  nearly  upright,  and  fell  back,  striiking 
his  head  heavily  against  a  box.  Some  hours 
elapsed  before  he  could  recognize  where  he 
was.  Not  many  days  afterward  he  experi- 
enced another  attack  of  the  same  kind.  The 
loss  of  the  medicine  chest  was  sorely  felt. 

Livingstone  remained  about  six  weeks  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  trying  to  pick  up  some 
fiesh  and  strength.  The  natives  diowed 
him  many  acts  of  kindness,  and  gave  him 
valuable  information  about  the  movements 
of  the  Arabs  who  had  come  into  that  coun- 
try in  search  of  ivory,  and  were  fighting 
their  way.  This  induced  him  to  go  south 
around  ^e  district  infested  by  these  ma- 
rauders. When  he  had  traveled  about  sixty 
miles  he  heard  that  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Arabs  were  twenty-two  miles  further  on. 
Vou  L.— Na  »6.~8T 


They  had  found  ivoiy  very  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  had  pushed  on  toward  the  wqi^t 
till  attacked  by  a  chief  named  Nsama,  whom 
they  beat  in  his  own  stockade.  They  were 
now  at  a  loss  which  way  to  turn.  On  reach- 
ing Chitimba's  village  Livingstone  came 
upon  them.  They  were  about  six  hundred 
in  number.  On  presenting  a  letter  he  had 
from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  he  was  imme- 
diately supplied  with  provisions,  beads,  and 
cloth.  They  approved  of  his  plan  of  passing 
to  the  south  of  Nsama's  country,  but  advised 
waiting  till  the  effidcts  of  punishment,  which 
the  Bfiulungu  had  resolved  to  inflict  on 
Nsama  for  breach  of  public  law,  were  known. 
It  was  anticipated  that  Nsama  might  fiee : 
if  to  the  north,  he  would  leave  Livingstone 
a  free  passage  through  his  country ;  if  to 
the  south,  he  might  be  saved  from  walk- 
ing into  his  hands.  But  it  turned  out  that 
Nsama  was  anxious  for  peace.  He  had  sent 
two  men  with  elephants'  tusks  to  begin  a 
negotiation ;  but  treachery  was  suspected, 
and  they  were  shot  down.  Another  effort 
was  made  with  ten  goats,  and  repulsed. 
This  was  much  to  the  regret  of  the  head 
Arabs.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  Arab 
goods  were  not  all  sold,  for  Lake  Moero, 
which  Livingstone  was  anxious  to  visit,  lay 
in  Nsama's  country,  and  without  peace  no 
ivory  could  be  bought,  nor  could  he  reach 
the  lake.  The  peace-making  between  the 
people  and  Arabs  was,  however,  a  tedious 
process,  occupying  three  and  a  half  months 
^-drinking  each  other's  blood. 

Passing  to  the  north  of  Nsama,  and  mov- 
ing westward,  Livingstone  reached  the  north 
end  of  Moero  on  the  &th  of  November,  1867. 
There  the  lake  is  a  goodly  piece  of  water 
twelve  or  more  miles  broad,  and  flanked  on 
the  east  and  west  by  ranges  of  lofty  tree- 
covered  mountains.  The  range  on  the  west 
is  the  highest,  and  is  part  of  the  country 
called  Bua-Moero ;  it  gives  off  a  river  at  its 
northwest  end,  called  Lualaha,  and  receives 
the  river  Kalongosi  (pronounced  by  the 
Arabs  Earangwesi)  on  the  east  near  its  mid- 
dle, and  the  rivefes  Luapula  and  Rovukwe  at 
its  southern  extremity.  The  point  of  most 
interest  in  Lake  Moero  is  that  it  forms  one 
of  a  chain  of  lakes,  connected  by  a  river 
some  five  hundred  miles  in  length.  First 
of  all,  the  Chambez^  rises  in  the  country  of 
Mambwd,  northeast  of  Molemba.  It  then 
fiows  southwest  and  west  till  it  reaches  lat- 
itude 11*"  S.,  and  longitude  29'*  £.,  where  it 
forms  Lake  Bemba,  or  Bangweolo;  emer- 
ging thence,  it  assumes  the  new  name  Lua- 
pula, and  comes  down  here  to  fall  into  Mo- 
ero. On  going  out  of  this  lake  it  is  known 
by  the  name  Lualaba,  as  it  flows  northwest 
in  Rua  to  form  another  lake,  with  many  isl- 
ands, called  Ureng6  or  Ulengtf.  When  Liv- 
ingstone crossed  the  Chambez^  the  similar- 
ity of  names  led  him  to  imagine  that  this 
was  a  branch  of  the  Zambesi.    The  natives 
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said^  '^No;  this  goes  sonthwest,  and  forms 
a  very  large  water  there."  Subsequent  ex- 
plorations proved  the  correctness  of  this  in- 
formation. 

Adjacent  to  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Moero 
lies  Casembe's  town,  which  Livingstone  vis- 
ited near  the  end  of  November.  The  town 
covers  a  mile  square  of  cassava  plantations, 
the  huts  being  dotted  over  that  space.  Some 
have  square  inolosures  of  reeds,  but  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  at  arrangement:  it 
might  be  called  a  rural  village  rather  than 
a  town.  No  estimate  could  be  formed  by 
counting  the  huts,  they  were  so  irregularly 
planted,  and  hidden  by  cassava ;  but  Liv- 
ingstone's impression  ftam  other  collections 
of  huts  was  that  the  population  was  under 
a  thousand  souls.  The  court  or  palace  is  a 
square  inclosure  of  three  hundred  yards  by 
two  hundred  yards,  surrounded  by  a  hedge 
of  high  reeds.  Inside,  where  Casembe  hon- 
ored the  traveler  with  a  grand  reception, 
stands  a  gigantic  hut  for  Casembe,  and  a 
score  of  small  huts  for  domestics. 

On  this  occasion  Casembe  sat  before  his 
hut  on  a  square  seat  placed  on  lion  and 
leopard  skins.  He  was  clothed  in  a  coarse 
blue  and  white  Manchester  print  edged 
with  red  baize,  and  arranged  in  large  folds 
80  as  to  look  like  a  crinoline  put  on  wrong 
side  foremost.  His  aims,  legs,  and  head 
were  covered  with  sleeves,  leggings,  and 
cap  made  of  various-colored  beads  in  neat 
patterns ;  a  crown  of  yellow  feathers  sur- 
mounted his  cap.  Each  of  his  head-men 
came  forward,  shaded  by  a  huge  ill-made 
umbrella,  and  followed  by  his  dependents, 
made  obeisance  to  Casembe,  and  sat  down 
on  his  right  and  leffc ;  various  bands  of  mu- 
sicians did  the  same.  When  called  upon 
Livingstone  rose  and  bowed,  and  an  old 
councilor,  with  his  ears  cropped,  gave  the 
chief  as  full  an  account  as  he  had  been 
able  to  gather  of  the  English  in  general 
and  the  great  traveler's  antecedents  in 
particular.  The  fact  that  Livingstone  had 
passed  through  Lunda.to  the  west  of  Ca- 
sembe, and  visited  chiefs  of  whom  he 
scarcely  knew  any  thing,  excited  most  at- 
tention. He  then  assured  Livingstone  that 
he  was  welcome  to  his  country,  to  go  where 
he  liked,  and  do  what  he  chose.  A  display 
of  the  presents  intended  for  the  chief  closed 
the  interview.  The  Casembe  (the  word  sig- 
nifies general)  visited  by  Livingstone  was  a 
usurper,  and  on  coming  into  power,  about 
five  years  before,  had  ruled  with  such  bar- 
barity—cropping ears,  lopping  off  hands, 
and  selling  children — that  many  of  his 
subjects  had  taken  refoge  in  neighboring 
countries.  His  favorite  mode  of  punish- 
ing his  ministers  was  cropping  their  ears. 
The  public  executioner,  who  generaUy  at- 
tended him,  carried  a  pair  of  sharp  shears 
for  this  purpose. 

While  in  this  region  Livingstone  heard 


stories  of  wonderful  under-ground  dwellings 
in  the  Rua  Mountains.  These  caverns  or 
excavations  extend  for  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty miles,  and  are  capable  of  housing  a  pop- 
ulation of  ten  thousand  souls.  Provisions 
are  stored  in  them  for  use  in  case  of  war, 
and  a  perennial  rivulet  flows  inside.  In 
some  cases  the  doorways  are  on  a  level 
with  the  plain,  in  others  they  are  reached 
by  means  of  ladders.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  main  entrance  was  besieged  by 
an  enemy,  some  one  who  knew  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  excavations  led  a  party  out 
by  a  secret  passage,  surprised  the  besiegers, 
and  drove  them  off  with  heavy  loss.  Liv- 
ingstone thinks  that  these  under-ground 
dwellings  may  have  been  dug  out  by  the 
original  burrowing  race,  as  the  present  na- 
tives know  nothing  of  their  origin,  and 
have  no  traditions  concerning  it. 

After  many  tedious  delays,  Livingstone 
started  from  Casembe's  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1868,  on  his  way  south  to  discover  Lake 
Bemba,  or  more  properly  Lake  Bangweolo, 
Bemba  being  the  name  of  the  country  in 
which  it  lies.  On  his  way  he  crossed  a  wide 
grassy  plain,  through  which  flows  the  Ln- 
ongo,  a  deep  river  embowered  in  a  dense 
forest.  The  trees  were  covered  with  lichens, 
some  flat,  others  long  and  thready,  **  like 
old  men's  beards,"  and  waving  in  the  wind 
as  they  do  on  the  mangrove  swamp  trees  on 
the  coast.  A  company  of  slaves  passed, 
singing  as  if  they  did  not  feel  the  weight 
and  degradation  of  the  slave-sticks  about 
their  necks;  but  on  asking  the  cause  of 
their  mirth,  Livingstone  was  told  that  they 
were  rejoicing  at  the  idea  of  coming  back 
after  death  and  haunting  and  killing  those 
who » had  sold  them  into  slavery.  Their 
song  ran,  "Oh,  you  sent  me  off  to  Manga" 
(sea-coast), "  but  the  yoke  is  off  when  I  die,, 
and  back  I  shall  come  to  haunt  and  to  kill 
you."  Then  all  joined  in  the  chorus,  in 
which  the  name  of  each  trader  was  repeat- 
ed. It  told  not  of  mirth,  but  of  the  bitter- 
ness  and  tears  of  the  oppressed. 

On  the  16th  of  July  Livingstone  reached 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Central  Afiica.  He  records  the  fact  with 
characteristic  modesty :  **  Reached  the  chief 
village  of  Mapuni,  near  the  north  bank  of 
Bangweolo.  On  the  18th  I  walked  a  littl& 
way  out,  and  saw  the  shores  of  the  lake  for 
the  first  time,  thankful  that  I  had  come 
safely  hither."  He  was  unable,  from  obsta- 
cles thrown  in  his  way  by  the  natives,  to 
make  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  lake; 
but  from  information  gleaned  firom  canoe- 
men,  he  judged  its  dimensions  to  be  not  less 
than  one  hiindred  and  fifty  miles  in  length 
by  eighty  in  width.  It  contains  four  large 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  sustains  a 
thriving  population  and  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats. 

Livingstone  started  back  on  the  30th  of 
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Jnly,  and  on  the  7th  of  Angnst  reached  Kom- 
bokombo's  stockadOi  in  the  Imbozhwa  oonn- 
tiy,  where,  on  acconnt  of  the  diBtnrbed  con- 
dition of  the  coontiy,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
main a  long  time.  His  Arab  associates  of 
the  last  few  months  had  taken  up  Casembe's 
canse  against  the  devastating  hordes  of  Ma- 
zitn,  who  had  swept  down  on  these  parts, 
and  had  repnlsed  them.  But  now  a  tteah 
complication  arose.  Casembe  and  Chiknm- 
biy  chief  of  the  district,  became  alarmed  lest 
the  Arabs,  feeling  their  own  power,  shonld 
tarn  upon  them  and  take  possession  of  the 
whole  conntry ;  so  they  Joined  forces  and 
made  an  attack  on  Kombokombo,  one  of  the 
leading  Arabs.  The  assanlt  was  repulsed, 
but  the  Arabs  felt  that  they  could  no  longer 
remain  in  security,  and  accordingly  united 
their  forces  in  order  to  efifeot  a  safe  retreat. 
This  was  accomplished  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, LiTingstone  and  his  little  party  go- 
ing with  them.  Kombokombo  soon*  parted 
from  his  associate,  Syde  bin  Omar,  with 
whom  Livingstone  kept  until  the  cataracts 
of  the  Ealongosi  were  reached* 

Livingstone's  object  was  now  to  reach 
Uj\)i,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  letters,  a  good  supply  of  medicines, 
and  stores  for  trading.  Weeks  and  months 
of  tedious  waiting  and  slow,  toilsome  travel 
were  before  him.  The  new  year,  1809,  open- 
ed badly.  He  fell  dangerously  ilL  For 
some  time  the  entries  in  his  journal  failed 
altogether,  and  when  resumed  they  were 
very  brief;  nor  was  he  able  at  any  time 
during  this  seizure  to  continue  the  minute 
maps  of  the  country  in  his  pocket-books, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  faiL  Before 
reaching  the  western  shore  of  Tanganyika 
he  became  so  weak  that  he  was  earned,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  a  kitanda,  or 
frame,  like  a  cot.  Even  this  was  painful  to 
the  sick  man.  The  way  was  rough ;  head 
down  and  feet  up  alternated  with  feet  down 
and  head  up,  while  changing  shoulders  by 
the  bearers,  involved  a  distressing  toss  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  kitanda.  On 
the  14th  of  February  he  reached  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Lofriko.  After  some  delay  canoes 
were  procured  for  the  voyage  to  Uj^i. 
There,  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  sorely  tried 
and  almost  dying  traveler  was  landed,  to 
meet  with  a  grievous  disappointment.  His 
supplies,  which  had  been  left  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Zanzibar  by  caravan,  had  been 
made  away  with  in  all  directions.  Medi- 
cines and  wines  had  been  left  at  a  place 
thirteen  days'  journey  east  of  Ujiji,  and  of 
the  goods  that  had  reached  the  latter  settle- 
ment a  large  amount  had  been  stolen. 

While  waiting  to  recover  strength  and 
get  fresh  supplies  Livingstone  employed  his 
time  in  writing  letters  to  his  family  and 
friends  in  England.  These  letters  never 
reached  Zanzibar. 


By  the  12th  of  July,  1869,  Livingstone  felt 
sufficiently  strong  to  set  out  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Manyuema  country,  an  unknown 
region  lying  west  of  Tanganyika.  He  found 
that  the  countty  and  the  people  differed  in 
almost  every  respect  from  the  regions  lying 
nearer  the  east  coast.  The  Arabs  had  an 
inkling  of  the  vast  quantities  of  ivory  which 
might  be  procured  there,  and  Livingstone 
went  into  the  new  field  with  the  foremost 
of  those  hordes  of  Ujijian  traders^  who,  in 
all  probability,  will  eventually  des^y  tribe 
after  tribe  by  slave-trading  and  pillage,  as 
they  have  done  in  so  many  other  regions. 
The  countiy  is  described  as  surpassingly 
beautifril.  Palms  crown  the  highest  heights 
of  the  mountains,  and  their  graceftdly  bend- 
ed fronds  wave  beautifully  in  the  wind,  and 
the  forests,  usually  about  five  miles  broad, 
between  groups  of  villages,  are  indescriba- 
ble. Climbers  of  cable  size  in  great  num- 
bers are  hung  among  the  gigantic  trees, 
many  unknown  wild  fruits  abound,  some 
the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  strange  birds 
and  monkeys  are  every  where.  The  soil  is 
excessively  rich,  and  the  people,  although 
isolated  by  old  feuds  that  are  never  set- 
tled, have  attained  considerable  skill  in 
cultivation. 

In  this  region  Livingstone  spent  nearly  a 
year,  making  many  discoveries  of  great  im- 
portance, which  must  be  passed  without 
mention  here.  He  met,  as  usual,  with  many 
difficulties  «nd  obstructions,  and  endured 
many  serious  hardships.  Finally,  toward  the 
end  of  June,  1870,  all  his  men  deserted  ex- 
cept Susi,  Chuma,  and  one  other ;  and  with 
these  faithful  attendants  only,  he  pressed 
forward  toward  the  Lualaba  River,  which 
he  was  most  anxious  to  explore.  The  ob- 
stacles in  his  way  proved  to  be  too  great, 
and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  halted  at  a  place  called  Bam- 
barr6.  Here  he  witnessed  a  hunt  for  sokes, 
an  entirely  new  species  of  chimpanzee,  of 
which  he  gives  a  very  interesting  descrip- 
tion. An  extensive  grass-burning  had  forced 
the  creatures  out  of  their  usual  haunts,  and, 
coming  on  the  plain,  they  were  speared. 
The  soke  often  goes  «rect,  with  a  band  to 
its  head  as  if  to  steady  the  body.  It  is  an 
ungainly  beast.  Its  light  yellow  face  shows 
off  its  ugly  whiskers  and  faint  apology  for 
a  beard ;  the  forehead,  villainously  low,  with 
high  ears,  is  well  in  the  background  of  the 
great  dog  mouth ;  the  teeth  are  slightly  hu- 
man, but  the  canines  show  the  beast  by  their 
large  development.  The  hands,  or  rather 
the  fingers,  are  like  those  of  the  natives. 
The  flesh  of  the  feet  is  yellow,  and  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  the  MAnyuemas  devour 
it  leaves  the  impression  that  eating  sokos 
was  the  first  stage  by  which  they  arrived  at 
being  cannibals :  they  say  the  flesh  is  deli- 
cious. The  soke  is  represented  by  some  to 
be  extremely  knowing,  successfully  stalking 
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men  and  women  while  at  their  work,  kid- 
naping children  and  ninning  np  trees  with 
them.  It  seems  to  be  amused  by  the  sight 
of  the  yonng  native  in  its  arms,  but  comes 
down  when  tempted  by  a  bunch  of  bananas, 
and,  as  it  lifts  that,  droiw  the  child:  the 
young  soke  in  such  a  case  would  cling  close- 
ly to  the  armpit  of  the  elder.  One  man  was 
cutting  out  honey  from  a  tree,  and  naked, 
when  a  soko  suddenly  appeared  and  caught 
him,  then  let  him  go.  Another  man  was 
hunting,  and  missed  in  his  attempt  to  stab 
a  soko.  It  seized  the  spear  and  broke  it, 
then  grappled  with  the  man,  who  called  to 
his  companions, "  Soko  has  caught  meP  The 
soko  bit  off  the  ends  of  his  fbiigers,  and  es- 
cax>ed  unharmed.  These  animals  do  not  at- 
tack unarmed  men,  and  neyer  molest  wom- 
en. If  wounded,  they  will  seize  the  hunter 
by  the  wrist  and  bite  off  the  fingers.  They 
will  draw  out  a  spear,  but  never  use  it,  and 
stuff  leaves  into  the  wound  to  stanch  the 
blood.  Some  of  the  Manyuemas  think  that 
their  buried  dead  rise  as  sokos. 

At  Bambarr6  Livingstone  was  rendered 
helpless  for  nearly  three  months  by  dis- 
tressing ulcers  on  the  feet.  His  mind  was 
clear  and  active,  and  he  occupied  himself 
with  his  notes,  maps,  and  journals.  We  find 
among  his  notes  a  vehement  protest  against 
'^  theoretical^'  discoverers  and  map-makers, 
with  special  mention  of  one  who,  in  laying 
down  the  probable  course  of  the  Chambez6, 
made  it  run  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand  feet  up  hill,  and  called  it  the  ''New 
Zambesi,''  probably,  says  Livingstone,  be- 
cause the  old  Zambesi  runs  down  hilL 

At  length,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1871, 
he  started  northward,  having  received  some 
supplies  and  a  reinforcement  of  servants. 
After  traversing  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
passing  through  many  villages,  and  cross- 
ing many  small  rivers,  he  reached  the  Lu- 
alaba  River,  at  the  town  of  Nyafigw6,  a 
short  distance  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Kunda.  Most  anxious  to  explore  the  great 
river,  which  at  this  point  is  very  deep  and 
not  less  than  three  thousand  yards  across, 
and  to  visit  a  lake  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  two  rivers  west  of  the  Lualaba,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Lincoln,  in  honor 
of  the  martyr  President,  Livingstone  was 
baffled  by  inability  to  procure  canoes,  want 
of  supplies,  and  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country.  He  was  witness  to  a  terrible 
massacre  of  unoffending  people  and  to  the 
burning  of  many  villages,  but  was  helpless 
to  prevent  these  atrocities.  After  weeks 
of  weary  waiting  he  started  back  for  UJ\|i 
on  the  20th  of  July,  and  after  a  dangerous 
and  eventful  journey,  during  which  on  sev- 
eral occasions  he  narrowly  escaped  death,  he 
once  more  found  himself  at  the  great  Arab 
trading  station  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Tanganyika.  He  was  reduced  to  a  skele- 
ton; but  the  market  being  held  daily,  he 


hoped  that  food  and  rest  would  soon  restore 
hiuL     He  discovered,  however,  that  dur^ 


ing  his  absence  all  his  goods  had  been  sold 
by  the  rascal  who  had  charge  of  them,  leav- 
ing him  almost  a  beggar  among  strangers. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  he  fell  into  a  de- 
spondent state  of  mind.  "  I  felt,"  he  writes, 
''as  if  I  were  the  man  who  went  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  fell  among 
thieves ;"  but  when  his  spirits  were  at  their 
lowest  ebb,  the  good  Samaritan  was  close 
at  hand.  One  morning  Snsi  came  running 
to  him  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  gasped 
out, "  An  Englishman  I  I  see  him  coming  P 
and  off  he  darted  to  meet  him.  Livingstone 
followed.  The  American  flag  at  the  head 
of  a  caravan  betrayed  the  stranger's  nation- 
ality. Balei  of  goods,  baths  of  tin,  huge 
kettles,  cooking  pots,  tents,  etc.,  made  the 
wayworn  and  hidf-starved  explorer  think, 
"  This  must  be  a  luxurious  traveler,  and  not 
one  at  his  wits'  end  like  me." 

The  stranger  proved  to  be  Mr.  Henry 
Moreland  Stanley,  the  energetic  and  untir- 
ing correspondent  sent  out  by  the  propri- 
etor of  the  New  York  Herald  with  orders 
to  obtain  accurate  information  about  Liv- 
ingstone if  living,  and  if  dead  to  bring 
home  his  bones.  Stanley's  arrival  was  most 
opportune.  The  fresh  supplies  of  food,  the 
exciting  news  of  the  world  from  which  he 
had  been  cut  off  for  nearly  two  years,  raised 
Livingstone  at  once  from  his  despondency. 
In  a  week  he  began  to  feel  strong  again. 
"I  am  not,"  he  writes,  "of  a  demonstrative 
turn — as  cold,  indeed,  as  we  islanders  axe 
usually  reputed  to  be---bnt  this  disinterest- 
ed kindness  of  Mr.  Bennett,  so  nobly  carried 
into  effect  by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  simply  over- 
whelming. I  really  do  feel  extremely  grate- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  I  am  a  little 
ashamed  at  not  being  more  worthy  of  the 
generosity." 

Stanley  reached  Uji^i  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1871,  and  remained  with  Liv- 
ingstone until  the  middle  of  the  following 
March.  Meanwhile  they  made  a  canoe  voy- 
age to  the  northern  end  of  Tanganyika,  and 
discovered  that  the  river  Lusizi  ,  previous- 
ly supposed  to  be  an  outlet,  pours  its  slug- 
^sh  waters  into  the  lake.  *  The  outlet  must 
therefore  be  sought  elsewhere.  Living- 
stone coigectured  that  its  waters  might 
flow  off  through  subterranean  channels,  or 
possibly  through  the  Mokungo  into  the  Lo- 
bumba  River.  On  returning  from  this  sur- 
vey the  travelers  explored  the  Unyanyembe 
region,  and  then  Stanley  took  his  depart- 
ure for  the  coast.  He  urged  Livingstone  to 
return  with  him  and  recruit  his  shattered 
health  before  continuing  his  arduous  task. 
But  the  brave  old  man  was  firm  in  his  de- 
termination not  to  leave  Africa  until  he  had 
made  one  more  effort  to  solve  the  grand 
problem  of  the  Nile  sources.  At  Unyan- 
yembe the  travelers  parted,  on  the  14th  of 
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Maroh,  1872,  Stanley  pushing  toward  the 
.ceast  with  the  news  for  which  the  whole 
world  was  looking  with  anxious  solioitudey 
and  Livingstone  waiting  at  Kwihara  nntil 
the  arrlTal  of  supplies  and  men,  to  be  sent 
baok  by  Stanley  from  the  coast,  should  en- 
able him  to  set  out  once  more. 

Livingstone  was  ''  all  but  certain'^  of  the 
existence  of  four  full-grown  gushing  fount- 
ains" on  the  water-shed  eight  days  south  of 
Katafiga,  each  of  which  at  no  great  distance 
off  becomes  a  large  river ;  that  two  of  the 
rivers  thus  formed  flow  north  to  Egypt,  the 
other  two  south  to  Inner  Ethiopia.  Even 
were  these  not  the  fountains  of  the  Nile 
mentioned  to  Herodotus  by  the  secretary 
of  Minerva,  at  Sals,  in  Egypt,  Livingstone 
deemed  them  worthy  of  discovery,  as  lying 
in  the  last  hundred  of  the  seven  hundred 
miles  of  water-shed  in  which  nearly  all  the 
Nile  springs  unquestionably  rise.  It  was 
his  purpose  to  go  from  Unyanyembe  round 
the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  across  the 
Chambez^  and  to  the  south  of  Bangweolo, 
theif  due  west  to  the  ancient  fountains.  By 
pursuing  this  route  he  hox>ed  that  no  sources 
of  the  Nile  flowing  from  the  south  would  es- 
cape him.  ''  No  one,"  he  writes  in  his  jour- 
nal, ''  will  out  me  out  after  this  exploration 
is  accomplished ;  and  may  the  good  Lord  of 
all  help  me  to  show  myself  one  of  His  stout- 
hearted servants,  an  honor  to  my  children, 
and  perhajw  to  my  country  and  race  I" 

Wliile  waiting  thus  Livingstone  was  not 
without  materiid  to  afford  him  occupation. 
Distances  were  calculated  from  native  re- 
ports, preparations  for  the  coming  Journey 
were  pushed  on,  fhany  of  his  astronomical 
observations  were  copied  out,  and  minute 
records  taken  of  the  rain-faU.  Still  it  was 
a  period  of  trying  suspense.  It  was  not 
until  the  14th  of  August  that  the  stout- 
hearted old  man  was  gladdened  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  troop  of  fifty-seven  men  and  boys. 
Of  his  original  followers  only  five  remained. 
These  were  Susi,  Chuma,  and  Amoda,  who 
Joined  him  in  18G4  on  the  Zambesi — ^that  is, 
eight  years  previously — and  MabruM  and 
Gardner,  Nassick  boys  hired  in  1866.  The 
new-comers  by  degrees  became  accustomed 
to  the  hardships  of  travel,  and  shared  with 
the  old  servants  all  the  danger  of  the  last 
heroic  march  home.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  it  was  to  the  intelligence  and  supe- 
rior education  of  Jacob  Wainwright,  one  of 
the  new-comers,  that  the  world  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  earliest  account  of  the  eventful 
eighteen  months  during  which  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  party. 

Preparations  for  the  Journey  were  now 
pushed  forward  with  great  energy,  and  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1872,  Livingstone  start- 
ed south  from  Unyanyembe.  The  records 
in  his  diary  are  very  brief,  and  we  frequent- 
ly come  across  the  entry, "  JUJ'  His  old  ene- 
my was  upon  him,  and  he  had  little  strength 


for  resistance.  The  men  speak  of  few  pe- 
riods of  even  comparative  health  fit>m  the 
date  of  September  18.  Still  he  pressed  on 
as  rapidly  as  his  growing  weakness  would 
permit,  always  looking  for  the  bright  side 
where  all  seemed  dark,  and  with  his  mind 
intent  on  the  grand  object  of  his  life.  As 
the  party  approached  Lake  Bangweolo  the 
difficulties  of  the  march  increased.  The 
surface  of  the  country  was  traversed  by  im- 
mense ''sponges."  The  men  speak  of  the 
rest  of  the  march  as  one  continual  plunge 
in  and  out  of  morass,  and  through  rivers 
which  were  only  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  waters  by  their  deep  currents 
and  the  necessity  for  using  canoes.  To  a 
man  reduced  in  strength,  and  chronicaUy 
affected  with  dysenteric  symptoms  ever  like- 
ly to  be  aggravated  by  exposure,  the  effect 
may  be  well  conceived.  It  is  probable  that 
had  Livingstone  been  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred picked  Europeans,  every  man  would 
have  broken  down.  His  company  of  follow- 
ers must  have  been  well  led,  and  under  the 
most  thorough  control,  to  endure  these 
marches,  for  nothing  cows  the  African  so 
much  as  rain.  Livingstone  soon  became 
unable  to  endure  the  wading,  and  was  car- 
ried across  the  sponges  and  streams  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  faithful  servants. 

Added  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
way,  there  were  delays  from  the  treachery 
of  guides  and  scouts,  from  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  parties  in  search  of  food,  and 
from  the  rapacity  of  native  chiefs  through 
whose  territory  the  line  of  march  lay.  Un- 
der the  pressure  of  these  harassing  obsta- 
cles, Livingstone's  disorder  increased,  and 
his  hair  all  turned  gray.  Up  to  April  21  he 
wrote  every  day  in  his  Journal,  though  the 
entries  are  very  brief;  from  the  22d  to  the 
27th  of  that  month  he  had  not  stren^h  to 
write  any  thing  but  the  several  dates.  Un- 
der date  of  April  27  is  this  entry : 

*'  Knocked  np  quite,  and  remain— reeorer— sent  to 
buy  mUch  goat&  We  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Holi- 
lama" 

These  are  the  last  words  that  David 
Livingstone  wrote.  The  party  was  now 
south  of  Lake  Bangweolo.  Since  the  2Ist 
Livingstone  had  been  unable  to  ride  the 
donkey  he  had  brought  from  Unyanyembe, 
and  his  servants,  in  order  to  carry  him  with 
as  little  pain  to  him  as  possible,  made  a  ki- 
tanda  of  wood,  consisting  of  two  side  pieces 
of  seven  feet  in  length,  crossed  with  rails 
three  feet  long  and  about  four  inches  apart, 
the  whole  la^ed  strongly  together.  This 
frame-work  was  covered  with  grass,  and  a 
blanket  laid  on  it.  Slung  from  a  pole,  and 
borne  between  two  strong  men,  it  made  a 
tolerable  palanquin  for  the  exhausted  trav- 
eler. To  render  the  kitanda  more  comfort- 
able, another  blanket  was  suspended  across 
the  pole,  so  as  to  hang  down  on  either  side 
and  allow  the  air  to  pass  under  while  the 
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sun's  rays  were  fended  off  from  the  sick 
man.  By  this  means  Livingstone  was  car^ 
ried  to  the  river  Molilamo,  or  Lulimala  as  it 
stands  on  the  map.  Here  it  was  necessary 
to  remain  until  canoes  could  be  procured 
for  crossing.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
on  the  29th  Livingstone,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty and  at  the  expense  of  excruciating 
pain,  was  got  over  the  river  and  taken  to 
Chitambo's  village,  a  short  distance  further 
on.  Eor  the  first  mile  or  two  they  had  to 
carry  him  through  dreary  swamps>  and  were 
glad  enough  to  reach  something  like  dry 
ground.  The  village  was  almost  empty,  the 
inhabitants  being  absent  guarding  their 
growing  crops,  and  th*^  men  found  room 
and  shelter  ready  to  their  hand.  The  rap- 
idly sinking  traveler  was  taken  into  a  va- 
cant house  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed.  A  fire 
was  lighted  outside,  nearly  opposite  the 
door,  and  a  boy  slept  just  within  to  attend 
to  his  master^s  wants  in  the  night. 

The  next  day  he  was  still  weaker.  At 
night-fall  some  of  the  men  silently  took  to 
their  huts,  while  others,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  watch,  sat  round  the  fires,  all  feel- 
ing that  the  end  could  not  be  far  off.  About 
11  P.M.  Susi,  whose  hut  was  close  by,  was 
told  to  go  to  his  master.  At  the  time  there 
were  loud  shouts  in  the  distance,  and,  on 
entering,  Livingstone  said,  ''Are  our  men 
making  that  noise  f  ''  No,"  replied  Susl ; 
"  I  can  hear,  &om  the  cries,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  scaring  away  a  buffalo  from  their 
dura  fields.''  About  an  hour  later  Susi  was 
again  called  by  M%)wara,  the  boy.  On 
reaching  the  bed  he  was  directed  to  boil 
some  water,  and  for  this  purpose  he  went  to 
the  fire  outside,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
copper  kettle  ftill.  Calling  him  close,  ho 
asked  him  to  bring  his  medioine  chest,  and 
to  hold  the  candle  near  him,  for  the  man 
noticed  he  could  hardly  see.  With  great 
difficulty  Livingstone  selected  the  calomel, 
which  he  told  him  to  place  by  his  side ;  then, 
directing  him  to  pour  a  little  water  into  a 
cup,  and  to  put  another  empty  one  by  it,  be 
said,  in  a  low,  feeble  voice,  ''All  right ;  you 
can  go  out  now."  These  were  the  last 
words  he  was  ever  heard  to  speak. 

It  must  have  been  about  4  A.M.  when  Susi 
heard  Mi^  wara's  step  once  more.  "  Come  to 
Bwana ;  I  am  afraid ;  I  don't  know  if  he  is 
alive."  The  lad's  evident  alarm  made  Susi 
run  to  arouse  Chuma,  Chowjier^,  Matthew, 
and  Muannas^r^,  and  the  six  men  went  im- 
mediately to  the  hut. 

Passing  inside,  they  looked  toward  the 
bed.  Livingstone  was  not  lying  on  it, 
but  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
they  instinctively  drew  backward  for  the 
instant.  Pointing  to  him,  M^jwara  said, 
"  When  I  lay  down  he  was  just  as  he  is  now, 
and  it  is  because  I  find  that  he  does  not 
move  that  I  fear  he  is  dead."  They  asked 
the  lad  how  long  he  had  slept.     Biigwara 


said  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  was  sure  that 
it  was  some  considerable  time.  The  men 
drew  nearer. 

A  candle,  stuck  by  its  own  wax  to  the  top 
of  the  box,  shed  a  light  sufficient  for  them 
to  see  his  form.  Livingstone  was  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  his  bed,  his  body  stretched 
forward,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  upon 
the  pillow.  For  a  minute  they  watched 
him :  he  did  not  stir;  there  was  no  sign  of 
breathing ;  then  one  of  the  men  advanced 
softly  and  placed  his  hands  on  his  cheeks. 
They  were  quite  cold.  Livingstone  was 
dead.     It  was  the  morning  of  May  1, 1873. 

The  fSuthful  men  at  once  held  a  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
body  and  the  effects  of  their  beloved  master. 
They  were  in  a  trying  position.  Afiricans 
have  a  horror  of  the  dead,  and  great  caution 
was  necessary  in  preparing  the  body  and 
conveying  it  to  the  coast.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  heroic  fidelity  with  which 
this  was  done,  and  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  for  the  deeply  interesting  narrative 
of  the  adventures  of  these  loyal  men  on  their 
long  and  perilous  joomey  to  the  sea-board. 
Great  indeed  must  have  been  the  love  that 
dared  and  overcame  so  much  I  So  long  as 
the  name  of  David  Livingstone  is  known 
and  honored  among  men,  these  brave  and 
faithfiQ  servants  wUl  be  remembered  with 
gratitude. 

A  WOMAN'S  CHOICE. 

BLANCHE  was  all  in  a  cloud  of  tulle  and 
lace.  Lorrimer  likened  her  somehow 
to  his  pet  mountain  peak  just  tipped  with 
sunshine  and  draped  in  rarest  mist.  The 
sunshine,  of  course,  was  her  face :  was  ever 
brighter,  fairer,  more  dainty,  delicate,  and 
fine  f  The  color  glowed  in  her  cheek  like 
a  flame,  then  paled  rapidly  away.  Of  what 
combination  was  composed  that  subtle 
bloom,  and  whence  came  that  wonderful 
blue  in  her  eyes  T — so  blue  that  no  color  was 
ever  on  his  palette  like  it. 

She  was  even  more  than  fashionably  fair, 
for  with  all  this  filigree  and  fuss  about  her, 
there  was  that  in  the  grace  and  rhythm  of 
her  every  movement  that  appealed  to  the 
artistic  soul  of  Lorrimer. 

"  You  will  not,  you  must  not  go,"  she  mur- 
mured, and  her  tones  were  full  of  coaxing 
entreaty ;  but  her  glance  wandered  away  t« 
the  whirling  pairs  in  the  corridors,  and  her 
foot  beat  time  to  the  music. 

"  How  you  envy  these  dandng  dervishes  P 
said  Lorrimer. 

"  No,  no,"  she  whispered  in  return.  "  Ton 
know  I  would  rather  talk  with  you.  But 
was  there  ever  any  thing  so  ravishing  as 
that  galop  f 

"  It  is  the  one  dance  I  hate  above  all  oth- 
ers," said  Lorrimer — "  a  dashing,  desperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict^  that  when  you  are 
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engaged  in,  I  must  be  oat  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing!" 

Bhmche  sighed.  It  wbs  donbtfnl  if  she 
even  heard  this  last  remark.  Eyery  faculty 
of  her  being  was  absorbed  jost  then  in  that 
throbbing  of  the  tumoltaons-strained  galop, 
now  in  the  yery  height  and  feryor  of  its 
maddest  temptations. 

And  now  Mr.  Lennox  appeared  at  the 
ftirthor  end  of  the  corridor.  He  pnt  up  hie 
glass  and  looked  npon  one  side  and  the  oth- 
er. Ohy  conld  he  be  looking  for  her,  and  al- 
ready the  galop  on  the  wane!  Blanche's 
color  rose,  her  eyes  sought  eagerly  the  train- 
ed steps  of  yonder  Terpsichorean,  and  Lor- 
rimer  knew  that  whateyer  soul  was  in  this 
beantifal  body  had  gone  out  to  meet  the 
master  of  the  dance.  All  too  soon  there  is 
nothing  left  him  but  the  glimpse  of  a  white 
arm  and  hand  on  a  black  dress-coat,  and 
away  she  whirls  out  of  his  sight  in  the  arms 
of  this  Lennox,  the  emptiest-headed  cox- 
comb that  Lorrimer  knew. 

What  could  he  do  but  go  back  to  her  pro- 
totype, the  mountain  peak,  that  eyen  now 
rested  fair  and  still  in  that  star-lit  yalley 
of  New  Hampshire  f  Going  from  the  train 
the  next  eyening,  the  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  fann-house  was  one  long  reyelation  of 
beauty. 

Lorrimer  knew  that  the  sturdy,  powerful 
step  that  strode  past  him  and  was  fast  be- 
eoming  lost  in  the  distance  was  that  of  the 
son  of  his  landlady  at  the  farm,  and  was 
dimly  conscious  of  a  lack  of  courtesy  in  not 
hailing  him  as  a  companion;  but  Nature 
was  in  one  of  those  delicious  moods  that  he 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  her,  and,  besides 
this,  John  Bradshaw  was  a  morose,  surly, 
cross-grained  boor  at  the  best — a  fellow 
bom  to  a  heritage  of  beauty  which  he  was 
sacrilegious  enough  to  despise. 

Lorrimer  had  heard  this  young  man  de- 
elare  that  if  the  whole  mountain  were  his 
own,  he  would  gladly  swap  it — rayines, 
glens,  wind-blown  summits,  and  all — for  a 
bit  of  good  rolling  prairie  land,  and  from 
that  time  Lorrimer  had  held  him  as  one  who 
would  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. 

At  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morning 
Lorrimer  did  not  fail  to  contrast  the  yiands 
at  the  farm  with  those  resting  at  that  mo- 
ment on  the  sumptuous  board  he  had  just 
left,  and  remarked  to  himself  that  perhaps 
the  yeiy  stint  of  luxury  to  which  they  were 
•condemned  added  to  the  bounty  of  those 
palaces  of  pleasure  wherein  ^e  loyely 
Blanche  found  her  home  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Not  that  he  cared  a  pin  for  himself. 
Thanks  to  the  life  he  led,  he  was  blessed 
with  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  and  could 
liye  upon  any  sort  of  food  for  the  time  be- 
ing ;  but  at  the  fhrther  end  of  the  long  bar- 
ren table  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  slim,  some- 


what  bent  form  of  the  yiUage  school-teach- 
er; her  thin  little  hand  dallies  with  the 
spoon  in  the  wretched  concoction  called  cof- 
fee in  her  cup,  on  her  fire -blistered  plate 
swims  again  the  bit  of  stringy  ham  in  the 
sea  of  turgid  grayy,  and  in  the  steam  that 
exhales  from  the  pyramid  of  yellow  biscuits 
before  her  Lorrimer  fancies  he  can  see  the 
familiar  afrite  of  saleratus  threatening  the 
poor  child's  weary  day. 

He  would  haye  taken  any  trouble  just 
then  to  haye  transported  this  poor  little 
blighted  woman  to  the  side  of  the  beautiftil 
Blanche,  and  would  haye  tasted  a  rare  felici- 
ty in  seeing  her  ei^oy  what  he  estimated  as 
"  a  square  meal."  And  now  she  rises  from 
the  table  and  goes  forth  to  be  the  yictim 
of  this  small  Inquisition  in  the  shape  of  a 
schooL 

Lorrimer  caught  up  his  sketching  appa- 
ratus and  joined  her  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 
The  red  dust  had  already  fallen  thickly  on 
her  black  drees;  the  little  figure  drooped 
wearily.  One  of  her  hands  had  instinct- 
iyely  sought  her  forehead  and  pushed 
back  the  hat  that  seemed  to  compress  her 
brain. 

"  Such  a  headache  this  bright  morning !" 
she  said,  smiling  faintly  up  at  Lorrimer. 
''What  a  blot  I  must  seem  on  this  loyely 
landscape — ^nothing  but  tremors  of  neryes 
and  throbbing  aches  and  pains!  Isn't  it 
strange  in  this  mountain  air  f  ' 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  Lorrimer,  looking  first 
at  her  and  then  at  his  knapsack,  half  in- 
clined to  drop  the  one  and  carry  the  other. 
**  The  mountain  air  is  sadly  diluted  when  it 
reaches  our  bed-chambers,  Miss  Wharton ; 
it  comes  to  us  fresh  from  the  kitchen  drain, 
and  is  strongly  tinctured  by  the  flayor  of 
our  breakfast-table,  only  it  has  the  disad- 
yantage  of  being  liye  pork  in  this  case.  Our 
mountain  air  is  a  deadly  malaria !" 

"  Do  you,  then,  thriye  upon  poisons  f  said 
Miss  Wharton ;  and  her  fleeting  glance  was 
a  subtle  tribute  to  Lorrimer's  blonde  and 
classical  allurements. 

''Oh,  as  for  me,"  he  replied,  "I  am  just 
now  like  Venus,  straight  fr^m  the  sea." 

"The  sea!"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  together  with  an  inyoluntary  air  of 
yearning.  "  Fd  giye  the  world,  Mr.  Lorri- 
mer, just  for  a  gumpse  of  it — just  to.  hear 
the  lap  of  the  wayes  on  some  sandy  beach, 
and  drink  in  for  one  little  moment  delight 
enough  to  last  me  a  lifetime  I" 

"You'ye  neyer  seen  the  seaf  said  Lorri- 
mer. 

"  Neyer,"  she  repeated,  with  a  sad  accent 
that  reached  the  heart  of  her  companion ; 
"  nor  eyer  shall,  I  suppose." 

Here    a   square   whitewashed   building 
loomed  up  in  front  of  them,  a  troop  of* 
noisy  children  swarming  about  its  portal. 
She  took  a  key  from  her  little  reticule,  un- 
locked the  door,  let  the  unruly  crowd  flock 
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in,  then  went  after  them  henelf,  with  a  little 
nod  of  adieu  to  Lorrimer.  He  stood  there  a 
moment  with  an  air  of  distraction  and  dis- 
may, as  one  who  stands  without  a  prison 
gate  and  finds  that  the  misfortune  of  the 
creature  within,  deprived  of  God's  sunshine 
and  the  bountiful  air,  has  tainted  his  own 
freedom  and  rendered  it  for  the  time  abor- 
tive. Then  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
spot  where  best  he  oould  catch  the  light 
and  shade  on  his  mountain  peak;  but  de- 
spite himself  his  thoughts  drifted  to  the  lit- 
tle school-teacher  and  her  love  for  the  sea. 

It  was  so  readily  seen,  after  all ;  quite  an 
ordinary  matter  to  get  down  to  the  ocean ; 
even  possible  to  do  the  trip  and  back  again 
in  a  day  if  one  looked  sharp  about  the 
trains :  amusing  to  hear  the  little  woman's 
excitement  about  so  simple  a  matter  as  the 
swashof  the  waves  on  the  beach.  Blanche 
never  looked  at  things  in  that  Ught;  but 
then  Blanche — good  Heavens ! — Blanche  De 
Vigne  and  MeHcent  Wharton  were  two 
vastly  different  beings :  one  was  sunshine, 
the  other  shadow;  that  was  it;  and  to  a 
painter — confound  itl — ^both  these  elemento 
were  necessary.  A  fellow  grew  tired  of  a 
blaze  of  light  forever;  he  wanted  rest  in 
the  shade — ^natural,  quite  natural! 

Many  a  time  that  day  his  brush  dropped 
from  his  hand  and  his  gaze  wandered  down 
the  rough  red  road.  When  at  last  the  shad« 
ows  lengthened  into  afternoon,  and  the 
point  of  light  down  that  dusty  perspective 
became  a  little  black  figure  of  a  woman, 
Lonimer  dashed  his  sketeh  into  his  box, 
wiped  off  the  color  from  his  palette,  and 
started  out  to  meet  her. 

His  long  swinging  stride  soon  swallowed 
up  the  distance  between  them,  so  that  he 
joined  her  not  fj&r  from  where  they  separa- 
ted in  the  morning. 

"I  have  a  project  in  hand,"  began  Lorri- 
mer, with  the  air  of  one  who  takes  a  thing 
for  granted,  "that  will  delight  you,  Miss 
Wharton.  I  find  I  must  run  down  to  the 
sea-shore  again,  and  propose  to  take  one  of 
your  holidays  for  the  trip.  Suppose  we  say 
next  Saturday.  Could  you  be  ready,  do 
you  think,  for  the  early  morning  train  T 
We'd  have  to  be  at  the  station  by  five-twen- 
ty-eight." 

Mi^s  Wharton  looked  at  him  in  bewilder- 
ment. He  thought  h^had  never  seen  a  face 
so  appealingly  weary;  heavy  black  rings 
circled  her  honest  gray  eyes,  and  the  long 
black  lashes  seemed  too  tired  to  lift  them- 
selves to  his  face.  Her  step  was  sad  and 
slow,  as  if  even  the  light  dust  became  an 
obstruction. 

Lorrimer  went  on,  eagerly, "  We  could  get 

there  in  capital  season  for  me  to  study  a 

'trick  of  green  in  that  foreground  wave  that 

I've  never  yet  dared  to  handle  successfrQly." 

He  talked  on  volubly,  as  if  it  were  a  prop- 
osition to  go  blackbeirying  in  the  neighbor- 


ing field,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached 
John  Bradshaw's  five-acre  plot  of  timothy 
and  clover  that  adjoined  the  farm-house, 
Miss  Wharton  had  been  able  to  about  half 
understand  that  there  was  a  faint  proba- 
bility on  the  following  Saturday  of  her  not 
only  seeing  the  sea,  but  that  she  might  even 
reach  that  rapturous  delight  in  the  com* 
panionship  of  Mr.  Lorrimer. 

The  gleaming  of  a  ferocious  scythe  through 
the  fr^^rant  grass  made  Melicent  shudder. 
She  felt  that  if  John  Bradshaw  could  but 
know  the  hopes  and  yearnings  of  that  lit- 
tle hour  they  would  have  as  Uttle  mercy 
at  his  hands  as  yonder  innocent  blooms  of 
clover. 

The  intervening  days  were  passed  in  a 
sort  of  trance,  the  country  school-mistresa- 
finding  the  rude  blackboard  once  in  a  while 
taking  gigantic  dimensions,  and  the  shook 
heads  of  her  pupils  swimming  before  her  de> 
lirious  fancy.  Even  when  they  were  actu- 
ally in  the  cars  together  on  that  wondeiful 
Saturday  she  was  afraid  it  was  a  dream,  and 
oould  only  hope  it  would  not  be  too  rudely 
dispelled. 

As  for  Lonimer,  now  that  the  affair  waa 
really  under  way,  he  eigoyed  it  immensely, 
pointing  out  the  various  landmarks  as  they 
went  along,  and  remarking  to  hiiiiself  the 
rare  talent  Miss'  Wharton  had  for  saying 
nothing  when  she  had  nothing  to  say. 
Blanche  would  have  driven  him  wild  the 
first  five  miles  with  a  torrent  of  silly  plati- 
tudes, would  have  sent  him  hither  and  thith- 
er at  every  station  in  search  of  impossibil- 
ities, would  have  weighed  him  down  with 
ridiculous  burdens,  and  would  have  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  heat  and  dust,  which 
really  were  aggravating.  But  this  little 
woman  by  his  side  uttered  no  word  that 
could  not  be  construed  into  ecstasy. 

At  last  they  stood  upon  the  beach  togeth- 
er and  looked  far  out  upon  the  shining  sea. 
Lorrimer  felt  no  peculiar  exaltation  till  he 
was  conscious  that  the  hand  resting  upon 
his  arm  trembled,  and  looking  down,  he 
found  her  face  paling  and  glowing  by  tums,^ 
her  lips  trembling,  actual  tears  falling  out 
of  her  eyes. 

Straightway  the  soul  of  Lorrimer  took 
fire.  He  saw  with  a  painter's  eye  the  inim- 
itable scene  before  him,  and  every  wave 
seemed  to  surge  in  his  heart  and  overwhelm 
it  with  beautiftd  fancies.  Some  of  these 
he  poured  into  the  ears  nearest  him,  depict- 
ing with  rare  felicity  the  emotion  that  her 
own  agitation  had  excited,  and  both  of 
them  stood  there  in  that  supreme  exalta- 
tion of  feeling  that  rarely  overtakes  mor- 
tality, however  happily  situated. 

Even  when  the  intensity  of  these  emo- 
tions rendered  them  the  less  durable,  and 
the  tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm  was  going  out 
with  every  hour  that  slipped  by,  there  still 
remained  the  reflection  of  a  joy  rarely  tasted. 
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and  Lorriiner  declared  to  Mb  companion  that 
thus  far  it  had  heen  a  perfect  day. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  he  had  become  able 
to  interpret  felicitoosly  this  silence  of  hers. 

Excitement  had  brought  a  glow  to  her 
cheek  and  a  brightness  in  her  eyes;  but 
Lorrimer  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
the  "  square  meal''  he  had  determined  upon 
in  her  behalf  remained  almost  untasted. 

The  sombre  monotony  of  her  black  dress 
was  relieyed  by  the  red  ochre  of  their  jour- 
ney; the  sea  wind  had  tossed  the  primness 
flat  of  her  brown  braids  and  blown  back 
her  close-brimmed  bonnet;  a  child-like  air 
of  wonder  and  delight  completed  the  met- 
amorphosis of  the  demure  little  school- 
teacher, and  Lorrimer  looked  at  her  with 
undisguised  admiration. 

He  sighed  as  he  put  her  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  maids  at  the  hotel :  his  critical  eye 
saw  the  necessity  that  this  new-bom  loyeli- 
ness  should  be  toned  down  a  little  before 
they  started  homeward. 

''Make  yourself  as  ugly  as  possible,"  he 
said,  "  before  we  again  enter  the  grim  pres- 
ence of  our  friends  the  Bradshaws ;  but  don't 
be  long  about  it,  for  we  haven't  a  minute  to 
spare." 

When  Miss  Wharton  reached  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  again  her  companion  was  gone ; 
and  looking  about  for  him  nervously,  for  she 
began  to  feel  that  the  moments  were  impor- 
tant, she  saw  a  gay  party  trooping  in  at  the 
doorway,  and  in  their  midst,  in  close  con- 
verse with  Lorrimer,  was  a  young  votary  of 
fiishion  whose  toilet  never  seemed  to  need 
toning,  that  no  Journey  seemed  to  disarrange, 
no  dust  to  sully,  or  wind  to  ruffle. 

Melioent  stared  open-mouthed  at  this 
masterpiece  of  nature  enhanced  by  art,  and 
oould  remember  nothing  more  enchanting  in 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  won- 
derful journey  to  the  sea.  She  did  not  won- 
der, with  that  miraculously  gloved  hand  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  and  that  bewitchingly 
bonneted  head  so  near  his  own,  that  he 
should  forget  the  existence  of  a  plain  little 
woman  he  had  in  charge  for  the  day. 

She  started  when  a  hand  fell  upon  her  arm. 
There  was  something  in  its  touch  familiar 
and  yet  repelling.  It  was  muscular,  strong, 
hard  as  iron :  she  shuddered  as  she  looked 
up  in  the  drowning  face  of  John  Bradshaw. 

"  Tou  followed  me,  then,"  she  sttLd,  bitter- 
ly- 

"  It  is  weU  that  I  did,"  he  repUed,  cahnly. 
''There  is  just  time  to  reach  the  train,  and  I 
don't  suppose  you  care  to  stay  in  this  place 
until  Monday." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  poor  Melicent ;  and  clutch- 
ing the  iron  hand,  she  was  soon  lifted  into 
the  stage,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  sea  and  its 
surroundings. 

Not  until  she  was  hemmed  closely  into  a 
seat  in  the  car  did  her  straining  eyes  catch 
sight  of  a  horseman  in  the  distance,  gallop- 


ing, shouting,  gesticulating  wildly,  but  in 
vain. 

"  Oh,  John  I"  she  said, "  stop  the  car!  quick  I 
there  is — ^"  But  something  in  his*grim  smile 
fh>ze  the  words  on  her  lips. 

"  It's  always  the  way,"  said  a  passenger 
near  her ;  "  some  one's  sure  to  be  too  late." 

The  train  went  on,  of  course.  Lorrimer 
watched  it  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  as  people 
will  in  the  first  moment  of  bitter  frustration. 
Then  he  took  off  the  hat  that  seemed  like  a 
band  of  iron ;  his  brain  throbbed,  his  temples 
burned.  This  was  the  end,  then,  of  his  project 
for  ameliorating  the  bitterness  of  this  poor 
little  woman's  Ufe.  He  had  wantoned  away 
the  moments  that  decided  her  whole  fdture 
destiny.  To  lose  that  train  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  stay  at  the  watering-place  until 
the  following  Monday,  without  a  Mend  or 
acquaintance  save  himself.  He  had  thus 
exposed  her  to  an  infamy  which  only  her 
good  sense  and  wonderful  aptitude  had 
averted.  All  he  could  remember  was  a  wild 
white  face  at  the  window,  and  a  little  hand 
outstretched  to  him.  How  she  got  there 
was  a  mystery. 

And  now  what  was  to  become  of  her,  as, 
alone  and  unbeMended,  she  steamed  back 
to  that  persecution  in  her  sterile  homef 
What  would  the  bony  and  conventional  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  say  to  thia  escapade  T  and  how 
would  it  be  looked  upon  by  the  stem  and 
black-browed  John  f 

Perhaps  she  would  get  lost  upon  the  way, 
or  miss  the  connecting  trains,  or  it  might  be 
that  she  had  no  money  with  her  for  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  her  journey.  Even  if  all 
went  well  on  the  trains,  his  heart  sank  with- 
in him  when  he  thought  of  the  lonely  walk 
awaiting  her  at  the  dead  of  night  in  that 
wild  defile  of  the  mountains.  There  was 
something  unspeakably  ignominious  in  the 
thought  that  he  had  brought  all  this  un- 
happiness  upon  any  woman,  and  yet  Lorri- 
mer spent  almost  an  hour  in  creating  imagi- 
native torture  for  her  whom  in  his  remorse 
just  then  he  would  have  given  his  life  to 
save  a  single  pang. 

Suddenly  a  queer  little  engine  steamed 
up  to  the  track,  right  under  his  very  nos- 
trils. The  smoke-stack  didnt  seem  to  Lor- 
rimer much  higher  than  his  hat,  and  he 
leaned  down  firom  his  horse  to  speak  to  the 
smoke-begrimed  artisan  within.  Soon  his 
horse  was  given  to  a  boy  near  by,  and  Lor- 
rimer crept  into  the  little  box  beside  him, 
and  never  did  moments  lag  so  heavily  as 
those  before  this  queer  little  machine  went 
again  on  its  way ;  and  never  did  the  miles 
disappear  behind  that  little  engine  as  on 
that  day  that  Lorrimer  became  its  one  pas- 
senger. He  always  declared  the  exigencies 
of  the  road  were  created  at  that  time  for  his 
benefit,  and  the  engine  was  an  instrument 
of  Providence  in  behalf  of  a  despairing  soul. 
Great  drops  stood  out  on  his  brow  as 
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they  devonred  the  long  stretch  of  road ;  and 
those  droi>B  becoming  mingled  with  the 
grimy  smoke  and  cinders  that  filled  the  air 
about  hinf,  his  face  soon  became  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  his  working  companion, 
and  by  the  time  he  bade  the  man  good-by  not 
a  soul  that  knew  him  would  recognize  in  this 
sooty,  begrimed,  dirt  -  stained,  and  travel- 
sore  pilgrim  the  dainty  and  delectable  son 
of  fashion  who  had  so  lately  joined  in  that 
iSte^ate  with  Blanche  De  Yigne. 

It  was  even  now  impossible  for  Lorrimer 
to  intercept  Miss  Wharton  at  any  i>oint  in 
her  journey  except  where  she  finally  left  the 
train,  and  had  before  her  that  mile  and  a 
half  walk  homeward.  To  do  this  he  was 
compelled  to  take  an  express  further  on, 
and  walk  back  again  to  the  home  station. 
He  calculated,  that  as  she  would  have  to 
wait  at  one  plac6  an  hour  for  the  connecting 
train,  he  might  be  able  to  get  there  in  time. 
When  he  lefi;  the  express  he  felt  refresh- 
ed and  eased,  he  could  not  tell  how,  by  the 
evening  air  blowing  in  his  face.  The  night 
was  soft,  warm,  and  hazy ;  mellow,  but  not 
overbright.  Speeding  on  fleetly  over  the 
rough,  stony  by-road  and  across  the  bewil- 
dering tiles,  it  had  never  seemed  possible  to 
Lorrimer  that  his  legs  could  have  been 
coaxed  into  such  brilliant  action.  Some- 
thing Uke  a  prayer  escaped  from  his  lips  as, 
nearing  the  station,  he  saw  the  great  gleam- 
ing eye  of  the  up  train  already  in  the  dis- 
tance. As  it  belched  out  its  shrill  shriek 
and  clattered  along  tcjus  feet,  he  felt  them 
trembling  beneath  him. 

Useless  to  describe  the  agony  of  suspense 
in  that  moment.  Would  she,  oould  she,  aft- 
er all,  be  there  f  Or  was  she,  the  victim  of 
some  mistake,  left  over  by  the  roadside  f 

There  were  few  passengers  to  get  off  at 
this  insignificant  little  stopping-place.  Lor- 
rimer's  heart  stood  still  as  among  them  he 
saw  John  Bradshaw  and  the  slim,  shrinking 
form  of  the  school-mistress.  For.  a  moment 
he  stood  paralyzed.  What  did  it  meanf 
Then  he  sprang  forward.  A  hundred  dif- 
ferent emotions  rendered  him  speechless, 
but  he  held  out  to  her  his  hands. 

She  shrank  back,  and  John  Bradshaw's 
arm  encircled  her  in  a  protecting'grasp. 
"  Get  out  of  the  path,  Sir,''  he  said,  roughly. 
Lorrimer,  seemingly  unconscious  of  his 
presence,  drew  still  nearer  to  Melicent. 

''For  God's  sake.  Miss  Wharton,"  he  said, 
''don't  drive  me  away  from  you  after  all 
Tve  gone  through  to  get  here  I" 

She  stopped  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  all  the  strength  of  John  Bradshaw 
couldn't  force  her  on. 

"  Why— why,"  she  faltered, "  it's  Mr.  Lor- 
rimer I" 

Her  hand  half  escaped  from  John  Brad- 

shaw's  arm ;  she  took  one  little  step  forward. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lorrimer,  eagerly.    "  I 

beg  of  you,  oh,  I  pray  of  you.  Miss  Wharton, 


give  me  the  chance  to  tell  you  all  I've  suf- 
fered since  I  last  saw  you!" 

"Nonsense,  Sir,"  said  the  stem  voice  of 
Bradshaw.  "It  ^  be  well  on  for  midnight 
now  when  we  reach  home.  I  should  think 
you'd  find  it  natural  that  this  lady  should 
prefer  my  company  to  yours." 

"Then  let  her  say  so,"  said  Lorrimer, 
standing  directly  in  the  path  of  the  irate 
young  fanner.  "  I  will  only  take  this  ver- 
dict at  her  hands,  and  may  Heaven  incline 
her  heart  to  mercy  I" 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
sturdy  form  of  Bradshaw  loomed  a  full  foot 
above  that  of  Lorrimer.  The  rugged  out- 
lines of  his  face  caught  a  rude  grandeur  in 
the  dim  light.  Lorrimer's  aspect  was  piti- 
able indeed.  His  eyes  were  haggard  with 
excitement  and  blood -shot  with  cinders; 
his^face,  streaked  with  soot  and  the  greasy 
smoke  of  the  engine,  was  almost  unrecog- 
nizable ;  his  traveling  suit  of  that  peculiar 
French  gray  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  art- 
ist wore  many  a  discolored  patch.  But  he 
held  out  his  hands  to  her  imploringly,  and 
there  was  that  in  his  eyes  that  was  almost 
magnetic  in  appeal. 

"  Come,"  he  said ;  "  oh,  be  generous !" 
Bradshaw  felt  the  hand  upon  his  arm 
tremble. 

"  Choose,  then,"  he  said,  pushing  it  from 
him — "  choose  between  this  man's  company 
and  mine." 

It  was  a  sin  and  a  shame.  I  wish  she  had 
chosen  Bradshaw.  He  was  a  fine,  manly  fel- 
low in  the  main ;  he  had  been,  in  his  own 
hard  way,  a  hero  in  her  behalf;  there  was 
at  that  time  even  in  personal  attributes  no 
comparison  between  the  strong,  sensible 
mountaineer  and  the  vacillating,  womanly 
artist. 

But  Miss  Wharton  faltered  out  something 
to  the  effect  that  she  thought  she  ought  in 
courtesy  to  listen  to  the  apology  of  Mr.  Lor- 
rimer ;  and  with  one  little  half-drawn  sigh, 
she  fell  forward  half  fainting  in  the  perfid- 
ious custody  that  had  only  that  day  proved 
so  dangerous. 

"  You  dear,  dear  little  woman !"  said  Lor- 
rimer, as  the  tall  figure  of  Bradshaw  strode 
away  in  the  distance,  "you  never  shall  re- 
pent this  generosity.  There  is  not  under 
the  loving  infiinite  canopy  of  heaven  a  no- 
bler, greater  soul  than  your  own,  or  a  more 
penitent,  grateful  heart  than  mine  I" 

And  as  if  she  had  not  had  enough  of  the 
sea,  before  she  reached  the  farm-house  that 
night  she  even  consented  to  cross  the  ocean 
itself  on  her  wedding  journey  with  Lorrimer. 
"  He'll  leave  her  on  the  other  side,"  said 
John  Bradshaw  to  me  when  he  heard  of  it, 
"  and  come  back  with  the  first  pretty  face 
that  seizes  his  fancy."  But  I  hope  this  was 
only  John's  way  of  disposing  of  their  fu- 
ture. For  my  part,  I  have  every  hope  for 
its  joy  and  prosperity. 
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DE  WITT  CLINTON  AS  A  TOUTIGUlS.— {Concluded.) 

Bt  JOHN  BIQELOW. 


WITH  the  quick  instinct  of  an  insatiable 
ambition,  Clinton  early  discerned  in 
Van  Bnren  his  most  formidable  competitor 
for  political  leadership  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  therefore  npon  no  one  is  he  so 
yimlent  and  unrelenting  in  denunciation. 
Between  the  years  1817  and  18SU  nearly 
every  letter  to  Post  contains  some  vitn- 
perative  allusion  to  Van  Baren,  as  for  ex- 
ample: 

''Whom  shall  we  appoint  to  defeat  the  arch- 
scoundrel  Van  Bnren  ?" 

"It  is  very  important  to  destroy  this  Prince 
ofVilUuns." 

"We  can  place  no  reliance  npon  the  good- 
will of  Van  Boren.  In  his  politics  he  is  a  con- 
firmed knave. 

"'Honer  in  his  month,  words  of  mttk, 
Gall  in  his  heart,  and  fraod  in  his  acts.'" 

"  With  respect  to  Van  Buren,  there  is  no  de- 
veloping the  man.  He  is  a  scoundrel  of  the 
first  magnitude,  beset  by  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  having  the  shadow  of  influence,  and  able 
to  do  much  for  a  good  cause,  bnt  without  any 
fiztnre  of  principle  or  reality  of  virtue." 

"  Your  plan  of  uniting  the  State  is  a  good  idea, 
bnt  yon  can  never  effect  it  through  treachery  and 
duplicity,  through  Van  Buren  and  Skinner.** 

"  Van  Bnren  must  be  conquered  through  his 
fears.     He  has  no  heart,  no  sincerity." 

"  Van  Buren  is  now  excessively  hated  ont  of 
the  State  as  well  as  in  it  As  he  falls  we  will 
of  course  rise.  There  is  no  doubt  of  a  corrupt 
sale  of  the  vote  of  the  State,  altho*  it  can  not 
be  proved  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  ver^  idea 
is  destruction,  and  it  is  indelibly  fixed  in  the 

pnblic  mind He  had  been  courted  all  round, 

and  finally  closed  with  the  highest  offer." 

But,  unhappily;  not  content  with  exhaust- 
ing the  rogues*  calendar  in  search  of  epi- 
thets to  apply  to  a  gentleman  whom  the 
State  of  New  York  delighted  to  honor — ^Van 
Buren,  be  it  observed,  was  all  this  time  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States — Clinton  did 
not  scruple  to  employ  the  poisoned  weapons 
of  calumny  and  scandal  against  his  more 
successful  rival.  Not  to  dwell  upon  Van 
Buren*s  alleged  sale  of  the  State  to  Presi- 
dent Madison  Just  cited,  and  which  is  re- 
peatedly charged  in  this  correspondence, 
though,  as  he  admits,  not  susceptible  of 
proof  in  a  court  of  justice,  we  will  select 
two  cases,  neither  of  a  political  nature,  and 
both  lacking  the  quality  and  degree  of  au- 
thenticity that  Justify  the  use  that  he  made 
of  them. 

At  the  close  of  a  letter  dated  October  24, 
1624,  he  writes : 

'*  Yon  see  what  they  tey  abont  Mrs.  M.  It 
is  said  that  V.  B.  naid  her  rent  when  under  dis- 
tress in  this  place. 

In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  this  Mrs. 
M.,  whoever  she  was,  as  having  borne  a  bad 


character,  in  Justification  of  an  insinuation 
he  had  thrown  out  to  Poet  that  John  Q. 
Adams  had  been  too  intimate  with  her. 

The  following  letter,  written  shortly  aft- 
er Van  Bnren's  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  opens  with  a  piece  of  scandal  yet 
more  unworthy  of  the  circulation  he  gave  it: 

"  Albaht,  80  Augtui,  1828. 

**  Mt  dear  Sib, — Since  writing  my  last  a  ru- 
mor which  has  been  insinuated  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Van  Buren  has  been  embodied  in  a  tan- 
gible shape.  On  his  way  to  the  West  the  back 
seat  (to  which  he  had  a  claim)  was  occupied  by 
Genl.  Breckinridge,  of  Virginia,  the  uncle  of 
Mr.  Porter,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress — a 
man  of  character  and  decided  courage — with  two 
ladies.  V.  B.,  considering  him  a  plain  country, 
man,  as  his  looks  would  indicate,  patted  him 
with  his  cane  and  demanded  his  seat.  This  was 
indignantly  refused,  and  on  Duer^s  announcing 
him  as  a  Senator,  the  Genl.  stated  that  he  was 
Sony  the  State  of  N.  Y.  was  disgraced  in  being 
represented  by  a  blackguard.  The  next  stage 
produced  a  challenge,  which  V.  B.  declined,  and 
he  must  either  crouch  or  be  whipped.  So  goes 
the  report,  probably  exaggerated,  but  in  sub- 
stance correct ;  and  this  humiliation  may  account 
for  his  evident  embarrassment  and  distress  of 
physiognomy  when  I  have  seen  him.  Of  his 
cowardice  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  is  lower- 
ing daily  in  public  opinion,  and  is  emphatically 
a  corrupt  scoundrel. 

As  to  the  ''rumor''  here  cited,  and  the 
sweeping  epithets  applied  to  Van  Buren 
throughout  this  correspondence,  there  is  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  that  Van  Buren  would 
have  been  spared  them  all  if  he  had  not  had 
the  ill  fortune  to  be,  or  seem  to  be,  an  ob- 
struction in  the  path  of  Clinton's  ambition. 

It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  say  that 
he  was  never  provoked  or  betrayed  by  Mr. 
Clinton's  example  to  neglect  any  of  the 
proprieties  of  official  life  in  his  demeanor 
toward  that  statesman.  We  hazard  little 
in  saying  that  not  a  syllable  of  what  is 
teehnioally  known  as  "  unparliamentary  lan- 
guage" abont  Clinton  can  be  traced  either 
to  his  lips  or  pen.  We  may  even  go  fitrther, 
and  say  that  he  never  permitted  Clinton's 
undisguised  and  aggressive  hostility  to  him 
to  blind  him  in  the  least  to  Clinton's  merits 
as  a  servant  of  the  public.  In  this  respect, 
if  no  other,  his  revenge  upon  Clinton  was 
condign. 

When  the  act  authorizing  the  Erie  Canal, 
upon  which  Clinton  had  staked  his  entire 
fortunes  as  a  statesman,  was  before  the  Leg- 
islature, Van  Buren,  then  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  rose,  and,  to  Clinton's  surprise, 
made  what  Colonel  Stone,  who  was  present, 
characterized  as  his  great  speech  of  the  ses- 
sion, in  favor  of  the  bilL  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Hosaok  describing  the  scene  that  followed. 
Colonel  Stone  says : 
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''When  Mr.  Van  Buren  resamed  his  seat,  Mr. 
Clinton,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener  in 
the  Senate-chamber,  breaking  through  that  re- 
serve which  political  collisions  had  created,  ap- 
proached him  and  expressed  his  thanks  for  his 
exertions  in  the  most  flattering  terms." 

Wlien  Clinton  was  inditing  the  bitter 
paragraphs  to  Post,  of  which  we  Iiave  cited 
specimens,  he  little  suspected  that  the  finest 
tribute  that  would  ever  be  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory was  destined  to  fall  from  Van  Buren's 
lips.  We  might  almost  say  the  noblest  trib- 
ute ever  paid  to  any  statesman,  for  we  do 
not  know  where  can  be  found  a  much  finer 
bit  of  mortuary  eloquence  than  closes  the 
paragraph  we  are  about  to  cite  from  the 
speech  with  which  he  prefaced  some  reso- 
lutions which  he  offered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  at  Washington  on 
the  occasion  of  Clinton's  death : 

«*  We  can  not,  indeed,  bat  remember  that  in 
oar  pablic  career  collisions  of  opinion  and  ac- 
tion, at  once  extensive,  earnest,  and  enduring, 
have  arisen  between  the  deceased  and  many  of 
us.  Fof  myself  Sir,  it  gives  me  a  deep-felt 
though  melancholy  satisfaction  to  know,  and 
more  so  to  be  conscious  that  the  deceased  also 
felt  and  acknowledged,  that  our  political  differ- 
ences have  been  wholly  free  from  the  most  ven- 
omous and  corroding  of  all  poisons,  personal 
hatred.  But  in  other  respects  it  is  now  imma- 
terial what  was  the  character  of  these  collisions. 
They  have  been  turned  to  nothing,  and  less  than 
nothing,  by  the  event  we  deplore,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  we  will  with  one  voice  and  one  heart 
yicdd  to  his  memory  the  well-deserved  tribute  of 
our  respect  for  his  name,  and  our  warmest  grati- 
tude for  his  great  and  signal  services.  For  my- 
self^ Sir,  90  strong,  so  sincere,  and  so  engrossing 
is  that/eeUng  that  I,  who  while  Uving  never — no, 
never — envied  him  any  thing,  now  that  he  has 
fallen,  am  greatly  tempted  to  envy  him  his  grave 
with  its  honors,** 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  to 
have  merited  such  a  tribute  or  to  have 
paid  it,  under  all  the  circumstances,  should 
confer  the  greater  distinction. 

The  following  letter  has  reference  to  a 
duel  in  which  De  Witt  Clinton  had  been 
concerned  with  John  Swartwout  as  long  ago 
as  1802.  Swartwout  was  a  devoted  Mend 
and  admirer  of  Aaron  Burr,  then  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  friends  of  Clinton,  among  whom 
Cheetham  was  most  conspicuous  and  most 
scurrilous,  accused  Burr  of  coquetting  with 
the  Federsd  party — ^the  gravest  offense  which 
in  those  days  could  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
Republican.  It  reached  Clinton's  ears  that 
Swartwout  had  accused  him  of  opposing  Buir 
upon  personal  and  selfish  grounds.  Clinton 
responded,  in  his  gentle  and  unimpassioned 
way,  by  proclaiming  Swartwout  '^  a  liar,  a 
scoundrel,  and  a  villain !''  This  was  report- 
ed to  Swartwout,  and  of  course  a  challenge 
immediately  followed.  Colonel  Smith,  Swart- 
wout's  second,  has  left  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  what  occurred  on  the  ground  at 


Weehawken,  where  the  combatants  respect- 
ively sought  satisfaction.  Clinton  was  ac- 
companied by  Bichard  Biker,  the  hero  aft- 
erward of  Halleck's  Beoorder: 

**  The  gentlemen  took  their  stations,  were  each 
presented  with  a  pistol,  and,  by  order,  faced  to  the 
right,  and  fired,  ineffectually.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Biker  I  asked  Mr.  Swartwout,  *  Are  you  saw 
is6ed,  Sir  ?*  He  answered, '  I  am  not.  *  The  pis- 
tols then  being  exchanged, » vnd  their  positions  re- 
sumed, they  by  order  f£ced  to  the  right,  and  fired 
a  second  shot,  without  effbct.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Biker  I  again  addressed  Mr.  Swartwouti 
'  Are  you  satisfied.  Sir  ?'  He  answered  strongly 
in  the  negative.  We  proceeded,  and  a  third 
shot  was  exchanged,  witnout  injury.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Biker  I  again  asked  Mr.  Swart- 
wout, 'Are  you  satisfied,  Sir?*  He  answered, 
'  I  am  not,  neither  shaU  I  be  until  that  apology 
is  made  which  I  have  demanded.  Until  then 
we  must  proceed.'  I  then  presented  a  paper  to 
Mr.  Biker,  containing  the  apology  demanded, 
for  Clinton's  signature,  observing  that  we  could 
not  spend  our  time  in  conversation ;  that  -this 
paper  must  be  signed,-  or  proceed.  Mr.  Clinton 
declared  he  would  not  sign  any  paper  on  the 
subject ;  that  he  had  no  animosity  against  Mr. 
Swartwout;  would  willingly  shake  hands  and 
agree  to  meet  on  the  score  of  former  friendship. 

''Mr.  Swartwout  insisting  on  his  signature  to 
the  apology,  and  Mr.  Clinton  declining,  they  stood 
at  their  posts  and  fired  a  fourth  shot.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's ball  struck  Mr.  Swartwout's  left  leg,  about 
five  inches  below  the  knee.  He  stood  ready  and 
collected.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biker  I  again 
addressed  Mr.  Swartwout, '  Areyou  satisfied,  Sir?' 
He  answered  that  it  was  useless  to  repeat  the 
question :  '  My  determination  is  fixed,  and  I  beg 
we  may  proceed.'  Mr.  Clinton  repeated  that  he 
had  no  animosity  against  Mr.  Swartwout,  was 
sorry  for  what  had  passed,  proposed  to  advance, 
shake  hands,  and  bury  the  circumstance  in  obliv- 
ion. During  this  conversation  Mr.  Swartwout's 
surgeon,  kneeling  by  his  side,  extracted  the  ball 
from  the  opposite  side  of  his  leg.  Mr.  Swart- 
wout standing  erect  on  his  post,  and  positively 
declining  any  thing  short  of  an  ample  apology, 
they  fir^  the  fifth  shot,  and  Mr.  Swartwout  re- 
ceived the  shot  in  the  left  leg,  about  five  inches 
above  the  ankle,  still,  however,  standing  steadily 
at  his  post,  perfectly  composed.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Biker  I  again  addressed  Mr.  Swartwout, 
'  Are  you  satisfied.  Sir  ?'  He  forcibly  answered, 
'  I  am  not,  Sir ;  proceed.'  Mr.  Clinton  then  quit 
his  station,  declined  the  combat,  and  declared  he 
would  fire  no  more.  Mr.  Swartwout  declared 
himself  surprised  that  Mr.  Clinton  would  neither 
apologize  nor  give  him  the  satisfaction  required, 
and,  addressing  me,  said,  'What  shall  I  do,  my 
fnsnd  ?'  I.answered,  '  Mr.  Clinton  declines  mak- 
ing the  apology  required,  refuses  taking  his  po- 
sition, and  positively  declares  he  will  fight  no 
mora ;  and  his  second  appearing  to  acquiesce  in 
the  disposition  of  his  principal,  there  is  nothing 
farther  left  for  you  now  but  to  have  your  wounds 
dressed.'  The  surgeons  attended,  dressed  Mr. 
Swartwout's  wounds,  and  the  gentlemen  in  their 
respective  barges  retnmed  to  the  city." 

It  was  currently  rumored  at  the  time  that 
during  the  duel  Clinton  was  heard  to  say^ 
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<<<  I  wish  I  had  the  principal  here."  The  let- 
ter which  will  now  be  cited  states  that 
Clinton  actually  challenged  Bnir  on  the 
field,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  chal- 
lenged him  in  the  first  instance,  with  whom 
was  his  quarrel,  instead  of  Swartwout,  for 
whom  he  had  no  unkind  feelings  whatever. 

How  Clinton  should  hare  chaJlenged  Burr 
on  the  field  without  its  resulting  in  a  meet- 
ing is  not  quite  intelligible  to  us  now. 
Though  not  much  given  to  the  redress  of 
personal  grievances  in  that  way.  Burr  was 
the  last  man  to  leave  a  hostile  message 
ficom  an  adversary  like  Clinton,  then  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  unanswered. 

Had  they  met,  it  is  curious  to  reflect  how 
the  history  of  this  State  and  countiy  might 
have  been  modified.  Hamilton  might  have 
«till  been  living,  perhaps  an  ex-President ; 
the  Erie  Canal  might  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  railway ;  Clinton  might  have  gone 
to  his  grave  execrated  as  an  assassin,  and 
Burr  have  become,  instead  of  Hamilton,  the 
martyred  hero  of  a  barbarous  code. 

**  Albast,  tiat  S^ftiember,  ISttL 
"Mt  dbar  Sib, — I  return  S.'s  letter.  It  is 
satisfactoiy.  The  affair  of  the  duel  ought  not 
to  be  brought  up.  It  was  a  sUly  affair,  din- 
ton  ought  to  have  declined  the  challenge  of  the 
bully,  and  have  challenged  the  principle,  who 
was  Burr.  There  were  five  shot,  the  antagonist 
wonnded  twice,  and  felL  C.  behaved  with  cool 
courage,  and  after  the  affair  was  over  challenged 
Burr  on  the  field.  It  will  not  do  to  re-agitate 
this  question.  Jackson  and  Clay  have  both 
been  in  dnels. 

"  The  loss  of  the  Awroral^.is  not  irretrievable. 
The  C.  0.  must  be  supported. 

"  Y.  is  despised  ana  talked  against  openly ; 
his  holding  on  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
■sign  properly  is  considered  the  result  of  avarice. 
Savage  and  Skinner  talk  plainly  against  him,  and 
he  is  the  subject  of  commonplace  ridicule.**! 

The  contest  in  which  this  duel  had  its 
rise  produced  a  crop  of  similar  appeals  to 
the  code  of  honor. 

The  year  after,  Clinton  was  challenged 
by  Senator  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  a  wann 
partisan  of  Burr.  This  affair,  however,  was 
iuranged  without  a  meeting,  but  the  year 
following  Bobert  Swartwout  fought  with 
Bichard  Biker,  who  had  been  Clinton's  sec- 
ond, and  severely  wounded  him.  The  same 
year  Coleman,  the  editor  of  the  JEvemng  Pofi, 
was  provoked  by  Cheetham,  the  Thersites 
of  the  press  in  those  days,  to  challenge  him. 
Friends,  however,  interfered,  and  the  affair 
was  settled  upon  the  understanding  that 

*  Duane  did  not  succeed  in  interesting  the  friends 
of  Clinton  sufficiently  in  his  i>aper  to  snstidn  it  through 
the  yesr.  He  got  some  bustnees  agency  in  South 
America,  where  he  remained  duiing  the  struggles  of 
the  South  Ameiican  republics  for  their  Indepoidenoe. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  prothonotary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Bastem  Dis- 
trict, which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
.  t  -And  yet  Yates  was  elected  Governor  almost  unani- 
mously only  a  lew  months  after  this  letter  was  written. 


Cheetham  would  behave  more  discreetly  in 
ftiture.  Out  of  this  challenge,  however, 
grew  another  quarrel  which  was  attended 
with  altogether  deplorable  results.  A  har- 
bor-master of  New  York  by  the  name  of 
Thompson — ^he  was  called  Captain  Thomx>- 
son — gave  it  out  that  it  was  Coleman,  not 
Cheetham,  who  had  shown  the  white  feather 
on  the  occasion  Just  referred  to.  Coleman 
heard  of  it  and  cdiallenged  him.  They  met 
in  what  is  now  Twenty- first  Street,  then 
called  "  Love  Lane,''  at  the  edge  of  a  win- 
ter's evening.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  it  was  cold  and  nearly  dark. 
A  shot  or  two  was  exchanged  without  effect. 
The  principals  were  then  brought  closer  to 
each  other,  that  they  might  see  one  another 
more  distinctly.  At  the  next  shot  Thomp* 
son  cried  out  that  he  was  hit,  and  fell  head- 
long into  the  snow,  mortally  wounded.  Cole- 
man and  his  second  hurried  away,  while  the 
surgeon  raised  the  bleeding  man  and  ex- 
amined his  wound,  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gesting to  him  the  propriety  of  never  men- 
tioning the  names  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
the  meeting.  Thompson  promised  he  would 
not,  and  kept  his  word.  ''  He  was  brought," 
says  Mr.  Bryant,*  "  mortally  wounded,  to  his 
sister's  house  in  town;  he  was  laid  at  the 
door ;  the  bell  was  rung ;  the  family  came 
out  and  found  him  bleeding  and  near  his 
death.  He  reftised  to  name  his  antagonist, 
or  give  any  aooount  of  the  affair,  declaring 
that  every  thing  which  had  been  done  was 
honorably  done,  and  desired  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  too  seek  out  or  molest  his 
adversary." 

At  the  caucus  of  the  members  of  Congress 
by  which  Madison  was  nominated  as  the' 
successor  of  Jefferson  for  President  but  one 
member  from  New  York  was  present.  The 
caucus  which  renominated  Madison  con- 
tained only  twelve  persons  from  States  east 
of  New  Jersey.  Those  BepubUcans  who 
objected  to  the  caucus  system  of  nomina- 
tion fixed  their  eyes  upon  Clinton  as  the 
candidate  most  available  for  breaking  down 
the  caucus  system  of  nominationB  and  the 
Yirginia  dynasty  at  the  same  time.  Clinton 
was  accordingly  nominated  by  the  Bepub- 
licans  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  re- 
ceived 89  electoral  votes  to  128  given  to 
Madison.  He  triumphed  in  the  overthrow 
of  King  Caucus,  but,  like  Samson,  he  was 
obliged  to  fall  himself  under  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  which  he  pulled  down  upon  the 
heads  of  his  enemies.  It  placed  him  under 
the  ban  of  the  Bepublioan  administration 
at  Washington,  threw  him  into  suspicious 
relations  with  its  enemies,  which  subjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  Federalism — ^a  crime 
fatal  to  politicians  in  those  days  as  that  of 
'^  Abolitionist"  became  in  later  times — and 
resulted  in  his  removal  from  the  office  of 

*  "  Kfwiiniecences  of  the  MvetUng  iVrt." 
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mayor  in  1815 ;  it  arrayed  the  New  York 
city  delegation  in  the  Legislature  solidly 
against  his  canal  policy,  merely  because  it 
was  his ;  it  gave  him  a  hostile  Legislature  in 
1819 ;  it  placed  his  Mends  in  the  minority 
in  the  Council  of  Appointment,  and  also  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1821;  it 
transferred  from  him  to  Yates  the  office  of 
Governor  in  1823 ;  and  finally,  what  he  felt 
more  than  all  else,  it  provoked  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  15th 
of  April,  1824,  to  remove  him  from  the  office 
of  Canal  Commissioner. 

At  the  date  of  this  most  unworthy  act  of 
partisan  vindictiveness  Clinton  had  devoted 
fourteen  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  pro- 
moting  the  internal  commerce  of  the  State 
by  the  development  of  a  wise  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  canal  navigation;  and 
whether  in  or  out  of  office,  though  a  com- 
paratively poor  man,  he  never  received  any 
compensation,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  his 
services. 

Like  all  wrong  and  injustice,  in  due  time 
this  also  returned  to  plague  its  inventors. 
The  news  of  his  removsid  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  principal  towns  of  the  State 
than  public  meetings  were  held  to  denounce 
the  proceeding.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  home  of  Clinton's  most  active  oppo- 
nents, not  less  than  ten  thousand  persons — 
a  very  large  meeting  in  those  days — assem- 
bled to  testify  their  discontent,  and  the 
proportion  in  other  places  was  still  great- 
er. Clinton  was  immediately  put  in  nomi- 
nation again  for  Governor  in  place  of  Yates, 
whose  term  was  about  to  expire,  and  he 
was  elected  over  Samuel  Young,  the  ad- 
ministration candidate,  by  a  majority  of 
over  16,000, 

Crawford  too,  whose  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency it  was  a  part  of  this  intrigue  to  secure 
by  the  defeat  of  Adams,  who  was  popular  in 
the  State,  was  defeated,  and  Adams  was 
elected,  thus  righteously  accomplishing  the 
very  results  which  by  foul  means  they  had 
sought  to  prevent.  Three  days  after  his  re- 
moval from  the  Canal  Commission,  Clinton 
writes  thus  briefly  to  Post : 

''There  is  to  be  a  meeting  here  to-morrow 
night  about  the  removal  of  Canal  Commissioner. 
Never  was  there  a  meaner  act  or  more  anpopalar 
one.  It  has  ronsed  the  most  apathetital.  There 
was  a  complete  understanding  between  Suydam* 
and  Wheaton,t  and  the  latter  went  about  among 
the  members  to  get  the  resolution  passed." 

This  comparatively  accidental  association 
of  the  friends  of  Clinton  and  Adams  in  re- 
sistance to  the  Crawford  conspiracy  in  the 


*  A  prominent  lawyer  of  Kingston,  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  and  a  stanch  Federalist  It  is  said  that  many 
years  previons  to  this,  hostile  messages  passed  between 
him  and  Van  Baren,  which,  however,  through  the  in- 
terponition  of  friends,  did  not  result  in  spilling  any  of 
the  blood  of  either. 

t  Heniy  Wheaton,  the  historian  of  international  law. 


Legislature  frimished  Adams,  when  he  be- 
came President,  with  an  opportunity,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  he  was  glad  to  avail  him> 
self — after  his  election,  but  before  his  inau- 
guration— of  offering  the  English  mission 
to  Clinton.  Clinton,  unwisely,  we  think, 
and  unfortunately,  declined  the  invitation. 
''  Having  recently,''  he  says  in  his  letter  to 
the  President,  ''accepted  from  the  people 
of  this  State  the  highest  office  in  their  pow- 
er, I  can  not,  consistently  with  my  sense  of 
duty,  retire  from  it  until  I  have  had  an 
ample  opportunity  of  evincing  my  gratitude 
and  my  devotion  to  their  interests." 

In  a  letter  written  to  Poet  on  the  5th  of 
September  previons,  and  before  the  Presi- 
dential election,  he  speaks  of  some  proposi- 
tion made  to  him  through  Post,  by  which,  he 
says,  ''It  IB  proposed  to  bind  him  [Clinton] 
hand  and  foot,  and  put  him  completely  in 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  intrust  his 
fftte  to  the  negotiations  of  a  devoted  tool 
of  theirs." 

"The  proposition,"  he  goes  on,  "is  also 
involved  in  intrinsic  difficulties,  and  is  re- 
pugnant to  my  sense  of  propriety  in  refer- 
ence to  all  persons  connected  with  it  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  it  therefore  has 
my  unqualified  negative.  It  would  be  very 
questionable  whether,  all  things  proper,  I 
should  consider  it  expedient  to  accept  of 
any  place  at  W.  [Washington].  I  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  it,  nor  do  I  think 
that  it  can  be  a  stepping-stone.  On  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  a  stumbling-block  for  an 
honest  man,  and  can  only  promote  the  views 
of  coiTuption  and  knavery." 

Evidently  the  proposition  was  one  by 
which  Clinton  was  in  some  way  to  ally  his 
political  fortunes  to  those  of  one  of  the 
more  prominent  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

On  the  7th  of  March  of  the  same  year, 
1625,  Clinton,  in  a  letter  to  Post,  alludes  to 
the  English  mission,  and  intimates  that  he 
did  not  give  the  President  aJl  his  reasons 
for  declining  it : 

"I  have  declined  the  London  mission,  as  I 
told  yqa  I  would  any  office  from  any  scarce. 
Any  other  coarse  would  have  been  incompati- 
ble with  my  fealty  to  the  people  of  this  State  aft- 
er the  signal  honors  conferred  on  me.  Varions 
other  considerations  entered  into  this  determi- 
nation, bat  the  leading  one  above  mentioned 
was  the  only  one  mentioned  in  my  answer  to 
Adams." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English 
mission  was  then  offered  to  Bufus  King, 
whose  term  of  office  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator had  Just  expired,  and  was  by  him 
accepted.  Of  this  selection  Clinton  thus 
writes  to  Post  on  the  18th  of  April,  not 
many  days  after  it  transpired : 

"R  King's  appointment  is  very  nnpopalar. 
Better,  however,  than  any  of  the  other  candi- 
dates.    All  his  negotiations  will  faiL     It  is  at- 
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terlj  nntrue,  as  his  friends  say,  that  he  had  an 
offer  before  Clioton/** 

Why  Clinton  took  Bueh  a  discouraging 
view  of  King's  mission  does  not  appear.  It 
may  be  attributed  to  the  well-known  con- 
dition of  Mr.  King's  health,  which  did,  in 
fact,  render  his  mission  froitless,  and  sent 
him  home  after  a  few  months'  sojourn  in 
London,  or  to  the  ia/ot  that  King  was  a 
leading  Federalist,  and  therefore  had  great 
difficulty  to  contend  with  in  trying  to  do 
any  thing  that  should  appear  right  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Eepublican. 

Clinton  was  the  last  person  to  abandon 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  the  successor  of 
Monroe  to  the  Presidency.  Doubtless  the 
pathology  of  the  Presidential  rabies  is  much 
the  same  in  all  cases,  but  few  persons  ever 
have  an  opportunity  of  a  clinical  inspection 
of  its  ravages.  These  letters  of  Clinton 
constitute  perhaps  the  Aillest  and  most  in- 
structive record  of  the  complaint  that  is 
known  to  exist. 

Clinton  was  not  an  exception  among 
American  politicians  in  desiring  the  people 
to  eigoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  right  to 
select  their  own  servants,  with  the  under- 
standing always  that  they  would  be  sure  to 
select  such  as  suited  him.    Mx.  gr, : 

At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  in  Jan- 
uary, 1822,  he  writes : 

"  10  JaiKf  ISM. 

**  Mr  DBJLR  Sib, — Tou  may  rely  on  these 

things : 

"1.  First,  that  none  of  the  high-minded  men 
will  be  appointed. 

'*  2.  That  the  present  jndges  may  be  nomi- 
nated, but  will  be  rejected. 

'*  8.  That  Yates  and  Van  Bnren  are  both  pros- 
trate, and  the  latter  particalarly  so. 

'*4.  That  Young's  party  is  friendly  to  Clin- 
ton, and  growing. 

**  5.  That  Boot  is  going  down  hiU. 

*'  6.  That  all  that  we  want  is  organization  and 
exertion.  If  Clinton  can  get  this  Statie,  the  East- 
em  and  Western  States  will  unite  in  his  favor, 
and  in  that  of  no  other." 

On  the  21st  October,  1822,  he  writes : 

"The  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  Federal- 
ist has  been  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  true 
policy.  It  is  now  almost  universally  dropt  in 
this  District,  in  the  District  of  which  Oneida 
County  is  part,  and  in  the  Herkimer  County 
Meeting.  I  hail  this  as  an  auspicious  event. 
Names  in  politics  as  well  as  science  are  matters 
of  substance,  and  a  bad  name  in  public  is  as  in- 
jurious to  success  as  a  bad  name  in  private  life. 
In  the  adventures  of  Tristram  Shandy  the  Hero 
got  a  deprecated  name  fixed  on  him,  which,  like 

a  bird  of  evil  omen,  pursued  him  thro'  life 

Have  yon  seen  the  attack  on  Crawford  in  the 
New  Haven  Herald  f  What  an  exposal  chiefly 
from  Clark's  pamphlet.  In  what  a  ruffian  light 
he  appears!     The  rancorous  and  stiletto  spirit 

*  Th^  like  all  the  letters  of  Clinton  hi  which  be 
qpeaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  though  In  hla 
handwriting,  la  not  signed. 


betrayed  by 


appears  to  have  been  a  ger- 


mination from  the  Crawford  School.  Withont 
the  epicurean  elegance,  the  fascinating  manner, 
and  tne  acute  intellect  of  Burr,  he  appears  to  be 
as  hardened  a  ruffian,  and  exhibits  the  clown  in- 
stead of  the  Gentleman  aspiring  to  the  highest 
seats  in  the  community. 

*'  One  observation.  In  all  the  litigant  papers 
of  the  belligerent  little  men  you  see  latent  fears 
and  jealousies  of  Clinton. 

"  Our  friends  are  up  and  doing  in  Ulster. 
The  inferences  I  draw  from  the  Signs  of  the 
Times  are — 

*'  1.  The  ascendency  of  our  party  from  the 
collisions  of  parties.  In  proportion  as  they  quar- 
rel with  each  other  they  will  draw  closer  to  ns. 
The  last  hate  being  the  most  violent  (on  account 
of  its  recency  and  its  being  a  family  quarrel),  will 
supersede  the  former  antipathy. 

'*  2.  The  old  names  as  well  as  the  old  lines  of 
party  will  be  abolished. 

"8.  Nominations  by  Caucuses  will  be  ex- 
ploded. 

**  4.  Yates, Van  Bnren,  etc.,  will  go  down  like 
the  stick  of  a  rocket. 

"6.  The  prostration  of  Crawford.  Jackson 
and  Clay  will  not  get  up.  Calhoun  and  Adams 
are  now  Hon  de  combat." 

It  will  be  observed  by  this  letter  that 
Jackson,  whose  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
dency Clinton  espoused  so  warmly  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  canvass,  was  re- 
garded at  this  time  in  the  light  of  a  rivaL 

On  the  25th  November,  1822,  Clinton  writes 
to  Post: 

**Col.  Dwight,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Mass.,  was  here  last  night,  very  bitter  against 
Crawford  and  V.  B.  Write  to  C.  IColumbian] 
Observer  that  the  latter  [Van  Buren]  has  sold 
the  vote  of  the  State  for  the  Vice-Presidency  or 
a  foreign  mission." 

On  the  24th  December,  1822,  Clinton 
writes: 

*' Where  can  Publicola  be  procnred?  It  is 
J.  Q.  Adams's  answer  to  Paine  s  Bights  of  Man. 
It  ought  to  be  republished. 

'*I  think  that  Crawford  is  completely  done 
over,  beyond  the  possibility  of  resuscitation.  It 
appears  that  he  has  no  hold  of  the  public  mind. 
He  has  never  distinguished  himself  by  speechcfs 
by  writings,  or  by  actions.  The  display  in  his 
favor  altogether  arose  from  the  venality  of  some 
printers,  from  the  bustling  activity  of  a  few  im- 
prudent friends,  and  from  the  obtmsive  impu- 
dence of  his  pretensions.  He  has  expired  like 
the  rattlesnake,  with  a  very  slight  blow ;  be  has 
received  the  coup  de  grace,  altho'  be  may  continue 
to  move  his  tail  until  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

"  The  piece  of  Clay  is  not  calculated  to  reflect 
honor  on  him ;  it  is  evasive  and  insidious,  and 
Adams's  prompt  reply  has  a  manly  aspect  I 
think  that  Clay  must  descend  into  the  Arena,  or 
be  disgraced.  '  If  he  does,  he  will  not  stand  npon 
terra  jfirma.  He  does  not  possess  that  quality 
which  a  Poet  calls  *  Nature's  chief  Masterpiece' — 
the  art  of  writing  well. 

*'  Can  you  procure  a  collection  of  the  patriotic 
addresses  and  answers  during  John  Adams's 
Beign  of  Terror  ?  In  his  defenses  of  American 
ConstitStions,  or  Essays  on  Davila  (I  forget 
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which),  he  says  *■  that  a  limited  monarchy  is  the 
best  species  of  repablican  Government.'  This  is 
a  key  to  the  political  opinions  of  his  son." 

On  the  8th  Janaary,  1823,  Clinton  writes : 

'^  However  strange  you  may  think  it,  Van 
Bvren  himself  has  an  eye  to  the  Presidency. 
When  I  say  this  I  speak  understandingly.  It 
arises  from  his  past  success,  from  his  inordinate 
vanity,  and  from  his  enthusiastic  references  to 
himself.  The  strength  of  Van  Buren  consists 
in  his  having  possession  of  the  State' Press." 

On  the  18th  Jannary,  1823,  he  writes : 

'* A  coalition  between  Adams  and  Craw- 
ford— ^between  an  acid  and  an  alkali !  What  a 
Munchausen  tale! — a  tale  told  by  a  wise  man, 
signifying  nothing.  Is  it  possible  that  your  cre- 
dulity could  be  enlisted  by  such  a  fable  ? 

^'  I  give  a  different  version  to  the  report.  Cal- 
houn's friends  as  well  as  Clay's  want  Clinton  to 
decline;  attempts  have  been  made  in  various 
ways  to  produce  this  result ;  and  this  is  a  buga- 
boo they  got  up  to  accomplish  it.  It  proceeids 
from  that  quarter  at  Washington — Yandeventer, 
Dix,  etc." 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1822-23  Mr.  Can- 
tine,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Albany  Argua, 
died,  and  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1823,  the 
LegislAtnre  appointed  Edwin  Croswell  and 
Isaac  Q.  Leake  State  printers.  Tates  had 
just  succeeded  Clinton  as  Governor.  On  the 
18th  of  March  of  that  year  Clinton  writes : 

'*A  bill  has  passed  the  Assembly  making 
Croswell  and  Leake  State  printers,  when  Riggs 
would  have  taken  the  office  at  an  annual  saving 

of  1000  dollars  to  the  State." 

• 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1823  Clinton 
openly  avowed  his  preferences  for  Jackson, 
and  his  letters  for  that  year  abound  with 
allnsions  to  Jackson's  prospects,  thongh  by 
the  following. paragraph  in  a  letter  written 
March  4,  1824,  it  would  appear  that  Clin- 
ton had  still  some  Presidential  illusions,  A 
Democratic  convention  had  just  nominated 
Jackson  at  Harrisburg,  and,  shortly  before, 
Dallas  had  withdrawn  Calhoun's  name  as  a 
candidate,  and  represented  that  his  Mends, 
who  were  numerous  in  the  State,  would,  sup- 
port Jackson. 

''I  am  surprised  to  see  that  yon  think  that 
Dallas  gave  up  Calhoun  by  concert,  or  that  yon 
suppose  that  he  has  withdrawn.  Depend  on  it 
that  neither  is  the  case. 

"The  Crawfordites  are  ont  of  spirits.  The 
Virginia  ticket  of  Electors  is  a  very  feeble  one. 
Ton  see  that  Jefferson  and  Madison,  notwith- 
standing   boastings,  are  not  on. 

"What  course  we  ought  to  pursue  is  uncer- 
tain. But  we  ought  not  to  recede  without  strong 
reasons,  nor  ought  we  to  hold  on  against  hope. 

"I  think  that  Crawford  is  kors  de  combat, 
Calhoun  never  had  force,  and  Clay  is  equally 
ont  of  the  question.  Pennsylvania  has  made 
Jackson  strong.  As  for  Adams,  he  can  only 
succeed  by  the  imbecility  of  his  opponents,  not 
by  his  own  strength. 

'*  In  this  crisis  may  not  some  other  person  bear 
away  the  palm  t" 


As  late  as  December  of  the  same  year 
Clinton  betrays  his  conviction  that  some- 
thing favorable  to  his  aspirations  would 
yet  "turnup." 

"  Do  you  recollect,"  he  writes, "  the  story 
of  Themistooles  the  Athenian  f  After  the 
naval  victory  of  Salamis  a  council  of  Gen- 
erals was  held  to  determine  on  the  most 
worthy.  Each  man  was  to  write  down  two 
names,  the  first  and  the  next  best.  Each 
General  wrote  his  own  name  for  the  first 
and  that  of  Themistooles  for  the  second. 
May  not  this  contest  have  a  similar  result  f 
I  am  persuaded  that  with  common  pradence 
we  will  stand  better  than  ever." 

On  the  17th  February,  1824,  Clinton  writes : 

'*The  impression  hers  is  that  Y.  B.  [Van 
Buren]  and  his  junto  are  politically  dead.  The 
impression  will  produce  the  event. 

He  had  written  on  the  6th  of  August  pre- 
vious in  the  same  strain : 

"  Van  Bnren  is  now  excessively  hated,  out  of 
the  State  as  well  as  in  it.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
a  corrupt  sale  of  the  vote  of  the  State,  altho'  it 
can  not  be  proved  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
very  idea  is  destruction,  and  it  is  indelibly  fixed 
in  the  public  mind.  Y.  B.  was  closeted  with 
Crawford  the  day  before  he  left  Washington,  and 
wrote  a  note  to  Calhoun,  hoping  political  differ- 
ences would  not  affect  private  friendships.  Old 
R.  [Rufus]  King  wrote  to  the  President  recom- 
mending Y.  B.  in  the  highest  terms  for  the  va- 
cant judgeship." 

»  .    ^^ 

The  Mends  of  Crawford,  of  whom  Yan 

Buren,  General  Boot,  and  Samuel  Beardsley 
were  prominent  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
desired  that  a  nomination  should  be  made 
by  a  Congressional  caucus,  it  being  certain 
that  of  the  members  who  would  take  part 
in  such  an  assembly  a  nugority  would  favor 
Crawford.  To  this  end  a  caucus  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Legislature  waa 
held  at  Albany  on  the  22d  of  April,  Walter 
Bowne  in  the  chair,  wherein  it  was  resolved 
that  a  Congressional  caucus  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  President  ought  to  be  held,  and  its 
candidate  supported.  It  was  while  this  cau- 
cus was  impending,  and  on  the  17th  of  April, 
that  Clinton  wrote  as  follows  to  Post : 

"  The  National  Intelligencer  speaks  of  Craw, 
ford's  success  in  this  State  as  certain.  Hiis  is 
the  result  of  a  corrupt  coalition  to  support  them. 
Halsey,  Rogers,  Suydam,  Meyer,  Goodell,  the 
Speaker,  and  Wheeler  were  the  men  that  brou^t 
about  the  nomination.  Porter  is  also  for  Craw- 
ford. Cramer  plays  another  fiddle,  with  a  view 
of.  gathering  from  the  other  flocks. 

*'  Ton  may  rely  on  it  that  there  never  were 
greater  scoundrels  combined  in  deluding  the 
people. 

''Clay  onght  to  resign  forthvrith.  His  chance 
is  worse  than  nothing.  Jackson  would  then  pre- 
vail with  all  the  Western  States  if  we  can  get 
New  Jersey." 

On  the  21st  April,  1624,  Clinton  writes : 
''  As  for  New  Jersey,  we  can  get  her.    I  see 
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no  terrors  in  Adams's  papers ;  his  influence  has 
gone  with  his  morals.  The  next  point  is  Ohio. 
If  we  succeed  there — and  I  think  we  will — ^Ad- 
ams is  out  of  the  question. 

'*  Unless  the  next  election  effects  a  complete 
revolution,  this  State  goes  for  Crawford.  The 
signs  of  the  times  are  very  auspicious.  Pierson, 
Wheaton,  and  Drake  are,  I  take  it,  down  in  New 
York.  Tallmadge  can  scarcely  get  a  vote  in  his 
own  county.  He  is  the  prince  of  rascals — ^if 
Wheaton  does  not  exceed  him. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  of  Jackson's  success  in  all 
the  Southern  States  except  Georgia  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  West— the  West— and  all  is  right. 
Clay  can  do  no  good  to  himself  by  holding  out, 
and  if  he  plays  the  dog  in  the  manger  he  will 
receive  general  execration." 

On  the  33d  Jnly,  1824,  Clinton  writes : 

''Calhoun  is  acting  a  treacherous  part  to 
Jackson,  and  is  doing  all  he  can  for  Adams. 
The  policy  of  this  step  is  obvious.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  entered  into  the  choice  of  yoar 
Convention  Delegates  in  N.  T.  How  easUy  a 
signal  victory  might  have  been  obtained!  But 
this  step  will  have  no  decided  result 

'  "The  appointment  of  Wheaton  as  a  Delegate 
18  a  barefaced  insult,  and  must  be  met  as  such. 

''The  policy  of  Calhoun  is  base  and  dishon- 
orable. A  preference  of  Adams  is  one  thing, 
but  a  deceptions  course  on  this  subject  is  an- 
other." 

On  the  27th  July,  1824,  Clinton  writes : 

"I  am  glad  that  yon  have  communicated  to 
Mr.  E.  your  views  of  the  duplicity  and  treachery 
of  C.  and  Co.*  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  U.  S.  more  hollow-hearted  and  base.  I  have 
long  observed  his  maocBuvres,  and  after  a  short 
observation  my  opinion  was  formed  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  every  day's  notice  confirms  it.  The 
object  of  this  little  juuto  is  to  associate  ns  in 
their  disgrace  by  prevailing  on  us  to  come  out  in 
favor  of  Adams.  This  will  shield  their  treason, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  benefit  of 
all  our  influence.  Mr.  L.  and  S — — d  are  the 
mere  automata  of  C,  and  J.  B.  M.  is  the  un- 
conscious creature  of  their  duplicity,  and  as  such 
ought  to  be  guarded  against." 

On  the  28th  July,  1824,  Clinton  writes : 

"Yon  will  return  these  letters  immediately. 
TTh^  show  the  treachery  exercised  against  Jack- 
son.    C n  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole — a 

thorough-paced  political  blackleg." 

On  the  2lBt  Angnst  he  writes : 

"I  do  not  think  that  any  thing  can  be  made 
out  of  the  Clay  affair.     Oil  and  vinegar  can  not 

nnite The  great  danger  is  that  there  will  be 

a  quarrel  between  the  friends  of  Jackson  and 
Adams,  and  that  in  the  war  between  the  lion 
and  the  unicorn  the  cur  may  slip  in  and  carry 
off*  the  prize. 

"In  Jackson  we  must  look  for  a  sincere  and 
honest  friend.  Whatever  demonstrations  are 
made  from  other  quarters  are  dictated  by  policy 
and  public  sentiment." 

On  the  23d  October,  1824,  Clinton  writes : 
"I  have  received  a  confidential  communica- 

*  Calhoim  and  Ca 
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tion  from  Washington  which  states  that  on  the 
12th  instant,  when  Lafayette  was  received  by  the 
President,  Crawford  was  present,  and  his  whole 
appearance  and  behavior  indicated  mental  fatu- 
ity, and  a  moral  and  physical  wreck.  On  pass- 
ing the  President,  who  was  conversing  with  Ad- 
ams and  Calhoun,  he  made  his  way  directly 
between  them,  forcing  them  all  to  fall  back  in 
order  to  get  out  of  his  way.  After  sitting  for 
some  minutes  with  his  hat  on,  he  took  it  offl" 

The  failure  of  an  election  of  President  by 
the  people  in  1824,  the  choice  afterward  of 
Mr.  Adams  by  the  Honse  of  Representatives 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr. 
Clay's  subsequent  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  from  Mr.  Adams,  are 
among  the  most  widely  known  events  of  our 
political  history.  After  the  ineffectual  vote 
by  the  people,  but  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  made  its  selection  from  the 
three  most  popular  .candidates,  Clinton  wrote 
as  follows  to  Post : 

"{f  Jan.,  188S. 

"Mt  deab  Sir, — Tour  letter  assumes  a 

tone  in  respect  to  the  Presidential  Election  which 
I  own  surprises  me.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  dis- 
cernment of  your  Washington  Correspondents, 
and  very  little  in  their  candor.  J.  B.  M.  is  the 
creature  of  the  P.M.G.,  and  GenL  B.  has  lost 
his  mind  with  his  health.  I  can  not  trust  drivel- 
ing intriguants  or  shallow-pated  tools,  who  de- 
rive all  their  importance  abroad  from  their  sup- 
posed influence  at  home. 

"I  have  received  letters  from  J.  B.  M.,  and 
they  are  of  a  piece  with  those  he  wrote  from 
Washington  on  another  occasion.  I  detect  de- 
ception in  every  line.  My  accounts  are  very 
different.  I  can  readily  believe  that  Clay  will 
take  the  course  pointed  out,  but  it  will  be  inef- 
fectual, and  end  in  his  ruin.  Crawford's  friends 
it  is  impossible  can  c€Mde8ce;  but  if  such  an 
event  takes  place,  and  the  coalition  is  as  you 
represent,  it  will  prostrate  the  conspirators  as 
an  unprincipled  and  profligate  league,  and  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A  dying  adminis- 
tration is  without  power,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  Monroe  can  enlist  a  single  vote. 

"  My  choice  is  a  very  plain  one.  My  prefer- 
ence for  the  hero  is  known  and  avowed,  and  % 
of  the  people  of  this  State  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. The  question  is  now  before  Congress,  and 
by  them  will  it  be  decided.  There  is  a  concert 
at  Washington  to  make  a  mob  and  attempt  to 
drown  the  public  sentiment  of  this  State.  It  is  a 
pitiful  manoeuvre,  and  worthy  only  of  contempt. 
With  this  view  Tracy  and  two  or  three  «nore 
members  have  been  duped  to  write  letters  boast- 
ing the  certainty  of  Adams's  success.  The  very 
great  earnestness  displays  conscious  imbecility, 
and  gives  the  lie  to  their  statements." 

On  the  7th  March,  1825,  and  after  Clay 
had  accepted  office  under  Mr.  Adams,  Clin- 
ton wrote  to  Post : 

"I  truly  regret  the  appointment  of  Clay.  It 
augurs  badly  for  the  purity  of  our  Republican 
institutions.  I  did  not  think  it  in  the  compass 
of  possibility." 

On  the  3d  of  the  month  following  Clinton 
writes  again : 
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**CIaj  has  sent  me  his  vindication.  He  does 
not  touch  the  main  points,  and  his  intimation 
that  his  office  has  a  claim  upon  the  Presidency 
is  very  unwise." 

As  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  Mr. 
Clay  had  consented  to  enter  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Adams  a  genei|^  shont  of  "  bargain  and 
corruption"  was  put  up  by  the  friends  of  the 
defeated  Presidential  candidates  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Kremer,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  publicly  charged  Mr.  Clay 
with  having  sold  his  influence  in  Congress 
to  Mr.  Adams.  James  Buchanan,  of  the 
same  State,  was  designated  by  General  Jack- 
son as  one  who  could  testify  to  the  fact. 
John  Randolph  provoked  a  challenge  and 
the  privilege  of  firing  two  pistol-charges  at 
Clay,  and  having  Clay  fire  the  same  number 
at  him,  by  stigmatizing  the  Clay-Adams  alli- 
ance as  '^  a  coalition  of  Puritan  and  black- 
leg." 

Buchanan  was  finally  compelled  to  repel 
the  responsibility  with  which  General  Jack- 
son had  clothed  him  as  a  witness  of  the  cor- 
rupt understanding  alleged  to  have  existed 
between  Clay  and  Adams,  asserting  that  the 
general  had  probably  inferred  their  coitux>- 
tion  from  the  fact  that  Buchanan  himself 
had  tried  unsuccessfully  and  through  pre- 
cisely the  same  temptation  to  seduce  Clay 
to  the  support  of  Jackson. 

The  essential  indecorum  of  Mr.  Clay's  con- 
duct in  taking  the  first  cabinet  ofi&ce  from 
Mr.  Adams,  whom  his  vote  had  just  elevated 
to  the  Presidency,  furnished  all  the  proof  of 
corruption  that  the  public  required,  and  nei- 
ther the  denials  nor  duels  of  Mr.  Clay  nor 
the  protestations  cif  Mr.  Buchanan  could  re- 
store to  Mr.  Clay  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion. As  a  specimen  of  the  popular  reason- 
ing upon  the  subject  we  will  cite  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  a  letter  of  Clinton's  to 
Post,  bearing  date  August  15.  The  year  is 
not  given,  but  we  presume  it  was  1827. 

Clinton  looks  upon  the  allegation  purely 
as  a  piece  of  partisan  artillery,  which  he 
thinks  had  been  badly  ;Dian(Buvred,  of  which 
Buchanan's  card  was  evidence,  and  he  then 
goes  on  to  show  the  aspect  in  which  the 
case  should  have  been  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  Jackson  party  of  that  day,  and 
Clinton  among  the  rest,  went  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  if  the  allegation  was  not  true,  it 
was  as  good  as  true. 

"  After  my  letter  of  yesterday  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Bnchanan's  publication.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  affair  has  been  badly  managed.  It  was  nev- 
er to  be  expected  that  positive,  direct  testimony 
could  be  adduced  to  establish  a  charge  of  cor- 
ruption of  that  nature.  It  must  emanate  from 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  on  this  footing  it 
alone  ought  to  be  put  as  sufficiently  conclusive. 

'*  1.  The  known  habits  of  the  parties. 

'*  2.  An  arrangement  for  their  mutual  benefit ; 
and. 


^*d.  This  in  opposition  to  C.'s  constitoente, 
his  interests,  and  Western  popularity. 

'*4.  In  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Adams's 
best  friends. 

**  6.  The  silence  of  Clay  for  a  long  time. 

"  6.  His  imputed  advances  to  General  Jack- 
son. 

''7.  The  known  irregularities  of  his  condnct 
and  the  selfishness  of  Adams. 

'^  8.  The  profligate  men  associated  in  the  cor- 
rupted East  and  West. 

^*  It  appears  to  me  that  no  other  evidence  is 
wanted  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

'^  Jackson,  Eaton,  and  D.  W.  have  shown 
great  imbecility  in  this  concern.  You  can  see 
that  B.*  is  boiling  with  rage,  and  that  he  is  only 
restrained  by  political  considerations. 

*'  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  and  if  you  can,  it 
is  rarely  worthy  of  credit" 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
prove  popular ;  the  friends  of  Crawford  and 
Jackson  united  at  once  against  him  in  favor 
of  Jackson  for  their  candidate  in  1828 ;  and 
from  the  following  paragraph  in  a  letter 
from  Clinton  to  Post,  on  the  5th  December, 
1827,  it  appears  that  Clinton,  if  he  could  not 
have  the  first  place  on  the  ticket,  would  not 
have  refused  the  second : 

*f  From  some  late  indications,  if  C.  [Clinton} 
was  associated  with  J.  [Jackson]  as  Vice-P.,  the 
great  body  of  the  Adams  men  would  ground 
Uieirarms." 

On  the  following  day,  the  6th  December, 
Clinton  writes : 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  of  Jackson*s  success. 
Conversions  as  miraculous  as  St.  PauFs  daily 
take  place.  The  people  are  sick  at  heart  of 
Adams.  He  is  personally  hated  and  politically 
abhorred." 

In  less  than  three  months  from  the  day 
these  last  two  notes  were  penned,  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  in  his  grave.  He  died  very 
suddenly  on  the  11th  of  February,  1828,  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-nine. 
He  had  enjoyed  all  his  life  most  excellent 
health,  and  in  all  this  body  of  correspond- 
ence there  is  but  one  allusion  to  his  health. 
We  will  quote  it,  if  for  nothing  but  its  sin- 
gularity. It  was  written  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1827,  scarcely  six  weeks  before 
his  death : 

**With  the  compliments  of  the  season,  you 
will  accept  my  best  prayers  for  your  health  and 
happiness.  Without  the  former  the  latter  can 
not  be  expected.  The  kind  anxiety  you  express 
for  mine  is  I'eally  gratifying.  I  can  not  ac- 
count for  the  numerous  rumors  propagated  on 
that  subject.  The  fears  of  friends  and  the  an- 
ticipations of  foes  are  proofs  of  some  importance, 
and  would  make  me  vain,  were  it  not  that  the 
latter  exhibit  human  nature  in  too  mortifying  an 
aspect.  I  believe  that  yonr  prescriptions,  found- 
ed on  personal  experience,  are  generally  good. 
My  complaint  is  of  the  same  character  vulgarly 

*  Buchanan. 
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called  dyspepsia,  or  a  derangement  of  the  chest 
It  is  cured  by  diet,  by  exercise,  and  chang;e  of 
air;  and  nurtured  by  excess,  by^  a  sedentary 
life,  and  by  violent  irritations.  Of  the  first  and 
the  last  I  am  guiltless,  but  the  want  of  exercise  is 
my  besetting  sin." 

The  fint  impieasion  prodnced  by  a  pera- 
sal  of  the  eoTiespondence,  of  which  we  have 
sought  to  give  our  readers  a  fiiithfiil  and  in- 
telligent impression,  is  one  of  astonishment 
that  a  man  capable  of  such  great  things 
as  Clinton  proved  himself  to  be  conld  ever 
have  taken  such  a  lively  interest,  as  he 
seemed  to,  in  the  mere  scnllionery  of  poli- 
tics. To  be  at  the  head  of  a  snocessfnl  party 
seemed  to  absorb  him  utterly.  There  was 
no  detail  of  party  management  with  which 
he  did  not  occupy  himself  personally  and 
persistently.  He  did  not  foresee  that  the 
only  work  of  his  which  survived  him,  and 
which  has  transmitted  his  name  to  later 
generations,  owed  its  snccessfhl  initiatiYe 
to  the  involuntary  leisure  to  which  he  was 
condenmed  by  his  removal  from  the  office 
of  mayor  in  1815,  and  the  prostration  of  all 
his  political  prospects  apparently  forever. 

Had  Lord  Bacon  been  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  woolsack,  it  is  not  likely  that  his 
name  would  ever  have  descended  to  poster- 
ity imperishably  associated  with  the  induct- 
ive philosophy ;  and  had  Clinton's  political 
career  been  as  uninterruptedly  successful 
as  Van  Bnren's,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  his  fame  would  have  been  more 
durable. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  in  extenuation 
of  Clinton's  folly  in  giving  to  party  so  much 
of  what  was  meant  for  mankind,  that  none 
of  his  political  contemporaries  in  this  State 
seem  to  have  less  overrated  the  rewards  of 
political  success  than  he  did,  or  to  have  been 
more  fastidious  about  the  means  of  securing 
them,  while  none  of  them  sought  more  ear- 
nestly than  he  to  achieve  their  ovm  through 
the  public  good.  Clinton  no  doubt  put  too 
much  faith  in  the  arm  of  flesh  and  in  polit- 
ical arts  of  man's  device,  but  his  ends  were 
always  noble  and  patriotic.  If  he  fieuled  as 
a  statesman,  like  Phaeton  driving  the  char- 
iot of  the  sun,  he  failed  in  attempting  g^at 
things.  His  hands  were  always  clean.  He 
was  never  poorer  in  worldly  wealth  than 
when  he  died ;  and  he  scorned  all  the  baser 
motives  of  the  selfish  throng  that  ever  infest 

"party's  pond,  wherein 
Licaid,  toad,  and  terrapin, 
Year  ale-hooee  patriots,  are  seen 
In  Faction's  feverish  sonshino  bssklng." 

These  letters  betray  a  willingness  to  crit- 
icise and  censure,  a  pvoneness  to  ascribe  un- 
worthy motives,  a  blindness  to  the  faults 
of  his  partisans  and  to  the  merits  of  his  ad- 
versaries, which  impair  the  symmetry  of  his 
greatness,  as  in  Ufe  they  impaired  his  pop- 
ularity and  influence.  Had  his  days  been 
lengthened,  and  had  he  been  permitted  to 


emerge  from  the  somewhat  provincial  arena 
in  which  he  spent  his  entire  public  life,  he 
would  have  learned  no  doubt  by  experi- 
ence what  the  Russians  have  cast  into  a 
proverb,  that  ''the  wise  man  when  alone 
thinks  of  his  own  faults,  and  when  in  com- 
pany forgets  the  faults  of  his  friends,"  and 
that  in  politics  more  especially  we  should 
never  forget  that  the  adversary  of  to-day 
may  to-morrow  be  an  indispensable  ally. 


MAGASS,  THE  OUTLAW  OP  THE 
CABPATHIANS. 

FBOM  THB  GERMAN. 

rlROUGH  the  floating  mist  which  spread 
like  a  dreary  sea  around  the  massive 
round  tower  of  the  manor-house  of  the  lord 
of  Jauma,  the  britzska  of  the  proprietor, 
drawn  by  three  work-horses,  had  sailed,  as 
it  were,  into  the  court-yard.  The  old  Cos- 
sack, Petreuko,  stood  by  the  step,  with  drow- 
sy eyes  and  hair  half  filled  with  straw,  help- 
ing out  first  the  gracious  Herr  Adam  Kan- 
wizki,  and  then  the  young  priest  whom  his 
lord  had  brought  fiom  Lemberg  to  be  the 
tutor  of  his  children. 

"  Hey,  Lucas,"  drawled  out  the  old  serv- 
ant, ''  rub  your  eyes  open !  Here's  the  young 
father's  trunk!" 

Meanwhile  the  lady  of  the  house  had 
come  out,  a  little,  slender,  Polish  woman, 
sallow  but  piquant,  her  brown  hair  m  papU- 
lotesj  her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  pretti- 
ly fitting  outside  sacqne,  and  a  big  cigar  in 
her  small  red  mouth.  She  received  the  tu- 
tor with  expressive  Polish  courteousness, 
apologizing  for  the  poor  hospitalities  her 
house  could  furnish. 

''  Nothing  new  f "  asked  the  lord. 

Frau  CeUna  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  There  was  a  great  red  fire  to  be  seen  in 
the  night,"  said  the  old  Cossack. 

<'Is  all  the  work  donef  asked  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"All  but  drawing  in  the  wood,"  replied 
the  Cossack.    '*  We  have  had  no  horses." 

"  The  peasant  might  drive  out  there  now," 
remarked  Frau  Celina. 

This  peasant,  Kvitka,  bom  on  the  estate, 
and  rendering  socage  service,  was  aboul 
thirty  years  old,  and  with  his  black  hair 
hanging  down  over  his  forehead,  his  long 
mustache  and  unshaven  beard,  presented 
rather  a  forbidding  appearance. 

«  Do  you  hear,  Kvitka  f"  said  the  Cossack. 
"You  are  to  drive  to  the  wood." 

"Not  I." 

"Are  yon  crazy f '  screamed  the  Cossack. 

"What  does  he  sayf  inquired  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"  That  he  won't  drive." 

"I  have  driven  the  master  to  Lemberg 
and  back  again,"  said  Kvitka, humbly ; "  I've 
done  my  tenure  service  for  the  week." 
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<*  But  if  I  order  you  ?"  cried  the  mistress, 
in  a  rage. 

"  It's  against  the  Emperor's  patent.'' 

**  He  is  right/'  interposed  Herr  Eanwizki ', 
"let  him  go  away."  With  this  he  went  up 
the  steps,  followed  by  the  priest. 

The  peasant  was  going  off  quietly,  when 
Frau  Celina  cried,  "  Hold  him  there !" 

The  Cossack  seized  him  by  the  sleeve 
and  held  him  back,  while  Kvitka  said,  calm- 
ly, "What  would  you  have?  I  have  done 
my  service." 

"You  are  going  to  resist,  are  you?" 
shrieked  the  Coesack.  "  You  are  an  outlaw 
too." 

"  You  will  go  for  the  wood  ?"  said  the  mis- 
tress, pale  with  anger,  as  she  threw  away 
the  cigar. 

"  No." 

"  Give  me  the  short  whip."  She  held  the 
peasant  firmly  with  one  of  her  delicate, 
trembling  hands,  and  with  the  other  gave 
him  several  smart  strokes  of  the  whip. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  got  now  f "  asked 
the  Cossack,  while  the  mistress,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  went  slowly  toward  the  house. 

"  My  horses  in  good  plight,"  said  the  peas- 
ant, smiling,  and  patting  his  small  lean 
horses  on  the  neck. 

"Take  away  the  horses,"  cried  Frau  Celi- 
na, turning  round, "  and  whip  him  out  of  the 
yard." 

The  peasant  swung  himself  on  the  led- 
horse  and  rode  off  with  the  team. 

"After  him,"  commanded  Frau  Eanwiz- 
ka,  "  and  bring  the  horses  back."  Perceiv- 
ing the  priest,  who  remained  standing  on 
the  steps,  she  said,  smiling, "  A  pretty  recep- 
tion this  for  a  guest.  Come  in  I"  And  taking 
his  arm,  she  led  him  into  the  dining-room. 

There  sat  Herr  Adam  Kanwizki  at  break- 
fast, in  his  comfortable  dressing-gown,  and 
smoking  his  long  chibouk. 

They  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  Frau.  Ce- 
lina played  the  hostess  in  most  amiable  style. 
The  priest,  her  guest,  was  scarcely  twenty 
years  old,  slender,  good-looking,  with  fine 
light  hair,  and  somewhat  boyish  red-cheek- 
ed face,  sharp  gray  eyes,  and  a  thin  yellow 
down  on  his  prominent  upper  lip.  He  was 
elegantly  dressed,  and  had  an  aristocratic 
air.  He  chatted  away  about  Lemberg,  lit- 
erature, the  last  iK)pular  play,  and  described 
each  actress  with  her  toilet  from  chignon  to 
slipper.  The  lordly  proprietor  began  to 
look  upon  him  with  respect. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  the  Cos- 
sack brought  in  Kvitka. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  in- 
quired the  master. 

"  Matter  enough ;  they've  taken  away  my 
horses." 

Herr  Adam  looked  toward  his  wife,  but 
he  said  nothing. 

"  Will  you  go  for  the  wood  T"  asked  Frau 
Celina. 


"  How  can  I T  My  horses  are  out  of  wind, 
and  they'll  drop  under  me." 

"You  won't  go,  then?  What  if  your 
horses  are  taken  away  ?"  * 

"  I  shall  complain  to  the  court." 

"Good!  You  shall  be  whipped.  Petreu- 
ko,  give  him  at  the  block — ^' 

"  But,  gracious  lady,"  whimpered  Kvitka^ 
"that  can't  be  sol" 

"Do  you  mean  to  make  a  complaint  to 
the  court  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Will  you  go  with  the  horses  ?" 

"  I  can't." 

"  Hey  I  Then  the  devil  take  you,"  cried 
the  proprietor.  "  Take  his  horses,  for  all  I 
care,  and  drive  him  off." 

Kvitka  had  no  sooner  gone  than  a  fresh 
disturbance  arose  in  the  yard. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  see  what  is  the 
matter?"  inquired  the  priest,  who  waa 
named  Father  Antoni  Motolski 

Frau  Celina  opened  a  window  herself,  and 
looked  out  into  the  yard.  A  servant  was 
holding  a  gray-haired  peasant  by  the  collar. 
His  teeth  were  clenched  and  his  face  worn 
and  pale  as  he  struggled  to  free  himself! 

"  What's  the  matter  here  ?"  cried  the  mis- 
tress to  those  below. 

"A  thief!"  exclaimed  the  servant^  who 
held  the  man  fast. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"Hrekora,  from  Labje.  He's  stolen  ten 
sheaves  of  wheat." 

"  Lie  in  your  teeth,  you  Turk  I"  screamed 
the  man. 

"What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 
asked  Frau  CeHna. 

"Yesterday  I  was  doing  my  service  at 
harvesting,"  said  the  old  man.  "  They  load- 
ed my  wagon  down  till  the  beam  broke,  and 
when  I  was  gone  after  some  rope  they  stole 
the  sheaves." 

"You  stole  them  yourself,  you  robber!" 
cried  the  master.  "  Take  away  those  Hun- 
garian oxen  of  his." 

"  God  punish  me  if  Pve  stolen !  The  maa- 
ter  dare  not  take  my  oxen."  * 

"Not  dare!"  laughed  the  nobleman.  "I 
ha^  known  you  for  a  long  time;  you  are 
nothing  but  a  rebel.  Appeal  to  the  court, 
if  you  want  to;  I've  left  a  good  character 
for  you  there.  You  will  find  it  out  one  of 
these  days."  Saying  this  he  made  a  threat- 
ening motion  with  his  long  pipe. 

"You  can  do  it  if  you  please,"  said  the 
peasant,  becoming  perfectly  quiet.  "  I  tell 
you  Magass  will  look  afber  you.  You  have 
half  killed  Iwan  Bossak  with  your  whips, 
and  he  has  gone  to  complain  to  Magass." 

"The  gallows  are  all  set  up  ready  for 
him!"  cried  the  proprietor,  purple  in  the  face. 

"  Hunt  him  out  of  the  yard  with  the  dogs," 
ordered  the  mistress. 

The  old  man  ran  off  at  full  speedy  and  the 
dogs  after  him. 
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"A  perverse  set  you  have  here,"  observed 
Father  Antoni,  gallantly  closing  the  window. 
"Yon  must  not  be  misled  by  what  you 
have  witnessed/'  said  Prau  Kanwizka,  eager^ 
ly ;  "  the  law  justifies  us  in  what  we  have 
done." 

''It's  all  owing  to  the  mountains,"  said 
the  nobleman. 

"  Do  you  think  they  have  any  direct  in- 
fluence f '  asked  the  priest. 

Herr  Kanwizki  opened  his  eyes  in  aston- 
ishment. ''  Just  as  you  please  to  take  it/' 
he  replied.  ''Yes  and  no.  What  I  meant 
was  this — ^that  the  people  in  the  mountains 
are  a  different  set  from  those  on  the  plain. 
The  Hnzul  is  proud  of  his  name,  and  the 
fellows  are  insolent  because  they  have  never 
been  serfs  or  rendered  service." 

"Incredible!"  cried  the  priest,  slapping 
the  table  with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  Fact !"  continued  Herr  Adam,  as  he  com- 
placently smoked  his  long  pipe.  "A  Huzul 
would  rather  starve  to  death  in  his  mount- 
ains  than  work  for  us  for  money.  They  are 
wretchedly  poor,  but  they  dress  better  than 
our  peasants.  They  till  their  miserable  bits 
of  ground,  pasture  their  sheep,  traffic  among 
themselves  for  what  they  need,  and  will 
stand  bravely  one  against  ten.  Beautiful 
people !  And  the  women  I"  Herr  Adam  shut 
his  eyes  and  blew  the  smoke  through  his 
nostrils. 

"  Tell  me  about  them." 
"The  people  here  are  like  the  native 
savages  in  the  American  prairies,  such  as 
you  find  in  the  romances,"  remarked  Frau 
Celina. 

"And  they  have  sorceresses  too,"  added 
the  husband,  very  seriously. 

"  Don't  talk  so,  I  beseech  you !"  cried  his 
wife. 

"Well,  I  could  relate  many  incidents," 
said  Herr  Adam,  hiding  himself  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke. 

The  Cossack  entered  and  began  to  clear 
the  table,  while  Frau  Celina,  looking  over 
her  shoulder  at  her  husband  with  a  con- 
temptuous glance,  said  to  Father  Antoni, 

"There  are  some  among  them  who  have 
a  secret  knowledge  of  natural  powers  which 
has  been  transmitted  from  parent  to  child." 
Herr  Antoni  gave  eager  attention,  and  at 
last  said,  "  Then  these  mountaineers,  these 
Huzuls,  are  a  free  and  brave  people,  some- 
thing like  the  Scots  in  Walter  Scott,  or  the 
Indians." 

"Yes;  they  are  not  to  be  trifled  with," 
replied  Herr  Adam.  "  If  you  send  our  peas- 
ants to  the  whipping-post,  they  kiss  your 
hand.  But  a  Huzul! — ^ha! — joke  with  him, 
and  hell  split  open  your  skull  on  the  spot 
with  his  long-handled  hatchet.  And  every 
one  has  his  gun,  and  a  handfril  of  powder 
gives  him  more  delight  than  a  bagful  of 
ducats.  A  barbarous  people,  but  fondly  at- 
tached to  their  mountains.    A  savage  race ! 


Why,  a  youth  often  grows  up  to  be  a  man 
without  ever  having  seen  the  inside  of  a 
church." 

"  Ho !  ho !"  exclaimed  the  Cossack.  "  And 
robbers  too !" 

"It  spoils  our  peasants,"  continued  the 
proprietor,  "  to  have  such  an  example  every 
day  before  their  eyes." 

"And  many  robbers  too!"  cried  the  old 
Cossack. 

"  Silence!"  said  the  mistress. 

"Robbers!"  began  Herr  Antoni,  in  an  ex- 
cited tone.  "  This  is  extremely  interesting. 
I  have  never  seen  any  except  on  the  stage. 
Are  there  really  many  robbers  here  f " 

"  Ho !  ho !   Millions !"  asserted  the  Cossack. 

"What  nonsense  to  disquiet  a  guest  in 
this  way  I"  cried  the  lady. 

"  This  is  a  real  cordial  to  me,  I  assure  you," 
gallantly  observed  the  priest.  "I  am  so  hap- 
py to  be  here  with  you  and  Herr  Adam,  and 
theto  robbers.  Go  on  and  tell  me  about 
the  robbers."  He  seemed  to  take  special  de- 
light in  the  word.  "Where  do  they  come 
fromf" 

"Whence  comes  the  grass f"  asked  Herr 
Adam,  very  sagely.  /'Whence  comes  the 
water  f  Whence  the  metals  f  They  grow, 
do  they  notf  So  the  robbers  have  al- 
ways grown  in  the  mountains.  As  the  Pol- 
ish peasants  waged  war  in  the  mountains 
against  the  noblemen,  so  the  H%jdamaks 
here  in  the  Carpathians.  And  the  stories 
of  war  and  hatred  to  the  Latin  Church  and 
to  the  nobility  liye  in  their  songs  and  tradi- 
tions. And  the'  contest  will  last  till  the 
peasant  is  free." 

"  Then  these  robbers  are  a  sort  of  rebels 
or  outlaws  f  And  why  does  not  the  govern- 
ment put  them  down  V* 

"  A  robber  or  outlaw  has  never  touched 
any  official  of  the  emperor,  but  they  take  off 
our  very  skins." 

"Strange!  Who  would  have  thought 
itf"  cried  Antoni,  repeatedly.  "Who  is 
this  Magass  the  old  man  spoke  off  I 
should  think  such  a  conunon  vagabond — " 

"What  should  you  think f  asked  Herr 
Adam,  energetically,  as  he  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  and  opened  wide  his  eyes. 
"  Magass  is  a  paladin  of  romance,  plunder- 
ing the  rich  and  protecting  the  poor.  He's 
here  and  nowhere  and  every  where,  but  al- 
ways a  hero." 

"  And  he  can't  be  wounded,"  said  the  Cos- 
sack ;  "  no  ball  can  hit  him.  He  has  a  band 
of  several  thousands — "* 

"What  are  you  saying  there f"  asked  the 
mistress,  abruptly. 

"Well,  if  there  are  a  few  hundreds  less 
than  that,  what  does  it  matter,  since  he  lords 
it  over  the  whole  region,  holds  his  tribunal 
over  the  nobility,  and  sends  his  letters  into 
all  court-yards  ?" 

"  Can  a  robber  write  f '  asked  the  priest, 
in  astonishment. 
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'<  Tea/'  Herr  Adam  asserted ;  "  and  he  has 
with  him  a  sort  of  a  priest,  expelled  from 
the  Greek  Church,  who  does  his  writing  for 
him." 

''This  amnses  me  mightily/'  said  Hen 
Antoni. 

The  dogs  now  set  np  a  barking,  voices 
were  heard  in  the  yard,  and  a  heavy  tread 
on  the  steps. 

''Who  may  this  be  nowf"  sighed  Herr 
Kanwizki. 

"  It's  Michal^"  said  the  Cossack,  looking 
out. 

"  What  does  he  want  f" 

Michal,  a  thickset,  red-faced  tenant,  with 
silver  rings  in  his  ears,  now  entered  the  room 
in  a  state  of  great  pertorbation  as  he  moved 
his  head,  which  he  had  grasped  with  both 
hands. 

"A  great  misfortone,  gracious  Herr!"  he 
exclaimed.  "  The  outlying  farm  was  bnmed 
down  last  night." 

''Ah!  impossible!"  Even  the  resolute 
little  lady  becoming  pale,  and  Herr  Adam 
sitting  motionless. 

"O  God!"  lamented  the  tenant,  "Fm  a  lost 
man ;  and  it's  all  out  of  revenge  on  your  ac- 
count, gracious  Herr.    Magass  has  done  it." 

"  Magass !"  screamed  the  nobleman.  "  We 
must  go  there." 

"I  shall  accompany  you,"  added  Frau 
Kanwizka;  "and  you  must  go  too,  Herr 
Antoni." 

"  Oh,  I — of  course." 

"  Saddle  the  horses,  Petreuko,  at  once." 

The  lady  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  looked 
quite  pretty  in  her  loose  brown  curls  and 
closely  fitting  riding-dress. 

It  was  a  melancholy  sight.  Smoke  and 
sparks  were  still  rising  from  the  heap  of 
ashes  and  charred  timbers,  and  the  tenant's 
wife,  with  her  youngest  child  at  her  breast, 
was  sitting  under  an  apple-tree,  while  the 
other  children  were  trying  to  collect  the 
cows. 

The  noble  proprietor  gazed  speechless  at 
the  desolation,  while  the  tenant  pointed  in 
silence  to  a  post  on  which  was  nailed  a  sheet 
of  coarse  paper.  They  went  up  to  it  and 
read  these  words,  written  in  large  letters : 
"  Magass,  the  outlaw,  has  held  here  a  tri- 
bunal according  to  the  ancient  law." 

In  the  afternoon  the  nobleman  and  his 
wife,  with  the  new  tutor,  sat  in  the  ivy  ar- 
bor behind  the  house.  The  monthly  roses 
were  wilted,  and  the  low  sun  gave  a  dull 
reddish  light. 

"  Idyllic !  perfectly  idyllic !"  cried  Father 
Antoni. 

"A  beautifril  idyl!"  grumbled  Frau  Ce- 
lina.  "  I  am  reminded  of  a  Spanish  prov- 
erb, which  says,  'Just  behind  the  cross 
stands  the  devil ;'  so  behind  this  Polish  idyl 
there  stands  the  rebellious  peasant  with  his 
straight  scythe,  and  the  robber  with  his 
loaded  gun." 


Herr  Adam  sat  considerably  out  of  tune. 

"  It  does  no  good  to  grieve  for  what  can 
not  be  remedied.  We  must  be  reconciled  to 
the  inevitable,"  said  the  young  priest. 

"  Invent  some  way,  if  you  can,  to  root  out 
this  God-forsaken  nest  of  robbers,"  sighed 
the  nobleman. 

"Nothing  more  easy,"  said  the  father; 
"  their  captain  must  be  got  hold  of;  in  the 
first  place." 

"  That  has  been  tried  before  this,"  rejoin- 
ed Herr  Adam. 

"  How,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  f ' 

"  With  a  large  military  force,"  replied  the 
proprietor. 

"Why  not  try  cannon  and  ships f  in- 
quired the  priest. 

Herr  Adam  stared  and  looked  puzzled. 

"With  your  leave,"  continued  Herr  An- 
toni, "  it  must  be  1^  la  Fra  Diavolo." 

"  How  is  that,  may  I  ask  f" 

"With  wik|,  Herr  Adam — ^with  wiles. 
All  great  robmr  chiefii  have  been  betrayed 
by  tiie  girl  they  love.  Wasn't  it  so  with 
the  Old  Testament  Samson  f  " 

Herr  Adam  contracted  his  eyebrows  in 
philosophic  meditation,  and  after  a  while 
muttered,  "A  good  thought — a  very  good 
thought." 

The  noble  couple  shortly  after  retired,  in 
order  to  consider  this  suggestion,  the  gn^ 
cious  Frau  going  into  the  house,  and  her 
husband  to  the  bam.  Father  Antoni  be- 
took himself  to  the  court-yard,  where  the 
old  Cossack  was  cleaning  up  the  rickety 
oalash. 

"  Do  you  smoke,  uncle  f "  asked  the  priest, 
taking  his  tobacco-box  out  of  his  pocket. 
The  Cossack  rumpled  his  hair,  sighed,  and 
stared. 

"  Well,  Where's  your  pipe  ?" 

The  old  man  drew  it  forth  with  a  per- 
plexed smile,  and  the  priest  filled  it  with  his 
own  hand,  and  then  gave  him  a  match  to 
light  it.  A  match  was  a  great  rarity  here 
in  the  mountains. 

"  Where  does  the  maiden  live  that  Mji^^ass 
loves  f "  asked  the  priest. 

The  wheel  the  old  Cossack  was  cleaning 
creaked  and  groaned  piteously. 

"What  do  you  want,  reverend  Sirf"  said 
the  old  man  at  last.  "Don't  meddle  in 
such  dangerous  matters." 

"But  I  wish  to  know  where  this  girl's 
home  is." 

"Not  here,"  slowly  replied  the  old  man, 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  think;  "yonder, 
away  off  in  the  mountains,  with  an  old  witch 
who  makes  thunder-storms,  and  rides  off 
sometimes  on  a  black  cbt." 

"  But  how  can  she  go  on  a  cat  T" 

"  It's  a  cat  as  big  as  a  new-bom  calf.  Tou 
may  convince  yourself  of  that." 

"That's  what  I  mean  to  do.  Will  you 
drive  me  there  ?" 

The  Cossack  knit  his  brow,  and  then  said 
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to  himself, "  It's  nothing  to  me  if  he  gets — 
PU  go." 

(>D  the  same  day,  guided  by  the  Cossack, 
the  priest  took  the  road  leading  to  one  of 
the  darky  narrow  passes  of  the  monntains. 
Passing  beyond  the  scattered  herdmen's 
hots,  he  came  to  a  real  owl's  nest,  that  conld 
hardly  be  distingoished  from  the  lock  itselfl 
He  looked  about  in  yain  for  some  kind  of 
entrance,  and  at  last  knocked  rather  faintly 
on  the  closed  wooden  shutter.  The  shutter 
was  opened,  and  two  big  gray  eyes  confront- 
ed the  priest. 

"  What  do  yon  want  of  me  f '  cried  a  deep 
hoarse  Toice. 

*^  Some  good  advice." 

**  Good  advice  costs  something." 

"  I  will  pay  you  well ;  let  me  in." 

^*  Go  round  the  rock ;  111  meet  yon." 

The  old  woman  came  out  and  helped  him 
up  the  rock  with  her  bony  hand.  He  enter- 
ed a  large,  square,  low  room  with  three  win- 
dows opening  to  the  south,  and  another  door 
besides  the  one  through  which  he  had  pass- 
ed. Some  steps  led  to  a  trap-door  in  the 
ceiling.  Opposite  the  door  was  a  stove,  and 
in  one  comer  a  bed,  near  which  there  was 
an  antique  chest  painted  with  large  flowers 
of  various  colors,  and  a  cupboard  decorated 
in  the  same  Byzantine  style.  On  the  walls 
were  pasted  pictures  of  saints  of  the  Greek 
Church.  In  another  comer  was  the  seat  of 
the  old  woman,  a  high  carved  stool  with 
iaded  red  cushions,  looking  something  like 
the  tlirone  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  A 
wooden  block,  which  cut  a  sorry  figure, 
served  as  a  footstool,  and  at  the  head  the 
bleached  skull  of  a  horse  stood  up  in  all  its 
ghastly  ugliness. 

The  old  woman  took  up  her  spindle,  seat- 
ed herself  on  her  throne,  and  motioned  to 
the  priest  to  sit  down.  Her  eyes  were  full 
of  intelligence  and  eoniage,  and  the  white 
hair  flowing  from  beneath  her  brown  head- 
dress gave  her  an  almost  venerable  aspect. 

<<  What  do  you  wish  to  consult  me  about, 
reverend  Sir  f "  inquired  the  old  woman. 

'^I  have  been  sent  as  an  invalid  to  ask 
your  advice." 

**  You  are  not  sick,"  replied  she,  in  a  quick 
and  sharp  tone.  ''This  is  not  what  you 
came,  for." 

''  No ;  I  desire  to  have  a  conversation  with 
the  maiden  who  lives  here  with  you." 

Her  look  now  became  distrustfril  and  hos- 
tile. "  What  has  the  girl  to  do  with  you  ?" 
she  asked.  ''No,"  murmured  she;  "this 
won't  do — ^in  God's  name,  it  won't." 

"Call  her;"  and  the  priest  threw  two 
pieces  of  silver  coin  into  her  lap. 

Without  touching  the  money,  the  old  wom- 
an replied:  "How  am  I  to  call  herf  She 
will  come  without  being  called,  and  I  can't 
hinder  you  from  staying  here."  Then  she 
took  to  spinning  industriously,  humming  to 
Jierselfi    The  setting  sun  blazed  in  through 


the  open  door.  The  priest  was  silent,  and 
the  old  woman  became  silent  too.  Sud- 
denly the  side  door  was  opened,  and  on  the 
threshold  there  stood  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
about  whose  form  the  red  sunlight  glowed 
like  a  saintly  halo.  Father  Antoni  involun- 
tarily, almost  reverentially,  stood  up.  An 
imposing  figure,  almost  six  feet  in  height, 
but  wil£  a  perfect  harmony  of  proportion 
in  every  limb  and  feature,  a  genuine  daugh- 
ter of  the  Carpathians,  confronted  him  in 
a  half- terrified,  half- threatening  attitude. 
Her  oval  face  and  commanding  features  ex- 
pressed strong  character,  and  her  complex- 
ion seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  the  sunny 
atmosphere,  like  the  peasant  women  of  Mu- 
rillo,  its  tint  of  fresh  ruddy  brown.  Dark, 
heavy  eyebrows  met  over  the  glowing  eyes, 
and  the  deep  red  of  her  frill  lips  contrasted 
with  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  ribbons  which 
restrained  the  luxuriance  of  her  flowing  hair. 
Little  shells  from  the  mountain  stream  Tyssa 
— the  native  ornament  of  the  Carpathian 
women — ^were  scattered  through  her  hair, 
and  looked  as  if  floating  in  the  dark  gleam- 
ing waves  of  their  native  stream.  A  skirt 
of  blue  cloth  fell  down  in  folds  from  her 
waist  over  the  bright  red  morocco  boots, 
and  a  bodice  of  the  same  color,  open  at  the 
bosom,  showed  a  fine  linen  kerchief  be- 
neath; while  the  embroidered  flowers  on 
the  sleeves,  the  broad  red  girdle,  and  the 
short  sleeveless  cloak  of  white  cloth,  work- 
ed with  yellow  worsted  and  bordered  with 
fine  black  lamb -skin,  gave  her  a  pictur- 
esque and  Oriental  appearance.  Gold  coins 
answered  the  purpose  of  ear-rings,  and  hung 
in  heavy  chains  around  her  arms,  while  a 
string  of  large  rich  pearls  round  her  neck 
came  down  to  her  breast.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  mountain  staft  tipped  with  lead,  and 
on  her  shoulder  was  perched  a  large  raven, 
which  slowly  moved  its  outspread,  glisten- 
ing wings. 

"  Why  have  you  come  to  my  house  f "  in- 
quired she,  in  that  wonderfol  violoncello 
tone  of  a  deep  alto  voice.  And  as  she  ut- 
tered these  words  she  raised  her  staff  with 
a  threatening  air.  The  raven  fiew  up  with  a 
screech,  and  made  several  circles  in  its  flight 
around  the  head  of  the  priest.  "  Well,  an- 
swer," said  the  Huzulin,  as  she  fastened  her 
eye  searchingly  upon  him,  an  eye  before 
which  the  youthful  and  courageous  priest 
quaUed,  and  cast  down  his  own  to  the  floor. 
"  Well,  here  I  am.    What  is  it  you  want  f ' 

"I  should  like  to  have  a  conversation 
with  you  alone." 

The  noble-looking  giantess  smiled,  as  if 
with  pity,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  old  wom- 
an, who  slowly  withdrew. 

"  Be  seated,"  said  the  Huzulin,  with  the 
air  of  a  princess. 

Father  Antoni  approached  her,  extending 
his  hand.    She  did  not  stir. 

'*  Give  me  your  hand." 
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She  extended  her  hand  in  a  cold  and  lofty 
manner,  and  the  priest  held  it  firmly  as  he 
said,  in  a  low  and  thrilling  tone, 

"  You  are  a  beautiful  woman — ^by  HeaT- 
en,  a  beautiful  woman  I'' 

"  I  know  that ;  for  the  best  man  in  all  the 
mountains  loves  me." 

''And  he  would  be  a  stupid  blockhead, 
unworthy  to  have  this  beautiful  sun  to  shine 
upon  him,  if  he  did  not  loye  you.  But  you 
might  have  for  lovers  lords,  great  lords, 
princes,  if  you  wanted  to.  What  is  your 
name  T" 

"  Wera  Gregorewitsch.  But  why  do  you 
make  such  a  proposition  to  me  f  I  have  no 
wish  to  listen  to  any  such  talk.  Spare  your 
pains,  and  be  off  before  Magass  comes." 

''  Is  he  coming  f"  The  priest  had  seated 
himself  close  to  the  giantess.  ''You  can 
dig  up  a  treasure,  a  costly  treasure,  without 
using  any  magic  art,"  he  said. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  of  magic  arts  V*  ask- 
ed she,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure. 

"Are  you  not  all  more  or  less  witches  in 
the  mountains  here  f '  said  the  priest ;  "  and 
you — you  most  of  all — have  you  not  be- 
witched this  wild  robber  f " 

•"No  magic  arts  were  needed  for  that," 
rejoined  Wera,  curling  her  Ups  with  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  charms.  "And 
what  sort  of  a  treasure  can  one  dig  up  f " 

"A  real  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  and 
jewels,  if  you  will  sell  Magass  to  us." 

"  What  good  would  Magass  do  you  f  what 
would  you  do  with  himT'  she  naively  in- 
quired. 

"  Hang  him,  my  darling  I" 

The  Huzulin  sprang  up  with  all  the  pas- 
sionate wildness  of  a  child  of  nature,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  rage. 

"  Leave  me  I  You  are  no  holy  man ;  you 
are  a  seducer — a  devil  I"  She  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  her  forehead  and  her 
breast.  "  I  will  have  none  of  your  treasure. 
Thank  God  if  I  do  not  hand  you  over  to 
Magass." 

A  shudder  ran  all  over  the  priest. 

"  What  do  you  intend  ?    You  would — ^" 

"  I  believe  you  are  afraid  of  me,"  said  the 
Huzulin,  with  a  complacent  smile. 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  you,  my  dear 
one— my  angel  f "  whispered  Father  Antoni. 

"  Why  f  Because  I,  though  only  a  wom- 
an, am  stronger  than  you ;  and  if  I  pleased, 
I  could  by  myself  bind  you  fast,  as  if  you 
were  a  child."  And  the  beautiful  giantess 
immediately  seized  his  wrists,  and  held  him 
fast  with  his  arms  crossed  as  if  he  was  hand- 
cuffed. 

"Verily,  you  could  overpower  and  bind 
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"  But  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while," 
said  she,  quietly,  as  she  let  go  of  hiuL  "  Now 
be  off  from  here." 

"  Will  yoja  not  inform  us,  then,  when  Ma- 
gass is  coming  f "  began  the  priest  once  more. 


"  Is  that  all  you  want  f "  cried  Wera,  in  as- 
tonishment. "  Well,  he  is  coming  this  even- 
ing. I  tell  you  so  that  you  may  get  out  of 
his  way,  for  you  are  all  afraid  of  him,  you 
Poles,  as  sinners  are  afraid  of  their  God. 
Yes,  he  is  coming  this  evening,  and  will  go 
away  in  the  morning.  But  I  will  not  be- 
tray him.*  I  am  only  a  poor  girl,  without 
parents,  without  relatives,  without  friends, 
but  I  will  sell  no  one.  And  then,"  she  add- 
ed, scomfrilly,  as  she  let  the  gold  coins  slide 
through  her  fingers,  "what  could  you  give 
me  that  I  can  not  have  from  him  whenever 
I  willf  He  is  in  the  mountains  what  the 
Emperor  is  on  the  Danube,  what  the  Czar  is. 
in  Moscow." 

She  opened  the  chest,  whose  cover  was 
pasted  inside  with  pictures  of  saints  which 
surrounded  a  broken  mirror,  knelt  down  and 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  threshold  with  arms  over  her 
knees.  She  leaned  against  the  oaken  door- 
post, and  as  she  gazed  out  into  the  glimmer- 
ing landscape,  sang  the  melancholy  popular 
song, 

"Hy  heart  \b  sad  and  dreary." 

The  priest  returned  to  the  manor-house, 
and  late  in  the  evening  set  off  again,  accom> 
panied  by  Herr  Adam  and  the  Cossack  on 
horseback,  with  a  posse  of  farm  servants  and 
peasants  on  foot,  to  take  the  outlaw  chief, 
Magass,  whom  Father  Antoni  had  reported 
as  to  be  found  that  night  at  Wera's  hut. 
Fran  Celina  waved  her  handkerchief  until 
they  were  lost  in  the  darkness,  and  then  sat 
down  to  read  the  latest  French  novel.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  and  the  lady  at  last  threw 
down  the  book  with  a  yawn,  and  with  arms 
crossed  on  her  breast,  walked  impatiently  up 
and  down  the  sitting-room.  Then  she  seat- 
ed herself  at  the  piano,  ran  her  fingers  hast- 
Uy  over  the  keys,  got  up  again  in  her  rest- 
lessness, oppressed  by  the  anxiety  of  wait- 
ing and  by  the  hushed  stillness  of  the  mid- 
night. Suddenly  the  great  watch-dog  in  the 
yard  gave  one  deep,  hollow  bark,  and  then 
a  second,  after  which  all  was  still.  Shortly- 
afterwaid  a  soft  tread  was  heard  in  the  en- 
try without.  The  lady  ox>ened  the  door,  but 
immediately  bounded  back  in  terror. 

Before  her  stood  a  man  six  feet  tall,  and 
with  a  swarthy  countenance,  who  smiled 
and  bowed.  "  Make  no  alarm,"  said  he,  as 
the  noble  lady  shrieked  in  affiight,  "or 
something  unfortunate  may  occur." 

"  But  who  are  you,  then  f " 

"  I  am  Magass.  You  have  sent  them  aft- 
er me,  and  here  I  am." 

"Jesus  Maria!"  groaned  Frau  Kanwizka^ 
taking  refuge  behind  the  piano. 

Magass  had  now  stepped  into  the  room 
and  shut  the  door.  The  lady  gazed  at  him> 
in  blank  and  speechless  terror. 

Magass  possessed  a  splendid  form,  of  hero- 
ic proportions.  He  was  tall,  erect,  and  pow- 
erfully built    A  coarse  dirty  shirt,  trow- 
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sers  of  bine  cloth,  and  shoes  tied  '^th  strings 
of  rawhide,  conld  not  conceal  the  shape  and 
motion  of  his  handsome  olive-colored  limbs. 
His  brown  jacket  was  thrown  carelessly 
over  his  shoulders,  upon  which  his  long  black 
hair  fell  down,  and  his  dark  broad-brimmed 
felt  hat  was  ornamented  with  shimmering 
peacock  feathers,  red  ribbons,  and  various 
kinds  of  coins.  A  knife  was  sticking  in  his 
broad  girdle,  studded  with  brass  knobs,  and 
an  embroidered  pouch  of  colored  checked 
cotton  was  suspended  diagonally  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side ;  while  over  one  shoul- 
der he  caiiied  his  gun — ^a  price  from  the 
Turkish  war — whose  barrel  was  damask- 
eened and  ornamented  with  a  sentence  from 
the  Koran,  and  in  the  other  hand  he  carried 
his  long-handled  axe. 

^'Well,  what  do  you  want,  thenf  Take 
my  jewels;  they  are  all  at  your  service," 
said  the  lady. 

Magaas  shook  his  head.  ''Don't  regard 
me  as  inhuman,  gracious  lady,''  said  he,  in 
humble  tone.  *'  Tou  have  sent  all  the  men 
from  .this  farm  off  into  the  mountains.  You 
are  alone  and  exposed  to  danger,  and  so  I 
have  come  to  protect  you  in  the  absence  of 
the  men." 

The  nervous  little  woman  came  very  near 
fainting.  The  outlaw  perceived  it,  and 
withdrew,  to  stand  guard  like  a  sentinel  at. 
the  outside  door. 

During  this  time  Herr  Adam  was  proceed- 
ing with  his  force  through  the  village  of 
Jauma  and  up  the  mountain  pass.  When 
they  came  to  the  wooden  cross  whence  only 
a  narrow  foot-path  led  to  the  owl's  nest  of 
the  old  Widma,  they  held  a  council  of  war. 

**  We  had  better  dismount,"  advised  the 
priest. 

''  But  who  will  hold  the  horses  f  inquired 
Herr  Adam. 

''I  will,"  cried  the  Cossack,  with  great 
alacrity. 

''  No,  no ;  one  of  the  peasants  can  do  that." 

''  One  of  the  peasants,  then,"  sighed  Pe- 
treuko. 

''Forward,  then,"  ordered  Herr  Adam. 
"Petreuko,  you  are  to  take  the  lead." 

The  old  man  grumbled  a  little,  crossed 
himself,  and  then  went  forward  with  seem- 
ing indifference,  and  at  a  tolerably  quick 
step.  After  him  came  the  priest,  then  Herr 
Adam  with  the  faim  servants,  the  peasants 
bringing  up  the  rear.  They  crossed  gullies 
and  clambered  over  rocks  that  lay  in  the 
path  as  it  wound  up  the  mountain,  with  a 
wall  of  rock  on  one  side  and  a  foaming  tor- 
Tent  roaring  at  a  great  depth  beneath  on 
the  other.  A  thick  mist  began  to  rise  and 
veil  the  stars,  and  no  object  could  be  seen 
even  a  few  paces  in  advance. 

"  Here's  the  spot  where  the  five  merchants 
were  murdered,"  said  the  Cossack,  pointing 
to  a  cross.  "  Here's  where  they  were  pitch- 
ed down  the  precipice,"  pointing  to  the  fear- 


ful chasm.  Suddenly  he  ducked  his  head, 
just  as  a  raw  soldier  does  when  first  under 
fire,  and  all  the  rest  did  the  same.  "  What 
was  that  f "  asked  the  priest  in  a  whisper. 

"  A  bat,"  growled  the  Cossack. 

They  came  to  the  tree  which  bridged  the 
roaring  torrent,  and  at  the  moment  Petreuko 
placed  his  foot  upon  it  a  shrill  whistle  was 
heard  high  up  among  the  mountains,  and 
then  a  wild  mountain  bogle  sent  forth  its 
thrilling  notes. 

"  It's  the  robbers,"  whispered  Herr  Adam. 
"  Give  me  some  liquor."  Beceiving  no  reply, 
he  whispered  more  urgently,  while  his  knees 
trembled,  "Some  liquor, brother,"  and  reach- 
ed back  his  hand,  which  grasped  only  the 
empty  air.  He  turned  round,  and  not  one 
of  his  people  was  to  be  seen.  There  stood 
the  three  heroes  alone  in  the  mountain  pass. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  fearful  crash,  and  an 
awfid  plunge  into  the  yawning  chasm  of 
some  stones  which  had  become  loosened 
high  above,  and  as  they  rolled  down  had 
carried  with  them  large  masses  of  earth  and 
stone. 

The  three  heroes  remained  on  the  spot  not 
another  moment.  They  uttered  no  sound, 
but  ran  in  breathless  haste  until  they 
reached  the  plain,  hearing  behind  them  and 
around  them  the  contemptuous  hooting  of 
owls.  It  was  nearly  morning  when  they 
reached  the  inn  at  Jauma,  exhausted  and 
reeking  with  perspiration.  There  they 
found  the  rank  and  file  of  their  demoralized 
force.  Herr  Adam  surveyed  them  with  a 
st«m  look  as  he  said,  "  You  are  answerable 
for  the  failure  of  our  expedition ;  but  I  will 
let  you  off,  and  say  nothing  more  about  it." 

At  daylight  Herr  Adam,  accompanied  by 
his  entire  troop,  reached  the  gate  of  his 
manor-house,  and  found  there  a  sort  of 
placard  stuck  upon  the  post. 

"  Bead  it,"  he  said  to  the  Cossack,  for  the 
notice  was  written  in  the  Russian  ecclesias- 
tical language,  which  the  Pole  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  decipher. 

" '  Order  to  Herr  Adam  KanwIzU,  lord  of  the  eoil  at 
Jaama,  to  give  hack  to  Kvitka  his  horeee,  and  to 
Hrekora  bia  Hangarlan  oxen,  forthwith,  else  a  trihu- 
nal  will  be  hekl  over  him  according  to  the  ancient  law. 

"  *  M AOA8S,  Wataachko. ' " 

"  Does  it  say  that  f '  murmured  Herr  Adam, 
as  in  terror  he  began  to  spell  out  the  words, 
letter  by  letter,  with  the  help  of  the  priest. 

"  It  is  really  that,"  said  Father  Antoni. 

"  Well,"  said  Herr  Adam, "  let  the  horsea 
go." 

"And  the  oxen  too  f '  inquired  the  Cossack. 

"  What  do  yon  ask  that  for  f "  asked  the 
vexed  Herr  Adam,  in  a  sharp  tone.  "  The 
oxen  too." 

Fran  Celina  has  hung  up  her  whip,  and 
Father  Antoni  confines  his  visits  to  the 
members  of  his  own  parish.  Not  even  a 
shed  has  since  then  been  burned,  and  no  rob- 
ber has  stood  guard  at  Frau  Kanwizka's  door. 
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MISS  ANGEL 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THOSE  WHO  GO  AND  THOSE  WHO  ARE  LEFT. 

KAUFFMAN  felt  that  his  grief  at  part- 
ing firom  his  daughter  was  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  no  vnlgar  leave-taking,  but  by  a 
solemn  farewell  on  the  piazza,  with  all  the 
company  looking  on.  He  was  anxious  to  be 
able  to  bless  Angelica,  and  to  burst  into 
tears  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Embassa- 
dor, and  amidst  all  the  bustle  and  audience 
which  belonged  to  the  state  of  the  great 
English  nobleman — gondolas  arriving  at  the 
starting-point,  couriers,  porters  staggering 
with  heavy  luggage,  in  which  my  lady's 
beautiful  clothes  were  packed ;  my  lord  him- 
self swearing,  if  the  truth  must  be  confess- 
ed, and  stamping  about  in  a  pair  of  huge 
boots ;  Lady  Diana  standing  a  little  apart, 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  while  her  maid 
and  her  man-servant  scolded  and  superin- 
tended the  packing  of  her  carriage.  The 
children  were  come,  and  stood  in  a  shy  clus- 
ter by  their  governess,  with  traveling  hoods 
tied  under  their  chubby  fSEMses. 

Every  one  and  every  thing  was  ready  for 
the  start  except  old  Kauffinan,  who  had  not 
yet  taken  leave,  and  her  ladyship,  who  was 
late.  She  had  sent  word  that  the  first  car- 
liagefnl  should  start  without  her,  but  this 
my  lord  would  not  hear'ol 

Angelica's  heart  was  heavy  enough  now 
that  the  moment  of  parting  was  come.  She 
made  the  best  of  it,  however,  knowing  her 
father's  susceptibility.  "  We  shall  see  Ve- 
rona, father,  and  Genoa,  and  the  south  of 
France ;  and  we  shall  stop  at  Paris,"  she  said, 
wistfully  looking  at  the  loved  haggard  face. 
**  We  will  go  there  together  coming  back ; 
and  tell  Antonio  he  is  to  come  too.  Where 
is  Antonio  t" 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  Zncchi,  stepping  for- 
ward from  behind. 

*^  Ah,  my  child,  at  your  age  you  may  well 
have  hope,"  said  John  Joseph,  shaking  his 
head ;  "  but  at  mine,  who  shaU  say  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth  f " 

Angelica  turned  very  pale.  "  Oh,  father, 
why  should  you  talk  so  sadly  t  Heaven  has 
been  so  good  to  us  always,"  she  faltered. 
^'Together  or  apart,  dearest  dear,  it  is  the 
same  Providence  that  will  keep  us  that  lias 
given  to  me  my  kind  father,  and  to  you 
your  little  Angelica,  who  loves  you  so!" 
She  clung  to  his  arm  as  she  spoke.  At  that 
moment  the  Embassadress  at  last  arrived  in 
her  gondola,  stately  and  collected,  chiefly 
concerned  for  the  comfort  of  a  small  dog 
she  carried  under  her  arm.  Every  body 
uncovered  and  made  way  for  the  great 
lady. 


"  Here  is  my  faithful  Muse,"  she  gayly 
greeted  Angelica,  with  a  very  unconcerned 
nod  to  old  Kauffinan,  who  immediately 
stepped  up  to  her,  with  tearful  eyes  and 
clasped  hands,  and  would  have  gladly  made 
a  long  and  moving  speech  if  he  had  had  op- 
portunity. Lady  W.  seemed  much  too  ab- 
sorbed to  listen :  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  < 
The  Embassador  laid  his  hand  on  the  old 
man's  shoulder  and  said,  very  kindly,  '^  My 
lady  will  have  good  care  of  your  daughter, 
M.  Kauffinan.  Don't  be  disturbed  about 
her."  And  then,  as  the  old  fellow  broke 
into  hysterical  grief,  he  added,  somewhat 
perplexed, "  You  know,  if  you  repent,  it  is 
not  too  late  for  you  to  keep  her  even  now." 
But  terrible  as  parting  was,  not  to  part 
would  have  been  a  still  greater  misfortune, 
and  old  Kauffinan,  much  alarmed,  was  silent 
inmiediately,  and  tried  to  gulp  his  tears. 
Antonio  felt  very  angry  with  him,  but  for- 
gave him  for  Angelica's  sake. 

^'Good-by,  Angel,"  he  said,  cheerfully. 
^'I  like  your  Embassador;  he  has  a  good 
heart.    And  don't  fear  for  the  old  father." 

"Will  you  give  him  some  Marsala  wine 
for  his  dinner  t"  said  Angel,  with  quivering 
lips. 

Then  somebody  signed  to  her  to  get  into 
a  carriage.  It  was  Lady  Diana's  two  more 
maids,  and  the  younger  little  girl  had  al- 
ready scrambled  in.  The  outriders  spurred 
their  horses,  the  footmen  sprang. on  to  the 
steps,  and  the  whole  procession  started  off 
along  the  road  to  Verona.  Angelica  eager- 
ly stretched  from  the  window,  and  follow- 
ed her  father. with  her  eyes,  as  Antonio 
led  him  away ;  then  she  fell  back  into  her 
corner. 

Lady  Diana  leaned  out  to  get  one  last 
view  of  the  wonderful  city.  As  she  did  so 
she  caught  sight  of  a  man's  pale  face  look- 
ing after  them,  half  concealed  by  an  arch- 
way. It  was  Count  de  Horn.  Lady  Diana 
shot  a  suspicions  glance  at  Angel,  who  was 
quietly  rubbing  away  her  tears  with  her 
handkerchief.  For  nearly  a  mile  they  nei- 
ther of  them  spoke.  Little  Charlotte  whis- 
pered to  her  nurse ;  the  wheels  rolled  on ; 
the  tassels  and  handles  jingled  and  jogged. 
They  were  driving  along  a  flat  plain  bound- 
ed by  delicate  hiUs,  but  nobody  looked  at 
them,  and  for  a  long  way  Angelica  went  on 
crying;  but  as  there  are  rainbows  in  the 
air,  so  there  are  rainbows  often  shining 
after  tears,  and  Angelica  looked  up  in  a 
little  while,  and  tried  to  talk  to  her  com- 
panion. 

Lady  Diana  was,  however,  absorbed  in  a 
book  which  had  just  come  out,  called  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
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People  may  live  together  for  years  and 
years  in  all  peace  and  miaunderstanding, 
aa  far  apart  aa  if  in  a  different  country,  and 
utterly  aeparated  by  a  thonaand  gradationa 
of  intereat  and  realization.  It  ia  the  border 
landa  of  feeling  that  usually  encroach  upon 
one  another,  come  to  open  warfare ;  and  un- 
like aa  they  wete  in  appearance  and  charac- 
ter, Lady  Diana  and  Angelica  had  enough 
of  sympathy  to  dialike  one  another  cordial- 
ly before  their  journey  together  waa  oyer. 
Lady  Diana  waa  not  happy  with  her  coua- 
in'a  wife,  and  the  mere  fact  of  that  lady's 
audden  infatuation  for  the  young  painter 
had  aet  the  elder  woman  againat  Angelica. 
Lady  W.  not  unfrequently  took  theae  pasa- 
ing  fancies.  She  had  had  one  once  for  Diana 
heraelf,  but  that  waa  when  ahe  first  mar- 
ried, ten  yeara  before,  when  Diana  waa  aeven- 
teen.  *  Neither  of  them  C9uld  bestow  what 
the  other  wanted.  Judith  wanted  admira- 
tion, not  love;  poor  Diana  wanted  love — 
there  was  nothing  in  her  to  be  admired,  she 
sometimes  thought,  with  a  sigh,  but  there 
waa  something  to  be  loved.  So  she  felt  in 
her  own  heart,  although  little  by  little  eyen 
that  something  seemed  drying  up  and  turn- 
ing to  strange  bitterness  and  pain.  She  had 
loved  her  cousin.  Lord  W.,  dearly;  they 
had*  been  brought  up  together,  and  were 
more  brother  and  aiater  than  couaina.  She 
had  given  her  heart  to  hia  children;  ahe 
truated  in  his  fiiendahip  and  protection; 
and  now  Judith  in  a  hundred  little  ways 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  alienate  him  and 
them  from  her.  She  might  have  lived  on 
happily  if  Lady  W.  would  have  allowed 
her  to  do  so ;  she  was  not  an  unreasonable 
woman,  and  very  little  would  have  made  her 
happy.  Perhaps  her  life  had  been  missed. 
Her  brusquerie  frightened  people ;  her  stand- 
ard was  a  high  one;  and  you  always  felt 
somehow  that  she  was  carrying  the  scales. 

Miss  Angel  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  en- 
grossed in  her  marble-covered  book.  She 
saw  a  stout;  pale-faced  person,  very  much 
overdressed  (Lady  Diana  left  her  clothes  to 
her  maid,  who  was  fond  of  bright  colors). 
She  was  plain,  uninteresting,  dull,  looking 
older  than  she  really  waa,  and  speaking  less 
kindly  than  she  really  felt.  One  thing  only 
seemed  to  draw  Angelica  to  her — a  curious, 
indeacribable  senae  of  truthfhlneaa  of  nature 
and  reliability  that  were  like  Antonio.  An- 
gelica felt  thankful  to  remember  that  he 
waa  with  her  father. 

Antonio  waa  alwaya  aa  good  aa  hia  word, 
he  kept  with  old  Kauffinan  all  that  day, 
and  only  left  him,  cheered  and  sitting  in 
the  atarlight  at  his  favorite  wine-stall,  with 
old  Pintucci  as  a  companion.  Then  Antonio 
went  away ;  he  had  work  to  do,  and  some 
heaviness  of  heart  to  shake  off,  and  he  long- 
ed to  get  away  and  be  alone. 

The  next  day  a  little  scrap  of  penciled 
paper  came  back  by  one  of  the  returning 


couriers.  It  waa  haatily  acrawled  over  with 
more  good-by's  and  messages  for  Antonio. 
He  read  them  with  a  half-sarcastic  smile. 
"She  wants  me  to  take  care  of  her  fa- 
ther; that  is  what  she  means,"  he  thought ; 
and  yet,  though  he  doubted,  the  little  mes- 
sages were  a  comfort  to  him — she  was  kind- 
er absent,  on  paper,  than  preaent  and  in 
worda. 

But  Antonio  waa  morbid  where  Miss  Angel 
was  concerned.  He  used  to  contrast  her 
fate  and  hia.  He  waa  only  aome  aeven  yean 
older  in  years,  but  how  many  in  feeling,  in 
experience !  A  long  illness  and  shattered 
nerves  had  stood  him  ten  years'  experience. 
His  hair  at  thirty-two  was  as  gray  as  old 
Kauffinan's ;  his  hand  trembled  at  times  like 
an  old  man'a ;  and  hia  temper  waa  crabbed 
and  uncontrolled ;  he  had  no  part  in  life  but 
that  of  a  convenient  friend,  taken  up,  put 
down,  made  uae  of  It  made  him  furioua  at 
timea  to  think  of  it.  Poor  Antonio  would 
have  gladly  been  young,  handsome,  rich, 
splendid ;  but  that  was  not  possible. 

It  was,  however,  possible  to  love  her. 
Possible!  it  was  impossible  not  to  do  so, 
with  all  her  &ults,  her  childish  inconsider- 
ateneaa,  and  her  absurd  vanity,  her  curious 
hallucination  about  herself  (which,  after 
all,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at).  Antonio 
felt  he  could  not  but  love  her.  He  was 
much  the  prouder  of  the  two,  much  the 
more  suspicious,  and  much  the  more  self- 
conscious,  if  the  truth  was  known.  It 
does  not  follow  because  a  person  is  not 
handsome,  or  particularly  prosperous,  or 
supcessfid  in  his  affairs,  that  he  is  to  experi- 
ence every  self-denyins  virtue.  Antonio's 
intellect  waa  in  many^respects  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  powers,  and  of  Angelica,  and 
of  the  people  she  lived  among :  he  waa  con- 
stantly chafed  by  a  position  which  certain- 
ly was  not  equivalent  to  hia  abilities.  He 
did  not  care  for  money  for  himself,  but  he 
liked  to  be  able  to  help  others,  and  his 
want  of  means  was  a  bitter  thorn  in  the  side 
of  a  generous  and  yet  orderly  man.  Al- 
though in  his  heart  he  felt  that  no  one  elae 
in  all  the  world  could  love  her  aa  he  would 
have  done,  yet  there  were  timea  when  he 
gladly  would  have  forgotten  her  if  he  could. 
Why  waa  he  to  waste  his  good  affections 
upon  this  careless  aUd  light-hearted  girl? 
What  had  she  done  to  deserve  a  good  man's 
heart— or  an  indifferent  man's  heart,  for  the 
matter  of  that  f  You  need  not  be  specially 
good  to  suffer.  "People  were  what  they 
happened  to  be,''  thought  Antonio.  He  had 
no  intention  of  succumbing  to  fate ;  he  had 
plenty  of  courage,  and  meant  to  make  the 
very  best  he  could  of  his  powers,  such  as 
they  were ;  and  if  he  rated  himself  highly, 
it  waa  becauae  he  waa  a  aensible  man,  and 
knew  what  was  in  him,  and  not  because  he 
waa  a  vain  one,  whose  head  wife  turned  by 
other  people's  flattery. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ARCADIA. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  of  Antonio's  dreaniB 
has  ascended  into  reabns  nndreamed  of  by 
struggling  mortals  trying  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  It  was  a  enrions  experience  for  the 
painter-maiden  to  find  herself  suddenly  one 
of  an  important  company,  traveling  with 
relays  of  horses,  with  servants  in  attend- 
ance, putting  up  in  the  best  rooms  of  the 
inns  along  the  road,  talking  and  hearing 
talk  of  lords  and  palaces  and  mansions  as 
if  they  were  things  of  course.  There  were 
splendid  wax-lights  burning  on  her  dress- 
ing-table, servants  at  her  call,  and  orders  to 
give  almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  simple 
life.  She  had  lived  with  great  people  be- 
fore. When  she  had  been  painting  the  Car- 
dinal at  Como,  he  had  asked  her  to  break- 
fast. The  Bishop  had  invited  her  to  see  his 
pictures,  but  there  had  been  no  real  inti- 
macy as  now.  She  might  have  felt  shy  but 
for  the  Embassadress's  chann  of  manner, 
and  Angel  was  too  simple  and  credulous  not 
to  trust  her  companions,  whoever  they  might 
be,  and  to  believe  in  all  they  told  her. 

The  Embassador  was  invariably  kind;  the 
little  girls  were  delightfuL  If  only  her  far- 
ther had  been  there,  Angelica  would  have 
had  nothing  to  wish  for.  They  crossed  a 
sun-gilt  and  bountiful  country,  where  the 
lovely  garlands  were  hangiug  from  branch 
to  branch.  Pan  sits  in  a  field  piping  on 
his  two  reeds  to  the  peasants;  white  oxen 
come  up  to  listen.  The  vines  are  heavy 
with  brown  fruit ;  the  shadowed  chestnut- 
trees  burst  from  the  valley,  those  mild  val- 
leys, castle-crowned  and  billowing  to  gold- 
en forelands.  Some  indescribable  balm  and 
strength  and  ease  of  heart  seem  to  belong 
to  all  these  lovely  modulations  of  form  and 
color.  The  bridge  spanning  the  strea  Ji  leads 
to  the  town  below,  to  red  roofis  and-  vine 
bowers,  frt>m  whence  the  people  are  looking 
up.  A  far-away  cottage  door  opens  wide, 
a  woman  comes  out  and  flings  a  handful  of 
fruit  to  some  children. 

The  great  carriages  roll  on,  shaking  and 
jolting,  with  the  faces  at  the  windows.  The 
distant  shadows  and  hills  inclose  the  golden 
plains,  delicately  piled  wreath  upon  wreath, 
now  flying,  now  inclosing  once  again.  Some- 
thing seems  to  sing  a  Laus  Dei:  ''Accept! 
accept  t  open  your  hearts ;  open  wide  your 
hearts!"  is  the  hymn  echoin^along  the  way. 

Lady  Diana,  who  had  let  her  book  fall, 
looked  round.  No  one  had  spoken ;  it  was 
only  her  own  heart  that  had  cried  out. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached  Ve- 
rona, and  came  to  a  great  busyj;ourt-yard, 
full  of  hospitality  and  conlhsion.  Angel 
stepped  away  unnoticed,  and  went  for  a  lit- 
tle way  along  a  black  and  narrow  street. 

The  apertJhres  of  the  houses  were  lighted, 
curtains  swung  before  the  doors;  the  citi- 


zens were  gossiping  within  after  their  day's 
work.  The  sky  was  black  and  starless ;  you 
could  scarce  distinguish  it  from  the  sloping 
roof^.  Angel  did  not  go  far;  she  heard 
clocks  striking  in  the  darkness  overhead, 
the  river  rushing  by  the  bridge.  She  felt 
that  life  had  begun  in  earnest,  and  that  this 
strange  black  veil  of  darkness  hid  a  friture 
of  which  she  could  form  no  conception  as 
yet.  But  she  would  work  to  please  her  fa- 
ther, and  to  fulfill  the  mission  that  she  felt 
was  hers,  and  to  earn  money  for  them  both. 
She  might  laugh  as  others  did,  and  talk  and 
seem  to  forget,  but  in  her  heart  she  did  not 
forget  that  it  was  her  aim  to  strive  for  beau- 
tiful and  noble  things,  to  teach  others  to 
look  up  at  a  high  ideal.  Antonio  should 
see  this  was  no  idle  fancy. 

A  sudden  tipsy  shout  from  one  of  the  lit- 
tle drinking -houses  frightened  the  young 
prophetess,  and  she  turned  and  ran  back  as 
quickly  as  she  could. 

"  How  flushed  you  look,  child  I"  said  Lady 
W.,  as  Angelica  came  flying  along  the  gal- 
lery where  she  was  standing  with  her  chil- 
dren. 

Window  after  window  was  lighted  in  hon- 
or of  the  Embassador  and  his  suit.  Most 
of  them  opened  on  to  the  gallery,  and  Lady 
W.  was  waiting  while  her  attendants  un- 
packed and  made  ready. 

''  Ton  must  remeinber  that  you  belong  to 
us  now.  Ton  must  not  run  ofl"  alone,"  said 
she,  gravely. 

''  Not  go  alone !"  said  Angelica.  ''  I  have 
been  used  to  go  alone  all  my  life." 

''  You  are  a  person  of  consequence  now, 
child,"  said  Lady  W.^  smiling.  ''You  must 
pay  your  penalty." 

Next  morning  poor  Angelica  ventured  no 
farther  than  the  busy  court-yard  of  the  inn, 
although  she  longed  to  start  off  and  see  the 
place  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much.  She 
watched  the  people  coming  and  going  along 
the  galleries ,  the  oleander-trees  in  flaming 
rows.  The  great  cathedral  bell  was  going. 
A  storm  was  brewing,  the  white  and  gray 
clouds  heaving  from  beyond  the  roofis.  As 
she  stood  there  she  heard  a  tramping  alon|^ 
the  wooden  gallery ;  the  Embassador  came 
up  with  his  boots,  leading  little  Judith  by 
the  hand.  Perhaps  he  read  Angelica's  wish- 
es in  her  eyes,  for  he  asked  her  if  she  would 
accompany  them  in  their  morning's  walk^ 
and  the  girl  gladly  accepted.  They  went  a 
little  way  through  the  streets,  between  the 
quaint  crowded  houses,  across  a  wide  piazza, 
toward  a  great  arched  gateway  leading  from 
the  busy  world  outside  into  a  silent  cathe- 
dral. My  lord  passed  in,  first  taking  off  his 
cocked  hat,  and  little  Judith  tripped  beside 
him.  Miss  Angel  had  seen  many  cathe- 
drals ;  this  one  seemed  to  her  to  be  an  after- 
thought— an  echo  of  those  where  she  had 
so  often  knelt  by  her  father's  side. 

Looking  about,  they  passed  on  across  the 
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marble  payement  into  a  little  cloistered 
court  that  lay  behind  the  nave.  It  led  to 
the  baptistery.  In  this  little  court  were 
some  tombs  and  slabs  engraved  with  coats 
of  arms  and  inscriptions.  A  priest  was 
standing  thoughtfully  absorbed  in  decipher^ 
ing  one  of  the  flat  grave-stones.  He  looked 
at  Angelica  as  ehe  jutssed.  It  was  a  kind 
and  troubledfaoe,  that  attracted  her  strange- 
ly, and  she  looked  down  from  his  face  to  the 
inscription  he  had  been  gazing  at. 

"  IN  PATIENCE  POSSESS  YE  YOUR  SOULS," 

was  rudely  carved  on  the  marble  slab. 

"Patience!''  cried  Angelica,  answering  her 
own  thought;  "there  are  so  many  things 
better  than  patience  P 

The  priest  looked  up,  surprised.  "  Yes, 
but  when  other  things  have  faUed,"  he  said, 
in  a  despairing  sort  of  way,  "then  patience 
is  still  left  to  us." 

-  "  No,  no  I"  cried  little  Miss  Angel,  impetu- 
ously; "hope  for  something  must  remain 
while  there  is  life.  Patience  is  only  death, 
only  despair."   ' 

Long  after,  she  remembered  the  little 
scene— the  sad-faced  priest,  the  solemn  text, 
at  a  time  when  her  own  soul  seemed  failing 
for  fear.  But  even  then  Angel  was  true  to 
her  creed.  She  might  despair  and  die,  or 
live  and  strive  to  hope  for  better  things; 
but  simple  blind  submission  was  a  thought 
unbearable  to  her,  and  false  to  her  own 
heart. 

When  Angel  came  back  she  was  surprised 
to  find  that  Lady  W.  again  did  not  seem  to 
approve  of  her  sight-seeing,  although  this 
time  she  had  not  gone  alone.  "  If  you  had 
come  to  me  I  should  have  taken  you  myself," 
said  her  patroness. 

The  Journey  proceeded  in  beauty  and 
tranquillity.  The  weather  frowned  upon 
them  as  they  neared  the  Mediterranean, 
with  its  long  rolling  breakers,  its  bordering 
groves  and  hills.  The  olives  climb  the  steep 
acclivities,  and  from  their  smoky  pyre  rise 
white  villages,  like  flames  bursting  from  the 
summits.  They  stopped  to  change  horses 
at  a  little  place  called  Bordighiera,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sun  had  come  out  and  the  clouds  had 
disappeared;  a  sort  of  dimmed  brightness 
was  every  where,  on  the  sea,  on  the  village. 
In  a  little  smiling  grove  beyond  a  wall,  where 
a  small  gate  swung  upon  its  hinges.  Miss  An- 
gel Went  up  an  avenue  of  lemons  and  olives, 
and  breathed  the  sweet  morning  pastoral 
silence.  Close  at  hand  was  an  old  ivy  welL 
The  pretty  pensive  figure  itself  was  not  un- 
suggestive,  looking  thoughtfully  down  into 
the  water.  Her  heart  beat  with  hope,  with 
a  sort  of  romantic  delight  and  sweet  absurd- 
ity. Some  peasants  passed ;  a  woman  car- 
rying a  load  of  leaves  and  tendrils  of  vines, 
and  driving  a  beautifhl  white  cow  with  long 
arched  horns. 

Then  came  the  shepherd,  followed  by 


some  goats  trotting  with  tinkling  bells, 
and  lastly,  two  little  children  with  goat- 
skin coats ;  one  had  her  hands  full  of  un- 
ripe olives. 

The  youngest  was  carrying  something 
held  carefully  against  its  little  breast.  The 
child  looked  up  with  two  wild  eyes  at  the 
pretty  lady  leaning  against  the  old  iron 
crank  of  the  well.  Something  in  her  look 
invited  his  confidence,  and  he  held  up  a  lit- 
tle dead  bird  as  he  passed. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  V  An- 
gel said,  kindly. 

"  We  are  going  to  dig  a  grave,"  said  the 
child.  "It  is  dead!"  and  the  Uttle  thing 
walked  on  with  careful  steps. 

When  Mrs.  Angelica  Kauffinan  sent  her 
picture  to  Maiden  Lane,  it  was  somewhat 
pompously  entitled  "Shepherd  and  Shei>- 
herdess  in  Arcadia,  moralizing  at  the  Side 
of  a  Sepulchre,  while  others  are  dancing  in 
the  Distance ;"  but  it  was  some  vague  re- 
membrance of  that  morning  dream  which 
first  suggested  it  to  her. 

She  is  not  the  only  dreamer  to  whom  Ar- 
cadia has  been  revealed :  mightier  dreams 
than  hers  have  reached  that  mystic  country. 

"Auch  ich  in  Arkadien,"  writes  Goethe 
as  a  motto  to  his  Italian  journey.  "i?t  in 
Arcadia  ego,"  Sir  Joshua  has  painted  on  a 
tomb  in  the  background  of  a  smiling  pic- 
ture. 

"What  can  this  meanf  says  Dr.  John- 
son, looking  at  it.  "  It  seem  very  nonsensi- 
cal.    '  I  am  in  Arcadia.' " 

"  The  king  could  have  told  you,"  says  the 
painter;  "he  saw  it  yesterday,  and  said  at 
once,  *  Ay,  ay  I  Death  is  even  in  Arcadia  I' " 

After  all,  Arcadia  would  be  a  sorry,  stag- 
nant sort  of  place  without  its  tombstone. 
There  is  so  much  in  life  which  is  death! 
The  fullness  of  life  itself  is  a  sort  of  death, 
of  change,  of  absorption.  There  is  death 
to  evil  as  well  as  to  good,  death  to  pain,  to 
dullness,  and  to  death  itself,  when,  with  a 
sudden  uplifting  of  heart  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  Faith  and  Hope  seem  at  last  to  over- 
flow the  barriers  that  have  imprisoned  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 
"the  gentleman's  magazine^'  for  1766. 

To  read  of  the  times  when  Miss  Angel 
came  to  take  up  her  abode  among  us  is  like 
reading  the  description  of  a  sort  of  stately 
ballet  or  court  dance.  Good  manners  had 
to  be  per/ortMd  in  those  days  with  deliber- 
ate dignity.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  salut- 
ing and  snuff- taking,  complimenting  and 
exclaiming ;  people  advanced  and  retreated, 
bowing  to  the  ground  and  balancing  them- 
selves on  their  high  heels. 

With  all  the  dignity,  there  is  also  a  great 
deal   of  noise,  shouting,  and  chattering. 
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There  are  ranners  with  torches,  splendid 
footmen  in  green  and  golden  liveries  snr- 
ronnding  my  lady's  chair. 

The  King  of  Denmark  is  entertained  in 
splendid  fashion.  The  Princess  of  Bruns- 
wick is  the  heroine  of  the  court  journal. 
Comelly  lights  up  Soho  Square  with  wax- 
candles,  while  highwaymen  hang  in  chains 
upon  the  gallows  in  distant  dark  country 
roads.  Our  young  King  George  is  a  bride- 
groom, lately  crowned,  with  this  powdered 
and  lively  kingdom  to  rule,  and  Charlotte 
Regina  to  help  him. 

There  are  great  big  coaches  encumbering 
the  street.  Mr.  Reynolds  himself  drives  with 
painted  panels,  but  Cecilia  can  still  send  for 
a  chair  when  she  wishes  to  be  carried  to 
Baker  Street.  Vanzhall  is  in  its  glory,  and 
lights  up  its  bowers.  Dr.  Bumey  gives  mu- 
sical parties,  at  which  Piozzi  performs.  The 
cards  fly  in  circling  packs ;  the  powder  pufis 
rise  in  clouds;  bubbles  burst.  The  vast 
company  journeys  on  its  way.  Golden  idols 
are  raised;  some  fall  down  and  worship, 
others  burst  out  laughing.  Some  lie  rest- 
ing in  their  tents,  others  are  weeping  in  the 
desert.  Pre-eminent  among  the  throngs 
one  mighty  shade  passes  on  its  way.  Is  it 
a  pillar  of  cloud  sent  to  guide  the  straggling 
fe^t  of  the  weary  t  From  the  gloom  flash 
rays  of  light,  of  human  sympathy  not  xm- 
spoken.  How  many  of  us,  still  wandering 
impatient,  might  follow  that  noble  hypo- 
chondriac, nor  be  ashamed  of  our  leader !  He 
walks  along,  uncertain  in  his  gait,  striking 
alternate  lamp-posts,  an  uncouth  figure  in 
soiled  clothes,  splendid-hearted,  with  gen- 
erous help  for  more  than  one  wounded  trav- 
eler lying  helpless  by  the  road.  Do  we  not 
read  how  noble  Johnson  stoops  and  raises 
the  prostrate  form  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
staggers  home  to  his  own  house  t  He  has  not 
even  an  ass  to  help  him  to  bear  the  burden. 

The  first  time  that  Angelica  saw  him  she 
was  in  her  dream  of  preoccupation  and  hap- 
piness and  excitement:  were  the  thieves 
about  her  even  then  f  The  second  time  she 
was  alone  and  in  sorrow,  breaking  her  sad 
heart  and  despairing.  Then  came  to  her 
the  shabby  feet  bringing  good  tidings,  the 
deep  and  truthful  voice  speaking  strange 
comfort,  the  kind  hands  raising  her  and  giv- 
ing the  balm  of  hope  renewed  to  her  bruised 
souL  Sir  Joshua  might  assist  a  friend  in 
sorrow,  but  he  could  not  give  comfort,  for 
he  did  not  realize  as  Johnson  did  the  depths 
to  which  a  human  heart  may  sink. 

Meanwhile  Angelica  laughs  and  holds  her 
own.  Her  thieves  (if  thieves  they  are)  are 
well-mannered  ones.  They  pay  her  compli- 
ments, bring  her  tickets  and  flowers,  invite 
her  to  dance  and  to  sing,  and  to  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  things,  and  ask  to  have  their  por- 
traits taken  along  with  their  betters.  How 
was  she  to  know  them  from  her  real  Mends  t 
How  was  she  to  believe  those  who  warned 


her  t  Her  very  power  over  others  blinded 
her  to  their  faults.  She  could  make  people 
charming  and  kind  by  her  own  gayety  of 
heart  and  outgoing  grace. 

She  had  not  seen  very  much  of  the  world- 
ly world  as  yet.  Every  thing  was  new  and 
full  of  interest.  She  watched  all  the  fig- 
ures go  by,  but  she  had  no  clew  by  which 
to  form  some  judgment,  and  with  one  ac- 
cord Angelica's  complimentary  contempo- 
raries united  to  dazzle  and  to  blind  her.  If 
you  had  heard  the  babble  of  the  stream  as 
it  passed  by  Angel's  not  unwilling  ears,  the 
compliments,  the  half  truths,  the  exaggera- 
tions, you  would  have  forgiven  her  for  be- 
lieving not  all  but  too  much  of  what  she 
heard.  Compliments  were  as  much  part 
of  the  manner  of  the  time  as  the  snuff  and 
the  powder  puffs. 

Miss  Bumey's  diary  gives  one  a  specimen 
of  the  good-natured  exaggeration. 

''The  sweetest  book  1"  cries  M]:«.Thrale; 
'' the  most  interesting !  the  most  engaging! 
oh,  it  beats  every  other  book  I"  "  The  most 
elegant  novel  I  ever  read  in  my  life !  such 
a  style  I"  says  Lady  Saye  and  Sele.  Then 
Mr.  Soame  Jenyns  breaks  forth  in  a  higher 
strain :  ''All  creation  is  open  to  the  author- 
ess ;  no  human  being  who  ever  began  that 
book  had  power  to  put  it  down."  Even 
Miss  Bumey,  in  her  usual  modest  confusion, 
feels  that  this  is  almost  beyond  her  deserts, 
and  takes  refuge  with  the  old  housekeeper, 
who  is  coming  up  to  the  door,  and  exclaims 
to  her  mistress,  "  Ah,  madam,  how  happy 
are  you  to  Ukve  Minerva  in  the  house  V* 

Angel  was  not  Minerva  only,  but  all  the 
heathen  divinities  combined  with  all  the 
Christian  graces — a  sort  of  combination  of 
Muses  and  Virtues,  according  to  her  admir- 
ers ;  of  brilliant  talent,  of  frivolity,  and  heart- 
less flirtation,  according  to  her  enemies. 
And  Angelica  herself  t  She  never  thought 
about  herself,  but  gratefully  accepted  kind- 
ness, hoped,  loved,  believed,  was  happy, 
was  miserable,  without  much  method,  inno- 
cent and  unresenting.  Rossi  describes  An- 
gelica at  this  time  as  not  very  tall  in  stat- 
ure, but  of  slight,  well-proportioned  figure; 
she  had  a  dark  clear  complexion,  a  gracious 
mouth,  white  and  equal  teeth,  well-marked 
features.  Above  all,  he  says,  her  azure  eyes, 
so  placid  and  so  bright,  charmed  you  with 
an  expression  it  is  impossible  to  write ;  un- 
less you  had  known  her  you  could  not  un- 
derstand how  eloquent  were  her  looks. 

"  n  Rauolds"  painted  her,  continues  old 
Rossi,  and  Bartolozzi  engraved  the  picture,* 
and  ^e  painted  herself  many  times.  Some- 
times she  painted  herself  happy  and  brill- 
iant, sometimes  old  and  sad.  There  is  one 
picture  in  the  dress  of  her  country,  when 
the  dimness  of  life  and  its  troubles  had 
passed  over  her  path :  it  is  all  marked  upon 
her  face  in  sad  and  noble  lines  that  detract 
from  her  beauty. 
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The  honse  in  Charles  Street  stood  in  a 
little  park  or  garden,  which  had  been  de- 
serted for  many  monthSi  while  the  house 
was  closed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  bask- 
ing in  brighter  horizons  than  that  of  Berk- 
eley Square.  Lady  W.  had  given  Angelica 
two  little  rooms  on  the  gronnd-floor.  The 
larger  and  darker  was  to  serve  as  a  bed- 
room ;  the  second,  with  its  glass  doors  and 
delicate  inlaid  chimney,  was  to  be  her  work- 
ing place  for  the  present.  As  soon  as  she 
had  made  her  way  in  the  London  world,  and 
had  earned  a  little  money  to  start  with,  she 
was  to  be  established  in  a  studio  of  her 
own ;  but  here  for  the  present  Angelica  was 
well  content  to  put  up  her  canvases,  and  to 
begin  work  the  very  lirst  morning  after  her 
arrival.  She  was  not  particular,  and  she 
could  contentedly  settle  down  in  one  comer 
or  another.  If  this  one  had  been  a  little 
larger,  it  would  have  suited  her  perfectly. 
The  garden  itself  was  green  and  neatly 
kept.  Lord  W.  had  a  turn  for  such  arrange- 
ments. There  was  a  sort  of  terrace  wsdk 
that  ran  round  the  house,  and  led  to  the 
bench  beneath  the  trees.  They  were  shady 
enough,  and  flourishing,  notwithstanding 
>  London  smoke.  Light  mists  and  driffcs 
from  the  square  passed  across  the  garden. 
Sometimes  bright  skies  lit  up  overhead, 
with  a  different  quiver,  indeed,  to  that 
thrill  of  azure  life  Angel  was  used  to ;  but 
they  shone  as  English  skies  should  shine, 
veiled  only  by  rain-giving  clouds  and  gentle 
practical  mists. 

''  Yon  must  make  yourself  at  home,  chOd," 
said  Lady  W.,  kindly,  as  she  took  her  into 
the  room.  *^  Call  for  what  yon  want ;  Mrs. 
Betty  will  attend  upon  you.  Ton  can  re- 
ceive your  sitters  in  this  outer  room.  Tour 
good  fairy,  you  see,  has  planned  it  all.  Do 
you  think  you  shall  be  happy  heref  she 
said,  looking  at  her  steadily. 

^*  Yes,  indeed  t"  said  Angelica,  taking  her 
hand  and  kissing  it  gratefolly. 

"I  think  you  are  a  good  creature,"  said 
Lady  W.,  with  a  sort  of  suppressed  sigh. 
"  1  know  not  why  I  should  think  so.  I  have 
been  disappointed  over  and  over  again.'' 

So  she  went  away,  leaving  her  poor  little 
proUg^  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  what  mys- 
terious fidelity  was  expected  of  her.  I  don't 
believe,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  Lady  W.  knew 
very  well  herself;  but,  as  other  people  be- 
fore her,  she  wished  every  body  to  be  and 
to  do  what  she  desired  for  them,  and  when 
they,  naturally  enough,  went  their  own  way, 
she  considered  herself  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed and  ill  treated  by  fate.  She  was 
not  happy  with  all  her  possessions.  Per- 
haps for  great  and  small  ladies  too  there  is 
no  lesson  more  difficult  to  learn  than  that 
of  being  contented  and  happy  with  the  hap- 
piness and  interests  that  happen  to  fall  to 
each  lot.  We  are  willing  to  accept  this 
event  which  does  not  belong  to  our  history. 


that  friend  who  does  not  need  our  regard, 
•the  interest  or  occupation  which  is  the 
share  of  somebody  else;  but  our  own  tal- 
ents, it  must  be  confessed,  we  often  gladly 
put  away  in  their  napkins.  Lady  W.  was  a 
mysterious  woman.  She  was  good-natured, 
self-absorbed,  wanting  she  knew  not  what. 
She  took  to  people  with  great  fervor  for  a 
time;  then  perhaps  her  expectations  grew 
unreasonable,  and  her  best  and  kindest  na- 
ture being  wounded,  her  selfish  and  colder 
feelings  came  to  add  to  the  confusion.  It 
is  certainly  trying  to  live  with  this  race  of 
self-made  demi-g^ods  and -goddesses. 

Angelica  found  that  Lady  W.  meant  to 
leave  her  very  free  to  lead  her  own  life.  Her 
breakfast  was  brought  to  her  in  her  room. 
Until  dinner,  which  was  at  three,  she  had 
her  time  absolutely  to  herself,  and  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  to  vanity  were  only  expected  of 
an  evening. 

It  is  certain  that  a  studio  has  a  charm  of 
its  own  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ac- 
count for,  no  matter  how  shabby,  how  bare, 
it  may  be :  there  is  the  easel,  the  pure  light 
shining  upon  it ;  there  is  the  painter  repro- 
ducing your  dream  or  his. 

Angelica's  little  oval  studio  was  a  fit  set- 
ting for  her  inspirations.  Nymphs  seemed 
to  her  waiting  upon  the  teiraces;  heroes 
were  crossing  the  paved  hall  or  mounting 
the  arched  staircase  outside  that  led  to  Lady 
W.'s  receiving-rooms ;  and  besides  these  vis- 
ionary interests,  Angelica  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  pleasures  of  actual  manipulation, 
to  the  friendly  mesmerism  of  her  brush  trav- 
eling across  the  canvas,  her  colors  lying  on 
the  palette — to  the  actual  charm  of  her 
work,  its  tools,  and  practice.  Perhaps  au- 
thors may  have  the  same  feeling  when  they 
sit  down  to  a  convenient  table  and  find  the 
faithful  pen  that  has  so  patiently  attended 
their  flights  and  falls  lying  ready  for  use. 

The  first  morning,  however,  she  could 
hardly  paint  for  excitement.  She  tried  to 
turn  her  mind  to  her  '^  Arcadia,"  and  began 
to  sketch  it  upon  the  canvas,  but  it  was  in 
vain:  she  could  not  apply;  all  London  seem- 
ed to  como  between  her  and  her  tranquillity. 
To  her  great  relief  and  satisfaction,  the  door 
opened  at  last,  and  Lady  W.  came  into  the 
painting-room :  "Now,  my  sweet  Kauffman, 
leave  your  work,"  she  cried.  "  Come,  child, 
come  I  I  have  ordered  the  coach.  I  am  dy- 
ing to  take  you  to  call  at  Mr.  Reynolds's." 
"Sweet  Kauffinan,"  without  an  instant's 
hesitation,  laid  down  her  palette  and  tripped 
into  the  next  room  to  get  ready.  She  found 
that  Mrs.  Betty  was  waiting  there  by  her 
mistress's  orders  with  a  pretty  and  mysteri- 
ous garment  for  Angelica  to  wear  upon  this 
great  occasion.  The  waiting-woman  tried 
it  on.  The  young  girl  looked  at  herself  in 
the  dim  mirror,  pushing  back  her  lace.  The 
glass  reflected  the  pretty  figure,  the  black 
silk  shoes. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PAINT. 

Lady  W.  was  pleased  with  Angelica's  art- 
less pleasure  in  her  new  French  hood.  But 
she  hurried  her  impatiently.  "  He  goes  out 
early.  Come !  do  not  let  us  delay.  Now  it 
is  my  turn  to  take  you  to  see  pictures."  They 
had  not  far  to  go.  The  great  coach  turned 
the  comer,  crossed  Piccadilly,  turned  up  hy 
Leicester  Fields,  of  which  the  north  side 
was  open  in  those  days,  and  sftpped  at  the 
door  of  a  very  large  and  stately  house.  A 
servant  opened  to  them,  then  a  secretary 
came  up.  Lady  W.  seemed  to  know  him, 
and  called  him  M.  Marchi. 

''  Mr.  Reynolds  .was  not  at  home ;  Miss 
Reynolds  was  engaged,''  the  servant  said. 
And  M.  Marchi,  in  reply  to  a  question,  told 
them  that  Lord  Henry  Belmore  was  not 
painting  there  that  day. 

Lady  W.,  much  disappointed,  cast  a  glance 
at  Angelica.  ^^  Might  we  not  go  inf  said 
Angelica ;  and  Lady  W.  immediately  agreed, 
and  swept  into  the  hall,  desiring  the  servant 
to  lead  them  to  the  studio.  The  dining- 
room  door  was  open  on  one  side  of  the  haU, 
on  the  other  a  long  broad  gallery,  carpeted 
and  hung  with  pictures,  led  to  the  studio. 
There  were  sofas,  and  comfortable  fires  burn- 
ing: the  gallery  was  evidently  used  as  a 
sort  of  sitting-roouL  There  was  a  spinet  in 
a  recess,  and  a  child's  doll  sitting  bolt-ap- 
right  upon  the  keys.  With  shy,  curious 
eyes  Angelica  looked  about,  noting  every 
thing  with  suppressed  interest.  What  dig- 
nified personages  are  these  hanging  to  the 
walls  f  A  picture  was  leaning  against  the 
back  of  a  chair  just  outside  the  studio  door, 
and  it  attracted  Angelica.  It  was  the  por- 
trait of  a  young  man  in  a  crimson  military 
coat,  with  gold  embroidery,  powdered  hair, 
and  a  very  gentle  and  charming  face. 

One  or  two  very  noble  picturea  were  sus- 
pended on  the  walls. 

''That  is  Sally  Lennox,  and  that  is  her 
cousin,"  said  Lady  W.,  pointing  to  a  fig- 
ure in  a  noble  composition,  in  which  Juno 
and  the  Graces  had  taken  mortal  shape, 
(surely  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of 
that  day).  Libations  were  flowing,  and 
tranquil  altars  to  beauty  had  been  raised  in 
shady  groves  by  the  courteous  painter.  As 
a  contrast  to  this  dream,  a  reality  was  hang- 
ing opposite — ^the  portrait  of  a  man  with  a 
squint  and  a  long  lean  figure,  and  a  satur- 
nine-looking face. 

"  There  is  an  ugly  fellow,"  cried  Angelica, 
gayly,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  look.  "  He  is 
much  too  ugiy  to  be  so  well  painted.  I 
wonder  he  does  not  Mghten  those  beautiful 
ladies  away." 

''  That,  madam,  is  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  patriot," 
said  the  secretary,  who  had  followed  them, 
the  man  who  was  an  Italian,  half  secretary, 
half  assistant,  to  Mr.  Reynolds.     "This  is 


the  well-known  Colonel  Barr^,"  he  contin- 
ued, and  he  pointed  out  another  long  lean 
form,  with  a  military  coat  and  a  sloping 
head. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery  smiled 
two  charming  persons,  who  will  hold  their 
graceful  place  while  Sir  Joshua's  oera  and 
laooa  and  oUoBy  as  he  notes  them  in  his  diary, 
still  exist.  When  these  particles  are  dis- 
persed into  space,  the  names  of  the  beautiful 
actresses  will  still  remain  to  us  associated 
with  the  traditions  of  his  art,  as  charming 
Mrs.  Cline  (Clarinda,  she  vnites  herself  In 
his  list),  and  Mrs.  Abingdon,  smiling  and 
gracious,  and  soothed  for  the  moment  from 
the  irritation  caused  by  Garrick's  wrongs. 
''That  portrait  is  a  young  Mr.  Andr6,"  ^e 
attendant  went  on,  pointing  to  the  picture 
which  Angelica  had  examined ;  "  he  has  just 
gone  into  the  army,  and  it  was  the  coat  he 
was  anxious  about,  more  than  the  face." 

The  gallery  contained  most  of  the  pic- 
tures. The  open  door  at  the  end  led  to  the 
studio.  It  was  a  good-Bized  room,  with  a 
window  high  up  in  the  wall,  a  high-raised 
chair  for  sitters.  Angelica  entered  in  some 
excitement,  started  eagerly  forward.  "  This 
light  is  excellent,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  never 
saw  it  so  arranged  before.  And  that  ia 
where  he  paints!"  and  she  went  and  looked 
with  reverence  at  the  palettes  with  their 
wooden  handles,  at  the  great  pencils  with 
their  long  stocks,  at  the  high  chair  where 
the  age  came  to  sit  to  its  painter.  Presently 
she  herself  jumped  up,  laughing,  into  the 
chair,  and  she  was  still  perched  there  when 
the  master  of  the  house  himself  walked  in, 
and,  after  one  surprised  glance,  made  his 
obeisance  to  Lady  W. 

Lady  W.  had  thrown  herself  into  a  grace- 
ful attitude,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  step.  She  bent  her  head,  gra- 
ciously composed,  while  Angelica,  in  some 
confusion,  came  down  from  her  high  place. 

"  I  have  brought  yon —  Guess  who  this 
is  that  I  have  brought  you,"  Lady  W.  said, 
continuing  to  look  so  charming  herself  that 
the  painter  could  only  make  her  a  bow  and 
say, 

"Ton  have  brought  me  a  vision  of  Para- 
dise, madam.  My  poor  place  seems  beauti- 
fied by  such  gracious  apparitions.  I  am  sor- 
ry," he  continued,  "  to  have  been  out  when 
you  arrived.  I  had  been  sent  (or  to  a  friend 
in  difficulties,  who  adds  to  mine  by  taking 
up  time  that  might  have  been  better  spent. 
Was  not  my  sister  here  to  attend  on  you  f" 

"Miss  Reynolds  was  not  dressed,"  said 
the  outspoken  Marchi.  "  She  begged  me  to 
make  her  excuses.  She  was  in  no  fit  state 
to  appear." 

Mr.  Reynolds  turned  away  and  began  to 
point  out  the  pictures.  Angelica  looked, 
listened,  and  thrilled  with  heartiest  admira- 
tion and  reverence.  Once  turning  round,  the 
painter  caught  the  expressive  flash  of  her 
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ger  eyes.  How  different  vtslb  that  language 
from  langnid  fine-lady  criticismsi  to  which 
he  was  now  hardened !  Something  told  him 
(he  was  quick  to  read  faces)  that  this  was 
no  ordinary  visitor.  One  instant's  glance 
said  more  than  half  a  dozen  commonplaces 
interchanged.  He  stopped  short  as  he  was 
walking  hy  Lady  W.  "  Yon  have  not  yet  in- 
troduced me  to  yonr  Mond,^  he  said.  "  Can 
this  be,  indeed — "  He  looked  at  Angelica 
cnrionsly  and  kindly. 

** This  is  my  Kauffinan,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Ton 
have  found  her  out  at  last.  Did  I  say  one 
word  too  much  ?"  asked  the  great  lady,  smil- 
ing. He  did  not  answer  directly.  Angel- 
ica shrugged  her  shoulders  in  some  slight 
confusion.  She  was  pleased  by  the  respect 
with  which  he  addressed  her. 

*^  Will  you  honor  me  by  permitting  a  visit 
to  yonr  studio  to-moirow  morning,  madam  f 
said  the  great  painter  to  the  quivering, 
smiling,  charming  little  painter  in  her  pret- 
ty quaint  dress.  The  satin  trimmings  glis- 
tened in  the  sloping  light  of  the  high  win- 
dow. The  light  just  caught  her  white 
throat  and  the  pearls  Mrs.  Betty  had  looped 
in  her  hair.  The  painter's  kind  looks  seem- 
ed also  to  shine,  AngeUea  thought,  and  she 
blushed  up  with  innocent  pleasure.  Mr. 
Beynolds  accompanied  them  ceremoniously 
to  the  door  of  his  house,  and  Aiigolf  a^  sl^o 
followed,  detected  a  little  figure  wrapped  in 
a  sort  of  cloak  appearing  in  a  doorway.  It 
was  a  little  middle-aged  lady,  who  advanced 
toward  them  with  a  tripping  step ;  then,  per- 
haps seeing  Mr.  Reynolds  was  with  them, 
she  suddeidy  vanished  again  with  extraor- 
dinary celerity. 

''Do  not  fail  us,  false  man,"  said  Lady 
W.,  holding  up  her  mitten.  Then  she  ask- 
ed casually  whether  Lord  Henry  had  shown 
Mr.  Reynolds  his  last  attempt.  ''  Shocking 
daubs,  are  they  not  f  she  said,  with  a  sort 
of  forced  laugh ;  but  the  painter  answered 
gravely  that  there  was  merit  in  them  not  to 
be  passed  over. 

'^  There  I  is  he  not  charming  f  cried  Lady 
W.,  as  they  drove  off  in  the  great  coach. 
''  I  told  you  so  I  it  is  decreed  in  the  book  of 
Fate.  You  need  not  look  so  innocent,  child." 
All  the  way  back  Lady  W.  was  her  bright- 
est and  most  charming  self. 

All  that  afternoon  and  evening  she  loaded 
•her  prot^g^  with  kindness,  with  pretty 
speeches.  Lady  Di,  who  was  a  good  wom- 
an at  heart,  but  not  more  perfect  than  her 
neighbors,  began  to  feel  even  more  provoked 
and  indignant  than  usua^.  Angelica^  who 
had  tried  in  vain  to  conciliate  her,  accepted 
•all  this  homage  in  good  part,  and  at  every 
firesh  compliment  looked  with  childish  glee 
to  see  how  Diana  frowned.  Then  came  Lord 
Henry,  joining  in  with  Lady  W.  and  echoing 
her  words.  He  called  himself  a  passionate 
admirer  of  art,  and  it  was  firom  him  that 
Lady  W.  had  learned  to  tak^  so  great  an  in- 


terest  in  pictures,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  under  his  distinguished  guidance 
her  taste  lay  more  in  the  direction  of  i>as- 
tels  and  miniature-work  and  copies  from 
great  masters  than  in  the  works  of  great 
men  themselves. 

Mr.  Reynolds  walked  across  Berkeley 
Square,  and  found  the  two  ladies  of  the 
house  standing  looking  out  by  the  gate  of 
the  park.  ''Miss  Kauffinan  is  at  home  in 
her  fainting -room;  come  this  way,"  said 
Lady  W.  ''Let  us  take  her  by  surprise. 
You  can  enter  by  the  glass  door."  The  sur- 
prise was  very  short,  for  Angelica  was  list- 
ening to  every  footstep.  Once  she  thought 
Mr.  Reynolds  had  come,  but  it  was  only 
Lord  Henry  Belmore,  who,  rather  to  her  an- 
noyance, asked  leave  to  wait  in  her  studio 
for  Lady  W.,  with  whom  he  was  going  out. 
She  let  him  sit  down  where  he  would,  and 
went  on  with  her  painting.  Then  came 
more  steps  on  the  terrace  and  voices,  and 
Angelica  looked  up,  blushed,  and  sprang  to 
open  the  window. 

This  time  she  saw  the  person  she  was 
waiting  for  so  impatiently.  Mr.  Reynolds 
came  forward,  dressed  in  his  velvet  coat, 
and  with  a  bag  wig.  He  was  of  middle 
size,  and  looked  young  for  his  age.  He  was 
a  little  deaf,  but  in  those  days  in  iite^Ute 
he  needed  no  trumpet.  His  clear  eyes  shone 
with  placid  benevolence  under  their  falling 
lids.  He  had  scarred  lips,  mobUe  and  sen- 
sitive.   His  voice  was  singularly  pleasant. 

"Here  is  a  friend,"  said  Lady  W.,  as 
they  all  came  in.  Then  her  voice  changed. 
"Henry,  you  heref  We  were  waiting  for 
you  outside." 

"Surely  you  told  me  to  come  to  the 
studio,"  said  Lord  Henry.  Then  he  stepped 
up,  and  seemed  trying  to  conciliate,  and  the 
two  walked  off  into  the  garden. 

"How  long  had  he  been  heref"  Lady  Di 
asked. 

"  A  long  time,"  said  Angelica.  "  Ten  min- 
utes— ^more,  for  I  repainted  the  heel  of  my 
Capid's  little  foot." 

"And  yon  evidently  suffered  from  his  vi- 
cinity," said  Mr.  Reynolds,  smiling,  "for  your 
picture  is  charming,  buii  you  v^  have  again 
to  repaint  your  Cupid's  foot. ' 

Lady  Diana  gave  a  scornful  sort  of  laugh. 

Miss  Angel  blushed  up  indignantly. 

"Do  you  really  mean  itt  I  assure  you 
I  was  not  thinking  of  any  thing  but  my 
work.  I  hoped  that  the  little  foot  was 
rightly  turned." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  "if  you 
will  pardon  me  for  speaking  sincerely  f  I 
should  think — ^I  am  convinced  that  you  will 
not  recommend  any  painter  of  real  talent 
ever  to  attempt  to  work  without  a  model. 
Some  of  the  French  school  maintain  that  it 
is  better  to  trust  to  one's  own  inspiration, 
but  there  I  can  not  agree." 
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Angelica,  who  had  expected  compliments, 
was  slightly  disappointed  at  the  turn  con- 
versation had  taken,  but  for  the  sake  of 
argument  she  attempted  to  contradict  Mr. 
Reynolds,  then  suddenly  she  burst  out  laugh- 
ing  at  her  own  childishness,  and  apologized 
with  deprecating  blue  eyes,  knowing  that 
people  sdways  forgave  her  when  sha  looked 
them  in  the  face. 

''I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  expe- 
rience,'' said  Mr.  Reynolds,  smiling  kincUy. 
''Mr.  Stothard,  I  believe,  uses  no  models. 
I  may  be  wrong ;"  and  he  began  examining 
the  other  sketches  in  the  room  with  ex- 
pressions of  warm  admiration. 

Lady  Diana  stood  by  all  this  time.  It 
was  now  her  turn  to  be  vexed.  She  said 
to  herself  that  Angelica  was  a  vulgar  flirt, 
and  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  vaiA  dupe ; 
and  then  this  odd  woman,  reproaching  her- 
self for  secret  feelings  that  she  dared  not 
express,  said,  suddenly,  in  her  loudest  and 
most  disagreeable  voice,  ''Because  Miss 
Kauffinan  has  well-shaped  eyes  it  does  not 
follow  that  you  should  deny  what  you  know 
to  be  true,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  her  pictures  are 
out  of  drawing ;  it  is  all  very  pretty  and 
sentimental,  but  quite  false  to  nature/' 

Mr.  Reynolds  disliked  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  scene,  and  turned  quietly  away  and 
began  to  examine  her  sketch  of  Arcadia. 
"  I  have  been  at  work  for  double  the  time 
that  your  Mend  has  lived,"  he  said, "  and  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  attain  the  truth 
of  line  that  we  all  aspire  to.  My  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  Miss  Kauf&nan's  work 
are  too  sincere  for  me  to  hesitate  to  declare 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  its  excellence,  or 
what  in  it  might  still  further  be  improved." 
Then  he  stopped  and  went  back  to  the  first 
picture  again.  "  Correctness  of  eye  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  long  habit.  When  any 
thing  is  properly  made  our  own  it  becomes 
part  of  ourselves,  and  operates  unperceived. 
We  may  thus  exercise  a  kind  of  instinctive 
rectitude  of  mind  which  will  supersede  all 
rules."  He  spoke  quietly,  continuing  on 
purpose  to  give  Angelica  time  to  recover 
from  Lady  Di's  unprovoked  attack.  He 
was  as  much  annoyed  with  her  as  was  pos- 
sible to  a  man  of  his  gentle  and  controlled 
nature.  The  tears  of  vexation  shining  in 
Angel's  eyes  did  not  mend  matters  or  soften 
him  toward  her  adversary ;  but  with  some 
sudden  brightness  and  effort  Angelica  brush- 
ed ^em  away  unaffectedly,  and  said, 

"Thank  yon,  Mr.  Reynolds;  you  have 
now  given  me  heart  again;  and  in  truth 
Lady  Diana  is  not  the  first  person  who  has 
warned  me  of  my  defects.  But  the  others 
warned  me  from  kindness — ^and  so  did  you," 
said  the  girl,  turning  suddenly  to  Lady  DL 
She  conld  not  bear  to  say  an  unkind  word. 

^'  It  was  ttom  no  kindness,"  said  Lady  Di, 
turning  pale.  "You  are  quite  right.  Peo- 
T>Ie  should  forbear  to  speak  unless  they  are 


in  sympathy  with  those  they  would  criti- 
cise, not  even  though  the  picture  w  out 
of  drawing;"  and  she  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

Before  Mr.  Reynolds  left;  he  fixed  a  day 
for  their  next  meeting,  and  asked  leave  to 
paint  Miss  Angel's  portrait. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

PENNELLO   VOLANTS. 

Angelica  wrote  long  happy  letters  to  her 
father  in  her  uncle  Michael's  farm.  When 
was  he  coming  f  was  Antonio  with  him  f  was 
he  not  rejoiced  at  his  child's  good  fortune  t 

Happy  as  she  was,  she  missed  him  sadly 
at  times,  and  longed  for  his  paternal  sym- 
pathy and  advice  and  help. 

She  had  visited  many  painters,  she  told 
him,  M.  Cipriani  among  the  rest ;  but  chief 
of  aJl  was  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  first  painter  in 
the  town.  "  He  has  his  own  peculiar  man- 
ner," writes  Angelica;  "bis  portraits  are 
almost  historicaL  He  has  a  flying  brush" 
(ten  penndlo  volante),  "  and  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  cftiofWMCtiro." 

Then  she  told  her  father  of  all  the  kind 
things  people  said.  Mr.  Reynolds  himself 
had  asked  her  to  paint  his  portrait.  Those 
she  had  executed  had  already  given  satis- 
faction. Lady  W.  had  promised  her  letters 
to  the  Duchess  of  Argyle.  The  great  and 
talented  Mrs.  Damer  had  promised  to  sit. 
She  had  heard  that  the  queen  herself  had 
asked  with  interest  concerning  her.  "  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  the  kindest,  the  most  untiring 
Mend.  I  might,  indeed,  think  too  much  of 
his  kindness,"  wrote  Angelica,  "  but  that  I 
have  vowed  to  think  only  of  my  art,  and 
have  dosed  my  heart  to  all  other  passions." 
There  is  a  little  paper  still  in  existence 
which  the  girl  wrote  one  night  in  a  thought- 
ful mood :  "  Not  easily  shall  I  bind  myselfl 
Rome  is  ever  in  my  thoughts:  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  direct  me."  It  was  a  habit  of 
hers  to  write  upon  little  slips  of  paper  lit- 
tle sentiments  straight  from  her  heart. 
Then  she  wrote  again,  detailing  more  and 
more  success.  The  Princess  of  Brunswick 
was  in  London  at  this  time,  and  had  order- 
ed a  portrait  of  Angelica  herself,  and  this 
picture  had  procured  her  the  honor  of  a  vis- 
it from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  mother 
of  the  king.  Such  an  honor  had  never  be- 
fore been  done  to  any  painter,  writes  An- 
gelica; and  now. she  may  think  of  a  home 
for  her  dear  to  come  to ;  now  she  may  begin 
to  see  her  way  clearly  established*  Her 
letters  at  this  time,  says  Rossi,  are  those 
of  a  person  at  the  summit  of  tranquillity 
and  joy.  She  tells  her  father  of  a  proposi- 
tion of  marriage  and  of  her  refusal  (it  was 
soon  after  this  that  M.  Fnseli  left  London 
and  went  abro^).     But  notwithstanding 
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these  letters,  John  Joseph  still  delayed. 
Poor  Antonio  was  in  despair.  In  vain  he 
urged  and  entreated  him  to  start  for  En- 
gland. He  oonld  not  afford  to  wait  any  lon- 
ger for  the  obstinate  old  man. 

Angelica,  who  had  felt  somewhat  forlorn 
at  times,  always  brightened  up  after  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Reynolds.  He  spoke  with  all  An- 
tonio's directness  and  sympathy,  and  with 
authority  as  well.  They  had  many  long 
talks  together.  She  ex^oyed  her  sittings 
very  much,  and  told  him  openly  of  all  her 
concerns,  in  which  he  took  unfidling  inter- 
est. 

She  had  been  longing  for  some  word  of 
protective  admonition ;  she  had  an  instinct- 
ive desire  for  protection ;  it  was  as  necessa- 
ry to  her  as  liberty,  "hir,  Reynolds  seemed 
to  give  her  more  sense  of  ease  by  his  few 
kind  words  than  did  all  the  compliments 
and  adulations  to  which  she  was  now  so 
used.  Sometimes  unduly  excited  about  her 
work,  sometimes  utterly  depressed  and  hope- 
less, the  bracing  sense  of  the  truth  as  it 
struck  another  person's  mind  came  to  her 
with  an  unspeakable  relief,  not  the  partial 
truth  of  adverse  criticism,  which  is  always 
hard  to  bear,  but  the  considerate  judgment 
of  one  so  high  in  authority,  of  a  person  qual- 
ified to  speak. 

And  for  him  was  it  not  a  new  world  of 
happiness  to  have  such  a  sitter,  bringing 
new  life,  light,  and  color  into  his  hard-work- 
ing life?  '' Miss  Angel— Fioil.''  Is  not  this 
written  in  that  book  of  fate,  his  diary  for 
the  year  t  The  flowers  were  for  her  birth- 
day. Lady  W.  had'  promised  to  sup  in 
Leicester  Fields  that  evening  after  the 
play.  **  Mr.  Reynolds  and  the  rest  all  Join 
us  here,''  said  Lady  W,  ''Make  yourself 
beautiful,  my  Angel,  and  do  not  be  late." 

She  was  glad  that  he  was  expected,  and 
she  went  to  dress  with  a  light  heart,  feeling 
that  friends  were  true,  life  was  worth  liv- 
ing, and  even  dress  worth  dressing.  Miss 
Angel  spared  no  pains  in  her  attire  that 
evening,  and  had  shown  her  art  in  a  sacque 
and  petticoat  of  white  silk,  resembling  net- 
work— ^not  unlike  that  one  worn  by  Mrs. 
Nollekens  at  her  wedding.  It  was  shot 
with  gray  and  embroidered  with  rose-buds. 
The  deep  and  pointed  stomacher  was  pinked 
and  gimped.  The  sleeves  of  this  dre^  close- 
ly fitted  the  arm  to  a  little  below  the  elbow, 
from  which  hung,  three  point  lace  ruffles. 
Her  neckerchief  was  of  point,  and  confined 
by  a  bunch  of  rose-buds,  and  the  three  rows 
of  pearls  were  tied  with  a  narrow  white 
satin  ribbon  behind.  They  were  Roman 
pearls,  but  not  the  less  becoming  to  her 
slender  throat. 

Her  hair  was  piled  over  a  cushion  (cush- 
ions were  rising  in  favor  steadily  year  by 
year). 

She  wore  a  small  cap  of  point  lace  to  cor- 
respond with  her  ruffles.    Her  shoes  were 


of  the  same  material  as  her  dress,  with  Bris- 
tol spangles  and  heels  three  inches  high. 
She  came  in  smiling  and  laughing,  in  her 
wildest  spirits,  prepared  to  ex^joy,  and  to  ad- 
mire, and  to  be  admired,  if  the  truth  must 
be  confessed. 

As  she  entered  the  room  she  saw  a  figure 
standing  against  the  light.  **  Is  that  you, 
Mr.  Reynolds  f "  she  said,  for  she  was  still 
thinking  of  him.  ''  Have  you  been  waiting 
long  f  Mr.  Reynolds  was  fond  of  speaking 
Italian,  and  often  used  that  language,  but 
this  deep,  angry  voice  was  very  unlike  bis 
gentle  tones : 

''I  have  been  waiting  for  many  weeks, 
and  you  are  not  yet  ready  for  me,  I  see." 
Surely  that  was  not  Mr.  Reynolds;  and 
some  one  slipped  out  of  the  shadow,  and 
Angelica  uttered  a  little  exclamation,  for 
Antonio's  dark  eyes  were  flashing  at  her, 
angry,  happy,  suspicious,  melting  at  the 
sight  of  her  again,  frowning  at  her  greeting. 
For  one  minute  she  was  herself  enchanted 
to  see  her  old  companion ;  she  clapped  her 
hands  and  darted  up  to  him  with  a  glad  ex- 
clamation: ''Antonio!  Antonio  I  who  thought 
of  seeing  you !    My  father,  where  is  he  f ' 

ZuccM  was  silent  for  one  instant,  looking 
at  her  admiringly.  He  had  never  dreamed 
of  her  in  such  beauty  and  brilliance :  but 
was  it  indeed  Angelica f  "I  have  broken 
my  promise,  Angelica ;  I  have  come  without 
your  father,"  he  said  at  last.  "  But  it  was 
in  vain  I  urged  him.  I  should  have  lost  my 
year's  work  had  I  waited  longer.  I  left  him 
ten  days  ago  at  Morbegno ;  he  is  well,  and 
well  cared  for.  He  will  come,  he  says,  when 
you  are  in  your  own  house." 

"  So  much  for  your  promises !"  criedAngel,* 
bitterly  disappointed,  and  unjust  to  poor 
Antonio.  "  You  have  left  him,  poor  dear ! 
Who  is  one  to  trust  if  I  can  not  trust  you, 
who  are  always  warning  one  against  others ; 
you,  who — ^ 

The  door  opened  as  she  was  speaking, 
still  eager  and  excited,  and  a  servant  an- 
nounced Mr.  Reynolds,  and,  almost  immedi- 
ately after.  Lord  Henry  Belmore  aid  M.  Fu- 
seli.  Lady  W.  affected  an  artistic  society. 
She  had  met  the  young  painter  with  the 
lion  head  not  long  before,  and  taken  to  him, 
X)erhaps,  among  other  reasons,  because  she 
had  been  somewhat  piqued  bjt  his  indiffer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  in  full  dress.  He  wore 
his  red  velvet  court  suit  and  his  swwd.  He 
came  up,  carrying  tbe  flowers  he  had  order- 
ed in  the  morning,  and  presented  them  with 
a  little  compliment  full  of  bonhomie  and 
giace.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  very 
kind  as  he  bent  before  the  young  deity  at 
whose  shrine  they  all  seemed  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  As  Mr.  Reynolds  stepped  for- 
ward, Angelica's  passing  anger  was  distract- 
ed. She  had  forgotten  it  aU ;  but  Antonio's 
heart  sank  with  gloomy  apprehension.    Her 
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auger  had  pained  him  less  than  her  pleasure 
now  did.  Was  ever  any  one  so  absurd,  so 
proud,  so  sensitive,  as  this  shabby  little 
painter? 

Not  Mr.  Reynolds  in  all  his  glory,  not  An- 
gelica, radiant  and  supreme,  could  guess  the 
depths  of  that  curious  nature.  Angelica 
might  have  understood  him  if  she  had  had 
time  or  wish  to  do  so;  but  she  was  pre- 
occupied, impatient ;  her  beautiful  sUk  dress 
rustled  at  every  step ;  her  many  lovers  and 
iiiends  were  all  arriving,  saluting,  talking, 
and  calling  her  away.  The  door  kept  open- 
ing and  admitting  first  one  person  and  then 
another.  Lady  W.  made  her  state  entry, 
followed  by  my  lord  in  his  blue  ribbon. 
Zucchi  saw  some  of  the  people  present 
glance  at  him  with  surprise }  and  when  the 
lady  of  the  house  entered,  her  look  of  in- 
quiry and  amazement  might  have  discon- 
certed a  far  more  experienced  man  of  the 
world  than  Zucchi. 

"  This  is  my  old  fiiend  Antonio  Zucchi,'' 
said  Angelica,  coming  forward,  with  her 
quick,  funlliar  voice;  ''he  came  to  bring 
me  news  of  my  father,  dearest  lady."  Then 
she  turned  to  him  more  constrainedly,  for 
Lady  W/s  somewhat  haughty  stare  was 
still  upon  Antonio.  ''You  must  come  to- 
morrow morning  when  I  am  alone,  Antonio, 
and  then  we  will  talk  over  our  business  f* 
and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Our  business  I"  said  Antonio,  coldly.  "  I 
have  no  business.  I  came  as  a  fiiend  to  see 
you.  It  is  time  I  shonld  retire  and  leave 
yon  to  your  acquaintance ;"  and  he  bowed 
to  Lady  W.,  not  without  dignity,  and  then 
to  Angeli 

*  "Will  not  your  Mend  honor  me  to-night 
with  his  company  at  supper  V  said  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds, always  courteous  and  considerate  of 
others,  and  he  came  forward  as  he  spoke. 

Antonio  stiffly  declined,  made  him  a 
haughty  bow,  and  was  gone.  Once  outside, 
he  could  control  himself  no  longer.  As  he 
ran  down  stairs  he  impatiently  struck  his 
hand  upon  his  head,  muttering  something 
like  "  False !  false !''  to  himself.  He  did  not 
even  see  Lady  Diana,  who  passed  him  on 
her  way  to  join  the  company,  and  heard  his 
words.  As  she  opened  the  door  she  was 
shocked  and  revolted  by  Angelica's  gay 
burst  of  laughter.  Her  first  feeling  had 
certainly  been  that  of  present  relief.  Ev- 
ery body  looked  more  at  ease  as  Antonio 
lefb  the  room,  and  the  voices  rose.  But  al- 
though Antonio  was  gone,  he  still  seemed 
present  to  Angelica  in  some  mysterious 
way.  Diana  did  not  know  that  her  good 
spirits  were  partly  caused  by  his  coming. 
A  little  later  on  and  Angelica  became  a  lit- 
tle diatraite,  and  it  was  the  Kauffinan,  and 
not  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  begged  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  M.  Fuseli's  question.  What  were 
they  all  talking  about  t  The  new  erection 
in  the  king's  gardens  at  Kew,  the  Chinese 


tower,  designed  by  Chambers,  and  costing 
ever  so  many  thousands. 

"  I  can  not  say  I  admire  it,"  said  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds. "  We  are  dwellers  in  London,  and  not 
at  Peldn.'' 

"  But  we  drink  Bohea  out  of  China  cups ; 
we  wear  brocades  and  crapes  from  China," 
said  Angelica ;  and  she  held  up  one  of  the 
long  loose  sleeves. 

"And  we,  madam,  are  certain  to  be  charm- 
ed by  any  thing  you  choose  to  wear  or  to 
do,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  bowing  again ;  "but 
you  did  not  erect  the  Chinese  tower." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

HASILET. 

Mr.  Gakrick  was  acting  Hamlet  that 
evening  in  powder  and  court  dress,  facing 
the  infinite  in  a  periwig,  and  treading  the 
great  globe  of  life  in  paste  shoe-buckles. 
There  was  something  magnetic  in  the  night, 
misty  OS  it  was  with  vapors  inclosing  the 
theatre,  and  creeping  in  from  outer  door- 
ways, and  veiling  the  brilliant  charms  of 
the  ladies  present,  the  rouge  on  their  cheeks, 
the  pretty  crimsoned  lips.  Then  the  great 
play  itself  seemed  to  spread  and  spread  and 
drive  out  all  other  impressions.  It  was  not 
only  on  the  stage  that  it  was  being  acted. 

Garrick  was  not  generally  liked  in  tho 
part  of  Hamlet ;  but  to-night  the  place  seem- 
ed to  grow  and  grow,  to  become  the  life  of 
those  human  beings  all  assembled  there. 
They  were  come  together  to  see  a  play,  to 
laugh  at  one  another  and  make  signs,  and 
to  admire  and  criticise,  but  they  remained 
to  listen  to  the  secret  of  their  lives  unfolded. 

Garrick's  faithful  adorer.  Miss  Hannah 
More,  sat  palpitating  in  a  box  by  Mib.  Gar- 
rick's side. 

Zucchi  was  in  the  pit.  He  knew  none  of 
the  people  there.  He  was  looking  for  one 
face  which  had  not  yet  appeared. 

In  a  stage-box  sat  the  shabby  and  noble 
figure  of  a  man  with  a  scarred  and  benevo- 
lent countenance,  and  by  his  side  an  intelli- 
gent little  ferrety  persou,  peeping  forward 
to  get  a  better  view  of  the  audience.  "  They 
come,  Sir,"  he  said ;  "  the  whole  party ;  they 
have  secured  two  excellent  boxes.  There  is 
Mr.  Reynolds  and  Fuseli,  and  there  is  the 
fair  observed  of  all  observers.  Miss  Angelica. 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  not  invited  me  to  sup  with 
hkn  to-night.  I  hear  he  is  giving  a  great 
festivity.     You,  of  course,  are  privileged." 

"  There  is  no  privilege.  Sir,  in  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  house  where  friendship  has  es- 
tablished a  right  of  way,"  said  the  big  shab- 
by man.  "  But  to-night  I  shall  refrain.  Mr. 
Reynolds  is  not  unbiased  by  the  transient  in- 
fluences of  those  Inferior  to  him  in  intellect. 
Miss  is  far  more  reliable.  She  would  make 
my  tea  undisturbed  by  any  circumstances." 
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Mr.Boswell  wafl  craning  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  ''  transient  influences''  now  snr- 
ronnding  Mr.  Reynolds.  Lovely,  smiling, 
splendid,  Lady  W.  had  never  looked  more 
stately  and  beautiful  than  she  did  that  night. 
Her  charm  seemed  diffused  somehow;  and 
she  and  Angelica  sat  opposite,  like  two  mir- 
rors reflecting  one  another.  A  summer  and 
spring  blooming  in  brightness.  Their  fans 
waved ;  the  flowers  seemed  to  fill  the  box. 
Even  Lady  Di  looked  her  best. 

Mr.  Boswell  then  discovered  Dr.  Bnmey 
and  his  daughters  in  another  part  of  the 
theatre.  ''Mrs.  Thrale  should  not  have 
been  absent  on  such  a  night  as  this,"  he  re- 
marked. Dr.  Johnson  again  rebuked  him, 
and  Mr.  Boswell,  as  usual,  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  deference,  sometimes 
giving  a  start  as  if  to  add  emphasis  to  his 
respect. 

The  play  began,  and  even  Dr.  Johnson 
was  silent. 

In  great  acting  there  is  some  subtle  meas- 
ure impossible  to  describe,  some  time  pass- 
ing in  certain  harmony;  and  that  night, 
when  Hamlet  stood  upon  the  stage,  a  mys- 
terious intelligence  not  to  be  explained 
seemed  certainly  and  at  once  to  flash  be- 
tween  him  and  his  audience.  The  plain 
commonplace-looking  man  became  instant- 
ly and  without  effort  the  master  of  all  those 
splendid  people  who  were  watching  him. 
It  was  as  if  he  were  the  pulse  that  flowed 
through  their  veins.  This  hour  was  his 
own,  as  this  mood  was  his  to  which  he  gave 
the  note,  the  time,  the  life  almost.  How 
nobly  he  stands  listening  while  the  poor 
ghost  moans  its  awful  plaint!  Hamlet's 
beautiful  voice  seemed  to  strike  home  to 
every  heart  when  he  answered  in  clear,  tran- 
quil tones.  Then  rise  passion  and  remorse, 
and  woes  thicken  as  the  play  goes  on ;  the 
notes  come  full  and  dull  with  passion,  and 
the  words  seem  to  break  bounds  and  Jar  and 
clang. 

Is  the  noble  prince  maddened  as  he  turns 
in  heart- scorn,  rending,  and  railing  at  all 
those  he  has  loved  and  trusted?  Through 
this  storm  of  shaken  life  comes  poor  Ophe- 
lia, wandering  forlorn  and  helpless.  Mrs. 
Addington  was  not  acting  that  night,  hut 
a  young  actress  whose  utter  simplicity  and 
sweetness  touched  them  all. 

"  I  did  love  you  once,"  said  Hamlet. 

**  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe 
8or'  says  Ophelia. 

"Get  thee  to  a  nunnery!"  he  cries,  re- 
morseless, carried  far,  far  beyond  the  mood 
of  love,  but  tender  still  even  in  this  moment 
when  a  swerving  finite  nature  is  suddenly 
brought  to  face  the  infinite  truth.  It  lies 
between  them,  awful,  inevitable.  The  scene 
was  so  tender,  so  inexpressibly  sad  and  de- 
spairing, it  rs^sed  all  the  audience  out  of 
their  petty  chatter  and  racket  of  snuff- 
boxes.   Miss  Hannah  More  burst  into  tears. 


Was  some  great  power  alive  among  them 
all,  and  spelling  by  the  mouth  of  this  little 
man  t  It  was  a  relief  to  every  one  when 
every-day  came  in  once  more.  The  players 
distract  the  Jarred  soul,  and  bring  it  back 
for  an  hour  into  common  words  and  daily 
life  again. 

"  Mr.  Garrick  outdoes  himself  to-night," 
said  Mr.  BoswelL 

"  Sir,"  said  his  tutor,  **  you  mean  that  Gar- 
rick outdoes  your  preconceived  opinion  of 
his  iK>wer8.  He  has  played  his  part  with 
memory.  He  is  a  good  repeater  of  other 
men's  words."  But  when  Mr.  Reynolds  came 
into  the  box  presently  and  made  some  slight 
objection  to  some  part  of  Hamlet's  perform- 
ance, the  old  man  rose  up  in  wrath. 

**  Let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  that  David  is  a  gen- 
ius; his  fame  is  prodigious;  his  excellence  as 
an  actor  is  universally  acknowledged;  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  you  are.  He 
leaves  nothing  to  chance ;  every  gesture,  ev- 
ery word,  is  studied  in  his  closet." 

Mr.  Reynolds  did  not  stay  to  argue  the 
matter,  although  he  has  left  a  record  of 
some  such  dialogue  with  his  old  friend.  To- 
night he  was  in  haste  to  return  to  his  com- 
panions. 

Angelica  had  scarcely  recovered  from  her 
emotion  when  Mr.  Re3rnolds  returned  to  his 
place  by  her  side.  It  was  not  only  Miss 
Hannah  More  whose  tears  had  flowed  that 
evening.  For  little  Angelica,  the  doom  of 
inevitable  seemed  to  strike  her  for  almost 
the  first  time.  The  knell  sounded  in  her 
ears.  Poor  Ophelia's  story  seemed  so  un- 
utterably sad !  ''  How  could  he  leave  her  f  " 
she  said ;  "  oh,  how  could  he  f  '  And  she 
turned  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  then  laughed, 
and  tried  to  wipe  away  her  tears.  '*  I  am 
ashamed,"  she  sobbed,  all  confused.  ''Might 
I  retire  to  the  back  of  the  box  f  She  moved 
her  chair  as  she  spoke. 

Both  Mr.  Reynolds  and  M.  Fuseli  came 
forward,  and  each  on  either  side  held  out  a 
hand  to  assist  her. 

Angelica  half  laughed,  and  looked  flrom 
one  to  the  other  gayly  through  her  passing 
tears.  She  put  out  her  two  little  hands, 
and  raised  herself  with  the  help  of  both  the 
gentlemen. 

Some  one  in  the  pit  who  had  been  look- 
ing on  turned  very  pale  and  made  an  indig- 
nant movement. 

"  How  angry  that  man  looks !"  said  a  cas- 
ual spectator  to  his  companion.  "  Is  he  not 
a  countryman  of  yours,  M.  Cipriani  f" 

"  My  countrymen  are  apt  to  look  angry 
when  they  are  vexed,"  said  M.  Cipriani, 
who  was  a  dark -eyed  man,  with  a  long 
nose,  and  brown  f^e  full  of  refinement 
and  intelligence.  "  Your  countrymen  take 
life  more  calmly,  Mr.  Nollekens,"  he  added, 
laughing. 

"That  man  was  frowning  at  the  Eauff- 
man  up  among  her  fine  birds.    My  heart! 
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how  she  is  carrying  on  with  Mr.  Reynolds !" 
said  Mr.  Nollekens. 

''She  is  of  a  gay  and  innocent  temper, 
and  thinks  not  of  evil  tongues/'  said  M. 
Cipriani,  kindly.  "She  has  real  talent. 
She  brought  me  some  drawings  yesterday.'' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  THE  FLrmNG  OF  A  MOMENT. 

All  the  house  in  Leicester  Fields  wsb 
lighted  up  ready  to  receive  them,  and  for 
once  Mr.  Reynolds  had  given  them  special 
orders  that  every  thing  was  to  be  prepared 
for  his  guests'  comfort.  I  think  it  was  on 
this  occaaion  that  the  new  dinner-service 
was  ordered  in,  and  the  cut  glass  which  is 
mentioned  in  history. 

He  thought  more  of  the  eyes  than  the 
palate,  and  Miss  Reynolds  was  of  too  timid 
and  anxious  a  disposition  to  order  the  occa- 
sional chaos  of  the  house  upon  her  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Reynolds  stood  by  the  fire  behind  An- 
gelica's chair  while  the  supper  was  going 
on.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  were  to  have 
come,  but  Gazrick  was  tired  after  his  per- 
formance. He  had  spoken  in  epilogue,  had 
taken  them  all  by  surprise.  Not  one  of 
them  had  recognized  him  in  the  clownish 
countryman  who  came  in  with  a  spade  un- 
der his  arm. 

Mrs.  Gairick  herself  had  been  wondering 
who  it  could  be,  when  her  little  dog  sudden- 
ly began  to  wag  his  tail  as  he  lay  concealed 
on  her  lap,  and  then  she  knew  that  though 
they  were  deceived.  Flash  had  discovered 
his  master.  It  was  M.  FnseU  who  told  the 
little  story,  with  which  Lady  Di  was  enchant- 
ed. Lord  Henry  seemed  to  think  it  would 
be  a  subject  for  Mr.  Reynolds's  penciL 

"  Does  your  lordship  mean  the  little  dog's 
tail  f '  said  Angel,  laughing. 

Lady  W.  frowned ;  she  did  not  like  Lord 
Henry's  suggestion  to  be  lightly  taken. 

Angelica  was  in  a  curious  excited  condi- 
tion that  night;  she  was  unlike  her  usual 
self — ^placidly  cheerful,  easily  pleased  with 
the  history  of  life  as  it  reached  her.  Ham- 
let had  stirred  the  very  depths  of  her  heart. 
Then  came  the  reaction  of  outer  things,  the 
compliments,  the  admiration ;  the  scent  of 
the  flowers  seemed  to  rise  into  her  brain, 
the  lights  dazzled,  the  talk  earned  her  away. 

M.  Fnseli  made  no  secret  of  his  devo- 
tion. If  Mr.  Reynolds  was  more  reserved  in 
his  manifestations  of  interest,  it  was  not  that 
he  felt  less.  She  felt  that  he  was  with  her 
all  along.  He  threw  in  a  word  from  time  to 
time,.attended  quietly  to  her  wants.  Iiord 
Henry,  who  was  also  somewhat  excited,  fill- 
ed up  Lady  W.'s  glass,  and  said, 

"  Shall  we  drink  a  toaat  to  the  beauty  and 
living  Muses  among  ub  t" 


"  Let  us  rather  drink  to  our  rivals,"  said 
Mr.  Reynolds,  smiling  and  bowing  to  An- 
gelica. . 

M.  Fuseli  cried  out  that  he  would  not 
drink  such  a  toast.  ''  I  shall  drink  my  toast 
in  silence,"  he  said ;  and  he  also  looked  at 
Angelica. 

'^  Drink  what  toasts  you  will,"  cried  Miss 
Angelica,  starting  up  fcom  table  with  a  gay 
laugh;  "I  shall  go  and  enjoy  a  different 
feast." 

She  walked  across  the  room  and  across 
the  long  passi^  into  the  studio,  of  which 
the  great  doors  were  open.  Her  heart  was 
still  beating.  She  was  treading  upon  air. 
She  waa  standing  looking  at  a  lovely  pic- 
ture on  Mr.  Reynolds's  easel,  when  she  heard 
a  step  on  the  polisbed  floor,  and  looking 
round  hastily,  saw  that  her  host  had  also 
left  the  supper-table  and  come  in  search  of 
her.  He  had  come  yielding  to  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  for  once  in  his  tranquil 
life  carried  away  by  the  influence  of  some- 
thing that  seemed  stronger  than  himself 
and  that  habit  of  self-control  by  which  he 
justly  set  such  store. 

Angelica  had  become  a  painter  again,  as 
people  do  who  have  two  lives  to  lead.  She 
waa  looking  at  the  picture,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  had  forgotten  the  painter  in  won- 
dering at  the  breadth  and  depth  and  grace 
of  that  lovely  combination  of  color,  of  feel- 
ing, of  flowing  ease. 

It  was  no  depth  of  "  divine  despair"  that 
overmastered  her  now,  as  when  she  had 
gazed  at  the  great  triomphant  Titian  in  the 
gallery  at  Venice.  It  was  with  some  sort 
of  hope  that  she  could  look  and  admire  and 
try  to  realize  the  simple  mystery  of  this  new 
master's  art. 

The  picture  happened  to  be  the  fall-length 
portrait  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Elizabeth 
Kepple,  represented  as  a  bride-maid  sacri- 
fidng  to  Hymen.  The  sad  fate  of  this  lady 
excited  much  feeling  at  the  time. 

She  married  Lord  Tavistock,  who  was 
killed  by  a  fisdl  from  his  horse  not  long  aft- 
erward. His  young  wife  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  was  mourned  in  all  the  odes  and 
elegies  of  the  day. 

£  there  any  sign  of  this  sad  coming  shad- 
ow in  the  lovely,  radiant  picture  before 
which  Angelica  stands  in  the  old  attitude, 
bird-like,  pensive  f 

It  is  the  old  attitude,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  Antonio  was  not  right,  and  that  the 
shabby  green  gown  was  not  more  becoming 
than  the  delicate  silk  and  rose-bud  embroid- 
eries. But  dress  was  certainly  one  of  her 
sx>ecial  gifts,  and  what  she  wore  became  a 
part  of  herself.  It  is  just  as  characteristic 
of  some  other  women  to  be  beautiful  not- 
withstanding their  clothes. 

"  I  am  trying  to  flnd  out  what  channs  you 
use,  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  this  beautiful,  wonder- 
ful picture.     I  think  you  breathe  upon  the 
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canvas,  and  will  the  life  into  yonr  creations. 
I  can  not  account  for  the  result  you  attain 
to  in  any  other  way." 

He  did  not  answer  inmiediately.  Then 
he  smiled.  ''The  only  incantations  I  have 
used  here  are  a  little  color  and  oil  mixed 
with  magilp,"  he  said,  ^  and  a  coat  of  var- 
nish,  dear  lady.  Perhaps,  while  you  are  in 
the  room/'  he  repeated,  ''my  poor  works  may 
seem  to  hreathe  for  a  fbw  minutes ;  but  that 
is  your  doing,  not  mine.  You  must  know," 
he  added,  with  some  change  of  voice, "  what 
a  difference  your  coming  makes  to  this  house 
and  to  its  master,  who  also  comes  to  life  in 
your  presence,  I  think.  Can  you  not  under- 
stand me  t"  he  said.  "  Can  you  not  guess 
what,  if  I  dared,  if  I  were  so  presumptuoiLs 
as  to  form  a  hope,  that  hope  would  be  f 

Angelica  was  beginning  to  understand 
this  earnest  gaze,  this  grave,  emphatic  man- 
ner. Lady  W.  had  prophesied  and  prophe- 
sled,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  had  given  hints  be- 
fore now,  and  her  own  heart  had  sometimes 
spoken;  his  beautiful  pictures  had  spoken 
a  hundred  times ;  and  suddenly  Miss  Angel 
turned  round  in  not  unrelenting  consterna- 
tion and  excitement.  With  a  sort  of  flash- 
ing thought  she  pictured  all  future  possibil- 
ities to  herself.  Was  this  quiet,  tranquil 
gentleman  her  future  husband  t  Was  this 
great  lighted  house  her  home  f 

Then  she  thought  of  her  father.  She 
seemed  to  see  him  comfortably  installed  in 
this  sumptuous  and  comfortable  haven. 

She  had  wandered  off  into  this  day-dream, 
and  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  was 
standing  patiently  watching  the  bright  ex- 
pression of  that  smiling  faces  Alas  t  as  she 
smiled  his  heart  failed.  He  could  read  faces : 
that  was  his  trade.  (}ood-will  he  read  upon 
those  smiling  lips,  enthusiasm  In  those  blue 
eyes,  but  not  one  melting  gleam  of  personal 
tenderness  and  feeling,  not  one  relenting 
emotion  of  heart-felt  response,  not  one  an- 
swer to  his  own  strange,  unexpected  throb 
of  heart.  "  I  am  presumptuous,"  he  said ; 
"  and  yet  I  must  persist  in  my  presumption. 
Dear  lady,  tell  me  do  you  understand  me  t 
Can  similarity  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  my 
deep  and  heart-felt  homage,  which  will  nev- 
er be  less  sincere  than  now,  whatever  your 
answer  may  be,  stand  you  in  the  place  of 
those  many  gifts  in  which  I  know  I  am  de- 
ficient T" 

Angelica  blushed  up  crimson,  and  sudden- 
ly began  to  tremble.  Mr.  Reynolds  felt  his 
own  agitation  growing  almost  beyond  his 
control  He  turned  away  to  recover  and  to 
regain  his  calm.  As  he  turned  away  An- 
gelica looked  after  him  with  grateful  eyes. 
Antonio  would  say  she  had  sold  herself  for 
money.  Ko,  no ;  if  she  accepted  him,  it 
would  not  be  for  any  sordid  reason.  He 
must  not  think  such  reasons  influenced 
her. 

"But,  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  have  your  art. 


Is  she  not  your  mistress  f  said  Angelica, 
ooqnettishly. 

"  You  know  my  infirmity :  I  did  not  oatch 
your  meaning,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  imme- 
diately coming  back;  and  when  Angelica 
repeated  her  sentence,  which  certainly  was 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  repeating,  he 
replied,  in  answer: 

"Art  may  be  a  mistress  that  we  painters 
must  be  content  to  worship  with  a  hopeless 
passion.  She  can  not  be  a  wife,  an  equal,  a 
living  friend  and  helper,  answering  to  the 
need  of  our  human  hearts." 

His  tone  was  so  simple  that  it  touched 
Angel  very  much. 

"  But  why  did  you,  then,  think  of  me,  Mr. 
Reynolds  f "  said  she,  with  a  slight  quiver. 

If  Angelica  answered  flippantly,  it  was  not 
because  she  did  not  feel  his  words,  but  be- 
cause some  instinctive  honesty  prevented 
her  from  letting  him  imagine  that  she  had 
any  deeper  feeling  than  that  which  she 
really  experienced.  Compared  to  hi$y  her 
own  feeling  seemed  so  slight,  so  worthless, 
that  she  was  ashamed.  She  stood  looking 
at  him  gratefully,  with  one  of  her  azure 
looks. 

"  If  I  marry,  as  I  suppose  I  must,"  she 
said,  "  I  fear  my  husband  will  have  to  be 
content  with  a  second  place — with  a  third," 
she  went  on,  looking  down  and  clasping  the 
little  velvet  at  her  wrist ;  "  for  I  have  my 
father's  happiness  to  think  of  as  well  as  my 
own.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Reynolds,"  she  said, 
smiling  gayly,  "it  will  be  vastly  more  sen- 
sible to  leave  things  as  they  are." 

Miss  Angel  had  been  honest,  but  I  think, 
woman-like,  she  intended  him  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  an  indefinite  answer. 

He  did  not  quiver  or  show  much  change 
of  manner  when  Angelica  gave  him  her 
bright,  sauoy  denial,  and  yet  to  him  it  seem- 
ed far  more  definite  than  she  had  any  idea 
of.  Reynolds  went  on  quietly  talking — so 
quietly  that  Angelica  asked  herself  in  amaze- 
ment whether  riie  had  dreamed  that  he  had 
proposed.  He  showed  her  one  or  two  pic- 
tures, explained  what  pigments  he  had  used 
for  them,  and  when  Lady  W.  came  in  from 
the  supper-room  with  expressive  looks  and 
eyes  directed  curiously  ujion  the  two,  ho 
waited  till  she  Joined  them,  asked  her  opin- 
ion of  his  picture,  quietly  included  her  in 
the  conversation,  and  then  walked  away 
with  her. 

Angelica  stood  by  the  picture,  looking 
after  them  in  a  strange  and  undecided  state 
of  mind.  She  watched  Lady  W.'s  silk  dress 
shining,  and  Mr.  Reynolds's  sword  swinging 
as  he  walked ;  then  they  Joined  some  of  the 
company,  and  a  burst  of  laughter  reached 
Angel,  standing  alone  by  the  great  easel. 
All  the  pictures  seemed  looking  at  her  re- 
proachfully. "What  have  you  donef  why 
have  you  vexed  our  good  master  t"  they  said. 
"How  kind  he  was!  how  considerate!  how 
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znanly  were  his  words  I  what  a  tme  gentle- 
man he  is  in  all  his  ways  I  What  have  you 
done  f  why  did  you  do  it  f 

Little  Miss  Reynolds  came  flitting  through 
the  rooms,  looking  for  a  handkerohief  she 
had  dropped.  She  found  Angel  still  alone 
in  the  studio,  and  exclaimed,  in  surprise, 
^*  Alone  I  Bless  me,  my  dear !  how  is  this  f 
What  has  happened?  Has  Joshua  made 
the  offer?  With  aU  his  faults,  child,  he 
will  make  a  good  and  faithful  husband." 


''Did  he  teU  youf  said  Angel,  bewilder- 
ed, and  longing  for  sympathy. 

"  Tell  me  I  Not  he,  child.  He  is  as  mum 
as  the  church  steeple  to  me.  Sisters  play  a 
small  part  in  men's  lives.  So  he  has  done 
it,  hey  f  ^  You  need  not  fear  telling  me.  I 
understand  it  alL  Don't  cry,  my  dear;  don't 
cry.  I  have  no  doubt  yon  spoke  very  pret- 
tily, and  Fm  sure  I  don't  know  where  he 
could  find  a  sweeter  wife,"  said  the  little 
old  moid,  looking  at  her  with  kind  eyes. 


A  DREAM. 


Trb  early  moonlight,  fuint  and  meek, 
Fell  in  white  lines  across  her  bed, 

And  turned  to  gems  on  lash  and  cheek 
The  tears  that  had  but  now  been  shed. 

Sleep,  coming  with  the  shadows,  brought 

A  slow  relief  from  grievous  thought. 

It  dulled  the  present  sharp  distress, 
The  sense  of  loss  too  hard  to  bear. 

The  haunting  thought  of  loneliness, 
The  imminence  of  untried  care. 

She  lost  remembrance  of  the  pain 

That  dawn  would  surely  bring  again. 

She  lost  the  world ;  so,  tardily. 
Another  consciousness  was  bom. 

And  then  she  dreamed  that  she  was  free. 
Wandering  bejond  her  life,  forlorn; 

And  soul  and  body  still  were  wed. 

Although  it  seemed  that  she  was  dead. 

Some  mighty  power,  unseen  and  strong. 
Had  cast  her  in  an  angnr  sea. 

She  strove  to  breast  its  billows  long; 
And,  OS  she  struggled  wearily. 

She  saw  a  low  black  line  of  shore, 

With  lights  upon  it,  just  before. 

And,  striving  still  more  urgently. 
She  almost  reached  the  wished-for  land ; 

Then  a  great  ware  rose  in  the  sea. 
And  bore  her  over  rocks  and  strand; 

Rolled  back,  and  left  her  there,  alone 

And  helpless  in  a  land  nnkno^vn. 

But  while  she  lay  there,  torn  and  bruised, 
And  dripping  with  the  chilly  brine, 

She  seemed  to  see,  with  sense  confused, 
The  darkness  round  about  her  shine. 

To  feel  a  touch  that  charmed  all  pain 

From  broken  frame  and  weary  brain. 

And  One  bent  near  with  pitying  face, 
So  grave,  so  gentle,  and  so  sweet, 

So  full  of  promise  and  of  grace, 
Slie  smiled  while  lying  at  His  feet — 

As  homesick  children,  home  once  more. 

Forget  the  grief  that  came  before. 

He  led  her  to  the  inner  land — 

The  night  was  hard  beset  by  day — 
She  was  content  to  hold  His  hand. 


(It  seemed  there  were  no  words  to  ear, 
Because  she  understood  so  well 
Whatever  there  could  be  to  teU.) 

She  saw  the  place  was  glad  and  bright, 
With  welcome  strangeness  heaven-fraught ; 

She  had  not  known  it  by  the  sight, 
And  yet  it  was  not  new  to  thought : 

All  happy  living  tilings  were  there, 

Refined,  to  suit  a  finer  air. 

A  little  bird  flew  from  above 

And  softly  lit  upon  her  bend ; 
She  knew  it  for  a  petted  dove 

She  loved  in  childhood — long  since  dead ; 
The  Christ  smiled,  as  she  spoke  its  name, 
And  said,  *'We  kept  it  till  you  came." 

And  there  were  flowers  and  trees  nnd  sky — 

All  wraiths  of  olden  memory : 
Each  tiny  detail,  far  and  nigh, 

With  some  past  beauty  did  agree. 
Tlie  Christ  said,  '*  See !  they  are  the  same ; 
Wo  kept  them  for  you  till  you  came." 

Then  suddenly  she  heard  a  voice 
Like  some  dear  well-remembered  song; 

It  made  her  veiy  heart  rejoice 
At  comfort  it  had  wanted  long. 

She  knew,  ere  sight  could  satisfy. 

He  she  had  mourned  for  stood  close  by. 

Again  her  radiant  Leader  smiled — 
The  smile  told  more  than  words  conld  sny ; 

"Tou  needed  not  to  mourn,  my  child, 
For  God  keeps  all  He  takes  away." 

Again  He  said,  *'  They  are  the  same ; 

He  kept  them  for  you  till  you  came." 

Then  lived  a  joy  that  naught  can  tell ; 

Delight  that  filled  infinity; 
Love,  with  no  former  parallel, 

And  utter  peace  that  heaven  made  free. 
But,  breaking  through  this  glimpse  of  grnre, 
A  murmur  seemed  to  fill  tlie  place. 

The  vision  faded,  passed  away. 
And  left  the  darkness  blank  and  old ; 

She  saw  the  light  of  dawning  day 
Far  in  the  east,    llie  air  was  cold ; 

The  cock*s  shrill  warning  of  the  sun 

Told  of  another  day  begim. 


&Ms  €mx{  Cjiait 


THE  recent  reception  of  a  liberal  English 
statesman  at  a  fine  club-hoose  in  New  York 
was  the  occasion  of  a  note,  in  a  neat  Italian  band, 
which  tlie  Easy  Chair  received,  asking  if  it  conld 
clearly  explain  why  the  English  gentleman  and 
'  brother  finds  it  so  difficnit  in  this  country  to  con- 
form to  the  conventions  of  dress.  Of  all  people, 
says  the  writer  of  the  note,  the  English  are  the 
most  formally  conventional  in  regard  to  dress, 
and  yet  when' they  are  here  they  constantly  shock 
us  with  their  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  con- 
temptuonsness.  *'0n  the  occasion  to  which  I 
refer,  the  gnest  of  the  evening  explained  that  he 
had  totally  misunderstood  the  character  of  the 
assembly.  He  had  supposed  it  to  be  a  meeting 
of  gentlemen  at  a  political  dub,  and  be  had  come 
as  he  would  have  gone  to  a  London  club."  In 
this  case,  then,  it  was  a  mere  misunderstanding,, 
and  a  natural  one ;  and  how  easy  such  misunder- 
standings of  social  forms  and  conventions  are 
upon  all  sides,  and  even  in  this  happy  land,  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  when  a 
club  in  New  York  proposed  to  honor  a  member 
of  Parliaroent  by  a  receptioji,  its  cards  invited 
the  guests  to  meet  the  Honorable  John  Smith, 
which  would  have  been  the  usual  form  in  speak- 
ing of  a  member  of  Congress,  but  was  wholly  an 
error  when  applied  to  a  member  of  Parliament. 
The  Easy  Chair  therefore  submits  to  its  enlight- 
ened correspondent  that  if  it  was  strange  in  the 
one  case  that  the  British  statesman  should  mis- 
take the  proper  costume,  it  was  equally  strange 
in  the  other  that  a  club  of  American  gentlemen 
should  mistake  the  proper  title  of  their  guest 

But  while  the  erudite  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  has 
mystically  expounded  the  philosophy  of  dress,  a 
little  careful  observation  or  inquiry  will  save  ev- 
ery  man  and  woman  who  is  interested  in  the 
matter  all  chagrin.  It  is  true,  as  the  corre- 
spondent says,  that  the  British  convention  in 
dress,  as  in  so  many  other  things  of  greater 
moment,  is  absolute  and  inflexible.  Herr  Teu- 
felsdrockh cites  from  Bulwer's  Pelham^  a  sacred 
book,  as  he  says,  of  the  dandiacal  sect,  the  sol- 
emn truth  that  it  is  permitted  to  mankind,  un- 
der certain  restrictions,  to  wear  white  waistcoats. 
But  he  could  now  truly  say  of  the  same  sect,  in- 
cluding in  the  term  all  British  "good  society," 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  mankind  to  wear  white 
cravats  at  dinner.  This  necessity,  indeed,  some- 
times occasions  ludicrous  incidents,  for  British 
good  society  requires  that  its  butlers  and  waiters 
wear  white  cravats  also.  At  a  large  and  solemn 
'*  party"  an  inexperienced  American,  who  was 
looking  for  a  waiter,  in  despair  at  all  the  grave 
and  respectable  persons  in  black  clothes  and 
white  cravats  that  surrounded  him,  turned  sud- 
denly upon  his  neighbor  and  asked,  '*I  beg 
your  pardon.  Sir,  but  are  yon  tlio  waiter  ?**  And 
the  gra%'e  neighbor  gravely  responded,  "  No,  Sir, 
I  am  not ;  are  you  ?" 

The  same  fiite  that  imposes  the  dress  suit  and 
the  white  cravat  at  dinner  and  in  the  evening,  re- 
quires that  the  sober  man  of  business  shall  go  down 
town  in  the  morning  in  a  black  frock-coat.  The 
eccentricities  of  shooting-jackets  and  cut-aways 
and  all  the  fancy  coats  are  for  the  conntij  exclu- 
sively. Upon  his  paternal  acres  or  under  his  an- 
cestral oaks,  in  the  Highlands  or  upon  his  travels, 


the  Englishman  of  the  dandiacal  sect  may  wear 
colored  coats  and  knickerbockers,  if  he  will,  and 
ereiy  excess  in  cravats  is  permissible.  This  is  a 
rule  m  that  sect  so  exact  that  if  a  member  is  seen 
in  the  street  in  London  in  a  fancy  coat,  it  is  at 
once  assumed  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  or  from 
the  train,  just  going  to  the  country  or  arriving 
from  it.  These  habits  are  to  *  *  good  society, "  or 
the  sect  in  question,  like  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
members  conform  without  thought,  as  they  do  to 
the  law  of  gravity.  Conseqnendy,  when  the  con- 
ditions are  changed,  as  in  a  foreign  country — let 
ns  say,  for  instance,  that  land  known  to  English- 
men as  *'the  States" — they  are  bewildered,  and, 
without  intention  and  witbont  knowledge,  they 
seem  to  be  the  most  eccentric  of  mortals,  and 
they  are  fortunate  if  they  are  not  considered  to 
be  affronting  the  genins  of  our  institutions,  as 
Mrs.  Trollope  mentions  that  the  spectator  in  the 
dress  circle  at  the  theatre  who  sat  between  the 
acts  upon  the  front  of  the  box  with  his  back  to 
the  pit  was  roundly  hissed  ns  insulting  the  majes- 
ty of  the  people. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  a  young  English- 
man of  the  bluest  blood,  who  had  come  out  to 
hunt  the  buffalo,  seemed  to  expect  to  find  them 
in  every  dining-room  into  which  he  was  asked. 
He  appeared  at  dinners  of  ceremony  in  checked 
trowsers  and  extraordinary  cravats  and  inde- 
scribable coats  and  heavy  shoes,  while  the  na- 
tive beaux  and  belles,  irreproachably  attired, 
looked  at  tlie  guest  of  honor  in  amazement,  un- 
certain whether  to  laugh  or  to  swell  with  indig- 
nation. Had  he  been  asked  to  a  similar  dinner 
in  London,  he  would  have  gone  in  full  dandiacal 
costume,  and  without  a  thought.  It  was  foolish 
to  suppose  he  meant  to  insult  his  host  and  the 
company  here,  and  the  favorite  explanation  of 
his  conduct  was  that  he  was  a  young  British 
pachyderm,  and  did  probably  confound  people 
with  buffalo.  So  also  when  Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere  came  over  to  see  us,  her  disregard  of 
the  convenances  of  dress  was  extremely  distress- 
ing to  tlie  American  cousin.  Staying  at  a  hos- 
pitable and  refined  house,  she  asked  if  they  were 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  being  told  that  full  dress 
was  not  indispensable,  she  appeared  in  a  kind  of 
morning  wrapper.  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  would 
say  that  the  British  lion  is  not  naturally  a  dress- 
ing animal,  or  tactful,  or  flexible  of  mind,  and 
that  when  once  he  lost  the  ruts  of  routine  he  was 
utterly  lost  and  floundered  hopelessly. 

Yet,  again,  how  much  excuse  there  is  for  him 
when  once  abroad  in  the  American  wilds !  In 
a  country  where  dinner  is  always  an  evening 
ceremony,  as  with  the  sect  that  we  are  consid- 
ering, we  may  paraphrase  the  touching  line  of 
the  poem  which  assures  us  that  "  her  heart  and 
morning  broke  together,"  and  say  that  *'  the  sun 
and  frock-coat  set  together."  When  the  sun  setfi, 
no  Englishman  of  the  sect  feels  safe  until  he  is 
in  a  white  crarat  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 
** There  is  safety,"  says  Teufelsdrockh,  **in  a 
iwallow-tailed  coat."  But  what  shall  he  do  when 
the  laws  of  nature  are* disregarded  or  reversed? 
The  best  of  men  may  land  from  the  ship  and  go 
to  dine  with  an  American  family  in  a  country 
where  dinner  is  a  shifting  feast.  They  will,  of 
course,  army  themselves  in  the  garments  which 
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nature  seems  to  prescribe :  snch  is  the  force  of 
custom.  But  if,  as  is  very  possible,  they  do  not 
find  the  host  so  arrayed,  and  if  after  dinner  oth- 
er friends  drop  in,  who  have  dined,  indeed,  but 
whose  coats  and  cravats  offer  no  evidence  of  the 
fact,  what  are  the  best  of  men  to  do  ?  If  they 
are  invited  to  take  tea  in  another  house,  they 
will  properly  reason  that  'Mress"  is  not  expect- 
ed. But  \(,  upon  presenting  themselvea  in 
brogans  and  Tweed  coats,  they  encounter  a  se- 
lect circle  of  swallow-tails  and  white  cravats, 
they  can  hare  no  recourse  but  to  invoke  the 
shade  of  the  lamented  Mrs.  Beeton,  and  pray 
for  light  in  a  dark  world. 

A  noted  Englishman  relates  with  what  agoniz- 
ing doubt  and  trepidation  he  went  to  dine  with 
an  American  friend  in  the  conntiy  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  only  just  out  of  town,  and  he  was 
•o  retnm  after  dinner.  It  was  sacrileige  to  put 
on  a  dress-coat  and  white  cravat  by  daylight  and 
to  make  a  short  trip  in  the  cars,  and  intolerable 
to  think  that,  after  the  awful  ordeal,  it  might  all 
be  unnecessary  and  unexpected.  To  take  a  va- 
lise was  equal  torture,  for  it  might  be  construed 
OS  an  expectation  of  elaborate  dressing  which 
was  not  designed.  The  victim,  therefore,  at  his 
wits'  ends,  compromised  upon  a  frock-coat  and 
black  trowsers — a  combination  inexpressibly  odi- 
ous to  an  Englishman  of  the  strait  sect ;  and  he 
arrived  to  find  his  host  in  a  white  duck  coat  and 
blue  cravat. 

«<But  why,'*  said  a  friend,  *' did  yon  not  ask?" 

"  It  did  not  occur  to  me,"  raplied  the  Briton. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  interrogation 
naturally  occurs  to  the  Yankee,  but  it  does  not 
occur  to  his  British  cousin.  Yet  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  surprise  that  the  English- 
man is  unable  to  discover  a  custom  which  does 
not  exist.  When  he  finds  that  there  is  appar- 
ently no  fixed  celestial  law  of  dress  for  certain 
social  ceremonies  and  occasions,  but  that  every 
man  seems  to  follow  hia  own  sweet  will,  he  too 
naturally  does  what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
It  is  perhaps  our  fault  that,  knowing  the  situation, 
we  do  not  help  our  foreign  friends.  The  youn- 
ger saints  of  the  dandiacal  sect  know  into  what 
perplexity  even  they  may  fall  noon  these  points 
of  convention  and  of  dress.  The  wise.  Teufels- 
drockh,  as  we  saw,  says  that  it  is  permitted  to 
mankind,  under  certain  conditions,  to  wear  white 
waistcoats.  But  what  are  those  conditions? 
There  are  men  now  living  who  remember  when 
a  white  waistcoat  was  de  riguew  at  a  state  din- 
ner, and  also  when  a  white  waistcoat  was  mauvaU 
ton  upon  the  same  great  occasion. 

Nay,  there  are  points  of  similar  importance 
which  are, even  yet  unsettled,  and  which  exer- 
cise immortal  minds.  Whether,  for  instance, 
the  host,  mistrusting  that  some  incautious  or  un- 
knowing guest  ma^  arrive  unclothed  in  white  as 
to  his  neck,  or  with  square  skirts  instead  of  a 
swallow-tail,  shall  himself  wear  a  black  cincture 
about  his  throat,  and  suffer  his  coat  to  present 
the  scow  rather  than  the  swallow,  is  a  problem 
which  still  vexes  the  dandiacal  mind.  Is  it  triv- 
ial and  unworthy  the  thought  of  man  ?  But  con- 
sider what  sanction  consecrates  the  importance 
and  significance  of  clothes.  What  is  a  king  but 
clothes  ?  Your  majesty's  self  is  but  a  ceremony. 
Strip  from  the  head  of  the  ffrand  mtmarque^  as 
Thackeray  liked  to  do,  the  flowing  peruke,  and 
from  his  body  the  velvet  and  lace  and  gold-flow? 


ered  robes,  and  what  a  manikin  is  left !  Or  who 
that  heard  it  has  forgotten  that  racy  and  biting 
analysiif  of  George  the  Fourth  whicfi  Thackeray 
gave  us  from  Dr.  Chapin's  former  pulpit,  with 
his  fingers  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  his  kind 
eyes  twinkling  over  his  spectacles:  ''But  this 
George,  what  was  he?  I  look  through  his  life, 
and  recognize  but  a  bow  and  a  grin.  I  try  and 
take  him  to  pieces,  and  find  silk  stockings,  pad- ' 
ding,  stays,  a  coat  with  frogs  and  a  fur  collar,  a 
star  and  blue  ribbon,  a  pocket  handkerchief  pro- 
digiously scented,  one  of  Truefitt's  best  nutty- 
brown  wigs  reeking  with  oil,  a  set  of  teeth,  and 
a  huge  black  stock,  under-waistcoats,  more  un- 
der-waistcoats,  and  then  nothing." 

How  many  a  pious  pilgrim  hastening  to  Borne 
to  hear  the  exquisite  Miserere  of  All^gri,  and 
pushing  in  the  suffocating  throng  to  the  door  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  has  iMen  turned  back  by  the 
imperturbable  Swiss  Guard,  who  are  nothing  but 
fantastic  clothes-horses,  because  of  the  want  of 
the  dress-coat  of  the  dandiacal  sect  of  civilized 
society  1  If  it  is  comical  that  immortal  beings 
should  insist  upon  swallow-tails  at  dinner,  what 
is  it  that  those  toils  should  be  required  as  the 
condition  of  hearing  the  lamentations  of  tho 
prophets  and  the  expiring  siglis  of  Calvaiy? 
Yet  nowhere  is  the  ''clothes  question**  so  vital 
OS  in  the  church.  It  is  called  symbolism  there, 
and  a  violet  robe  and  a  gray  robe  and  a  red 
cape  and  a  white  stole  are  significant  of  feelings, 
of  hopes,  of  every  range  of  human  emotion.  It 
is  but  another  form  of  the  swallow-tail  and  white 
cravat,  and  von  may  as  wiselpr  sneer  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  lamenting  m  riolet  as  nt  Pel- 
ham  dining  in  a  dress  suit,  or  Lady  Bareacres  in 
arms  to  match. 

Civilization  and  progress  and  modem  ideas 
have  an  effect  upon  the  clothes  question  which 
the  nsthetic  circles  deeply  regret.  Steam  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man  are  destroy- 
ing the  distinctive  costumes  of  classes  of  society 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  so  chief  an  ele- 
ment of  the  picturesque  in  foreign  travel.  Hie 
peasant  of  Berne  or  of  any  Swiss  canten,  the 
Roman  woman  "beyond  the  Tiber,**  the  piffe- 
raro  from  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  shepherd  of  the 
Campagna  have  all  their  costume,  which  marks 
their  position,  and  which  saves  them,  says  the 
romantic  conservative,  from  the  temptation  of 
expense  or  the  discontent  of  social  ambition. 
But  now  there  is  no  remote  settlement  upon  the 
frontiers  of  civilization,  no  miners'  village  at  the 
copper  mines  of  X«ake  Superior,  where  your  Bazar 
does  not  penetrate,  caiTying  the  fashions  of  Par- 
is and  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  sowing  in  innocent 
hearts  and  minds  the  seeds  of  sartorial  unrest 
Yon  have  no  assurance,  he  says,  that  if  you  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  Alaska  or 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  you  will  not  find  the 
woman  cutting  out  ajichu  and  the  man  con- 
templating a  swallow-tail.  And  if  that  be  so, 
we  have  but  another  proof  of  the  significance  of 
clothes.  The^  serve  as  the  signs  and  the  meas- 
ure of  advancing  civilization.  The  progress  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  may  bo 
tested  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  white 
cravats  at  dinner.  Much  of  the  picturesqueness 
of  travel,  the  romantic  conservative  may  not  have 
observed,  springs  from  the  unhappiness  of  the 
world.  "  He  pities  the  plumage,  says  Thomas 
Paine,  in  the  exquisite  metaphor  which  in  itself 
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disposes  of  the  magnificent  wail  of  Barke's  Re- 
flections upon  the  French  Kevolntion — *'he  pit- 
ies the  plumage,  but  he  forgets  the  dying  biixl." 
To  recur  to  the  question  of  our  correspondent, 
and  to  answer  it :  it  is  for  the  Teiy  reason  that 
our  British  brother  has  certain  immutable  laws 
of  dress  in  the  dandiacal  circle,  and  because  we 
hare  not,  that  he  is  so  confused  and  lost  when  he 
falls  upon  our  lawlessness.  The  British  states- 
man in  qnestion  thought  that  he  was  going  to  a 
political  club,  which  was  true,  and  as  in  all  such 
dubs  that  he  knew  full  dress  is  unknown,  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  full  dress  could  be  expect- 
ed. And  as  if  to  confound  the  confusion  Uiat 
exists  among  ns  npon  this  momentous  subject, 
how  many  men,  full  of  generous  hospitality,  at 
whose  table  you  are  as  sure  of  the  feast  of  rea- 
son as  of  the  flow  of  Yquem  and  the  presence 
of  tIiat/rotna^«  de  Brie  upon  which  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  agreed  upon  nothing  else,  was 
agreed  as  the  best  cheese  in  Europe — ^how  many 
such  men,  when  they  ask  yon  to  dinner,  and  von 
say,  *' Dress-coat?"  answer,  and  whirl  yon  into 
space,  "As  yon  choose!"  In  such  a  country 
how  can  the  English  cousin  know  either  when  it 
is  permitted  or  when  it  is  a  duty  to  wear  the 
swallow-tail  ? 

Mo.  TiBBnrs  wishes  that  his  experience  in 
making  New-Year*s  calls  may  be  made  useful 
ns  an  illustration  of  the  deceitfulness  of  appear- 
ances. He  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  do  not 
keep  dogs,  although  he  lives  in  the  country,  and 
who  declines  social  visits  to  persons  who  do.  Mr. 
Tibbins  is,  however,  jnst  and  impartial.  '*My 
friends,  "he  says,  **  shall  not  oompluiii  of  any  ob- 
scurity in  my  conduct.  I  simply  offer  them  the 
alternative,  me  or  your  dog :  not  both.  If  your 
tastes  and  preferences  are  such  that  you  will  have 
large  or  small  animals  lying  within  your  gates, 
yelping  and  growling  at  every  person  who  en- 
ters, smelling  at  ankles,  and  pix>ducing  lively  ap- 
prehensions which  are  not  in  the  least  allayed 
by  calling  the  beast  a  'poor  fellow*  and  remark- 
ing that  he  was  never  known  to  bite — if,"  says 
Mr.  Tibbins  to  his  friends,  *'  these  are  your  pref- 
erences, we  will  not  quarreL  I  respect  your 
idiosyncrasies,  and  I  beg  you  to  respect  mine, 
while  I  embrace  this  occasion  to  mention  that 
among  the  most  prominent  of  mine  is  an  indis- 
position to  have  my  ankles  smelled  at  by  dogs 
of  any  breed  or  of  any  size,  whether  they  are 
poor  fellows  or  not,  and  nn  insuperable  disgust 
with  the  barking  of  beasts  when  I  go  to  make  a 
social  call.  That  it  is  very  selfish  in  yon  or  in 
any  person  to  subject  his  friends  to  sncn  ordeals 
I  do  not  say.  That  I  leave  entirely  to  your  own 
judgment,  only  remarking  that  although  black 
snakes  and  green  snakes  are  not  venomous  rep- 
tiles,  and  are  probably  'poor  fellows,'  I  do  not 
think  that  those  who  delight  in  having  them  coil- 
ing and  gliding  about  their  parlors  onght  to  be 
vexed  with  their  neighbors  for  not  calling.  The 
line  must  be  drown  somewhere,"  says  Mr.  Tib- 
binSk  *'You  may  not  draw  it  nntu  you  come 
to  snakes ;  I  draw  it  at  dogs." 

When,  therefore,  you  stroll  about  the  delight- 
ful country  in  his  neighborhood,  and  mark  the 
abodes  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  and  say  to  him, 
''That  is  a  charming  place,"  Mr. Tibbins  answers, 
"Yes:  he  has  dogs:  I  never  go  there."  Mr. 
Tibbins  was  naturally  very  much  exhilarated  by 


the  hydrophobia  excitement  last  summer,  and 
hoped  at  one  time  that  the  public  feeling  might 
be  carefully  kindled  to  a  general  cmsade  against 
dogs.  "  I  lately  read  in  Mr.  Warner's  letters 
from  the  Nile,"  he  said,  "of  an  African  king 
who  had  never  seen  a  horse  until  Colonel  Long 
came  riding  into  his  capital.  Think,  O  my 
friend,  of  some  happy  isUnd-valley  of  Avilion, 
where  never  dog  barked  londly  nor  was  ever 
seen !"  Of  course  so  severe  a  taste  as  Tibbins's 
in  a  world  so  largely  canine  produces  inconven- 
ience, as  a  dislike  of  butter  in  a  society  which 
holds  to  a  natural  and  necessary  relation  between 
bread  and  butter  will  often  expose  the  dissenter 
to  difficulty.  Such  a  man,  in  a  crowded  and  el- 
egant assembly,  who  at  sapper  has  incautiously 
bitten  a  heavily  buttered  sandwich,  in  the  midst 
of  a  boat  of  badinage  with  youth  and  beauty, 
understands  the  emotion  of  those  who,  with  Mr. 
Tibbins,  dislike  to  have  their  ankles  smelled  at 
by  dogs,  yet  who  suddenly,  within  a  neighbor's 
grounds  and  far  from  help,  perceive  that  a  dog 
is  actually  engaged  in  that  office. 

But  Mr.  Tibbins  went  out  merrily  npon  New- 
Year's  morning,  resolved  at  least  to  pay  one  visit, 
long  neglected,  to  a  neighbor  who  had  become 
his  neighbor  the  summer  before,  who  had  given 
no  signs  of  dogs,  and  who,  as  Tibbins  assured 
himself,  was  much  too  sensible  a  man  to  suffer 
them  about  his  house  or  grounds.  Our  friend 
b^nn  the  day  prosperously,  finding  every  body 
cordial  and  gay,  and  doing,  as  he  thought,  his 
full  share  toward  the  enlivenment  of  each  call. 
At  last  he  came  to  the  new  neighbor's,  nnd  went 
humming  gayly  np  the  neat  plank  walk  from  tlie 
gate,  then  turning  briskly  around  the  house,  put- 
ting it,  as  it  were,  between  himself  and  retreas, 
he  was  advancing  rapidly  toivard  the  front-door, 
whei\  he  suddenly  stopped,  with  a  sickening  sense 
of  betrayal,  as  it  were,  in  the  house  of  a  friend ; 
for  directly  before  him,  within  easy  spring,  so  to 
speak,  lay  a  large  dog  npon  the  door-mat  and 
directly  under  the  belL  He  was  asleep,  and  npon 
perceiving  htm  Mr.  Tibbins,  as  if  upon  tiptoe  for 
silence,  reconnoitred  the  situation.  To  advance 
and  ring  the  bell  was  simple  madness,  for  the 
dog  would  of  course  awake  the  moment  a  fbot 
struck  the  step,  nnd  in  the  confusion  of  sudden 
awakening  and  of  close  quarters  with  an  intruder 
he  would  probably  be  yery  reckless  and  sangui- 
nary, and  not  in  the  least  amenable  to  the  "  poor 
fellow"  blandishment.  Mr.  Tibbins,  therefore, 
without  moving,  looked  at  the  windows,  hoping 
to  see  somebody  looking  out  whom  he  might  with 
beaming  pantomime  summon  to  the  door,  and  so 
save  himself  the  contact  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
evitable. But  there  was  no  one  looking  out,  nnd 
the  closed  windows  seemed  to  him  to  stare  with 
blank  indifference,  so  that  he  says  he  had  had 
before  no  idea  how  cruel  windows  can  be.  It 
then  occnn^  to  him  that  if  he  conld  open  com- 
munications with  the  kitchen,  and  entice  some 
maid  or  man  to  the  door  without  ringing,  the 
difficulty  would  disappear,  because  the  maid  or 
man  would  pacify  the  dog.  But  to  reach  the 
kitchen  required  a  lateral  movement  which 
would  leave  the  enemy  directly  across  his  line 
of  retreat.  Moreover,  any  movement  whatever 
exposed  Mr.  Tibbins  to  die  risk  of  making  a 
noise,  which  would  arouse  the  foe  and  precipi- 
tate the  engagement.  He  therefore  maintained 
his  position,  looking  hopefully  toward  the  kitch- 
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en,  but,  seeing  no  one,  he  reluctantly  held  a  fur- 
ther council  with  himself. 

The  obvious  heroic .  course  was  to  step  upon 
the  piazza  and  ring  the  bell.  But  he  saw,  again, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  touch  the  bell  without 
bringing  himself  close  to  the  dog,  who  would 
then,  of  course,  awake  and  snap  immediately  at 
the  nearest  object,  which  would  be  Tibbtns  his 
leg.  And  what  was  the  possible  use  of  heroism 
under  such  circumstances  ?  He  might  as  well 
advance  and  kick  the  dog.  But  was  the  dog 
asleep?  was  ho  not  dead?  was  he  not — why 
shouldn't  he  be — a  stuffed  dog,  an  old  family 
favorite,  perhaps,  now  placed  upon  his  famil- 
iar resting  spot  as  his  own  monument  ?  This 
thought  cleared  the  prospect  for  a  moment,  but 
instant  gloom  shut  in  again,  as  Mr.  Tibbins  saw 
a  slight  breathing  motion,  and  perceived  that  the 
beast  still  lived.  One  of  the  advantages  or  mis- 
fortunes of  a  New-Year*8  Day  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  is  the  infrequen- 
cy  of  visitors.  To  our  friend  this  infrequency 
seemed  to  be,  upon  this  occasion,  a  misfortune. 
Had  there  only  been  a  merry  group  turning  the 
comer  at  the  moment,  he  would  have  joyously 
joined  it,  and  so  long  as  he  could  see  other  legs 
between  himself  and  the  enemy  his  soul  would 
have  been  at  rest. 

But  his  position  was  peculiarly  solitary ;  nor 
did  any  other  visitor  appear,  and  Mr.  TiLbins 
remained  for  some  time  motionless,  regarding  the 
situation.  There  was  no  sign  of  relieC  As  no 
visitor  came  to  go  in,  so  none  came  oat.  No 
friendly  face  shone  at  the  windows — no  helping 
hand  opened  the  door.  At  any  moment  the  dog 
might  open  his  eyes,  and,  in  that  case,  he  would 
certainly  not  be  content  with  a  sunrey  of  the  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Tibbins,  who  is  no  mean  classic, 
remembered  Xenophon  and  various  other^  great 
and  renowned  commanders  who  retired  in  good 
order  and  not  in  the  least  demoralized,  and 
reflecUng  that  the  sage  truly  defined  prudence 
as  the  crown  of  wisdom,  he  gently  turned,  and 
careful  by  no  rude  noise  to  disturb  the  peace- 
ful slumbers  of  an  innocent  animal  which,  some 
poets  have  suggested,  might  properly  share  our 
heaven,  he  tiptoed  quietly  around  the  house,  and 
rapidly  descending  the  plank  walk,  firmly  closed 
the  gate  behind  him,  and  felt  his  heart  swelling 
with  gratitude  for  a  great  mercy. 

A  few  days  afterward  he  met  his  neighbor, 
and  said  to  him  that  he.  had  designed  to  call 
npon  him  on  New- Year's  Day,  but  that  he  had 
discovered  a  dog  in  the  path,  and  as  he  never 
called  where  dogs  were  kept,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  lose  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  He  then  told 
the  story  of  his  attempt,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  neighbor  broke  into  the  most  prolonged  and 
immoderate  laughter,  and  when  Mr.  Tibbins  had 
ended,  said  to  him,  ''My  dear  Sir,  that  dog  is 
imroemorially  old  and  superannuated,  and  he  is 
blind  and  deaf  and  toothless.** 

''Indeed!;*  replied  Mr.  Tibbins.  "But  he 
might  not  have  been.** 

— ' '  And  yet  I  will  confess,"  he  said  to  the  Easy 
Chair,  later,  "  that  the  incident  is  a  very  pretty 
sermon  npon  the  deceitfulness  of  appearances, 
which  I  respectfidly  offer  to  your  acceptance.** 

It  was  natural  that  an  intercollegiate  contest 
of  brawn  should  suggest  one  of  bnuns.  The 
glories  of  the  regatta  have  shone  so  far,  and 


kindled  so  much  interest  and  emulation,  and 
the  Isthmian  and  Olympian  games  are  so  famil- 
iar to  the  studies  and  imaginatioa  of  scholarly 
youth,  that  when  once  there  was  a  precedent  of 
any  kind  of  friendly  combat,  other  kinds  were 
sure  to  follow.  Recently,  too,  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  of  America  has  renewed  the  life  of  the 
college  in  this  country,  and  superseded  many  of 
the  old  practices  and  reverend  traditions. 

MediiBvalism  has  held  its  own  nowhere  more 
successfully  than  in  the  college  precincts,  until 
a  very  late  day.  The  student  barracks,  nsaally 
bare,  forbidding,  and  inconvenient,  reproduced 
the  conventual  buildings  in  which  the  monka 
led  their  secluded  and  theoretically  studious 
lives.  But  those  conventual  buildings  and  that 
monkish  life  furnished  the  examples  and  prece- 
dents of  erery  form  of  modem  student  life  in 
the  barracks.  Nor  is  there  any  luxury  or  rois- 
tering, any  wassail  or  gayety,  in  college  halls  t(v 
day  which  can  not  trace  itself  back  to  the  old 
monasteries  and  their  denizens. 

Men  of  threescore  and  more  in  this  country 
recall  their  college  as  an  academy  for  the  teach* 
ing  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  algebra,  with  a  worthy 
clergyman  at  the  head,  and  others  of  the  doth  as 
professors:  an  academy  at  which  the  boy  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  was  entered,  and  from 
which  he  graduated  two  or  three  years  before  he 
was  of  legal  age,  and  while  he  was  still  a  boy. 
But  as  communication  with  Europe  became 
more  constant  and  convenient,  and  the  standard 
of  scholarship  and  of  university  life  there  more 
familiar — as  the  favored  young  American  who 
had  graduated  at  homo  went  over  the  sea  and 
returned  after  baring  heard  the  lectures  of  the 
College  of  France,  and  having  known  the  thought 
and  mental  activity  of  Germany  and  England — a 
change  gradually  stole  over  the  character  of  the 
American  college  and  its  curriculum ;  the  idea 
of  a  more  thorough  and  generous  scholarship, 
of  an  adaptation  of  the  college  system  to  tiie  lifi 
and  spirit  of  to-day,  entered  the  academic  mind, 
and  slowly  modified  the  college.  A  great  change 
has  now  been  wrought.  It  is  observable  chiefly 
in  the  system  of  elective  studies ;  in  the  change 
of  the  president  from  an  old  clergj'man  whose 
function  is  teaching,  to  the  young  man  of  ac* 
complishment  and  energy,  who  supervises  all  the 
Interests  of  the  university ;  in  the  wider  range  of 
study,  embracing  all  branches  of  science  as  not 
inferior  in  dignity  and  value  to  the  classical 
course ;  and  in  the  higher  range  of  scholorsbip. 
The  consequence  of  these  changes  is  that  young 
men  rather  than  school-boys  enter  college,  and 
the  college  itself  is  becoming  a  university. 

Of  course  so  long  as  the  college  depends  much 
npon  the  fees  of  students  for  its  support  it  can 
never  expand  into  a  pro|>er  university,  nor  can 
its  standard  of  scholarship  ever  be  lofty.  This 
was  one  of  the  points  which  was  clearly  seen  by 
the  shrewd  mind  of  Ezra  Cornell,  and  when  the 
Wells  Seminaiy  for  Girls  was  opened  in  the  pret- 
ty building  upon  the  bowery  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Cayuga,  he  gave  a  practical  pdnt  to  bis 
speech  of  sympathy  and  welcome  by  saying  that 
he  would  be  one  of  ten  to  subscribe  a  thousand 
dollars  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund. .  Many  of  the 
older  colleges.  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
some  of  the  new,  such  as  the  Cornell,  have  now 
almost  all  the  university  conditions  so  far  as  they 
can  be  arbitrarily  supplied,  although  none  has 
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quite  reached  tbe  ground  upon  which  Agaflsis  in- 
sisted that  such  an  institution  ought  to  be  nlant- 
ed,  and  that  is,  control  by  the  teaching  Dodjr. 
Thej  know,  he  said,  better  than  any  one  else 
the  real  wants  of  the  institution ;  and  if  they  are 
fit  for  their  pUces,  they  can  manage  it  infinite- 
ly better  than  a  board  of  comparative  strangers 
whose  relation  to  it  is  external  and  perfunctory. 

As  the  college  has  thus  ceased  to  be  a  school 
or  an  academy,  the  interests  and  ambitions  of 
the  nnder-graduates  have  extended,  and  the  in- 
tercollegiate contact  of  emulation  naturally  be- 
gan in  the  form  of  manly  sport. .  Modem  thought 
requires  that  the  student  sliall  not  be  a  mere  book- 
worm or  pedant,  but  that  he  shall  have  a  body 
not  nnworthr  the  mind,  and  that  a  puny  Taletu- 
dinarian  shall  no  longer  be  the  type  of  the  col- 
1^^  boy.  Athletic  sports  have  therefore  dis- 
puted attention  with  intellectual  studies.  Ex- 
cess was  easy,  and  the  tendency  has  been  oAen 
foolishly  cultivated.  To  pull  the  best  oar  and 
to  make  the  best  demonstration  or  translation 
were  not  often  practicable  to  the  same  person, 
and  a.  choice  was  therefore  mode,  so  that  stu- 
dents were  divided  into  studying  men  and  sport- 
ing men,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  the  prestige 
of  muscle  seems  manlier  than  that  of  mind.  As 
the  annual  regatta  grew  in  importance  and  re- 
nown, and  came,  as  in  the  last  two  years^  to  have 
a  universal  national  interest,  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  the  hand  might  carry  it  against  the  head — and 
**the  stroke"  of  the  university  crew  distance  in 
tlie  young  imagination  the  **  senior  wrangler"  of 
the  college.  Certainly  no  achievement  in  the 
legitimate  collegiate  course,  no  attainment  in 
the  intellectual  training  for  which  young  men  go 
to  college,  ever  excited  such  vast  and  echoing 
recognition  as  the  triumph  of  last  summer,  for 
instance,  at  the  Saratoga  regatta,  and  it  is  hard- 
ly doubtful  that  the  great  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents would  have  preferred  the  glory  of  that  day 
to  the  proper  honor  of  Commencement. 

The  contest  of  essay  writing  and  oratory,  which 
will  doubtless  enlarge  itself  to  include  scholastic 
examinations,  is  significant,  therefore,  as  a  most 
healthful  reaction  and  assertion  of  the  dignity  of 
inteUectnal  pursuits.  To  win  a  boat-race  in  the 
contest  of  many  colleges  is  good ;  but  to  win  a 
race  in  the  same  contest  in  a  philosophical  or 
literary  exposition,  in  accuracy  of  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  tongues,  in  scientific  re- 
search, or  force,  grace,  and  clearness  of  oratoric- 
al appeal,  is  not  less  good,  and  gives  a  dignity 
to  the  whole  which  must  otherwise  be  lacking. 
The  beginning  made  this  year  was  creditable  and 
auspicious.  It  was  twofold,  consisting  of  essays 
and  orations,  and  the  public  performance  and 
awards  were  made  in  the  Academy  of  Mnsic,  in 
New  York.  The  great  throng  which  filled  the 
boilding  on  one  of  the  stormiest  evenings  of  the 
winter  showed  at  least  the  interest  of  a  large  circle. 
There  was  probably  no  question  in  any  mind  that 
the  orations  were  better  than  the  averoge  Com- 
mencement speech,  and  that  some  of  the  speakers 
showed  the  trae  oratorical  instinct.  Mr.  Bryant, 
amidst  great  applause,  announced  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee  upon  Oratory,  after  ColonS  Uig- 
ginson  had  read  that  of  the  Judges  of  the  essays. 
What  this  committee  saidisindicativeof  the  prom- 
ise and  possible  value  of  these  contests  hei'eafter: 

**W6  woftld  say  In  closing  that  the  average  quality 
of  these  essays  is,  in  our  judgment,  decidedly  above 


that  of  the  usual  college  compositions;  that  they  aio 
generally  marked  by  umplldty,  directneia.  and  mod- 
esty, combiiied  with  a  fair  amount  of  orielnality,  and 
with  great  freedom  from  verbiage  and  baa  taste.  The 
sacceasfHl  essays  on  UtiUtarianlam  are  free  from  all 
mere  conventionalism  or  sectarian  bias,  and  the  suc- 
ceesfol  Shakeqierean  eeaays  show  no  undue  depend- 
ence on  the  French  or  German  school  of  critics.  We 
are,  on  the  wholeL  heartily  pleased  with  the  success  of 
this  first  Interooucgiate  Literary  Competition  in  eeeay 
writing.** 


Ths  Governor  of  New  York  says  that  the 
State  of  which  he  is  Chief  Magistrate  has  about 
four  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  He  is 
therefore  the  chief  of  a  truly  Empire  State.  Yet 
if  he  should  set  out  upon  his  travels  through  the 
country,  he  would  hardly  be  received  by  shouting 
crowds,  nor  would  he  be  regarded  with  singular 
curiosity.  We  have  just  been  considering  the 
importance  of  clothes.  See,  now,  the  value  of 
names.  For  the  governor  of  a  niild-eyed  race 
of  diminishing  people,  numbering  scarcelv  sixty 
thousand  persons,  has  been  twveling  through 
the  country,  and  has  been  regarded  with  great 
interest,  followed  by  crowds,  and  studied  by  curi- 
osity, because  ho  was  called  a  king.  The  Easy 
Chair  chanced  to  encounter  his  Majesty  at  New 
Haven,  whence  he  was  about  to  proceed  in  his 
royal  progress  to  New  Bedford.  He  sat  in  a 
drawing-room  car  placidly  smoking,  while  the 
eager  citizens  of  the  State  of  Sheiinan  and  of 
Trumbull  thronged  the  platform  and  stared 
through  the  window  and  cheei'ed  his  Jdajesty 
lustily  as  the  train  rolled  away.  It  was  a  bitter- 
ly cold  winter  afternoon,  but  at  every  lonely  little 
station  in  the  open  country  along  the  Sound,  and 
between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Thames,  there 
was  gathered  a  crowd,  although  it  was  hard  to 
see  whence  it  could  have  come,  and  men  and 
women  pressed  and  pushed  and  stared,  and  still 
his  Majesty  smoked  calmly  on  and  was  cheered 
upon  his  way.  At  one  station  he  came  out  upon 
the  platform  and  waved  a  saluttf  to  some  very 
pretty  girls,  and  the  welkin  rang  with  the  de- 
lighted shouts  of  the  spectators.  Then  the  royal 
traveler  resumed  his  cigar  and  his  journey ;  and 
when  he  reached  Providence,  red  and  blue  lights 
were  burning  in  his  honor,  and  committees  were 
waiting,  and  an  immense  crowd  stood  hurrah- 
ing and  rushing  and  salutjng  the  majesty  of 
Hawaii. 

The  name  of  King  is  very  soothing  to  the  re- 
publican soul,  for  there  was  certainly  nothing 
but  the  name  thst  commended  this  guest  so 
strongly  to  public  curiosity ;  not  that  he  is  not  a 
worthy  man,  for  that  is  not  questioned,  but  sim- 
plv  that  he  really  has  nothing  but  the  title,  cer- 
tamly  none  of  the  power  and  circumstance  of  a 
monarch.  There  is  a  constitution  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Sandwich  Islands  which  pre- 
scribes that  the  King  may  appoint  his  successor, 
but  the  successor  must  be  approved  by  the  no- 
bles, and  as  the  King  may  name  as  many  nobles 
as  he  chooses,  he  virtually  appoints  his  own  suc- 
cessor. The  revenue  of  the  government  is  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  King  is  paid 
$22,500,  the  debt  is  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  the  government 
for  two  years  do  not  reach  a  million.  Mr.  Nord- 
hoflf*,  from  whose  interesting  book  upon  the  coun- 
try— upraised  by  the  King  as  accurate  and  candid 
— we  gather  these  fects,  says  that  the  government 
is  **mild,  just,  and  liked  by  the  people."    Per- 
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haps  it  was  for  that  reason  that  we  gazed  with 
such  cariosity  at  this  rojol  gaest. 

And  yet  as  the  regal  party  passed  along,  and 
committees  and  high  officers  of  state  and  the 
great  good-natnred  mnltitade  showed  the  King 
every  mai'k  of  honor  and  respectful  interest,  as 
the  ceremonious  dinner  at  the  White  House  and 
the  reception  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  were 
described,  and  as  the  Easy  Chair  even  read  of 


the  courteous  attentions  of  the  New  Yoric  mu- 
nicipality, and  reflected  upon  the  wisdom  that  we 
had  heard  about  the  inferiority  and  proper  place 
of  certain  people  in  this  world,  and  of  the  **  in- 
stinctive*' feeling  of  true  Americans  in  certain 
directions,  it  inwardly  echoed  the  remark  of 
one  of  the  most  philosophical  obsenrers  of  the 
homage,  who  said,  in  amazement,  '*  Great 
Heavens !  have  they  seen  the  color  of  his  fiice?" 


(BM&  Itteraq  IRnarir. 


WE  notice  with  unalloyed  satisfitction  that 
among  the  novels  that  lie  on  our  table  as 
we  write  there  is  not  one  of  the  type  so  common 
for  the  last  few  years,  depending  for  its  interest 
on  ill-assorted  marriage,  matrimonial  infelicities 
and  infidelity,  seduction,  separation,  and  per- 
haps a  tragic  death.  They  are,  with  probably 
one  exception,  pure  and  wholesome  in  charac- 
ter, and  introduce  us  to  scenes  and  personages 
harmless  if  not  absolutely  inspiring.  The  one 
exception,  if  it  be  one,  is  Thomas  Hardt's  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  (Henry  Holt  an4Co.)» 
the  title  of  whicfar  is  interpreted,  we  suppose,  by 
Grav's  line,  * '  Far  from  the  madding  crowd*s  ig- 
noble  strife."  It  is  a  story  of  English  rural  life, 
the  pictures  of  which  are*  drawn  with  consider- 
able artistic  power.  But  the  artist  is  rather  a 
skillful  copyist  than  an  original  student  of  na- 
ture. He  has  studied  the  works  of  George  El- 
iot  to  good  purpose,  but  the  indefinable  some- 
thing in  the  master  is  wanting  in  the  disciple. 
There  is  a  minute  attention  to  detail,  too,  which 
is  possibly  commendable,  but  which  accompa- 
nies a  singular  ignorance  of  or  indiiference  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  objects  in  the  scones, 
which  are  painted,  so  to  speak,  without  perspeo- 
lixe,—Loma  Doone,  by  B.  D.  Blackmobb  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  possesses  a  double  interest — 
that  which  belongs  to  a  series  of  carefully  paint- 
ed pictures  of  life  absolutely  new  to  most  Amer- 
ican readers,  and  that  of  a  story  whose  plot  is 
well  constructed,  and  which  is  not  wanting  in 
fresh  and  vivacious  incident  Tlie  scene  is  laid 
in  the  borders  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  England, 
in  the  wilds  of  Exmoor  and  Bagworthy  forests ; 
the  time  is  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. To  the  accuracy  of  the  author's  scene  and 
character  painting  we  can  not  testify;  but  his 
work  bears  internal  evidence  of  careful  and  con- 
scientious study,  and  the  result  is  certainly  graph- 
ic and  apparently  truthful  The  conflicts  with 
tlie  Doones,  and  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  maiden 
by  the  hero  of  the  novel,  afford  an  opportunity 
for  romantic  incident.  The  story  is  autobio- 
graphical in  form,  and  Mr.  Blackmora  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  very  difilcult  task  of  effectually 
concealing  his  own  personality,  and  preserving 
throughout  his  narrative  that  of  the  story-teller, 
John  Bidd. — Old  Afyddeiton^s  Monof  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  would  make  a  capital  comedietta, 
and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  success- 
fully dramatized.  The  plot  is,  indeed,  artifidaL 
In  Ufe  no  Lady  Laurence  ever  plays  such  a  trick 
as  that  which  is  in  the  novd  so  successfully 
played  upon  the  deluded  expectants  of  the  for- 
tune at  her  disposal.  But  the  trick  is  none  the 
less  entertaining,  and  is  so  wdl  contrived  that 


most  readers  wiU  be  as  surprised  at  the  dinotn- 
ment  as  were  the  actors  themselves  in  the  scene. 
Apart  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  plot,  the  story 
exhibits  marked  power  in  characterization.  Boy- 
den  Keith  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  char- 
acters we  have  lately  met  in  fiction,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  rescue  of  Gabriel  from  his  undeserved 
opprobrium  and  real  hazard  is  a  fine  illustration 
oif  modem  chivalry.  ^2%e  Sign  of  the  Sihfer 
Flagon  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  another  of  B. 
L.  Earjbon's  stories,  who  is  either  the  most 
prolific  of  novelists,  or  else  he  is  obeying  the 
Scriptural  injunction,  and  is  bringing  out  of  his 
treasures  things  both  new  and  old.  It  is  two  love 
stories  twisted  into  one,  with  several  suggestions 
of  others  in  the  minor  characters.  There  is,  in- 
deed, enough  of  raw  material  wasted  in  the  book 
to  make  three  or  four  ordinatT  novels.  Mr.  Far- 
jeon  is  prodigal  of  his  weoltEi,  and  spends  it  as 
though  he  had  confident  fiuth  that  it  was,  as  the 
wealUi  of  genius  always  is,  illimitable.  Only  a 
man  of  quaint  genius  could  have  conceived  the 
strange  fancy  of  the  ghostly  dinner  at  the  Silver 
Flagon,  and  only  a  man  of  true  genius  could 
have  executed  the  fancy  without  passing  the  in- 
visible line  which  separates  the  sublime  from  the 
ridiculous.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Fftrjoon  has  writ- 
ten affords  a  severer  test  of  his  power  than  this 
hazardous  but  successful  fancy. — In  A  Foregone 
Conclusion  (J.  B.  Osgood  and  Co.)  Mr.  W.  D. 
H0WZLL8  writes,  delightfully  of  course,  of  Ve- 
netian life ;  writes  as  one  who  knows  with  per- 
fect familiarity  the  life  which  he  portrays ;  writes 
as  one  who  has  seen  and  studied  the  very  mi- 
nutiflD  of  that  life.  Of  course,  too,  his  work  has 
the  literary  finish  which  belongs  chanusteristic- 
ally  to  him ;  the  polish,  not  of  much  and  long 
artificial  culture,  but  of  natural,  easy  grace.  But 
grace  is  not  power;  and  even  when  we  read  the 
love  scene  between  the  poor  priest  and  Florida, 
the  little  touch  of  the  expiring  fountain  is  some- 
how more  central  than  what  should  be  central — 
the  expiring  heart  of  the  unloved  priest.  Grace 
and  strength  are  surely  not  inconsistent,  yet  the 
strongest  passion  requires  in  the  telling  a  certain 
mggedness  of  expression,  and  the  bitter  conffict 
of  the  priest's  soul  is  something  which  requires 
for  its  fullest  utterance  an  indifference  tol)Mttty, 
and  a  concentration  of  every  thought  and  senti- 
ment in  the  passion  alone.  A  Foregone  Condu* 
sion  is  more  notable  for  its  descriptions  of  the 
external  life  of  Venice  than  for  its  expression  of 
the  internal  life  of  a  priest  in  conflict  between 
human  love  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  rdigioos 
duty. — ^The  Love  that  Xtvec?  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) is  an  old  story  in  a  new  form;  a  stoir 
of  woman's  patient,  heroic,  nnselfish,  snfferitig 
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lore ;  the  story  that  is  as  old  in  its  essential  ele~ 
ments  a^  womanhood,  and  as  various  in  its  forms 
as  the  experiences  of  human  life.     If  love  were 
not  truly  deathless,  the  bitter  experiences  which 
make  up  the  tragic  story  of  Robert  Hirington*s 
fi»t  wife  would  have  tortured  her  love  to  death. 
Indirectlj  the  story  teaches  a  lesson  well  worth 
tlie  leamuig — ^that  heroic  silence  is  a  sacred  duty 
when  sufiering  in  silence  is  the  only  way  in  which 
irremediable  evils  can  be  prevented  from  eztendp- 
ing  their  baleful  influence  into  other  and  inno- 
cent lives.    The  novel  is,  however,  in  no  sense 
a  didactic  one.     It  is  emphatically  dramatic. 
There  is  great  artistic  power  in  some  of  the 
scenes;  the  husband's  recognition  of  the  first 
wife,  for  example,  and  her  touching  devotion  to 
liim  in  his  last  hours  in  her  own  little  cottage.— 
Aiieen  Ferrers  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  an  orig- 
inal novel  in  that  the  authoress  takes  boldly, 
but  with  shrewd  veiling  of  her  purpose,  the  un- 
popular side  on  the  social  question,  nowhere 
so  much  discussed  as  in  and  through  fiction,  of 
the  intermarriage  of  different  classes  in  society. 
Aiieen  Ferrers  finds,  after  five  years  of  education 
in  cultured  and  refined  society,  that  Balph,  the 
bailiff's  son,  has  not  the  life  that  is  congenisi 
with  her  own,  and  that,  not  because  of  conven- 
tional barriers,  but  because  of  real  and  inensdica- 
ble  variations,  the  engagement  must  be  broken— 
for  his  sake  no  less  than  for  her  own.    That 
social  distinctions  are  real,  not  wholly  imaginary 
and  factitious,  is  the  moral  of  this  simple,  quiet 
story.    It  is  one  of  pleasant  scenes  and  charac- 
ters, not  marked  by  anjr  notable  degree  of  power, 
but  by  much  more  of  strong  common-sense  in 
dealings  with  the  problems  of  love  and  life  than 
is  to  be  found  in  most  fiction,  or  even  in  most 
of  life. — After  Darky  and  Other  Stories  (Harper 
and  Brotheni)  completes  the  Illustrated  Library 
Edition  of  Wilkib  Colliks's  novels.    The  en- 
tire set,  fourteen  volumes,  is  dedicated  in  the 
author's  autogn^h  to  **The  American  People." 
Mr.  ColUns's  rare  constmctive  ability  appears 
perhaps  as  characteristically  in  his  short  as  in 
his  longer  stories,  but  not  to  so  good  a  purpose. 
His  peculiar  genius  requires  for  the  evolution  of 
a  plot,  alwap  ingenious,  and  generally  perfect  in 
the  adaptation  of  its  various  parts,  a  larger  space 
than  twenty  or  thirty  pages.    The  short  stories 
which  make  up  A/ler  Dark  would  be  quite  as 
acceptable  without  the  artificial  thread  which 
connects  them.     Few  readers  will  stop  to  pemse 
the  prologneSb    This  volume  completes  the  only 
American  edition  of  the  works  of  the  novelist 
who  ranks  with  the  first  of  living  story-tellers, 
and  in  the  construction  of  plot,  if  not  also  in  the 
portraiture  of  character,  is  without  a  superior  in 
either  English  or  French  literature. 

Four  volumes  of  essays  discuss  firom  different 
points  of  view  certain  phases  of  the  various  prob- 
lems which  concern  women's  health,  usefulness, 
and  happiness.  However  little  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  these  discussions  may  commend  them  to  onr 
judgment,  the  discussion  itself  is  commendable. 
It  is  characteristic  of  a  civilization  which  in  noth- 
ing more  shows  itself  to  be  Christian  than  in  its 
interest  in  and  consideration  for  the  weak,  and 
its  manifold  endeavors,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ele- 
vate woman  above  the  position  of  a  mere  upper 
servant  of  the  household,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
protect  her  womanhood  from  the  assaults  of 
would-be  friends  but  real  fbes,  and  the  perpetui- 


ty of  the  home  which  is  her  castle,  albeit  some- 
times converted  into  her  prison. — Dre$s  Rtform 
(Roberts  Brothers)  indicates  its  character  by  its 
title.  It  consists  of  five  lectures,  by  five  lady 
lecturers.  It  is  the  weakness  of  reformen  al- 
ways to  exaggerate,  both  in  their  own  thoughts 
and  in  their  writings  and  addresses,  the  abuses 
which  they  propose  to  reform.  The  wise  man 
will  not  go  to  the  abolitionist  for  an  impartial 
picture  of  slavery,  nor  to  the  te^iperance  orator 
for  an  impartial  representation  of  the  average  ef- 
fect of  wine  and  wine-drinking.  He  will  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  evils  of  modem  dress  exsg- 
gerated  by  those  who  propose  to  remedy  them. 
The  use  of  flannel  under- clothing  is  general 
among  women,  despite  the  assertion  (pi^^  11) 
that  '^the  lower  extremities  are  covered  more 
firequently  than  otherwise  with  but  one  thick- 
ness, and  that  of  cotton. "  Cloth  gaiter  boots  are 
so  entirely  out  of  fashion  that  the  case  reported 
on  page  13  must  be  regarded  wa  quite  exception- 
aL  Tho  proposed  reforms  also  will  not  all  of 
them  commend  themselves  to  the  common-sense, 
still  less  to  the  taste,  of  women ;  but  the  three 
essential  principles  advocated — ^no  weight  on  the 
hips,  no  extra  weight  of  folse  hair  on  the  head, 
and  thorough  protection  of  the  extremities  from 
cold — are  certain  to  come,  in  time,  into  universal 
adoption,  whether  or  no  the  particular  methods 
of  execution  here  recommended  secure  general 
approbation. — The  Ugly  Girl  Papere  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  are  addressed  to  ugly  girls.  Their 
object  is  to  give  them  some  instruction  for  the 
improvement  of  personal  appearance.  Of  course 
those  who  propose  to  abolish  the  mirror,  and  who 
regard  all  endeavors  after  personal  beauty  as  a 

Sroduct  of  a  reprehensible  vanity,  will  taboo  this 
ttle  Tolnme.  Those  who,  with  us,  think  it  right 
not  only  to  esteem  but  to  cultivate  beauty,  will 
heartily  welcome  it.  The  book  discusses,  of 
course,  complexion,  and  suggests  cosmetics;  but 
a  large  proportion  of  its  pages  is  devoted  tor  a  dis- 
cussion of  more  serious  defects,  such  as  stooping 
and  ungainly  postures,  and  to  counseling  remedies 
which  improve  beau^  by  improving  either  the 
health  or  the  heart,  as  bathing  for  skin  disorders, 
and  a  cheerful  disposition  for  a  wrinkled  and  a 
fretted  face.*— In  Fer  Better  or  Worse  (Lee  and 
Shepard)  **  Jennie  June"  argues  for  the  perma- 
nence of  the  marriage  relation,  and  sets  forth 
those  principles  which,  adopted,  will  make  it  both 
permanent  and  happy.  There  is  not  much  new 
to  be  said  on  this  subject.  But  new  pupils  are 
coming  into  life  to  learn  old  lessons ;  and  the 
old  lessons  of  truth,  love,  duty,  purity,  fidelity, 
Jennie  June  presents  freshly  and  earnestly.  Her 
book  is  a  timely  protest  against  certain  disor- 
ganizing forces  of  modem  thought. — Finally, 
the  Baxar  Book  of  the  Houmhold  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  discusses  household  life  mainly  in  its 
physical  aspects.  Some  features  of  its  opening 
chapters,  on  the  "pairing  of  men  and  women," 
in  which  laws  of  marriage  are  deduced  from 
those  which  govern  the  sexual  relations  of  the 
lower  animals,  belong  rather  to  the  scientist  or 
the  social  philosopher  than  to  the  young  girls 
into  whose  hands  the  book  is  likely  to  fall.  Yet 
here  the  eonittel  is  that  of  common-sense,  though 
we  wish  the  purely  physical  aspect  had  been 
made  less  prominent.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
discusses  the  household  and  its  life.  It  is  con- 
cise and  practical,  covers  too  much  ground  to  nf- 
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ford  much  detail,  and  contents  itself  chiefly  .with 
inculcating  certain  general  principles,  sanitary 
and  moral,  which  it  leaves  the  readers  to  apply 
for  themselves.  While  these  volumes  discuss 
cognate  themes,  and  sometimes  the  same  theme, 
we  may  say  in  general  terms  that  the  first  dis- 
cusses dress  with  respect  to  its  efiect  on  health ; 
the  second,  both  dress  and  habit,  with  reference 
to  their  effect  on  beauty ;  the  thii^l,  homo  life  in 
its  moral  aspects,  not  without  regard  to  its  phys- 
ical ;  and  the  fourth,  home  life  in  its  physical  as- 
pects, not  without  regard  to  its  moral  aspects. 

A  simultaneous  and  seemingly  successful  at- 
tempt is  being  made  in  this  country  and  in  En- 
gland to  rescue  the  name  of  Edgar  A.  Foe  from 
the  odium  in  which  it  has  been  involved,  in  part 
at  least,  by  reason  of  his  nnfortnnate  choice  of  a 
literary  executor.  His  compiled  Works^  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh,  and  edited  by  John  B.  In- 
ORAM,  and  his  Poemsj  pnbliehed  in  tliis  country 
by  W.  J.  Widdleton,  and  edited  by  B.  H.  Stod- 
D  ABD,  are  each  preceded  by  a  biographical  sketch. 
Mr.  Ingram  has  done  his  work  much  more  thor- 
oughly and  elaborately,  and  he  charges  Mr. 
Griswold  not  only  with  carelessness  and  inac- 
curacy, but  with  positive  fahtification.  These 
charges  are  so  far  authenticated  that  if  they  are 
not  responded  to,  the  odium  which  has  hitherto 
been  attached  to  the  unfortunate  poet  will  be 
transferred  to  his  biographer.  Mr.  Stoddard 
writes  more  cautiously,  but  he  apparently  makes 
equally  good  his  assertion  that  Mr.  Griswold's  bi- 
ography is  untrustworthy.  '*  He  knew  Foe,  but 
disliked  him  bitterly.  Foe  made  him  his  exec- 
utor, but  he  had  no  conception  of  the  duties 
which  that  delicate  task  imposed  upon  him.  He 
misused  Foe's  papera  by  using  them  to  his  dis- 
advantage solely.  He  n^lected  to  inform  him- 
self thoroughly  in  regard  to  Foe*s  life.  He  mis- 
stated the  year  and  place  of  his  birth ;  and,  writ- 
ing on  them  after  his  death,  made  no  effort  to 
fill  up  the  melancholy  outline  of  his  last  days." 
Certainly  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  one  less 
naturally  competent  to  write  a  true  portraiture 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Foe  than  such  an 
author  as  Rtifus  W.  Griswold.  The  successful, 
the  assiduous,  but  unimaginative  and  unimpas- 
sioned  compiler  was  utterly  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating a  character  so  moody,  so  sensitive,  so 
curiously  imaginative,  so  nnhappily  passionate, 
and  so  misused  by  his  unfortunate  education  as 
Foe.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
poet's  defects,  and  is  neither  a  eulogist  nor  apol- 
ogist, but  in  telling  us  the  story  of  his  birth  and 
early  Ufe  he  discloses  the  secrets  of  the  poet's 
later  misfortunes.  We  are  sure  he  could  not 
have  been  loved  so  fiiithfully  and  so  jrellif  he  had 
not  been  lovable ;  and  we  lay  down  the  pathet- 
ic story,  with  its  tragic  ending,  impressed  that 
when  the  last  account  shall  be  made  up,  Edgar 
A.  Foe  will  be  ranked  among  those  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.' 

Two  useful  works  afford,  on  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent plan,  a  basis  for  the  study  of  general  history.* 
Miss  Thalhbimeb  follows  her  Manual  of  An- 
cient History  with  a  Manual  of  MedicBval  and 
ifoe/<!ni^AS<ary  (Wilson,  Hinkle,  and  Ck>.).  The 
latter  work  was  more  difficult  than  the  former, 
and  possesses  equally  admirable  characteristics 
— more  difficult  oecause  it  leads  the  writer  into 
eras  about  which  there  not  only  have  been,  but 
''^U  are,  acrimonious  disputes.    The  history  of 


the  Reformation,  of  the  American  Bevolutioiiy 
of  the  French  Revolution,  of  our  own  civil  war, 
all  come  within  the  perioid  of  which  she  treats. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  compact 
form  the  history  of  these  epochs  without  in  ef- 
fect taking  part  in  the  controversies  to  which 
they  have  given  rise.  Her  work,  however,  has 
been  done  with  notable  impartiality,  and  gives 
evidence  of  a  singularly  calm  and  unbiased  judg- 
ment. The  maps  of  both  manniUs,  which  are 
admirable  specimens  of  drawing  and  engraving, 
are  also  separatelv  published  in  a  handy  volume, 
entitled  The  Eclectic  Historical  Atlas.  They 
are  nineteen  in  number.  The  two  volumes  make 
a  concise  and  complete  general  history  of  the 
world  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day. 
We  know  of  nothing  of  its  kind  equal  to  it.  It 
prepares  the  scholar  for  the  study  of  history 
in  detail  by  presenting  first  a  bird's-eye  view.oV 
its  entire  course.  He  who  mastera  it  will  mas- 
ter, as  most  students  do  not,  the  relations  of  dif- 
ferent epochs  and  eras  to  each  other. — Epochs 
of  History,  edited  by  Edwabd  A.  Morris,  M.  A. 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  prepares  for  a 
general  study  cf  history  by  the  opposite  method. 
It  assumes  that  the  student  should  proceed  from 
particulars  to  generals,  that  he  can  not  under- 
stand a  general  history  of  the  world  until  he  lifts 
mastered  the  life  of  some  single  individual  or 
some  single  era,  and  that  when  he  has  done  this 
in  respect  to  a  number,  he  is  prepared  to  take  the 
bird's-eye  view,  in  which  these  special  sabjects 
of  his  study  will  take  their  approximate  place. 
The  four  volumes  before  us,  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  treat  respectively  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York, 
the  Crusades^  and  the  Era  of  the  Frotestaot  Rev- 
olution. They  appear  to  be  well  executed,  and 
their  arrangement  makes  them  convenient  for 
reference.  .  We  particularly  commend  the  latter 
of  the  four  volumes  for  the  breadth  of  its  con- 
ception and  portraiture  of  a  movement  which  it 
appropriately  terms  the  **Frotestant  Revolution," 
and  particularly  for  its  exposition  of  the  revival 
of  learning  which  accompanied, the  religious  ref- 
ormation, and  of  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  re- 
formers. Whichever  theory  of  study  be  adopt- 
ed, these  Tolnmes  will  prove  useful,  on  the  one 
theory  the  Manual,  on  the  other  Epochs  of  His- 
torift  serving  as  an  introduction  to  its  fellow. 

A  Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge/or  Pop- 
ular and  Professional  use;  comprising  Jnll  In^ 
formation  on  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Eeclesi^ 
astical  Subjects, .  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Ltm an 
Abbott, assisted  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Comakt,  D.D. 
(Harper  and  Rrothers).  This  valuable  work 
answera  well  to  its  title,  and  admirably  fulfills 
the  design  of  its  editors,  which  was  "  to  furnish 
information  on  all  Biblical  and  religious  topics  in 
a  clear,  compact,  and  popular  form. "  We  have 
kept  it  experimentally  on  our  table  for  some 
weeks,  during  which  we  have  made  it  a  point  to 
consult  it  on  every  subject  within  its  range  on 
which  we  needed  definite  and  particular  knowl- 
edge. The  residt  has  been  that  we  have  been 
furnished  by  it,  in  a  fbw  paragraphs^  with  facts 
and  opinions  for  which  we  should  otherwise  hare 
bad  to  refer  to  many  different  volumes.  Thus 
having  occasion  to  consult  the  article  *'Colos- 
sians,"  we  found  here  the  gist  of  all  that  AUbrd 
has  given  in  his  prolegomena  to  the  epistle  ad- 
dres^  to  the  Colossians,  together  with  the  sali- 
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ent  points  of  tho  articles  in  Smith  *nd  Kitto  on 
Uie  same  subject,  and  all  within  the  compass  of 
a  page  and  a  hatf.  The  editors  have  winnowed 
well  the  labors  of  their  predecessors  in  the  differ- 
ent fields  of  their  inquiry,  and  the  gain  to  the 
reader  in  these  days,  when  so  much  has  to  be 
done  in  so  little  time,  is  immense.  The  book 
combines  the  diaracteristics  of  Smith's,  Fair- 
bairn's,  and  Kitto's  dictionaries,  and  adds  of  its 
own  an  ecclesiastical  department,  which  renders 
it  Tirtnallj  a  dictionary  of  religions  denominar 
tions,  as  well  as  a  hand-book  to  the  Bible. 
Where  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  editors  is  remarkable,  though  we 
have  detected  here  and  there,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  summary  of  the  history  of  Scotch  Presbv- 
terianism,  a  slight  error  both  in  date  and  in  sub- 
stance. The  first  secession  was  in  1732,  not  in 
1712,  and  was  the  result  not  of  a  volnntary  with- 
drawid,  but  rather  of  the  suspension,  if  not  ex- 
pulsion, of  the  seceders.  These,  however,  are 
small  matters,  and  do  not  appreciably  affect  the 
▼alne  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  For  those  who 
wish  to  get  in  a  brief  compass  the  results  of 
modem  scholarship  and  criticism  on  all  Biblical 
and  theological  questions  we  do  not  know  a  bet- 
ter book^  It  will  be  invaluable  to  Sabbath-school 
teachers  and  students  generally. 

A  very  entertaining  volume  of  travels  is  a 
BambU  Mound  the  World,  by  Monsieur  le  Baron 
de  HQbner,  translated  by  Lady  Hbrbbbt  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.).  He  left  Queenstown  on  the 
14  th  May,  1871,  to  cross  the  American  conti- 
nent and  study  the  reforms  progressing  in  Japan 
and  resisted  in  China,  and  reached  Marseilles  on 
the  10th  Janoai^,  1872.  We  doubt  whether 
the  most  enterprising  Yankee  could  succeed  in 
**  doing"  an  equal  amount  of  the  world  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time.  *'  On  my  road,"  he  says, 
**  I  mean  to  amnse  myself,  that  is,  to  see  all  that 
is  enrious  and,  to  me,  new,  and  every  evening  I 
shall  note  down  in  mv  journal  what  has  been  told 
me  during  the  day.  The  reader  will  not  ex- 
pect from  such  a  purpose  any  thing  but  a  super- 
ficial book  of  travels.  Superficial  it  certainly  is, 
but  lively,  entertaining,  in  a  manner  instmctive. 

BBIEFEB  KOnCSa 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  in  Pamassitg, 
edited  by  Ralph  Waldo  Embrsov  (J.  R.  Os- 
good and  Co.),  is  the  preface.  In  this  Mr.  £lm- 
erson  gives  in  a  wonderfully  compact  form  a  re- 
markably suggestive  critique  on  poetry  and  the 
great  poets.  Chancer,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Uerrick,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Tennyson, 
are  characterised,  each  in  a  paragraph  which  pre- 
sents the  features  of  the  poet  all  the  more  strong- 
ly because  in  words  so  few.  The  volume  itself 
is  no  ordinary  compilation.  It  is  a  growth  of 
years.  It  took  its  origin,  the  author  tells  us, 
from  an  '*  old  habit  of  copying  any  poem  or  lines 
that  interested  me  into  a  blank-book."  Thus  this 
compilation  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  long 
scrutiny  and  careful  sifting — that  sifting  which 
time  only  can  give— *bnt  also  that  of  being  a  se- 
lection by  a  critic  of  such  rare  discernment  as 
Mr.  Emerson.  The  arrangement  of  matter  is 
topical,  not  alphabetical,  which  is  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. There  is,  however,  a  complete  table 
of  contents,  an  index  of  authors,  and  an  index 
of  first  lines. — Hera  are  three  volnmes  of  poems 
for  the  children — IauU  Songs^  by  Mrs.  £.  L. 
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FoLLBN  (Lee  and  Shepard) ;  Rhifmet  and  Jin- 
gles, by  Mart  Mapks  Dodob  (Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, and  Co.) ;  and  Childhood  Songe,  by  Lucr 
Labgom  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.).  Mrs.  Follen*s 
Little  Songs  are  childhood  classics.  *' Kitty  in 
the  Basket"  and  "The  Three  Little  Kittens"  are 
almost  as  well  known  among  the  children  as  any 
of  the  more  ancient  melodies  of  Mother  Ooose 
herself.  These  may  he  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
volume,  which  is  one  of  simple  rhymes,  charm- 
ing to  the  little  ones  from  their  very  simplicity. 
The  Ulnstrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
volume.  Rhymes  and  Jingles,  a  larger  volume, 
covers  a  larger  range.  StUl  it  is  almost  wholly 
a  book  for  young  children.  It  is  full  of  queer, 
quaint  fancies,  abounding  with  humor,  but  with- 
out much  sentiment  or  pathos.  Childhood  Songs, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  address  themselves  to 
older  readers.  The  mothers  will  read  them  with 
quite  as  much  interest  as  will  their  children.  They 
are  true  poems,  embodying  less  of  fancy  but  more 
of  sentiment  than  Rhymes  and  Jingles,  and  con- 
taining much  that  is  tender  and  truly  beautiftil. 
The  first  two  books  will  amuse,  the  third  will  de- 
velop ;  the  first  two  will  be  the  more  attractive  in 
the  reading,  the  third  will  be  sweeter  in  the  memo- 
ry.— We  do  not  wonder  after  reading  The  Circas' 
jian  Bog  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Go.)  that  the  author, 
MiCHAiL  Lbrmbhtoff,  should  have  been  un- 
popular with  the  Russian  court  A  more  fervent 
and  impassioned  outcry  for  liberty  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  in  literature.  Mr.  Conant,  to 
whose  translation  the  American  public  is  indebt- 
ed for  this  verdon  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  one  of  Russia's  most  famous  poets, 
tells  us,  in  the  introduction,  that  Lermentofi'  has 
been  compared  with  Byron.  The  comparison, 
if  this  simple  story  be  any  test  of  the  Russian's 
genius,  is  by  no  means  fair  to  him ;  for  impas- 
sioned though  it  be,  there  is  nothing  morbid  in 
it,  nothing  that  will  not  find  its  answer  in  the 
heart  of  every  reader  who  truly  loves  liberty 
for  himself  or  others,  and  who  is  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  bitterness  of  soul  with  which  the  caged 
Urd  beats  against  the  gilded  wires  of  its  com- 
fortable cage.  Of  course  we  can  not  answer  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  which  is  from 
a  German  version  of  the  original,  but  in  a  re- 
markable degree  it  combines  the  rugged  language 
of  impassioned  earnestness  and  the  rhythmiral 
smoothness  of  polished  verse. — It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  versification  and  deprecate  the 
morals  of  Brbt  Habtb's  poetry.  The  Echoes 
of  the  Foot-Hills  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  are 
distinguished  by  both  the  beauty  in  form  and  the 
fiUsehood  in  substance  which  characterize  his 
prerions  poems.  No  genius  can  make  true  po- 
etry of  such  a  story  of  crime  as  '*  For  the  King," 
or  ennoble  the  drunken  negligence  of  the  peon 
engineer  by  depicting  his  late  endeavor  at  atone- 
ment. The  charity  that  covera  such  sins  with  a 
robe  of  poetic  bwu^  is  not  Christian  charity. 

The  real  forcefnlness  in  Rev.  T.  Db  Witt 
Talmaob'b  Sporu  that  Kill  (Harper  and  Broth- 
era)-— and  no  one  who  reads  the  book  or  who 
recalls  the  sensation  produced  by  the  original 
preaching  of  the  sermons  will  question  that  they 
are  forceful — consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  vigorous  expression  of  a  gathered  but  long- 
pent-up  moral  sense.  That  Mr.  Talmage  will 
abolish  the  theatre  he  certainly  does  not  ex- 
pect, and  perhaps  does  not  even  desire.    That 
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the  discnssion  which  he  has  been  the  occasion, 
not  the  cause,  of  provoking  will  do  something 
toward  driving  from  the  boards  the  prurient 
dramas  of  late  so  saccessfol  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  this  little  volume  will  be  welcomed  even  by 
those  who  dissent  from  its  extreme  conclusions, 
and  whose  literary  taste  is  outraged  by  its  some- 
times too  vigorous  rhetoric. — Whether  Modem 
Chrittianity  a  Civilized  Heathenigmy  by  the. au- 
thor of  A  Fight  at  Dame  Europa'e  School  ( Will- 
iam  F.  Gill  and  Co.)f  is  intended  as  a  satire  on 
Christianity,  or  on  its  corruptions  and  the  world- 
liness  and  selfishness  which  assume  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  as  a  cover,  is  not  clear.  As 
a  satire  on  the  shams  and  hypocrisies  of  society 
it  is  trenchant,  and  at  least  some  justification  is 
made  out  for  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  the 
book,  that  modem  Christianity  is  a  civilized  hear 
thenism.  But  in  depicting  the  life  which  he 
satirizes  the  author  exhibits  much  greater  pow- 
er than  in  comprehending  the  life  which  Christ 
came  to  inspire,  or  in  setting  forth  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  professed  disciples  of 
Christ  in  maintaining  it.  That  the  Hindoo  hea- 
then should  utterly  pervert  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  strange ;  that  he  should  accept  for 
bis  theory  of  life  the  crude  philosophy  and  cruder 
rhetoric  of  some  of  the  less  intelligent  of  Christ's 


followers  is  quite  according  to  the  natural  order 
of  things.  But  the  author  does  so  in  his  prefiice ; 
and  this,  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  assumes  to 
set  the  world  right  in  its  misapprehensions  of 
Christianity,  is  inexcusable. — Chrittianity  and 
Science  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers)  is  an  un- 
fortunate misnomer  of  the  book  which  it  entitles, 
which  is  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  New 
York  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Pbaboot  on  the  Ely  founda- 
tion of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  lectures  being  to  set  forth  the  authen- 
ticity and  credibility  of  the  Scripture  miracles 
and  prophecy.  The  relations  of  Christianity  to 
modem  science  are  not  discussed.  While  not 
presenting  any  thing  especially  new,  these  lect^ 
ures  put  the  arguments  for  historical  Christianity 
in  a  clear  and  compact  form,  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  a  minute  scholasticism  which  they  are 
too  often  compelled  to  carry. 

John  PaiU's  Book  (Colunibian  Book  Company) 
is  avowedly  made  up  of  his  previous  contribu- 
tions to  the  newspaper  press,  put  together  with 
little  or  no  pretense  of  arrangement.  They  are 
labeled  on  the  title-page,  *' moral  and  instruct- 
ive," but  this  must  be  because  they  are  not  im- 
moral nor  debasing.  The  volume  is  reallv  600 
pages  of  fun,  most  of  it  belonging  to  the  oraer  of 
burlesque,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  to  the  order  of 
grotesque,  but  all  of  it  good-natured  and  hearty. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRBSa 

IN  Astronomy^  we  have  to  note  during  Decem- 
ber the  gratifying  success  of  most  of  the  par- 
ties dispatched  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 
Many  of  these  have  not  been  heard  from,  but, 
thanks  to  the  great  extension  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication, enough  is  known  to  warrant  astron- 
omers in  expecting  most  satisfactory  results  when 
the  observations  shall  have  been  finally  discussed. 
The  exact  amount  of  work  done  at  each  station 
is  not  yet  known,  but  only  that  of  the  eight 
American  stations.  All  those  heard  from  have 
had  weather  good  enough  to  obtain  at  least  fair 
observations.  Professor  Hall,  U.S.N.,  at  Wla- 
diwostok,  Siberia,  observed  all  of  the  contacts, 
and  obtained  a  small  number  of  photographs ; 
Mr.  Davidson,  United  States  Coast  Survey,  at 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  observed  three  of  the  contacts 
Cboth  the  internal  oontacu),  and  obtained  pho- 
tographs; Professor  Watson,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity)  at  Pekin,  China,  has  not  been  heard 
from,  but  no  fears  are  entertained  fbr  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party  on  account  of  clouds,  as  Pekin 
has  an  unusually  clear  winter  atmosphere.  If 
one  of  the  dust-storms  which  occasionally  occnr 
at  this  point  has  not  interfered  with  the  work, 
we  may  count  on  good  results  from  Pekin.  Pro- 
fessor C.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  is  at^ 
tached  to  this  party,  and  is  the  only  American 
who  will  attempt  the  observation  of  the  spectro- 
scopic contacts.  It  may  be  noted  that  Profess- 
or Watson  in  his  leisure  moments  resumed  his 
accustomed  habit  of  discovering  asteroids,  and 
on  October  10  found  one  of  the  eleventh  magni- 
tude, observations  of  which  he  has  transmitted 
to  America.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  first  as- 
teroid discovered  in  China,  and  will  receive  the ! 


number  188.  The  English  parties  in  Egypt  and 
India  seem  to  have  had  good  success,  and  we 
may  infer  from  the  meagre  telegrams  which  have 
reached  us  that  only  five  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
Russian  parties  have  been  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Of  the  fiench  and  German  expeditions  little  ia 
known,  llie  observations  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere seem  to  have  been  generally  more  full 
than  was  expected.  Professor  Harkness,  U.S.N.y 
having  taken  at  Hobart-Town,  Tasmania,  lift 
photographs,  while  Professor  Peters  secured  247. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  obtained  observations 
of  the  contacts  or  not.  From  the  American, 
English,  and  German  parties  on  Keiiguden  Isl- 
and nothing  will  be  heard  until  their  arrival  at 
some  port  homeward  bound. 

M.  Violle  has  recently  published  the  resulta 
of  some  further  researches  on  the  effective  tem- 
perature of  the  sun  and  upon  the  true  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  solar  surface.  His  results  are 
of  much  interest,  in  yiew  of  the  widely  yarying 
conclusions  at  which  various  astronomers  and 
physicists  have  arrived.  He  defines  the  trae  tem- 
perature of  the  sun  to  be  '*  the  temperature  which 
must  be  posseiised  by  a  body  of  the  same  appar- 
ent diameter  as  the  sun,  in  order  that,  endowed 
with  an  emissive  power  equal  to  the  mean  emi*- 
sive  power  of  the  solar  surface,  it  may  emit  in 
the  same  time  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  the 
sun."  Allowing  the  assumption  that  the  mean 
emissive  power  of  the  sun  is  sensibly  equal  to 
that  of  steel  in  fusion,  M.  Violle  condndes  that 
the  true  temperature  of  the  sun  is  2000''. 

The  last  bright  comet  (Coggia*s)  has  likewise 
been  attentively  observed,  and  Mr.  A.  Cowper 
Riuiyard,  F.R.A.S.,  from  his  observations  haa 
been  led  to  the  inference  that  this  comet  is  cer- 
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tainly  not  entirely  composed  of  incandescent  gas. 
If  it  were  merely  a  fine  dost  dispersing  the  sun's 
rays,  we  should  expect  its  light  to  1^  strongly 
polarized.  Fh>m  the  absence  of  poliurisation 
Mr.  Kanyard  concludes  that  either  the  fine  dust 
is  incandescent,  or  that  the  individual  particles, 
be  they  solid  or  liquid,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  portions  of  the  tail,  are 
large  compared  with  the  wave  length  of  the  light. 

Mr.  Christie,  first  assistant  in  the  Royal  ()b« 
serratory  at  Greenwich,  has  also  published  his 
spectroscopic  obserrations  on  Coggia*s  comet. 
He  has  compared  its  spectrum  with  that  of  diox- 
ide of  carbon,  in  the  manner  first  adopted  by 
Huggins.  The  spark  was  obtained  from  an  in- 
duction coil,  without  the  use  of  a  Leyden-jar, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  spectra  of  the 
carbon  and  of  the  comet  were  very  similar.  In 
the  spectrum  of  the  comet  two  bright  bands  were 
found  on  ereary  occasion  to  be  sensibly  coincident 
with  the  two  brighter  bands  of  the  dioxide  of 
carbon.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  coma  gave  in 
addition  to  these  bands  a  faint  continuous  spec- 
trum. The  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  was  contin- 
uous, but  it  appeared  to  contain  numerous  bright 
bands,  and  three  or  four  dark  lines  were  seen  on 
serersl  occasions.  Of  these  one  appeared  to  lie 
between  D  and  E,  another  on  the  blue  side  of  6, 
and  a  third  near  F. 

As  a  contribution  to  physical  astronomy,  Mr. 
Knobel  gives  a  series  of  twenty-four  drawings  of 
Jupiter,  made  between  February  17  and  June  I, 
1874.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Lohse,  assist- 
ant at  the  observatory  at  Bothkamp,  is  making 
a  similar  series,  and  that  ho  intends  to  submit 
all  published  drawings  to  a  thorough  discussion, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  laws  of  the  winds 
which  mast  produce  the  rapid  changes  observed 
on  the  sarfiuie  of  Jupiter. 

In  Nature  for  December  8, 1874,  we  find  an 
account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Koysl  SocieQr 
of  Victoria  for  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Australia  is  taking  an  active  part 
in  astronomical  research.  Mr.  Ellery,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Melbourne  Observatory,  gives  an 
account  of  the  great  reflector  ^fbur  feet  specu- 
lum) mounted  there,  and  says  tnat  although  his 
hopes  were  not  fully  realized  in  regard  to  it,  it 
equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  any  other  of  its  size. 

The  nebula  in  Argils,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  variable,  has  been  examined  by  both 
Elleiy  and  his  predecessor,  Le  Sueur,  and  al- 
though a  comparison  of  the  drawings  of  these 
gentlemen  indicates  a  vast  change  in  it,  yet  there 
are  reasons  for  supposing  the  change  to  have 
been  not  so  enormous.  Mr.  £llery*s  original  re- 
port will  be  looked  for  with  eagerness,  m  the 
whole  question  of  the  change  in  this  or  any  oth- 
er nebula  appears  to  be,  as  yet,  unsettled. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  has  given  in  this  volume  of 
Proceedings  a  diagram  of  the  small  stars  near 
Sirins.  He  finds  eight  small  companions  within 
eighty-two  seconds  of  are  (estimated  from  a  copy 
of  his  drawings)  of  the  large  star. 

We  shall  look  to  the  large  telescopes  of  this 
country  to  confirm  or  controvert  this  discovery. 
We  have  at  least  four  which  should  show  some 
of  these  faint  companions. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  binarv  stars 
of  short  period  is  70  Opkiuckiy  and  its  orbit  has 
been  frequently  calculated,  not  without  show- 
ing annoying  discrepancies  between  theoiy  and 


observation.  Sir  John  Herschel,  Encke,  Bes- 
sel,  Powell,  Jacob,  and  others  have  published 
elements  of  this  orbit,  difiering  largely  in  the 
most  interesting  element,  viz.,  the  time  of  revo- 
lution, which  varies  from  73  years  (Encke)  to 
112  years  (Jacob). 

Af.  Flammarion  has  recently  published  his  re- 
searches on  this  orbit,  which  were  undertaken 
at  a  fortunate  time,  as  the  star  has  completed  a 
whole  revolution  since  its  discovery  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Herschel  in  1779,  and  he  finds  its  period  to 
be  92. 77  years.  Admitting  the  parallax  of  this 
star  to  have  been  exactly  determined  (0.168'0,  its 
distance  from  the  earth  is  1,400,000  times  that 
of  the  sun ;  the  distance  between  the  two  com- 
ponents of  the  binary  star  is  a  little  less  than  the 
distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun ;  the  velocity 
of  the  star  in  its  orbit  is  about  80,000  feet  per 
second  (nearly  six  miles),  which  is  about  one 
and  one-half  times  greater  than  Neptune's  orbit 
velocity ;  and  the  mass  of  the  two  stars  is  about 
three  times  that  of  our  sun.  These  results  are 
probably  good  approximations  to  the  troth,  and 
they  show  that  our  double-star  observers  may 
well  give  some  of  their  attention  to  making  a 
few  good  measures  each  vear  of  this  binary. 

Dr.  Carl  Behrmann  has  recently  had  pub- 
lished his  atlas  of  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  between  the  south  pole  and  twenty  degrees 
of  south  declination,  including  2344  stars.  It 
contains  7  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  21  of  the 
second,  56  of  the  third,  123  of  the  fourth,  468 
of  the  fifth,  1664  of  the  sixth,  with  20  nebula, 
cumuli,  and  variable  stars.  The  whole  work  was 
completed,  so  far  as  observation  was  conceroed, 
in  less  Uian  ten  months,  and  it  is  largely  com- 
piled from  the  older  star  catalogues.  One  evi- 
dence of  the  short  time  spent  on  its  preparation 
is  that  the  author  notes  but  four  variable  stars. 
It  is,  however,  valuable  as  the  best  southern  at- 
las extant. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  just  published 
a  most  important  research  in  theoretical  astron- 
omy, by  l^fessor  Newcomb,  U.S.N.,  ''on  the 
general  integrals  of  planetary  motion,"  which  is 
an  elabomtion  of  novel  methods  first  proposed 
by  him  in  two  papers  previously  published.  It 
is  a  general  and  fundamental  statement  of  the 
position  of  theoretical  astronomy  in  regard  to  its 
most  important  problems,  and  leads  to  several 
general  theorems  of  the  greatest  value. 

We  may  mention  in  this  connection  that  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  is  now  in  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  experiments  on  various  kinds  of 
optical  glass,  with  the  view  of  selecting  the  most 
fit  to  be  used  in  the  constraction  of  the  great  tel- 
escope to  be  erected  on  some  elevated  point  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  The  great  lib- 
erality of  Mr.  Lick,  of  San  Francisco,  appears  to 
be  supplemented  with  scientific  caution  on  the 
port  of  his  advisers,  and  the  astronomical  world 
can  reasonably  hope  that  science  may  receive 
great  benefits  from  his  magnificent  gift. 

The  attention  of  all  interested  in  Geology  has 
been  directed  within  the  last  two  months  to  the 
explorations  of  Professor  Marsh  in  the  Mauvaises 
Torres,  south  of  the  Bhick  Hills.  The  account 
of  the  professor's  intercourse  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  exposures  endured  by  his  party  in  their 
search  for  "bones,"  has  already  been* given  by 
the  daily  papers,  and  forms  really  a  most  inter- 
esting and,  in  some  features,  amusing  story.    Of 
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the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  we  haye  as  \ 
yet  only  the  general  accoant  (^mmcoa  Jonrmal 
of  Science)  of  the  immense  lake  basins  of  tertiary 
age  extending  fiir  to  the  sonth  and  east  of  the 
Black  Hills.  A  description  of  the  extinct  fanna 
of  this  region,  including  most  conspicuously  the 
huge  Brontotheridn,  can  be  given  only  when  the 
large  amount  of  material  accumulated,  and  now 
in  New  Haven,  has  been  thoroughly  studied. 

The  geological  occurrence  of  the  diamonds  of 
South  Africa  has  been  often  described,  but  some 
new  points  of  interest  are  brought  out  in  a  recent 
paper  read  before  the  Greological  Society  of  Lon* 
don  by  Professor  Maskelyne  and  Dr.  Flight. 
They  have  found  the  rock  at  Dn  Toit's  Pan  and 
other  simibn*  diggings  to  have  a  soft,  decomposed 
character,  consisting  of  a  soapy  steatite-like  mag- 
ma, with  a  hydrated  bronzite,  crystals  of  new 
vermicnlite  mineral,  called  Vaalite,  opaline  sil- 
ica, and  other  non-essential  constituents.  This 
rode  has  been  extensively  metamorphosed  and 
fractured,  and  in  many  places  broken  through  by 
dikes  of  an  iffneoas  diorite.  It  is  asserted  that 
'^  the  diamonat  occwr  more  plentifiUly^  if  not  ex- 
chmvefyf**  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  dikes,  or 
near  them  in  the  strata  of  the  hydrous  rock 
through  which  the  igneous  material  has  been 
ejected.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  the  vrriters 
urge  the  distinctive  character  of  the  diamonds  in 
different  localities,  and  their  sharp,  unabraded 
character.  How  the  diamonds  have  been  form- 
ed can  hardly  be  explained,  though  it  is  a  point 
of  considerable  interest,  if  it  may  be  accepted, 
that  the  metamorphosed  bronzite  rock,  possibly 
at  places  of  its  contact  with  carbonaceous  shales, 
was  the  original  home  of  the  diamond. 

Geologists  as  well  as  metallurgists  are  much 
interested  in  the  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  a  rich  deposit  of  copper  ore  in  New  Mexico, 
principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Mountain 
Indian  Reservation,  the  mass  being  apparently 
almost  inexhaustible,  while  the  ease  of  smcdting 
and  reducing  is  very  great. 

The  geological  surveys  of  States  continue  to  be 
prosecuted,  althongh  field  work  in  most  of  them 
is  suspended  for  the  winter.  A  valuable  docu- 
ment has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Brodhead,  State  Creolo^t  of  Missouri,  contain- 
ing a  great  deal  of  information  in  reference  to 
the  industrial  resources  of  that  State,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  very  rich  in  many  valuable 
minerals. 

Geography. — ^Nothing  of  special  importance  i 
this  department  has  come  to  light  since  our  last 
record,  although  public  interest  continues  to  be 
excited  by  the  vigorous  preparations  under  way 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  in  fitting 
out  an  expedition  for  polar  research.  The  ar- 
rangements, well  advanced  under  the  direction 
of  Admiral  Osborne,  render  it  likely  that  at  as 
early  a  period  as  practicable  in  the  coming  snm- 
mer  two  vessels  will  set  out  on  their  mission. 
One  of  these  is  to  be  a  steam  whaler  originally 
built  for  arctic  narigation,  and  will  be  strength- 
ened and  improved  in  every  practicable  way. 
The  Bridsh  government  has  made  application 
to  the  United  States  for  permission  to  nse  the 
stores  which  were  deposited  by  the  Polaris  par- 
ty, and  it  is  probable  that  the  request  will  be 
granted. 

As  already  announced.  Captain  Nares,  of  the 
Challenger,  is  to  be  in  command  of  the  polar 


expedition,  his  daim  to  the  position  consistitig 
not  only  in  the  experience  be  has  bad  daring 
the  Chattenger  exploration,  but  also  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  British  arctic  par- 
ty on  board  the  Resolute,  under  eomnumd  of 
Captain  M'CUntock,  when  be  did  excellent  serv* 
ice.  Of  the  preparations  for  the  new  Austrian 
pohir  exploration  but  little  has  been  announced. 

In  connection  with  matters  related  to  the  arc* 
tic  regions,  we  may  refer  to  a  new  view  present- 
ed by  Professor  KairBten  in  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Norway  daring 
the  winter  season.  This,  in  his  opinion,  is  not 
the  result  of  the  superficial  action  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  according  to  Dr.  Petermaan,  or  even  of 
the  general  movement  of  the  ocean  to  the  north- 
east, as  maintained  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  but  is  pro- 
duced by  a  current  of  warm  water  whidi  leaves 
the  Baldc  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

The-  United  States  steamer  l\acarora  has 
again  reached  Honolulu,  having  completed  the 
line  of  soundings  recently  undertaken  between 
San  Ftandsco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands^  and 
finding  that  line  to  be  even  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  telegraphic  cable  than  the  route 
from  San  Diego  to  the  same  point.  At  a  con- 
sideraUe  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Sandwidi 
Islands  a  submarine  conical  mountain  was  met 
with,  which,  with  a  base  of  scarody  more  thaa 
five  miles  in  diameter,  rose  abmptly  from  sever- 
al thousand  fethoms  to  within  820  fethoms  of 
the  surface. 

The  various  parties  whidi  have  been  occupied 
during  the  past  summer  in  the  exploration  of  the 
Western  Territories,  prindpally  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Hayden,  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  and 
Major  Powell,  have  all  returned  to  Washington, 
and  are  busily  engaged  in  making  op  thdr  re- 
ports. It  is  understood  that  many  interesting 
huds  have  been  developed  in  regard  to  the  phys- 
ical and  natural  history  of  the  regions  visited. 

A  recent  number  of  Petermann*s  Josmed  eoB- 
tains  a  notice  by  Dr.  Loew  of  the  explorationa 
of  Lieutenant  Wheder  in  1878,  with  a  map  of 
the  same. 

Some  interesting  items  of  news  in  regard  to 
explorations  in  Africa  have  recently  been  an- 
nounced, the  most  important  bdng  those  from 
the  Cameron  expedition,  nnder  date  of  May  16. 
Lieutenant  Cameron  states  that  he  has  definitdy 
ascertained  that  Lake  Tanganyika  really  empties 
into  the  Lualaba  of  Liringstone,  and  that  it  ia 
certainly  identical  with  the  Congo. 

Colond  (vordon  has  poshed  forward  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  exploration  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza  very  efficiently,  having  at  the  date  of 
September  6  reached  Gondokoro,  his  sectional 
steamer  haring  been  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
falls  below  the  hike. 

The  details  of  the  '*  Forrest"  exploration  in 
Australia  are  also  announced,  this  gentleman 
having  sucMeded  in  making  a  journey  of  2000 
miles  across  a  portion  of  that  continent,  near  the 
parallel  of  26®.  He  finds  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  to  be  an  unmitigated  desert,  involring 
very  great  labor  and  hardships  in  passing  over 
it.  Other  portions,  however,  were  well  adapted 
to  European  immigration. 

Ethn0logg,--^r,  William  H.  Dall  sends  to 
the  National  Museum  a  finer  collection  than  ev«r 
of  prehistoric  and  historic  material  gathered 
during  his  last  trip  to  Alaska.     Among  them 
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are  snaff-boxes,  Hcrapem,  and  tobes,  fire-Bticks, 
dirowing-sticks,  fish  and  bird  spears,  implements 
of  all  branches  of  Esquimaox  handicraft^  ivory 
gaming  implements  and  trinkets,  hau,  boots, 
wood  and  iyory  household  vessels,  dedge  har- 
ness and  equipments,  muacal  instruments,  and 
charms.  The  prehistoric  serietf  contains  boiw, 
wood,  and  slata  objects,  the  uses  of  which  we  m 
aide  in  some  measure  to  determine  by  oompari- 
8on  with  articles  of  known  function. 

All  lovers  of  American  ethnology  will  bear 
with  profound  pleasure  of  Mr.  Shea's  continua- 
tion of  his  *'  Library  of  American  Linguistics." 
The  new  series  will  commence  with  A  Orammar 
and  DicHanarif  of  the  Language  of  the  HidatMa 
(.Grog  Fsa/res),  by  Washington  Matthews,  As- 
sistant Snrgeon,  U.S.A. 

So  many  criticisms  have  appeared  upon  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States  that  we  have  only  space  to  say,  without 
necessarily  indorsing  all  of  the  authors  conclu- 
sions, that  it  is  a  model  of  patient  research, 
which  reminds  us  of  Bawlinson's  Five  Great 
Monarchies, 

Professor  Hartt  contributes  an  illustrated  ar- 
ticle to  a  recent  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  which  is  only  the  precursor  of  a  more 
extended  treatise,  wherein  he  most  ingeniously 
traces  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  ornament,  and 
accounts  for  the  recurrence  of  similar  forms  in 
places  most  remote,  and  among  peoples  far  differ- 
ently civilised,  upon  principles  founded  in  the 
fltmcture  of  the  eye.  He  rafers  most  especially 
to  pottery  which  he  has  discovered  during  his 
last  tour  in  South  America,  drawing  attention 
to  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  designs 
thereon  and  those  on  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases. 

The  Academy  gives  an  account  of  *'a  new 
{Mle  dwelling  lately  discovered  at  the  Swiss  ham- 
let of  Vingels,  not  far  from  Bid,  where,  at  a 
depth  of  only  abont  three  or  four  feet  below  the 
snrfiue,  a  pjatibrm  has  been  found  resting  upon 
piles,  and  composed  of  beams  nearly  a  foot  thick.** 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute of  London,  November  24,  a  communication 
on  '*  Ruins  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Palmyra,"  by 
Mr.  C.  Cotesworth,  was  read,  describing  among 
other  things  the  discovery  of  ruined  towers,  some 
of  which  contained  sknlu  and  other  human  re- 
mains. Professor  Busk  recognized  their  likeness 
to  some  bones  brought  from  Palmyra  by  Captain 
Burton. 

Mr.  J.  Walhouse  read  a  paper  before  the  An- 
thropological Institute  of  London  "  On  the  Ex- 
istence of  a  Leaf*wearing  Tribe  on  the  West 
Coast  of  India."  They  are  the  Koragars,  a 
tribe  numbering  only  a  few  hundreds.  The  cus- 
tom is  confined  to  the  women,  who  wear  aprons 
of  woven  twigs  and  green  leaves  over  the  usual 
garment,  in  order  to  bring  them  good  luck. 
They  were  originally  of  the  sUve  caste,  and  ad- 
here to  thb  practice  as  a  relic  of  that  servitude 
of  which  it  was  fonneriy  a  badge. 

Some  interesting  contributions  have  lately 
been  made  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  manner  of 
sepulture  among  the  original  people  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  has  reference  to  a  peculiar 
custom  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  body  was 
covered  with  clay  and  a  fire  built  upon  this, 
which  not  only  consumed  the  body  itself,  but 
converted  the  clay  into  a  hard  sarcophagus  case. 

Another  mode  of  indnemtton,  which  appears 


to  have  been  practiced  in  Indiana,  consisted  in 
placing  the  body  in  an  oven-shaped  receptacle 
of  clay,  with  the  necessary  amount  of  fuel,  and 
burning  it  up  in  that  manner,  leaving  the  ashes 
and  the  remains  of  the  body  inside  the  oven. 

In  Zoology,  Professor  Huxley  has  just  pub- 
lished in  Nature  a  vecy  condensed  classification 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  based  principally  on  em- 
bryological  data,  With  Haeekel  he  divides  ani- 
mals into  two  divisions :  Protosoa,  or  one-celled 
animals,  and  Metazoa,  or  many-celled  animals. 
The  Metazoa,  comprising  all  the  animals  higher 
than  the  Protozoa  (the  latter  embracing  the  rhiz- 
opods,  infusoria,  etc.),  are  divided  into  those 
which  develop  an  alimentary  canal,  accompanied 
by  a  differentiation  of  the  body  wall  into  two 
layers  (^GeutrecB),  and  those  in  which  an  ali- 
mentary canal  is  never  formed,  as  in  the  cestoid 
worms  and  their  allies,  the  Acanthocephala,  All 
other  animab  are  embraced  in.  the  first  catego- 
ry. Next  above  the  Protozoa  come  the  sponges, 
then  the  coslenterates  (polyps  and  hydrotds), 
and  the  Seolecimorpha  or  low  worms,  embracing 
the  Turbellaria,  Nemotoidea,  Nematoda,  leech- 
es, the  Oligochoetch  and  probably  the  Batifera  and 
Gephyrea.  Then  come  the  Echinodermata,  and 
above  them  a  group  (Schizocala)  embracing  the 
moUusks,  which  he  regards  as  Uttle  more  than 
a  modification  of  anndids  without  division  into 
segments,  and  the  annelids  and  arthropods^ 
cmstacea,  and  insects.  He  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Brackiopoda  or  Polyzoa  belong  to 
this  division,  or  with  Echinodermata,  etc.  (^ji- 
tcroeeda).  In  a  third  division  (^Epicala)  are 
pUced  the  tunicates  and  vertebrates. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  complete  over- 
turning of  the  Cuvierian  system  of  classification, 
so  much  in  vogue  in  this  country,  but  well-nigh 
abandoned  in  Germany  and  England. 

An  interesting  memoir  on  that  curious  polyp, 
the  Umbellula,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Lin- 
dahl,  of  Stockholm.  It  is  a  sea-pen,  with  a  re- 
markably long  stalk,  some  two  feet  in  length. 
The  species  are  of  great  rarity,  occurring  at  great 
depths  oflF  Spitsbergen,  in  Baffin  Bay,  in  North 
Greenland,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  in  Banka 
Sea. 

An  illustrated  account  of  the  colossal  cuttle- 
fishes of  the  North  Athuido  appears  in  the 
American  Naturalist,  fipom  the  pen  of  Professor 
VerrilL  A  figure  of  the  famous  monk-fish,  as 
it  is  called  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  is  given, 
mostly  from  photographs,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
that  one  of  these  gigantic  creatures  has  been  fig- 
ured. The  body  was  seven  feet  long,  exclusive 
of  the  arms. 

The  butterflies  of  Costa  Rica  are  enumerated 
by  Messrs.  Butler  and  Druce,  and  six  new  species 
described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London. 

In  the  same  journal  some  interesting  notes  on 
the  respiration  of  some  species  of  Indian  fresh- 
water fishes  found  near  Calcutta  are  offered  by 
Mr.  Dobson.  The  notes  refer  to  those  fishes 
which  breathe  atmospheric  air  as  well  as  the  air 
n|ixed  wiUi  water.  These  fishes  in  some  species 
ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  pool  or  stream  for 
air  every  minute  or  two,  the  Anabas  going  often- 
er,  and  becoming  sooner  asphyxiated  when  re- 
tained under  water,  than  any  other.  The  feculty 
of  living  out  of  water,  says  Mr.  Dobson,  when 
the  gills  are  kept  ii^  a  moistened  condition  only, 
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in  lome  cases  for  days,  is  not  alone  a  wonderful 
proyision  of  nature,  enabling  these  animals  to  re- 
sist the  prolonged  droughts  of  the  countries  in 
which  tbej  live,  but  the  natiros  are  thereby  able 
to  transport  them  alive  for  a  long  distance,  and 
thus  maintain  a  supply  of  fresh  fish  in  a  country 
where  fish  taken  in  the  morning  are  often  unfit 
for  use  by  breakfast-time. 

A  paper  has  been  published  op  the  respiration 
of  the  loach,  or  Cobitit  fossilis  of  Europe.  This 
animal  has  long  been  known  to  have  the  habit  of 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  taking  in 
bubbles  of  air.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
alimentaiy  canal  serves  the  purpose  of  a  respir- 
atory organ,  and  that  the  air-bladder  proper  is 
possibly  nothing  more  than  a  resonant  chamber. 

In  the  same  journal  (Proceedings  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London)  is  a  monograph  of 
the  genus  Saxicola,  or  Chats,  by  Messrs.  Blan- 
ford  and  Dresser.  Mr.  Harting  describes  a  new 
species  of  Tringa  from  Alaska,  in  which,  howev- 
er, he  proves  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Dr. 
Cones.  Mr.  Garrod  discusses  some  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  pigeons,  and  Mr.  H.  Saunders  re- 
marks on  the  gray-capped  gulls. 

A  valuable  contribution  toward  knowledge  of 
American  mammals  has  lately  been  made  by  Dr. 
Cones  in  the  form  of  a  monograph  on  the  muridfe 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  doubtful  spe- 
cies are  carefully  criticised,  and  some  new  ones 
added.  This  monograph  is  a  precursor  to  part 
of  a  new  and  very  extended  work  on  the  mam- 
mals of  North  America,  by  Dr.  Gill,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  Dr.  Coues,  and  which  is 
to  consist  not  only  of  a  full  account  of  the  os- 
teology and  external  characters  of  the  families, 
genera,  and  species,  but  also  to  include  copious 
biographical  notes,  and  intended  to  be  for  the 
mammals  of  the  country  what  the  recent  work 
by  Messrs.  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Bidgway  is  for 
the  birds. 

As  another  contribution  to  the  systematic  ac- 
counts of  entire  groups  of  animals  in  the  United 
States,  we  may  refer  to  Profiassor  Cope's  labors 
upon  American  reptiles.  He  has  recently  pre- 
pared a  complete  list  of  all  the  species,  which  will 
be  followed  by  a  very  exhaustive  treatise. 

Dr.  Hunt,  of  Philadelphia,  communicates  some 
notes  in  regard  to  the  food  of  a  mastodon  found 
in  New  York,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  evi- 
dently browsed  upon  the  grasses  and  weeds  bor- 
dering the  courses  of  streams. 

Several  species  of  serpents  have  lately  been 
added  to  the  fauna  of  Florida,  one  of  them  new, 
under  the  name  of  Helicap*  alleni;  another, 
JElaps  tHstanif  previously  known  only  to  Arizona. 
This  last  instance  adds  another  to  show  the  very 
intimate  zoological  relation  between  Florida  and 
Arizona — a  &ct  which  is  somewhat  di£Scult  of 
explanation  according  to  any  of  the  received 
views  of  the  present  or  past  physical  geography 
of  North  America. 

Professor  R.  Owen  finds  evidence  of  a  sireni- 
an  mammal,  which  he  calls  JSotherium  cBgypHa- 
c%nn,  in  the  eocene  nummulitic  rocks  near  Cairo. 
This  sirenian  was  probably  allied  to  the  recept 
form  known  as  Hakthenwn, 

The  report  of  Dr.  Hayden  on  the  surveys  of 
the  Territories  contains  a  large  amount  of  matter 
relating  to  the  zoology  of  Colorado,  Utah,  etc., 
while  collections  of  considerable  extent  were 
brought  in  by  the  naturalists  attached  to  Wheel- 


er's Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  con- 
ducted by  the  War  Department. 

In  Botany  we  have  to  notice  a  work  by  Dr. 
Robert  Hartig,  entitled  Wichti^  Krankkeiten  der 
Waldbdume^  in  which  the  author  gives  a  complete 
list  of  all  fungi  which  attack  the  forest  trees  of 
G^many,  and  descriptions  of  those  coming  un- 
der his  own  observation.  Many  of  the  same  dis- 
eases are  found  in  our  own  forests.  Among  th» 
injurious  fungi  mentioned  by  Hartig,  but  never 
seen  by  him,  is  jEddium  conarum,  found  by  Dn 
Bary  in  theThnringian  Forest  It  has  been  found 
on  the  cones  of  Abies  excelMa,  the  Norway  spruce, 
near  Boston,  during  the  last  summer,  A  ose- 
ful  book  to  botanical  students  is  the  Botamtcher 
J(ikre»benchtf  by  L.  Just,  published  jn  Berlin. 
The  object  of  this  compilation,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  such  experts  as  Askanasy,  Pfi- 
zer, and  Schroeter,  is  to  furnish  an  abstract  of 
all  works  on  botany  which  have  appeared  during 
the  year,  including  even  those  in  the  Russian  and 
Polish  languages,  and  to  give  a  anmmaiy  of  all 
new  species. 

The  results  of  the  dredgings  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  at  Peak's  Island,  Maine, 
and  Noank,  Connecticut,  have  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  theory  of  Harvey  and  others  that 
Cape  Cod  is  the  dividing  line  between  a  strongly 
marked  Northern  and  an  equally  characteristic 
Southern  flora.  That  view  was  apparently  con- 
firmed by  the  dredgings  at  Wood's  Hole,  where 
almost  no  Northern  forms  occur.  At  Noank,  how- 
ever, and  in  Long  Island  Sound  several  jdants, 
particularly  JSuthora  cristata,  showed  that  soma 
species  peculiar  to  the  North  are  found  in  South- 
em  localities  where  the  water  is  cold.  The  fact 
that  Laminaria  dermatodea  is  abundant  in  Port- 
land Harbor  would  suggest  that  the  Newfound- 
land fiora  comes  farther  southward  than  was  sup- 
posed. An  interesting  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  Florida  marine  flora  in  the  shape  of  two 
species  heretofore  known  from  the  Bed  Sea,  Sor- 
ffctatum  dentifolium  and  Cyttoseira  myrica, 

A  recent  examination  of  the  rose  plant  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  attar  of  roses  is 
nuinufiictured  has  shown  that  it  belongs  to  the 
variety  called  the  Rosa  damcacena,  or  Damas- 
cus rose. 

Among  the  events  of  Agricultural  interest  dar- 
ing the  early  winter  have  been  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  several  State  societies  and  boards  of 
agriculture.  While  the  Transactions  of  these 
meetings  contain  considerable  material  of  little 
practical  and  still  less  scientific  value,  many  of 
the  papers  read  are  useful  contributions  to  our 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  number  and  worth 
of  these  increase  from  year  to  year.  Some  of 
these  organizations  have  already  come  to  be  with 
us,  what  similar  ones  have  long  been  in  Europe, 
among  the  most  potent  agencies  in  furthering 
agricultuKl  science.  « 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture,  December  1-8,  were  deli'\'ered, 
among  others,  addresses  by  Professor  Arnold  on 
Milk,  President  Chadbonme  on  Mental  Faculties 
of  Domestic  Animals,  Secretary  Flint  on  the 
South  Carolina  Phosphate  Beds,  Professor  Stock- 
bridge  on  Agricultural  Experiments,  and  Presi- 
dent Clark  on  some  Phenomena  of  Plant  Growth. 
President  Clark's  experiments  with  the  *^  Am- 
herst squash  in  harness,"  and  on  the  flow  of  sap 
in  plants,  have  been  snccessfnl  in  exciting  popu- 
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lar  interest,  if  not  in  gaining  the  entire  commen- 
dation of  stadents  of  science  as  new  and  acca- 
late  investigation.  This  meeting  was  one  of  un- 
nsnal  interest  and  usefulness. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  annual  conven- 
Cion  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture, 
December  16>18.  The  chief  theme  of  discussion 
was  the  production  and  management  of  milk. 
Addresses  were  made  bj  Secretary  Gold  and 
Mr.  Hart  on  the  Production  and  Treatment  of 
Milk,  Hon.  X.  A.  Willard  on  Dairy  Manage- 
ment^ T.  D.  Douglass  on  Butter-making,  Dr. 
Sturtevant  on  the  Milk  Product  as  affecMd  by 
Feed,  Profiassor  Atwater  on  Results  of  European 
Experiments  upon  the  Effect  of  Fodder  on  Milk 
Production,  Hon.  Erands  Gillette  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  Animals,  and  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Augur 
on  Fruit-culture. 

The  establishment  of  an  experiment  station  in 
Connecticut,  a  movement  toward  which  had  been 
initiated  in  the  previous  annual  meeting,  was 
discussed  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  The 
committee  appointed  a  year  previously  for  fur- 
thering the  project  reported  that  meetings  had 
been  held  in  various  jMirts  of  the  State  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  people,  who  had  respond- 
ed with  hearty  approbation.  Petitions  with  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  signers  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Legislature  asking  for  favor- 
able action.  A  bill  providing  for  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $8000  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  experiment  station  had  been 
brought  'before  the  L^slature,  and  after  a  de- 
bate had  been  laid  over  for  further  consideration 
until  the  next  session,  which  convenes  in  May, 
1876. 

Pending  this  action  of  the  Legislature,  the 
members  of  the  convention  showed  their  ear- 
nestness in .  the  matter  by  subscribing  nearly 
$400,  which  sum  it  was  proposed  to  increase  to 
$1000,  to  be  devoted  to  investigations  in  agri- 
cultural chemistnr,  and  particularly  to  the  analy- 
ses of  fertilizers,  m  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  as 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
assured  for  this  work  the  free  use  of  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  that  institution,  which  offer 
was  seconded  by  one  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Atwater  to  devote  gratuitously  his  own  services, 
aided  by  those  of  Professor  Johnson,  to  the  su- 
perintendence and  execution  of  the  work. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  fertilizer  analysis,  an 
interesting  bit  of  experience  is  reported  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  A  poti^sh 
fertilizer  purchased  of  a  dealer  in  Boston  was 
certified  to  contain  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  potash. 
An  analysis  by  Professor  Goessmann  showed  an 
actual  content  of  only  eight  per  cent. 

The  article  by  Professor  Storer,  ^*  On  the  Impor- 
tance as  Plant  Food  of  the  Nitrogen  of  VegeUble 
Mould,"  published  in  the  third  part  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Bussey  Institution,  to  which  brief  reference 
has  been  already  made  in  these  columns,  is  one 
of  great  scientific  value.  The  object  of  this  pa- 
per is  to  enforce  and,  in  part,  to  explain  the  fact 
that  the  nitrogen  of  vegetable  mould,  as  in  loam 
and  peat,  which  in  the  process  of  decomposition 
of  the  latter  has  not  yet  reached  the  form  of 
ammonia  or  nitric  acid — in  other  words,  the  or- 
ganic nitrogen  of  the  soil — is,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, in  a  measure,  at  least,  available  as  plant 
food.    This  fact  is  supported  by  a  large  number 


of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  pUnts  in  pots 
containing  various  kinds  and  mixtures  of  soils, 
carried  out  during  the  past  three  years  by  Pro- 
fessor Storer,  as  well  as  by  numerous  others, 
which  he  cites  from  various  authorities.  Profess- 
or Storer  discusses  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  soil  nitrogen  becomes  available  to  the  plant, 
and  throws  out  suggestions  which  have  a  veiy 
important  bearing  upon  the  much-vexed  question 
of  nitrification,  and  go  far  to  explain  and  har- 
monize the  conflicting  views  and  results  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  weighty  subject  of  the  sources 
of  supply  of  nitrogen  to  pUnts.  These  labors 
of  Professor  Storer  are  among  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  agricultural  science  ever  made 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

An  important  advance  has  lately  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  potato  disease  by 
Professor  Du  Bary,  which,  it  is  thought,  may 
be  of  importance  in  suggesting  measures  fur 
presenting  the  propagation  of  this  peat.  The 
matter  of  the  potato  fungus  has  been  well  work- 
ed out  for  some  years  past,  with  the  exception 
of  its  resting-place  during  the  winter,  and  the 
possible  manner  by  which  it  can  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  spring  or  summer.  It  is  now 
believed  that  its  nidus  during  the  season  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  clover  or  certain  other  fod- 
der plants  which  enter  into  the  composiiion  of 
manures,^nd  that  by  a  proper  microscopic  criti- 
cism of  such  manures  the  danger  of  introducing 
the  germs  of  the  disease  in  any  particular  region 
may  be  greatly  obviated. 

Mr.  Grote,*of  Bufiklo,  makes  an  important 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
cotton-worm  which  does  so  much  damage  to  the 
cotton  crop  in  the  South.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  does  not  originate  in  the  United  Sute:», 
but  comes  from  South  and  Central  America  in 
great  flights.  These  settle  upon  the  growing 
plants,  and  lay  eggs,  which  develop  into  the  cat- 
erpillar so  destructive  to  the  cotton  interest.  He 
beiieves  that  the  eggs  laid  by  the  progeny  of  this 
brood  all  perish  in  the  winter  with  the  plants 
themselves,  and  that  the  renewal  can  only  occur 
by  a  new  flight  from  the  South.  The  occurrence 
of  this  pest  in  connection  with  the  cotton  plant 
in  the  United  States,  in  his  opinion,  dates  back 
only  to  a  short  period  before  the  late  war. 

The  continued  spread  of  the  phylloxera  in 
France  excites  the  gravest  aj^rehensions  on  ac- 
count of  the  momentous  consequences  involved 
to  the  grape  culture  of  the  country.  Every  num- 
ber of  the  Comptes  Bendut  is  occupied  very  large- 
Iv  by  propositions  looking  toward  a  claim  for  the 
$20,000  offered  by  the  government  for  an  effi- 
cient method  of  preventing  its  ravages.  A  re- 
cent writer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  trou- 
ble is  caused  largely  by  the  practical  extermina- 
tion of  small  birds  in  France  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  sportsmen  of  that  country.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  that  the  phylloxera  itself  is  devoured 
by  the  birds,  but  that  other  insects,  which  are 
more  accessible  to  them,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  diminution,  can  prosecute  their 
ravages  undisturbed,  and  thus  weaken  and  ex- 
haust the  vine  plant,  and  render  it  a  more  easy 
prey  to  the  parasite. 

Under  the  head  of  Pitdculture  and  the  Fish- 
eries  we  have  to  record  the  great  success  experi- 
enced by  the  United  States  authorities  in  securing 
spawn  of  the  salmon  in  California  and  Maine,  in 
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hatching  out  that  obtaised  from  the  former,  of 
which  a  large  percentage  of  the  yoang  fish  has 
already  been  deposited  in  the  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  saccessfal  transfer  of  the  living 
young  has  been  made  to  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  Texas  and  to  those  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  Louisiana,  in  addition  to  many  points 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Utah,  and  all  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  as  well  as  in  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

A  canons  fact  in  connection  with  the  artifi- 
cial culture  of  salmon  has  lately  come  to  light, 
as  related  by  Mr.  Dousman,  of  Wisconsin.  This 
gentleman  received  some  years  ago  some  salm- 
on eggs  from  the  United  States  establishment  in 
Maine  to  be  hatched  by  him  and  distributed  in 
the  waters  of  Wisconsin.  In  transferring  them 
a  few  of  the  fry  were  left  behind,  and  in  the  past 
autumn,  while  securing  the  eggs  from  his  spawn- 
ing trout,  Mr.  Dousman  found  three  salmon,  one 
female  and  two  males.  From  the  female,  which 
was  only  five  inches  in  length,  he  obtained  200 
apparently  fertile  eggs,  which  were  impregnated 
by  the  milt  of  the  male  (seven  inches  lon^,  and 
pUiced  in  a  hatching  box.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
periment will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  new 
and  diminutive  race  of  salmon  may  not  thereby 
be  obtained. 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  ex- 
periments by  Fitzinger  upon  the  eggs  of  hybrid 
salmon  as  obtained  in  Europe  by  crossing  the 
salmon  and  the  trout  These  have  been  sub- 
jected by  him  to  a  critical  investigation,  and  it 
was  found  that  they  develop  quite  satisfactorily 
up  to  the  stage  when  the  eye-specks  show,  but 
do  not  go  beyond  this  point,  and  consequently 
no  fertile  hybrid  race  can  be  expected.  The 
successive  generations  may,  however,  be  kept 
up  advantageously,  as  the  hybrids  do  not  leave 
the  rivers,  and  grow  with  much  greater  rapidity 
on  the  same  amount  of  food  than  the  parent 
species. 

A  movement  has  lately  been  initiated  for  the 
transfer  of  trout  and  salmon  to  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  as  also  to  renew  experiments  in  transport- 
ing salmon  eggs  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  trout  thus  transferred  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  the  last-mentioned  countries,  while 
the  result  of  the  salmon  experiments  is  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  It  is  somewhat  questionable 
whether  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  such  as  to  permit  a  successful 
i^esult,  but  its  initiators  sagaciously  maintain  that 
if  this  be  secured,  the  benefits  wsill  warrant  any 
reasonable  amount  of  expense,  while  the  loss  will 
be  trifling  if  the  effort  fail. 

Something  may  be  learned  of  the  importance 
of  the  measures  now  being  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  States  themselves  look- 
ing toward  stocking  the  rivers  of  this  country 
with  salmon,  shad,  and  other  useful  food  fishes, 
from  the  report  of  the  Food  Inspector  of  the  city 
of  Washingfton  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1874.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  C.  Ludington,  in- 
forms ns  that  the  total  inspections  of  fish  offer- 
ed for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Washington  alone 
amounted  in  that  year  to  no  less  than  1 1,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  a  Urge  proportion  consisted 
of  herring  and  shad.  Of  the  latter  there  were 
628,000,  and  6,500,000  of  the  former,  besides 


large  nombera  of  striped  bass  and  other  river 
fishes. 

After  seTeral  years  of  unsuccessful  effort  in 
France  to  restore  the  oyster  fisheries,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  results'  of  the  last  season  have 
been  quite  satisfiu^ry.  The  oyster,  as  is  well 
known,  produces  a  great  number  of  young  dur- 
ing its  spawning  season.  The  great  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  retain  these  on  the  oyster  be^ 
where  they  are  produced.  A  concurrence  of  ft^ 
vorable  circumstances  i^apears  to  be  necessary, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  oceanic  cnrrentSy 
and  an  abundance  of  objects  to  which  they  may 
adhere,  a  perfect  cleanness  of  the  sur&oe  for  ad- 
herence, and  other  more  or  less  uncertain  condi- 
tions. It  is  now  suted  that  this  problem  has 
been  solved  by  introducing  to  the  beds  at  about 
the  time  of  spawning  a  number  of  sticks  or  oth* 
er  objects  coated  with  an  adhesive  substance,  tt> 
which  the  spat  may  attach  itself.  Much  less 
trouble  is  experiencied  in  the  United  States  in 
this  connection,  the  object  being  accomplished 
by  throwing  upon  the  beds  clean  oysteivshells  at 
the  critical  time. 

The  practical  failure  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in 
the  North  Atlantic  during  1874  has  induced  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  European  governments  look- 
ing toward  some  international  arrangement  for 
the  protection  of  this  interest,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  period  of  capture  will  be  changed  to  the 
time  between  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April 
and  the  middle  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June;, 
and  that  a  fine  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  will 
be  imposed  by  each  government  upon  snch  of  its 
citizens  as  shall  violate  the  order  on  this  subject. 

In  the  field  of  Engineering  we  may  record  for 
the  month  several  noteworthy  items.  The  16th 
of  December  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
Brooklyn  tower  of  the  East  River  Bridge.  Its 
total  height  is  placed  at  268  feet. 

The  tunnel  through  the  Mnsconetcong  Mount- 
ain, which  has  been  in  progress  for  over  two 
years,  is  reported  as  upon  the  eve  of  oompledon. 
The  final  blast  in  the  headings  was  made  on  the 
16th  of  December,  effecting  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  tunnel  The  work  is 
located  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  on  the  line  of 
the  Easton  and  Perth  Amboy  Railroad — a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad— the 
line,  when  completed,  constituting  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Lehigh  YalleT  and  its  northern 
prolongation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tide-water, 
on  the  other.  The  tunnel  proper  is  about  a  mile 
in  length,  not  including  the  long  open  cuts  at 
either  end. 

The  company  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  has  laid  before  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  its  estimates  for  the  third  year  s 
work,  which  commenced  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1874.  This  estimate,  which  has  been  approved, 
fixes  the  progi^ess  to  be  made  during  this  period 
at  1922  meters,  which,  added  to  the  2463  meters 
driven  the  first  two  years,  wiU  make  a  total  of 
4375  meters  by  the  80th  of  September,  1876. 

The  Cheap  Transportation  Convention,  which 
met  during  the  present  month  at  Richmond,  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  bringing'  out  a  vast 
amount  of  information  concerning  rail  and  water 
lines,  the  best  routes  from  North  to  South,  and 
West  to  East.  The  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  able  and  interesting  report  of  Mr.  Soutball, 
of  Virginia,  on  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
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CmmI,  conneciJiig  tbe  miars  aF  tbe 
Valley  witb  tboae  of  tbe  Atlantic,  a  scheme 
irtdch  hu  already  beea  descanled  npoo  in  these 
ndniniw.  In  an  address  on  existiag  rulrowlB 
the  presideiit  of  tbe  conTeation  pointed  one  a 
namber  of  abnaea  incident  to  the  gaiierBl  manage- 
ment of  lioea  in  thia  cotinnry,  and  niged  ttial  the 
most  efiactual  renisdj  for  the  existing  eiili 
competitioa,  and  Ihii  would  be  found  in  the  co 
■tntc^n  of  an  exdnsive  freight  road  fiom  the 
gnuD-gTowing  iectiana  of  the  Went  to  Ibe  aea- 
boiurd,  irbicb,  inawmch  aa  it  would  demonitrate 
how  cbeapl;  freight  could  be  earned  by  rail, 
would  compel  existing  roada  to  aboliah  the  abnaea 
vrbicb  ore  abeorbing  the  nveouea  of  the  present 


Upon  the  most  reliable  Mifiiiihaliiiii  we  may 
record  to  date  the  completion  of  1S08  nilea  of 
new  railroads  in  tbe  United  Statea  daring  the 
year  1871,  against  8925  miles  completed  in  18TS, 
and  7310  miles  in  1»72.  Complete  returns  ap 
to  the  close  of  tbe  year  will  doubtlcas  slightly 
swell  the  figures  for  1 8Tt.  The  increase  is  Mti- 
mated  to  be  about  2.6  per  cent.,  the  number  of 
milea  ofoumilrMdatthe  beginning  of  the  year 
being  70,650. 

Experiment*  baTe  been  in  progress  at  Sandy 
Hook,  with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  prac- 
ticability of  altering  a  number  of  smooth-bore 
gmis  into  riSed  pieces  of  smaller  bore,  by  the 
insertion  of  a  wrought-iron  core.  If  succeaaful, 
it  is  understood  that  some  4000  smooth-bore 

gtms  now  in  government  bands  will  be  so  alter- 
ed, and  thus  greatly  improrad  in  efficiency. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Mining  Becotds  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  for  1878 
has  just  appeared,  from  which  we  present  the  ao- 
companying  Bgnre^  showing  tbe  mineral  produce 
ofthe  United  Kingdom  during  the  period  named. 


Zinc  ore.... 
Inmnrltes 


lex*' 


The  total  value  of  the  minerals  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1S78  equals  je59,«79,lSS. 
From  the  above  there  were  manufactured,  pig- 
iron,  6,fi66,45l  tons;  lia,  9S73  tons;  copper, 
5240  tons ;  lead,  G4,23&  Unu  ;  liac,  4471  tone ; 
other  metaJs  to  the  value  of  £136,077 — nuiking 
the  total  value  of  metals  produced  from  British 
ores  in  IS7S  £21,409,878,  showing  a  decrease 
of  X660,000  OB  the  figures  of  1 872. 


In  7eciiio%)>we  may  note 
ia  at  present  arouaed  by  the  s, 

g  staci  direct  from  tbe  ore.    Tbe  proo- 


e  system  of  Ponsard 


ees  is  effected  by  the  employment  of  a  gas  fur- 
nace of  pecaliac  construction,  which  is  snicep- 
tible  of  a  great  variety  of  usee.  The  foreign 
journals  likeirise  contain  veiy  favorable  com- 
ments on  the  efflcieocy  of  ttie  process  of  freeing 
cast  iron  trom  phoapborus,  first  suggested,  we 
believe,  by  FronBtor  Scheerer,  of  Freiberg,  by 
tbe  ^ipUcation  of  a  fused  mixture  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  common  salt  to  the  molten  iron  in 
the  puddling  furnace.  TbeprocessisrepreMiiied 
to  yield  a  superior  har-iron  from  plioephureted 
cast  iron  at  practically  no  increMe  of  oMt. 


In  connection  with  the  future  of  the  B 
steel  induatry  of  this  country  we  note  with  much 
iDlarcHl  from  ■  leuliofc  iron  paper  that  the  exist- 
ence in  VirgioiK  Of  large  depoaits  of  iron  ores  of 
great  purity  and  richness,  fully  equaling  if  not 
snrpasainglhoseof  Lake  Superior,  has  bran  fully 
established.  These  deposits,  moreover,  are  said 
to  be  readily  and  cheaply  acceseible  to  tbe  iron- 
works east  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  great  diffi- 
cult with  which  the  Bessnner  industry  of  this 
county  has  had  to  contend  is  that  of  securing 
ores  of  snffident  parity  at  reasonable  price,  and 
thus  far  it  has  been  dependent  partly  upon  for- 
eign sources,  though  diiefly  upon  the  ores  of 
Lake  Kupenor  and  Uissouri. 

A  new  industry  that,  besideB  utilising  one  of 
the  waste  products  of  the  mills,  gives  employ- 
ment to  quite  a  number  of  men  has  lately  sprung 
up  in  Filtsburg.  The  article  is  called  "  breeze 
coke,"  and  is  obtained  from  the  ushes  of  the  fur- 
nace asb-piis.  Tbe  coaiie  particles  are  first  sep- 
arated from  the  fine  ashes  with  a  rake,  and  the 
lumps  thrown  into  a  tank  of  water,  when  iba 
coke  that  is  fit  for  use  fioats  on  its  surttce,  the 
heavy  ash  and  cinder  sinking  to  tbe  bottom.  It 
is  eagerly  sought  ofber  by  the  forge-men,  who 
use  it  largely. 

Brmcei  incnata  Is  the  lume  given  to  ■  new 
style  of  bronse  or  copper  work  omunented  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  manufactured  by  tbe  cele- 
brated house  of  Christolte  and  Co-,  in  Paris. 

Dingier  pubiiahes  the  &ct  that  an  artificial  an- 
imal charcoal  possessing  very  fait  decolorising 
power  can  be  prepared  by  saturating  lumps  of 
pnmice-Uooe  witb  fresh  ox  blood,  and  then  heat- 
ing the  mau  In  a  closed  vesMl  until  tbe  evolution 
of  combustible  gasea  rnasns  Before  using  this 
substitute,  however,  it  is  lecommeoded  tliat  it  be 
washed  in  water  to  remove  oertain  soluble  salts 
that  are  contained  therein. 

Some  recent  mipravemenis  in  photography  are 
of  great  interest.  A  process  of  reproducing  neg- 
ativea  has  been  devised,  by  which  a  plate  is  coat- 
ed in  the  dark  with  dextrin  4  parts,  glucose  4, 
bichromate  of  potasia  2,  end  water  100,  and, 
when  dry,  exposed  lo  light  under  the  negative  to 
be  copied.  AAer  a  few  seconds'  exposure,  it  is 
removed  again  to  the  dark  room  snd  dusted  with 
finely  powdered  graphite,  which  brings  out  the 
picture.  If  tl  ' 
with  emery  o 

the  coBiiiest,  the  more  (iscons  portion*  ara  cov- 
ered by  the  larger  paiticlee,  while  the  parts  most 
acted  on  by  the  light  retain  only  the  finest.  The 
plate  is  then  hardened  by  exposure  to  light,  and 
an  Inpreasioii  taken  from  it  in  soft  metal,  which 
yields  an  electrotype  possessing  tbe  proper  grain 
ibr  copper-plate  printing. 

In  a  simitar  connection  we  must  notice  that 
MM.  DeJachanal  and  Mermet  have  deseed  a 
continuous  light  for  photographic  purpose  by 
the  comhuBlion  of  nitric  oxide  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  tbe  eminent  actinic  value  of  which  has 
long  been  familiar  to  physicists. 

A  very  rerourkahle  fact,  if  verified,  is  the  ob- 
servation of  M.  Choquart,  lately  communicated  to 
the  French  Academy,  that  the  magnet  exercise* 
a  decided  inSuence  upon  tbe  spectra  of  various 
substances.  The  spectra  of  sulphur  and  sele- 
nium under  the  magnetic  inSuence  are  said  to 
become  quite  pale,  and  fitially  to  disappear,  while 
the  oi^wsite  eSect  is  produced  in  the  cose  of 
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chlorine  and  bromine.  The  effect,  the  aatbor 
says,  is  so  rapid  as  to  seem  magical. 

Under  the  head  of  Materia  Afedica,  T%era- 
pmties^  and  Hygiene  we  may  refer  to  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Schmidt  in  reference  to  the  well- 
known  and  much -dreaded  disease  known  as 
diabetee  tnellitus,  and  the  result  of  a  disorganisar 
tion  of  the  brain — ^a  condition  to  which  students 
are  particularly  liable.  It  is  maintained  by  Dr. 
SSchmidt  that  in  no  case  coming  within  the  scope 
of  his  extended  experience  and  stndy  has  this  dis- 
ease been  developed  excepting  as  hereditary,  and 
that  in  every  instance  a  predisposition  existed, 
as  the  inheritance  from  some  ancestor  who  had 
been  affected  by  it  within  one  or  two  generations. 

Lasagne,  in  a  paper  on  therapeutics  and  hot 
baths,  informs  ns  that  the  beneficial  results  of 
such  applications  may  be  secured,  without  any 
of  the  evils  sometimes  arising,  by  the  precaution 
of  having  the  bath  warmer  at  the  end  of  the  op- 
eration than  at  the  beginning,  the  temperature 
in  no  case  to  exceed  1 15°  to  1 18°,  and  the  time 
of  exposure  limited  to  a  few  minutes. 

Napier  mentions  what  he  considers  to  be  a  new 
process  in  dental  surgery.  Taking  the  ground 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  nerve  is  very  objec- 


tionable in  preparing  the  stumps  for  the  insertion 
of  artificial  teeth,  he  files  down  the  teeth,  with 
an  occasional  application  of  nitric  add  to  the  snr^ 
face,  for  the  purpose  of  deadening  the  nerva 
He  has  found  as  Uie  result  of  several  experiments 
that  teeth  cauterized  in  this  way  retain  the  vitality 
of  the  nerve,  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  their 
general  health  and  condition. 

Necrology, — ^Among  the  deaths  since  onr  last 
Summary  we  have  to  record,  for  the  United 
States,  those  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  of  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  Gideon  Linoecum,  of  Texas ;  Mr.  F. 
Von  KitdiU  and  Dr.  Friedrich  Rochleder,  for 
Germany ;  Sir  William  Jardine,  Lady  Hooker, 
Dr.  Edwin  Smith,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Campb^ 
for  England ;  and  Ferdinand  Bayan  and  L.  P. 
Bonssean,  for  France. 

We  desire  to  correct  an  error  which  through 
overaight  crept  into  the  Editor's  Scientific  Bm- 
ord  published  in  onr  December  issue.  It  was 
there  stated  that  the  length  of  railways  throngh- 
out  the  worid  exceeds  2,000,000  miles.  The 
correct  statement  would  read,  '^  The  number  of 
miles  of  railway  thionghoat  the  worid  exceeds 
200,000." 
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POLITICAL. 

OUB  Becord  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  Janoary. 
—Congress,  after  the  holiday  recess,  met 
January  5.  On  the  19th  of  January  Senator 
Sherman  submitted  a  report  from  the  committee 
of  conference  to  amend  the  existing  customs  and 
revenue  laws.  The  report,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
presented  last  session,  except  that  the  duty  on 
hops  had  been  raised  to  eight  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  the  sections  relating  to  tobacco  and  the 
sales  of  bonds  had  been  stricken  out.  The  re- 
port was  agreed  to  by  the  House  Jannaiy  21. 

The  House,  January  7,  passed,  by  a  vote  of  186 
to  99,  the  Senate  bill  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  the  provisions  of  which  were  given  in 
our  last  Becord.  The  bill  has  received  the  Pres- 
ident's signature.  On  the  12th  a  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  removing  the  limitation  restricting 
the  capital  of  gold  banks  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  from  the  House 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  January  1 8.  It  appro- 
priates a  little  over  $16,000,000. 

The  Honse  Committee  on  Elections,  January 
19,  reported  a  resolution  recommending  the  ex- 
pulsion of  George  Q.  Cannon,  Delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Utah. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House,  De- 
cember 18,  permitting  tne  select  committee  on 
the  condition  of  the  South  to  proceed  either  as 
a  committee  or  sub-committee  to  Louisiana  to 
make  investigations.  In  accordance  with  this 
resolntion,  the  select  committee  appointed  a  sub- 
committee, consisting  of  Charles  Foster,  William 
Walter  Phelps,  and  Clarkson  N.  Potter.  The 
committee  left  Washington  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber,and  were  in  New  Orleans  January  4,  when  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  attempted  to  organize  it- 
self. The  State-house  was  guarded  directly  by 
the  police,  and  more  remotdy  by  United  States 


troops,  nnder  the  command  of  General  De  Tro- 
briand.  The  Betuming  Board  had  retomed  fifty- 
three  Bepublicans  and  fifty  Democrats,  leaving 
five  contested  seats,  the  proper  occupants  of  which 
were  to  be  decided  by  the  Legislature.  After 
the  roll-call  of  members  there  was  an  irregular 
organisation  attempted  by  the  Conservatives^ 
who,  by  an  informal  vote,'  placed  L.  A.  Wilts 
in  the  chair.  The  five  Conservative  members 
whose  seats  were  contested  were  in  like  manner 
admitted  to  seats.  L.  A.  Wilts  was  then  elected 
permanent  Speaker.  Some  confusion  ensuing, 
the  Speaker  called  upon  General  De  Trobriand 
to  clear  the  lobby,  which  the  general  did.  Short- 
ly afterward  General  De  Trobriand  received  or- 
ders from  Governor  Kellogg  to  eject  the  five 
Conservatives  whose  names  had  not  been  re- 
turned by  the  Betuming  Board.  He  ejected 
these  members.  The  Democrats  then  retired 
from  the  hall  in  a  body.  At  9  p.m.  General 
Sheridan  assumed  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Gnlf. 

The  Congressional  investigating  committee  re* 
turned  to  Washington  shortly  after  the  events 
just  narrated,  and  on  the  loth  their  report  was 
submitted  to  the  House.  Dnrinf^  their  eight 
days'  stay  in  New  Orleans  they  examined  over 
ninety -five  witnesses.  The  committee  report 
that  the  acting  members  of  the  Betuming  Board 
were  all  Bepublicans.  The  returns  of  the  last 
election  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Elec- 
tions gave  the  Conservatives  a  majority  of  twen- 
ty-nine members  in  the  Legislature.  In  three 
instances  there  were  protests  accompanying  the 
returns.  The  Betuming  Board,  after  a  session 
of  several  weeks,  retumed  fifty-three  Republicans 
and  fifty  Democrats.  In  one  parish  (Rapides) 
three  Conservatives  were  elected,  and  the  returns 
were  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  United 
States  Sapervison  that  the  election  was  in  all  re- 
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tpects  fttll,  fair,  and  free.  The  Retarniii|pioftrd 
gave  the  seats  of  that  parish  to  Repnblicati  mem- 
bers. In  regard  to  the  charge  of  intimidation 
of  Republican  Toters,  the  committee  concludes 
that  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fiu;ts  before  it. 
The  depressed  condition  of  commerce  is  allnded 
to,  and  the  blame  laid  apon  the  Kellogg  govern- 
ment,  which  is  only  upheld  by  the  Federal  mili- 
tary. The  White  I>eague  of  New  Orleans,  ac- 
coraing  to  this  report,  is  an  organization  com- 
prised of  different  clubs,  numbering  between  2600 
and  2800,  the  members  of  which  provide  their 
own  arms.  The  emeute  of  September  14  was 
caused  by  the  seiiure,  without  process  of  law, 
of  arms  purchased  by  the  members.  The  re- 
port concludes  with  an  account,  substantially 
the  same  as  we  have  given,  of  the  events  of 
January  4. 

This  report  was  indorsed  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, but  it  was  determined  to  have  a  more  thor- 
ough investigation. 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  this  report  the 
President  had,  Jannaiy  18,  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  in  repiv  to  a  request  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  FeJIeral  interference  with  the  oiigan- 
isation  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature.  Tiie  Pres- 
ident dwells  upon  the  long  career  of  lawlessness 
in  New  Orleans,  explains  his  recognition  of  the 
Kellogg  government  as  a  necessity  in  the  absence 
of  any  de6nite  Congressional  policy  upon  the 
subject,  shows  how  and  why  the  Federal  forces 
were  present  in  New  Orleans  January  4,  acting 
presumably  under  orders  already  given  on  the 
iMsis  of  the  Governor's  application  in  September, 
and  constituting  the  only  force  upon  which  both 
parties  could  rely  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

"Nobody  was  disturbed  by  the  military  wbo  bad  a 
legal  right  at  that  time  to  occupy  a  seat  m  the  Legfs- 
latnra.  That  the  Democratic  minority  of  the  House 
andertook  to  seise  its  organisation  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence; that  in  this  attempt  they  trampled  under  foot 
law ;  that  they  undertook  to  make  persons  not  return- 
ed as  elected,  members,  so  as  to  create  a  majority ;  that 
thay  acted  under  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  under  false 
pretenses  Introduced  into  the  hall  a  body  of  men  to 
Bopport  their  pretensions  by  force  if  necessary;  and 
that  conflict,  disorder,  and  riotous  proceedlnn  follow- 
ed, are  facts  that  seem  to  be  well  eetabliaheid.  And  I 
am  credibly  Informed  that  these  riolent  proceedlnga 
were  a  part  of  a  premeditated  plan  to  have  the  House 
organized  in  this  way.  recognize  what  has  hem  called 
the  M'Bnery  Senate,  then  to  depose  Governor  Kellogg, 
and  eo  revolutionize  the  State  government.  Whetba* 
It  W88  wrong  for  the  Governor,  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  returned  aa  elected  to  the  House, 
to  use  such  means  as  were  in  his  power  to  defeat  those 
lawless  and  revoluUonaiy  proceealnes,  is  perhaps  a  de- 
batable question,  but  It  Is  quite  certam  that  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble  if  they  who  now  complain  of  Il- 
legal interference  had  allowed  the  House  to  oe  organ- 
Iwd  In  a  lawful  and  regular  manner.  When  those  who 
inaugurated  disorder  and  anarchy  disavow  harsh  pro- 
ceedings, It  will  be  time  enough  to  condemn  those  who 
by  sndb  means  aa  they  have  prevent  the  success  of 
their  lawless  and  deq)erate  schemes." 

On  the  4th  of  Bfarch  the  terms  of  twenty-five 
Senators  expire.  Seventeen  of  these  retiring  Sen- 
ators are  Hepnblicans,  three  Independents,  and 
five  Democrats.  The  following  new  Senators 
have  been  elected :  Newton  Booth,  from  Cali- 
fornia; William  W.  Eaton,  from  Connecticut; 
W.  P.  Whyte  and  Robert  £.  Withers,  from  Vir- 
ginia;  B.  K.  Bmoe,  from  Mississippi;  A.  6. 
Tbnrman  (re-elected),  from  Ohio ;  S.  B.  Maxcy, 
from  Texas ;  George  F.  Edmunds  (re-elected), 
from  Vermont ;  William  A.  Wallacey  from  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Francis  Keman,  from  New  York ;  ex- 
C^vemor  Theodore  Randolph,  from  New  Jersey ; 


H.  L.  Dawes,  from  Massachusetts ;  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  from  Delaware;  J.  £.  McDonald,  from 
Indiana;  (general  F.  M.  Cockrell,  from  Mis- 
souri, to  succeed  Carl  Schnn ;  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin (re-elected),  from  Maine;  William  Sharon, 
from  Nevada ;  A.  S.  Paddock,  from  Nebraska. 

The  New  Hampshire  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention, at  Concord,  January  6,  nominated  Hi- 
ram R.  Roberts  for  Governor. 

The  Connecticut  State  Republican  Convention, 
at  New  Haven,  Jannaiy  20,  nominated  James  L. 
Greene  for  Governor. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port 
of  New  York  in  1874  was  149,762. 

With  the  new  year  came  a  new  dynasty  for 
Spain.  Alfonso  XII.,  son  of  the  ex-Queen  Isa- 
bella, was  proclaimed  king,  and  was  supported 
by  the  army  and  navy.  A  regency  was  formed 
under  the  Presidency  of  Cnnovas  Delcastillo. 
The  new  king's  ministry  was  announced  as  fol- 
lows: Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,' Castro ;  of 
Justice,  Cardenas ;  ofWar,  Jovellar;  of  Finance, 
Salaverria ;  of  Marine,  MoUns ;  of  the  Interior, 
Robledo;  of  Commerce,  Orovio;  of  the  Colo- 
nies, Ayala. 

President  M'Mahon  sent  a  message  to  the 
French  Assembly,  January  6,  urgently  request- 
ing the  passage  of  a  bill  creating  a  Second  Cham- 
ber, provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  atatn 
quo  until  1880  in  the  event  of  M'Mahon*s  death 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  and, 
after  the  organisation  of  the  Second  Chamber,  a 
decision  from  both  Chambers  as  to  the  govern- 
ment which  shall  succeed  the  Septennate. 

DieUkSTEBa 

December  24. — CoUieiy  explosion  in  North 
Staffordshire,  England.  Twenty  miners  killed. 
— Railway  accident  at  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire, 
EngUnd.  Express  train  thrown  down  an  em- 
bankment Thirty  persons  killed  and  eighty 
wounded. 

iMcember  28. — ^Tidings  received  in  London  of 
the  destmction  by  fire,  November  17,  of  the  em- 
igrant ship  Cotpatrick^  bound  from  London  to 
Auckland.  Of  five  hundred  souls  on  board  only 
three  are  known  to  haye  sumved. 

OBITUARY. 

December  28. — In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
James  Walker,  D.D.,  formerly  President  of  Har- 
vard College,  aged  eighty  years. 

December  26.— In  Fitcbborg,  Massachusetts, 
the  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

December  28. — In  New  York,  the  Hon.  Gerrit 
Smith,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

December  29, — In  New  York,  Greneral  Morgan 
L.  Smith,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

January  12. — In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Thom- 
as £.  Bramlette,  ex-Grovemor  of  that  State. 

January  18.— In  New  York,  William  H.  As- 
pinwall,  merchant,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

December  8.— In  Paris,  Baron  E.  C.  G.  Wap- 
pers,  the  distinguished  Belgian  artist,  aged  sev. 
enty-one  years. 

December  29. — ^Death  announced  of  the  Span- 
ish statesman,  Joaquin  Baldomero  Espartero. 

December  81. — In  France,  Ledru  Rollin,  aged 
sixtv-six  years. 

Jarmary  1. — ^In  London,  England,  Mrs.  J. 
Lothrop  Motley,  wife  of  the  American  historian. 
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MAHCH,  month  of  **  miny  wcatliere,"  wildly  oomas 
In  luul,  and  snow,  and  rain,  and  tbieatening 

And  fiwi»;  while  often  at  his  cottage  door 
The  shepherd  stands,  to  hear  the  distant  roar 
Loosed  from  the  msnlng  mills  and  river  locks, 
With  thandering  sound  and  overpowering  shocks. 
From  hank  to  bank,  along  the  meadow  lea, 
The  river  spreads,  and  shmes  a  little  sea; 
While  in  the  pale  sonlight  a  watery  brood 
Of  swooping  wldte  birds  flock  about  the  flood. 

The  following  amusing  incident  in  the  early 
history  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  was  related 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Town- 
hall  of  that  town  in  1858 : 

When  the  British  chieftain,  General  Gage, 
seeking  to  overawe  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
sent  out  through  the  courts  warrants  to  obtain 
juries  to  use  in  restoring  the  impeached  Chief 
Justice  Oliver,  the  people  of  Braintree  took  in- 
stant measures  to  obtain  possession  of  all  these 
obnoxious  papers  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 
Accordingly  about  two  hundred  gathered  one 
Sunday  evening  for  the  purpose  of  securing  those 
papers,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy-sheriff. 
Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  they 
secured  that  officer  and  compelled  him  to  deliver 
up  the  warrants.  They  then  made  a  great  fire, 
around  which  they  stood  in  a  circle  while  the 
obnoxious  documents  were  committed  to  the 
flames ;  but  after  all  was  done,  when  a  vote  was 
called  whether  they  should  huzzah,  it  passed  in 
the  negative,  because  it  was  Stmday,  and  they 
went  home  in  silence. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  town 
of  Braintree  originally  embraced  the  present 
towns  of  Randolph  and  Quincy,  and  that  John 
Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams  were  both 
raised  before  the  separation. 

In  the   present  town  of  Braintree  resides 

M ^  a  manufacturer  of  heavy  carriages  and 

heavy  mechanical  work  of  all  sorts,  which  has 
been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world*  His  ex- 
tensive business  relations  have  given  him  a  keen 
insight  into  human  nature.  A  few  years  ago, 
while  traveling  on  the  cars  in  New  York,  he  fell 
in  with  a  veiy  affiible  but  high-flown  gentleman, 
who  was  ostensibly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
worth  knowing.  After  conversing  a  while  rela- 
tive to  mechanical  work,  the  gentleman  asked 
M where  he  was  from. 

'*  Braintree,  Massachusetts,"  was  the  reply. 

"Braintree?  Braintree?"  was  the  rejoinder. 
'^  It  must  be  an  unimportant  place.  I  think  I 
never  heard  of  it  before." 

'*  Ah?  astonishing,"  qnietly  remarked  M 

*'  It  is  the  only  town  in  the  United  States  thait 
ever  produced  two  Presidents." 

The  name  of  John  Brown  may  be  suggestive 
of  a  soul  that  is  marching  on,  but  this  time  his 
earthly  mission  is  not  ended,  and  he  lives  in  an 
mland  town  in  Maine.  He  is  habitually  poor, 
but  he  always  takes  a  complacent  view  of  life. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  his  heart  is  not  very 
keenly  susceptible  to  the  Ues  of  nature.  We  re- 
call him  now  in  his  most  significant  character, 
going  along  the  street  at  a  pacing  gait,  with  his 


wood-saw  on  his  shoulder,  and  always  hamming, 
to  the  old  "  Forty-niner's"  tnne  of  Sutannakj  the 
following  syUabical  euphony:  '^Rum-tum-dum- 
de-dar-de-o,  rum-tum-tier-di-do,"  etc. 

During  the  last  war  John  had  three  sons  in 
the  army,  named  Fernando,  James,  and  Henry. 
Fernando  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to 
Libby  Prison,  James  was  killed  ontright,  and 
Henry  lost  an  eye  in  one  of  the  battles.  John 
was  returning  home  from  the  village,  where  he 
had  received  letters  informing  him  of  the  above 
&cts,  when  he  was  met  by  a  waggish  neighbor, 
and  the  following  conversation  ensued  between 

them: 

*'  Well,  John, yon  been  to  the  village?" 

•*  Yes." 

'*What*s  the  news?" 

"  Oh,  not  much  of  any  thing,  only  I've  heard 
firom  the  boys,  and  Jim's  got  laid  out." 

**  What !  you  don't  mean  he's  killed  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir;  and  Hen's  got  one  of  his  eyes 
knocked  oat,  and  Feman's  down  there  in  prison. 
I  don't  expect  to  ever  see  Aim  again.  Rum-tam- 
dum-do^ar-de-o,"  etc. 

Mr.  B was  a  noted  penny-a-liner  who  had 

written  much  in  the  way  of  novelettes,  and  earned 
quite  an  extensive  reputation  in  this  field  in  his 
younger  days.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  one  day 
reviewing  the  incidents  of  his  literary  career 
with  an  old  friend,  when  he  remarked,  'U  have 
during  my  literary  life  received  a  great  many 
pafis  and  flattering  notices  from  the  press." 

**  And  that,  of  course,"  said  the  friend,  "  was 
very  gratifying." 

*^  Yon  will  say  remarkably  so,"  was  the  reply, 
**  when  I  tell  you  that,  with  one  exception,  I 
wrote  them  all  myselt  I" 

Old  Deacon  Roberts  was  worked  np  to  a  high 
state  of  enthusiasm  in  a  revival.  He  was  ex- 
horting the  unconverted  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come  before  it  was  too  late ;  for,  said  he,  **  the 
Lord  is  here  now,  and  He  may  not  be  here  again 
for  twenty  years." 

Tbib  from  a  correspondent  at  Riviere  du  Loop, 
Canada: 

When  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada 
was  completed,  in  1860,  many  of 'the  farmers 
had  never  heard  of,  much  less  seen,  a  railway, 
bnt  it  soon  got  reported  around  that  passengers 
could  travel  by  it,  and  even  cattle.  A  back- 
woodsman who  was  indebted  to  a  country  mer- 
chant was  pushed  by  the  latter  for  pajrment  of 
the  amount  due,  and  the  only  means  of  liqui- 
dating the  debt  was  by  taking  a  fat  ox  to  the 
Qaebec  market  For  this  purpose  he  tied  hia 
ox  to  the  back  of  his  cart,  and  drove  to  the  rail- 
way station,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  On  sur- 
veying the  train  and  seeing  an  iron  railing  aroand 
the  pUtform  of  the  hind  car,  he  ooncladed  that 
that  was  the  place  to  tie  his  ox,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  taking  a  place  in  a  seoond-dass 
car  himself  forward.  Presently  the  train  began 
to  move  off  slowly.  The  speed  increased  $  quick- 
er and  quicker  it  went.  "The  poor  man  got  very 
fidgety,  the  speed  still  increasing,  unUl  Urge 
drops  of  sweat  became  visible  on  his  brow.    By 
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It  of  bretih,  the 
nUable 


I  ti«d  him  to  the 


tfais  time  tbe  condnetoi'  had  reached  hi>  o 

collect  the  tickeu.     NMU-lr 
man  ran  to  him,  excUiming, 

"Mj  dear  oondaclor,  my  t 
to  keep  up  to  this  fvx  ;  it  ii  not  ponible.' 

"Your  o«l     Keep  ap 
do  JOB  mean?    I  don'- 
jou  oxen  on  board  ?" 

"Not  on  board,  of  < 
niling  of  the  hind  ear. 

"  Voa  tied  joor  ox  to  tbe  railing  of  tbe  bind 
ear?    Who  told  joa  to  do  ao?" 

"  No  one ;  bat  that  ia  the  wa;  we  alwajra  d«  in 
the  country." 

or  eonree  the  rondoctor  could  not  Rop  hu 
train  before  reaching  the  next  station,  when, 
needlcM  to  aaj,  on  looking  for  the  ox,  thej  fonnd 
attached  to  the  rope  a  pairof  borni,  with  abmall 
portion  of  the  neck. 

Hr.  Bergb  could  icareely  call  thii  cmelij'  to 
ninudB,  at  it  wm  not  intoiMd. 

The  hnmane  conductor  made  a  collection 
among  the  pauengen  on  the  spot,  realixing  a 
larger  amoant  than  the  ox  wonld  have  brongbt 
at  market,  which  be  preMnted  to  the  creal-taUen 
farmer,  who  immediately  retomed  home,  vowing 
he  woold  never  have  Qien  taken  to  oaricet  by 
railway  again.  He  baa  kept  his  word,  and  to 
this  day  he  lead*  hii  ox  to  market  behind  bis 
own  cart. 

SaxmraM  at  repartee  often  comes  from  ont- 
of-the-waj  corners  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
coitom  of  the  loafers  of  a  certain  village  to  meet 
eweiy  day  in  an  old  chamber  tn  play  euchre. 
Prominent  among  them  were  Gardner  and  Rob- 
inson. One  day,  while  an  interesting  game  was 
going  fbrward,  Gardner  remarked  that  be  COnld 
alwayi  tell  what  cards  Bobioson  bdd  by  hie  iq»- 
pearance. 

"Oh," said  Bobinson,  "  yon've  been  studying 
hnman  nalnre,  haven't  yon  ?" 

"Oh  no,"  was  the  reply ;  "Fre been  studying 
the  brute  creation." 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  Gardner  ocea- 
{Hod  thephueof  old  John  Willets:  noonedared 
to  "  tackle"  him. 

AsTORTofEdwardWolpole:  who,  being  told 
one  day  that  the  confectioners  had  a  way  of  dis- 
charging (he  ink  from  old  parchment  by  a  chem- 
ical process,  and  then  making  the  parchment  into 
isinglass  for  their  jellies,  said,  "  Then  I  find  a 
man  may  now  eat  tus  deeds  as  well  h»  hi*  words." 
This  has  iMpn  vei^  nnfairly,  like  a  grsat  tmtny 
other  bonoMi,  attnbntad  to  James  Smith. 

I>B*ft  Drawer, — Why  does  not  Mr.  Bergh 
Uke  New  Jersey  in  hand  ?  Think  of  this.  One 
chilly  day,  not  long  ago,  while  passing  throngh 
the  corridor  of  the  Cooper  InsdCate,  we  noticed 
a  eolemD-lookiug  individnal  carrying  a  peculiar- 
looking  basket,  from  which  proceeded  curious 
BonTkda.  Being  "from  the  country"  oarselves, 
we  recognized  the  sounds  as  resembling  the  peep 
of  yonng  chickens,  but  of  chickens  in  diiScully 
— (diiclens  to  whom  life  could  have  but  few  at- 
traclion*.  We  stopped,  and  looked  into  the  bas- 
ket, where  there  were  indeed  a  doien  or  so 
young  chickena ;  but  such  discouraged-looking 
■pecimens  we  never  in  onr  whole  bam-yord  ex- 
perience bdield.     Tbej  had  aboot  two  feathers 


among  them,  their  bills  were  long  and  brown, 
and  they  looked  altogether  as  if  litia  was  a  bur- 
den, and  they  r^retied  not  having  been  eaten  in 
omelet  shape. 

"  Where  in  the  world  did  these  chickens  come 
from  in  the  winter  ?"  we  asked. 

The  solemn  individnal  looked  at  the  little 
scraps  of  misery  in  the  basket,  and  gave  his  hat 
a  shove  bank  on  his  head.  Then  he  laid,  widi 
an  air  of  mild  aupetiority, 

"  I  comes  from  Cheney,  nnd  I  makes  dent 

Now,  desu*  Drawer,  isn't  this  an  ontrage? 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  the  rest  aren't  a  circum- 
stance to  it.  'This  Jerseyman  didn't  even  men- 
tion his  having  a  aleam  incubator,  bat  claimed 
the  whole  jatxtti — tbe  origin  of  species — him- 
self.    Here  is  his  portrait. 


A  FEW  more  Ulster  stories,  after  the  manner 
of  Dean  Ramsay : 

A  prosperoos  trader  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
who  was  of  humble  origin,  hut  who  had  made  a 
large  fortune  in  businese,  retained  in  (he  days  of 
his  opulence  much  of  the  homely  manner  and 
style  of  apeoeh  of  his  earlier  years.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  gave  a  grand  dinner  party  in  honor  of 
a  yontig  friend  who  had  come  home  from  abroad. 


:veiT  thing  was  in  flrst-dass  style.     The  table 
-as  loaded  with  plenty,  th      "  ' 
tering  with  plate.     The  si 


I  loaded  with  plenty,  the  sideboard  was  glii- 


(he  silver  diah-covers  and  exposed  to  view  a  most 
tempting  repast,  when  the  hospitable  ho«t  spoiled 
the  offbct  of  the  whole  by  calling  out  from  one 
end  of  the  table  to  his  yonng  guest,  who  was 
seated  at  the  other  end, 

"Master  W— ,  dear,  do  you  see  ony  thing 
there  that  yon'd  like  to  ale?" 

Fancy  (he  effect  on  his  very  stylish  daughters ! 
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who,  before  he  would  begin  his  dinner,  insisted 
upon  having  some  of  every  kind  of  meat  that 
was  on  the  table  pat  all  together  npon  his  plate, 
which  was  thus  loaded  with  an  incongruous  mess 
of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  vegetables,  all  in  the  one 
heap.  The  gentleman  asked  his  neighbor  why 
he  did  this,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  eat  the  different  sorts  of  food  separate- 
ly. .  But  the  son  of  Neptune  saw  no  necessity  for 
any  such  distinction.     He  said : 

**Do  you  think  I  keep  separate  shelves  for 
them  down  below?  Let  them  all  go  into  the 
hold  together." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy  a  young 
Presbvterian  minister  who  had  just  commenced 
housekeeping  was  one  day  entertaining  a  few 
clerical  friends.  After  dinner  whisky  punch  was, 
as  usual,  introduced,  but  the  young  host  was  anx- 
ious to  avoid  even  the  possibility  of  excess,  and 
therefore  before  the  carouse  hacl  proceeded  be- 
yond the  second  tumbler  he  ordereid  in  a  quanti- 
ty of  buttermilk  whey,  or  **  caudle,"  by  way  of 
a  conclusion  to  the  entertainment.  The  innova- 
tion was  not  acceptable  to  the  old  stagers,  one  of 
whom,  after  partaking  of  the  new  beverage,  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  the  following  impromptu : 

IVe  not  had  of  grog 
What  would  warm  my  noddle; 

I*m  swelled  np  like  a  froe: 
Brother,  cune  your  candlt! 


At  these  post-prandial  potations  great  allow- 
ance was  made  for  what  was  said  and  done  by 
the  reverend  participators.  A  minister  was  once 
charged  in  Synod  with  having  made  a  certain 
statement.  He  asked  when  be  had  done  so.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  made  it  "after  dinner." 
**0h,  th^,"  said  he,  coolly,  in  reply,  "I  must 
have  been  in  jest."  The  vsiidity  oi  the  excuse 
was  not  called  in  question. 

pRUDBNCB  of  a  dififorent  kind  from  the  fore- 
going was  manifested  by  another  Presbyterian 
minister,  who,  when  asked  at  his  ordination  if  he 
intended  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Widows' 
Fund  of  his  Church,  answered  that  **  he  would 
wait  until  be  got  the  widow  first."  The  young 
man  was  unmarried,  and  he  evidently  meant  that 
he  would  defer  his  subscription  until  he  had  got 
a  wife,  that  being  the  germ  out  of  which  his  fu- 
ture widow  must  grow. 

Thb  THbune  has  a  very  clever,  bright  corre- 
spondent at  Paris,  Ars^ne  JHoussaye,  poet,  an- 
ther, and  art  critic,  who,  although  sixty  years 
old,  is  as  crisp  and  cheery  as  a  youth  of  twenty. 
He  is  one  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  France.  In 
a  recent  letter  he  gives  the  following  very  Frenchy 
anecdote : 

**  You  have  heard  that  all  Paris  is  to  be  seen 
at  first  representations,  but  this  is  incorrect. 
There  is  little  more  than  the  Paris  of  art  and 
literature.  This  is  by  no  means  the  '  upper  ten 
thousand.'  When  I  was  young,  Ma'amselle  Ra- 
chel, who  ruled  the  house  of  Moli^re,  had  me 
made  director  of  the  French  Theatre.  I  gave 
there  a  hundred  new  plays.  I  therefore  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  fanatical  habi- 
tu/a  of  first  representations.  I  soon  saw  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  score  of  celebrities  and 
a  dozen  ladies  of  society,  the  house  belonged  by 


the  nature  of  things  to  criticism  and  its 
There  were  plenty  of  marriages  of  the  Twenty- 
first  District,  from  which  yon  must  not  infer  that 
the  women  were  especially  pretty.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  could  not  help  asking  how  those  men 
whose  trade  it  is  to  be  clever,  and  who  must 
have  passed  through  the  Temple  of  Taste  of 
Montesquieu,  should  have  chosen  companions  so 
ugly.  One  thinks  of  the  speech  of  the  husband 
who  surprised  a  languishing  lover  at  the  knees 
of  his  wife,  who  was  monstrously  ugly  :  '*  Ah, 
monsieur  I  and  to  think  that  you  were  not  obliged 
to  do  it."  

Our  genial  Methodist  brother.  Dr.  Hurst,  in 
his  new  book.  Life  in  the  Fatherland^  is  brimfol 
of  good  things.  One  of  the  most  entertaining 
chapters  is  devoted  to  illustrations  of  the  quaint 
and  grotesque  features  of  German  life,  under  the 
title  of  "Oddities  of  the  Newspaper,  Home,  and 
Grave-yard."  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the 
best: 

A  father  announces  the  death  of  his  child  in 
the  Rieaengebirge  Bote  newspaper  in  this  fashion: 

AftOT  an  Illness  extending  over  many  years  It  has 
pleased  God  to  take  ap  my  dearly  beloved  youngest 
daughter,  Anna,  into  His  heavenly  kingdom,  where  we 
thaU  inter  her  eouUeae  eorpee  on  Thursday  next,  at  9 
o'clock.  Master  Carpenter  J.  Sob . 

A  Leipsic  paper  contained  this  singular  obit- 
uary: 

To-day  death  tore  away  from  vm  for  the  third  ttme 
our  only  child.  I*  A.  V.  and  Fran. 

Xaming  from  death  to  matrimony,  we  find 
the  following  solicitation  in  the  Vienna  Preese : 

A  soldier,  forty  years  old,  sound  and  stronff.  Is  tired 
of  living  alone,  and  would  like  to  marry.  He  wishes 
a  wife  twcnty-dve  years  old,  affectionate,  talented,  and 
finely  educated.  Since  he  poflaeeaes  nothing  bat  his 
position,  a  fortune  Is  perfectly  necessary.  But  sinee 
be  la  thoroughly  oppoeed  to  making  love  for  mon^« 
he  takes  this  way  oi  making  his  wants  known. 

Such  a  topic,  however,  can  not  be  expected  to 
submit  always  to  the  dull  method  of  prose^  as 
these  lines  from  a  Dantzic  paper  show : 

Four  men,  in  the  best  of  years  (not  aged). 
With  gold  and  land,  and  never  vet  ennged. 
Who've  never  fished  for  any  maiden  fur, 
And  whose  acqaaintance  here  has  been  too  nra, 
Who  long  to  put  themselves  *neath  love's  soft  sway, 
And  seek  In  tnls-«a  very  well  known  way- 
Here  perfect  strangers  in  this  little  city, 
Four  modest,  brave,  and  good  young  girls,  and  pretty. 
As  little  wives  to  carry  home  from  here ; 
Therefore  we  beg  our  readers  not  to  fear. 
Bat  send  addresses,  as  is  oft  the  esse, 
With  portrait,  to  this  paper's  prlntlng-plsoe : 
Fortune  with  them  we  do  not  seek  possession. 
And  hereby  vow  to  act  with  strict  dlsajption. 

But  such  overtures  are  not  confined  to  one 
sex,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  advertisement  in 
the  Berlin  Intdligenz  Blatt : 

A  yoang  lady  of  good  exterior  and  pleasant  appear- 
ance wishes  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  juat  the  same 
way  of  thinking. 

The  Rheiniache  Zeitungj  in  1869,  furnished 
this  testimony  to  the  qualifications  of  an  execa- 
tioner  of  the  eighteenth  century : 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  execationer  of  Tocklen- 
bnrg,  Joest  Heinricb  Stolheust,  brother  of  tha  execu- 
tioner Jflgermann,  some  time  ego  beheaded  with  akill 
and  to  my  especial  pleasure  Hdnrich  Schuerkamp, 
who  waa  linpnsooed  m  the  Hellenborg ;  and  imme^ 
ately  after,  daring  the  time  my  brother  was  Syndlcna, 
sklllfolly  hanged  a  person  named  Rdtter,  above  the 
maases ;  also  that  in  similar  duties  people  will  be  wdl 
served  by  him.    Signed  the  9th  day  of  STaae,  U(W. 
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lo  the  same  line  is  the  following  scale  of  fees 
giren  to  mediffival  execationera  of  Darmstadt 
and  Bessungen,  as  published  in  a  nomber  of 
Gorman  papers  of  the  olden  times :    | 

^  n.Kr. 

ToboU  a  malefactor  in  oQ S4  00 

To  qaarter  a  Hying  person 16  00 

To  execote  a  person  with  the  sword 16  80 

To  Uurthe  body  on  the  wheel 6  00 

To  stick  the  bead  of  the  same  on  a  pole 6  00 

To  rend  a  man  Into  four  parts 18  00 

To  hang  a  man  or  any  dellnqaent. 10  00 

To  bory  the  body 1  00 

To  bom  a  man  alire 14  00 

TO  wait  upon  a  tortare,  if  so  called 8  00 

To  place  in  a  Spanish  boot %  00 

To  place  a  dellnqaent  in  the  rack.. 6  00 

Topnt  a  person  in  the  iron  collar 100 

To  Bconige  one  with  rods 8  80 

To  brand  the  gallows  opon  the  back,  or  upon 

the  forehead  or  cheeks 6  00 

To  cut  off  a  pecson^  nose  or  ears 6  00 

To  lead  a  person  oat  of  the  oonn^ 180 

In  addition  to  these  chaiges  the  execationerwas 
gratuitously  boarded,  and  nsnally  received  some 
doucevn  besides. 

Here  are  some  quaint  little  mottoes  taken  firom 
above  the  doorways  of  the  houses  in  the  Black 
Forest,  Hars  Mountains,  and  Tjrrolese  Alps : 

The  Lord  this  dwelling  be  aboat, 
And  bless  all  who  go  In  and  oot 

Another: 

The  old  folks  to  me  they  say 

The  times  grow  worse  from  day  to  day. 

Bat  I  say  no  1 

Iput  it  so : 

The  times  are  just  the  times  we've  always  had: 

It  is  the  people  who  have  grown  so  bad  I 

This  is  less  hopeful : 

To  please  all  menls  a  vain  endeavor, 
And  so  it  most  remain  forever. 
The  reason  true  111  tell  to  yoa : 
The  heads  are  far  too  many, 
The  brains  are  far  too  few. 

Here  is  a  strange  mixture  of  piety  and  pelf: 

I  love  the  Lord,  and  trast  his  promise  trae : 
I  make  new  hats  and  dye  the  old  ones  toa 

Over  the  door  of  an  inn  is  the  following : 

Come  within  and  sit  thee  down : 
Hast  no  cash?  be  off  full  soon ! 
Come  within,  dtar  guest,  I  pray, 
If  thoa  hsst  wherewithal  to  pay. 

Another  landlord  gives  ns  this : 

The  kind  of  gnest  that  I  love  best 

WiU  have  a  friendly  talk; 
Will  eat  and  drink  and  pay  his  scon^ 

And  then  away  will  walk. 

This  one  from  Lower  Saxony : 

If  your  purse  is  filled  with  gold, 
Bleesed  be  your  entrance  here; 

Blessed  be  your  going  out. 
If  you  pay  yoor  wine  and  beer. 

The  quaint  and  simple  methods  of  recording 

on  the  graves  the  manner  in  which  the  departed 

met  their  death  are  familiar  objects  to  travelers 

in  the  Tyrol.    For  instance,  near  Meran  this 

epitaph  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  which  bears  the 

picture  of  a  man's  head  peeping  out  from  under 

an  avalanche,  and  a  little  Tyrolese  scampering 

off  to  the  left : 

Here  died  Martin  Kausch: 
The  avalanche  came  and  rolled 
Upon  his  body,  and  made  hlro  cold. 
Also  J5rg  unaer  it  was  boond. 
But  to4ay  is  lively  and  sound  1 


The  following  is  fonnd  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  A  picture  painted  in  glowing  col- 
ors on  the  smooth  face  of  a  rock  representa  a  fu* 
riotts  ox  running  his  horns  into  a  man,  with  this 
result: 

By  the  thrust  of  oxls  horn 

Came  I  into  heaven^  bourne, 

AU  80  qalcklv  did  I  die. 

Wife  and  children  leave  must  I ; 

Bat  in  eternity  rest  I  now, 

All  through  thee,  thou  wild  beast,  thou  i 

Ampng  the  newer  inscriptions  in  Austria  is  the 
following,  over  the  grave  of  the  common  goods 
carrier  between  St.  Gilgen  and  Salzbuiig.  He 
went  by  the  name  of  **St.  Gilgen  Bote,"  and 
died  in  L869 : 

Here  rests  In  God 
The  dead  Bt  Gilgen  Bote ; 
To  him  be  gracious,  Lord, 
As  he  would  be 
If  he  wert  Thoa, 

And  Thou  St  Gilgen  Bote  1 

» 

During  the  reign  of  the  reforming  Emperor 

Joseph  II.  of  Austria  the  following  was  fonnd 

on  a  wall : 

A  friend  of  arms, 
A  foe  to  priests, 
A  hjpocrfte 
Our  &aiaer  is  I 

The  emperor,  to  catch  the  author,  caused  it  to 
be  torn  down,  and  this  to  be  put  in  ita  place : 

The  first  Is  tone. 

The  second  plain ; 

Of  need  the  third. 

And  to  the  author  fifty  ducats  are  duei 

But  the  trap  failed,  as  is  shown  by  this  answer, 
which  appeared  on  the  fbllowing  day : 


Four  are 
Pen.  ink,  paper,  and  I ;  • 

Bach  other  we  shall  not  betrav, 
8o  the  Kaiser  his  ducats  may  keepi 

Thk  fbllowing  authentic  anecdote  of  the  late 
Thaddeus  Stevens  (oontribnted  by  a  prominent 
ex-member  of  Congress)  contains  a  grain  of  pure 
Attic  salt,  which  some  of  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  searching  The  Drawer  for  that  condi- 
ment may  relish : 

Ttme—the  close  of  the  *Mong  session"  of  the 
Fortieth  Congress,  July  27, 1868.  P/acs— office 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  DramatU  Persona — a 
group  of  impecunious  M.C.*s,  waiting  to  draw 
their  arrears  of  pay. 

Seated  on  a  lounge  ui  the  background  were 
John  F.  Driggs,  then  representing  the  Lake  Su- 
perior mining  district  of  Michigan,  and  Thadde- 
us Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  **01d  Com- 
moner" was  then  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave, 
'*  nigh  to  death*s  door,"  as  he  himself  expressed 
it  (he  died  two  weeks  afterward) ;  but  although 
his  shrunken  frame  gave  painful  evidence  of 
''natural  force  abated,"  bis  eye— that  lustrous 
orb  that  glittered  from  out  the  cavernous  depths 
beneath  the  beetling  brow  of  a  massive  forehead 
like  the  ''black  diamond"  in  the  mine — "was 
not  dim." 

Driggs  was  particularly  jubilant  over  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  imposing  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on 
copper,  in  which  his  constituents  were  deeply  in- 
terested, and  Mr.  Stavens,  in  his  habitual  vein 
of  sarcastic  humor,  was  "  chaffing"  him  abont  it, 
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alleging,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  iiiot  hi 
bill  throagh  by  bribenr.  (Thia  was  in  allnBio 
to  BOme  nnggeta  of  virgin  copper,  radely  mouliJ- 
ed  into  the  form  of  paper-weighti,  which  Driggs 
had  distributed  among  members  with  whom  he 
was  parsonallj  intimate  w  Bouvenin  of  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  Ills  diiirict.) 

Upon  that  hint  of  "bribery"  tpuke  Mr,  Ste- 
Tens  B  colleague  from  the  Berks  County  diitrict ; 
"  By-tha-way,  Mr.  Stevens.  Driggs  gave  loe  one 
of  those  paper-weights,  and  I  voiwl  for  his  bi!L 
Tell  me — yoor  experiencB  is  so  inach  greater 
than  mine — can  I  talte  it 
home  TriUi  me  and  keep  — , 

it  wilhont  being  Bccusej 
of  accepting  a  bribe?" 

"  Well,  yes,"  w«  the 
replj,  allied  with  all 
the  gravity  of  a  judge 
pronouncing  bd  "opin- 
ion," "you  can  keep  it 
Hi  it  I'l,  bat,  as  you  value 
yOBr  good  name,  don't 
havt  il  coined  into  pea- 


Not    twenty    milei 

(iDm  Boston  resides  Mr.     , 

Q ,  a  refined  gentle-     j 

man  of  the  old  school, 

cestry  and  a  name  close- 
ly associated  with  the 
Cnltare  and  reform  of 
our  country  during  the 
last  half  century,     Mr. 

Q once  had  in  his 

employ,  as  foreman  of 
his  farm,  a  very  good 
andfaithrulman.named 


Packard.  He  abo  had  ■  neighbor,  named  Levis, 
who  waa  a  Yery  disagreeable  man,  with  an  uncom- 
fortable temper,  and  between  this  neigfibor  and 
Packard  existed  a  chronic  stale  of  unpleasant- 
ness. One  day  words  between  the  two  waxed  to 
hot  that  Packard  "went  for"  the  neighbor  and 
gave  him  what  ho  termed  "a  sound  thrashing." 
Of  course  Mr.  Q^ — —  henrd  of  this,  and  he 
tent  for  Packard  to  come  into  his  study  in  the 
evening,  and  at  the  appointed  hoor  the  latter 
made  his  appearance. 

"Mr.  Packard,"  said  his  employer,  "  I  nnder- 

Blnnd  you  have  bad  some 

^^^  "  trouble  vrith  Mr.  Ijewia." 

"^         ~  "  Yes,  he  made  me  ao 

mad  that  I  couldn't  help 

licicing  him." 

"  Well.  Hr.  Packard, 
I  don'l  like  to  haie  any 
thing  of  this  sort  occur. 
It  gires  a  bad  sound, 
and  beraafier  you  must 
try  and  control  yourself, 
and  not  let  your  pas- 
sioni    mn   away   with 

Packard  received  this 
reproof  with  becoming 
deference,  bowed,  and 
»as  passing  throogli 
the  door,  when  be  was 

stopped  by  Mr.Q . 

"Wait  a  moment. 
Hr.Packard.  Ifatany 
timeyougetsoyoncoaf 
get  along,  and  l^I  a«  if 
yon  mat  lick  sonwbodj, 
I  had  rather  you  would 
lick  Mr.  Lewis  than  any 
xiF  Arrua.  Que  else.    That  is  aU.* 
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"  X]rr  HAT  ia  it  r  aaked  Uncle  Jack. 

W       "A  river,"  replied  Ermiue. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
Then,  after  a  moment,  "  Where  U  it  T 

"  In  Western  North  Carolina." 

"  Very  well,"eaiil  the  old  fteiitleman  again, 
tkldng  up  hia  newspaper.  "  Pray  dou'l  for- 
get uiy  slippers." 

Later  in  tbe  day,  however,  be  took  me 

"  Do  jroa  know  any  thing  about  tbis  West- 
em  North  Carolina,  Mine  Mortliat"  he  aaked. 

"  Only  how  it  looks  on  the  luap.  Sir." 

"  And  how  does  it  look  T" 

"Black  in  tbe  face  with  monntaina." 

"AjKiplectior' 

"  Decidedly.  Bald  Mountain,  you  remem- 
ber, hail  a  atroke  not  luug  since." 

"Are  we  going  Ihent"  asked  Uncle  Jack, 
reaiKDedly.  I 

"  ]  don't  tbink  any  one  knows,  Bir,  exact-  j 
ly  where  we  are  going  except  Ermine,"  I 
replied. 

We  found  it  at  Asbvill6.  I  nse  the  word 
fonnd  beoanse  it  was  a  regular  game  of  hide- 
and-seek,  in  which  the  knolls,  the  river,  nnd 
mirselvestook  part.  It  begins  life  down  on  ' 
the  South  Caruliuu  bonier,  and  runs  almost 
■lue  north,  placidly  lakio);  in  gmall  streoma,  i 
and  concealing  ite  ultimate  purposes  with  a  , 


delicate  art  worthy  of  Undine's  watery  rcla 
ti'ina.  Near  Asbville  is  tbe  trysting- place 
where  it  meets  the  Swanuano  on  its  way 
down  from  tbe  Blue  Ridge,  bnt  so  cunning- 
ly is  it  all  managed  tbst  no  road,  no  path, 
will  take  yon  tboro,  and  unices  yon  have 
the  spirit  and  the  boots  of  a  pioneer  you 
will  miss  the  wedding.  Having  neitber,  we 
yet  went,  driven  by  the  fiat  of  Ermine. 

"1  said  I  would  witness  this  meeting  of 
the  waters,"  she  began.  Then,  putting  oat 
a  slender  foot  incaseil  in  a  stern  little  don- 
hie-eoled  boot,  "Thus  do  I  leave  my  mark 
ui>on  the  strand !" 

"  Upon  tbe  mad,"  snid  Uncle  Jack. 

"  Witness,  my  friends,"  continue<HiTmine, 
"this  is  the  m^ority  of  nur  rirer.  I»iife, 
so  far,  has  been  bnt  awkwartl  growing.  It 
has  had  no  definite  character;  no  one  conld 
tell  what  it  might  come  to— a  swampy,  a 
stony,  or  a  bucolic  and  grassy  end.  Hav- 
ing received  the  Swsnnano,  however,  it  now 
for  the  first  lime  feela  its  strength.  My 
friends,  let  as  retnm.  Lat«T  in  the  day  wii 
will  view  it  troiu  tbe  snmniit  of  that  fern- 
covered  hill  behind  the  town." 
''"  Beau  catcher  Knob,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 

"  1  never  hear  that  country-former  name," 
replied  Ermine.  ''I  make  it  a  point  to  not 
hear  snch  titles  in  my  rambles  tbrongh  Ar- 
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The  viow  from  tbe  Knob  is  ooe  ol~  tbe 
fniv  that  linger  !□  memory  distinct  as  a,  paint- 
ed pictuTe.  As  yet  it  is  unknoirn  to  the  world 
ut  large,  hut  it  nill  be  fainoiiB  Bonie  day, 
when  the  eager  artists  and  toarist«  discover 
thiH  hidden  region  locked  np  behind  tnonnt- 
ain  walls  whose  peakip  seeni  to  thrust  back 
Hcornfully  the  railroads  that  would  pene- 
trate within.  So  far  they  have  stood  at 
bay,  these  magnificent  ciond-capped  ranges, 
defying  the  world.  Behind  the  Knob  riae 
the  rounded  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
Hiiigularly  blue  always  both  in  sunshine  and 
in  stomi.  Sitting  on  tlie  grass-Krown  earth- 
works of  the  old  Co  nfe<l  era  te  fort  that  crown- 
lid  the  summit,  one  facm  the  west,  glorious 
in  suuset  tints.  In  the  north  rise  near  and 
<lark  peaks  lea<liug  l«waid  the  Black  Mount- 
iiin  and  its  lonely  grave.  No  man  had  ever 
a  grander  sepulchre  than  Elisha  Hitcliell, 
who  lost  his  life  while  exploring  thie  lotty 
range.  Tlie  mimntaineern  buried  bim  ou  the 
]n'ak,  whose  height,  as  measured  by  his  own 
bund,  is  cnt  in  the  rongh  stone  at  tbe  head 
"f  the  grave — 6711  feet,  the  bigbeat  summit 
iMHt  of  the  Missiesipiii.  The  government  sig- 
ual  station  that  once  stood  near  ha«  been 
abandoned  and  burned. 


Looking  from  the  Knob  toward  the  west, 

i  saw  a  crowd  of  peaks,  apparently  end- 
less, fading  away  into  tbe  lioriion  on  thn 
far  Tennessee  border.  But  the  southwest 
holds  the  gmim  loci,  the  god  who  gnarda 
the  valley  —  Mount  Pisgab,  solemn,  grand 
old  peak,  dominant  in  its  gannt  majesty, 
although  one  hundred  and  eighty  brother 
summits  are  in  sight,  and  the  Cold  Mount- 
ain beyond  is  e<innt*d  higher. 

"Phyeically,  perbaps,  but  not  spiritual- 
ly," said  Ermine.  "Pisgab  is  tbe  king, Ihn 
native-born  god  of  the  valley." 

As  the  sun  sank  behind  tbe  monntains 
down  into  Tennessee  tbe  one  gap  in  tbe 
massive  weBl«m  wall,  the  gap  guarded  by 
Pisgah,  began  to  grow  purple  and  soft,  like 
a  beautiful  pass  into  aome  brtt«r  country. 
Looking  through,  far  beyond  ne  saw  a  dis- 
tant mountain  nil  tingeit  with  gold. 

"And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  wa« 
of  jasper,  and  the  city  was  pure  gold,"  said 
Uncle  Jack. 

"Ashville  is  a  very  pretty  village,  scat- 
terul  over  a  valley  of  knolls,"  said  Ermine, 
summing  up  her  observations  that  evening. 
"  Every  man  has  an  alp  for  his  private  icfli- 
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<lence,  uid  gjanto  valk  tliu  Btrerttt.  One 
tine-loalcing  yuuitK  naan  I  iaw  yesterday 
came  up  to  the  Hecond-Btory  windows." 

"  He  is  exactly  tii  fcot  seven  iuches ;  I  in- 
([nired,"  said  practical  Uncle  Jack. 

"The  BtagcB  coming  and  going  are  pic- 
tureiiqnc."cou  tinned  Ermiue,  nnlieediiig  the 
inlemtption  ;  "the  Eagle  Hotel  chicken  is 
tender  and  unlimited  ;  the  cobble-atoues  are 
original ;  the  Ashville  dog  is  a  mountain 
animal,  a  Hurt  nf  '  merry  Swiss  lioy ;'  and  the 
temuN  are  a  regnlor  menagfrie,  an  iix  and 
n  mule  behind,  a  small  malicious  steer  and 
It  particularly  large  and  melauvhuly  boise 

"  And  over  and  around  oil,"  I  added,  "  is 
spread  the  most  magnilicent  scenery  to  be 
found  in  the  old  States — ecener;  which  hna 
remained    oudiscovered,  while    the   White 


said  Ermine.  "Que  might  live  months  in 
Ashville  withont  once  seeing  the  gleam  of 
her  silver  draperies  as  she  flits  through  the 
valley,  so  hidden  is  her  path." 

'■  Wait  till  sho  gets  around  the  comer  and 
yon  will  see  a  change,"  said  a  Toice  behind 
US.  We  turned.  "MaJorRnyl"  eiLclaimed 
Uncle  Jack,  extending  bis  hand  cordially. 

"  Myself  in  ])erson,"  replied  the  officer. 
"  Cauiw,  furlough;  purpose,  fishing;  scene, 
French  Broad.     Anil  yon  t" 

"Ditto,  withont  the  fishing,"  replied  Er- 
mine, tailing  ttie  lilue-ccmted  snn  with  hiT 
gTBcefiil  noDclialance,  (Ermine  bad  a  way 
of  taking  a  person's  arm.) 

"/  like  fishiug,"  announced  Uncle  Jack, 
in  a  general  way. 

"  A  tent,  you  know,  and  hammocks,"  pnr- 
sued  the  officer,  as  we  strolled  back  to  the 
village;   "tronting  and  bookii   and  pipes. 
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and  a  darky  cook,  one  of  Ihose  old  fellows 
who  can  put  two  sticks  together  nod  give 
jou  iL  ilinner  fit  for  a  prince." 

"  I'll  go,  Sir ;  say  not  auother  word — I'll 
go,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  breezily. 

"Withont  au  invitation,  nucleT" 

"A  tnice  to  conventiouftlities,  Hi«8  8tn- 
nrt.  Was  not  my  description  eednctively 
arranxeU  to  entrap  not  only  yonr  nncle 
Jack,  but  all  of  you  f  said  the  officer,  gftl- 
lontly.  (It  vaa  indeed,  but  not  tlie  only 
tiling  arranged,  I  thongbt.  People  do  not 
turn  np  on  bridges  over  tbo  Fienck  Brood 
by  chance.) 

"Tliank  yon,"  replied  Ermine,  sweetly; 
"nothing  could  l>e  more  cbannint;.  Uncle 
will  enjoy  the  fishing  so  niicli,  ami  you  autl 
I,  Miss  Martha,  can  swing  in  the  hammocks 
and  read  the  books,  while  the  perfection  of 
a  cook  serves  coffee  eight  times  a  day  in  Se- 
vres cupe.  Then  nt  night,  telling  gtoiies 
around  the  camp  fire  iu  the  tent — how  ro- 
mantic !  Just  what  1  have  always  dreamed." 

"  But  the  lire  won't  be  iu  the  tent,  you 

"  Ou  this  occasion  it  will  be,"  pursued  Er- 
mine, calmly.  "It  wan  always  so  in  my 
dreams." 

"  Then  tbey  niuBt  have  been  choked  with 
smoke  in  your  dreams,  my  dear." 

The  Major  started  the  next  morning,  and 
we  fallowed  two  days  later,  fimliug,  as  he 
had  said,  a  great  change  in  uur  river  around 
the  corner.  It  nishctl  along  with  trenien- 
douB  speed, roaringover  rocks,  boiling  in  lit- 
tle pools  below,  swirling  bock  again  iu  long 

eddies,  a  rampant,  ft — '""  ''^"   " 

way  for  itself  throng 
moiintAius,  and  dash: 
nothing  should  stop 
Ocean.  The  French  1 
of  the  head  waters 

the  latter  river.    Ou 
north,  then  wes 


straight  to  the  north,  crossing  the  whole 
State  a  second  time,  and  even  voyaging 
np  seventy  miles  into  Kentucky  before 
it  decides  where  it  really  wants  to  go, 
and,  passing  by  the  Great  Eiver  with  char- 
acteristic willfulness,  enters  the  Ohio  at 
last.  We  traveled  slowly,  loitering  along 
the  bank,  stopping  to  gather  flowers,  to 
make  very  bod  sketches,  to  drink  from  the 
ice-cold  springs,  to  follow  the  brooks  up 
their  wild  gorges  and  find  the  hidden  falls 
whose  voices  came  dawn  to  the  road  be- 
low, and  ever  and  always  to  gaze  and  gate 
upon  the  mountain  walls,  the  rugged  rocko, 
the  islands,  and  the  rushing,  foaming  river. 
Our  road  was  narrow,  cut  out  from  the  rock 
itself  at  the  water's  edge,  and  often  the 
cliffs  above  seemed  toppling  over  on  us,  so 
far  did  they  lean  forward,  massive  and  bare. 
In  places  the  river  flowed  throngh  what 
might  well  be  called  a  caDon.  Shecrly  rose 
the  jierpendicular  granite  walls  from  the 
water's  edge,  inclosing  us  and  our  pigmy 
rood  as  in  a  gigantic  well,  only  a  little  slice 
of  blue  sky  far  above  remaining  as  a  link 
between  us  and  the  outside  world.  It  seem- 
ed as  though  we  should  never  see  corn  fields 
and  the  broad  heavens  again,  unless  the  iocs 
that  aided  Sindbad  the  Sailor  would  come 

Uncle  Jack  remained  placid,  but  we  saw 
"  fishing"  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  will  be  off  with  the  Major  to-mor- 
row, Etmiue,  and  we  shall  be  left  alone,"  I 


Tenn. 


>  purs 


pathby  goingsu 
across  the  whole 
of  its  own  State 
and  weli  down 
into  Alabama,  as 
though  iutent  oi) 
seekiug  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  at  Pen- 
sacola,  then,  sud- 
denly seiied  with 
hesitation,  it  me- 
anders off  vaguely 
toward  the  west, 
luakcB  a  little  de- 
tour into  Missis- 
sippi, considers  B 
while,  and  finding 
itself  once  mote  on 
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"  If  be  is  off,  Home  oue  elM  will  be  on,  Hisa 
Maftiia.'' 

"  Snreljr  ; on  do  not  expect  to  meet  aujr 
boily  in  this  remote  place  V 

"No,"  replied  Ermine,  idly  swinging  to 
and  fto  in  the  loop  of  a  giaut  wild  grape- 
vine; "I  uever  expect  any  body — it  is  too 
much  troable — but  they  always  come,  nev- 
ertheless." 

They  did.  That  night  we  stopped  at  Ai- 
eiandei'e,  and  fanod  the  Mi^or  awaitiug  us. 
He  had  pitched  his  tents  a  mile  below,  and 
cametoraeetnswithastriiigof trout.  With 
that  aingnlar  mania  for  citizens'  clutheti 
which  seems  to  afflict  all  our  army  officers, 
be  hod  attired  himself  in  a  commonplace 
■rut,  with  colored  shirt  and  an  old  straw 
hat.  Not  a  bright  button  remained,  not  an 
inch  of  blue.  Uncle  Jack  examined  the  fish 
with  enthnsiasm. 

"At  dawn  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"  What  did  I  t«Il  you,  Ermine  1"  I  said,  in 
an  under-tone,  being  left  in  a  carriage  drown 
by  two  wild  horses,  with  no  other  guardian 
than  a  constantly  smiling  and  irresponsible 
darky  nameil  Zip,  the  road  meanwhile  but 
one  inch  wider  than  onr  wheels,  and  pon- 
derous mountain  waftons,  drawn  by  oxen, 
thinking  nothing  of  cominfc  crashing  and 
creaking  arouod  every  comer.  This  was 
too  much  for  me.  After  supper  we  strolled 
down  toward  the  encampment,  meeting  the 
three-horse  Tenueseee  stage  on  its  way 
Ashville.  Two  passengers  were  on  top  with 
the  driver. 


"  Yes,  Herr  Frool,"  the  elder  man  was  say- 
ing, in  a  loud  metallic  voice  that  reminded 
one  of  tin  scrapinge,  "the  valleys  of  the 
White  Uouutoin  group  are  scarcely  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while 
here,  the  very  basin  of  the  French  Broad, 
along  which  we  are  now  journeying,  has  au 
average  elevation  of  more  than  two  thou- ' 
sand  feet." 

"E-ea  it  posa-MbleP  ejaculated  the  com- 
panion. 

"  Professor  Macqnoid  I"  I  exclaimed. 

It  was  indeed  that  learned  man  himself,  . 
and  with  himayonngGennan:  "Herr  Frool, 
a  recent  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  the  for- 
eign artiste  who  have  made  this  New  World 
their  home,"  cx]>laiued  the  Professor. 

They  dismciunfed,  returning  n'lth  us  to 
Alexander's,  where  they  were  to  pass  the 

"Whet  did  I  tell  youf  snid  Ermine, 
when,  late  in  the  evening,  we  went  to  our 

"  Bnt  they  are  going  on  early  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"  Are  they  T"  said  Miss  Stuart.  She  was 
sitting  before  the  little  glass,  brush  in  band, 
her  golden  hair  rippling  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  back  was  toward  me,  but  I  noticed  that 
the  reflection  smiled.  1  gave  it  up  imme- 
diately. 

"  Professor  Hacquoid  is  no  doubt  a  learn- 
ed man,"  I  began, "  and  it  is  tme  that  I  diil 
meet  him  in  Florida  last  winter;  still,  the 
.  acquaintance  was  bnt  slight,  and — " 
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"Uncle  Jack  baa  long  koowD  hint,"  aalA 
Emiiue,  brnshin)[  calmly  on. 

"  And  as  to  this  Htrr  Frole — " 

"  l>eulig  is  the  name,  Mias  Martha." 

"  Well,  Froilick,  th«u.  I  don't  knotr  any 
thing  abont  him." 

"  Do  yoD  want  to  know  V  aaid  Ermine,  get- 
ting the  stem  little  boot«  outside  the  door. 

Tlie  npxt  moniiug  it  was  dwided  at  thp 
break faHt-table  that  we  eboald  stay  a  day 
nr  two  at  Alexander's  in  order  that  Uncle 
Jack  might  go  a-fiabiug.  The  Profeitaor  had 
observed  a  remarkable  dip  in  the  strata  near 
by,  and  the  necesnary  nieaanrements  would 
detain  him  some  time  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mias  Stnart,  be  obaerved,  waa  intelest«d  in 
geology,  and  "Heir  Frool,  to  whom  I  am 
tthowitig  some  of  the  wondent  of  oar  coun- 
try, Mian  Martha,  will  be,  no  doabt,  charmed 
to  aaniitt  you  In  yonr  search  for  femB," 

"KnrrenaT"  repeated  the  artiat. 

"Yea,  ferns,"  I  replied,  warming  at  the 
mention  of  my  favorite  subject;  "little 
leaves,  yon  know — leaves,  not  flowers,  but 
Itarrt,  growing  on  the  rocka — leave*." 

"  Ab,  yes,  de  leafs — I  paint  him,"  said  the 
young  Qermaii,  vaguely.     "  You  like  leab  T" 

"  Indeed  she  does  like  them,  Herr  Fryle," 
said  Uncle  Jack,  who,  in  high  spirita,  was 
preparing  flahlng  tackle.  "  She  ia  never 
happy  unless  abe  baa  a  polly-stick-'em,  or  a 
polly-podily,  or  something  of  the  kind." 

''  E-ea  it  posa-sible !"  said  the  painter,  evi- 
dently in  a  maze  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
n-markabte  new  words.     Afterward  I  heard 


bim  aaying  softly  over  to  himself,  "boUy," 
"bolly,"  "  Irally-boddy,"  as  if  trying  them. 
Soon  the  Major  appeared  with  fisbing-rod, 
basket,  and  a  barefooted  aboriginal  boy. 
*'  He  knows  the  bank  wheieon  the  wild 
thyme  grows,  and  will  pilot  as  thither. 
Ladies,  pray  honor  the  river-side  tent  with 
your  presence  at  dinner,  and  inspect  onr 
spoil,"  said  our  diHguised  soldier. 

"Will  the  perfection  of  a  cook  serve  cof- 
fee f  asked  Ermine. 

"  He  will,  fair  InAy.  Ah,  Professor,  I  will 
bid  you  good-by  now ;  the  stage  will  soon 
be  round." 

"A  remarkable  dip  in  the  strata  near  by 
may  compel  me  to  remain  some  days  in  this 
vicinity.  Sir..  I  shall  therefore  have  tbe 
pleasnre  of  seeing  yon  again,"  said  the  leom- 

"  Indeed !  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  May 
1  not,  then,  hoi>e  that  you  too  will  honor  m,v 
tent  with  your  presence  to-day,  you  and 
yonr  friend  Mr. — Mr.  Frawl  f" 

"  Freulig,"  ejaculated  tbe  painter. 

The  Priifeasor  accepte<l  with  alacrity,  snil 
the  liabermen  atarted  down  the  road,  the 
barefooted  boy  who  "  knew  the  bank"  going 
on  before. 

"  Strange,  Isn't  it,"  remarked  Ermine,  in 
her  silvery  voice,  as  we  leaned  over  the  pi- 
azza, "how  suddenly  an  officer  grows  com- 
monplace in  citizen's  clothesf"  (When  we 
reached  tbe  fishing  ground  I  noticed  that 
the  Msjor  had  exchanged  the  old  straw  for 
hia  artillery  cap.) 
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Left  to  onnelvM, 
yie  strolled  along  the 
roMl  dowD  stream 
gatberiDg  flowers  aud 
idly  talking.  "I  am 
goiug  to  climb  ap  to 
the  top  of  that  rock," 
anDouuc«d  EnDine, 
snddenly ;  "  I  aee  a 
rosy  clond  of  floweia 
peepJDg  ovet." 

"The  Rhododendron 
maaeitlntm,"  said  the 
Profesaoi — "a  plant 
rarely  fuDud  north 
of  PeDDsylvania,  al- 
though growing  here 
iu  thicketa  sometimeB 
luilee  in  extent.  Miss 
Htiiart,  the  rooks  look 
alippery :  allow  me  to 
uwstyon.  TbeoorollA 
is  bell.«haped — (Have 
the  goodnew  to  pick 
up  my  glasaes,  Hecr 
Frool)  —  bell  -  shaped, 
and  aboDt  an  inch 
broad — (In  a  moment. 
Hiss  Stnatt,  1  shall  be 
able  to  awist  you  if 

yon  wilt  wait}— the  color  varying  from  roae 
to  purple,  greeniah  iu  the  throat—" 

"Greenish  in  the  throat — horrible!" iMd 
Ennine  from  above,  disappearing  over  the 
top  of  the  rocka  as  she  spoke. 

The  Professor  meanwhile  bad  stopped 
with  his  face  to  the  cliff,  clinging  in  a  some- 
what spread-out  vondition  to  four  different 
proJectiouB ;  a  branch  had  knocked  bia  tall 
bat  down  over  one  eye  and  nearly  blinded 
him.  "  Herr  Frool ',"  he  called  down,  "  Herr 
Frool!  will  yoa  have  the  goodness  to  step 
up  aud  adjust  my  hat  V 

The  Herr,  being  long  and  lithe,  stepped 
up,  and  having  ai^usted  the  hat,  stepped 
ou ;  we  saw  him  no  more. 

"Which  way  did  Miss  Stnart  goP'  in- 
quired the  Professor,  calling  down  again. 
Flattened  against  the  rock,  he  could  not 
look  up  without  endsngaring  his  balance. 

"More  to  the  right,"  I  answered,  putting 
on  my  glasses.  "  You  have  selected  the  steep- 
est part  of  the  cliff,  Sit." 

"  Such  has  ever  been  my  custom,  madam ; 
the  path  of  science  is  the  pathof  <lifBculty," 
replied  the  Professor  from  his  perch. 

"Don't  you  think  yon  had  lietler  come 
down  V  I  said,  watching  his  movements 
nervonsly.  "Surely  it  would  he  l>ettei  to 
come  down  rather  (ban  to  fall  down," 

"Are  you  aware,  madam,  that  I  have  as- 
cended the  Alps  T" 

"But  this  is  more  than  the  Alps,  for  yon 
are  climbing  straight  up  toward  a  ledge 
which  oniU  iu  a  smooth  perpendicular  wall, 
Sir;  I  cull  see  it  qnite  plainly  f^om  here." 


Bat  the  Professor,  having  cnt  loose  from 
two  of  his  pinnacles,  made  no  reply,  and 
1  watched  him  execute  a  flank  movement 
with  some  trepidation.  Perceiving,  howev- 
er, th.1t  bis  hold  was  tenacions,  bis  very  feel 
seeming  to  cling  like  claws,  I  gave  np  the 
watch,  and  wandered  on  along  the  rocky 
shore,  looking  for  ferns  and  finding  many, 
including  the  delicate  little  pnrple-stemnipd 
Pellaio,  or  cliff-hrake.  Meeting  an  advance- 
guard  of  beech-ferns  coming  down  a  gorge. 
1,  too,  in  my  enthnsiasm  was  moved  to  climb. 
Before  1  began,  however,  [  looked  back ;  the 
Professor  was  atill  squirming  up. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom more  beautiful  than  the  plumy  greeti 
grace  of  fcmH  T  Like  moonlight  t«  the  noon- 
day sonshine,  like  Sclmbert's  sereuado  ou 
the  vioIoD  cello  to  Kubiustein's  Bnasiau 
Hymn  played  by  a  full  orcheetm,  like  Un- 
dine to  one  of  the  French  stage  heroines  of 
the  day,  ho  are  the  forest  ferns  to  the  rankn 
of  the  garden  flowers.  Robed  ever  iu  green, 
wild,  shy,  and  beautiful,  they  nestle  behind 
the  rocks,  wave  by  the  brook .sidcn,  and  hide 
in  the  still  dark  glens,  and  the  lovers  of 
feme  are  bound  together  the  world  over  by 
that  very  tie  tliat  they  do  love  them,  need- 
ing no  other  introduction — reason  sufflcieni 
for  friendship  between  strangers,  between 
the  working  gardener  and  the  millionaire. 
Although  a  Iwgiiiuer,  with  unskilled  eyes,  I 
collected  along  the  French  Broad  twelve 
different  kinds — the  polypody,  the  maiden- 
hair, tbe  bracken,  the  Cheilanthes,  the  cliif- 
brake,  the  dainty  little  ebony  Asplenitun,  th~ 
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tiuly-fpro,  the  Filix-mas,  the  beecb-fem,  tbe 
Cystopteris,  the  martial  I'olfiu^itM  acrc*H- 
elioide*,  aiiil  tbe  Mystery,  so  called  because 
it  positively  refused  to  show  me  any  Beeils, 
so  tliat  I  could  not  analyze  it.  Climbing 
UD,  bllf-vay  up  tbe  gorge  I  found  a  plateau 
of  ferus  t>o  luxnriant,  so  beautiful,  tbat  I 
wisbed  I  migbt  turn  iuto  tiuy  Tommelise, 
of  tbe  old  fairy  tale,  and  live  down  in  tbe 
miniature  tropic  forest.  Coining  out  at  last 
ou  tbe  top  of  tbe  cliff,  and  wandering  along 
at  random,  I  saw  again  the  blaze  of  tbo  rho- 
dodendrons. There  in  the  heart  of  the  rose- 
cotored  thicket  sat  Ermine,  her  hut  thrown 
off,  and  ber  bauds  buried  in  blossoniB. 

"  Herr  Freulig  is  giving  me  some  kssons," 
she  said ;  but  I  saw  no  pencils,  and  I  thought 
it  looked  the  other  way. 

"  [>on't  let  me  lutemipt,"  I  said,  neiag  the 
phrase  which  always  eigntAes  the  deliberate 
intention  of  internipting  as  much  as  possi- 
ble.    I  sat  down  on  a  rock  near  by  and  be- 
gao  arranging  my  ferns.     Tbe  yonng  Ger- 
man aigbed — (a  German's  sigh  seenu  to  come 
from  the  heels  of  bis  boots) — and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  pereeiving  tbat  tbe  "  lessons," 
whatever  tbey  bad  been,  were  at  an  end. 
Ermiae,  however,  sat  dreamily  enjoying  tbe 
rosy  radiance  numjndfitl  of  any  change ; 
plucking  the  blossoms  idly,  she  let  them  fall 
around  her  until  she  wae  covered  with  bloom. 
"What  destruction,  Ermine  I" 
"Are they  not  happy  sot" she  answered, 
"  Ah  I"  sighed  the  yonug  German. 
It  was  nearly  noon  before  we  left  tbe  rho- 


dodendruns.  Oniug  back  along  the  cliS',  wo 
descended  through  tbe  gorge  of  fema,  and 
reaching  tbe  rood,  strolled  ou  down  stream 

toward  tbe  camp. 

"  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  tbo  Pro- 
fessor," I  said,  remembering  where  I  had  last 

"  Probably  measuring  the  dip  somewhere,'' 
replied  Ermine. 

"I  left  him  measuring  it  after  a  fashion 
of  his  own,"  I  said,  laughing.  "  I  only  hope 
bo  got  safely  down  again." 

"E-«s  there  danger  I"  inqmred  the  artist 
"I  reel  ho-law." 

He  bo-lawed,  and  presently  we  heard  a 
sound  in  reply.  I  call  it  a  "sound"  becsuso 
it  was  not  the  ordinary  shant  or  balloo;  it 
was  more  like  a  dignified  and  long-drawn 
"  ahem."  We  followed  the  sound,  and  going 
back  around  the  curve,  discovered  tbo  Pro- 
fessor seated  on  tbe  very  ledge  [  had  no- 
ticed, an  uncomfortable  little  shelf  with  a 
bare  granite  wall  rising  perpendicularly  be- 
hind it, 

"Ah,  Professor,"  said  Ermine,  calling  up 
in  her  silvery  voice,  "  bow  it  delights  me  to 
see  a  real  enthusiasm  in  tbe  cause  of  sci- 
ence !  Two  bourH  on  that  ledge  might  have 
seemed  tedious  to  any  ordinary  mortal ;  bat 
to  you — what  secrets  has  not  the  eternal 
rock  whispered  in  your  earl" 

"I  breengs  heem,"  said  the  young  Ger- 
man,  swingiiig  himself  ap  by  an  easier  way; 
and  presently  wo  saw  bim  walking  out  on 
the  narrow  ledge  to  his  friend's  assistance. 
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Bnt  the  Professor  could  not  walk ;  vertigo, 
he  ezpliuned,  had  seized  him — ^the  result  of 
an  overworked  brain. 

**  R-ropes  we  haf  not ;  and  to  carry  e-es 
not  poss-sible.  You  moste  cr-rawl/'  said  the 
Uerr. 

So  back  went  the  procession  down  the 
narrow  ledge,  the  Professor  crawling  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  his  friend  on  the  out- 
side, tiptoeing  along  where  there  was  scarce- 
ly room  for  a  foot-hold,  in  order  to  guard 
against  *^  the  vertigo.''  For  my  part,  I  went 
down  behind  the  rocks  to  laugh;  but  Er- 
mine was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Clasping 
her  lovely  hands,  she  went  forward  to  meet 
the  rescued  man.  ''Oh,  Professor P  she  en- 
treated ;  ''  we  know  your  love  for  Science, 
yet  we  can  not  yield  yon  entirely  to  her ; 
do  not,  I  beg,  stay  so  long  away  from  us 
again  P 

The  Professor  thought  be  would  not. 

On  a  shady  point  we  found  our  tent,  and 
on  the  rocks  in  the  river  our  fishermen,  their 
number  increased  by  an  additional  man  and 
boy.  ''  How  they  look,  out  on  those  rocks !" 
remarked  Ermine,  with  the  little  drawl  she 
affects  at  times.  (Now  I  knew  Ermine's 
conversational  pitfalls  of  old:  she  did  not 
say  "  how  well,"  or  "  how  ill,"  simply  "how." 
The  Professor,  however,  fell  in  at  once.) 

"  Very  undignified,  truly,"  he  said,  sup- 
posing he  was  assenting. 

"  Yes,  ver'  uudig,"  repeated  the  artist. 

"Fishing,  as  an  amusement,  I  have  al- 
ways condemned,"  continued  the  learned 
man.  "  It  is  a  wanton  destruction  of  ani- 
mal life,  accompanied  by  undue  exposure  to 
the  elements ;  the  boats,  or  as  in  this  case 
the  rocks,  are  apt  to  be  singularly  moist, 
and  the  effort  of  keeping  the  mind  concen- 
trated upon  a  stick  caHed  a  rod  is  a  waste 
of  the  nervous  jjower." 

"Do  you  think  sof  said  Ermine,  lan- 
guidly. 

Seeing  us  on  the  bank,  the  fishermen  came 
ashore,  and  the  perfection  began  his  savory 
work. 

Dinner  was  served  on  the  rocks  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  the  Professor,  having 
partaken  heartily,  waxed  eloquent.  "  These 
mountains,  my  friends" — (why  do  we  always 
hate  a  man  who  begins  with  'my  friends  V) — 
"  form  the  eastern  margin  of  our  continent," 
he  began,  "  extending  from  Vermont  to  Ala- 
bama; the  coast  follows  their  direction, 
curving  in  at  Hatteras  as  they  trend  off  to 
the  westward.  The  rocks  in  this  neighbor- 
hood belong  to  the  most  ancient  of  the  azoic 
•series.  In  the  language  of  an  eloquent 
spokesman  among  our  band  of  geologists, 
'  As  North  America  is  the  eldest  bom  of  the 
continents,  so  the  Black  Mountain  is  the  eld- 
est bom  of  its  giant  brotherhood,  and  was 
the  first  to  emerge  from  the  face  of  the  wa- 
ter when  the  command  went  forth.  Let  the 
dry  land  appear!'     In  the  group  of  the 


White  Mountains,  Mount  Washington  is  the 
only  one  that  rises  above  six  thousand  feet, 
while  here  there  are  peaks  in  all  directions 
that  rise  above  that  height — ^yes,  Sir,  above 
that  height,"  he  continued,  looking  around 
the  circle  and  sternly  fixing  the  fact  upon 
the  artist,  whose  attention  had  wandered 
off  toward  Ermine. 

"£-es  it  poss-sible!"  said  the  Herr,  hast- 
ily returning  to  earth  again.  He  had  no 
idea  where  the  White  Mountains  were — (the 
mountains  seemed  to  be  all  white  or  black 
in  America) ;  but  never  mind. 

"  Is  the  Bald  Mountain  in  sight  f"  inquired 
Uncle  Jack,  beginning  on  a  fresh  trout. 

"There  are  in  this  region  many  Bald 
Mountains  so  called — " 

"  But  I  mean  the  Bald,  the  volcano,  yon 
know.  Professor." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  I  do  not 
know,"  replied  the  learned  man,  with  dig- 
nity ;  "  and  science  is  also  silent." 

"Probably  because  she  don't  know  ei- 
ther," replied  Uncle  Jack. 

"Nobody  knows,"  said  the  Mi^or;  "the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mount- 
ain less  than  the  outside  public,  who  at  least 
gained  some  idea,  however  incorrect,  from 
the  New  York  reporters  who  sat  on  the 
fences  all  around  within  sight  of  the  peak, 
and  dated  their  letters  fancifully  'in  the 
shadow  of  the  Bald.' " 

"  I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  that  mount- 
ain," said  Ermine.  "  Who  cares  for  a  doubt- 
ful volcano  f  If  it  wants  to  be  fiery,  why 
does  it  not  stop  this  long-drawn  prepara- 
tion, and  go  to  work  in  earnest  f  It  might 
accomplish  something  then  besides  rum- 
bling. A  wearing  set  they  are  from  whom 
people  are  always  '  expecting'  great  things ; 
they  generally  remain,  as  Bulwer  says, 
'  mere  promising  young  men,*  or  volcanoes, 
to  the  last.    And  now  for  those  hammocks." 

They  were  brought  out  from  the  tent,  and 
soon  swung  from  low-down  branches  near 
the  water.  * 

"  Come,  Miss  Martha,"  said  Ermine. 

Personally,  I  am  not  very  fond  of  a  ham- 
mock ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  in ;  and 
once  in,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  get  out, 
at  least  with  dignity;  this  "bounding  in" 
one  reads  about  is  difficult  to  accomplish  at 
my  age !  I  did  not  bound,  I  climbed,  assist- 
ed by  the  united  strength  of  Uncle  Jack, 
the  Major,  the  Professor,  and  the  artist. 
When  we  had  finished  our  labors,  all  five 
of  us,  and  I  found  myself  safely  in,  Ermine 
issued  her  orders : 

"Please  go  into  the  tent  and  take  your 
nap.  Uncle  Jack.  Professor,  you  will  read 
aloud  to  us,  I  know.  Herr  Freulig,  may  I 
ask  you  to  set  my  hammock  swinging  ?" 

She  might  indeed.  Deftly  attaching  a 
rope  to  the  tasseled  net- work,  the  artist  sat 
down  under  a  pine  and  solemnly  swung  the 
tree-cradle  to  and  fro,  his  large  owl-like  blue 
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pjes  Oxed  npOD  the  lovely  picture  before 

"  And  I  r'  said  the  Major. 

"  Go  and  smoke— A  i^mI  way  olf,  pletue. 
They  never  smoked  in  Arcadia,  yon  kDOW," 
replied  the  lady. 

The  Major  vent;  bnt  neveral  wild  flow- 
era  lost  tlieir  heads  tn  rouU,  ivritched  off  re- 
moraelegaly  by  a  little  braiich  be  bappeite<1 
to  fnny. 

"  Oh,  not  that  book,  please,"  said  Ennine, 
as  the  Professor  bn)D);ht  out  his  pocket 
Giiyot;  "the  little  volume  od  the  rock, 
wImtb  the  page  is  tamed  donn.  And  pray 
nit, over  there  behind  us;  poetry  aonuds  so 
nincb  aweeter  from  a  distance." 


The  poeu  h 


began 


I  the  Professor,  in  his  tin-scraping 
The  river  rashed  by  almost  at  onr 
feet,  and  the  sonnds  of  the  forest  grew 
clearer.  The  old  cook  bad  flnislied  bis  la- 
bors and  fallen  asleep  in  the  sun.  Ennine 
swnng  on  in  her  bammiick,  her  eyes  Bxed 
dreamily  upon  the  opposite  shore. 

"■Where«t  onr  footstep*  tnraed  ulde 
Fram  lard  bihI  Isdr  ot  degree, 
And  bora  dd  to  thit  bnve  cottotree, 
When  merrllj  me  uow  abide, 
Tbat  proud  >nd  hnnibl?,  poor  sod  gnnd, 
Enctianted,  (folden,  (tjpiiy-land— 

Tbe  Valley  or  Bobemii,'" 

mad  tbe  Professor,  and  then  I  too  feU  asleep. 
Tiroe  pasted  (at  least  I  supposed  it  passed, 
although  1  knew  nothing  aboat  it).    I  came 


slowly  bock  from  tbe  purple  oblivion  moont- 
ains,  hearing  while  yet  afar  off  the  aanie 
rhythmic  chant  that  echoed  after  me  when 
departing. 

" '  Yet  Mill  the  ume  old  dance  aod  ana; 
We  fouud,  the  kindly  blllliaioaie  thn>ns. 
And  jojance  at  Bobemla," 

said  a  silvery  voice,  which  snrely  was  not 
the  Professor's.  I  opened  my  ey^,  and  lo '. 
a  change.  The  Profe'wor  hsd  disappeared, 
the  artist  was  not,  the  rope  trailed  idly  on 
tbe  gKinnd ;  it  was  Enujiie  who  read.  To 
hentelft  J  raised  my  bead  softly.  Ou  the 
other  side,  half  concealed  by  tbe  hammock, 
I  saw  part  of  an  artillery  cap,  anil  tbe  fta- 
grauce  of  a  cigar  rose  iu  tlie  air.  I  went  tii 
sleep  agaiu  immediately.  It  seems  tbey  did 
smoke  in  Arcadia  after  all. 

"In  the  name  of  common-sense  where 
have  you  been.  Ermine  T"  I  excluimed,  the 
next  moming,  when  upon  Smt  opening  my 
eyes  I  discovered  my  compnuiun  taking  oft 
her  gypsy  bat. 

"Across  tbe  river.  Miss  Martha." 

"But  it  is  not  daylight  yet." 

"  The  son  rose  over  tbe  cliffs  half  an  hoar 
ago." 

"  Whom  did  yon  go  with  F' 

"  A  boy ;  tbe  ouetwho  knew  the  bank." 

"  What  did  yon  go  forT 

"  An  object." 

"  What  did  you  go  in  1" 


"  A  what  t" 


Pat  on  yonr  wrapper  and 
step  to  tbe  piazza  door ; 
I  will  show  you  both 
the  coouer  and  the  ob- 
ject." 

Somewhat  sleepily  1 
obeyeil,  seeing  the  op- 
posite cliffs  tipped  ill 
sunshine,  tbe  dark  riv- 
er below,  and  float- 
ing on  its  surface  a 
long,  narrow,  singular- 
ly shaped  boat,  its  for- 
ward end   raking   the 

tnan  using  a  pole  to 
sweep  bis  craft  alou|( 
as  an  Indian  uses  -bis 

■  "  Tbat  boat  is  a  Conn- 
er," said  Ermine,  "and 
tbat  man  is  the  object." 

"Who  is  her  I  de- 
manded. 

"  Haven't  the  slight- 
est idea,"  replied  Er- 
mine, beginning  to  re< 
bmiil  ber  hair. 

The  yonng  artist 
came  to  the  breakfast- 
table  portfolio  in  band. 
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^'Here  it  e-es,  Mees  Heirminia/'  he  said, 
eagerly,  placing  a  ^rawing  in  Ermine's 
hand.  *'  Yon  haf  tell  me  to  do  it ;  I  take 
de  yesterday  of  afternoon,  and  feenish  dis 
mom." 

I  looked  over  Ermine's  shonlder.  It  was 
a  sketch  taken  a  mile  back  on  the  road  to- 
ward Ashvillei  a  point  we  had  noticed  on 
our  way  ont;  one  of  the  singnlar,  hnge, 
boat-shaped  mountain  wagons  was  drawn 
up  on  the  curve.  '*  Excellent  I"  I  exclaim- 
ed; ^'the  identical  keel  up  behind!  What 
the  mountaineers  gain  by  having  their  wag- 
ons tilted  forward  at  such  an  angle  I  can 
not  imagine ;  but  perhaps  they  model  them 
after  the  sun-bonnets  of  their  wives.'' 

Enter  the  Professor,  carrying  a  large  wait- 
er covered  with  fragments  of  rock.  "  I  ob- 
tained them  all,  Miss  Stuart — with  difficul- 
ty, I  admit.  Still,  I  obtained  them,  and  in 
such  a  cause  I  am  proud  to  exhaust  myself. 
I  will  enumerate  and  describe  the  specimens 
to  you  whenever  you  please." 

'^  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  yon,"  replied 
Ermine.  ''Professor  Macqnoid  was  kind 
enough  to  devote  yesterday  afternoon  to 
collecting  specimens  of  all  the  native  rocks 
for  my  benefit,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
me.i 

"  Very  kind  indeed,"  I  replied.  "  Did  they 
study  geology,  do  you  think,  in  Bohemia, 
Ermine  f 

After  breakfast,  as  we  Were  all  sitting  on 
the  piazza,  the  Major  came  up  the  road,  rod 
in  hand.  (He  was  in  undress  uniform  now 
from  head  to  foot,  the  gallant  array  of  the 
red-legged  branch  of  the  service.) 

Uncle  Jack  was  ready,  eager  for  another 
day's  sport. 

**  Wait,  uncle,  please,"  said  Ermine,  plac- 
idly ;  **  I  am  going  too." 

''You  are  going  too!"  repeated  the  cho- 
rus, in  astonishment. 

"  Yes.  You  all  looked  so  delightfully  in- 
secure out  on  those  rocks  yesterday  that  I 
have  longed  to  go  ever  since.  I  feel  sure" 
(turning  to  the  Major)  "  that  you  will  take 
good  care  of  me." 

The  Professor  sat  with  his  tray  of  speci- 
mens before  him ;  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand. Had  he  not  given  a  decisive  opin- 
ion against  fishing  only  the  day  before? 
But  the  young  artist  sighed,  and  folded  up 
his  sketch.  Now  I  did  not  care  much  about 
the  disappointment  of  the  Professor — (what 
is  the  reason  that,  femininely  speaking,  we 
never  do  care  much  about  "  the  Professor  f  ' 
does  that  honored  title  rob  a  man  of  all 
his  natural  aspirations  toward  romance  f ) — 
but  the  simple-hearted,  solemn  young  Herr 
should  not  be,  I  resolved,  so  summarily  dis- 
missed. It  was  only  too  evident  that  Er- 
mine was  planning  for  a  whole  day  with 
the  army ;  this  I  would  defeat ! 

"Let  us  all  go,"  I  suggested,  affably. 
"  Come,  Professor,  and  yon  too,  Herr  Freu- 


lig.     I  will  order  dinner  sent  down  to  the 
tent." 

"  Well,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  dubiously, "  Frool 
might  do  it,  and  possibly  Ermine,  if  she  took 
a  fancy ;  but  how  you  and  the  Professor  are 
going,  to  climb  out  on  those  rocks,  Miss  Mar- 
tha^" 

But  the  Professor  threw  on  his  tall  hat 
with  abandon,  "I  will  be  a  child  for  to- 
i  day,"  he  crie<l,  with  enthusiasm.  "  Why 
j  should  we  labor  always  f  For  once  let  us 
j  be  butterflies,  happy  butterflies !" 
I  "  Yes,  de  booter-fly,"  repeated  the  artist, 
I  thinking  he  was  getting  on  admirably  with 
his  English. 

Rods  and  lines  were  procured,  and  our 
'  party  started  down  the  road,  Ermine  in 
front  with  the  Major. 

"  I  should  so  much  like  to  fish  out  of  a 
oooner.  Do  you  know  any  one  about  here 
who  has  a  cooner  f "  she  said,  when  we  had 
reached  the  place,  and  were  preparing  to 
climb  out  tu  the  rocks. 

"Why,  there  was  one  back  at  Alexan- 
der's," said  Uncle  Jack.  "Why  didn't  you 
speak  before.  Ermine?  It  has  been  lying 
there  in  front  of  the  house  ever  since  we 
arrived." 

"  Has  it  f "  said  Ermine,  as  innocently  as 
though  she  had  never  seen  it,  much  less 
crossed  the  river  in  it  at  sunrise. 

"  Shall  I  go  back  and  get  it  f "  asked  the 
Major. 

"  Oh  no ;  I  could  not  think  of  putting  you 
to  so  much  trouble.  See !  there  is  a  cooner 
now ;  I  wonder  who  is  in  it  f " 

We  all  looked. 

"  My  friend  of  yesterday,  I  declare,"  said 
good-natured  Uncle  Jack.  "Hallo,  there! 
come  this  way,  will  you  f 

"  Oh,  uncle !" 

"Why,  I  thought  that  was  what  yon 
wanted,  puss.    But  hush !  here  he  comes." 

The  cooner — a  mountain  pronunciation 
of  the  word  canoe — came  slowly  toward 
us;  it  was  thirty  feet  long,  barely  wide 
enough  for  one  person,  flat-bottomed,  and 
unpainted,  a  species  of  dug-out,  although 
careftilly  shaped  and  planed.  The  mati 
within  managed  the  long  pole  skillfully, 
and  soon  floated '  alongside  of  our  rock. 
The  Major,  a  little  vexed  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken,  stepped  forward. 

"  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  lend  me 
your  boat,  Sir — "  he  began.  Thea  stopping 
suddenly,  "Why,  Phil!"  he  exclaimed,  "is 
that  you  f"  and  sprang  into  the  cooner  with 
extended  hands. 

The  stranger  was  a  man  of  about  thirty- 
five  years,  thin  and  prematurely  old,  with 
close-cut  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  common  blue  jean  of  the 
country,  and  instead  of  a  coat  he  wore  a 
jacket  belted  in  at  the  waist  like  a  blouse. 
An  old  military  cape  of  Confederate  gray  lay 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cooner.    He  smiled  and 
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returned  the  Minor's  greeting,  if  not  with 
equal  excitement,  at  least  with  equal  cordi- 
ality. 

''To  think  now  that  you  should  have 
heen  over  on  that  rock  all  yesterday  morn- 
ing— for  it  was  you,  wasn't  itt — without 
any  recognition  on  my  part,  Phil !" 

"You  were  too  far  off  to  see  my  face, 
George.*' 

"  You  did  not  recognize  me,  of  course  V* 

"  No ;  I  heard  them  call  yon  Mojor,  and 
once  I  thought  I  caught  the  sound  of  a  fa- 
miliar name.  But  I  was  not  sure,  and — and, 
I  am  not  what  I-  was,  George,''  he  added, 
Just  indicating  the  crutch  hy  his  side  with 
a  sad  little  gesture. 

"Come  right  ashore,  old  fellow,"  cried 
the  Major,  with  a  sudden  moisture  in  his 
dark  eyes ;  "  we'll  kill  the  fatt<ed  calf  and 
talk  over  the  old  days.  Ladies,  let  me  in- 
troduce to  you  my  friend  Philip  Romer.  We 
were  classmates  at  West  Point  in  '59." 

The  man  took  off  his  coarse  straw  hat. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,"  he  said.  "  I  did 
not  observe  you  in  the  shadow :  my  eye- 
sight is  clouded." 

By  this  time,  of  course,  I  had  discovered 
that  Ermine's  plans  had  not  been  for  "  a  day 
with  the  army,"  after  all;  and  as  for  conso- 
lation, evidently  the  Major  was  as  much  in 
need  of  it  as  the  Herr.  Here  I  was,  how- 
ever, and  a  long,  uncomfortable  day  on  the 
rocks  opened  before  me.  My  only  comfort 
lay  in  the  thought  that  Ermine's  sunrise- 
on-the-river  tableau  had  been  wasted.  The 
man  in  the  cooner  with  his  dimmed  eyes 
had  probably  not  even  seen  her. 

Uncle  Jack,  quite  excited  by  this  meet- 
ing, had  climbed  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
"  But  yon  steered  the  boat  straight  up  to  us 
when  I  shouted,"  he  said,  looking  with  sym- 
pathizing curiosity  at  the  fine  brown  eyes 
which  showed  no  trace  of  blindness. 

"  I  guided  myself  by  the  sound  of  your 
voice.  Sir;  and  I  know  every  inch  of  the 
river  about  here.  It  gives  me  my  only 
amusement.  I  won't  go  ashore  now;,  George, 
but  I  will  try  to  come  and  see  you  before 
you  leave  the  neighborhood.  You  are  at 
Alexander's,  I  suppose  f " 

"  No,  I  am  right  here  at  this  tent,  where 
you  will  take  dinner  with  us  this  noon,  I 
hope." 

"  You  wanted  my  boat — " 

"  It  was  I,  Captain,"  said  Ermine,  coming 
forward  into  the  sunshine.  "  I  felt  a  sud- 
den fancy  to  try  a  cooner;  but  now,  of 
course — " 

"You  will  immediately  get  in,"  inter- 
posed the  Major,  offering  her  his  hand.  She 
did  not  refuse,  but  stepping  lightly  in,  sat 
down  on  the  bottom. 

"You  should  have  this  end  seat,"  said 
Philip  Romer,  trying  to  rise  with  the  aid  of 
his  crutch. 

"Pray  do  not,"  said  Ermine,  earnestly. 


leaning  forward  and  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm ;  "I  am  well  placed  as  I  am.  Push 
off,  please." 

The  stranger  obeyed,  and  the  long,  nar- 
row cooner  floated  out  towanl  deep  water. 

"Don't  go  far  away,"  called  out  Uncle 
Jack,  uneasily. 

"Needen  be  oneasy,  Sah;  de  Cap'n  he 
knows  de  ribber,  Sah,  and  manage  de  coon- 
er like  a  fiddle-string,  Sah,"  said  the  old 
cook,  who  had  watched  the  scene  from  his 
camp  fire  near  by. 

"  You  know  him,  then  f"  said  Uncle  Jack. 

"  'Spects  I  do,  Sah ;  libs  across  thar  in  a 
log-cabin,  Sah.  My  ole  cousin  Pomp  he  libe 
with  him,  Sah.  Ben  thar  more'n  eight  years, 
Sah." 

"  Poor  Phil !"  said  the  M^Jor,  as  we  slow- 
ly returned  to  our  preparations  for  fishing. 
"  He  left  us  and  Joined  the  Southern  army, 
being  a  South  Carolina  boy.  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  him  all  these  years." 

"  He  haf  no  leg,  and  he  haf  not  see  well 
mit  his  eyes,"  said  the  artist ;  "  I  feels  fur 
heem  moche  peety." 

"Superfluous,  Herr  Frool,  superfluous," 
said  the  Professor,  sternly.  "  Are  yon 
aware.  Sir,  that  we  have  at  the  North  fif- 
teen thousand  men  with  one  leg  only  f " 

"  Feefteen  t'ousand  von-leg  mans  f  E-es 
it  poss-sible !"  ejaculated  the  artist. 

My  fishing  consisted  principally  in  sit- 
ting on  a  safe  rock  near  the  shore  reading 
some  newspaper  items  about  the  mountain 
country.  (*I  always  try  to  read  up  while  on 
the  ground,  having  discovered  that  a  line 
on  the  spot  is  worth  two  volumes  away.) 
I  learned,  in  the  first  place,  that  Buncombe 
County,  where  we  then  were,  was  named 
from  Colonel  Buncombe,  a  gallant  officer  of 
the  Revolution ;  over  the  door  of  the  family 
mansion  once  stood  this  legend, 

"To  BoDCombe  HaU 
Welcome  all." 

It  was  a  Congressional  representative  of 
this  mountain  neighl>orhood  who  made  him- 
self and  his  district  immortal  by  "only  talk- 
ing for  Buncombe."  Close  upon  this  infor- 
mation came  the  fact  that  in  1871  Bun- 
combe took  the  first  premium  for  tobacco 
at  the  Virginia  State  Fair,  surpassing  even 
the  celebrated  yield  of  the  Danville  region. 
Buncombe  apples  were  giants  of  their  kind, 
weighing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  ounces, 
and  measuring  fourteen  and  sixteen  inches 
in  circumference.  (I  was  not  surprised  at 
this,  having  seen  the  men  who  eat  them.) 
The  Catawba  grape  originated  in  Bun- 
combe, on  Cane  Creek,  a  branch  of  the 
French  Broad.  In  the  surrounding  region 
there  were  sixty  mountain  peaks  more  than 
six  thousand  feet  high,  and  thirty-nine  over 
five  thousand  feet.  I  had  read  as  far  as  this, 
and  was  beginning  on  the  climate,  when  the 
Professor  fell  in.    Herr  Freulig,  who  was  sit- 
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ting  on  the  shore  making  a  sketch,  dropped 
his  pencils.  *'  £-es  it — "  he  began ;  and  then 
seeing  the  tall  hat  disappearing  under  the 
water,  he  made  a  dash  across  the  rocks  to 
save  his  friend.  But  the  Mi^or  had  already 
scooped  him  out  and  landed  him  on  a  slip- 
pery knob,  where  he  sat  dripping  from  ev- 
ery angle.  The  tall  hat,  however,  was 
hopelessly  gone,  voyaging  down  toward  the 
Tennessee  line. 

*^  Yon  had  better  go  back  to  the  house  im- 
mediately. Professor,"  shouted  Uncle  Jack 
from  his  rock ;  "  you  will  have  a  chill  un- 
less you  do.  And  you'd  better  run  all  the 
way — on  the  double-quick,  you  know.'* 

But  the  Professor  did  not  know. 

**  I  veel  go  mit,''  said  the  young  German, 
with  his  ready  good  nature.  But  seeing 
his  eyes  wandering  regretfully  toward  his 
sketch,  I  interfered,  and  finally  we  sent  off 
our  learned  friend  under  the  care  of  the  ne- 
gro cook.    The  pace  was  a  gentle  amble. 

<<  What  did  he  try  to  fish  for  T  said  Uncle 
Jack,  in  a  disgusted  tone.  "Do  you  suppose 
trout  are  going  to  bite  when  a  man  sits 
there  like  a  scarecrow  in  black  clothes,  tall 
hat,  and  prunella  gaiters  f ' 

Ermine  came  back  after  a  time,  and  the 
Major  took  her  place  in  the  cooner.  She  did 
not  care  to  fish,  however,  but  went  off  to 
swing  in  the  hammock.  **  No,  keep  your 
place,  Herr  Freulig,''  she  said,  as  the  young 
artist  rose  to  accompany  her.  "  By-the-way, 
can  you  sketch  heads  f  she  added,  care- 
lessly. '^  Why  not  throw  in  the  cooner  and 
Captain  Romer  from  this  point  f  There  is  a 
very  fine  view  here.*' 

The  artist  set  to  work  VLpon.  a  new  de- 
sign. 

I  went  on  with  the  climate,  and  discover- 
ed that  while  in  New  England  two  hundred 
and  fifty  out  of  every  thousand  deaths  are 
frt>m  consumption,  in  Minnesota  and  Cali- 
fornia one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  Flori- 
da fifty,  here,  even  with  an  almost  total 
lack  of  luxuries,  the  proportion  was  only 
thirty  in  the  thousand.  I  was  musing  upon 
this,  and  wondering  whether  an  abundance 
of  luxuries  might  not  do  away  with  any  ne- 
cessity of  dying  at  all,  when  Herr  Freulig 
brought  out  his  sketch  for  my  criticism — a 
Hercules  fiercely  glaring  from  an  Olympian 
cooner.  **  But  the  Captain  is  slighter,  youn- 
ger, than  this,"  I  said. 

Half  an  hour  later  out  he  came  to  my 
rock  again  with  another  sketch,  this  time 
an  Antinons,  fair  and  radiant* 

"  But  the  Captain  is  older  and  darker,"  I 
said. 

"  I  haf  not  well  see  heem,"  apologized  the 
young  German,  "but  Mees  Herrminia  she 
say  he  haf  a  tery  fine  few." 

"A  what!" 

"  A  fery  fine  few— /et4»,  you  know.  What 
you  call  heem  f — dis ;"  and  he  drew  a  pro- 
file on  the  side  of  the  paper. 


"  Oh !"  I  said,  "  you  mean  a  profile.  Miss 
Stuart  said  the  view  from  here  was  very  fine, 
but  she  meant  the  scenery." 

"Did  she?"  said  the  Herr,  doubtfuUy. 
"  I  thought  she  mean  heem,^*     (So  did  I.) 

"  He  will  be  with  us  at  dinner,"  I  contin- 
ued, aloud, "  and  then  you  can  look  at  bim." 

He  did  look  indeed.  His  large  light  blue 
eyes,  solemn  as  an  owl's,  fixed  themselves 
upon  the  stranger's  face  with  the  persistent 
artist  stare. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Frowl,"  said  Uncle  Jack 
at  last,  in  an  uuder-tone,  "pray  eat  your 
dinner.    Why  do  you  look  at  the  man  so  f " 

"  Mees  Herrminia  she  say  he  haf  a  fery 
fine  few,"  replied  the  artist ;  but  fortunate- 
ly no  one  understood  him. 

We  were  all  very  gay  at  dinner.  There 
was  something  so  pathetic  in  the  man  sit- 
ting there  with  his  crutch  and  his  uncertain 
vision,  something  so  mournful  in  this  unex- 
pected meeting  with  an  old  comrade  full  of 
health  and  strength,  prosperous  and  honor- 
ed, wbile  he  had  lost  all,  that  of  necessity 
we  were  very  gay — perhaps  to  keep  our- 
selves from  the  other  extreme.  Mr.  Romer 
(for  he  had  said,  quietly,  "I  have  no  title 
now")  listened  to  our  stories,  smiled  when 
we  laughed,  and  bore  his  part  pleasantly  as 
the  talk  went  round  the  table,  or  rather  the 
rock  on  which  our  cloth  was  spread.  But 
after  the  meal  was  over,  and  Uncle  Jack  had 
gone  into  the  tent  to  take  his  nap,  and  the 
artist,  having  gazed  his  fill,  had  withdrawn 
with  pencils  and  paper  for  another  attempt, 
"  Come,  George,"  he  said, "  I  want  to  hear  all 
about  the  boys.    Are  any  of  them  dead  f " 

"  All  but  four,  Phil." 

"Where  did  they  die f 

"  Fair  Oaks,  Gettysburg,  Chancellorsville, 
and  Drury's  Bluff." 

"  I  lost  my  leg  at  Gettysburg.  Were  you 
there  f " 

"  Yes." 

"Strange,  isn't  it?  that  we  two,  who 
were—  But  never  mind.  You  escaped  un- 
hurt, George  f " 

"Yes,  thank  God!" 

"Thank  Him  indeed,"  ^id  the  stranger, 
baring  his  head.  As  he  sat  there  in  the  aft- 
ernoon sunshine,  I  remembered  what  Ermine 
had  said.  Yes,  he  had  a  noble  head  and  fine 
outline,  but  he  stooped  slightly,  and  all  his 
movements  were  slow  and  weary.  The  two 
talked  on,  asking  questions,  hearing  and 
telling  little  histories  of  old  comrades,  too 
often  chronicled  as  "  dead." 

"  And  you,  Phil  f"  asked  the  Mi^or  at  last. 

"You  see  me:  there  is  nothing  more  to 
add,"  replied  the  other. 

I  glanced  at  my  companion,  suggesting 
with  my  eyes  that  we  should  leave  the 
friends  alone  together. 

"No,"  said  Ermine,  replying  aloud,  "why 
should  we  got  Not  unless  Captain  Romer 
wishes  it."     For  sbe  persisted  in  using  the 
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title,  axid  very  beantifal  did  she  look  aSi 
with  an  unwonted  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  a 
softened  light  in  her  steel-blue  eyes,  she  sat 
leaning  against  an  old  pine-tree.  I  almost 
wished  he  might  see  her,  see  her  as  I  did, 
with  every  tinge  and  outline.  Perhaps  he 
did ;  perhaps  at  times  the  mist  over  his  eyes 
dissolved. 

At  any  rate,  he  said,  gently,  ''Do  not 
go ;  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  heard  ladles' 
voices !" 

"  Where  is  your  sister,  Phil  f "  asked  the 
Major.  (He  too  had  seen  the  flush  on  Er- 
mine's cheeks,  and  bravely  made  way  for  the 
victor,  the  poor,  maimed,  unconscious  vic- 
tor.) 

''  She  is  dead,  George.  Nay,  do  not  apolo- 
gize ;  we  are  most  of  us  dead  down  here/'  said 
Romer,  with  a  shadowy  smile.  ''  She  mar- 
ried a  Georgian.  He  was  shot  at  Gaines's 
Mill,  and  she  did  not  long  survive  him. 
Mother  died  too  that  winter.  It  was  a  hard 
winter  with  us.  Since  then  I  have  been 
alone." 

There  was  a  silence.  "  Why  do  you  not 
go  to  Charleston  or  Richmond?  You  are 
buried  alive  here,  old  fellow." 

''What  can  I  do  there?  After  I  left  the 
hospital  I  tried  for  a  whole  year  to  get  some 
employment,  and  failed.  Nobody  wants  a 
cripple.  I  did  fill  a  small  clerkship  for  a 
few  months,  but  when  my  eyes  began  to  fail 
— the  trouble  is  connected  in  some  way  with 
an  old  wound  near  the  spine — I  lost  even 
that.  I  am  but  a  useless  hulk,  George.  I 
can  not  dig,  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  And  so 
I  came  up  to  these  mountains." 

"  And  you  live  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  a  cabin  across  the  river.  I  have 
a  little  field  where  my  man  Pomp  raises 
com  and  potatoes;  and  then  we  can  fish, 
yon  know.  Wood  cost«  us  nothing,  and — 
don't  laugh,  George ! — but  I  have  learned  to 
knit." 

"  Knit  ?" 

"Yes,  stockings  and  other  things.  We 
trade  them  off  for  supplies.  I  can  knit  quite  '. 
well  now,  and — and  the  people  about  here 
are  very  kind,"  concluded  the  Confederate 
soldier,  simply.  We  did  not  laugh;  we 
could  not  for  tears. 

The  next  day  we  drove  on  down  the  river 
to  Warm  Springs.  In  the  carriage  by  my  side, 
on  the  comfortable  back  seat,  rode  Philip 
Romer,  while  Uncle  Jack  and  Ermine  sat  op- 
posite. We  had  all  so  insisted  that  he  had  ; 
found  no  room  for  excuse.  The  Major  ac- 
companied us  on  horseback,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor was  some  miles  behind,  in  the  stage. 
Herr  Freulig  had  with  difficulty  obtained  a 
mule,  and  now  rode  wherever  that  animal 
preferred,  sometimes  far  ahead,  sometimes 
off  on  side  tracks  up  gorges,  but  generally 
close  behind,  the  mule's  head  in  uncomfort- 
able proximity  to  my  backbone.  We  met 
several  country-women  on  horseback,  going 


to  town,  with  the  usual  white  sack  hung 
over  the  saddle  behind. 

"  Now  those  sun-bonnets  and  calico  dress- 
es, if  ugly,  are  at  least  comfortable,"  said 
Ermine ;  "  but  the  riding  dresses  of  the  class 
next  above  are  something  unique  both  in 
ugliness  and  total  want  of  fitness  as  to  place 
and  circumstance.  The  grim-faced  wife  of 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  riding  into  t<own  on 
horseback,  clad  in  a  green  delaine  flounced 
dre&s,  a  broad  cotton  lace  collar  low  down  on 
her  collar-bones,  and  a  small  bonnet  perch- 
ed on  the  back  of  her  head,  with  a  brown 
veil  dangling  down  behind,  is — ^" 

"  Worth  coming  to  see,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  uncle.  But  a 
bonnet  on  horseback !  Then  the  bro  wn  veil ! 
Will  any  one  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that 
in  the  country  a  veil  always  seems  to  be 
considered  a  trimming  for  the  bonnet  ?  In 
all  my  rambles  through  Arcadia  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  ever  seen  a  veil  down  fair  and 
square  over  the  face,  city  fashion,  where  it 
belongs." 

"Country  women  are  sensible,  and  like 
the  sunshine,  niece." 

"  Then  why  wear  a  veil  at  all  ?" 

"There  are  noble  hearts  under  those 
gaunt,  ungraceful  exteriors  that  excite  your 
mirth.  Miss  Stuart,"  said  Philip  Romer. 
"Those  very  women  will  come  over  the 
mountains  from  miles  away,  when  you  are 
ill,  and  nurse  you  tenderly  for  pure  charity's 
sake.  When  the  winter  is  hard  they  will 
share  with  you  and  bake  you  a  cake  from 
their  last  meaL  They  will  spin  their  wool 
and  dye  and  weave,  and  make  you  clothes 
from  the  cloth.  This  Jacket  I  wear  was 
such  a  gift.  You  must  excuse  its  homeli- 
ness, for  it  is  all  I  have." 

The  river  grew  more  wildly  beautiful  with 
every  western  mile ;  the  cllflb  on  each  side 
were  higher,  towering  above  us  almost  per- 
pendicularly hundreds  of  feet,  with  high 
mountains  directly  behind  them.  The  swift 
current  sped  forward,  now  foaming  over 
scattered  rocks,  now  sweeping  in  one  un- 
broken sheet  over  a  smooth  ledge  with  the 
green  tints  of  Niagara,  then  suddenly  be- 
coming as  still  as  a  mill-pond^  as  if  detei^ 
mined  to  surprise  us.  Passing  Laurel  Creek, 
with  the  Walnut  Mountain  behind,  we  came 
in  sight  of  Mountain  Island,  a  single  mount- 
ain, around  whose  rocky  base  the  river  flows 
in  two  streams  with  a  tremendous  rush  and 
bustle,  as  though  proud  of  its  conquest  £rom 
the  haughty  shore.  The  island  is  one  rock- 
mass,  rising  boldly  from  the  water,  and  as 
our  carriage  wound  along  the  little  road  on 
shore  we  were  obliged  to  throw  back  our 
heads  and  look  up,  in  order  to  see  its  top, 
with  the  trees  against  the  sky. 

"  There  is  no  island  in  the  Rhine  at  all 
equal  to  this,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  But  it  wants  a  castle,  uncle." 
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"  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  build 
one,"  8ai<l  Philip 
Ronier.  "Vou  could 
t»ke  the  granite 
right  out  of  the 
island  itself,  aod 
labor  ia  cheay  here. 
Vour  vaaaals  could 
defeud  yon  from 
attack  by  laud  or 
by  water,  MIbb  Stu- 

"And  how  much 
must  I  pay  for  my. 
inland  f ' 

"About  twenty- 
five  ceota  au  acre, 
or  less.  You  would 
have  no  competi- 
tors," replied  the 
solilier,  smiling. 

"And  the  title T 

"Excellent;  it 
comes  straight 

down  from  Adam." 

"Behold,  I  will 
baild  mo  a  castle 
on  this  unknown 
mountain  island," 
Mid  Ermine,  gaz- 
ing up  at  the  roeky 
heights.  "Hither 
shall  come  my  few 
congenial  sonls  who 
never  make  calls, 
or  go  to  dinner  par- 
ties, or  read  Mac- 
donald's  novels. 
We     would     have 

some  of  Bonghton'a  pictures,  and  some  of 
Winslow  Homer's,  and  just  one  of  those  in- 
scrutably smiling  heads  ftum  the  Cesnola 
collection  to  remind  na  that  there  is  plenty 
more  of  life  after  this  one  is  over.  We 
would  have  Rhine  wine,  and  (Seorge  Eliot, 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  heliotrope,  and  little 
cakes  with  raisins  in  them.  No  one  should 
play  games,  or  tell  any  l>ody  else  what  he 
or  she  '  ought  to  do,'  and  every  body  should 
be  perfectly  happy." 

"  Sejed,  Prince  of  Ethiopia,"  I  began, "  re- 
solved to  hare  three  days  of  uninterrupted 
happiness—" 

"  begone  with  your  ancient  fahles!"  said 
Ermine,  "  This  is  the  New  World,  and  this 
shall  be  my  Bohemia. 

"'Beyond,  the  msglc  villej  l»j, 

WUh  ellDipK  of  ■falminertne  flream  ud  tall, 


"  How  was  it  with  you,  uncle  V 


"  Do  yon  mean  to  insinuate,  Miw  Puss—" 

"  Only  a  youthfiil  excnraion,  uncle.  The 
atmosphere  of  Bohemia  is  so  kindly ;  it  lin- 
gers around  yon  yet." 

"  Peter's  Rock,"  said  the  Major,  reining  hi 
his  horae  alongside.  "It  is  early.  Shall 
we  not  rest  here  a  while T"  (He  was  but 
human,  and  he  had  ridden  a  long  time 
alone.) 

So  we  desrended  and  inspected  Peter's 
Rock  with  great  gravity,  Philip  Romer  re- 
maining in  the  carriage. 

"And  who  was  Peter t"  inquired  Ermine. 

She  bad  tahen  the  Major's  arm  immedi- 
ately, with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles.  The 
Major  would  have  answered  gladly  had  he 
known,  or  had  an  appropriate  Sctluu  oc- 
curred to  him  in  time ;  but  he  could  think 
of  uuthlng  save  Mother  Goose'a  celebrated 
pnmpkin  eater. 

"  Yes,  who  waa  PeterT"  said  Uncle  Jack. 

"  Who  vas  he,  dis  Pete  f"  echoed  the  Heir, 
who  had  at  last  alighted  safely  from  bis 

A  countryman  was  ooming  ap  the  mad 
with  au  ox  team. 
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"1  slisti  aak  him,"  said  Erraine,  Btepping 
forward.     "  U  tliia  Peter's  Rock,  Sir  T' 

"  Ya-aa,"  replied  the  man,  Htariug  Mlemu- 
ly  at  our  party. 

"  Aud  wlio  waa  Peter  V 

"  Wa'a!,"  Baiil  tbfi  iuaii,ieflectiDg,  "I  reck- 
oji  he  was  an  Ii^un." 

"  But  Peter  ia  not  an  Indian  nam«  F' 

"Oh,  the  white*  gave  'em  all  sorts  of 
naraeB,  marm.  This  Peter  he  come  out  on 
that  thar  rock  with  his  bows  aii'  anera,  ati' 
lie  shut  wime  whites  a-comiii'  along  the  hank 
goiii'  wesf 

"  Why  r 

"  Didn't  want  'era  thar,  I  reckon ;  Raid 
'twas  Injun  country.  What  mout  be  yer 
uaine,  folks,  an'  whar  be  yc-r  from  V 

"  Our  foDiily  name  ia  Dolce-far-niente,  aud 
we  are  from  Ilohemia,"  replied  Ermiue. 

"  Never  heerd  of  it.     la  it  fnr  away  V 

"  Friend,  the  glimmering  glories  of  oar 
land  are  far,  yet  ever  cluse  at  baud.  Will 
you  go  with  nsT' 

"Wa'al,  uo;  I  reckon  I  can't  jes  now. 
Yi-r  see,  I'm  goin'  to  Aahville.  But  jroum 
luuRt  be  a  mighty  nice  country,  I  reckon," 
replied  the  inoDDtaineer,  BtimulBt«(l  to  un- 
wouted  praises  by  the  lovely  vision  of  Er- 
mine ;  tlien,  aeized  with  Budden  omliairaBa' 
meiit,  he  ni^d  on  his  team  and  dinappeared. 

"No  doubt  he  will  ofteu  toll  of  the  singu- 
lar people  he  met  on  the  river,  who  Baid 
they  came  from  Bohemia,"  remarked  Ermine, 
laughing;.  "  But  we  have  onr  legend.  What 
a  picture  it  would  moke !  Herr  Frenlig,  look 
at  that  rock,  and  imagine  the  noble  form  of 
tke  Indian  chieftain  on  the  eiimniit  onlUnod 
ngainst  the  sky,  hit  arrow  aimed  at  the  de- 
stroyers of  his  race '," 


"Of  hees  raee,  yes,"  replied  the 
artist,  eagerly.  "I  makee  heem, 
UisB  Herrmioia.  Here  e-es  de 
r-roke,  bo;"  and  seatiug  himself 
on  a,  log,  he  began  sketching  rap- 
idly. 

While  we  were  loitering  in  the 
Bhade  we  heard  the  rumble  of  the 
stage  behind  as,  and  presently  it 
carae  into  view  Jolting  over  the 
rocky  road.  The  yellow  face  of 
the  Professor  looked  firom  one  of 
the  windows.  "I  will  alight,"  he 
said,  seeing  us.  "Driver,  do  you 
hearT  I  will  alight.  There  being 
no  oue  in  the  coach  save  myaelf," 
he  explained,  as  he  climbed  slowly 
down,  "I  have  been  most  nnpleas- 
antly  Jolted.  I  aasmv  you,  ladies, 
that  I  have  bounded  np  and  down 
like  a  mblier  ball.  It  is  bnt  a  abort 
distance  U)  the  Springs;  I  will 
walk." 

Ermine  was  sitting  in  a  little 
leafy  nook  with  the  Major.     The 
Professor,   always    serenely    confi- 
dent, directed  bis  steps  thitlier. 
"Who   was   Petert"  demanded   Enniae, 
barring  the  entrance  with  a  long  wand  of 
mountain  ivy. 

"  Who  waa  Peter  F'  repeated  the  Profeasor, 
in  a  bewildered  tune. 

"  Yea ;  this  is  his  rock,  yon  know.  I  can 
allow  no  one  to  enter  until  he  has  solved  my 
riddle." 

The  learned  man  inveeted  himself  with 
all  his  gallantry  as  with  a  garment.  "  Fair 
Sphinx,"  he  replied,  affecting  with  some 
trouble  a  playful  Bmile,  "your  orders  shall 
be  obeyed.  Knnw,  then,  that  it  was  a — a 
geologist  named  Peter,  an  ardent  votary  of 
science,  who,  jienetrating  into  these  un- 
known mountains,  measured  that  rock,  and 

"Fell  over,"  suggested  the  Major. 

"And  was  kilted,"  concluded  Uncle  Jack. 
"They  always  are,  yon  know.  That  is  one 
comfort  about  geologiats." 

"  But  the  mi^ont-aiueers,  who  in  this  caae 
must  have  beeij  Indians,  in  their  enthnsiaBt- 
ic  admiration  fcr  science,  made  him  a  soli- 
tary grave  <m  the  top  of  the  rock,  where 
he  now  lies  alone  with — with  the  sky,"  I 
atldfd. 

"  Precisely  what  I  was  abont  to  soy,"  ob- 
served the  ProfeHHOT,  bowing  airily  to  us  all. 

"How  beautiful!"  said  Ermine,  enthiiai- 
Bsticnlly ;  "and  above  all,  how  new!  Sci- 
euce  hath  gilded  the  n>ck.  Imagine  the 
lonely  lignre  of  the  geologist  susiiended  by 
a  rope,  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  meas- 
uring. Sublime!"  And  taking  the  Mnjor's 
arm  again,  she  walked  off  down  the  road, 
leaving  the  learned  man  t«  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  little  leafy  nook. 

But  Herr  Freiilig  sat  dejectedly  on  bia,- 
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log ;  hia  peucit  had 
■topped.  "I  moflte  al- 
ter," I  baard  him  nmr- 
mnr;  "it  e-es  not  In- 
deenB  at  atL"  And  the 
rubber  came  into  play. 
After  another  half 
hour  spoilt  on  the  shore 
we  drove  on  toward 
the  Springs,  leaving 
the  PnifesaoT  walking 
yoathfiill;  along,  with 
AD  impromptii  alpen- 
stock. He  had  re- 
placed hie  lost  hnt  with 
on  old  itraw,  purchased 
from  a  rich  wagoner 
wlio  had'two,  and  this 
head-gear  he  bad  adorn- 
ed with  a  large  bunch 
of  rhododeudroDB,  aa 
mnch  aa  to  say,  "  I  too 
can  be  paatoral;"  he  ' 
nore  it  tilted  over  on 
one  Bide,  and  hummed 
to  himself  as  he  wallced. 
The  tnne  was  Old  Hun- 
drtd;  l>nt  never  mind. 

"Why  ihoold  this 
foaming,  rapid  river  be  burdened  with  anch 
a  name  T"  said  Ermine,  as  we  drove  on,  each 
curve  showing  us  new  vistas  of  (grandeur 
and  beauty.  "  French  Broad  I — yon  tiave 
to  take  two  breaths  to  finish  it  I  The  river 
is  neither  broad  nor  French  that  J  can  see." 
"  It  was  named  by  a  party  of  banters," 
said  Philip  Romer.  "They  were  exploring 
the  monutalns,  and  the  first  river  they  met 
tbey  called  the  Broad,  the  next  they  called 
Second  Broad,  and  the  third  Main  Broad ; 
finding  still  a  fourth,  they  called  it  French's 


Broad,  after  their  oaptain,  whoee  name  was 
French." 

"What  a  poverty-stricken  set  of  minds  T" 
said  Ermine.  "  Why  could  they  not  take 
the  Indian  names !  Or  if  tbey  must  baptize 
things  for  themselves,  they  should  at  least 
have  chosen  a  characteristic  ugliness.  They 
managed  these  things  better  along  the  Great 
Lakes.  What  grand  names  are  Thunder  Bay 
and  Porphyry  Point  I  What  nnwritten  sto- 
ries of  the  past  belong  to  Uiaery  Eiver  and 
Death's   Door!      Then,  descending  to  the 
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mde,  eveiy-day  life  of  tbe  hunter,  irhat 
coald  be  better  tban  Knife  River,  Kettle 
Poiut,  and  Pie  kland  I  For  my  part,  I  have 
always  cherished  a  liking  for  tbe  man  who 
sent  that  Lake  Huron  town  dovru  to  pos- 
terity labeled  '  Bad  Axe.'  No  doubt  it 
commemorated  tbe  da;  when,  alone  on  the 
edge  of  the  boandlew  foieet,  the  etmggllng 
settler  found  that  his  oze,  the  most  precious 
treasoTe  of  the  pioneer,  was  a  bad  one." 

"The  Indian  name  of  the  French  Broad  is 
Tockeste,  the  Boeing  Eiver,"  said  the  sol- 

" There,"  said  Ermine,  "that  is  what  I 
mean.  How  entirely  appropriat«  I  The  In- 
dians were  poete." 

"  Did  yon  know  that  some  of  the  Cherokeea 

still  reside  in  the  State  f '  continned  Philip. 
"Their  settlement  is  not  very  far  irom  here 
— more  to  the  south.  I  suppose  they  are  by 
far  tbe  wildest  Indians  left  within  the  bor- 
dersoftheoldStates.  These  moantai  us  still 
give  tbem  Diauy  a  free  hnoting  ground. 
Singnlarly  enough,  too,  they  are  not  with- 
out theit  pnblic  spirit.  Before  the  war, 
when  the  mooutain  people  were  trying  to 


bnild  a  railroad  through  their  couutry,  theaa 
redskins  bronght  ont  their  shovels  and  picks, 
and  actually  graded  and  prepared  volunta- 
rily two  miles  of  the  road  near  their  village. 
It  still  remains  there  in  fair  order,  although 
tbe  road  is  but  a  ghost." 

"  I  have  noticed  a  phantom  pnrsning  ns 
all  the  way  from  the  otiusr  side  of  ttie  Blue 
Ridge,"said  Uncle  Jack.  "Buined  culverts, 
half-excavated  tunnels,  shadowy  grading, 
and  lines  of  levels.  I  have  even  fancied 
that  I  heard  a  spirit  whistle." 

"  The  ghost  of  the  poor  mountain  railroad. 
Sir.  Swindlers  made  off  with  all  tbe  money, 
and  the  robbed  monntoiDeera  gloomily  moke 
fences  of  the  ties— all  that  is  left  to  them." 
"  By-the-way,  Captain  Bomer,  can  yoa  tell 
ns  who  Peter  was  t"  said  Ermine,  as  we 
diove  on.  "We  were  discussing  the  subject 
at  the  rock.  So  far,  he  has  been  an  Indian 
chief  and  a  geologist." 

"  He   woB  neither,  Hiss  Stuart,"  replied 
Pbilip,  with  ready  invention.     "  He  was  a 
British  offlcer.under  Comwallis,  who,  fall- 
ing madly  in  love  with  a  beautiful  maiden 
on  the  march  along  the  Carolina  coast,  de- 
serted and  fled  to  these  mountains.    On 
at  rock,  a  miuiatnre 
I  his  cabin,  and  there 
ntil  death   snddenly 
nng  wife,  and  anbol- 
ifl  ^one.     It  is  said 
nbalmed  with  spices 
Mrk,  Indian  fashion, 
in  one  of  those  pine- 
o^n  at  sunset  Peter 
1  tbe  edge  of  the  cliff, 
d  moamfnlly  on  the 
aloft   by  the   green 
emained  of  bis  love." 
"That,"  said  Er- 
mine, "  U  by  far  the 
best,  and  is  adopted 
from  this  time  forth. 
Herr  Freulig"  (for 
the  mnle  waa  close 
at     my     backbone 
again),    "did     yon 
bear     that  T       He 
miut  lie  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  tbe  cliff 
j   — in  his  miifonn,  of 
,   course  —  with     hie 
!   eyes  fixed  upon  the 
'   dark    object  sway- 
I   ing  in  the  green  far 
!  above.      The   very 
I   thing  for  a  sketch! 
I  don't  know  that 
1   I  ever  met  a  finer 
subject        straying 
otound  loose  in  Ar- 

"  E— ea  it—'  be- 

gMi  the  artiet,  try- 

uioK.  iBg  to  take  out  his 
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portfolio  on  the 
spot.  Then,  atowl^ 
shaking  his  head, 
he  stopped,  and  die- 
nionnting  from  hia 
uinlpftied  that  play- 
ful animal  to  » tree. 
The  last  I  s»w  of 
him  be  waa  sharp- 
ening  his  nnmerous 
pencils. 

The  approach  to 
Warm  Springs  is  ' 
~very  loToly.  Cross-  I 
ing  tbe  river  on  | 
»  long  bridge,  we 
drove  np  to  the 
large  hotel  whloh 
HtsndB  here  alone, 
maintained  in  the 
heart  of  tbe  wilder- 
ness by  the  maimed 
and  IJie  halt  and 
the  blind  who  oome 
here  to  bathe  in 
the  magical  watetB. 
The  springs  babble 
np  from  tbe  gronnd 
in  a  large  pool  near 
tbe  river's  edge ;  the 
temperatare  of  the 
water  varies  from 
ninety-eight  to  one 
hondred  and  two 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Although,  nnlike 
the  Virginia  resorts, 
the  Warm  Springs  of 

Korth  Carolina  are  un 

scarcely  known  at 

the  North,  they  are  well  patronize  by  tbe 
people  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississip- 
pi, and  of  the  nirn>Dnding  country.  As  we 
drove  nptothe  entrance  the  long  piazza  was 
gay  with  ladies  attiied  in  the  bright  colors 
the  BoDtberners  love  so  well.  The  unlvetsal 
black,  so  faahionable  at  the  North,  iji  bardl; 
seen  at  tbe  Sontb  except  in  monniing,  anil 
when  accepted  in  a  modified  form  is  always 
lighted  up  with  some  saah  or  knot  of  gay 
ribbons. 

"  Tropical,"  said  Ermine,  alighting. 

The  H^or  had  ridden  by  bimself  dnring 
tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  afWuoon.  Onee  or 
twice  we  saw  him,  hnt  be  seemed  tost  in 
thought.  As  we  sat  on  the  piazza  in  the 
evening,  however,  be  disburdened  himself  of 
bis  load.  "  I  have  fitially  unearthed  the 
«t«ry  of  Peter's  Hock,  Miss  Stuart,"  he  be- 
gan, with  a  careless  air.  "  It  seems  Peter 
was  a  negro,  and  when  8toneman  rode 
through  from  Tennessee,  he  gave  them  warn- 
ing with  a  flaming  torch,  standing  on  the 
top  of  tbe  rock — " 

"Ab  1"  int«rrupted  Hetr  Frenlig,  excited- 
ly ;  "  it  e-ee  t^io  mocbe.     J  hof  make  beem 


von  ln<!een,  I  haf  make  beem  von  geologer, 
I  haf  make  heem  a  Brcetisb  officer,  and 
now  yon  vanta  me  to  make  beem  a  neeg!    I 

I  bnrst  into  an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter 
as  the  unhappy  Herr  conclnded  the  story  of 
his  vrongs.  Tbe  slcetoh  of  the  "Breetish 
officer"  woe  accepted  and  ratified  on  the 
spot,  and  Ermine  resolved  bersetf  into  a 
consoler-general.  Tbe  Major's  story  re- 
mains nafiniebed  to  this  day. 

Onr  river  pilgrimage  was  drawing  to  a 
close ;  four  miles  t«  tbe  weet  ran  tbe  Ten- 
nessee line,  and  beyond  were  the  low  coun- 
tries and  railroads.  Professor  Maf^fjuoid 
conclnded  to  try  the  eRect  of  his  rhododen- 
dron hat  and  alpenstock  in  tbe  nrighbor- 
hood  of  Warm  Springs  for  a  few  days,  Er- 
mine remaining  singularly  blind  to  tbeir 
shepherd-like  charm.  He  mentioned  that 
be  had  discovered  a  remarkable  dip  in  tbe 
neighborhood,  which  he  thought  it  bis  duty 
to  measure.  (The  Profeasor,  it  was  under- 
stood, was  engaged  upon  the  composition  of 
a  Great  Work.)  Herr  Frenlig  was  of  course 
obliged  to  remain  with  bis  traveling  com- 
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panion ;  but  I  oyerheard  Ermine  saying  some- 
thing  about  '^  next  winter/'  and  I  thought  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sketch  in  her  hand 
which  looked  very  much  like  that ''  fery 
fine  few." 

The  Major  was  going  as  far  as  Chattanoo- 
ga, and  Philip  Homer  said  he  would  accom- 
pany us  to  the  State  line,  and  then  return 
homeward  on  his  friend's  horse. 

'*  But  can  youf '  I  asked,  remembering  the 
narrow  road  and  the  fords. 

''  The  horse  knows  the  way,  and  all  the 
people  about  here  know  me,  Miss  Martha," 
said  the  soldier,  smiling.  "  I  am  not  entire- 
ly blind  yet ;  I  can  see  a  little." 

Then,  as  we  were  all  silent  through  our 
great  compassion  for  him,  he  turned  the  tide 
ef  talk  into  another  channel.  *^  Do  you  see 
that  road  across  the  river  f '  he  asked.  **  It 
goes  to  GreeuTiUe,  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
In  that  little  village,  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  died  John  Morgan  the  raider,  shqt 
through  the  heart  in  a  garden,  his  place  of 
refuge  having  been  discovered  and  pointed 
out  by  a  woman." 

"  He  was  a  bold  rider,"  said  Ermine,  gen- 
tly. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  niece,"  began  Uncle 
Jack  in  some  heat;  ''John  Morgan  was  a 
rebel,  and  deserved  his — ^"  Then  remember- 
ing Philip  Romer,  he  paused  suddenly. 

''The  fortunes  of  war,  Sir.  He  took  his 
fate  into  his  own  hands;  we  all  did  that, 
and  must  now  bear  the  consequences,"  said 
the  Confederate  soldier,  quietly. 

Some  distance  below  Warm  Springs  we 
found  Paint  Rock — a  singular  cliff  marked 


with  streaks  of  a  dark  red  color,  supposed 
by  the  imaginative  to  be  Indian  picture- 
writing. 

"  Are  we  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  f" 
asked  Ermine. 

"  In  their  very  heart,  Miss  Stuart ;  aU  the 
peaks  you  see  belong  to  that  chain.  Yon 
are  going  through  with  the  French  Broad, 
which  has  cut  a  pathway  for  itself  to  the 
low  countries." 

We  lingered  on  the  border,  but  the  fare- 
wells came  at  last.  "  Good-by/'  we  said, 
and  found  ourselves  strangely  saddened  by 
the  breaking  of  this  tie  of  a  day.  The  Ma- 
jor had  many  a  plan  for  future  meetings 
with  his  old  comrade,  and  he  detailed  them 
all  with  his  hearty  cordiality.  Philip  Rooier 
listened,  but  I  noticed  that  he  did  not  echo 
the  confident  hope. 

The  M^jor  helped  him  to  mount,  and  turn- 
ed the  horse's  head  in  the  right  direction. 
"  Good-by,"  we  said  again,  and  our  carriage 
started  westward.  At  a  curve  in  the  road 
we  all  looked  back.  The  solitary  figure  was 
riding  slowly  up  into  the  dark  cafion  of  the 
French  Broad ;  another  moment  and  it  was 
lost  in  the  pine-trees. 

Beyond  the  mountains  the  river  loses  its 
wildness;  tranquilly  it  flows  along  on  its 
way  to  the  Tennessee,  and  our  last  view  of 
it  was  fair  and  peaceful.  We  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  cars  bore 
us  rapidly  away ;  but  we  watched  as  long  as 
we  could  see  them  the  peaks  of  the  Great 
Smoky,  and  thought  silently  of  that  solitary 
figure  riding  back  along  the  bank  of  the 
wild  French  Broad. 


THE  FOLLOWER. 


Wk  have  a  youngster  in  the  house, 

A  little  man  of  ten, 
Who  dearest  to  his  mother  ia 

Of  all  God*8  little  men. 
In-doore  and  out  he  cHngs  to  her; 

He  follows  up  and  down; 
He  steals  his  slender  hand  in  hers; 

He  plucks  her  by  the  gown. 
"Why  do  yon  cling  to  me  so,  child? 

You  track  me  every  where; 
You  never  let  me  be  alone." 

And  he  with  serious  air 
Answered,  as  closer  still  he  drew, 
'*My  feot  were  made  to  follow  you."* 

Two  years  before  the  boy  was  bom 

Another  child,  of  seren, 
Whom  Heaven  had  lent  to  as  a  while. 

Went  back  again  to  Heaven. 
He  came  to  fill  his  brother *s  place, 

And  bless  oitr  failing  years; 
The  good  God  sent  him  down  in  love 

To  dry  our  useless  tears. 
I  think  so,  mother,  for  I  hear 

In  what  the  child  has  said 
A  meaning  that  he  knows  not  of, 

A  message  from  the  dead. 
He  answered  wiser  than  he  knew, 
"My  feet  were  made  to  follow  yon.'* 


Come  here,  my  child,  and  sit  with  me. 

Your  head  upon  my  breast; 
You  are  the  last  of  all  my  sons, 

And  you  must  be  the  iest. 
How  much  I  love  you,  vou  may  guess. 

When,  grown  a  man  like  me, 
You  sit  as  I  am  sitting  now, 

Your  child  upon  your  knee. 
Think  of  me  then,  and  what  I  said 

(And  practiced  when  I  could), 
'*  Tis  something  to  be  wise  and  great, 

'TIS  better  to  be  good. 
Oh,  say  to  all  things  good  and  tme, 
'My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you!'" 

Come  here,  my  wife,  and  sit  by  roe, 

And  place  your  hand  in  mine 
(And  yours,  my  child) :  while  I  have  you 

'Tis  wicked  to  repine. 
We've  had  our  share  of  sorrows,  love ; 

We've  had  our  graves  to  fill; 
But,  thank  the  good  God  overhead. 

We  have  each  other  still! 
We've  nothing  in  the  world  besides. 

For  we  are  only  three: 
Mother  and  child,  my  wife  and  child, 

How  dear  vou  are  to  me! 
I  know — indeed^  I  always  knew. 
My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you! 
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CAEICATDBES  OP  THE  REFORMATION. 


BEHOLD  in  this  stiuige,  mde  picture'  a 
device  of  ooiit«mporary  earicatnm  to 
oaot  rldieale  upon  the  moTement  of  whloh 
Uartiii  Lather  was  tbe  oompionoiis  flgore. 
It  ia  tednoed  from  a  large  wood-oat  which 
appeared  in  Oermany  at  the  cri«iB  of  the 
lion-hearted  TeformcT'H  career,  the  jear  of 
hii  appearance  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  when 
he  said  to  dlwaadiDg  friende,  "If  I  knew 
tliere  were  aa  many  devils  at  Wanna  as 
there  are  tilee  npon  the  booaea,  I  would  go." 
The  intention  of  the  artist  is  obvious ;  but 
in  addttton  to  the  leading  purpoae,  he  de- 
sired, as  Mr.  Chatto  eot^ectutes,  to  remind 
hb  pablie  of  tbe  nasal  drawl  of  the  preach- 
ing friars  of  tbe  time,  for  vrhioh  thej  were 
as  proverbial  as  were  the  Pnritana  ot  Lon- 
don in  Cromwell's  day.  Such  is  the  pover- 
ty of  hnman  inventiini  that  the  idea  of  this 
caricature  has  been  employed  aoveral  times 
since  Lutber'a  time — even  aa  recently  aa 
1873,  when  a  London  draaghtsman  made  it 
serve  hia  turn  in  the  oontentiona  of  party 
politics. 

Tbe  best  bamoroos  talent  of  Christendom, 
whether  it  wronght  with  pencil  or  with  pen, 
whether  it  avowed  or  veiled  its  eyiDpathy 
with  reform,  was  on  Lnther's  side.  It  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  coming,  ca-operat«d 
with  him  during  his  lifetime,  carried  on  his 
work  after  he  was  gone,  and  oontinnes  it  to 
the  present  hour. 

Beoent  inveadgatora  tell  ne,  indeed,  that 


the  Beformstion  began  in  langbtor,  which 
the  Chnrch  itselfnourished  and  sanctioned. 
H.  YioUet-le-Duc,  anthor  of  the  Dictioimairt 
^JrMltcture,  disconises  upon  tbe  gradnal 
change  which  church  decorators  of  the  Mid- 
dle Aget  effected  in  tbe  flgnre  of  the  devil. 
Upon  edifice*  erected  before  the  year  1000 
there  are  few  traces  of  the  devil,  and  npon 
those  of  much  t^a^lier  date  none  at  all ;  bnt 
from  the  eleventh  century  he  "begins  to 
play  an  important  nSIa,"  artiet«  striving 
which  should  give  him  the  most  hideous 
form.  No  one  was  then  aadacions  enough 
to  take  liberties  with  a  being  so  potent,  ao 
awful,  so  real,  the  competitor  and  antago- 
nist of  tbe  Almighty  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  But  mortals  must  langh,  and  famil- 
iarity prodnces  its  well-known  effect.  Id 
the  eyes  of  men  of  the  world  the  devil  iQe- 
oame  gradually  less  terrible  and  more  gio- 
te*qne,  became  occasionally  ridiculous,  often 
contemptible,  sometimes  foolish.  His  tricks 
ste  met  by  tricks  more  cnnning  than  his 
own ;  he  ia  duped,  and  retiiee  discomfited. 
Befbn  Luther  appeared  on  the  scene  the 
painters  and  scolptors,  not  to  mention  the 
anthors  and  poeto,  had  made  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  devil  firom  the  grade  of  an  antag- 
onist of  deity  and  arch  en«ny  of  men  to  that 
of  a  cunning  and  amusing  deceiver  of  sim- 
pletons. "Tbe  great  devil,"  «s  the  author 
Jnst  mentioDed  remarks,  "sculptured  over 
the  door  of  the  Antnn  Cathedral  in  the 
iwelfth  centnry  is  a  frightful  being,  well 
designed  to  strike  terror  to  nnformed  souls ; 
bnt  the  young  devils  carved  in  bass-reliefs 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry  an  more  comic  than 
terrible,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  artists 
who  executed  them  cared  very  little  for  the 
wicked  tricks  of  the  Evil  Spirit."  We  may 
be  sore  that  the  artist  who  oonld  sketch  the 
devil  fiddling  upon  a  pair  of  bellows  with  a 
kitehen  dipper  bad  out- 
grown the  horror  which 
that  personage  had  onoe 
eioitod  in  all  minds, 
a  sketch  is  here  l»- 
produoed  f^m  a  Flemish 
thellbnryofCam- 
brai. 

Bat  this  could  not  be 
said  of  the  great  mass  of 
Christian  people  for  cen-  , 

after.     Luther,  as 
the     reader     is     aware, 
speaks  of  the  devil  with 
as  absolute  an  assurance  of  his  eiistence, 
activity,  tmd  nearness  as  If  he  were  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  household.     Ood,  he  onM 
said,  mocks  and  acorns  the  devil  by  pnt^ 
ting  under  his  nose  snoh  a  weak  creatnre 
and  at  other  times  he  dwelt  tipon 
of  the  conflict  which  tbe  devil 
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the  vicea  of  tbe  nligioiu 
orders  are  exliiblteiL  The 
□IdeBt  drawing  Id  tbe  Brit- 
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[t  were  Dot  good  for  ns 
to  know  hnw  earneatly  the  holy  angeb  stiiTe 
for  lu  ^unst  the  devil,  or  how  hud  a  oom- 
bat  it  is.  If  we  could  see  for  how  many  an- 
gels one  devil  makea  work,  we  ahonld  be  in 
despair."  Many  devils,  be  remarks  with  on- 
rious  certainty,  are  in  forests,  in  wat«n,  io 
wildernesses,  in  dark  pooly  places,  ready  to 
hurt  and  prejudice  people;  and  there  are 
some  in  the  thick  black  clonds,  which  cause 
hail,  ligbtniUKS,  and  thnnderings,  and  poison 
the  ail,  tbe  pastures,  and  grounds.  He  de- 
rides tbe  philosophers  and  physicians  who 
say  that  these  things  have  merely  natnnil 
causes;  aud  as  to  the  witehet  who  tormant 
boneat  people,  and  spoil  their  eggs,  milk,  and 
butter,  "  I  abould  have  no  compassion  npon 
(hem — I  would  bnm  them  all."  The  Table 
Talk  of  the  great  reformer  is  full  of  such  ro- 
bust orednlity. 

Lather  represented,  as  mnch  aa  be  reform- 
ed, bis  age  and  country.  Id  these  ntter- 
ancea  of  bis  we  discern  the  spirit  agaiuat 
which  the  humor  and  gayety  of  art  bad  to 
contend,  and  over  which  it  has  gained  a  tar- 
dy victory,  not  yet  complete.  Let  na  keep 
in  mind  also  that  in  those  twilight  ages,  as 
in  all  ages,  there  wet«  the  two  contending 
influences  which  we  now  call  "the  world" 
and  "the  church."  In  other  words,  there 
were  people  <«tio  took  the  devil  lightly,  aa 
they  did  all  invisible  and  spiritual  things, 
and  tbore  were  people  who  dreaded  the 
devil  in  every  "  dark  pooly  place,"  and  to 
whom  nothing  could  be  a  jest  which  apper- 
tained to  him.  Homoroua  art  has  in  it  heal- 
ing aud  admonition  for  both  these  classes. 

It  was  in  those  ceutniiea,  also,  that  men 
of  the  world  learned  to  langh  at  the  clergy, 
and,  again,  not  without  clerical  enco<trage- 
ment.  In  the  brilliantly  illnminated  relig- 
ions manuscripts  of  the  two  centuries  pie- 
ceding  Luther,  along  with  other  ludicrous 
and  absurd  imagea,  of  which  specimens  have 
been  given,  we  find  many  pictures  in  which 


only  two  that  bear  tbe 
dat«  ISM,  shows  us  two 
devils  tossing  a  monk 
headlong  from  a  bridge 
into  a  rough  and  rapid 
river,  an  act  which  they 

calculated  to  eicite  seri- 
ous thoughts  in  modem 

,  In  the  old  Strasbnrg  Ca- 
thedral there  was  a  brass 
door,  made  in  1545,  upon 
which  was  engraved  a 
convent  with  a  procession 
of  monks  issoiug  from  it 
bearing  the  cross  and  ban- 
The  foiemoat  figure  of  this  prooes- 
sian  was  a  monk  carrying  a  girl  upon  bis 
shonlders.  This  was  not  the  coarse  fling  of 
enemy.  It  was  not  the  scoff  of  an  Eras- 
mus, who  said  onoe, "  These  pannchy  monks 
e  called  /atken,  aud  tbey  take  good  care 
deservB  the  name."  It  was  engraven  on 
tbe  eternal  brass  of  a  religious  edifice  for 
the  warning  and  ediflcation  of  the  faithfuL 
Nothing  moie  surprises  the  modem  reader 
than  the  frequency  and  severity  with  whlcli 
tbe  clergy  uf  tliose  centortes  were  denonnced 
and  satLriced,  as  well  by  themselves  as  by 
others.  A  Church  which  showed  itself  sen- 
sitive tfO  the  least  taint  of  what  it  deemed 
bereay  appears  to  have  beheld  with  indiffer- 
ence the  exhibition  of  its  moral  delinquen- 
cies— nay,  taken  the  lead  in  exposing  them. 
It  was  a  clergyman  who  said,  in  tbe  Coonuil 
of  Biena,  fifty  years  before  Luther  was  bom : 
"  We  see  to-day  priests  who  are  usurers, 
wineshop  keepers,  merchants,  governors  of 
castles,  notaries,  stewaids,  and  debauch  bro- 
ken. Tbe  only  trade  which  they  have  not 
yet  commenced  ia  that  of  execattoner.  The 
bishops  surpass  Epicurus  liimself  in  sensu- 
ality, and  it  is  between  the  courses  uf  a 
banquet  that  they  discuss  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  and  that  of  the  CoonciL"  The 
same  speaker  related  that  St.  Bridget,  being 
in  8t.  Peter's  at  Borne,  looked  up  in  a  relig- 
ious ecstasy,  and  saw  the  nave  filled  with 
mitred  bogs.  6be  asked  tbe  Lord  t«  explain 
this  fantastic  vision.  "  These,"  replied  the 
Lord,  "are  the  bishops  and  abifda of  to-day." 
M.  Champfleury,  the  first  living  antboritf 
on  subjects  of  this  nature,  declares  that  the 
manuscript  Bibles  of  tbe  oentnry  preceding 
Luther  are  so  filled  with  pictures  exhibit- 
ing monks  and  nuns  in  equivocal  circom- 
stauces  that  he  was  only  pncsled  to  deoide 
which  specimens  were  most  suitable  to  give 
his  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  them. 

F^tim  mere  gayety  of  heart,  from  the  ex- 
uberant Jollity  of  a  well-beneflcfil  scholat, 
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wlioae  future  waa  Becnre  and  trlioM  time 
WM  all  hig  own,  Bome  of  the  higher  cUrg; 
appear  to  have  jetted  npon  tbemBelvee  and 
tbeir  office.  Two  Snetj  engraved  seala  have 
been  foand  in  France,  cue  dating  at  far  back 
ns  1300,  which  reprcsunt  monkeys  arrayed  in 
the  veatmenta  of  a  Clinrch  dignitary.  Upon 
one  of  them  the  monkey  wears  the  hood  and 
holds  the  staff  of  an  abbot,  and  upon  the 
other  the  animal  appean  in  the  oharaoter 
of  a  Uahop. 

One  of  Iheee  lealB  is  known  to  have  been 
executed  at  the  expreM  order  of  an  abbot. 
The  other,  a  copy  of  which  ia  given  here. 


waa  fonnd  in  the  mini  of  an  ancient  chft' 
t«Bu  of  Plcardy,  and  beara  the  inaortption, 
"ls:  scel:  ok:  LSUBCgus:  dk:  la:  crnt: 
Iw:mnon"— "The  seal  of  the  bishop  of  the 
oity  of  Pinon."  Thia  interesting  relic  was 
at  firat  thonght  to  be  the  work  of  some  scoff- 
ing Unguenot,  but  there  can  now  be  no 
donbt  of  its  having  been  the  merry  conceit 
of  the  peiBonage  whose  title  it  bears.  The 
discovery  of  the  record  relating  to  the  monk' 
ey  seal  of  the  abbot,  show  ing  it  to  have  been 
ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  aotnal  head  of 
a  great  monastery,  throws  light  upon  all  the 
grotesque  ornamentation  of  those  centnriea. 
It  suggests  to  us  aUo  the  idea  that  the  cler- 
gy Joined  in  the  general  ridlcnle  of  their  or- 
der Bs  mucb  from  a  sense  of  the  ludicrons  as 
fVom  conviction  of  its  Justice.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  there  is  a  religions  mounscrlpt 
of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  splendidly  illnroi- 
nated,  one  of  the  initial  letteni  of  which  rep- 
resents a  young  friar  drawing  wine  from  a 
cask  in  a  cellu",  that  oontalns  several  hn- 
morons  pointe.  With  liis  left  hand  he  holds 
the  great  nine-Jng,  into  which  the  liquid  is 
running  from  the  barrel ;  with  his  right  be 
lifts  to  his  lips  a  bowlful  of  the  wine,  and 
fhtm  the  same  hand  dangle  the  large  keys 
of  the  cellar.  If  this  was  intended  as  a  bint 
to  the  yonnger  brethren  bow  they  ought  not 
to  behave  when  sent  to  the  cellar  for  i 


irtiat  evidently  felt  also  the  comic  ab- 
surdity of  the  situation. 

The  vast  cellare  still  to  be  seen  nnder 
ancient  monasteries  and  priories,  as  well 
aa  the  kitchens,  not  leas  spadons,  and  sup- 
ported by  archways  of  the  most  massive 
maaonry,  tell  a  tale  of  the  habita  of  the  re- 
ligious orders  which  is  abnndantly  confitm- 
d  in  the  records  and  literature  of  the  time. 
Capuchins,"  says  the  old  French  doggerel, 
drink  poorly,  Benedictines  deeply,  Domin- 
icans pint  after  pint,  but  Franciscans  drink 
the  cellar  dry."     The  great  number  of  old 

ms  in  Europe  named  the  Hitre,  the 
Church,  the  Chapel-Bell,  6t.  Dominie,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  namee  point  to  the  coa- 
cluaioD  that  the  class  which  professed  to 
"■pense  good  cheer  for  the  soul  were  not 
'erse  to  good  cheer  for  the  body.* 
If  the  clergy  led  the  merriment  caused 
by  their  own  eioesses,  we  can  not  wonder 
they  should  have  had  muiy  followers.  In 
the  popular  tales  of  the  time,  which  have 
been  gathered  and  made  acoeeslble  in  re- 
cent  years,  we  find  the  priest,  the  monk, 

lun,  the  abbot,  often  Bgnring  in  absurd 
situations,  rarely  in  creditable  onea.  The 
priest  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
satirist's  fair  game,  the  common  butt  of  the 
Jester.  In  one  of  these  stories  a  bnteher, 
returning  home  fhnn  a  fair,  asks  a  night's 
lodging  at  the  house  of  a  priest,  who  churl- 
ishly refuses  it.  The  bntaher,retQming,  of- 
fen  in  recmnpense  to  kill  one  of  his  fine  iht 
sheep  for  supper,  and  to  leave  behind  hUn 
all  the  meat  not  eaten.  On  this  condition 
he  is  received,  and  the  fomily  enjoy  an  ex- 
cellent supper  in  bis  society.  Alter  supper 
he  wins  the  favor  first  of  the  prieat's  con- 
cubine and  afterward  of  the  moid-serrant 
by  secretly  promising  to  each  of  them  the 
skin  of  the  sheep.  In  the  morning,  after  he 
has  gone,  a  prodlgioua  uproar  arises,  the 
priest  and  the  two  women  each  vehement- 
claiming  the  skin,  in  the  midst  of  which 
It  is  discovered  that  the  butcher  had  stolen 
the  sheep  fWim  the  prieet's  own  flock. 

From  a  merry  tale  of  these  ages  a  Jest 
was  taken  which  to-day  forms  one  of  the 
stock  diali^uns  of  our  negro  minstrel  bands. 
The  story  was  apparently  designed  to  show 
the  sorry  stuff  of  which  priests  were  some- 
times msde.  A  fnrnjer  sends  a  lout  of  a  son 
to  college,  intending  to  make  a  priest  of 
him,  and  the  lad  was  examined  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  "  Isaac  had  two 
sons,  £aau  and  Jacob,"  sold  the  examiner: 
"who  was  Jacob's  fatberf  The  candi- 
date, being  unable  to  answer  this  question. 
Is  sent  home  to  his  tutor  with  a  letter  re- 
lating bis  diseomfltnre.  "Thou  foole  and 
aes-bead  I"  exclaims  the  tntor.  "  Dost  thou 
not  know  Tom  Miller  of  Oseney  V     "  Yes," 
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answered  the  hopefol  scholar.  "  Then  thou 
knowest  he  had  two  sons,  Tom  and  Jacke : 
who  is  Jacke's  father!"  "Tom  MiUer." 
Back  goes  the  yonth  to  college  with  a  let- 
ter to  the.  examiner,  who,  for  the  tutor's 
sake,  gives  him  another  chance,  and  asks 
once  more  who  was  Jacob's  father.  "  Mar- 
ry!" cries  the  candidate,  "I  can  tell  you 
now :  that  was  Tom  Miller  of  Oseney." 

We  must  be  cautious  in  drawing  infer- 
ences from  the  popular  literature  of  a  pe- 
riod, since  there  is  in  the  unformed  mind  a 
propensity  to  circulate  amusing  scandal, 
and  the  satirist  is  apt  to  aim  his  shaft  at 
characters  and  actions  which  are  exception- 
al, not  representative.  In  some  of  the  less 
frequented  nooks  of  Europe,  where  the  tone 
of  mind  among  the  x>eople  has  not  material- 
ly changed  since  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
still  find  priests  the  constant  theme  of  scan- 
dal. The  Tyrolese,  for  example,  as  some 
readers  may  have  observed,  are  profuse  in 
their  votive  offerings,  and  indefatigable  in 
their  pilgrimages,  processions,  and  observ- 
ances— ^the  most  superstitious  people  in  En- 
rope  ;  but  a  recent  writer  tells  us  that  they 
"  have  a  large  collection  of  anecdotes,  hu- 
morous and  scandalous,  about  their  priests, 
and  they  take  infinite  delight  in  telling 
them."  They  are  not  pious,  as  the  writer 
remarks,  "but  magpious."  The  Tyrolese 
iDAy  judge  their  priests  correctly,  but  cre- 
dulity is  credulity.  A  person  who  believes 
in  magpious  humbug  may  be  expected  to 
lend  greedy  ears  to  comic  scandal,  and 
what  the  Tyrolese  do  to-day,  their  ancestors 
may  have  done  when  Luther  was  a  school- 
boy. 

But  of  late  years  the  exact,  methodical 
records  of  the  past,  the  laws,  law-books, 
and  trials,  which  are  now  recognised  to  be 
among  the  most  trustworthy  guides  to  a 
correct  interpretation  of  antiquity,  have 
been  diligently  scrutinised,  and  we  learn 
from  them  that  it  was  among  the  common- 
est of  criminal  events  for  clergymen,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  to  take 
part  in  acts  of  brigandage.  A  band  of  fifty 
men,  for  example,  broke  into  the  park  and 
wairen  of  a  lady,  the  Countess  of  Lincoln, 
killed  her  game,  cut  down  two  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  timber,  and  carried  it  off. 
In  the  list  of  the  accused  are  the  names  of 
two  abbots  and  a  prior.  Several  chaplains 
were  in  a  band  of  knights  and  squires  who 
entered  an  inclosure  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  drove  off  his  cattle, 
cut  down  his  trees,  harvested  his  wheat, 
and  marched  away  with  their  booty.  In  a 
band  of  seventy  who  committed  a  similar 
ontraffe  at  Carlton  there  were  five  parsons. 
Two  parsons  were  accused  of  assisting  to 
break  into  the  Earl  of  Northampton's  park 
and  driving  off  his  cattle.  The  prior  of  Bol- 
lington  was  charged  with  a  robbery  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Five  clergy- 


men were  in  the  band  that  damaged  the 
Bishop  of  Durham's  park  to  the  extent  of 
a  thousand  pounds.  These  examples  and 
others  were  drawn  from  a  single  roll  of 
parchment  of  the  year  1348 ;  and  that  roU, 
itself  one  of  three,  is  only  one  of  many 
sources  of  information.  The  author  of  the 
Htatary  of  Crime  explains  that  the  rolls  of 
that  year  consist  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  skins  of  parchment,  among 
which  there  are  few  that  do  not  contain  a 
reference  to  some  lawless  act  committed  by 
knights  or  priests,  or  by  a  band  consisting 
of  both.^ 

This  is  record,  not  gossip,  not  literature ; 
and  it  may  serve  to  indicate  the  basis  of 
truth  there  was  for  the  countless  allusions 
to  the  dissoluteness  of  the  clergy  In  the  pop- 
ular writings  and  pictures  of  the  century 
that  formed  Luther  and  the  Lutherans. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  compass  6f 
an  article  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  burst  of 
laughter  that  broke  the  long  spell  of  super- 
stitious terror,  and  opened  the  minds  of  men 
to  receive  the  better  light.  Such  works  as 
the  Deoamenm  of  Boccaccio,  which  to  mod- 
em readers  is  only  interesting  as  showing 
what  indecency  could  be  read  and  uttered 
by  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  a  picnic  in 
1350,  had  one  character  that  harmonized 
with  the  new  influence.  Their  tone  was  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  the  voice  of  the  priest. 
The  clergy,  self-indulgent,  preached  self-de- 
nial ;  practicing  vice,  they  exaggerated  hu- 
man guilt.  But  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Decameronf  while  practicing  virtue, 
made  light  of  vice,  and  brought  off  the 
graceful  profligate  victorious.  Later  waa 
circulated  in  every  land  and  tongue  the 
merry  tale  of  Beynard  the  FoXy  which  chil- 
dren still  cherish  among  the  choicest  of 
their  literary  treasures.  Reynard,  who  ap- 
pears in  the  sculptures  of  so  many  convents 
and  in  the  illuminations  of  so  many  pioua 
manuscripts,  whom  monks  loved  better 
than  their  missal,  exhibits  the  same  moral : 
witty  wickedness  triumphant  over  brute 
streng^.  The  fox  cheats  the  wolf,  deludes 
the  bear,  lies  to  King  Lion,  turns  monk,  gal- 
lops headlong  up  and  down  the  command- 
ments, only  to  be  at  last  taken  into  the 
highest  favor  by  the  king  and  made  Prime 
Minister.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discover 
allegory  in  this  tale.  What  made  it  potent 
against  the  spell  of  priestly  influence  was 
the  innocent  and  boisterous  merriment 
which  it  excited,  amidst  which  the  gloom 
evoked  by  priestly  arts  began  to  break  away. 
Innocent  mirth,  next  to  immortal  truth,  is 
the  thing  most  hostile  to  whatever  is  min- 
gled with  religion  which  is  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  human  nature. 

And  JS^yimrd,  we  most  remember,  was 
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only  the  beat  u>d  gayest  of  %  large  clan  of 
similar  fabUa  that  circulated  during  the 
childhood  of  Colmnbiu  and  of  Lnther.  In 
ons  of  the  Latin  atories  given  by  Mr.  Wright 
in  his  Seltation,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
death  and  barl^  of  the  wolf,  the  hero  of  the 
^e,  -irliich  makea  a  moat  profane  om  of  aa- 
taed  objecta  and  rit«s,  though  it  waa  writ- 
ten by  a  piieat.  The  holy-water  was  oaz- 
ried  by  the  hare,  hedgehogs  bene  the  can- 
lUea,  goats  rang  the  bell,  molea  dng  the 
grave,  foxes  carried  the  bier,  the  bear  celo- 
biated  maes,  the  ux  read  the  goepel,  and  the 
ass  the  epistle.  When  the  bnrial  waa  com- 
plete the  onimala  sat  down  to  a  aplendid 
liaoqnet,  and  wished  for  another  grand  fn- 
neral.  Uark  the  moral  drawn  by  the  priest- 
ly author :  "  So  it  frequeotlj  happens  that 
when  some  rich  man,  an  extortionist  or  a 
□surer,  dies,  the  ablwit  or  prior  of  a  convent 
of  beasts  [i.  a,  of  men  living  like  beasta] 
causes  them  to  assemble.  For  it  commonly 
happens  that  In  a  great  convent  of  black  or 
white  monks  [Benedictines  or  Angustin- 
ians}  there  am  none  but  beasts — lions  by 
their  pride,  fozee  by  their  oiaftineaa,  bean 
by  their  voracity,  stinking  goats  by  their 
ineontinenoe,  asses  by  their  slngglshuesa, 
hedgehogs  by  their  asperity,  hares  by  their 
timidity  (because  they  were  cowardly  when 
there  was  no  fear),  and  oxen  by  their  labort- 
ons  cultivation  of  their  land."  Unqnestion- 
ably  this  author  belonged  to  another  order 
tiian  those  named  in  bis  tirade. 

A  booh  with  original  life  in  it  becomes 
nanally  the  progenitor  of  a  line  of  twoks. 
Brandt's  SUp  of  fboii,  which  was  published 
when  Lnther  was  eleven  years  old,  gave  rise 
to  a  literature.  As  soon  as  it  appeared  it 
kindled  the  zeal  of  a  noted  preacher  of 
fitrasbnrg,  Jacob  Oeiler  by  name,  who  turn- 
ed Brandt's  gentle  satire  into  fierce  invec- 
tive, which  he  directed  chiefly  against  the 
monks.     The  black  friara,  he  said,  were  tbe 


devil,  the  white  Mara  his  dame,  and  the 
others  were  their  chickens.  The  qualities 
of  a  good  monk,  be  declared,  were  an  al- 
mighty belly,  an  ass's  back,  and  a  raven's 
month.  From  tl)«  pulpit,  on  another  ccca-  . 
sion,  he  foretold  a  coming  refonnation  in 
the  Chnt«h,  adding  that  he  did  not  expect 
t«  live  to  see  it,  though  some  that  heard 
him  might.  The  monlu  taunted  him  with 
looking  into  the  SUp  of  Fool*  for  his  texts 
instead  of  the  Scripture ;  bnt  the  people 
heard  him  eagerly,  and  one  of  his  pnpits 
gave  the  public  a  series  of  his  homely,  bit- 
ing sermons,  illustrated  by  wood-cute,  which 
ran  through  edition  after  edition.  Badins, 
a  noted  scholar  of  the  time,  was  another 
who  imitated  the  Ship  of  FooU,  in  a  series  of 
satirical  pieces  entitled  The  Boatt  of  Foolitk 
Women,  in  which  the  follies  of  the  ladies  of 
the  period  were  ridioaled. 

Among  the  great  number  of  works  which 
the  SUp  of  FooU  suggested,  there  was  one 
which  directly  and  powerfnlly  prepared  the 
way  for  Lnther.  Erasmus,  while  residing 
in  England,  from  1497  to  1606,  Lnther  being 
still  a  student,  read  Brandt's  work,  and  was 
stirred  by  it  to  write  his  Fraiie  of  FoUi/, 
which,  under  the  most  transparent  disguise. 
Is  chiefly  a  satire  upon  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  day.  We  may  at  least  say  that  it  is  only 
in  the  passages  aimed  at  them  that  the 
author  is  at  his  best.  Before  Lnther  had 
began  to  think  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
Erasmus,  in  this  little  work,  derided  the 
credolouB  Christians  who  thought  to  escape 
mishaps  all  day  by  paying  devotion  to  St. 
Christopher  in  the  moriiing,  and  laughed  at 
the  soldiers  who  expected  to  come  out  of 
battle  with  a  whole  skin  if  they  had  but 
taken  the  precaution  to  "  mumble  over  a  set 
prayer  before  the  picture  of  St.  Barbara." 
Ho  Jested  npon  the  English  who  had  con- 
structed a  gigantic  figure  of  their  patron 
saint  (St  George)  as  large  as  the  images  of 
the  pagan  Hercnles;  only  the  saint  was 
mounted  upon  a  horse  in  splendid  trappings, 
"  very  gloriously  accoutred,"  which  the  peo- 
ple scarcely  refrained  from  worshiping.  Bnt 
observe  this  fiasaage  in  the  very  spirit  of 
Lather,  though  written  Sfteen  years  before 
the  great  refonner  publicly  denounced  in- 
dnlgences ; 

"  What  shall  I  say  of  such  as  cry  up  and 
maintain  the  cheat  of  pardous  and  iudul- 
genceet  who  by  these  compnte  the  time  of 
each  soul's  residence  In  purgatory,  and  as- 
signthem  a  longer  or  shorter  continuance, 
according  as  they  purchase  more  or  fewer 
of  these  paltry  pardons  and  salable  exemp- 

tionat By  this  easy  way  of  purchasing 

pardon  any  notorious  highwayman,  any 
plundering  soldier,  or  any  bribe-taking 
Judge  shall  disburse  some  part  of  their  un- 
just gains,  and  .so  think  oil  their  grossest 

impieties    soflfidently   atoned    for And 

what  <Mui  be  mere  ridleulons  than  for  some 
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othen  to  be  confldent  of  going  to  beaven  b; 
repeating  doily  those  seven  vetvee  oat  of 
tbe  Psalnut" 

TheBB  "  fooleries,"  wbicb  Enumiu  chBr>c- 
terizea  as  mngt  gnisa  auil  abanrd,  he  m^b  are 


practiced  not  merely  by  tbe  vulgar,  but  by 
"■acb  proScieuta  id  religion  aa  one  might 
Tell  expect  ebonld  haTe  more  wit."     He 
ridicnlea  tbe  notion  of  eacb  country  and 
place  being  under  tbe  special  protection  of 
a  patron  saint,  as  well  as  tbe  kindred  ab- 
surdity of  calling  npon  one  saint  to  core  a 
tootbacho,   upon   another   to    reRtore   lost 
goods,  npon  auotlier  to  protect  seamen,  and 
npon  another  to  gnard  cows  and  shee^.    Nor 
does  be  refrain  frvm  l«Qecting  npon  tbebou- 
age  paid  to  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  "wboee  Iilind 
I    devotees  think  it  manners  now  to  place  tbe 
B    mother  before  the  Son."     He  ntterly  sconta 
S    and  reviles  the  folly  of  hanging  np  offering! 
I    St  the  shrines  of  saints  for  tbeir  imaginaiy 
~    aid'in  getting  the  donors  out  of  trouble  or 
°    danger.     The  responsibility  of  all  this  folly 
^    and  delusion  he  boldly  assigns  to  the  priesta, 
*    who  gain  money  by  them.     ''They  bUclceD 
the   darkness   and   promote   the  deluaioD, 
wisely  foreseeing  that  tbe  people  (like  cows 
wbicb  never  give  down  their  milk  so  well 
aswhentbey  are  gently  stroked)  would  part' 
with  lees  if  they  knew  more."    If  an;  serioae 
and  wise  man,  he  adds,  should  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  a  pious  life  is  the  only  way  of  se- 
cnring  a  peacefnl  death,  that  repentance 
S    and  amendment  alone  con  procure  pardon, 
.   and  that  tbe  best  devotion  to  a  saint  ia  to 
I    imitate  his  example,  there  would  be  a  vety 
3    different  estimate  put  upon  masses,  fastinga, 
S    and  other  ansterities.      Erasmus  saw  tbia 
prophecy  fulfilled  before  many  years  had 
rolled  over  his  head. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  chapters  upon  the 
amazingly  ridicnlons  subtleties  of  the  mo- 
nastic theology  of  his  time  that  Erasmna 
give*  US  bis  moat  eiqnisite  fooling.    Here 
be  becomes,  indeed,  tbe  merry  Erasmus  who 
waa  so  welcome  at  English  Cambridge,  at 
Paris,  at   Rome,  in  Oennany,  in   Holland, 
wherever  there  were  good  scholars  and  good 
fellows.    He  pretends  to  approach  this  part 
i    of  his  subject  with  fear;  for  divines,  he  says, 
3    are  generally  very  hot  and  passionate,  and 
£    when  provoked  they  set  upon  a  man  in  fall 
■    cry,  and  hurl  at  him  the  thunders  of  excom- 
I    munication,  that  being  their  spiritnal  weap- 
E    on  to  wound  such  as  lift  up  a  hand  against 
g    Ibem.     But  be  plucks  up  courage,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  discourse  upon  the  puerilities  which 
abaortied  their  minds.     Among  the  theolog- 
ical questions  which  they  delighted  to  dis- 
cuss were  such  as  these ;  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  original  sin  was  derived  A>om 
our  flist  parents;  whether  time  whs  su  ele- 
ment in  the  supernatural  gen eruti on  of  oor 
Lord;  whether  it  would  be  a  thing  possible 
for  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity  to  bato 
the  second ;  whether  God,  who  took  oor  na- 
ture npon  Him  in  the  form  of  a  man,  could 
as  well  have  become  a  woman,  a  beast,  an 
herb,  or  a  stone ;  and  if  He  coold,  how  could 
He  have  then  preached  the  gospel,  or  been 
nailed  to  the  cross  T  whether  if  St.  Peter  had 
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celebrated  the  enchorist  at  the  time  when 
oDr  Saviour  naa  npoo  the  crow,  the  conae- 
crated  bread  vonld  have  been  tTauBnbstaii- 
tiatei]  into  the  same  body  that  remained  on 
the  tree ;  wbetber,  in  Christ's  corporal  pres- 
eDce  in  the  sacramental  wafer,  His  hnman- 
ity  was  not  abstracted  trota  His  Godhead; 
whether,  after  the  resnrrectlon,  we  ahaU 
carnally  eat  and  drink  as  we  do  in  thU 
life;  how  it  is  possible,  in  the  tnuuDbstan- 
tiatioD,  for  one  body  to  be  in  several  places 
Bt  the  same  time ;  which  is  the  greater  sin, 
to  kill  a  hnndred  men,  or  for  a  cobbler  to 
set  one  stitch  in  a  shoe  on  Soadayf  Scicb 
Hubtletiea  as  these  altemate^l  with  curious 
and  minute  delineatioiM  of  purgatory,  heav- 
en,and  heU,tbeirilivUione,sab<lJviBions,  de- 
grees, and  qualitiee. 

He  heapa  rldicnle  also  npon  the  pnblio 
preaching  of  those  profonnd   tbeologiaus. 
It  was  mere  stage-playing;  and  their  de- 
livery was  the  very  acme  of  the  droU  and    g 
the  abanrd.    "  Good  Lord !  bow  mimical  are    B 
their  gestures!     What  heights  and  falb  in   ? 
their  voice!     What  toning,  what  bawling,    g 
what  Biasing,  what  aqneaking,  what  gri-    ' 
macea,  what  making  of  montfaa,  what  apes'    g 
faces  and  distorting  of  their  oonntenanceer    " 
And  their  matter  was  even  more  ridiculons    c 
than  their  manner.     One  of  these  absurd    ^ 
divines,  disconrsing  npon  the  name  of  Jeena,    ^ 
antitly  pretended  to  discover  a  revelation  of    r 
the  lenity  In  the  veiy  letters  of  which  the    % 
name  noa  composed.     It  waa  declined  only    ' 
in  tkTte  cases.    That  was  one  myateriona  co-    E 
incidence.     Then  the  nominative  ended  in    3 
fi,  the  BccoaativB  in  U,  and  the  ablative  in    s 
U,  which  obvionaly  indicated  Summns,  t^e    f 
beginning,  Medina,  the  middle,  and  Ultimas, 
the  end  of  all  things.     Other  examples  lie 
giveaof  the  same  profound  natnre.   Nor  did 
the  different  orders  of  monks  escape  hia  laah^ 
He  dwelt  upon  the  prepoaterona  importance 
they  attached  to  triDing  details  of  drew  and 
ceremonial.     "  They  mnat  be  very  critical 
in  the  preciae  number  of  their  knots,  in  the 
tying  on  of  their  sandals,  of  what  precise  col- 
ors their  respective  habits  should  be  made^ 
and  of  what  stnCT,  how  brood  and  long  their 
girdles,  how  big  and  in  what  faahion  their 
hoods,  whether  their  bald  crowns  be  of  the 
right  cat  to   a  hair's-breadth,  how  many 
honra  they  must  sleep,  and  at  what  minute 
rise  to  prayers." 

In  this  manner  ho  proceeds  for  many  a 
sprightly  page,  rising  firom  monks  to  bishops 
and  cardinals,  and  fnm  them  to  popes,  "  who 
prttend  themselves  Christ's  vicars,"  while  re- 
sembling the  Lord  in  nothing.  Lather  nev- 
er went  farther,  never  woa  bolder  or  more  blt- 

IngithanErasmnsIn  thiaeasay.  Butallwent  eatant  alike,  and  looked  opon  the  Christian 
for  nothing  with  the  great  leader  of  reform,  religion  itself  very  much  asLnciao  did  npon 
because  Erasmus  ever  refused  to  abandon  the  Greek.  "Wheueve*  1  pray,"  said  La- 
the Chorch  and  cast  in  his  lot  openly  with  ther,  once,  "  I  pray  for  a  curse  npon  Eras- 
the  reformen.  Lntber  calls  him  "a  mere  mns,"  It  was  certainly  a  significant  fact 
Uomua,"  who  laughed  at  Catholic  and  Prot-   that  in  the  heat  of  that  contmit  Erssmn' 
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should  bave  given  the  world  a  traDBl&tion 
of  Luoian.  Bnt  he  waa  a  gi«iit,  wise,  genial 
son],  whose  fame  wiU  brighten  a«  that  age 
becomeH  mote  JoHtl;  and  familiarly  knonD 

Tlie  AtBt  place  in  the  annsle  of  such 
warfare  belongs  of  right  to  the  soldiers  who 
took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  went 
forth  to  meet  the  foe  in  the  open  field,  brav- 
ing toTtnre,  infamy,  and  death  for  the  caose. 
Such  weie  Luther  and  hia  foUowets.  But 
there  ia  a  place  in  haman  memory  for  the 
philosopher  and  the  hnmoTiat  who  first  made 
the  contest  possible,  and  then  rendered  it 
shorter  and  easier. 

When  Lather  began  the  immortal  part  of 
his  public  career  in  1517  by  nailing  to  the 
ohnrch  door  hia  ninety-fiTe  theses  against 
the  sate  of  indulgences,  wowl-engraTing  was 
an  art  which  had  been  practiced  nearly  a 
century.  He  fonnd  also,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
public  accustomed  to  satirical  writings  il- 
Initrated  hy  wood-cats.  The  great  Hol- 
bein illustrated  Erasmus's  FraiM  of  FoUg. 
Brandt's  Ship  of  FooU,  as  well  as  the  Utter 
of  works  which  it  called  forth,  was 
profusely  illustrated.  Caricatuies  as  dis- 
tinct works,  tbongb  nsaolly  accompanied 
with  abundant  verbal  commentary, 
miliar  objects.  Among  the  cnriosities  which 
Lnther  himself  brought  from  Rome  in  1510, 
some  yean  twfore  he  began  hia  special  work, 
was  a  caricature  suggested  by  the  Ship  of 
FooU,  showing  how  the  Pope  had  "  fooled 
the  whole  world  with  his  superstitions  and 
idolatries."  He  showed  it  to  the  Prince 
Elector  of  Saxony  at  the  time.  The  pictnre 
exhibited  a  little  ship  filled  with  monka, 
friars,  and  prieata  casting  lines  to  people 
swimming  in  the  aea,  while  in  the  stern 
sat  comfortably  the  Pope  with  bis  cardinals 
and  bishops,  overshadowed  and  covered  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was  looking  up  to 
heaven,  and  through  whose  help  alone  the 
drowning  wretches  were  saved. 

In  talking  abont  the  pictnre  many  years 
after,  Luther  said, "  These  and  the  like  fool- 
eries we  tkat  believed  as  articles  of  faith." 
He  had  not  reached  the  point  when  he  could 
talk  at  his  own  table  of  the  cardinals  as 
"  peevish  milksops,  effeminate,  unlearned 
blockbeada,  whom  tbe  Pope  places  in  all 
kingdoms,  where  they  lie  lolling  in  kings' 
courts  among  the  ladies  and  women." 

Finding  this  weapon  of  caricature  ready 
made  to  his  hands,  be  used  it  &eely,  aa  did 
also  his  friends  and  his  foes.  He  waa  him- 
self a  caricaturist.  When  Pope  Clement 
VII.  seemed  disposed  to  meet  the  reformers 
half-way,  and  proposed  a  council  to  that  end, 
Lnther  wrote  a'  pamphlet  ridicnliug  the 
scheme,  and  to  give  more  force  to  his  satire 
he  "  caused  a  pictnre  to  be  drawn"  and  placed 
in  the  title-page.  It  waa  not  a  work  de- 
scribable  t«  the  fssttdions  ears  of  oar  cen- 
tory,  unless  we  leave  part  of  the  deaoription  | 


in  Latin.  The  Pope  waa  seated  on  a  lofty 
throne  snironndedby  cardinals  having  foxee' 
tails,  and  seeming  "  surMiMt  tt  Awrsim  ng>ar- 
gan."  In  the  TahU-Taik  we  read  also  of  a 
picture  being  bronght  to  Luther  in  which 
the  Pope  and  Jodas  were  represented  hang- 
ing to  the  poise  and  keys.  "  Twill  vex  the 
Pope  horrib]y,"saidLather,"  that  he  whom 
emperors  and  kings  have  worshiped  should 
now  be  figured  hanging  upon  hia  own  piok- 
locka."  The  picture  above,  in  which  the 
Pope  ia  exhibited  with  an  ass'a  head  per- 
forming on  the  bagpipes,  waa  entirely  in  tbe 
taste  of  Lothet.  "Tbe  Pope's  decretals," he 
once  said,  "  are  naught ;  he  that  drew  them 
np  was  an  aaa."  No  word  waa  too  con- 
temptnons  for  the  papacy.  "  Pope,  cardi- 
nals, and  bishops,"  said  he,  "  are  a  pack  of 
gnzillng,  stnfBng  wretchea;  rich,  wallowing 
in  wealth  and  IazineBa,reatlngBeourB  in  their 
power,  and  never  thinking  of  aecomplishing 
God's  wilt" 

The  famous  pamphlet  of  earicatniee  pub- 
lished in  1521  by  Lntber's  fiiend  and  follow- 
Lncas  Cranach,  eontuns  pictures  that 
could  easily  believe  Lntber  himself  sag- 
geated.  The  object  waa  to  exhibit  to  tbe 
eyes  of  the  people  of  Germany  the  contrast 
between  the  religion  inculcated  by  the  lowly 
Je«as  and  the  pompous  worldltnesa  of  the 
papacy.  There  was  a  picture  on  each  page 
which  nearly  filled  it,  and  at  the  bottom 
there  were  a  few  lines  in  German  of  expla- 
nation, tbe  engraving  on  the  page  to  the 
left  representing  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  page  to  tbe  right  a  featnm 
of  the  papal  ayatem  at  variance  with  it- 
Thna  on  the  first  page  was  shown  Jeans, 
in  bumble  attitude  and  simple  raiment,  re- 
fnaing  honors  and  dignities,  and  on  the  page 
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(Lncas  Cnoub,  USI.) 

opposite  the  Pope,  oardin»Ia,  and  oithopii, 
with  warriots,  eaimoa,  and  forte,  aaaiimiug 
lordship  over  kings.  Od  another  page  Christ 
was  seen  crowned  with  thorns  by  the  scoff- 
ing soldiers,  uid  on  the  opposite  page  the 
Pope  wearing  his  triple  crown,  and  seated 
on  his  throne,  an  object  uf  adoration  to  his 
oonrt.  On  another  was  shown  Christ  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  His  disciples,  in  contrast  to 
the  Pope  presenting  his  toe  to  an  emperor  to 
be  kissed.  At  length  we  have  Christ  ascend- 
ing to  heaven  with  a  glorioiu  escort  of  an- 
gels, and  on  the  other  page  the  Pope  hnrl- 
ed  headlong  to  hell,  accompanied  by  devils, 
with  some  of  his  own  monks  already  in  the 
fiames  waiting  to  receive  him.  This  con- 
eloding  picture  ma;  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
a  series  that  most  have  told  powetAillf  on 
the  side  of  refurm.* 

These  pictorial  pamphleta  were  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  col- 
portenis  who  pervaded  the  villagea  and  by- 
ways of  Germany  dnring  Luther's  lifetime, 
selling  the  sermons  of  the  reformers,  home- 
ly satiric  verses,  and  broadside  caricatures. 
The  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  carica- 
tures of  that  age  reflected  perfectly  both  the 
character  and  the  methods  of  Lather.  One 
picture  of  Hans  Sachs's  has  been  preserved, 
which  woe  designed  aa  on  illustration  of 
the  words  of  Christ :  "  I  am  the  door.  He 
that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep- 
fold,  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the 
same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber."  The  honest 
Sachs  shows  lualoftj,  well-built  bam,  with 
a  very  steep  roof,  on  the  veiy  top  of  which 


sits  the  Pope  crowned  with  his  tiara.  To 
him  cardinals  and  bishops  are  directing  peo- 
ple, and  urging  them  to  climb  up  the  steep 
and  slippery  height.  Two  monks  have  done 
so,  and  are  getting  in  at  a  high  window.  At 
the  open  door  of  the  edifice  stands  the  Lord, 
with  a  halo  round  His  head,  inviting  a  hum- 
ble inquirer  to  enter  freely.  Nothing  was 
farther  from  the  popular  caricaturists  of 
tliat  age  than  to  allegorize  a  doctrine  or  a 
moral  lesson;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  their 
habit  to  interpret  allegory  in  the  most  ab- 
surdly literal  manner.  Observe,  for  exam- 
ple, the  treatment  of  the  subject  contained 
in  the  words,  "How  wilt  thou  say  to  thy 
brother.  Let  me  pull  ont  the  mote  out  of 
thine  eye,  and,  behold,  a  becm  is  in  thine 
own  eye  r' 

The  marriage  of  Lotber  in  1535  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  burst  of  caricature.  The  idea 
of  a  priest  marrying  excited  then,  aa  it  does 
now  in  a  Catholia  mind,  a  sense  of  ludicrous 
incongmity.  It  is  as  though  the  words  mar- 
ried priest  were  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  the  relation  implied  by  them  was  a  sort 
of  manifest  incompatibility,  half  comic,  half 
disgOBting.  The  spectacle  occasionally  pre- 
sented in  a  Protestant  church  of  a  clergy- 
man ordained  and  married  in  the  same  hour 
is  to  opposed  to  the  Catholic  conception  of 
the  priesthood  that  some  Catholics  can  only 
express  their  sense  of  it  by  laughter.  Equal- 
ly amaiiug  and  equally  Indicrous  to  them  is 
the  more  frequent  case  of  missionaries  com- 
ing home  to  be  n^orried,  or  yonng  missiona- 
ries married  in  the  evening  and  setting  out 
for  their  station  the  next  morning.  We  ob- 
serve that  some  of  Luther's  nearest  friends 
— nay,  Luther  himself — saw  something  both 
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ridicalouB  and  contemptible  in  bia  mnninge,  the  rFllars  of  another  couvent.  Bnt  tLen 
particulBTly  in  tUe  haste  with  which  it  was  Luther  was  among  the  moet  crednloiu  of 
concluded,  and  the  diaparitf  in  the  ages  of    men. 

the  pair,  Luther  being  forty-two  and  hia  The  mairiage  of  the  monk  and  the  unn 
wife  tweDty-aii.  "  iij  marriage,"  wrote  Ln-  gave  oni;  a  brief  advantage  to  the  encmiea 
ther,  "has  made  me  ao  despicable  that  I  hope  j  of  reform.  The  great  German  artigtaof  that 
m;  humiliation  will  rejoice  the  aogela  and  |  generation  were  friends  of  Luther.  No  name 
vei  the  devils."  And  Melanchthou,  while  ,  is  more  distinguished  iu  the  earl;  annala  of 
doiii^  hia  beat  to  restore  bis  leader's  aelf-re-  German  art  than  AJbert  DUrer,  painter,  en- 
apect,  expressed  the  bope  that  the"  aoddml"  graver,  sculptor,  and  author.  He  did  not 
inight  be  of  use  iu  hnmbling  Luther  a  tittle  employ  hia  pencil  in  fnrthorance  of  Lnther'a 
in  the  midst  of  a  ancceas  perilona  to  bin  good  cauae,  nor  did  he  forsake  the  communion  of 
aense.  Lnther  wna  not  long  abased.  We  the  uicient  Chorcfa,  but  he  eipreased  the 
Qnd  him  soon  Jnatifyiug  the  act,  which  was  j  warmest  sympathy  with  the  objecta  of  the 
among  the  boldest  nnd  wisest  of  his  life,  as  reformer.  A  report  of  Luther's  death  in 
a  tribute  of  obedience  to  hia  aged  father,  1521  atrnck  horror  to  lus  sonL  "Whether 
who  "required  it  in  bopea  of  issue,"  and  as  Lather  be  yet  living,"  he  wrote,  "or  wheth- 
a  practical  confirmation  of  what  he  bad  him-  er  hia  enemies  have  put  bim  to  death,  1  know 
self  taught.  He  apeaka  gayly  of  "my  rib,  not,  yet  certainly  what  he  has  sufiered  has 
Kate,"  and  declared  once  that  he  would  not  been  for  the  aake  of  truth,  and  becanse  he 
exchange  his  wife  for  the  kingdom  of  Frojice  has  reprehended  the  abuses  of  nnchriatian 
or  the  wealth  of  Venice.  I  papacy,  which  strives  to  fetter  Christian 

But  the  caricaturists  were  not  soon  weary  I  liberty  with  the  iucnmbrance  of  human 
of  the  theme.  Headers  at  all  familiar  with  ordinances,  that  we  may  Im  robbed  of  the 
the  manners  of  that  age  do  not  need  to  be  '  price  of  oar  blood  and  sweat,  and  sbamefnl- 
told  that  few  of  the  efforts  of  their  free  pen-  ly  plandered  by  idlers,  while  the  sick  and 
cila  will  bear  reproduction  now.  Besides 'needy  perish tlrroughhnnger."  Tlteoeworda 
exhibiting  the  pair  caronBing,danciug,romp- 1  go  to  tlie  heart  of  the  controversy. 
ing,  caressing,  and  in  varioiia  aitnations  sup- 1  Holliein,  nearly  thirty  years  younger  than 
posed  to  be  ridiculous,  the  satirists  haq>ed  a  Dilrer,  only  just  coming  of  age  when  Lnther 
good  deal  npon  the'old  prophecy  that  Anti-  nailed  his  theses  to  the  oastle  church,  did 
Christ  would  be  the  offspring  of  a  monk  and  more,  aa  the  reader  has  already  seen,  thkn 
a  Dun.  "  If  that  is  the  cose,"  said  Erasmus,  '  express  in  words  his  sympathy  with  refoim. 
"  how  many  thousands  of  Antichrists  there  The  flneneae  and  graphic  force  of  the  two 
are  in  the  world  already !"  Luther  was  ev- ,  specimens  of  his  youthful  talent  given  on 
idently  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  gave  full  i  previous  pages*  every  reader  must  have  re- 
credit  to  the  story  of  six  thonaand  infants'   marked.    Only  three  copies  of  these  picture* 

skulls  having  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  | 

a  pond  near  a  convent,  as  well  as  to  that  of  .  p^^^  atHbtH  tmd  Mt  not  Bj  ALnwi)  Wo«- 
'•  twelve  great  pota,  in  each  of  which  was  „„.  Tr«asUtBflb7F.K.BiM«rT.  LoadOD :  isri. 
the  carcass  of  an  infant,"  diaoovored  under  |  Fags  ui-Mi. 
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are  fcnonrn  to  exist.    The;  appeued  ftt  the  I  we  still  poawwed  t1 

time  when  Lntber  had  Idudled  a  geneial  j  aketfili  fa  n 

opposition    to    the 

■ale  of  iudalgenoea, 

as  well  as  some  ill 

feeling  toward  the 

classic    antliore    so 

bi)(lilj  ea teemed  by 

Eraamns.    Tbey  are 

Lntheran    pictnreg, 
and  they  give  ex- 
pression to  the  le- 
fonner'a  pTcJodices 
*  Slid  couvictioDS.    A 
third  wood-cot  of 
Holbein's    Is    men- 
tioned    by     Wolt- 
maDU,   dated    1534, 
in  which  the  Pope 
is  shown  riding  in 
ft  litter  anrrounded 
b;  an  armed  escort, 
and   on   the    other 
Bide  Christ  is  seen 
on  an  ass,  aocom- 
pnuied  b;  bis  disci-   2 
pies.      Tbese  three    Z 
works    were     Hoi-    f 
bein's  contribntinn    ■ 
to  the  earlier  stage    ' 
of  the  movement.       i 
This    artist   waa   | 
soon  drawn  away  to    i 
the  splendid  court    y 
of  Henry   VUI.  of    g 
England,        where,    | 
among  other  works,    | 
he  executed  his  re-   ', 
nowned    paintings,    | 
"The   Trinnph   of    3 
Riches"   and  "The    g 
Triumph     of    Pot-    " 
erty,"   in   both    of 
which  there  is  sat- 
ire e&oagh  to  bring 
them     within     our 
subject.      Of  theae 
stupendous    works, 
eachcontaining  sev- 
enteen or  more  life- 
size    figures,   every 
trsce   has  perished 
except   the  artist's 
original  sketch  of 
"The  Triamph   of 
Hiches."     But  they 
made   a   vivid   im- 
prcesion   npoa   the 
two       generations 
which    saw    them, 
and    we    have    so 
many     engravings, 
copies,  and  descrip- 
tions of  them  that 
it  is   almost   as   if 
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nlll  cODTey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
hMTnoniouB  grandenr  of  the  panting,  and 
some  DOtioa  of  the  ingeuioiu  and  firiend); 
nature  of  its  satire  npon  human  life. 

In  accordance  with  the  coatom  of  the  age, 
the  painting  bore  an  explanatory  motto  in 
Latin  :  "  Gold  is  the  father  of  lust  aud  the 
Hon  of  sntTuv.  He  who  lacks  it  laments;  he 
who  has  it  fears."  Flntos,  the  god  of  wealth, 
is  an  old,  old  man,  long  pa«t  eujoynent,  but 
hie  foot  rests  upon  sacks  of  superfluous  coin, 
and  an  open  vessel  before  him,  heaped  with 
money,  lUETords  the  only  pleasure 
him — the  sight  and  conscious  poaa 
the  wealth  he  can  never  use.  Below  him 
Fortana,  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  scat- 
ters money  among  the  people  who  throng 
about  her,  among  whom  ate  the  portly  Si- 
chieus,  Dido's  hnsbftnd,  the  richest  of  his 
people,  Themistocles,  who  stooped  to  accept 
wealth  from  the  Persian  king,  and  many 
others  noted  in  classic  story  for  the  part 
gold  played  in  their  livee.  CiCBsna,  Hldas, 
and  Tantalus  follow  on  horseback,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  unveiled  Cleopatra.  The  careAil 
driver  of  Plntua's  chariot  is  Ratio — reason. 
"  Faster  ["  cries  one  of  the  crowd,  bnt  the 
charioteer  still  holds  a  tight  rein.  The  un- 
ruly horses  next  the  chariot,  named  Interest 
and  Contract,  ore  led  by  the  noble  maidens 
Equity  and  Juatioe,  and  the  wild  pair  in 
&ont.  Avarice  and  Deceit,  are  held  in  by 
Generosity  and  Good  Faith.  In  the  rear, 
hovering  over  the  triumphal  bond,  Nemesis 
threatens. 

The  companion  pictnre,  "The  Triumph  of 
Poverty,"  had  also  a  Latin  motto,  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  while  the  rich  man  is  ever  anx- 
ious, "  the  poor  man  feam  nothing.  Joyous 
hope  is  his  portion,  and  he  learns  to  serve 
God  by  the  practice  of  virtue."  In  the  pic- 
ture a  lean  and  hungry-looking  old  woman. 
Poverty,  was  seen  riding  in  the  lowliest  of 
vehicles,  a  caH.,  drawn  by  two  donkeys.  Stu- 
pidity and  Clumsiness,  and  by  two  oxen, 
Negligence  and  Indolence.  Beside  her  in 
the  cart  sits  Miafortune.  A  meagre  and  for- 
lorn crowd  surround  and  follow  them.  But 
the  slow-moving  team  is  guided  by  fhe  four 
blooming  girls,  Moderation,  Diligence,  Alert- 
ness, and  Toil,  of  whom  the  last  is  the  one 
most  abounding  in  vigor  and  health.  The 
reins  are  held  by  Hope,  her  eyes  toward 
heaven.  Indnstryf  Memory,  and  Experience 
sit  behind,  giving  out  to  the  hnugiy  crowd 
the  Dioons  of  honorable  plenty  in  Uie  form 
of  flails,  axee,  squares,  and  hommars. 

These  human  and  cheerfiil  works  stand  in 
the  waste  of  that  age  of  wrathiiil  contro- 
versy and  irrational  devotion  like  gi'eeu  isl- 
ands in  the  desert,  a  rest  to  the  eye  and  a 
solace  to  the  mind. 

When  Lnther  was  face  to  face  with  the 
hierarchy  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Calvin,  a 
French  boy  of  twelve,  was  already  a  sharer 
in  the  woridly  advantage  which  the  hie- 


rarchy could  bestow  upon  its  favorites.  Hs 
held  a  benefice  in  the  cathedral  of  NoyoD, 
his  native  town,  and  at  seventeen  he  drew 
additional  reveune  f^m  a  curacy  in  a  neigh- 
boring parish.  The  tonsured  boy  owed  this 
ridicnions  preferment  to  the  circumstance 
that  his  father,  being  secretary  to  the  bish- 
op of  the  diocese,  was  snre  to  l>e  at  hand 
when  the  bishop  happened  to  have  a  good 
thing  to  give  away.  In  all  probability  Jean 
Calvin  would  have  died  an  archbishop  or  a 
cardinal  if  be  had  remained  in  the  Churclu 
of  his  ancestors,  for  he  possessed  the  two 
requisites  for  advancement — fervent  zeal  for 
the  Church  and  access  to  the  bestowera  of  ' 
its  prizes.  At  Paris,  however,  whither  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  pursue  his  studies, 
a  shy,  int«nse,  devout  lad,  ali«ady  thin  and 


sallow  with  fasting  and  otody,  the  light  of 
the  Rflformation  broke  npon  him.  Lik* 
Luther,  he  long  resisted  it,  ood  still  longer 
hoped  to  see  a  reformation  to  the  Church, 
not  outside  of  its  pale.  The  Church  nevor 
had  a  more  devoted  son.  Not  Luther  him- 
self loved  it  more.  "I  was  so  ol)stiuately 
given  t«  the  snperstitions  of  popery,"  he 
said  long  after,  "that  it  seemed  impossible  I 
should  ever  be  pulled  out  of  the  deep  mire." 
e  struggled  out  at  length.  Obaerve 
of  the  results  of  his  oonverslou  in  the 
picture  on  this  page,  in  which  a  slander  of 
the  day  is  preserved  for  onr  inspection.* 

Gross  and  filthy  calumny  was  one  of  the 
familiar  weapons   in  the  theological  oon- 
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tests  of  that  centniT.  Both  ildes  employed 
it — Luther  and  Calfia  not  less  tbui  others 
— for  it  belonged  to  thsit  age  to  hate 
tow*  to  misinterpret  opponents.  "  Search 
the  records  of  the  city  of  Noyon,  In  Picar- 
die,"  wrote  Btapleton,  an  eminent  contiv- 
Terrialist  on  the  Catholic  side,  and  profess- 
OF  in  a  Catbolio  college  tn  Calrin's  own 
d»r,  "and  reod  again  that  Jean  Calvin, 
convicted  of  a  crime"  (ioAmons  and  un- 
mentionable), "tiy  the  very  element  sen- 
tenoe  of  the  bishop  and  magistrate' was 
branded  with  an  iron  lily  on  the  shoul- 
den."  The  records  have  been  searched; 
notiiing  of  Uie  kind  is  to  I>b  fonnd  in  them ; 
bnt  the  pictnie  was  drawn  and  scattered 
over  Franoe.  Precieely  the  same  charge 
was  made  against  Lather.  That  both  the 
reformeis  died  of  infamotie  diseaaes  was  an- 
other of  the  scandals  of  the  time.  In  read- 
ing these  controversies  it  is  oonvuiient  to 
keep  in  mind  the  remark  of  the  collector  of 
the  Calvin  pictures:  "When  two  theologi- 
ans accnse  one  another,  both  of  them  lie." 
One  of  these  calnmnies  drew  fnan  Calvin  a 
celebrated  retort.  "They  accnse  me,"  said 
he,  "  of  having  no  children.  In  every  land 
tliere  Hie  Christians  who  are  my  children." 

Another  catioatnre,  which  is  given  above, 
representing  Calvin  at  the  bnming  of  Ber- 
vetoa,  had  only  too  mnoh  fonndation  in 
troth. 

Tbe  reformer  was  not  indeed  present  at 
the  bnroing,  bnt  he  cansed  the  anest  of 
the  victim,  drew  np  tbe  charges,  fumisbed 
part  of  the  testimony  that  convicted  him, 
consented  to  and  approved  his  ezecntion. 
Voi-L.— K&n).— 48 


I    Servetus  was  a  Spanish 

I    physlcisn,  of  blameless 

I    life  and  warm  convic- 

1    tioDS,  who  rejected  the 

,    doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

'    Catholic  and  Protest' 

I    ant   equally   abhorred 

him,    and    Protestant 

I    Geneva  seited  the  op- 

I    iMwtnnity  to  show  the 

:    world  its  attachment 

t«  the  tme  faith  by 

bnming  a  man  whom 

Home  wss  also  bnming 

.    tobnm.     Itwasabid- 

'   oons  scene — avlrtuone 

and  devoted  Unitarian 

expiring  tn  the  flames 

ofler  endniing  the  ez- 

tremest     Bngnish    for 

thirty     minittes,    and 

crying.from  the  deptha 

of  his  tomient,  "Jeeus, 

tbon  Son  of  the  eternal 

God,  have  mercy  on 

me  P    Bnt  it  was  not 

.Calvin     who     bnraed 

ires.  ftUn.     It  was  the  cen- 

tury. It  .was  im]>er- 
fectly  developed  hnnuw  natore.  Man  had 
not  reached  tbe  civilication  which  sitmits, 
allows,  welcomes,  and  honors  diiinterosted 
conviction.  It  were  as  unjust  to  blanie 
Calvin  for  bnming  Servetns  as  it  is  to  hold 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  present 
day  responsible  for  the  Inqnisition  of  three 
centnries  sgo.  It  was  Man  that  was  guilty 
of  all  those  stnpid  snd  abominable  cruel- 
ties. Luther,  the  man  of  hia  period,  hon- 
estly declared  that  if  he  nere  the  Lord  God, 
and  saw  kings,  princes,  bishops,  and  Jndges 
BO  little  mindfnl  of  his  Son,  he  would  "  ibradk 
llie  leorld  to  pieem."  If  Calvin  had  not  burn- 
ed Bervetua,  Servetns  might  have  burned 
Calvin,  and  the  Pope  would  have  been  hap- 
py to  bum  both. 

One  of  tbe  best  caricatures — perhaps  the 
very  best — which  the  fieformation  called 
forth  was  suggested  by  the  dissensions  that 
arose  between  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  when  both  of  them  were  in  the 
grave.  It  might  have  amused  the  very  per- 
sons caricatured.  We  can  fancy  Lntheraos, 
Calvinists,  and  Catholic^  ail  laughing  to- 
gether at  tbe  spectacle  of  the  two  reformers 
holding  tbe  Pope  by  the  ear,  and  with  their 
other  hands  fighting  one  another.  Lather 
clawing  at  Calvin's  beard,  and  Calvin  hurl- 
ing a  Bible  at  Luther's  bead. 

On  the  same  sheet  in  the  original  drawing 
a  second  pioture  was  given,  in  which  a  shep- 
herd was  seen  on  his  knees,  surrounded  by 
his  flock,  addressing  the  Lor^  who  is  visible 
in  the  sky.  Underneath  is  written,  "Tbe 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd ;  He  will  never  forsake 
The  work  has  an  additional  interest 
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as  showing  how  e&rly  the  Freneb  began  to 
excel  in  oaricatnre.  In  the  0«nn»D  uid  Bn- 
gUsli  o^ricBtnreB  of  that  period  Uieie  an  no 
existing  specimens  which  eqnal  this  one  in 
effective  simplicity. 

Perhaps  the  all-perTading  influence  of  Bb- 
belais  in  that  age  may  hare  made  French  sat- 
ire more  good-hnmored.  After  oU  attempts 
to  discover  In  the  works  of  Rabelais  hidden 
allnsions  to  the  great  personages  and  events 
of  bis  time,  we  most  remain  of  the  opinion 
that  he  was  a  fdn-maber  pore  and  simple,  a 
conrt-fool  to  his  centnt;.  The  anecdote  re- 
lated of  his  convent  life  seems  to  give  na 
the  key  both  to  bis  character  and  his  writ- 
ings. The  incident  has  often  been  iwed  in 
comedy  since  Rabelais  employed  it.  On  the 
festival  of  St.  Francis,  to  whom  bis  convent 
was  dedicated,  when  the  country  people 
came  in,  laden  with  votive  ofFerings,  to  pray 
before  tlie  image  of  the  saint,  young  Rabe- 
lais removed  the  image  ttom  its  dimly  light- 
ed recess  and  monnted  himself  npoa  tbe  ped- 
estal, attired  in  suitable  costume.  Qronp 
after  gmnp  of  awkward  mstics  approached 
and  paid  their  homage.  Rabelais  at  length, 
overcome  by  the  ridicnlons  demeanor  of  the 


I  wotehipets,  was.  obliged  to 
l.langb,  wheienpon  the  gap- 
I  ing  throng  eried  oat,  "A  mir- 
aolet  a  miraolet  Our  good 
lordSt.Francismoves!"  But 
a  conning  old  Mar,  who  knew 
when  miracles  might  and 
might  not  be  rationally  ex- 
pected in  that  convent,  ran 
into  the  chapel  and  drvw  ont 
the  merry  sain  t,end  the  broth- 
ers laid  their  knotted  cords  so 
vigorongly  across  bla  naked 
shonlders  that  he  had  a  live- 
ly aenae  of  not  being  made  of 
wood.  That  was  Rabelais! 
He  was  a  nattual  laugh-com- 
peller.  He  laughed  at  every 
thing,  and  set  bis  cuDntryineii 
laughing  at  every  thing.  Bnt 
there  were  no  men  who  oft- 
euer  provoked  his  derision 
than  the  monks.  "  How  ia 
itf  asks  one  of  hia  merry 
men,  "  that  people  exclude 
monks  (hnn  oil  good  com- 
panies, catling  them  feast- 
trooblers,  marrera  of  mirth, 
and  distnrbeiB  of  aU  civil 
oonversation,  as  bees  drive 
away  the  drones  from  their 
hives  f  The  hero  answers 
this  qnestion  in  three  pages 
of  most  Kabelaisan  abnse,  of 
which  only  a  very  few  lines 
are  quotable.  "  Your  monk," 
he  says, "  is  like  a  monkey  in 
lOO.  a  house.     He  doe«  not  watch 

like  a  dog,  nor  plow  like  the 
ox,  nor  give  wool  like  the  sheep,  nor  carry 
Hke  the  horse ;  he  oalj  spoils  and  defllee  all 
things.  Honks  disquiet  all  their  neighbor- 
hood with  a  tingle-tangle  Jangling  of  bells, 
and  mnmble  ont  great  store  of  peabus,  le- 
gends, and  patemoatera  withont  thinking 
npon  or  apprehending  the  meaning  of  what 
they  say,  which  tmly  is  a  mocking  of  Ood." 
There  Is  no  single  theme  to  which  Rabelais, 
the  favorite  of  bishops,  oftener  ratnrns  than 
this,  and  bis  bolsterons  satire  had  ita  eSeot 
upon  the  oonrse  of  events  in  Enn^ie,  aa  well 
as  npon  French  art  and  literatniv. 

The  English  carioBtnres  that  have  oome 
down  to  us  from  the  er&  at  the  Refor- 
mation betray  far  more  eamestnesB  than 
hiunor  or  ingenuity.  There  is  one  in  the 
British  Hnseum  which  figures  in  so  many 
books,  and  continned  to  do  duty  for  so  many 
years,  that  the  inroads  of  the  worma  in  the 
wood-oat  can  be  traced  in  the  prints  of  dif- 
ferent dates.  It  represents  King  Henry 
VIII.  receiving  a  Bible  f^om  Aiehbishop 
Cranmer  and  Lord  Cromwell.  The  bnrly 
monarch,  seated  upon  his  throne,  takes  the 
book  from  their  bands,  while  he  tramples 
upon  Pope  Clement  lying  prostrate  at  his 
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feet,  the  tiara  broken  and  fallen  off,  the 
triple  croBS  lying  on  the  gronnd.  Cardinal 
Pole,  with  the  aid  of  another  dignitary,  is 
trying  to  get  the  Pope  on  his  feet  again.  A 
monk  is  holding  the  Pope's  horse,  and  oth- 
er monks  stand  dismayed  at  the  spectacle. 
This  picture  was  executed  in  1537,  but,  as 
we  learn  from  the  catalogue,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  block  and  ''the  working  of 
woims  in  the  wood**  prore  that  the  impres- 
sion in  the  Mosenm  was  taken  in  1631.* 

The  martyrdom  of  the  reformers  in  1555, 
under  Queen  Mary  of  bloody  memory,  far- 
nished  subjects  for  the  satiric  pen  and  pen- 
cil as  soon  as  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
made  it  safe  to  treat  them.  But  there  is  no 
spirit  of  fun  in  the  pictures.  They  are  as 
serious  and  grim  as  the  events  that  suggest- 
ed them.  In  one  we  see  a  lamb  suspended 
before  an  altar,  which  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester (Qardiner),  with  his  wolf's  head,  is 
beginning  to  devour;  and  on  the  ground 
lie  six  slain  lambs,  named  HoupenUy  Cran- 
menu,  Bradfordus,  BpdlenUf  BogeruSj  and  LaU 
imeru9.  Three  reformers  put  a  rope  round 
Gardiner's  neck,  saying, "  We  will  not  ihUfel' 
oue  to  rai^e  over  iw  ;"  and  on  the  olher  side 
of  him  two  bishops  with  wolves'  heads  mi- 
tred, and  having  sheex>-skins  on  their  shoul- 
ders, are  drinking  from  chalices.  Behind 
Gardiner  are  several  men  attached  by  rings 
through  their  noses  to  a  rope  round  his 
waist.  The  devil  appears  above,  holding  a 
scroll,  on  which  is  written,  ''Feme  are  my 
verye  ekyldren  in  that  youe  have  alayne  the 
prophetee.  For  even  I  from  the  hegynning  woe 
a  murthererJ^  On  the  altar  lie  two  books, 
one  open  and  the  other  shut.  On  the  open 
book  we  read,  "  Christ  alone  is  not  euffioient 
without  our  sacrifice/'  The  only  window  in 
the  edifice,  a  small  round  one,  is  closed  and 
barred.  Many  of  the  figures  in  this  elabo- 
rate piece  utter  severe  animadversion  upon 
opponents ;  but  none  of  them  is  scurrilous 
and  indecent,  except  the  mitred  wolf,  who 
is  BO  remarkably  plain-spoken  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  catalogue  was  obliged  to  sup- 
press several  of  his  words. 

The  English  caricaturists  of  that  age  seem 
to  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  exhibit  the  en- 
tire case  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
in  each  broadside,  with  all  the  litigants  on 
both  sides,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  all  the 
points  in  both  arguments,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  history  of  the  controversy  from 
the  beginning..  The  great  expanse  of  the 
picture  was  obscured  with  the  number  of 
remarks  streaming  from  the  mouths  of  the 
peraotts  depicted,  and  there  was  often  at  the 
bottom  of  the  engraving  prose  and  verse 
enough  to  fill  two  or  three  of  these  pages. 
Such  extensive  works  call  to  mind  the  ser- 
mons of  the  following  century,  when  preach- 
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ers  endeavored  on  each  occasion  to  declare, 
as  they  said,  "the  whole  counsel  of  God ;" 
so  that  if  one  individual  present  had  never 
heard  the  Gospel  before,  and  should  never 
hear  it  again,  he  would  hear  enough  for  sal- 
vation in  that  one  discourse. 

Another  of  these  martyrdom  prints  may 
claim  brief  notice.  Two  companies  of  mar- 
tyrs are  seen,  one  composed  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  other  of  lees  distinguished  persons, 
between  whom  there  is  a  heap  of  burning 
fagots.  Nearly  all  the  figures  say  some- 
thing, and  the  space  under  the  picture  is 
filled  with  verses.  Cranmer,  with  the  Bible 
in  his  left  hand,  holds  his  right  in  the  fire, 
exclaiming,  **Bumef  unworihie  right  handT 
Latimer  cries,  ^*Lordy  Lord,  reoeitfe  my  spir- 
it r*  Philpot,  pointing  to  a  book  which  he 
holds,  says,  "/  wUl  pay  my  vowes  in  thee,  O 
Smithfi^ldl"  The  other  characters  utter 
their  dying  words.  The  verses  are  rough, 
but  full  of  the  resolute  enthusiasm  of  the 
age: 

**  First,  Chrlntlan  Cranmer,  who  (at  flitt  tho  folld), 
And  so  sabscriblng  to  a  recantation, 
GNmSs  grace  reconering  him,  hee,  qaick  vecoird. 

And  made  his  hand  Ith  flames  make  expiation. 
Saing,  barne  faint-hand,  borne  fliwt,  tis  thy  dne 

merit 
And  dying,  cryde,  Lord  Jesos  take  my  spirit 

*'  Next,  k>vely  lAtfaner,  godly  and  graven 

Hlmselfe,  Christs  old  tilde  souldler,  plalne  dlsplaid. 
Who  stoutly  at  the  stake  did  him  behave, 

And  to  blelt  Ridley  (gone  before)  hee  saide, 
Goe  on  blest  brother,  for  I  foUowe,  netfre. 
This  day  weele  light  a  light,  shall  aye  bnme  deare. 

'*  Whom  when  religions,  rererend  Ridley  spide, 
Deere  heart  (sayes  hee)  bee  cheerfal  in  y  Lord; 
Who  never  (yet)  his  heipe  to  his  denye'd, 

And,  hee  will  ns  snpport  A  streng^  afford. 
Or  Boage  y*  ilame,  thas,  to  the  stake  fast  tide, 
They,  constantly  Christs  blessed  Martyres  dyde. 

*'  Blest  Bndfbrd  also  commlng  to  the  stake, 
Cheerfnlly  tooke  a  iaggott  in  his  hand: 
KIst  it,  A,  thus,  nnto  a  young-man  spake, 

W«i>  with  him,  chained,  to  y*  eUke  did  stand. 
Take  oonnge  (brother)  wee  shal  haue  this  night, 
A  blessed  snpper  w*^  the  Lord  of  Light 

'*  Admlr'd  was  Doctor  Tailen  faith  A  grace, 

Who  nnder-went  greate  hardship  spight  and 
spleene; 
One,  basely,  threw  a  Faggot  in  bis  face, 

W«^  made  y«  blood  ore  all  his  face  bee  seene; 
Another,  barberooriy  beate  oat  his  bralnes. 
Whilst,  at  y«  stake  his  corps  was  boond  w<^ 
chaines." 

In  many  of  the  English  pictures  of  that 
period  the  intention  of  the  draughtsman  is 
only  made  apparent  by  the  explanatory 
words  at  the  bottom.  In  one  of  these  a 
friar  is  seen  holding  a  chalice  to  a  man  who 
stretches  out  his  hands  to  receive  it.  Trom 
the  chalice  a  winged  cockatrice  is  rising. 
There  is  also  a  man  who  stabs  another  while 
embracing  him.  The  quaint  words  below 
explain  the  device :  **  The  man  which  stand- 
eth  lyke  a  Pn^het  signifieth  godliness ;  the 
Fryer,  treason ;  the  cup  with  the  Serpent, 
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Poyson ;  the  other  which  Btriketh  vith  the 
Birorde,  Mordet ;  aod  lie  that  ia  woanded  is 
Peace."  Ia  another  of  these  pictorea  we 
aee  an  am  dreaaad  in  a  Judge's  robes  seated 
on  the  bench.  Before  him  is  the  prisooer, 
led  away  bj  a  priest  and  another  man.  At 
one  side  a  friai  is  seen  In  conversation  with 
a  layman.  No  one  conld  make  any  thing 
of  this  if  the  artist  had  not  obligingly  ap- 
pended tbeae  words:  "The  Asae  signifieth 
Wrathfnll  Justice;  the  man  that  is  drawn 
away,  Trntb ;  those  that  draweth  Tmth  by 
the  annes,  nattorers;  the  Frier,  Lies;  and 
the  assoeiate  with  the  Frier,  Fujury."  In 
another  drawing  the  artist  shows  oa  the 
Pope  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  foot  on  the 
&ce  of  a  prostrate  man,  and  in  his  hand  a 
drawn  sword,  directing  an  eiecn'ioner  who 
ia  in  the  act  of  beheading  a  prisoner.  In 
the  distance  an  three  men  kneeling  in  pray- 
er. The  explanation  is  this:  "The  Pope  is 
Oppression ;  the  man  which  killeth  is  Cm- 
eltio;  those  which  are  a-kiUing,  Constant 
Keligion;  the  tliree  kneeling, Love, Further- 
ance, and  Truth  to  the  Gospel."  In  one  of 
these  cmde  prodnctions  a  parson  ia  exhib- 
ited preaching  in  a  pulpit,  from  which  two 
ecclesiastics  are  dragging  him  by  the  besrd 
to  the  stake  outside.  Explanation  in  this 
instance  is  not  so  necessary,  bat  we  have  it, 
nevertheless:  "He  which  preacheth  in  the 
pnlpit  signifieth  godly  leale  and  a  fortherer 
of  the  gospel ;  and  the  two  which  are  pluck- 
ing him  ont  of  his  place  ore  the  enemies  of 
God's  Word,  threatening  by  Are  to  oonsnme 
tlie' professors  of  the  same;  and  that  com- 
pany which  (sit)  still  are  }fulUJldian*,  such 
OB  are  of  do  religion,  not  regarding  any  doc- 
trine, BO  they  may  bee  quiet  to  live  after 
their  owne  willes  and  raindea."  Another 
picture  shows  na  a  figure  seated  on  a  rain- 
bow, the  world  at  his  feet,  up  the  sides  of 
which  a  pope  and  a  cardinal  are  climbing. 
In  the  middle  is  the  devil  tnmMing  off  bead- 


long.  The  world  is  upheld  by  Death,  who 
sita  by  the  mouth  of  hell.  Ttiis  ia  the  ex- 
planation :  "  He  which  sitteth  on  the  royne- 
bowe  signifieth  Christ,  and  the  sworde  in 
his  bond  signifieth  his  wrath  against  the 
wycked ;  the  round  compasse,  the  woride ; 
and  those  two  climing,  the  one  a  pope,  th« 
other  a  oardinall,  striving  who  shall  be 
highest ;  and  the  Divell  which  foUeth  head- 
long downe  is  Lncifer,  whiche  throngh  pride 
fel ;  he  whiche  holdetb  the  world  is  Death, 
standing  in  the  entrance  of  hell  to  receyve 
all  Buperbious  liveis." 

In  another  print  is  represented  a  Roman 
soldier  riding  on  a  boar,  and  bearing  a  ban- 
ner, on  which  is  painted  the  Pope  with  hia 
insignia.  A  man  stabs  himself  and  tears  his 
hair,  and  behind  him  ia  a  raving  woman. 
This  pictnie  has  a  blunt  signification :  "  The 
bore  signifieth  Wrath,  and  the  man  on  his 
bock  Mischief ;  the  Pope  in  the  flag  Deatmc- 
tion,  and  the  flag  Unceriaine  Religion,  turn- 
ing and  channging  with  every  blaste  of 
winde ;  the  man  killing  himseLfe,  Despera- 
tion ;  the  woman,  Madness." 

Tberv  are  fonrteen  specimens  in  thisqnsint 
manner  in  the  coUectiou  of  the  British  Mu. 
senm,  all  executed  and  published  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  leign  of  KliEabeth.  As  art, 
tjiey  are  naught.  As  part  of  the  record  of 
a  great  age,  they  have  their  valne. 

Germany,  England,  and  France  f nnght  the 
battle  of  the  Beformation— two  victors  and 
one  vanquished.  From  Italy  in  that  age 
we  have  one  specimen  of  caricature,  hnt  it 
was  executed  by  Titian.  He  drew  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  Laocoon  to  ridicule  a  sobool  of 
artiats  in  Rome,  who,  as  he  thought,  extolled 
too  highly  the  ancient  aoulptures,  and  be- 
canse  they  could  not  succeed  in  coloring,  in- 
sisted that  correctness  of  form  was  the  chief 
thing  in  art.  Since  Titian's  day  parodies 
of  the  Iiaocoon  have  been  among  the  stock 
devices  of  the  caricaturists  of  all  nations. 


,  ntttM't  IU«UI<T 
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8UNBISE  ON  LATMOS. 


BmTHiaH  iliunbend  on  >  londj  hill  Bnl  now  *  cool  llgbt  n»t  (bora  llw  UUi 

Tondud  bj  tha  moon  morB  illTsrlj  thin  otbcn—  In  •nlano  baratj  OD  Us  SudUd  than. 

Slept  doep  Mid  dnwuleii  In  tha  atirllght  lilr ;  Load  cuoUdc  ■  blltha  apapiinftng  Utd 

But  qnlllliig  tba  vUM  hasiao,  ■  goddoia  cama  Arrowad  lnt«  th«  lUwiilns,  bla  cloar  rolca 

Upon  tha  vitaD  anbiMli  of  bl*  nat ;  Ebbhig  and  (allinc  u  ba  won  tba  ikj, 

Tonh-Uif  aba  cima  to  bin,  ■  kindled  wsl :  And  wuhiK.  TutilMd  In  tbe  lamlnoaa  pearl 

R«r   BuUns   Umba   nnda  nrm   Ifaa   pale   monk-  TranitnMd  irlth  alir  unatbjnUne  Oame 

beam.  That  Uled  the  beam  hetoo  the  mamlnfi-atii 

And  RHldaD  Oowan  br^e  and  bloomed  aranad,  Dluu  naa;  and  like  the  luartnf  bbd, 

Unfoldlni  to  that  aJBoima  dlilne,  '  She  bald  ber  nj  whana  noniliiKV  magic  apie 

Wbllt  jH  b«  mtkod  not  to  the  IhrlllInK  loj;  Ktberaal  floMlns  nlnts  ol  fnlled  gold 

She  Uned,  lbs  duped  tha  hantert  brMlUoi  foim,  Bensttb  the  (plandor  oE  •oft  Lnclter, 

Mora  loTilj  (ban  Iba  (onni  on  bright  OlTDipn*,  A  Beck  at  pun  llgbt  pnlalD[  tn  Iba  divn 

It  lair :  ilw,  rat  mortal  loo  1  Berood  tha  aolama  and  nafootad  m*. 
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ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN. 


tAiuieliav  mmu. 


IN  the  oM  fairy  tales  of  tlie  trials  of  the 
beautiful  princeiiBes  we  are  always  told 
that  at  their  liirth  some  fairy  was  inadvert- 
eotly  omitted  when  the  guest«  were  bidden 
to  the  christeoing,  aod  that,  aniviug  after 
all  the  others  had  bMtowed  their  gifts  of 
beanty,  wit,  wealth,  etc,,  she  would  nullify 
all  hopes  of  a  happy,  snccessfttl  life  either 
by  withholding  a  desired  qnality  or  by  pre- 
dicting some  dire  misfortane,  generally  to 
be  a  fatal  mistake  in  the  choosing  of  a  lover ; 
and  then  all  tlie  beneficent  fairies  exerted 
their  skill  ia  avert  the  evil  consequences. 
Dot  always  with  entire  eoocees.  There  ii 
perhaps  some  hidden  meaning  and  warning 
in  these  old  tales,  a  shrewd  insight  into  the 
mistakes  lovers  make  in  the  most  evontftil 
period  of  their  Uvea;  for  even  the  qoM 
the  fiuries  fell  in  love  with  iui  ass's  head, 


and  endowed  it  with  beanty  and  wit;  and  to 
this  day  Pnck  or  Cnpid  certainly  contrives 
t«  throw  a  glamour  over  the  loved  one,  and 
causes  a  blindness  of  perception,  if  not  of 
sight,  in  the  one  who  lovee.  At  Bnch  times 
— and  Dr.  Johnson,  observing  this,  snggested 
that  marriages  sbonld  be  arranged  by  nnln- 
t«resl«d  thlid  partie« — reason  is  dethroned, 
JTidgment  takes  wing,  and  the  poor  prin- 
cesses rush  blindly  and  madly  on  their  fate, 
and  onr  gifted  Angelica  was  one  of  the  rao«t 
mifortnnale  of  prlncesBes  In  this  rcApect. 

Jean  Joseph  Ean&iiian  was  originally 
from  Vorarlberg,  In  Tyrol,  and  belonged  to 
that  olasB  of  wandering  artists  who,  travel- 
ing from  plaoe  to  place,  are  ready  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  way  (rf  painting  by  whioh  to 
gun  a  living.  His  talents  were  of  the  most 
mediocre  order,  and  there  is  no  work  of  any 


ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN. 


merit  of  Ua  extent,  or  Bt  leut  uiy  thing 
tbat  can  be  autbeatioall;  sttiibated  to  his 
bnuh'  Id  tbe  ooorse  of  hia  wonderiugB  he 
cajne  to  Coiie,  the  chief  town  in  theGiiMiu, 
there  met  Cl^ophe  Lata,  fell  in  love  with 
bet,  and  they  mturied ;  and  at  Coin,  in  1741, 
was  bom  to  him  a  danghter,  whom  the  hap- 
py paronta  iiMUod  Haria  Anna  Angelica. 
An«r  a  residence  of  some  yean  in  Coire, 
Kaoffinan  again  resumed  his  Togabondage, 
now,  however,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Though  a  poor  artiat  in  both 
seniea,  he  cheriahed  the  profonndeflt  vener- 
ation for  art,  and  tanght  Angelica  to  regard 


artists  aa  the  peers  of  kings,  and  excited  her 
love  and  admiration  for  punteia  by  won- 
derful tales  of  the  lives  of  tbe  great  maa- 
tere;  he  early  inetnicted  ber,  m  far  as  he 
wae  able,  in  drawing  and  pastel  paintbig, 
and  tbe  pnpil  soon  ezcelling  tbe  master,  she, 
when  only  a  child  of  nine,  used  to  aid  him  in 
the  deoorations  of  the  Swiss  churches,  as 
he  rested  for  a  time  in  his  joomeys  in  tbe 
different  villages. 

The  Bishop  of  Como,  hearing  of  EauSinan 
in  bis  capacity  of  chnrch  decorator,  reqoired 
his  servicea  for  a  church  in  his  diocese,  and 
diithei  the  fiuuily  went  in  1752.    AngeUca 
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was  now  eleven,  and  for  the  last  year  had 
essayed  her  skill  in  taking  pastel  portraits. 
The  hishop,  hearing  of  the  talent  of  the 
young  artist,  himself  sat  to  her.  Her  suc- 
cess was  BO  marked,  and  his  praises  of  her 
genius  so  unstinted,  that  she  did  not  lack 
for  sitters  among  the  many  strangers  vis- 
iting Como.  While  here  Angelica  pursued 
her  studies,  and,  hesides  her  painting,  be- 
gan music,  for  by  nature  she  was  endowed 
with  an  exquisite  voice  and  correct  ear, 
and  her  parents  always  tried  to  give  her 
the  very  best  instruction  their  means  per- 
mitted; and  that  she  was  a  good  student 
and  profited  by  her  opportunities  is  evident 
from  the  praises  of  her  acquirements  in  later 
years  by  competent  critics,  and  her  educa- 
tion was  of  a  higher  order  than  was  ordi- 
narily in  those  days  deemed  essential  for  a 
woman. 

Work  failing  Kauffman  after  two  years 
living  in  Como,  the  family  again  started  on 
their  travels,  generally  performed  on  foot, 
and  this  time  they  turned  toward  Italy,  and 
settled  at  Milan,  where  he  found  sufficient 
work  as  an  assistant  to  other  more  success- 
ful artists.  It  was  a  good  move  for  Angelica, 
for  here  for  the  first  time  she  was  in  an  ar- 
tistic atmosphere,  and  surrounded  by  works 
of  art  worthy  of  study  and  imitation,  not 
living  among  those  who  regarded  her  own 
childish  efforts  as  works  of  wondrous  skill. 
Then,  too,  she  was  able  to  study  under  com- 
I>etent  masters,  and  paid  so  much  attention 
to  music,  made  such  progress,  and  develop- 
ed so  much  talent  that  it  was  often  moot- 
ed among  her  friends  whether  she  had  not 
better  prosecute  her  studies  with  reference 
to  making  '^  the  stage"  her  profession.  In 
Milan  the  family  remained  for  years,  and 
Angelica,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, grew  to  womanhood.  An  advanta- 
geous offer  was  tendered  to  her  to  make  her 
d^bui  in  opera  at  Milan,  and  she  was  tempt- 
ed ta  accept  it,  and  not  without  great  hesi- 
tation finally  wisely  decided  that  she  was 
not  fitted  for  such  a  life,  and  determined  to 
devote  her  energies  to  perfecting  herself  as 
an  artist.  She  copied  some  pictures  belong- 
ing to  Robert  of  Modena,  then  Governor  of 
Milan,  with  such  spirit  and  delicacy  that  he 
was  charmed,  declared  himself  her  patron, 
and  she  soon  became  a  favorite  artist  with 
the  court ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife  mak- 
ing her  father  desirous  of  leaving  Milan, 
he  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Bishop  of 
Constance  to  undertake  the  decoration  of  a 
church  at  Schwarzenberg,  and  Angelica  for 
that  church  painted  in  fresco  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  first  original  work  she  had  at- 
tempted. 

In  1761  the  father  and  daughter  begun  a 
journey  through  Italy,  living  successively 
at  Florence,  Parma,  Rome,  Bologna,  Naples, 
Venice.  While  in  Florence  Angelica  began 
to  try  her  skill  at  etching,  her  earliest  work 


in  that  line  bearing  date  176S;  in  1763  she 
etched  two  pictures,  evidently  of  the  Nea- 
politan school — one  the  portrait  of  an  artist, 
pencil  in  hand,  the  other  a  student  reading 
a  book.  In  1764  the  two  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  remained  over  a  year,  Angelica 
diligently  studying  perspective.  Here  she 
formed  the  friendship  of  Winckelmann  and 
Raphael  Mengs.  She  painted  Winckel- 
mann's  portrait,  and  was  indebted  to  him 
for  much  good  counsel.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  his  friend  Franck  in  1764,  he  says : 

**I  have  juBt  been  painted  by  a  stranger,  a  yonng 
perwn  of  rare  merit  She  la  very  eminent  in  pcvlMlts 
in  oU.  Mine  is  a  half-length,  and  the  haa  atoo  made  an 
etching  of  it  aa  a  present  to  me.  She  ppeaks  Italian 
aa  well  as  German,  and  ezpreeees  heradf  with  the 
same  facility  in  French  and  Bngliah,  on  which  ac- 
count she  painta  all  the  Bngliah  who  Tislt  Rome.  She 
rings  with  a  taste  which  ranks  her  among  onr  greatest 
yirtnose.    Her  name  is  Angelica  Kaoffman." 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1765  Angelica 
removed  fix>m  Rome  to  Bologna,  and  while 
there  executed  what  is  acknowledged  to  be 
her  finest  etching — ^the  picture  of  a  young 
girl  arranging  her  hair,  with  her  face  avert- 
ed frt>m  the  spectator.     She  spent  one  or 
two  months  in  Naples  painting  portraits, 
which  were  her  specialty,  and  early  in  1766 
Journeyed  to  Venice,  where  she  was  fdted 
both  as  artist  and  woman,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  English  visitors  on  account 
of  her  skill  in  fiattering  portraits  and  yet 
preserving  the  likeness,  the  English,  as  a 
rule,  caring  more  for  i>ortrait-painting  than 
other  artistic  works.     Lady  Wentworth, 
who  had  for  many  years  lived  in  Yenioe, 
and  was  about  to  return  home,  persuaded 
the  father  and  daughter  to  go  with  her, 
promising  Angelica  great  success  as  a  por- 
trait-painter in  England.    The  trio  arrived 
in  London  in  June,  1766,  and  a  briUiant  and 
successful  career  seemed  opening  before  An- 
gelica.   She  was  then  in  her  prime,  and 
without  positive  regular  beauty  of  feature, 
was  yet  extremely  attractive.    Her  grace- 
ful figure,  expressive  ficioe,  charming  man- 
ners, exquisitely  trained  voice,  added  to  her 
skill  as  an  artist  both  in  painting  and  mu- 
sic— ^for  her  fame  had  preceded  her — all  con- 
tributed to  her  success.    She  soon  became 
^'  the  rage"  in  the  London  fashionable  world, 
and  every  where  one  heard  of  "  the  beauti- 
ful, accomplished  Miss  Kaulfinan ;"  the  aris- 
tocracy extended  to  her  their  patronage, 
and  her  musical  talents  gained  her  the  en- 
tr^  into  many  a  drawing-room  fit>m  which, 
had  she  been  famous  only  as  an  artist,  she 
would  have  been  rigorously  excluded.    She 
soon  became  intimate  with  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds, then  the  authority  in  England  on  art 
matters,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  aided 
her  with  instruction  and  criticism,  for  there 
was  a  marked  difference  in  her  manner  of 
handling  the  brush  in  the  pictures  painted 
by  her  during  her  stay  in  England  and  those 
of  previous  years. 
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The  year  after  her  uriTal  she  waa  oboMH 
by  tlie  DacheM  of  Bruiuwick,  aieter  of 
George  III.,  to  paiut  her  portrait,  and  to 
pleaaed  was  the  dachess  with  the  piotore 
that  she  presented  Ihe  artist  at  conrt,  and 
lecommeuded  her  to  the  king  in  snoh  flat- 
tering term«  that  be  requested  Angelii 
paint  for  him  the  queen  and  hia  son.  Now 
that  ehe  had  received  the  approbatioQ  of 
royalty,  Angelica  waa  oTermn  with  con 
■ione  At  her  own  prices,  and  her  hopes  of 
fame  and  fortune  weni  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
teallzed.  Nor  were  lovers  wanting:  Fnseli 
waa  one  of  her  saitors,  and  if  popular  report 
oanbereliedon,SirJoBhaa  himself  not  only 
once,  bat  eereral  times,  sought  to  gain  her 
hand  and  heart,  and  for  love  of  her  n 
married.  There  are  bequent  notes  of  visits 
to  "  Mies  Angelica"  in  his  diary,  "  appoint- 
ments with  Hiss  Angelica ;"  once  he  speaks 
of  her  as  "  Miss  Angel,"  and  adda  tbs  caba- 
listic word  "  Fiori ;"  ae  one  biographer 
gests,  must  not  this  have  been  intended  to 
remind  him  that  he  had  proffered  or  was 
proffer  some  gallant  attention  T  He  twice 
painted  lier  likeness,  and  he  sat  to  her  twioe 
himself.  Of  her  portrait  of  him  at  Saltram, 
the  poet  of  the  ^diwrllMr  flileomely  wrote  i 
"  Wbso  tbi  llkenea  ahe  hith  dona  at  ttaM, 
O  RvjuoldA,  wfth  utonlshmant  we  sea, 
rorced  to  aabmll,  wILh  all  oni  prlds,  m  awn 
Bnch  atrangUi,  aneb  humour,  ncellad  bj  nooa, 
And  thoD  oatrlrsled  bjr  tfajasU  almia." 

Nollekens  declares  ber  to  be  a  sad  coqnette. 
Another  writer  fiaserta  that  she  waa  very  sen- 
timental. "  At  one  time  ehe  professed  to  be 
enamored  of  Nathaniel  Dance,  then  to  her 
next  dttai  would  disclose  that  she  was  dy- 
ing of  love  for  Bir  Joshua."  Of  her  super- 
abundance of  sentimDut  one  of  her  letl«n  Is 
an  exempli  flcation,  for,  once  writing  to  a 
friend,  she  says : 

"Yon  lak  ma  wbj  Como  Is  tret  Id  mj  tbODghts. 
It  «■>  at  Como  ibat,  In  mj  bapp;  TO'itb,  t  tMt*d  the 
<nt  real  snjoTinabt  ot  life.  I  Ihonghl  mjKlt  In  tbe 
midat  of  Iha  lubrlce  ot  falir-lMid.  I  aaw  tin  nttblD, 
tDOiTonDB  Lore,  in  tba  acl  of  letUag  flj  an  amw 
pointed  at  mj  breaat;  bat  I,  a  IDaldaa  faucj-liea, 
BToldad  the  abaft ;  It  tell  haimleaa." 

And  much  more  in  the  same  strain.  If  it  be 
remembered  that  at  the  time  she  speaks  of 
she  was  a  mere  child,  leaving  Como  before 
'  she  was  qnite  thirteen,  it  will  be  seen  that 
her  fancy  rather  than  memory  drew  this  pic- 
ture. The  gift  the  unbidden  christening 
guMt  denied  Angelica  waa  nndonbtedly 
Judgment,  and  that  inestimable  dower,  com- 
mon-sense ;  for  now  when  every  body  and 
every  cinmmstanoe  conspired  to  render  her 
career  one  of  unalloyed  prosperity,  by  her 
own  look  of  Judgment  she  marred  ber  eutiM 
life. 

Abont  this  tim»— in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1787 — there  enddenly  appeared  in  Lon- 
don society  a  young  man  calling  himself 
Count  de  Horn,  claiming  allianoe  with  the 
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noble  f^ontUea  of  Sweden ;  and  his  birth  and 
rank  beingpasaports,  he  was  soon  made  wel- 
come every  where  among  the  fashionable  set 
then  ruling  society.  He  especially  selected 
Angelica  as  the  recipient  of  his  attentions, 
and  being  yoang,  handsome,  and  duent  of 
apeeoh,  she,  though  no  longer  a  young  girl 
to  be  daisied  by  honeyed  oompUmente,  lent 
a  too  willing  ear  to  his  flatteries  and  prot- 
eststions.  He  oonflded  to  ber  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  aome  vagnely  hinfed  at  per- 
sacntiou  at  hoioe,  that  his  love  for  her, 
tboogh  ardent,  mnst  not  be  openly  spoken 
of,  and  Implored  her  to  oonaent  to  a  secret 
marriage.  The  romance  of  the  affair  ap- 
pealed 'etrongly  to  Angelioa's  sentimental 
natore,  and  in  an  evil  hour  she  yielded,  and 
secretly,  withoat  witnesses,  waa  married  to 
ber  beloved  oonnt.  Within  a  few  days  a 
ir,  starting  no  one  could  trace  from 
whom,  arose  that  Count  de  Horn  was  an  im- 
postor— a  courier  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  a  nobleman.  The  tale  spread  with  rapid- 
ity, and,  alas  for  Angelica!  was  found  to  be 
tme.  In  despair  she  avowed  her  folly,  the 
paendo-count  fled,  and  through  the  power 
and  influence  of  friends  at  conrt  the  mu- 
rioge  was  declared  annniled,  Febmary  10, 
1768. 

Inch  Is  the  tale  as  nsnally  told ;  bat  there 
diflferent  versionB.  A  woman  so  conspie- 
nons  aa  Angelica  Kanffinan,  both  by  reason 
of  ber  talents  and  exceptional  saccesa  in  her 
profepiion,  could  not  have  eo  romantta  aii 
adventure  without  its  exciting  wide-spread 
interest,  and  finding  many  listeners  to  any 
and  every  rruuor  which  professed  to  explain 
the  mystery  of  the  unfortnnate  mamoge. 
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Then  there  seemed  no  snfficient  reason  why 
an  intriguer  Bhonld  have  singled  her  out  as 
his  victim.  She  was  not  beautiful  enough, 
though  undeniably  attractive  and  charming, 
to  make  him  by  her  charms  lose  his  head ; 
not  young,  for  she  was  twepty-aeven ;  not 
rich  enough  to  make  her  modest  competence 
a  prize  worth  risking  exposure  for,  as  Count 
de  Horn  certainly  did.  There  was  some  hid- 
den motive  for  his  pursuit  of  her.  Besides,  he 
was  in  no  way  punished  for  his  fraud  upon 
her,  and  disappeared  as  suddenly  and  mys- 
teriously as  he  had  appeared  upon  the  scene 
— ^vanished  into  the  obscurity  from  which  he 
had  emerged.  Then,  was  the  mere  fact  of 
his  marrying  under  an  assumed  name  suf- 
ficient ground  for  annulling  the  contract  T 
If  so,  why  then  have  recourse  to  courtly  in- 
terference T  Was  there  not  some  special 
reason  why  such  powerful  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  in  her  fiivor  to  free  her 
from  a  tie  she  had  voluntarily  entered  into  T 
All  these  and  many  other  questions  of  a  like 
nature  were  earnestly  discussed ;  hints,  sus- 
picions, guesses,  were  rife ;  and  at  last  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  she  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  some  deceit  that  was  never  intended 
to  have  been  carried  so  far,  and  that  there 
were  reasons  not  to  be  made  public  why  she 
had  been  so  favored  in  having  with  so  little 
publicity  the  marriage  dissolved. 

The  question  still  remained,  Who  was  her 
persecutor  T  Evidently  some  angry  lover,  and 
except  in  the  d^noHmenty  the  Lady  of  Lyona 
would  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  Angel- 
ica's love  experience,  though  Count  de  Horn 
was  no  Claude.  A  writer  in  the  WntrnxMier 
JBeoiew  undertakes  to  make  the  author  of 
Angelica's  /nisfortune  a  oertain  mysterious 
Lord  E f  who,  years  before,  meeting  An- 
gelica when  a  young  girl  on  one  of  her  many 
Journeys  with  her  father,  tried,  after  the 
manner  of  those  licentioas  times,  to  gain  her 
love,  but  was  repulsed.  -  Tears  afterward, 
when  he  again  met  her  in  London,  a  woman 
fascinating  and  courted,  he  renewed  his  of- 
fers, and  was  a  second  time  rejected,  this 
time  with  undisguised  scorn.  Smarting  un- 
der this  second  repulse,  he  arranged  the  plot 
with  the  false  count,  with  what  result  we 
have  seen.  This  seems  Uke  an  effort  to  qui- 
et conjecture,  for  no  trace  of  the  mysterious 

Lord  £ among  her  acquaintances  can 

be  found ;  though,  giving  a  different  name — 
Lord  Shelton — ^Wailly  has  taken  the  same 
idea  in  his  novel,  Ang^ioa  KauJUtum.  Such 
a  tale  could  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of  the 
romance  writer ;  but  Wailly's  account  must 
not  be  deemed  any  more  historically  correct 
or  accurate  in  facts  than  were  the  historical 
novels  of  the  prolific  L.  Muhlbach.  There  is 
a  judicious  blending  of  truth  and  fiction  in 
Wailly's  novel,  making  it  hard  to  distin- 
guish the  kernel  from  the  chaff;  but  Angel- 
ica is  scarcely  drawn  with  as  flattering  a 
]>en  as  one  could  wish. 


The  French,  who  in  their  biographical  no- 
tices aim  at  exactness,  and  always  try  to 
write  with  and  from  authority,  give  sub- 
stantially the  general  account,  but  with  a 
different  hero.  They  state  it  was  an  £n- 
glidi  painter  of  eminent  iKKiition  who  thus 
meanly  sought  to  revenge  himself  on  Angel- 
ica for  a  rejected  love ;  the  name  they  gen- 
erally omit ;  but  one  writer,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  explicitly  asserts  the  painter  to  be  none 
other  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

If  this  is  the  fact,  it  would  account  for  the 
extreme  interest  and  influence  he  exerted  to 
free  her  from  a  marriage  (which  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  the  result  of  the  trick,  had  not 
her  precipitancy  and  romantic  nature  out- 
run expectation)  so  repugnant ;  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  she  knew  Sir  Joshua  to  be 
the  author  of  her  trouble,  would  she  still 
have  desired  and  relied  on  his  friendship,  as 
she  certainly  did  during  the  rest  of  her  stay 
in  England  T  Unable  to  solve  the  enigma, 
it  being  one  where  the  actors  having  pru- 
dently refrained  from  explaining  it,  the  only 
data  for  the  public  being  such  crumbs  of  ev- 
idence as  will  inevitably  fall  and  be  gather- 
ed up  by  the  curiosity-monger,  but  having 
presented  both  versions  of  the  tale,  the  read- 
er is  left  to  choose  the  one  most  pleasing  to  his 
fancy.  All  writers  of  Angelica's  life  agree 
in  there  being  some  secret  about  the  sudden 
appearance,  marriage,  and  disappearance  of 
the  so-called  count,  which  was  never  clear- 
ed up,  and  never,  evidently,  intended  to  be, 
as  those  to  whom  it  was  known  died  and 
made  no  sign ;  so,  as  in  the  Byron  scandal, 
thero  is  ample  room  for  conjecture*  If  Reyn- 
olds were  indeed  her  secret  enemy,  he  aft- 
erward did  all  in  his  power  to  further  her 
claims  to  recognition  and  power,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  charitable  to  let  the 

unknown  Lord  £ suffer  ftom  such  a  slur 

on  his  manhood  than  the  great  painter. 

Angelicafs  friends  showed  no  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for  her,  and  she  turned  with  feverisli 
eagerness  to  her  art,  and  worked  unceasing- 
ly. At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1768,  the 
Royal  Academy  was  started,  and  she  was 
chosen  one  of  the  original  thirty-six  mem- 
bers— a  great  honor  at  that  time — and  her 
paintings  occupied  prominent  positions  at 
the  exhibition.  At  this  time  she  painted 
her  best  picture,  the  portrait  of  the  Ducheaa 
of  Richmond,  and  the  famous  one  of  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  the 
Duchess  of  Duncannon  seated  in  a  park, 
side  by  side,  holding  caressingly  each  oth- 
er by  the  hand.  Her  portraits  were  always 
flattered;  it  was  asserted  she  never  could 
paint  an  ugly  person,  and  her  poses  of  her 
sitters  were  apt  to  be  affected.  She  attach- 
ed great  importance  to  the  flow  of  the  dra- 
pery— BO  much  so  that  Sir  Joshua  once  said 
to  her,  **  Your  sitters  could  walk  without  dia- 
arranging  their  draperies" — a  compliment 
of  which  she  was  very  proud. 
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8be  now  becune  unbitiona  to  exc«1  as  a 
bi*torioaJ  painter,  bnt  the  never  piadnc«d 
any  teally  meiitorioos  work.  In  1770  she 
exhibited  "Vortigem  and  Bowena,"  "Hec- 
Mr  apbraiding  Paris,"  "Cleopatra  at  Marc 
Antony's  Tomb ;"  bat  in  all  site  ondertook 
her  mannerisms  were  evidenL  Her  toach 
was  delicate,  her  coloring  dainty,  resem- 
bling pasteL  There  is  no  vigor  either  in 
the  conception  or  execution  sf  her  paint- 
ings. As  Ml  eminent  French  critic  saya  of 
her,  "EUe  affadit  tont  ce  qu'ello  tonohe." 
By  the  English  «ba  was  differently  estima- 
teil,  at  least  then,  for  when  the  plan  was 
broatshed  of  decorating  the  bare  walls  of  St. 
Paul's,  among  the  painters  selected,  Tii.,  Sir 
Joshua,  West,  Biay,  and  Cipriani,  Angelica 
was  also  chosen.  The  scheme  took  shape, 
the  tubjeota  were  discussed,  and  not  only  did 
the  dean  consent,  but  gave  his  beuty  ap- 
probation, when  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  who 
Lad  been  applied  to  for  his  assent,  answered 
the  dean  in  the  following  curt  note : 

''IIt    BOOD  IoMD, — I   llATB   Blnsdj   bflOl   lBf(>T1P«ll 
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Sir  Josbna  Beynolds,  as  the  head  of  the 


Academy,  to  become  a  member  of  which  wa« 
deemed  a  privilege,  incurred  the  enmity  of 
artista  whose  pictures  had  been  re;)ected; 
and  Hone,  in  1776,  smarting  under  some  fan- 
cied wrong,  exhibited  a  picture  called  "The 
Pictorial  Conjurer  displaying  the  vrhole  Art 
of  Optical  Deception."  Sir  Joshua,  as  an 
old  man,  is,  with  a  child  beside  him,  and 
aimed  with  a  conjurer's  wand,  performing 
incantations,  and  has  conjured  up  a  number 
of  spirits  who  are  floating  about  him.  These 
apirita  were  likenesaes  of  Sir  Joshua's  ad- 
mirers, and  one  waa  a  faithful  portrait  of 
Angelica.  Comment  wssmade  on  this  foot; 
and  Hone,  finding  public  opinion  against 
him,  denied  the  likeness,  and  wrote  to  An- 
gelica declaring  that  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  his  intention  ttian  to  ridicule  her. 
In  the  course  of  years  Angelica  reaUietl  a 
handsome  fortune.  Her  paintings  and  etch- 
ings always  found  eager  buyers ;  and  hrr 
unfortonate  morriagB  being  apxiarently  for- 
gotten, though  in  reality  it  was  still  the 
theme  of  gossip,  and  by  her  the  mortiflcft- 
tion  was  always  keenly  felt,  sbe  lived  in 
England,  f£ted  and  courted,  until  the  year 
1761 ;  then,  her  father's  health  failing,  they 
decided  to  return  to  Italy.  But  before  she 
left  England  she  consented  to  marry  An- 
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tonio  Znochi,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  an  old 
friend  of  her  father's,  who  had  long  lived  in 
London.  The  prospect  of  losing  her  father 
and  being  alone  in  the  world  was  one  she 
conld  not  face,  and  the  quiet  affection  of 
Zucchi,  which  had  surrounded  her  for  many 
years,  had  become  necessary  to  her,  and,  un- 
ostentatiously and  with  but  few  guests  bid- 
den, they  were  married  near  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  started  for  Italy.  They  stopped 
at  Schwarzenfeld,  where  her  father  had  rela- 
tiyes,  and  there  he  died  the  following  sea- 
son, and  the  married  pair  then  went  to  Ven- 
ice, where  Angelica  painted  her  large  work, 
'*  Leonardo  dying  in  the  Arms  of  Francis." 
After  a  short  stay  in  Venice,  the  Zucchis 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  here,  though  she 
no  longer  found  Winckelmann  and  Mengs, 
her  old  Mends,  their  absence  was  supplied 
by  the  hosts  of  new  admirers  who  flocked 
around  her. 

Raphael  Mengs — ^who  wrote  of  her,  "As 
an  artist  she  is  the  pride  of  the  female  sex 
in  all  times  and  all  nations;  nothing  is 
wanting,  composition,  coloring,  fancy,  all 
are  here" — had  died  some  two  years  before, 
and  she  sorely  missed  his  appreciation  and 
regard.  Among  the  new  friends  were  Goe- 
the, Herder,  Klopstock,  Gessner,  who  were 
frequent  visitors  at  her  studio,  and  all  of 
whom  write  of  her  in  flattering  terms.  Her 
charming  manners  and  grace&l  coquetries 
still  exerted  their  old  accustomed  glamour 
over  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 
Goethe,  in  one  of  his  letters,  writes,  "  The 
good  Angelica  has  a  remarkable  and,  for  a 
woman,  really  unheard  of  talent."  In  his 
book  on  Winckelmann  he  says  of  her :  **  The 
light  and  pleasing  in  form  and  color,  in 
design  and  execution,  distinguish  the  nu- 
merous works  of  our  artist.  No  living 
painter  excels  her  in  dig^ty  or  in  the  deli- 
cate taste  with  which  she  handles  the  i>en- 
cil."  Other  art  critics  have  Judged  her  less 
favorably,  the  most  notable  one  being  Fu- 
seli,  though  perhaps  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  his  being  a  rejected  lover  as 
well  as  a  captious  critic.  In  his  notes  to 
Pilkington,  under  the  title  of  Zucchi,  the 
only  instance  where  she  is  not  spoken  of  in 
biographical  sketches  by  her  maiden  name, 
he  writes: 

"The  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  honored  by 
the  friendflhlp  of  Anfjielica,  and  cherfshep  her  memory, 
haa  no  wiah  to  contradict  thoee  who  make  ancceas  the 
standard  of  genfoa,  and  aa  their  herofaM  eqnaled  the 
greateet  namee  in  the  flrit,  aoppoee  ahe  waa  on  a  level 
with  them  in  powera  Angelica  pleaaed,  and  deaerred 
to  please,  the  age  In  which  ahe  lived  and  the  race 
for  which  ahe  wroof^bt  The  Germane,  with  aa  mnch 
patriotism  at  leaat  aa  jodgment,  hare  styled  her  *  the 
paintreae  of  minda;*  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at 
from  a  nation  who  in  Menga  flatter  themaeWea  to 
poaaeea  an  artist  eqnal  to  Rafaello. .. .Her  heroes  are 
all  the  man  to  whom  ahe  thoaght  ahe  conld  hare  anb- 
mitted,  though  him  perhaps  ahe  never  foand,  and  to 
hia  fancied  manner  of  acting  and  feeling  ahe,  of 
coarse,  snbmitted  the  paaaions  of  the  avbject  Her 
heroinea  are  herself,  and,  while  suavity  of  connte- 


nance  and  alltulng  graces  aball  be  able  to  divert  the 
general  eye  from  the  sterner  demands  of  character  and 
expression,  can  never  fail  to  please^" 

Later  critics  side  with  Fuseli  that  the 
charm  of  Angelica's  works  was  due  to  the 
]>er8onal  feeling  excited  by  the  artist  rather 
than  to  any  real  merit  in  her  productions. 
Yet  while  she  lived  Ipr  name  was  a  pasa- 
port  to  success,  and  as  late  as  1794  the  En- 
glish publishers  sought  permission  to  add 
weight  to  tftd  merits  of  their  annuals  by 
calling  them  by  her  niune,  and  having  illus- 
trations from  her  fertile  penciL  One,  bound 
by  Roger  Payne,  entitled  Angdioa^B  Ladiet^ 
Librarjff  illustrated  by  her  and  Bunbuiy,  and 
dedicated  to  her  Bi^esty,  printed  for  ^  Mrs. 
Harlow,  bookseller  to  her  Mijesty,"  is  in  the 
writer's  possession.  Angelica's  illustrations 
are,  the  frontispiece,  ''MarmonteVs  Shep- 
herdess of  the  Alps,"  ^*  Gualtherius  and  Gii- 
selda."  The  pictures  are  better  than  the 
reading  matter ;  certainly  the  women  of  that 
day  fared  badly  in  the  mental  food  prepared 
exclusively  for  them.  Among  the  articles 
are  "Moore's  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,'' 
and  various  letters  of  advice  to  wives  and 
daughters.  Among  the  latter  is  one  from 
Lady  Pennington  to  her  daughter,  where 
the  following  books  are  the  ones  she  is  de- 
sired to  read :  '^  Tillotson's,  Hadley's,  Sher- 
lock's, Clarke's,  Seed's  sermons ;  Locke ; 
Mason  on  Self -Knowledge;  Young's  Night 
Thoughts  ;  Seneca's  Morals ;  Cicero's  works  ; 
Collier's  Antoninus,  Epictetus,  Leonidas ; 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man  ;  Rapin's  History  ;  Hookas 
R(manHUtory;Votte^nAnUqwtie$;  TheSpeo- 
tator;  The  Ouardian;  Thompson's  Seasons; 
Pope's  Translations,"  etc. ;  and  then  fol- 
lows :  **  Novels  and  romances  neret  giveyoms 
self  the  trouble  to  read.  Many  of  them  con- 
tain some  few  good  morals;  they  are  not 
worth  picking  out  of  the  rubbish  intermix- 
ed. It  is  like  searching  for  a  few  small  dia- 
monds among  mountains  of  dirt  and  trash, 
which  when  found  are  too  inconsiderable  to 
answer  the  pains  of  coming  at  them ;  there- 
fore I  advise  ^ou  never  to  meddle  with  this 
tribe  of  scribblers."  What  girl  of  sixteen 
nowadays  would  care  for  such  a  list  and 
such  advice,  and  would  either  read  the  one 
or  follow  the  other  t 

After  fburteen  years  of  quiet  happiness 
Antonio  Zucchi  died,  and  soon  after  Angel- 
ica lost  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune ;  but 
she  wrote  to  a  friend  who  offered  assistance, 
"  Poverty  does  not  daunt  me,  but  this  soli- 
tude kills  me."  She  resolutely  set  to  work 
again,  but  her  health  and  spirits  suffered 
from  her  isolation ;  sympathy  and  appro- 
bation were  necessary  to  her;  and  though 
she  had  friends,  she  sufEbred  keenly  frmn 
loneliness.  There  was  no  one  to  whom  she 
was  flrst  in  affection,  and  she  had  aU  her 
life  been  the  object  of  devoted  affection, 
flrst  to  her  father,  then  to  her  husband. 
She  sought  change  of  scene,  and  visited 
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Florence,  Venice,  etc.,  but  vitb  no  good  ef- 
fect npon  ber  betdlb,  and  Again  letomed  to 
ber  beloved  Rome,  whore  she  lived  in  le- 
tirement.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  eentoiy, 
tbe  French  entered  Rome,  Oenetal  Lespi- 
naese  sent  her  word  she  shoald  be  exempted 
from  tlie  neceuity  nf  famisbing  lodging 
and  rations  for  tbe  soldiery.  Sbe  Ibanked 
him,  and  asked  to  be  allowed,  in  token  of 
her  appreciation  of  his  Icindnees,  to  paint 
his  poTtrait.  This  was  one  of  tbe  last  of 
ber  finished  worlu.  She  was  soon  after 
seized  with  a  lingering  disease ;  And  a  prey 
Ut  weakness,  pain,  and  loneliness,  she,  after 
a  few  yean  of  langnishing,  died,  November, 
1807.  She  ahared  the  inevitable  lot :  "  Some 
days  must  be  dark  and  dreu; ;"  and  with 
her  troable  and  sorrow  come  in  age,  when 
theie  is  leas  stieugth  to  ttAiid  ap  againat 
odvenity. 

The  memben  of  the  "Academy  ef  St. 
Lake's"  took  charge  of  the  fonerol  ceiemo- 
nJet.  Tbe  artists  and  connoisaenrs  in  Boine 
followed  ber  cofSn,  and  she  was  buried  in 
S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte ;  and  in  order  to  ren- 
der ber  fitting  homage,  behind  ber  ooffln 
were  borne,  as  was  the  cnstom  of  bonoring 
the  great  masters,  ber  last  two  wtn'ks. 


Ifany  skillful  engraven,  among  tbem 
Bartoloul,  Daw,  Bettelini,  have  engraved 
ber  compositions,  which  are  to  be  found  oil 
over  Europe,  from  Ireland  to  Bnsaia,  where, 
in  the  "  Hermitage"  collection,  are  some  of 
tbe  best  specimens.  In  tbe  Louvre  is  a 
painting  of  "  A  Mother  and  Child,"  only  re- 
cently engraved.  At  Florence,  in  the  same 
gallery  with  tbe  portraits  of  Hadame  Le 
Bran  and  Haria  Tintoretto,  is  Angelica's 
likeness  painted  by  herself,  an  engraving 
from  which  heads  this  article.  Sbe  makes 
herself  less  regularly  beavtifiil  than  do 
Beynolds  and  Gresse  in  their  portraits,  and 
she  is  probably  tmer  to  natnre,  for  she  was 
German  by  descent,  and  in  consequence  her 
features  lacked  the  sharp,  clear  outline  of 
the  English  tyjie  of  beauty. 

Among  ber  Jottings  in  note-book^  of 
wbich  sbe  was  fond,  was  found  (be  follow- 
ing wise  resolve,  which  is  worthy  of  Iwlng 
remembered; 

"  One  dij  Kbsn  I  found  dincnllT  In  portnjlng  the 


perastnnl  thln^i  bj  the  . 

odIt:  1  will  WKit  tor  (hem  nntll  Iflnd  mjnlt  In  h( 

en,  II  iDdted  I  sm  ibla  to  contlnu*  thtn  laj  p<t 
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RAPE  OF  THE  GAMP. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

BOMETHINO  WRONG. 

FVE  years  have  pasMd  ainoe  the  ooufes- 
aion  which  Mr.  Lane  nude  to  bia  friend 
on  the  Brat  day  of  Jannary,  185-.  Shortly 
after  that  Intereatiiig  incident,  Mr.  Lane, 
nnder  the  aiiBpice«  of  Dr.  Fhelpa,  eotered 
himself  at  th«  college  in  Oxford  of  which 
bia  Giend  was  an  ornament.  Then  he  re- 
sided for  the  epoce  of  about  four  yean, 
Btrove  the  academical  strife,  and  at  length 


gradnated  then,  althongh  no  such  name  as 
that  of  Lane  bod  been  legiateTed  on  the  ool- 
lege  boatda.  In  sbort,  Mr.  Lane  had  oeaaed 
to  exist,  and  Bedford  Lyte  (in  proprid  per- 
MM>4)  had  reanmed  the  battle  of  lib. 

Of  the  sixth  year  one  month  is  gone  after 
tboae  eixty  months,  and  another  moon  it  on 
the  wane.  The  English  clipper  ship  Adriat- 
ic, of  3000  torn  borden,  is  homeward-bonad, 
with  a  strong  northerly  wind  on  ber  lar- 
board qnBrt«r,  with  yai^  well  btnced,  and 
every  available  sqnaie  foot  of  oanvaa  dnw- 
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ing  its  utmost.  A  magnified  ideal  racer,  she 
rushes  forward,  showing  speed  and  strength 
^t  every  stride,  as  she  reaches  snperbly  from 
wave  to  wave,  and  tosses  aside  their  watery 
crests,  which  glitter  about  her  bows  in  nev- 
er-ending rainbows. 

One  little  circumstance  is  noticed  by  the 
solitary  passenger  who  paces  her  clean  poop 
deck.  To  this  we  shall  presently  have  oc- 
casion to  refer.  He  is  not  a  seaman  by  pro- 
fession, but  having  an  artist's  eye  for  the 
hull  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  and  that  myste- 
rious sympathy  for  power  which  always  ex- 
ists in  a  strong  man,  he  has  wandered  up 
and  down  the  numerous  wharves  of  New 
York  and  strayed  among  her  forests  of  masts 
without  exi>eriencing  a  more  hearty  glow 
of  admiration  for  any  vessel  than  for  the 
one  whose  deck  he  now  patrols. 

The  intention  of  this  passenger  was  to 
cross  in  the  AtpaaiOy  a  large  mail  steamboat 
which  sailed  a  day  or  two  before  the  Adri- 
aUo,  But  it  so  happened  that  a  maladroit 
little  bird,  an  old  and  familiar  companion, 
had  escaped  from  the  window  of  his  hotel, 
and  no  consideration  would  induce  him  to 
abandon  it.  Ko  sooner  had  the  Atpasia  sail- 
ed than  the  truant  (after  apparently  innu- 
merable ftitile  attempts)  discovered  its  mas- 
ter's open  window,  and  cahnly  returned  to 
its  allegianoe.  When  we  record  the  bird's 
name  as  "  Thomas,"  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  state  that  the  single  passenger  on  board 
the  Adriatie  was  Bedford  Lyte. 

**  We  may  be  a  week  longer,"  he  murmur- 
ed to  himself,  pacing  the  narrow  deck, "  but  I 
doubt  if  we  shalL  I  should  like  to  sail  on  a 
clean  ship  which  beat  a  dirty  steamer.  No 
Cunard  or  Collins  could  pass  us  at  this  rate. 
Thirteen  knots  the  mate  gave  by  the  last 
reckoning;  but  we  have  been  making  far 
more  than  that  for  the  last  thirty-six  hours, 
according  to  our  longitude.  Let  me  see: 
thirteen  knots  are  Just  fifteen  statute  miles. 
They  could  hardly  beat  that.  I  know  the 
mail  steamboat  I  went  to  Vera  Cruz  in  could 
not." 

The  passenger,  though  no  sailor,  was  a 
fair  mathematician  and  navigator,  and  Cap- 
tain M'Leod,  of  the  AdriaHo,  was  any  thing 
but  averse  to  comparing  his  longitude  with 
that  of  his  passenger  after  their  noontide 
observations. 

Again  the  passenger  struggled  with  some 
troublesome  compunctions  which  suggested 
that  steamers  cross  the  Atlantic  in  shorter 
time  than  sailing  vessels.  **  She  has  waited 
five  years  for  me,  and  won't  throw  me  over 
for  five  days  now,"  he  muttered,  not  quite 
with  a  tone  of  conviction,  for  a  letter  which 
seemed  to  bum  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
pilot  coat  implied  that,  whatever  the  perils 
of  the  deep  might  be,  at  least  equal  dangers 
beset  his  absence  from  the  coasts  of  Albion. 
"It  is  trying  her  too  severely,"  he  contin- 
ued, tramping  up  and  down  the  windward 


side  of  the  deck  with  such  creaking,  angry 
sea-boots  that  the  second  mate,  vainly  try- 
ing to  sleep  below,  mentally  consigned  him 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  David  Jones — 
"  trying  her  too  severely.  I  always  was  a 
brute.  I  have  always  hit  my  hardest  where 
another  man  would  touch  most  softly.  I 
ought  to  have  abandoned  Tommy  and  taken 
the  Asparia.  It  was  madness  to  risk  losing 
her  for  a  tomtit." 

Finding  no  outlet  for  his  angry  impatience 
in  any  possible  action,  the  strong  man  be- 
came rigidly  statuesque,  and  perambulated 
the  small  space  with  fierce  though  silent  en- 
ergy, a  moving  petrifaction. 

The  wind  freshened,  still  blowing  from  the 
north.  It  was  the  first  mate's  watch,  and 
at  six  bells  (3  p.m.)  he  came  on  the  poop  and 
gave  orders  fpr  shortening  sail. 

''  How  do  you  like  the  blasts  of  Boreas,  Mr. 
Lux  T"  he  facetiously  observed,  and  furled  the 
top-gallant  sails,  the  mainsail,  and  the  Jib, 
reefed  the  top-sails,  and  so  made  the  ship 
"snug,"  as  he  called  it,  under  reefed  top- 
sails, a  foresail,  and  a  foretop-mast  staysail. 

"  But  she'll  have  to  be  mnggertr  yet  afore 
long,  or  Pm  a  Dutchman,"  cynically  ob- 
served the  third  mate,  who  was  steering 
the  ship,  being  the  only  man  on  board  who 
could  do  it  singly. 

Poor  BedfoM  was  so  bewildered  by  the 
mate's  dark  classical  allusions,  and  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  "  snug"  and  "  snuggerer,"  that 
his  attention  was  partially  distracted  from 
his  proper  woe  and  fixed  upon  the  dangers 
of  the  deep. 

The  helmsman,  who  evidently  had  no  si- 
necure, though  he  handled  the  huge  wheel 
with  a  masterly  touch^und  was  provided 
with  a  possible  ally  in  the  person  of  a  sailor 
who  shambled  about  to  leeward,  regarded 
the  passenger  with  less  contempt  than  the 
sons  of  Neptune  generally  bestow  on  '*  land- 
lubbers." He  was  Lyte's  equal  in  size  and 
strength,  though  decidedly  not  his  superior 
in  grace.  Older  than  the  captain,  and  piob- 
ably  a  better  seaman  than  any  on  board,  he 
ranked  little  higher  than  a  mere  "  able  sea- 
man" in  the  ocean  hierarchy.  Perhaps  as 
he  stood  there,  not  by  any  means  neglecting 
his  duty,  but  unavoidably  looking  at  the 
man  who  passed  and  repassed  him  so  often 
in  his  stem  and  restless  patrol,  he  saw  in 
his  face  and  mien  some  indication  of  the 
struggle  within  him,  and  remembered  in  his 
own  rude  career  some  hour  when  his  mind 
had  been  torn  with  a  conflict  of  fear,  doubt, 
or  self-reproach,  to  which  the  perils  of  his 
vocation  were  as  mere  daily  chances.  Wheth- 
er from  previous  observation  or  some  such 
present  reflection,  he  now  looked  at  the  pas- 
senger with  a  keen  interest.  The  latter  re- 
turned the  look,  and  gradually  entertained 
a  hearty  respect  for  a  man  of  such  evident 
power  and  gallant  bearing. 

"  How  is  it  you  are  alone  at  the  wheel  in 
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anch  B  heavy  seaf"  he  aaked,  observing  the 
maoifesl  labor  of  hU  position. 

Solemnly  expectorating  behind  the  wheel, 
as  if  he  had  intended  to  deliver  an  onitiou, 
Mr.  Craya  jerked  hia  head  toward  the  am- 
phiblona  peraoo  to  leeward,  and  then,  with 
something  between  a  wink  and  a  blink,  de- 
voted big  powers  exclnaively  to  the  compasa 
and  the  helm.  At  this  moment  another  sail- 
or brought  the  binnacle  lamp,  already  light- 
ed, and  placeil  it  in  its  pogition;  but  Lyte 
noticed  that  Crays  scarcely  aaw  him,  ateer- 
ing  on  solemnly ,  and  considering  the  acceas 
of  a  lamp  to  the  compass  do  more  than  we 


notice  the  rising  or  glimmering  of  a  etar  at 

Perhaps  a  little  piqued  at  the  man's  reti- 
cence, Lyte  stood  and  looked  at  the  compaas 
for  a  minute  by  the  new  light  of  the  binna- 
cle lamp,  then  at  Mr.  Grays,  observing  the 
effort  which  hia  control  of  the  wheel  cost 
him,  and  then  said,  "Why  ia  ahe  aa  heavy 
in  hand  r 

The  helmsman  cocked  his  eye,  shifled  the 
plug  of  tobacco  in  his  month,  and  looked 
knowing,  but  tacitly  declined  to  converse. 

Rather  pleased  now  and  amused  at  hia 
peraist«nce,  Lyte  waa  withdrawing  by  the 
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companion  ladder,  when  the  amphibions  one 
ahnffled  np  to  him,  and  with  a  scrape  re- 
marked, **  MoBter  Grays  ee  wnnt  spee-nk  at 
t'  wheel/'  Then  he  shuffled  away  again, 
and  the  passenger  retired,  wondering  wheth- 
er the  apologist  came  firom  Somerset,  IXorset, 
or  Devonshire.  Thns  even  the  current  of 
events  at  sea  will  serve  to  distmot  a  lover's 
reverie. 

At  eight  hells,  that  is,  at  4  o'clock  p.m., 
as  the  snn  waa  sinking  toward  the  horizon 
behind  the  good  ship  AdriaUo  in  a  great  blsize 
of  cruttson  cloud,  Mr.  Lyte  requested  the 
steward's  boy  (a  colored  man  about  fifty 
yean  of  age)  to  ask  Mr.  Grays  to  stop  into 
his  cabin,  which  that  mariner  shortly  did. 

''  Ton  see,  I  am  anxious,  Mr.  Grays,"  said 
the  passenger  to  his  guest.  The  reader  will 
understand  that  the  third  mato  had  no  quar- 
ters among  the  gods  in  this  part  of  the  ship. 
Mr.  Lyto  continued :  **  I  asked  you  why  she 
was  BO  heavy  in  hand.  I  am  no  seaman, 
but —  Will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  a  nip 
with  me  f '  Whereupon  Mr.  Grays  took  his 
noggin  of  rum  Uke  a  man,  and  Bfr.  Lyto 
took  another,  each  blinking  at  the  other  in 
true  nautical  style.  ''  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
you  were  too  busy  to  answer  me.  Now  why 
does  not  the  ship  answer  the  helm  m6r^  eas- 
ily T    I  am  touibly  anxious  to  be  at  home." 

"You  see,  Sir,"  the  third  mato.  replied, 
^' she  be  a  sight  too  deep  in  the  waHer." 

So  speaking,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  brawny  hand,  the  mariner 
bowed  and  withdrew. 

"Another  west-country  man,"  said  Mr. 
Lyto  to  himself,  having  obtained  little  far- 
ther information  except  a  confirmation  of 
his  own  opinion.  Bat  pursuing  Mr.  Grays 
to  the  main-deck,  and  finding  him  hesitating 
about  a  favorable  moment  for  making  the 
lush  forward,  he  urged  the  question.  "  Is 
there  any  thing  wrong  with  her  f"  he  asked. 

"  Best  ship  out  of  London  dock,"  was  the 
curt  answer. 

^'Ahy  thing  wrong  with  her  cargo!"  the 
passenger  persisted. 

*'Qood  enough,  for  that  matter,"  replied 
Mr.  Grays,  "  but  rayther  too  much  of  it. 
Wheat  in  bulk,  you  know."  Then,  as  the 
water  rushed  out  at  the  lee  scuppers,  he 
made  his  advance  gallantly,  and  was  soused 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  crest  of  an  ill- 
disposed  wave  which  took  that  opportunity 
of  dashing  over  the  bulwarks. 

"Poor  old  devil!"  the  passenger  calmly 
observed,  rather  enjoying  the  immersion  of 
his  taciturn  friend. 

Mr.  Lyto  was  the  only  passenger  on  board 
the  AdriaHe.  AftfbT  completing  his  universi- 
ty course  at  Oxford  he  had  accepted  an  en- 
gagement to  Mexico  as  correspondent  of  a 
London  review^  and  was  returning  to  En- 
gland by  way  of  New  York.  The  delicacy 
which  prevents  a  passenger  in  every  in- 
atonce  from  asking  impertinent  questions 
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about  the  ship  to  which  he  has  intrustod 
his  life  and  his  personalty  was  in  this  case 
doubled  by  the  fact  that  hia  passage  was  a 
gratuitous  act  of  courtesy  extonded  to  him 
by  a  mercantile  firm  (agents  of  the  London 
owners)  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
during  his  brief  stay  in  the  Island  Gity. 

The  circumstance  which  had  attracted  his 
notice  before  Mr.  Grays's  reluctant  admis- 
sion was  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the 
ship  in  the  wator.  Even  in  the  smooth  sea 
through  which  they  had  sped  their  way  for 
the  first  few  days  the  water  had  continually 
gurgled  in  at  the  scuppers  on  one  side  and 
out  at  the  scuppers  on  the  other  side,  wash- 
ing across  the  main-deck  in  a  manner  more 
conducive  to  cleanliness  than  security.  Lat- 
terly they  had  enjoyed  a  strong  leading 
wind,  with  only  a  moderatoly  heavy  sea, 
and  though  the  ship  leaned  over  to  leeward 
much  less  than  Lyto's  previous  experience 
had  led  him  to  anticipato,  yet  now  and  again 
the  summit  of  a  wave  curled  over  h«r  bul- 
warks and  flooded  the  decks  from  poop  to 
forecastle.  Hie  poop  and  forecastle  decks 
were  so  loffcy  that  they  remMned  compara- 
tively dry.  But  even  a  landsman  oould  see 
at  a  glance  that  a  vessel  encountoring  only 
moderato  weather  ought  not  to  be  half  un- 
der wator.  And  certain  angry  murmurs  of 
the  crew,  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
main deaf,  had  aggravated  Lyto's  suspicions 
of  something  itrong. 

Already  he  had  ventured  on  a  faint  and 
delicato  hint  to  Gaptain  M^Leod,  who  had 
received  and  hitherto  uniformly  treated  him 
in  the  friendly  spirit  suggested  by  the  very 
torms  of  his  passage.  The  captain's  testy 
answer  to  that  hint  ha^  absolutoly  con- 
vinced him  of  impending  danger.  It  was 
dear  to  aai  unprejudiced  observer  that  the 
captoin,  being  a  fifth-part  owner  of  ship 
and  cargo,  was  reluctant  to  admit  the  over- 
lading  of  his  vessel,  and  yet  was  perceptibly 
annoyed  at  the  avaricious  X)olicy  which  had 
overriden  his  judgment  and  sent  him  to  sea 
in  charge  of  an  entorprise  involving  so  much 
property  and  so  many  lives  beyond  his  own. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  advantages 
or  disadvantoges  of  "wheat  in  bulk"  as  a 
cargo  Mr.  Lyto  had  hitherto  obtained  no  ex- 
perience, and  the  etiquette  of  his  position 
rendered  the  asking  of  any  questions  a  del- 
icate matter.  Mr.  Grays's  reticence,  added 
to  the  captain's  manifest  testiness,  made  it 
clear  that  his  duty  to  himself  and  all  con- 
cerned now  imposed  silence  upon  him.  Why 
"  wheat  in  bulk,"  that  is,  in  one  undivided 
mass,  in  the  hold  of  a  sound  strong  ship 
should  be  more  dangerous  than  wheat  in 
sacks,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  apprehend.  Above 
the  hold,  or  "  between  decks,"  there  was,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  a  whole  cargo  of  quito 
another  charactor.  This  consisted  entirely 
of  American  clocks,  packed  two  dozen  in  a 
case,  and  also  some  heavier  cases  conteining 
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sewing-machines.  This  upper  caigo  occn- 
pied  the  region  inhabited  by  passengers  in 
an  emigrant  ship,  and  had  been  stowed 
while  Mr.  Lyte  was  putting  his  effects  on 
board  and  making  his  little  arrangements 
for  the  voyage.  The  freight  both  on  wheat 
and  machinery  was  so  high  and  space  so 
valuable  that  no  ship's  stores,  and  no  wa- 
ter except  in  the  iron  tank  forward,  had 
been  placed  below.  The  main-deck  under 
the  bulwarks  was  lined  with  double  rows 
of  casks  of  &esh- water  and  barrels  of  pro- 
visions firmly  lashed  together, .  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  passenger,  impregnable  to  the 
assaults  of  wind  or  wave.  The  poop  deck, 
however,  and  the  forecastle,  though  sepa- 
rated by  the  entire  length  of  quarter  and 
main  decks,  like  two  islands  with  an  angry 
sea  between,  were  free  both  of  waves  and 
artificial  incumbrances.  In  a  word,  the  good 
ship  AdriatiCf  from  mast-head  to  keel^  was 
one  to  cause  the  breast  of  a  landsman  to 
glow  with  admiration;  and  despite  her  ri- 
gidity and  unseemly  depth  in  the  water,  Mr. 
Lyte  would  have  constantly  and  sincere- 
ly thanked  the  Messrs.  Dearborn  for  giving 
him  this  passage  had  it  not  been  for  a  tire- 
some letter  which  kindled  agony  in  his 
breast. 

After  clear  and  bright  weather,  with  a 
fair  or  leading  wind  from  Sandy  Hook,  they 
had  encountered  fogs  off  the  Newfoundland 
Banks,  and  were  as  yet  hardly  clear  of  these 
dubious  shallows.  At  eight  o^clook  in  the 
morning,  however  cold  it  might  be,  the  pas- 
senger used  to  emerge  from  the  cuddy  door, 
and  have  a  dozen  buckets  of  sea- water  pitch- 
ed over  him  from  the  poop  deck  above. 
This,  far  from  being  irksome  labor,  was  a  bit 
of  fun  for  the  sailors  while  washing  decks. 
With  help  of  an  occasional  chat  with 
Captain  M'Leod  and  the  mate,  and  his  ob- 
servation and  calculations  at  noon,  and  his 
perusal  of  some  novels  purchased  of  Messrs. 
Harper  before  leaving  New  York,  he  man- 
aged to  pass  the  short  wintry  days,  and  at 
night  would  lean  over  the  taffirail,  smoking 
his  old  wooden  pipe,  and  fondling  that 
quaint  tomtit,  which  had  become  so  famil- 
iar with  his  irregular  hours  as  to  roost  in- 
differently by  night  or  day.  To  his  aston- 
ishment one  evening  as  he  leaned  over  the 
lee  rail  a  hand  heavy  as  his  own  was  laid  on 
his  shoulder.  He  knew  that  M'Leod  was 
pacing  the  deck  to  windward;  but  they 
had  not  been  overMendly  since  his  incon- 
siderate question. 

"  Mr.  Lyte,''  said  the  captain,  generously, 
"you  thought  me  a  bit  crabbed  with  you, 
day  before  yesterday,  when  you  asked  me  a 
question.  So  I  was.  A  man  don't  like  to 
be  catechised  in  that  way." 

"  I  most  sincerely  apologize,  captain.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  such  a  landlubber  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  behave  as  a  gentleman  on 
board  ship." 


"Stow  that,  Mr.  Lyte,"  the  captain  re^ 
plied.  "  It  strikes  me  you  won't  act  other- 
wise than  gentleman-like  at  sea  or  on  land, 
/may  not  be  exactly  a  gentleman  myself 
but  I  know  one  when  I  come  across  him, 
and—" 

"  Pray  ttow  tkatf  captain,"  Lyte  broke  in ; 
"you  surely  can  not  take  me  for  a  sham 
swell.  I  work  for  my  living  almost  as  hard 
as  you  do,  and  never  hope  to  travel  with  a 
better  gentleman  than  you  are." 

"  I  know  something  about  you  from  Messrs. 
Dearborn,"  M'Leod  rejoined ;  "  and  my  own 
wife's  brother  is  a  fellow  of  one  of  those  col- 
leges, though  not  half  the  man  you  are.  I 
ought  not  to  have  cut  up  rough  with  yon 
the  other  day.  I  can  remember  many  a 
time  asking  my  brother-in-law  questiona 
about  his  colleges  and  colleagues,  and  think- 
ing him  a  very  little-minded  man  for  seem- 
ing  a  bit  impatient  with  me  because  I  pushed 
him  with  questions  on  what  was  A  B  C  to 
him,  but  Greek  to  me.  The  truth  is,  I'm  a 
kinder  put  out  with  this  overlading  of  the 
ship.  It  was  done  against  my  Judgment, 
and  ain't  doing  Justice  to  me  nor  the  ship." 

"I  take  what  you  say  as  a  generous  ex- 
pression of  good-will  and  confidence,"  said 
Lyte ;  "  and  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  it  to  proof,  I  hope  you'll  find  me 
worthy  of  it." 

"Well,  Mr.  Lyte,  there's  no  saying  what 
may  happen,"  the  captain  replied,  some- 
what moodily ;  and  then  repeated, "  there's 
no  saying  what  may  happen.  Things  don't 
look  so  ^p-shape  as  I  could  wish.  But  I 
have  a  rare  good  ship's  company.  The  three 
m/ites,  boatswain,  carpenter,  two  boys,  and 
four  able  seamen  have  stuck  by  me  for  these 
ten  or  twelve  voyages."  Then  turning 
sharply  on  the  passenger,  and  betraying  a 
remarkable  mixture  of  resolution  and  hesi- 
tation in  his  keen  black  eyes,  MOlieod  sud- 
denly asked, "  Do  you  hear  them  growling  at 
aU  T"  . 

For  a  few  moments  Lyte  hesitated,  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  probably  those  few  mo* 
ments  were  sufficient  to  convey  an  unspoken 
affirmative  to  the  skipper's  ready  appre- 
hension. But  stUl  he  waited  as  if  for  an 
answer,  to  prove  his  man ;  and  Lyte  said, 
meeting  his  eyes  calmly  and  firmly, "  I  don't 
walk  abbut  your  deck  eavesdropping,  Mr. 
Mlreod ;  but  I  don't  mind  saying  that  since 
/  have  seen  how  deep  the  ship  is  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  how  stubborn  to  her  helm,  I  have 
regretted  being  your  guest,  for  /  have  an 
object  in  reading  home." 

"  So  have  I,  Lyte,"  said  the  honest  sea- 
man, again  laying  the  heavy  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  "  I  have  a  wife  and  a  little  girl 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  I  should  be  loath 
to  leave  them  for  good  and  all.  Come  down 
to  my  cabin  and  have  a  quiet  glass  with 


me. 


n 


And  down  the  two  veterans,  the  sturdy 
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sailor  and  no  leas  stnrdy  landsman,  went. 
Before  they  parted  that  night  the  latter  un- 
derstood something  about  "  wheat  in  balk" 
and  its  disadyantages,  or  rather  the  disad- 
vantages of  those  who  carried  it  beneath 
their  feet  as  cargo.  Unlike  wheat  in  sacks, 
which  retained  its  position  however  the  ship 
might  lurch,  ''  wheat  in  bulk"  was  apt  to 
shift  to  starboard  or  to  larboard  in  some  sud- 
den lurch,  when  its  own  mass  and  weight 
would  force  it  to  mainfjtln  that  new  level, 
so  hostile  to  the  well-being  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  lay,  like  an  imperfectly  digested 
repast  in  the  abdomen  of  a  suffering  giant. 
But  if  the  vessel  should  admit  an  insidious 
rivulet  of  water  through  one  of  its  thousand 
seams,  this  horrible  mass  would  swell  and 
swell,  still  refusing  to  move,  but  distending 
its  awful  bulk  until  the  sides  of  the  doomed 
ship  (forced  open  from  within)  gaped  wider 
and  wider  to  receive  the  all-devburing  ocean. 
Mr.  Lyte  had  also  learned  why  American 
clocks  should  be  placed  between  decks  in- 
stead of  in  the  hold,  and  how  it  was  that  an 
officer  who  was  piut  owner  of  the  ship  he 
commanded  was  unable  to  control  the  ton- 
nage of  her  cargo.  But  beyond  and  even 
below  these  mysteries  he  reluctantly  discov- 
ered that  his  honest  captain  was  a  secret 
devotee  of  Bacchus. 

At  midnight,  when  the  watches  changed, 
Mlieod  went  on  deck  for  a  few  minutes 
to  leave  his  orders  with  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  and  Mr.  Lyte  ran  the  gantlet  of  the 
scudding  spray  which  swept  the  main-deck, 
making  his  way  forward  to  smoke  his  last 
pipe  on  the  forecastle  with  the  man  "on 
the  look-out."  A  certain  delicacy  of  feeling 
prevented  him  from  even  allowing  further 
conversation  on  tiie  subject  of  their  com- 
mon danger ;  and  when  the  genuine  British 
growler  manifested  itself  in  his  companion, 
Mr.  Lyte  cut  him  short,  saying,  "  Tou  ought 
to  have  protested  before  she  sailed  if  you 
saw  any  thing  wrong.  The  best  thing  to 
be  done  now  is  for  us  all  to  pull  together, 
and  if  any  thing  does  go  wrong,  to  pull  it 
right  again."  "Old  Blowhard,"  as  this 
look-out  man  was  denominated,  stared  at 
Mb  companion  in  the  dim  moonlight  with  a 
puzzled  wonder,  until,  as  they  approached 
the  after  limit  of  the  forecastle  in  their  short 
promenade,  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship  on 
her  weather  quarter,  shaking  her  from  stem 
to  stem,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
crest  lashed  both  their  faces  with  its  briny 
scourge,  blinding  them  to  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  which 
they  immediately  recognized  by  clutching 
hold  of  the  nearest  rope  and  crouching  till 
the  shock  had  subsided. 

"  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  odU 
thai  /"  retorted  Mr.  Blowhard,  as  if  Lyte  had 
previously  been  naming  all  the  aniTnals  in 
Noah^s  ark. 

"  Tou  have  more  experience  of  foul  weath- 


er than  I  have.   What  do  yo«  coll  it  Tasked 
the  landsman. 

"Foul  weather  and  foul  play  I  Them's 
what  I  call  it.  And  d  d  bad  steerin'  too, 
gettin'  her  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  like 
that." 

"  I  could  have  told  that  Mr.  Grays  was 
not  at  the  wheel  myself;  but  what  do  you 
mean  by  'foul  playf  We're  all  on  boaid 
the  same  ship." 

"  But  the  houmen  am%^  bellowed  Mr.  Blow- 
hard.  "  They  gammons  a  man  into  signing 
articles  for  the  return  voyage,  and  then  loads 
her  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  come  home 
in  Febru-airy  ocroet  the  o-cean." 

"But  the  captain's  on  board,"  the  passen- 
ger mildly  remonstrated. 

"I  didn't  say  as  he  wam't,"  savagely  i^ 
torted  the  mariner.  "  Though  he  is  a  fifth- 
part  howner.  The  ship's  insured.  The  car- 
go's insured.  .fi(0'«  insured.  And  what's  more, 
he  lushes  within  a  hinch !"  By  which  lat- 
ter laconic  form  of  words  the  seaman  mere- 
ly expressed  his  recognition  of  the  dismal 
foot  which  Mr.  Lyte  had  already  been  con- 
strained to  admit.  So  they  parted  in  mel- 
ancholy concord,  and  with  mutual  respect. 

The  AdHaliic  being  on  the  port  or  larboard 
tack,  Mr.  Lyte's  cabin  being  on  the  larboard 
side  of  the  ship,  and  his  berth  on  the  same 
side  of  his  cabin,  he  was  liable  literally  to 
tumble  out  of  bed  if  the  ship  should  lean 
overmuch  to  leeward,  or  particularly  if  she 
should  lurch  suddenly  in  that  direction,  es- 
pecially as  the  steward  in  his  hospitable 
zeal  had  accommodated  the  guest  with  two 
thick  mattresses,  thus  raising  his  recumbent 
body  almost  to  a  level  with  the  summit  of 
his  bed-board.  Aa  yet,  however,  the  ship, 
with  a  strong  breeze,  rising  at  times  to  half 
a  gale,  abeam,  i,  e.,  at  right  angles  to  her 
course,  had  sped  migestically  on  her  way, 
deviating  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  but  little  until  this  evening.  The  mer- 
cury, however,  had  been  going  steadily  down 
for  twelve  hours  or  more ;  and  though  the 
pale  moon  was  doing  her  best  to  illuminate 
the  shroud  of  mist  which  hung  over  the  sea^ 
other  indications  of  a  coming  storm  were 
not  wanting  to  an  observant  eye.  "Tuck 
yourself  in  tight;  youll  have  a  bit  of  a 
roU  before  morning,  if  I'm  not  mistaken," 
the  captain  had  said  to  him  when  they 
parted.  But  Bedford  Lyte  was  accustomed 
to  inconvenience,  and  only  thought  about 
storms  and  tempests  as  the  possible  means 
of  delaying  his  arrival  at  an  English  port. 
If  only  the  gale  were  favorable,  it  might 
blow,  so  feu*  OS  he  cared,  until  their  balance 
of  life  or  death  should  hang  poised  in  the 
crest  of  every  billow,  so  long  as  they  could 
only  nm  before  it,  fly  before  it,  outstrip  the 
fastest  mail  steamer,  and  distance  the  very 
sea-birds  in  their  flight.  The  only  thing 
he  dreaded  was  heaving  to  and  consequent 
delay. 
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The  lftn^i|fnji.ii  had  tacked  himself  tightly 
in,  and  was  by  the  exercise  of  a  strong  ef- 
fort gradually  falling  into  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus, when  he  suddenly  became  conscious 
of  a  very  different  faU.  Howeyer  it  may 
have  happened,  he  was  involved,  head-fore- 
most, like  a  netted  lion,  among  the  legs  and 
lashings  of  the  long  cuddy  table,  and  the 
door  of  his  own  cabin  was  playing  a  tattoo 
on  the  calves  of  his  legs,  which  protruded 
across  the  space  between  the  table  andr  the 
bulk-head. 

Crawling  back  again  ignominiously  to  his 
retreat,  and  relighting  his  swinging  lamp, 
Mr.  Lyte  took  Frank  Browne's  last  letter 
from  the  pocket  of  his  pilot  coat,  and  spent 
a  restless  hour  in  reading  it  and  poring  over 
its  contents.  Fool  that  he  was  not  to  have 
left  America  two  days  before  by  the  AspanOy 
that  fast  mail-boat  which  always  accom- 
plished the  voyage  in  twelve  days,  some- 
times in  ten ! 

The  letter  certainly  contained  much  to 
distress  him ;  and  now  that  he  came  to  look 
at  it  calmly,  as  he  said  to  himself,  but  really 
lees  calmly  than  before,  he  was  amazed  at 
the  frivolity  which  had  beset  him  in  New 
York,  and  had  induced  him  to  let  the  Aspasia 
sail  without  him.  Then  his  eye  turned  to 
the  innocent  cause  of  that  delay  with  anger : 
perhaps  the  first  time  he  had  so  looked  upon 
it  during  all  those  years.  And  now  the  age 
and  in&rmity,  the  unwavering  fidelity  and 
constant  love,  of  the  little  creature  disarmed 
his  wrath,  as  it  stood  roosting  on  one  leg  in 
its  ridiculous  manner,  with  head  tmder  its 
wing,  like  a  ball  of  fluff,  on  the  rail  which 
supported  the  curtain  of  his  berth. 

**  Poor  little  Tom  P  he  exclaimed,  relent- 
ing. "  True  friend  and  faithful  companion  I 
And  never  played  me  a  trick  before  in  all 
my  wanderings.  He  is  getting  old  and  stu- 
pid ;  and  the  multitude  of  the  windows,  all 
so  exactly  alike,  in  the  hotel  coi^fdsed  him. 
No  doubt  he  flew  to  a  hundred  wrong  ones 
in  succession,  and  found  them  shut,  or  saw 
strange  faces  within,  and  went  back  discon- 
solately to  those  bleak  skeletons  of  trees, 
where  he  would  have  died  if  I  had  left  him. 
Perhaps  the  climate  of  Mexico  has  affected 
his  brain.    Never  mind,  Tommy  t 

**'Yon  and  I  are  old: 
Old  age  hath  yet  hJla  honor  and  his  toQ: 
Death  doaee  alL'" 

Remarkable  and  almost  superstitious  as 
his  trust  in  the  bird's  preternatural  instincts 
had  hitherto  been,  it  did  not  once  occur  to 
him  now  that  any  benefit  should  accrue  to 
him  from  having  missed  the  steam-ship  and 
sailed  in  this  hiJf-doomed  Adriatic  On  the 
contrary,  each  time  he  read  and  re-read 
Frank's  letter  he  regretted  the  delay  more 
and  more,  and  cursed  his  own  carelessness 
for  letting  the  bird  fly  cut  of  window  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  city,  and  from  such  a  dif- 
ficult window  to  distinguish  among  others. 


But  before  looking  over  the  distressed 
passenger's  shoulder  and  reading  his  letter, 
we  must  flit  to  other  scenes  and  incidents 
of  an  earlier  date. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

HDCl   WHY,  HIMl 

For  a  long  time  past  there  had  no  lon- 
ger been  any  unpleasantness  between  the 
Brownes  of  Pedlington  and  Bedford  Lyte, 
as  the  possessor  of  that  once-hated  name. 
To  tell  how  this  happy  reconciliation  came 
about  is  our  present  office.  That  epileptic 
attack  which  broke  down  the  resistance 
of  the  sturdy  old  lawyer  on  a  certain 
Christmas-day  spme  five  years  ago  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  terrible  prostration  which  at 
first  affected,  or  seemed  to  affect,  mind  and 
body.  The  doctors  (and  we  may  be  sure 
that  plenty  of  these  learned  wights  attend- 
ed his  temporary  couch  in  Dover)  were  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  this  was  likely  to 
result  either  in  a  very  alarming  crisis  or  in 
an  ultimate  tendency  to  yield  to  a  very  ju- 
dicious and  energetic  treatment  extending 
over  a  period  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 
A  tremendous  gun  of  the  largest  calibre 
was  telegraphed  for.  He  came  from  the 
metropolis,  and  was,  Frank  declared,  only 
distinguishable  from  the  Pedlington  and 
Dover  authorities  by  the  superior  ticking 
of  his  pocket  chronometer,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  a  complete  system  of  second- 
hands,  and  fingers  indicating  fractions  of 
seconds.  After  a  profound  and  costly  con- 
sultation these  magicians  declined  to  state 
which  of  the  above  results  would  super- 
vene, or  how  soon,  or  even  whether  either 
of  these  results,  or  any  thing  else,  would 
certainly  ensue.  But  the  doctor  with  the 
great  watch  and  the  fabulous  fee  hinted 
to  Frank  that  he  would  be  unwise  to  neg- 
lect any  little  documentary  arrangements 
(usual  in  such  cases)  while  the  patient  re- 
tained some  use  of  his  mental  faculties  and 
right  arm. 

Thereupon  all  the  Brownes  were  sum- 
moned, by  telegraph  and  otherwise,  and, 
as  the  custom  of  their  family  is  when  any 
member  of  it  is  about  to  die,  assembled 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  county,  from 
the  hiUs  of  Surrey  and  the  downs  of  Sussex. 
They  came  from  Pedlington,  frt>m  Brown- 
leigh,  fr^m  Farfield,  from  liddenden  and 
Benterden  and  the  remoter  regions,  until 
every  bedroom  in  the  old  Castife  Hotel  at 
Dover  was  engaged  for  a  Mr.  Browne.  The 
reader  will  understand  that  these  good  old- 
fashioned  Tory  families  still  patronize  "  The 
Castle."  The  pew  and  meretricious  "  Lord 
Warden  Hotel"  is  for  your  traveling  Amer- 
icans, Russians,  and  Frenchmen,  or  meio 
English  waifis  and  strays. 
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So  about  a  baker's  dozen  of  far-off  cous- 
ins, including  Uncle  Robert,  the  head  of  the 
family,  from  Brownleigh,  sat  down  lugubri- 
ously to  greasy  mutton-chops  and  damp  po- 
tatoes at  the  common  table  in  the  frouzy 
old  respectable  coffee-room.  I  say  lugubri- 
ously, although  a  grim  hilarity  usually  pre- 
Tails  on  these  occasions,  becanse  a  deadly 
feud  existed  and  almost  raged  between  ey- 
ery  member  of  this  affectionate  group.  Rob* 
ert  Browne,  Esquire,  of  Brownleigh,  had  es- 
pecially infuriated  each  one  of  his  connec- 
tions and  relatives,  remote  or  near,  by  char- 
ging his  estate  in  order  to  bestow  upon 
tiiat  insidious  warrior,  Robert  Browne  jun- 
ior, a  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  her  Migea- 
ty's  — th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  an  annuity 
of  £200  per  ftnunm.  One  Mr.  Browne,  a 
lawyer  from  Tiddenden,  devoured  all  his 
smoky  mutton  without  salt  because  the 
waiter  had  placed  the  salt-cellar  near  an 
obnoxious  young  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Tim- 
othy Browne,  from  Benterden.  Not  even 
about  the  weather  would  they  converse,  al- 
though it  happened  to  be  execrable,  and 
they  were  all  damp ;  and  the  waiter,  who 
was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  each  one 
of  them  severally,  made  two  or  three  feeble 
attcynpts  to  kindle  a  glimmer  of  intercourse 
on  this  pleasing  topic.  The  ferocious  dig- 
nity with  which  the  youthfhl  ecclesiastic 
said  his  ''grace  before  meat/'  alone,  and 
standing  with  folded  palms,  seeing  that  all 
the  others  fell  to  unceremoniously  (which 
they  only  did  to  annoy  him,  each  being  ac- 
customed on  other  occasions  to  the  same 
ceremony),  was  a  study  worthy  of  Hogarth. 

After  this  dismal  repast  they  each  went 
in  turn,  glided  into  the  dark  chamber, 
stared  at  their  dying  relative,  took  up  his 
unresisting  hand,  held  it  for  a  moment, 
then  dropped  it  like  a  hot  potato,  and 
shuffled  out  of  the  room  with  an  awkward 
and  guilty  aspect,  as  if  each  one  had  surrep- 
titiously pocketed  a  silver  spoon.  It  had 
been  stipulated  by  Mrs.  Browne  beforehand 
that  not  a  word  should  be  spoken.  He  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  she  said ;  the 
fjEMt  being  that  he  had  quarreled  with  every 
one  of  them  except  Uncle  Robert,  to  whom 
alone  he  now  gave  his  blessing,  calling  him 
a  ''  dear  fellow."  The  honest  elder  brother 
shed  a  tear  as  he  dropped  the  hand,  but 
none  the  less  looked  guilty  and  uneasy  as 
he  left  the  audience  chamber.  One  excep- 
tion to  the  general  behavior  shone  out  in 
the  case  of  the  young  clergyman.  Long- 
coated,  severe-cravatted,  smug,  prim,  sleek, 
and  carrying  a  book  with  a  gilt  cross  upon 
it,  he  commenced  a  pious  address  to  his  dy- 
ing uncle. 

''Take  him  away,"  gently  observed  the 
invalid,  turning  to  the  walL  "Take  him 
away.  I  never  could  bear  the  sight  of 
him." 

And  Mrs.  Browne  led  him  out,  dimly  con- 


scious that  he  was  alluding  to  pearls  and 
a  quadruped  not  fScunous  for  cleanliness  or 
gratitude. 

These  were  Walter  Browne's  funeral  ob- 
sequies. Tet  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  not 
one  of  these  gentlemen  expected  a  shilling 
from  him.  Amiable  and  affectionate  each 
in  his  own  household,  it  was  the  habit  of 
the  family  to  quarrel  among  its  remoter 
members  during  life,  and  at  the  portal  of 
death  to  draw  a  veil  moumfhUy  over  the 
preceding  disagreement. 

The  good  man  had  long  ago  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  worldly 
affairs.  As  every  wise  man  does,  he  made 
his  last  will  and  testament  when  sound  in 
body  and  clear  in  brain.  So  strongly  did 
he  feel  this  duty  that  not  even  the  severe 
calamity  which  had  befallen  Blanche  would 
induce  him  to  meddle  with  a  will  once  made. 
No  codicils  for  him,  or  chancery  suits  for  his 
family.  Let  Blanche  live  with  her  mother. 
Let  Frank  save  a  remnant  of  her  fortone  if 
possible.  If  not,  let  it  be.  By  no  means 
let  Frank  prosecute  that  scoundrel  George 
Bally.  His  sin  would  find  him  out;  and 
probably  Blanche  would  forgive  him  in  the 
end,  if  the  man  had  ever  loved  her  at  all,  or 
she  him.  These  were  some  of  Mr.  Browne's 
funeral  observations.    But  not  alL 

Calling  the  funily  whose  acquaintance 
we  have  made  in  their  native  town  round 
his  bedside,  he  said:  "There  is  one  repara- 
tion I  would  make  before  I  leave  a  world  of 
blunders,  of  lies,  of  trost  and  distrust  alike 
misplaced.  I  wish  every  member  of  my 
own  family  now  present  to  join  in  this  sol- 
emn act  of  justice." 

Janet  here  crept  to  his  side,  knelt  down, 
and  seized  his  pale  hand.  Mrs.  Browne,  who 
was  sitting  there,  made  way  for  her,  still 
bending  over  her  child  and  her  husband's 
hand. 

"A  noble  young  man,"  Mr.  Browne  went 
on,  "has  been  calumniated  to  us  by  one 
whom  I  would  speak  of  more  severely  if 
Blanche  had  not  already  suffered  unjustly. 
Bedford  Lyte,  whose  name  I  forbade  in  my 
house  for  twelve  years,  was  utterly  misrep- 
resented to  us,  he  and  his  conduct,  by  Geoige 
Baily." 

How  Janet  squeezed  and  kissed  that  pale 
hand,  and  how  Frank's  and  Albert's  eye- 
brows went  up  and  up,  for  neither  of  the 
young  men  knew  yet  who  Mr.  Lane  was. 

Mr.  Browne  continued :  "  I  have,  thank 
God,  been  able  to  sift  the  matter  before  I 
die.  Your  mother  has  in  her  desk  Lady 
Balbry's  written  admission  that  her  son,  Sir 
Thomas,  ruined  that  poor  girl  who  visited 
us  once,  and  whom  Captain  Lyte  allowed 
us  to  call  Eleanor  Baily — ^for  shame  to  his 
memory  I" 

Now  Albert's  forehead  threatened  entire- 
ly to  disappear,  so  high  did  his  scanty  eye- 
brows ascend  to  his  glossy  polL 
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''  She  was,"  reeamed  the  sick  man,  "  a 
prenuptial  child  of  poor  Mrs.  Baily." 

If  he  had  said  Poluphloislxno  Thala8se8f 
Janet  would  have  had  quite  as  distinct  an 
apprehension  of  his  meaning.  All  she  knew 
or  cared  to  know  (and  it  was  already  in- 
tuitively known)  was  that  her  lover  was 
going  to  be  justified. 

"  Bedford  Lyte,  poor  fellow,"  Mr.  Browne 
resumed,  "  did  actually  kill  Sir  Thomas  Bal- 
bry  for  ruining  that  girL  But  in  the  mean 
time — do  you  understand  me,  Frank? — ^I  say, 
between  the  baronet's  villainy  to  the  girl, 
and  his  being  killed  by  Bedford  Lyte,  the 
young  man  had  been  most  basely  tricked 
into  marrying  the  girl  himself." 

The  stout  old  Briton  fell  back  exhausted 
here ;  and  though  the  great  revelation  had 
not  come,  a  kind  of  prescience,  or  at  least 
premonition  of  it,  was  breaking  upon  them 
all.  Although  Janet  was  no  more  enlight- 
ened than  the  rest,  her  behavior  seemed  to 
lead  to  a  true  solution  of  the  mys^ry.  Mrs. 
Browne  was  in  the  secret,  and  though  trem- 
bling for  her  husband,  was  anxious  to  see 
this  act  of  justice  accomplished.  She  pre- 
sented him  with  a  Wine-glassful  of  strong 
beef  tea,  and  then  another  of  port-wine,  aft- 
er which  he  resumed : 

"  If  that  wretched  girl  is  living,  I  say  with 
sorrow  she  is  still  his  lawful  wife." 

Here  Albert,  taking  advantage  of  another 
pause  induced  by  his  father's  weakness,  sol- 
emnly interposed:  "Frank  and  Robert" — 
for  the  Marauder  was  there,  but  so  depressed 
and  subdued  in  the  presence  of  this  sorrow 
that  all  his  vivacity  was  gone — "  Frank  and 
Robert,  what  did  I  say  f  Wrong  there  was. 
Why  shottld  ufe  put  it  all  into  one  soaU  f  And 
again,  /  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  eieter  of  mine 
as  easy  voith  gentlemen  as  Miss  Baity  was.  Now 
you  see.  Who  was  right  f"  But  neither  of 
his  former  antagonists  cared  now  to  enter 
into  the  lists  with  Albert. 

Mr.  Browne  continued:  "This  brave  and 
generous  though  foolish  youth  has  grown 
up  a  brave,  generous,  and  foolish  man.  Less 
than  a  month  ago,  George  Baily,  who  when 
a  mere  lad  had  entered  into  this  vile  plot 
with  his  father,  produced  wha^  they  had  se- 
creted from  the  captain,  namely,  a  rescript 
of  General  Lyte's  will,  perfect  and  perfectly 
executed.  He  offered  this  to  Bedford  Lyte 
for  a  price.  The  young  man  chastised  him 
in  the  presence  of  a  servant,  and  destroyed 
this  indisputable  will,  by  which  he  knew 
himself  his  grandfather's  heir,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  persons.  By  that  act,  Janet, 
my  dear,  this  young  man,  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  has  lawfully  given  you  of  his  own 
free-will  that  which  Captain  Lyte  only  gave 
you  unlawfrilly  on  his  death-bed.  I  object- 
ed to  the  first  bequest.  I  'always  disliked 
Captain  Lyte's  wilL  This  gift  I  can  not 
cavil  at.  The  young  man  is  very  noble — 
very  noble  I" 


Poor  little  Janet,  still  kneeling  dejectedly 
at  her  father's  bedside  and  holding  his  hand, 
in  which  from  time  to  time  she  burled  her 
face,  saw  not  whither  all  this  mystery  was 
tending.  "I  always  knew  he  must  be  a 
duck,"  she  sobbed — "  a  real  duck !  But,  all 
the  same,  I  shall  give  him  back  his  fortune 
when  I  oome  of  age." 

A  faint  smile  again  played  over  the  dying 
man's  face.  He  took  his  hand  from  hers, 
and  laid  it  gently  on  the  beautifid  head 
nestling  at  his  side,  on  which  a  furtive  glim- 
mer of  sunshine  played  and  reminded  him 
of  the  glad  old  days  of  Pedlington. 

Again  speaking,  with  the  light  of  that 
smile  on  his  face,  he  said,  "  Tou  won't  beat 
that  man  in  generosity,  my  Janet ;  but  come 
now  quickly,  for  I  am  weary:  who  do  you 
think  Mr,  Lane  is  f" 

This  question  fell  literally  like  a  thunder^ 
bolt  at  the  feet  of  all  present.  Doubtless 
mysterious  combinations  and  coincidences 
had  begun  to  direct  their  thoughts  in  the 
right  groove.  But  not  one  present  except 
his  wife  really  knew  or  was  prepared  to  di- 
vine the  old  man's  secret.  He  looked  round 
at  them  all  with  a  more  benignant  and  joy- 
ous smile  than  they  remembered  even  in  his 
day  of  health  and  strength.  Only  Al|)ert 
had  already  suspected  the  truth,  and  then 
abandoned  it  in  bewilderment. 

"Him I"  cried  Janet  at  last,  defiant  of 
Lindley  Murray,  and  starting  up  with 
blushing  cheeks  and  flashing  sapphire  eyes. 
"  Him  !  Why,  him,  of  course  I"  Then  she 
knelt  down  again,  coaxing  her  father's  poor 
pallid  hand. 

Mrs.  Browne  patted  her  comely,  shapely 
head^  decked  with  its  masses  of  loose  golden 
hair. 

"Oh,  the  wicked  Tulip r  Nelly  softly  ex- 
claimed. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE    LAST  FEATHER. 

There  was  much  sweetness  at  that  time 
to  temper  the  bitter  of  Janet's  trial;  yet 
when  we  recollect  that  though  a  just  and 
honest  man,  utterly  above  fraud  or  chican- 
ery, and  steering  his  stubborn  way  as  well 
as  he  knew  how  through  the  shoals  of  life, 
Mr.  Browne  had  systematically  indulged  his 
daughters,  and  while  sneering  at  any  enthu- 
siastic occupation  fot  girls,  had  encouraged 
them  both  with  purse  and  countenance  in 
mere  pleasure-seeking  of  an  innocent  kind, 
it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  unjust  to  ex- 
pect on  her  part  any  matured  powers  of  en- 
durance or  self-control.  Puzzled  now  be- 
tween Mr.  Lane  and  Bedford  Lyte,  and  hav- 
ing a  profound  respect  for  the  man  whom 
she  knew  as  Mr.  Lane,  almost  independent- 
ly of  her  love  for  him,  and  quite  independ- 
ently of  what  she  had  recently  learned  of 
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Bedford  Lyte,  she  took  refiige  from  her  dif- 
ficulty in  calling  her  lover  "  Sir."  This  was 
all  arranged,  of  course,  in  her  secret  council- 
chamber,  and  there  adding  together  her  rea- 
sons to  respect  the  two  men,  to  love  the  for- 
mer (Mr.  Lane),  and  to  pity  the  latter  (Bed- 
ford Lyte),  she  achieyed  a  splendid  femi- 
nine ideal,  and  called  it  "  Sir."  There  was 
something  grotesquely  interesting  about 
this  innocent  and  lovely  girl.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  follow  up  this  brief  chronicle 
to  its  close  will  be  perhaps  more  interested 
in  her  and  in  her  fate  at  its  end  than  dur- 
ing its  earlier  stages,  and  will  wish  to  know 
somewhat  of  her  married  life.  But  before 
long  we  shall  find  her,  yielding  to  her  own 
ungovernable  impulses,  in  imminent  risk  of 
never  reaching  the  connubial  epoch. 

It  was  evident  enough  that  *'  Sir"  had  nev- 
er loved  any  one  but  her.  Having,  as  her 
most  truthful  father  said,  been  tricked  into 
marrying  that  wretched  Eleanor,  he  could 
not  now  get  rid  of  her.  Janet  well  under- 
stood that  a  man  of  delicate  feeling  would 
not  drag  a  woman  from  the  seclusion  of  a 
cloister  to  undergo  the  exposure  of  a  trial 
for  divorce.  "  Well,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I 
can  wait.  I  love  him.  I  adore  him.  My  no- 
ble, my  grenerous,  brave  Sir.  And  he  loves 
me.  *  He  was  dazzled  by  my  beauty !'  Oh, 
how  splendid!  Who  else  could  have  said 
any  thing  so  exquisite  f  I  could  die  when  I 
think  of  it.  Oh  I  oh!"  These  ecstasies, 
which  would  have  been  pretty  acting  if 
vented  in  public,  were  merely  Janet's  secret 
reveries. 

But  before  long  all  the  world  was  indig- 
nant with  Walter  Browne,  Esquire,  solicit- 
or, of  Pedlington;  especially  those  gentle- 
men who  had  secured  the  reversions  of  the 
clerkships  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  the 
Peddle  Navigation  Company,  to  the  Turn- 
pike Trust,  to  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
to  the  Peddleboume  Union,  and  to  the  Kent 
Conservative  Superior  Hop  Cultivation  As- 
sociation, all  of  which  Mr.  Browne  held,  and 
continued  to  hold,  though  Death  had  knock- 
ed at  his  door  with  bony  and  importunate 
knuckles,  and  though  (what  was  x>6rhaps 
quite  as  important)  Frank  Browne  had  calm- 
ly stated  that  all  the  clerkships  might  go  to 
— some  obscure  region — ^for  him.    • 

But  his  relations  were  even  more  infuri- 
ated, his  far-off  cousins,  and  remote  step- 
uncles  and  nephews,  who  had  eaten  the  dol- 
orous mutton  at  Dover,  "  the  funeral-baked 
meats"  of  anticipation.  After  collecting 
round  him  all  the  paraphernalia  of  death, 
robing  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  pomp  and 
panoply  of  coming  dissolution,  and  actually 
giving  a  death-bed  audience  to  his  kith  and 
kin,  this  old  violator  of  conservative  tra- 
ditions had  deliberately  convalesced,  and 
had  gone  back  to  his  clerkships  and  emolu- 
ments at  Pedlington  just  as  if  nothing  had 
^ppened.    Frank  went  so  far  as  to  inform 


Mr.  Lyte,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  that  a 
certain  great  London  physician's  watch  had 
left  off  ticking,  and  was  exx>ected  never  to 
tick  again,  when  its  proprietor  became  aware 
of  this  recovery.  Had  Mr.  Browne  only  le- 
mained  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  (let  us  say), 
or  imbecile  and  incapable,  or  paralytic  in 
one  side  and  a  portion  of  the  other,  or  given 
some  such  hostage  to  death  and  the  doctors, 
his  partial  recovery  would  have  been  en- 
durable. But  for  a  man  who  had  under- 
taken to  give  up  the  ghost  to  retain  it  in 
this  surreptitious  manner  was  contrary  to 
the  good  old  usages  of  conservative  society. 
Thus  a  Tory,  however  stanch,  may  outlive 
his  own  reputation.  Mr.  Walter  Browne, 
hitherto  unimpeachable,  was  now  a  renegade 
from  the  Tory  ranks  of  respectable  death  in 
the  command  of  a  Tory  doctor.  His  cous- 
in, the  surgeon  at  Farfield,  called  him  **  an 
old  body-snatcher."  The  severe  ecclesiastic 
dubbed  him  ''a  Lazarus."  And  even  his 
own  most  gentle  and  loving  wife  fancied 
that  he  had  outwitted  and  made  fools  of  a 
large  and  most  respectable  body  of  people. 
But  Frank,  to  his  infinite  credit,  laughed  all 
this  nonsense  to  scorn,  made  fiin  individu- 
ally and  collectively  of  the  whole  tribe,  and 
showed  that  some  petty  motive,  which  he 
ruthlessly  exposed  and  derided,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  peevishness  to  which  every 
one  except  honest  Uncle  Robert  and  their 
own  little  household  had  become  a  victim. 

Mr.  Browne's  recovery  might  have 
achieved  one  benefit  to  his  kith  and  kin. 
If  they  could  only  have  combined  and  con- 
sorted for  any  purpose  under  the  sun,  they 
would  now  have  done  so,  in  the  glow  of  their 
indignation,  to  abolish  forever  the  foolish 
custom  of  clustering  like  vultures  about  a 
dying  relative,  taking  up  a  sick  man's  hand 
and  dropping  it  as  if  it  were  a  hot  potato, 
and  then  sneaking  out  of  his  .presence  like 
petty  larcenists. 

Whatever  his  remoter  kindred  might  do 
or  leave  undone,  all  the  family  at  Pedling- 
ton returned  to  their  filial  allegiance,  and 
placed  Bedford  Lyte  (the  man  whom  they 
already  loved,  now  in  possession  of  a  name 
which  they  had  learned  to  dread)  upon  a 
pinnacle  of  love  and  esteem.  The  sad  feat- 
ure in  the  case  was  that  now,  for  these  five 
years,  he  never  would  come  near  them. 
Dr.  Phelps,  now  one  of  Mr.  Browne's  favor- 
ites, had  often  visited  him  at  Oxford,  and 
had  traveled  with  him  in  Euroi>e.  Captain 
Fuller,  who  had  sensibly  transferred  his  af- 
fections to  Nelly,  frequently  visited  Lyte  at 
Oxford,  and  received  him  at  Watermead. 
Frank  visited  him  twice,  at  long  intervals. 
Hubert  twice  at  shorter  intervals;  but  to 
Pedlington  he  never  came.  "  He  must  have 
heard  of  the  disease  among  the  tulip  bulbs  in 
Kent,"  said  Nelly.  Suns  set ;  moons  waned. 
The  former  rose,  the  latter  were  restored 
again,  as  the  poet  observes.    Then  it  all  hap- 
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pened  over  again  and  again.  At  last  the 
coarse  of  nature  waxed  exceedingly  monot- 
onoasy  and  the  social  order  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable  to  Janet.  She  had  no  work  to 
dq,  except  those  everlasting  gloves  and  shirt 
buttons  of  Frank's,  and  certain  pretty  little 
needle  tricks  that  will  not  occupy  the  heart 
or  mind.  She  could  not  (after  the  manner 
of  her  kind)  enjoy  from  time  to  time  the  in- 
nocent excitement  of  wondering,  before  a 
ball  or  picnic,  about  some  possible  lover,  and 
regulating  her  own  behavior  (real  or  imag- 
inary) toward  the  mysterious  inoannu.  Nor 
could  she,  as  an  honest  girl,  deliberately 
ogle,  entrap,  grab,  strangle,  and  scrunch  the 
bones  of  any  unsuspecting  lover,  as  a  spider 
uses  a  fly,  knowing  all  the  time  that  she 
could  award  him  no  other  treatment  when 
caught.  Novels  were  utterly  vapid  to  her 
perceptions  unless  they  portrayed  a  charac- 
ter like  her  "  Sir ;"  if  they  did  so,  it  drove 
her  mad  to  read  them.  And  how  could  she 
live  without  love,  now  that  love  had  so  ab- 
sorbed and  swallowed  up  her  former  life 
that  she  could  not  remember  it,  and  won- 
dered how  she  had  dragged  on  her  existence 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  without 
it  f  Yet  not  being  any  longer  able  to  live 
without  this  elixir  of  life,  how  was  the 
supply  of  it  to  be  maintained  within  her  f 
Would  love  continue  to  subsist  on  one  little 
recollection,  Uke  the  widow  on  her  cruse 
of  oil  ?  Alas !  alas !  The  cruet  was  already 
failing — had  failed  almost,  and  was  well- 
nigh  empty;  so  she  thought.  Her  heart 
was  heavy  and  weary  within  her,  and  sick 
with  hope  deferred  and  sore  with  vain  re- 
grets.      • 

To  see  Nelly  loving  and  loved,  as  she  did 
daily  now,  really  and  steadfastly  loved  by  a 
true  and  loyal  man  (though  she  had  reject- 
ed him  herself),  was  maddening.  Now  that 
Nelly  had  occupied  that  forlorn  fortress,  his 
heart,  she  was  almost  tempted  to  flirt  with 
Captain  Fuller  from  sheer  mischief  and  a 
splenetic  desire  to  inflict  a  wrong  upon  that 
obdurate  '^  Sir"  who  left  her  to  sufler  be- 
yond her  power  of  endurance,  to  wait  be- 
yond her  patience,  to  exhaust  her  fortitude, 
to  sin,  if  she  would,  without  a  word  of  com- 
fort, support,  or  counsel  from  his  lips.  And 
all  for  what  f  Some  sullen  ghost  of  barren 
honor,  some  verbal,  perhaps  legal,  bond  to 
one  whom  he  never  had  and  never  could  love. 
Oh,  how  she  would  like  to  get  at  that  cruel 
woman,  that  Eleanor,  and  stab  her  to  the 
heart !— drive  the  dagger  home,  as  she  had 
read  in  some  old  legend,  till  the  haft  struck 
against  her  ribs ! 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  times  she 
was  carried  away  by  a  passionate  desire  to 
commit  this  crime,  and  thought  herself  in 
serious  danger  of  yielding  to  the  temptation 
and  making  that  homicidal  expedition  to  the 
quaint  old  Belgian  city.  But  with  regard 
"  Bedford  Lyte,  she  so  longed  and  grew 


sick  of  vainly  longing  for  him  and  his  love 
that  after  two  years  of  it  she  would  assuredly 
have  thrown  patience  to  the  winds,  abandon- 
ed  all  conventional  restraints,  and  gone  to 
him,  had  she  not  too  clearly  foreseen  how  he 
would  act.  She  would  have  gone  to  him 
and  said,  '^  Here  I  am,  Sir.  Here  is  your  poor 
little  Janet,  to  whom  you  gave  a  fortune, 
but  whose  heart  you  took  away.  Only  let 
me  stay  and  be  near  you  always.  Do  not 
send  me  back.  Sir.'' 

Not  only  did  she  desire  to  do  this  foolish 
thing,  but  would  actually  have  done  it  had 
she  not  seen,  as  in  a  vision,  his  calm  relent- 
less frown,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  auger,  but 
still  immovable  even  by  her  tears  and  ca- 
joleries— had  she  not  heard,  as  in  a  tranoe,. 
his  voice  pronouncing  her  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment, which  would  then  have  been  irre- 
versible. He  would  have  taken  her  back,  a» 
cold  and  hard  as  a  statue  himself,  and  given 
her  up  to  humiliation  and  despair.  Yes,  he 
would  assuredly  give  her  up  and  banish  her 
forever  on  account  of  that  ghost  of  barren 
honor,  that  legal  fiction,  which  bound  him. 
to  a  woman  who  was  ^t  his  wife.  *^  For  I 
am  his  true  wife,"  she  would  aver  to  her  own 
heart,  ^^  in  virtue  of  this  love  that  I  bear  to 
him."  From  this  she  would  draw  some  com- 
fort. **  And  does  he  not  love  me  f '  she  would 
ask  herself.  "  Am  I  not  his  own  little  girl, 
to  whom  he  gave  this  splendid  fortune,  which. 
I  thought  so  little  of  before,  so  much  now  f 
He  would  not  give  it  to  any  one  else,  only 
to  me.  Twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds !  So  much !  why,  the  interest  alone 
is  four  hundred  and  six  pounds  five  shillings 
a  year,  and  I  have  already  saved  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  give  Nelly  when  she  is  mar- 
ried. He  gave  it  to  me.  He  loves  me.  I  heard 
him  say  so.  I  heard.  I  was  listening  at  the 
door."  Then  she  repeated  to  herself  those 
delicious  words  which  she  had  overheard  at 
the  door  of  Frank's  bedroouL  That  was  her 
one  luxury,  poor  little  innocent.  She  had 
not  even  the  green  cotton  umbrella  now. 
But  she  had  one  little  gift,'  only  one.  How 
she  4id  treasure  it !  in  what  a  system  of  baga 
it  dwelt !  First  leather  (chamois),  then  one 
of  silk,  then  holland,  double  and  wadded  be- 
tween,  then  velvet,  embroidered  and  fringed 
and  bea^d,  with  the  monogram  S.  J.  work- 
upon  it. 

Frank  had  been  spending  a  few  days  at 
Oxford  with  his  friend.  The  days,  few  in 
number,  were  past,  but  not  a  word  of  Janet 
had  been  spoken,  except  in  the  first  general 
inquiry  about  the  health  of  "  the  young  la- 
dies." Since  then  every  other  member  of 
the  Browne  family  had,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, come  on  the  iapia  and  been  talked  of, 
but  Frank  could  see  that  Janet  was  a  sealed 
book  in  the  memory  of  Lyte.  Just  as  they 
had  seated  themselves  in  the  carriage  which 
had  been  ordered  to  take  the  Adonis  with 
his  morocco  bags  and  valises,  his  canes  and 
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bis  traTeUng  -wrappers,  to  the  station,  Frank 
said,  in  his  nsnal  indifferent  drawl, "  Oh,  ah ! 
by-the-way,  Lyte,  I  forgot  that /eatr  tPItaUe, 
Could  yon  drive  me  past  a  perfdmer's  t  Jan- 
et wants  a  bottle  of  that  new  scent,  and  all 
the  places  in  London  will  be  closed  when  I 
pass  through  to-night." 

At  the  words  *^  Janet  wants,"  something 
inside  Bedford's  waistcoat  gave  snch  abound 
that  a  button  nearly  flew  off.  Before  Frank 
had  finished  his  argument,  Mr.  Lyte's  head 
and  shoulders  were  out  of  the  window.  In 
another  minute  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
he  sprang  out,  saying,  ^'  Sit  still  and  take 
care  of  the  traps.  I  won't  be  two  minutes." 
In  about  that  time  they  were  again  on  the 
move. 

"  Oh  yes.  Thank  you  very  much.  How 
much  was  it  1"  Frank  inquires. 

"Never  you  mind,"  said  Lyte,  abruptly. 
"  Qive  it  her  from  me.  Any  one  can  give  a 
lady  a  bottle  of  scent." 

"But  it  isn't  every  one  who  can,  and  I 
never  met  another  man  who  would,  give  a 
girl  a  nice  fortune ;  though  I  have  encoun- 
tered two  or  three  who  would  take  one  if 
they  could  get  it,  and  put  up  with  the  girl 
to  boot." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  which  Lyte 
had  received  that  the  Brownes  knew  of  his 
generosity  in  destroying  his  grandfather's 
will,  although  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
change  of  feeling  which  Mr.  Browne  had  ex- 
pressed toward  the  once  hated  Bedford  Lyte 
when  the  lawyer  was  supposed  to  be  dying. 
He  had  feared  that  any  snch  knowledge 
would  distress  them,  and  hoped  it  would 
never  reach  their  ears.  But  Frank  went  on 
ruthlessly:  "We  all  know  of  your  noble- 
hearted  generosity,  my  good  fellow,  and  re- 
pent the  cruel  ixgustice  we  had  formerly 
done  you.  But  you  will  do  me  the  Justice 
to  remember  how  heartily  I  wished  Mr.  Lane 
to  marry  Janet,  and  so  recover  the  fortune 
I  wanted  to  keep  from  Bedford  Lyte." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it  in  a  hurry." 

"And  I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  I  wish 
it  could  be  so  stilL  I  can  not  give  up  hope. 
Surely  you  could  get  a  divorce.  Janet  is 
the  same,  only  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
The  men  rave  about  her.  But  I  don't  want 
this  feeling  to  consume  her,  Lyte.  I  care 
more  for  Janet  than  the  money,  though 
you  may  think  me  mercenary." 

The  murder  was  out  now  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

"May  you  not  be  mistaken  about  her 
feeling  f"  asked  Lyte,  as  the  carriage  was 
checked  at  the  door  of  the  station. 

"  No.  She  teUs  me  a  good  deal,  and  I  see 
more." 

When  Frank  had  consigned  every  thing 
except  a  favorite  dressing-case  to  a  porter, 
and  taken  his  ticket,  Lyte  said,  eagerly, "  It 
must  be  starved  out,  Frank.  She  is  young, 
and  will  yet  form'  a  strong,  healthy  regard 


for  another  man.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
drag  (hot  poor  creahire  fit)m  the  privacy  of 
her  convent,  and  parade  her  old  shame  and 
misery  before  the  world.  And  if  that  were 
done,  I  could  not  marry.  Only  death  can 
sever  that  bond.  Give  Janet  that  bottle 
of  scent  from  yourself,  and  you  can  pay  me 
when  we  meet  again.  The  train  is  off  now. 
Good-by." 

Frank  was  borne  away  from  his  benefac- 
tor with  a  sore  heart  and  a  measure  of  an- 
ger in  it.  His  regard  for  Lyte  was  sincere, 
but  he  growled  at  him  as  a  Quixotic  pedant, 
not  being  able  to  rise  to  the  moral  level 
which  was  the  other  man's  natural  atmos- 
phere. That  little  bottle,  however,  was 
Janet's  treasure.  She  had  wheedled  the  se- 
cret out  of  Frank.  "  I  love  her,  I  love  her," 
the  dumb  bottle  seemed  to  say  whenever 

she  looked  at  it. 

«         «  *  *         *         « 

The  four  years  of  Lyte's  Oxford  career 
passed  quickly  enough  with  him,  though 
not  without  constant  effort,  as  time  will  pass 
to  a  man  with  manifold  and  absorbing  in- 
terests. It  must  be  a  very  different  thing 
to  be  a  young  lady  in  a  torpid  country  town. 
First  and  foremost  stood  his  intellectual 
struggle,  in  which  he  was  even  more  stren- 
uously engaged  than  those  who  saw  his  ex- 
terior calm  imagined  to  be  the  case.  This 
could  not  and  did  not  cure  him  of  love,  but 
was  so  exacting  to  his  powers  and  satisfy- 
ing to  that  love  of  confiict  and  excitement 
which  rules  within  a  strong  man  as  to  pre- 
clude all  danger  of  love-sickness.  Not  that 
the  possibility  of  love-sickness  was  abso- 
lutely removed  from  Lyte's  path,  as  he  would 
have  discovered  in  double-quick  time  had 
he  yielded  to  intellectual  languor.  Often 
in  those  sad,  silent,  solitary  night-watches, 
when  the  mind  of  a  man  strays  from  its 
nearer  interests  and  goes  back  pitifully  to 
those  dearer  ones  which  are  as  lost,  the  mem- 
ory of  Janet  Browne,  endued  with  that  ir- 
resistible fascination  which  had  mastered 
him  in  former  days,  came  and  stood  before 
him  in  all  its  old  power  of*  beauty  and 
sweetness.  Sooth  to  say,  at  those  times  the 
strong  man  was  nearly  overcome.  The  vis- 
ion would  appear  before  him  as  the  fair  girl 
herself  had  done  on  a  certain  night  in  the 
little  tea-room  during  her  mothers  evening 
party.  Silently  it  always  seemed  to  stand 
and  appeal  to  him  by  its  aspect.  Tet  did 
he  never  forget  that  her  voice  in  speaking 
was  low  and  sweet,  like  the  breath  of  sum- 
mer among  dewy  leaves.  But  with  all  his 
might  he  would  put  these  visions  away  from 
him,  and  force  his  mind  into  its  wonted 
groove,  and  urge  it  along  with  the  power 
of  his  trained  will,  untU  these  images  were 
chased  away  from  the  retina  of  his  imagi- 
nation and  the  danger  past.  How  differ- 
ent it  was  perforce  vrith  her! 

Then,  in  addition  to  his  studies,  and  in 
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wholesome  relief  of  the  strain  upon  his  men- 
tal faculties,  Bedford  Lyte  had  his  boating, 
swimming,  and  ronning  to  occupy  much 
time  and  attention,  to  call  into  action  and 
exx>end  much  superfluous  energy,  and  aflford 
a  usefuPyent  for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  dis- 
position. Being  a  large  and  powerful  man 
as  well  as  a  skillful  oarsman,  he  rowed  for 
the  first  year  as  No.  4  in  his  college  eight- 
oared  boat,  which  gained  seyeral  places  on 
the  river  during  the  college  races.  The  next 
year  he  was  picked  out  of  his  own  boat 
on  account  of  his  splendid  style  and  great 
strength  to  row  No.  4  in  the  second  univer- 
sity boat,  which  was  preparing  to  supple- 
ment any  gaps  in  the  first  boat,  then  train- 
ing for  the  great  race  with  Cambridge.  At 
first  he  declined  this  honor,  but,  being  press- 
ed, acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  Mends  mere- 
ly to  assist  in  perfecting  the  second  or  sub- 
sidiary boat.  At  the  same  time  he  positively 
asserted  that  in  no  case  would  he  join  the 
racing  crew.  After  about  four  weeks  of 
training,  however,  he  found  his  mind  rather 
invigorated  than  exhausted  by  the  severe 
physical  exercise  and  the  enforced  regular 
hours,  and  having  measured  out  his  book 
work,  and  found  that  he  could  do  as  much 
as  before,  ceded  that  point.  The  No.  4  orig- 
inally chosen  for  the  first  boat,  a  man  his 
equal  in  style  and  strength,  but  younger 
and  less  vigorous  in  constitution,  began  to 
spit  blood,  as  is  ofben  the  case  under  a  too 
severe  trial  of  the  powers  of  endurance.  So 
Bedford  Lyte  went  into  the  racing  crew, 
and  rowed  in  two  successive  years  in  the 
great  university  race  on  the  Thames. 

Being  thus  continually  in  good  bodily  con- 
dition, his  college  mates,  who  were  proud  of 
their  champion,  urged  him  to  enter  for  the 
university  athletic  sports,  in  which  he  more 
than  once  gained  distinction  for  himself  and 
them.  The  training  necessary  for  these  ex- 
ploits, which  occasionally  proves  too  severe 
for  a  minor,  whose  vital  energy  may  not  be 
equal  to  his  muscular  strength,  was  really 
of  permanent  service  to  Lyte  both  intel- 
lectually and  physically.  It  obliged  him  to 
abandon  that  pernicious  habit  of  working 
at  night  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  ha- 
bituated him  to  a  simple  regular  dietetic 
flystem,  besides  endowing  him  with  a  hearty 
and  unfailing  appetite.  All  these  things  are 
inimical  to  any  excesses  of  a  fertile  imagi- 
nation. 

But  we  should  hardly  have  entered  so  ful- 
ly into  these  retrospective  details  were  it  not 
that  these  distinctions,  even  more  perhaps 
than  the  academical  honors  gained  by  her 
hero,  brought  the  name  of  Bedford  Lyte  in 
all  its  glory  so  continually  before  Janet  as 
to  keep  her  in  a  kind  of  intermittent  fever 
of  enthusiasm  and  susi>ense.  For  Weeks  be- 
fore a  university  boat-race  she  would  wear 
nothing  but  Oxford  blue.  Before  the  great 
event  came  off  she  could  have  laid  violent 


hands  on  any  person  who  sported  the  paler 
(Cambridge)  hue.  After  each  of  her  hero's 
victories  she  would  subside  into  a  week's 
delicious  serenity,  and  take  to  her  bosom 
any  acquaintance  who  had  been  interested 
in  the  losing  boat.  She  made  Frank  sub- 
scribe to  the  Oxford  Chronidle,  from  which 
paper  and  from  the  Times  she  would  cut  out 
every  paragraph  which  chronicled  the  name 
and  achievements  of  her  lover.  Though  ter- 
ribly Jealous  of  all  these  pursuits,  which  she 
was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  must  keep 
his  faculties  pretty  w^ll  occupied  without 
hankering  after  her,  yet  she  gloried  in  his 
triumphs  a  thousand  times  more  than  if 
they  had  been  her  own,  and  would  go  and 
sit  with  poor  old  Graves  (who  was  failing 
fast,  having  received  his  death-blow  fit>m 
the  opening  and  consecration  of  the  Ped- 
lington  Cemetery),  to  whom  she  would  ex- 
plain as  well  as  she  could  the  meaning  of  it 
all,  and  upon  whom  she  bestowed  enough 
tobacco  to  last  him  for  another  threescore 
years  and  ten. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out  nohow,"  Tobias  would 
say,  when  his  bewildering  little  visitor  had 
taken  herself  offl  **  She  carries  on  as  if  mas- 
ter had  given  up  his  learning  and  turned 
waterman.  And  this  'ere  baccy  ain't  like 
what  master's  baccy  was.  Times  is  sadly 
altered." 

But  for  Janet,  whatever  "Sir"  did  was 
glorious  and  splendid  in  her  eyes,  though 
the  doing  it  might  weaken  her  hold  upon 
his  memory.  She  literally  despised  aU  other 
men  in  her  mental  comparison  of  them  with 
him,  and  believed  him  to  be  the  most  pro- 
found scholar  and  peerless  Paladin  who  ever 
dazzled  a  benighted  world.  Moreover — and 
this  was  the  most  delicious  assurance  of  aU 
— she  knew  that  if  he  was,  in  his  romantic 
sense  of  honor,  depriving  her  even  of  his 
friendship  and  fraternal  regard,  it  was  not 
because  any  other  girl  had  fascinated  or 
could  fascinate  him.  Of  this  she  was  abso- 
lutely certain.  He  only  kept  away  because 
her  spell  upon  him  was  too  potent,  because 
he  was  afraid  of  loving  her  "  not  wisely,  but 
too  welL" 

Before  every  long  vacation  and  every 
Christmas  vacation  went  forth  a  kind  and 
friendly  invitation  frt>m  the  Brownes  of 
Pedlington  to  the  Oxford  student.  Tet  he 
never  came.  Frank  went  to  him  twice  dur- 
ing those  four  years,  Hubert  went  to  him 
twice,  and  each  brought  back  little  crumbs 
of  comfort  for  Janet.  She  had  formed  quite 
an  attachment  for  Dr.  Phelps,  too,  and  that 
genius  contrived  to  impart  some  morsels  of 
gratification  and  relief  to  her  weary  spirit. 
Just  after  passing  his  Sandhurst  examina- 
tion and  being  gazetted  to  a  regiment,  Ber- 
ty  had  rushed  up  to  Oxford,  brimful  of  his 
good  news.  Not  finding  Mr.  Lane  (as  he 
still  called  his  old  fiiend)  in  his  sitting- 
room,  he  burst  into  the  bedroom,  where  it 
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BO  hftpi>ened  tbat  the  triptych  under  the 
cracifiz  was  open,  and  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. The  sknlls,  the  pickled  stomach,  and 
the  preseired  brain  were  gone,  and  a  very 
beautiful  picture  had  usurped  their  place. 
This  painting  nuUgr^  hti  arrested  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  stood  before  it  transfixed  with 
admiration  and  astonishment  and  delight. 
His  host  surprised  him  before  it.  Ingenu- 
ously blushing,  Hubert  apologized  for  being 
in  the  bedroom,  and  explained. 

^'What  do  you  think  of  itf"  asked  Bed- 
ford. 

''  Exact  I  wonderful  P  exclaimed  Hubert 

"Why,  my  4ear  boy,  it's  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin P 

"Oh!"  cried  the  youthful  warrior,  per- 
plexed. But  on  his  return  to  Pedlington  he 
told  Janet  what  he  had  seen,  swore  it  was  a 
likeness  of  her,  pure  and  simple.  "And  flat- 
ters you  most  divinely,"  he  added. 

Janet  was  in  ecstasies.  "Where  did  he 
get  itr  Who  did  itf  What  a  duck  the 
artist  must  be  I  When  could  he  have  seen 
me  f    But  is  it  really  like  f  ' 

"  To  answer  a  few  dozen  of  your  questions 
in  a  bunch,"  Berty  rejoined :  "  the  artist  nev- 
er saw  you,  but  conceived  the  idea  literally 
— so  Mr.  Lane  assured  me — and  painted  head 
and  hair  and  all  that  whUe  it  was  fresh  in 
his  mind's  eye,  intending  to  fill  in  the  ac- 
cessories and  sell  it  to  a  monastery  as  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  Mr.  Lane  saw 
it  on  his  easel  (in  Dresden,  I  think  it  was) 
and  bought  it.  And  a  pretty  sum  he  gave 
for  it,  I  exjiect." 

Mr.  Browne,  who  had  ahnost  entirely  re- 
covered his  own  vigor,  entertained  an  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  young  man  whom 
he  had  once  abhorred,  thinking  it  both  wise 
and  generous  of  him  to  persist  in  refusing 
the  invitations  which  he  still  thotlght  prop- 
er to  have  sent  twice  each  year  without  faiL 
To  one  Lyte  would  write  and  say  he  was  in 
rigid  training  for  some  Corinthian  games, 
and  would  be  executed  by  lynch-law  if  he 
dared  to  move  from  Oxford ;  to  another  that 
only  the  day  before  its  receipt  he  had  en- 
gaged to  go  on  the  Continent  with  a  Mend, 
or  on  a  widking  tour  in  Wales,  or  somewhere, 
and  with  some  purpose  incompatible  with  a 
visit  to  Kent. 

AU  this  time,  however,  Eleanor  BaUy,  as 
they  still  called  her  in  their  secret  conclave, 
was  alive,  and  it  was  therefore  right  and 
honorable  on  the  part  of  her  unfortunate 
husband  to  keep  away  firom  another  young 
lady  whose  charms  had  already  proved  too 
much  for  him.  But  by  a  strange  and,  as  it 
at  first  seemed  to  Janet,  by  a  providential 
coincidence,  in  the  very  week  after  Bed- 
ford's final  examination  at  Oxford,  while  he 
and  all  his  Mends  were  waiting  in  breath- 
lees  suspense  for  the  UaU  to  be  issued  and 
his  academical  fate  made  known,  news  of 
Eleanor  BaUy's  death  in  the  nunnery  in 


Belgium  came  to  Pedlington.  Mr.  Browne 
would  have  concealed  it  a  whUe,  but  Miss 
Lyte  wrote  to  Janet  and  told  her  with  a 
crow  of  delight.  Then  the  class  lists  ap- 
peared, and  Bedford  Lyte  was  facUe  prvnoepB, 
the  Senior  Classic  of  his  year,  thus  verifying 
Martin's  ancient  avowal  that  "Mr.  Lane" 
was  "no  end  of  a  scholar."  That  young 
gentleman,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to 
his  old  master,  and  made  fair  progress  in  the 
face  of  his  difficulties,  was  enrolled  among 
the  third  class  in  classical  honors. 

Janet  was  in  a  flutter  of  expectation. 
Would  "he  come  at  lastf  Not  Martin.  She 
knew  too  well  that  Martin  would  come.  He 
still  worshiped  the  boards  on  which  she  ca- 
I>ered  with  "the  light  fantastic  toe;"  for 
Janet  had  continued  to  appear  at  balls, 
though  with  a  somewhat  forlorn  and  Lenten 
aspect.  Martin  came,  flushed  with  his  vir- 
gin honors,  to  lay  them  at  her  feet,  but  "Sir" 
neither  oame  nor  wrote.  "  They'll  give  him 
a  fellowship  now,  y«n  know.  They  want  to 
have  him  for  classical  lecturer,"  said  Mar- 
tin. Janet  stamped  and  blushed  and  firown- 
ed.  She  wouldn't  take  the  heir  of  Plumstead 
Manor,  with  his  third  class.  She  wanted 
the  Senior  Classic,  and  the  biggest  man  in 
the  university  boat.  But "  those  horrid  old 
frumps"  did  make  Mr.  Lyte  a  fellow,  and  of- 
fered him  the  lectureship,  which  he  declined, 
and  went  incontinently  off  to  Mexico  as  a 
war  correspondent.  This  was  the  climax 
of  Janet's  woe,  the  last  feather  which  broke 
the  camel's  back. 
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WELL,  Kachel,"  said  my  father,  as  she 
handed  him  the  pickles  at  our  Sun- 
day dinner,  "what  is  your  opinion  of  the  re- 
vival f 

It  took  some  excitement  to  break  through 
the  usual  taciturnity  of  Aunt  Rachel  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons. 

"The  Lord  must  be  amazin'  good  if  He 
takes  such  people  as  some  I  know  to  His  bo- 
som. The  way  that  David  did  actt  Oh 
dear,  if  people  only  knew — ^ 

"Why,  what  have  you  got  against  Da- 
vid f — a  man  of  your  own  tribe.  I  never 
heard  you  speak  so  before." 

"Oh,  nothin'  against  hini,  of  course," 
said  Aunt  Bachel,  glancing  quickly  around 
the  table.  "But  when  I  see  some  people  I 
know  about  experiencin'  religion,  I  wonder 
why  the  Lord  don't  send  thunder  and  light- 
nin'  and  blast  them." 

It  was  a  sentiment  more  noticeable  as 
coming  frnm  a  woman  who  had  few  thoughts 
and  great  command  of  her  tongue.  No  ques- 
tions were  able  to  extract  from  her  any 
thing  further  on  the  subject ;  she  was  plain- 
ly annoyed  at  having  spoken  at  all. 

She  was  nurse,  housekeeper,  aunt,  every 
thing  but  a  relative— one  of  tiiose  persons 
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who  gravitated  into  an  nndefined  poeition 
in  a  family  wherein  want  of  blood -re- 
lationship only  strengthened  her  power. 
Small,  withered^  heavily  featured,  and  with 
straight  black  hair  against  a  yellow  skin, 
she  might  have  passed  for  a  whiiie  woman 
with  strangers ;  bnt  her  blood  was  chiefly 
Indian,  just  tonched,  perhaps,  with  white. 
Her  tribe,  the  Shinnecocks,  which  still  lin- 
gered on  the  government  reservation  farms, 
was  not  without  a  strong  admixture  of  ne- 
gro blood,  and  acknowledged  in  Aunt  Ra- 
chel the  last  of  their  chiefs  race.  She  was 
proud  of  the  fact,  and  not  ill  pleased  when, 
with  half-jooular  pride,  a  neighbor  would 
point  her  out  as  Princess  of  the  Shinne- 
cocks. But  there  was  little  virtue  in  the 
distinction,  as  she,  poor  soul,  was  well  aware. 
She  seldom  saw  her  tribe,  and  indeed  took 
small  pains  to  conceal  that  she  regarded 
them  as  inferior  beings. 

Until  the  foolish  age  when  boys  judge 
fairy  tales  food  fit  only  for  babes  we  drew 
from  Aunt  Rachel  at  times  and  hours  such 
marvelous  tales  of  spirit  and  witch  as  would 
shake  us  with  delight.  Or  again  it  might 
be  an  Indian  goblin  story  which  she  was 
repeating.  The  blood  would  curdle  in  our 
hearts  as  the  earnest  speaker,  strong  with 
the  simplicity  of  one  who  believes,  brought 
the  reality  of  her  demon  face  to  face  with 
her  hearers. 

A  favorite  was  the  horrid  tale  of  ghosts 
that  haunt  the  spot  where  the  pirate  Kidd 
buried  his  treasure.  The  luckless  sailors 
who  assisted  at  that  burial  never  saw  their 
ship  again.  In  revenge  their  murdered 
ghosts  rise  on  certain  nights,  and  taking 
Kidd  into  their  midst,  torture  him  above  his 
hidden  gold  until  the  morning  dawns. 

At  each  repetition  of  this  story  some 
choking  voice  in  the  silent  audience  would 
•  a«k, "  Where  is  the  gold  f  Then  Aunt  Ra- 
chel would  point  mysteriously  with  shriv- 
eled fingers  to  the  southeast,  where  lies  the 
line  of  sand  hills  that  dike  the  bay  from  the 
ocean. 

'^A  man  who  went  to  spy  those  sperits 
was  found  dead  the  followin'  momin'." 

With  such  warning  words  ended  Aunt 
Rachel's  most  popular  story. 

''  And  how  did  you  like  the  exercises,  Miss 
Miriam  f  said  my  father,  turning  to  our 
young  boarder,  who  sat  against  the  light 
from  one  of  the  square  windows  netted  across 
by  lead- work  of  the  little  panes. 

''I  went  away  as  soon  as  they  began. 
They  were  horrid.  I  won't  stay  to  such 
scenes.  We  know  where  we  went,  don't 
wef" 

She  played  her  bright  eyes  at  me  as  one 
amuses  a  child  by  giving  it  an  idea  of  its 
own  importance.  That  was  the  only  reason 
I  was  not  grateful  for  a  recognition. 

The  utter  quiet  of  our  village,  inland  and 
vet  by  the  sea,  may  have  been  a  rest,  or  per- 


haps our  coal-black  windmill,  unlike  any 
other  building  in  the  land,  and  the  ancient 
Huguenot  house  in  which  we  lived,  may 
have  pleased  her  undeveloped  taste  for  the 
picturesque.  Every  summer  she  passed 
three  months  with  us  at  Southampton, 
where  the  com  stands  high  npon  the  level 
fields,  the  snow  lies  but  a  little  while  among 
the  stubble,  and  the  Atlantic  bellows  with 
subdued  melody  upon  the  distant  beach.  I 
did  not  see  why  she  should  have  returned 
with  a  habit  of  treating  me  like  a  child. 

I  was  fifteen,  and  strong  for  my  age. 
Many  is  the  hour  I  have  rowed  her  about 
our  bay :  fair  Shinnecock,  with  its  dark  red 
light-house  on  the  land  side,  and  the  long 
strip  of  rolling  dunes  fencing  out  the  sea 
upon  the  other.  Many  a  time  in  sail-boat 
have  I  carried  her  out  the  rushing  inlet,  till 
she  grew  afraid  of  the  spiteful  waves,  and 
l>egg^  to  put  about.  Then,  because  I  could 
not  say  it,  I  would  look  her  in  the  eyes  and 
try  to  make  her  understand  that  I  would  do 
any  thing  for  her  sake.  Her  indifference 
irritated  me,  and  still  I  wondered  why  she 
a>cted  as  if  I  were  a  child. 

That  evening  as  we  sat  on  the  door-stone 
of  the  old  house,  while  the  yellow  glow  faded 
on  the  line  of  elms  across  the  broad  main 
street,  it  was  announced  that  young  Dr. 
Gray  was  to  xirrive  the  next  morning.  AU 
eyes  turned  toward  Miriam,  who  reddened 
slightly  as  she  sat  swinging  her  feet  in  the 
low  casement  window. 

'^We  hear  he  has  been  very  attentive,'* 
some  one  said. 

"  Oh,"  said  Miriam,  lightly,  "  he  is  very 
nice,  but  not  rich  enough  for  me.  Oh  no ! 
Not  that  I  mean  to  say,"  she  added,  getting 
still  redder,  '^that  I  could  have  him  if  I 
would." 

"  How  rich  is  he,  Miriam  f  I  asked. 

"  Why,  how  should  I  know  f  Two  or  three 
thousand  a  year,  I  suppose.  But  that's  not 
enough  for  me,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

Three  thousand  a  year!  What  powers 
could  amass  such  a  sum  to  bring  it  to  Mir- 
iam and  demand  her  hand?  If  I  should 
turn  robber  I  could  not  hope  to  get  so  mudi. 
I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  gave  up 
to  a  despair  which  was  not  lightened  by  the 
few  hateful  tears  that  would  force  their  way 
through  my  fingers. 

One  by  one  the  others  stepped  into  the 
house,  until  we  two  were  left  alone.  Pres- 
ently Miriam  was  sitting  beside  me  and  had 
put  her  arm  about  my  neck. 

'^  Why  are  you  so  sad,  little  boy  f "  she  ask- 
ed, not  unkindly.  Tet  '^  little  boy"  was  a 
name  she  knew  I  detested. 

I  made  no  answer,  and  she  put  her  cheek 
against  mine.  She  had  always  spoken  of 
my  cheeks  as  soft  like  velvet ;  now  she  still 
seemed  to  like  to  rub  her  own  sweet  face 
against  mine,  although  her  next  word  waa 
about  to  hurt  me. 
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"  Not  half  aa  Boft  as  they  used  to  be/'  she 
mnrmnred  to  herself. 

I  stole  my  arms  timidly  aronnd  her,  while 
sullenness  yielded  to  the  flood  of  delight. 

**  Let  us  go  sailing  to-morrow  afternoon/' 
I  whispered  at  last,  Just  for  something  to 
say,  lest  she  should  rise  up  and  go  in-doors. 

"  Very  welL    No  I    I  forgot :  I  can't." 

I  looked  up  quickly,  suspecting  the  ab- 
sent-minded smile  on  her  lips. 

"I  know  why,"  said  I,  angrily.  "That 
Dr.  Gray  is  coming  T' 

"  Supposing  you  attend  to  your  own  af- 
fairs," said  Miriam,  in  mock  vexation,  but 
smiling  with  pleasure.  "Have  yon  ever 
seen  himf"  she  ask^,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  I  had  got  still  closer  to  her,  as  if  near- 
er by  I  could  cool  my  poor  young  pulses. 

"  No,"  said  I,  faintly.     "  What  is  he  like  r 

Alas !  by  nature  the  most  reticent  of  boys, 
I  was  the  safest  of  all  listeners.  For  Mir- 
iam I  would  hear  any  thing,  conceal  any 
thing,  do  any  thing  she  wished. 

The  kisses  and  warm  embraces  with  which 
she  interrupted  her  description  of  the  new- 
comer were  all  intended  for  him;  that  I 
knew ;  but  it  was  not  for  one  of  my  years  to 
realize  it  so  far  as  to  counteract  its  effect. 
I  clung  to  her  with  a  tempest  of  kisses,  un- 
til even  her  attention  was  roused. 

"I  don't  like  you  when  yon  are  so  vio- 
lent," she  said  at  last,  putting  me  away. 

"Miriam,"  said  I,  "you  told  us  you 
wouldn't  marry  that  Dr.  Gray  because  he 
wasnt  rich.  Would  you  marry  some  one 
who  had  ever  so  much  money  f" 

"  Tes,  of  course  I  would.  But  he'd  have 
io  be  awMly  rich  and  young — and  come 
quickly  too.    I  give  him  one  year." 

"  Will  you  many  me,  Miriam,  if  I  get  aw- 
fully rich  within  a  yearf  said  I. 

On  the  point  of  bursting  into  a  laugh, 
Miriam  freed  herself  from  my  arms  and 
atood  up,  her  full  young  chin  dimpling  with 
amusement.  Her  mind  changed ;  dropping 
me  a  low  courtesy,  she^replied,  with  a  twitch- 
ing face, 

"  If  within  the  year  your  Excellency  can 
bring  me  Captain  Kidd's  treasure,  I  shall  be 
your  bride." 

She  marched  dramatically  into  the  house. 

I  wandered  off  down  the  wide  grassy 
street,  now  bare  of  villagers,  and  wrestled 
hard  with  all  manner  of  impossible  schemes. 

"What  is  the  use  of  being  a  seventh  son, 
as  Aunt  Rachel  says,  if  I  can  not  find  a 
treasure  and  keep  Miriam  f  " 

I  was,  indeed,  the  seventh  son  of  a  sev- 
enth son.  When,  contrary  to  my  fathers' 
command,  Aunt  Rachel  had  mentioned  the 
fact,  she  had  taken  pains  to  impress  on  my 
mind  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
mich  a  birth.  Tet  beyond  some  singular 
coincidences  in  my  early  life,  now  almost 
forgotten,  nothing  had  ever  presented  it- 
vself  to  me  in  a  supernatural  light.    Aunt 


Rachel  knew  so  much,  she  might  have  done 
better  herself.  My  distress  was  real ;  I  re- 
ally suffered;  but  a  boy  can  not  fight  off 
sleep.  It  was  not  long  before  sleep  proved 
itself  stronger  than  love  for  Miriam. 

When  Dr.  Gray  came  he  was  so  much  at 
ease,  and  accepted  every  thing  so  much  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  I  could  be  neither 
sullen  nor  disobliging.  We  three  would  go 
on  sailing  and  rowing  parties  together,  and 
as  the  young  doctor  could  not  manage 
boats,  I  was  the  one  to  sail  and  pull,  filled 
with  a  grim  pleasure  at  serving  Miriam  in  a 
way  my  rival  could  not. 

While  she  was  with  him  she  was  very  si- 
lent, but  kept  her  blue-gray  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  frt>m  under  the  slant  of  her  heavy  eye- 
lids, as  if  she  could  not  see  enough  of  him. 
People  wondered  at  the  quiet  that  had  fall- 
en on  the  restless,  saucy  girl.  I  was  nearer. 
Sometimes  of  an  evening  she  would  come 
flying  out  of  the  house  and  fairly  over- 
whelm me  with  kisses,  as  if  the  restraint 
were  too  much.  I  see  now  that  she  was 
passionately  in  love.  I  could  not  then  ap- 
preciate the  full  sweetness  of  her  lips,  but 
it  was  enough  to  make  me  sure  that  if  I 
were  rich,  she  would  rather  stay  with  me. 
But  still  each  night  I  slept  a  boy's  dream- 
less sleep,  and  every  day  I  dreamed  awake 
about  the  cruel  treasure  she  had  demanded 
so  lightly  as  the  only  way  to  her. 

At  last  the  revolving  thought  and  ever- 
heaping  excitement  began  to  have  their  ef- 
fect. At  night,  and  more  than  twice,  I  saw 
each  of  these  two  visions : 

Appeared  a  narrow  bit  of  beach,  on  which 
I  stood,  but  what  was  to  the  right  hand  or 
the  left,  whether  it  was  the  sea-shore  or  not, 
I  could  not  remember.  Before  me  rose  a 
sand  dune  of  some  steepness,  which  I  felt 
called  upon  to  ascend,  because  there  was 
something  for  me  at  the  top,  but  the  sand 
slid  back  as  fast  as  I  stepped  forward. 

The  second  dream  came  again  and  again. 
I  was  looking  out  to  sea,  although  from  the 
mast-head  of  a  sloop,  when  I  perceived  I 
was  in  fact  among  the  dead  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  at  my  feet  rested  an  iron  box.  I 
feared  to  move  among  the  dangerous  limbs, 
bent  down  to  touch  the  box,  fell,  and  awoke 
with  a  cry. 

Here  at  least  was  something  tangible.  I 
was  a  seventh  son:  why  should  not  my 
dreams  come  truef  The  following  week 
was  spent  in  search  of  the  bare  sand  lull  I 
had  seen  in  my  vision. 

I  was  brought  up  to  a  waking  realization 
of  danger  one  day,  when  Aunt  Rachel  talk- 
ed very  earnestly  with  some  one  in  the  hall. 
She  spoke  so  low  I  could  not  hear  any  thing 
except  Miriam's  name. 

"What  is  itf"  I  asked,  when  the  third 
person  moved  away. 

"Oh,  nothin'!"  said  Aunt  Rachel,  in  her 
usual  plaintive  voice.    "Miss  Miriam's  en- 
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gaged  to  Dr.  Gray,  and  they're  to  be  married 
next  month.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with 
the  boy  r 

In  the  agony  of  my  heart  I  turned  and 
left  the  houae.  The  wildest  thoughts 
chased  themselyes  through  my  mind,  as  I 
laid  desperately  about  for  relief.  If  it 
came  to  such  a  pass  as  that,  Captain  Kidd 
and  his  ghosts  must  be  found. 

Just  at  that  moment  David,  the  Shinne- 
cock,  opened  our  garden  gate  and  rolled 
heavily  into  the  street.  It  was  an  unusual 
sight,  but  I  was  occupied  with  the  sudden 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  Aunt  Rachel,  being 
a  woman,  might  not  have  made  a  mistake 
about  the  ghost.  It  occnrred  to  me  to  get 
certainty  from  David. 

I  looked  upon  him  with  some  awe,  first 
as  being  an  Indian,  then  as  one  who  had 
experienced  religion  so  powerfully  at  the 
last  reviyal  that  the  village  still  talked. 

A  big,  heavy-shouldered  man  with  straight 
black  hair,  light  yellow  complexion,  and  a 
broad  nose  stood  before  me.  His  eyes  lay 
deep  in  the  sockets,  and  fixed  me  alarming- 
ly, as  I  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other  in 
my  embarrassment. 

''David,"  said  I  at  length,  ''what  is  the 
truth  about  the  ghosts  over  there  on  the 
Reach  f    Are  there  any  such  things  f " 

"  Ghosts  V*  said  David,  very  far  down  in 
his  throat.  "  Plenty  of  them.  Why,  they 
tore  a  man  to  pieces  there  one  night  just 
about  ten  years  ago.  Don't  you  ever  get 
caught  over  there  after  night-fall,  that's 
all.  No  one  '11  ever  know  whaf  s  become  of 
you." 

David  was  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  he 
made  his  warning  so  impressive  that  I  felt 
no  powers  should  induce  me  to  set  foot  on 
the  Reach.  But  then  there  was  Miriam, 
and  there  were  the  stories  of  so  many  eye- 
witnesses who  had  got  away  safe.  At  length 
I  was  detemuned  to  go  that  night  to  the 
beach  and  creep  upon  the  ghosts.  I  did  not 
believe  firmly  in  them,  but  it  was  my  only 
chance,  and  no  stone  should  be  left  un- 
turned. 

Seeking  Aunt  Rachel  again,  to  learn  if 
possible  more  definite  directions  to  the 
place,  I  was  told  that  she  had  gone  to  her 
room,  and,  as  was  her  custom  now  and  then, 
had  given  strict  word  not  to  disturb  her, 
nor  to  call  her  in  the  morning.  When  Aunt 
Rachel  was  ill  she  hid  herself 

I  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat  in  my  win- 
dow looking  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Reach,  which  I  knew  was  now  throwing 
longer  and  longer  jagged  shadows  up  and 
across  the  bay.  It  was  Saturday  night.  I 
wondered  how  I  should  bear  the  sight  of 
ghosts,  if  ghosts  I  should  meet. 

The  evening  was  silent,  with  a  rising 
mist.  Every  thing  around  was  so  familiar 
and  home-like  that  fear  seemed  out  of  place. 
I  stole  from  the  house,  and  hastening  down 


the  long  street  and  out  upon  the  sandy 
road,  gained  the  salt  pastures  and  the  wa- 
ter. There  taking  a  small  flat-boat,  I  scnll- 
ed  out  upon  the  smooth  glassy  tide. 

I  had  reached  the  middle  before  I  began 
to  examine  the  haunted  range.  It  may  have 
been  a  low  sound  that  first  awaked  my  at- 
tention ;  at  any  rate,  I  raised  my  eyes  and 
fixed  them  upon  one  spot  on  the  dark  out- 
line which  seemed  lighter  than  the  rest. 
The  moon  could  not  be  rising  in  that  quar- 
ter. As  I  neared  the  sedgy  Umd  I  both  saw 
and  heard  something  mysterious. 

Cautiously  I  stole  across  the  meadow  and 
flat  brushy  plain  inwaid  from  the  sand 
hills  toward  a  faint  glare  and  murmur  that 
rose  and  fell  on  the  beach  beyond.  The 
sharp  grass  tortured  my  bare  feet ;  mosqui- 
toes in  swarms  fastened  upon  my  trembling 
flesh ;  but  on  I  pressed,  until,  reaching  the 
base  of  the  hills,  I  stooped  low  and  per- 
ceived against  the  dark  sky  darker  figores, 
one  on  each  of  two  high  sand  hills  on  either 
side  of  a  slight  depression  to  my  left.  But 
their  faces  were  turned  seaward.  I  knew 
at  a  glance  they  were  watchers  who  had 
forgot  their  charge  in  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs below.  To  learn  what  that  occupa- 
tion was,  an  unquenchable  curiosity  drove 
me  forward  in  spite  of  an  agony  of  fear. 

Throwing  myself  on  my  ^ees,  I  began  to 
crawl  along  just  where  the  loose  stones  from 
some  great  tide,  sweeping  through  the  pass 
between  the  hills,  had  drawn  a  sterile  bor- 
der to  the  spare  grass  on  the  slope.  I  shook 
in  every  limb.  In  the  dim  light  that  fore- 
told the  moon  every  object  took  a  fearful 
look.  The  white  shells  scattered  here  and 
there  were  bleared  eyes  calling  attention. 
A  water-eoaked  log  half  buried  in  the  sand 
was  a  strange  reptile  waiting  to  crawl  upon 
me.  The  brittle  stalks  of  twisted  bush 
scattered  by  the  winds  writhed  before  me 
like  serpents  in  fantastic  shapes.  I  fancied 
I  could  hear  my  hair  rise  on  end  with  the 
hiss  of  electricity;  but  still  I  could  not  go 
back. 

The  murmur  had  swelled  into  a  confused 
chant;  the  gleam  defined  itself  into  fire- 
light behind  the  hills.  With  hand  and  foot 
I  pushed  myself  over  the  sand  where  the 
high  grass  leaned  over  until  a  flat  valley 
between  three  hills  came  full  in  view.  There 
I  perceived  what  astonished  me  all  the  more 
because  I  had  never  even  read  of  such  a 
scene. 

A  mighty  fire  shook  its  glare  over  the  ir- 
regular triangle  of  the  converging  hills. 
Close  beside  the  flames,  sometimes  break- 
ing and  encircling  them,  wheeled  a  ring  of 
horrible  figures,  male  and  female,  covered 
with  grotesque  patterns  in  brilliant  paint. 
A  stalwart  leader  danced  in  the  centre.  In 
one  hand  he  shook  a  rod  decked  with  bella 
and  feathers ;  in  the  other  he  held  a  round 
wooden  cylinder  highly  painted,  to  which 
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he  now  and  then  inferred.  I  glanced  at  the 
guard  on  the  opposite  hill-top,  and  saw,  to 
my  terror,  that  I  was  full  in  his  sight. 
Parting  the  high  wiry  grass  beside  me,  I 
slid  into  coyer  of  the  border,  and  lay  stilL 
To  sink  myself  still  further  £rom  view  I 
carefully  pushed  away  the  sand  from  under 
me  while  I  gazed.  Then,  with  my  face  on 
the  smooth  sand  between  two  tufts  of  grass, 
I  could  yiew  the  proceedings  without  likeli- 
hood of  being  seen.  But  all  the  while  ter- 
ror kept  knocking  at  my  heart  and  bidding 
me  begone. 

The  maniac  dancers  upon  whom  I  looked 
seemed  at  times  to  be  laboring  under  tre- 
mendous excitement,  and  again  would  ap- 
pear solemn  and  awe-struck.  The  leader 
chanted  alone,  glancing  now  and  then  at 
the  painted  cylinder  in  his  hand,  whereupon 
the  ring  would  take  up  the  chorus,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  tenor  would  dance  slow  and 
solemnly,  or  tear  around  in  fierce  excite- 
ment. At  times  certain  of  the  women,  who 
were  of  all  ages,  some  blooming,  others 
wrinkled  hags,  seized  with  conyulsiye  fits, 
would  distort  themselves  in  a  horrible  man- 
ner ;  others  dropped  into  the  circle  and  roll- 
ed upon  the  ground,  the  ring  closing  and 
whirling  as  before. 

As  the  trouble  of  the  first  impression  began 
to  wear  ofi?,  I  saw  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  loin-cloth,  all  these  figures  were  nude, 
their  paints  having  relieved  them  at  first 
sight  of  their  bareness.  The  words  they 
chanted  were  gibberish,  they  themselves 
looked  black  in  contrast  with  the  high  col- 
ors of  their  decoration,  and  in  build  were 
heavy — something  like  negroes;  but  they 
were  not  negroes.  Gradually  I  fought 
through  my  amazement  enough  to  begin 
to  catch  here  and  there  a  tone,  an  expres- 
sion, a  turn  of  head  that  was — ^that  was  in- 
deed familiar.  The  truth  was  dawning.  It 
came  with  a  flash  when  one  figure  fastened 
my  attention — ^Aunt  Bachers! 

If  it  be  supposed  that  this  discovery  struck 
me  with  horror,  let  such  a  supposition  go. 
Bather,  as  I  remember  it,  the  ever-present 
fear  for  my  own  safety  was  overcome  by  a 
boyish  delight.  I  did  not  see  the  fact  in  all 
its  bearings  while  the  novelty  amused  me. 
But  fear  was  only  transferred.  These  were 
not  strangers  from  whom  I  might  expect  in- 
stant death,  but  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ance, whose  secret  meet  I  had  invaded. 
Such  intrusion  could  not  be  passed  over,  for 
the  leader,  dressed  in  feathers  and  whirling 
the  fringed  rod — ^who  was  he  but  David,  the 
richest  fanner  of  the  government  reserva- 
tion f  And  the  old  woman  firantically  toss- 
ing her  lean  arms,  was  she  not  treated  with 
an  unusual  respect  in  the  village  because 
with  her  ended  the  royal  blood  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Shinnecocks  f  On  the  following  Sab- 
bath, when  that  medicine-man  who  was  now 
leaping  naked  in  the  fire-light  should  walk 


solemnly  to  meeting,  dressed  in  solid  broad- 
cloth, would  it  do  to  have  it  whispered  that 
rites  of  some  mysterious  kind  ever  claimed 
his  secret  pres^ice  f 

The  frenzy  of  the  dancers  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  climax.  They  seized  one  anoth- 
er for  I  know  not  what  further  madness, 
when  a  voice  above  me  gave  a  great  shout. 
The  fire  was  quenched  as  If  the  ground  had 
swallowed  it  up,  and  I  was  seized,  dragged 
from  my  lurking-place,  and  hurried  blind- 
fold to  the  lower  ground. 

An  utter  silence  fell,  during  which  I  re- 
member how  loudly  the  waves,  unheard  be- 
fore, crashed  upon  the  shore.  It  is  not 
probable  that  I  fEiinted ;  I  was  stupid  with 
terror.  I  know  that  after  a  little  whisper- 
ing I  saw  the  light  flash  up  for  a  moment 
through  the  hand  clasped  across  my  eyes. 
Then  the  peculiar  Indimi  cry  of  recognition 
sounded  from  every  side,  and  all  was  still 
again. 

After  a  while  a  voice  began  to  speak  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  at  first  low,  then  loud- 
er and  more  excitedly.  The  woids  were  ev- 
idently approved  by  several  present;  only 
a  woman's  voice  answered  in  what  seemed 
pleading  or  warning.  It  was  Aunt  BacheVs. 
There  was  danger  for  me  in  the  first  voice, 
and  defense  in  that  of  the  woman.  More 
and  more  violent  grew  the  discussion,  until 
Aunt  Bachel  placed  herself  by  my  side  and 
screamed  her  strange  words  against  her  op- 
ponent. 

It  was  not  hard  to  imagine  that  my  death 
was  the  subject ;  in  the  discussion,  howev- 
er, English  words  began  to  mix  in  with  the 
outlandish  tongue.  From  sentences  here 
and  there  I  gathered  that  I  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a  victim  plainly  detailed  by  their 
gods  for  sacrifice.  The  reality  of  my  peril 
was  such  that  I  became  more  dead  than 
alive.  Gaining  at  last  a  tongue,  I  begged 
for  mercy. 

To  their  credit  be  it  told,  the  band  listen- 
ed quietly  to  my  words.  I  told  them  why 
I  hapx>ened  upon  them,  and  how  I  had  re- 
solved to  find  the  treasure,  also  that  I  knew 
of  its  whereabouts.  As  the  mention  of  thia 
seemed  to  win  a  response  from  one  or  two,  I 
caught  at  it  like  a  drowning  man. 

"What  good  will  my  death  do  youf  I 
cried.  "Bather  let  us  all  plan  to  discover 
this  wealth.  I  have  dreamed  where  the 
great  captain  stowed  his  gold,  and  when 
weVe  found  it  we  shall  all  be  rich.'' 

This  I  heard  was  making  a  sensation. 
Aunt  Bachel  took  the  word  on  her  own 
tongue,  and  seemed  to  gain  adherents  as 
she  continued.  Presently  I  heard  the  lead- 
er answer  and  shake  his  medicine-stick.  A 
few  beats  sounded  on  a  little  drum,  the  fire 
blazed  up  once  more,  my  guard  dropped  hia 
hand  from  my  eyes  and  formed  in  the  ring, 
which  began  its  chanting  again  in  a  low 
key. 
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The  leader  now  began  to  lash  himself  into 
a  frenzy.  Aunt  Rachel  stood  by  and  trans- 
lated one  or  two  important  sentences  that, 
mixed  with  incoherent  words,  fell  now  and 
then  from  his  lips. 

*'  The  great  chief  comei  to  the  baried  treei. 
He  hides  bis  box  in  the  baried  tree,** 

was  the  burden  of  one  long  paroxysm. 

"The  bnried  tree,  the  bnried  tree!" 
chanted  the  chorus. 

"I  Bee  the  top  of  the  baried  tree," 

was  the  next  intelligible  utterance. 

"The  swift  tide  weytrs  against  the  root 
Harry  I  the  tide  wiU  talce  the  box." 

At  this  the  prophet  fell  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  The  ring  was  broken. 
The  band  gathered  around  with  hungry 
eyes,  fierce  from  the  recent  fr«nzy,  demand- 
ing an  explanation. 

'^The  treasure  is  yonder  P  I  cried,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  fear  and  excitement,  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  inlet. 

Little  was  said  while  I  led  the  way  along 
the  wet  beach  under  the  brilliant  moon. 
Fear  had  left  me,  although  I  walked  a  pris- 
oner in  the  midst  of  the  band.  I  felt  that 
I  had  divined  the  gold.  When  we  reached 
the  inlet,  a  high  sand  hiU  rose  upon  the  left, 
at  whose  base  the  tide  was  hurrying  out  to 
sea.  I  faced  toward  it,  and  {perceived  my 
dream.     I  pointed  to  the  hiU. 

"  Stop  I"  cried  the  leader,  in  a  hoarse 
voice.  "You  have  not  t«ken  oath  I  You 
have  been  saved  from  death,  but  if  you  ever 
should  breathe  a  word  of  what  you  have 
seen,  death  will  come  surely  and  quickly. 
You  must  swear,  and  become  one  of  our 
tribe." 

At  such  a  moment  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  hesitate.  I  swore  what  they 
wished,  and  led  the  way  up  the  slope. 

In  the  memory  of  many  the  hill  had  once 
been  a  long  one,  stretching  eastward,  but 
the  inlet  eating  its  way  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  had  gradually  undermined  and 
cut  away  all  but  a  small  iK>rtion.  On  that 
we  stood,  and  beneath  our  feet  must  rest,  if 
my  dream  said  right,  the  hidden  booty  of 
the  robber  Kidd. 

The  moment  was  not  auspicious  for  talk. 
I  gave  one  look  around.  Shinnecock  Light 
shone  out  steadfast ;  behind,  to  the  right, 
the  moon  had  shouldered  under  a  cloud, 
and  the  ocean  lay  mysterious;  to  the  left 
and  rear  the  inlet  hurried  its  dark  waters  to 
the  sea,  past  the  steep  bank.  Flinging  my- 
self down,  I  measured  one  man's  length  upon 
the  sand,  and  began  to  dig  with  a  piece  of 
drift-wood  I  had  picked  up  on  the  way. 
Seized  with  a  hopeful  sympathy,  the  others 
set  to  work  with  like  implements,  but  not  a 
word  was  said. 

We  had  worked  thus  about  five  minutes, 
when  an  exclamation  brought  every  one  to 
his  feet.    A  man  broke  a  branch  from  the 


hollow  he  had  formed,  and  waved  it  over  his 
head. 

"I  see  the  top  of  the  baried  tree," 

he  chanted,  in  guttural  tones. 

This  set  us  to  work  with  friry.  We  soon 
had  a  large  pit  scooped  out,  and  really  be- 
gan to  open  up  branches  of  an  upright  tree. 
A  cry  from  the  leader  stopped  the  work. 
He  stood  erect,  leaving  his  rude  shovel  stick- 
ing in  the  sand. 

We  all  gathered  around  David.  He  said 
no  word,  but  we  knew  he  had  found  it.  He 
motioned  us  to  scrape  away  the  sand. 
When  it  was  done,  there  lay  exposed  the 
broad  top  of  a  chest,  barred  with  rusty 
iron,  and  ragged  with  nails  of  brass,  where 
an  outer  casing  of  wood  must  have  rotted 
off. 

So  there  it  lay,  after  all,  greatly  to  my 
surprise  as  I  reflected,  but  evidently  not  to 
thkt  of  the  Shinnecocks. 

"  It  is  my  privilege  to  open  this,"  I  cried, 
suddenly  starting  into  life.  I  seized  the 
log  used  by  David,  and  driving  it  far  into 
the  sand,  began  to  pry  at  the  box.  One  or 
two  eager  hands  lent  their  power  to  mine, 
and  with  a  determined  push  the  rusty  mass 
flew  up. 

It  was  a  mere  shell,  a  rusted  lid.  All  be- 
low it  was  solid  sand. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  it  was  to 
feel  that  I  had  been  seized  and  cast  into  a 
swiftly  running  tide.  I  attempted  to  stem 
it,  but  before  I  could  look  about  me  I  was 
swept  out  of  sight  of  the  dark  land. 

This,  then,  was  the  end.  I  was  to  die 
among  these  cold  waves,  each  one  like  the 
other,  far  away  where  no  one  would  know- 
how  I  expired.  I  did  not  think  of  Miriam. 
It  was  to  every  one  else  but  her  that  my 
heart  went  out.  I  began  to  calculate  how 
long  I  could  keep  afloat.  The  morning  was 
not  far  distant ;  but,  alas !  too  far  to  find  me 
alive. 

Despairingly  I  raised  myself  on  the  top 
of  a  wave  and  gazed  about.  What  was  that 
great  white  mass  that  followed  met  A 
sail  f  The  acute  agony  of  suspense  during 
the  next  few  minutes  was  forgotten  when 
the  sloop,  following  the  main  current  off  the 
inlet,  swept  along  close  beside  me,  and  I 
caught  the  edge  of  the  boat  that  trailed  be- 
hind her  stem. 

I  was  saved,  but  a  prisoner  for  a  voyage 
to  the  fishing  banks.  When  the  mill  saw 
me  again.  Aunt  Rachel  gave  a  scream  of  de- 
light. Then  she  put  her  hand  on  my  mouth. 

''  Remember  your  oath,"  she  said. 

"Whskt  do  I  care  for  the  oathT  said  L 
"  I  am  no  blab.    Where  is  Miriam  f " 

"  Why,  it  was  kind  of  sudden,"  said  she, 
in  her  old  complaining  voice.  '^But  Miriam 
and  Dr.  Gray  they  were  married  last  month. 
There  t  there  I  Why,  you  take  it  real  to 
heart,  don^t  you  f 

I  had  burst  into  an  unmanly  fit  of  tears. 
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THE  BTOMB  AGE  IN  EUROPB. 
Bt  chablbs  bau. 

ed  with  metaUnrgy,  con- 
tinned  to  employ  atone 
and  other  available  ma- 
terials in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  their  implementa. 
The  various  degrees  of 
technical  ability  attAin- 
ed  by  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  Ameti- 
van  continent  at  the  time 
of  ita  diaooveiy  may  b« 
adduced  aa  an  miiatra- 
tion.  The  North  Anter- 
icBn  Indiana  north  of 
Mexico  lived,  aa  every ' 
one  knows,  in  an  Age  of 
Stone,  Eoshioning  out  of 
thia  material  th«r  arrow 
and  apear  heads,  hatch- 
eta,  catting  implements, 
_  agricultural    tools,    and 

""  '   '  "  "  smoking  nteuaila.     It  is 

Toa  HtHHOTo.  true,  they  employed  cop- 

per to  a  limited  extent 
for  similar  pnrpoees,  cbiefly,  however,  for 
ohjects  of  ornament.  Tet  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  melting  that  metal ;  they 
simply  hammered  masses  of  native  copper, 
obtained  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
into  the  required  shapes,  and  oonsequeut- 
]y  treated  copper  as  malleable  stone.  The 
more  civilized  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  on 
the  other  band,  wore  skillful  workers  i)i 
metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper. 


I.— THE  DRIFT. 

ALL  races  of  the  earth,  it  is  now  well 
onderetood,  were  at  a  certain  period 
of  their  exiatenoo  so  little  advanced  in  the 
arte  of  uivilitation  that  necessity  compelled 
tbem  to  employ  wood,  bone,  horn,  shells,  but 
especially  tlont,  aa  the  materials  for  manu- 
facturing their  simple  tools,  weapons,  aud 
objects  of  peiBonal  adornment.  This  peri- 
od, doubtless  every  where  of  long  duration,  „  . 
ia  called  the  StoM  Agt.  It  preceded  in  £a-  i  and  tin,  the  last  two  of  which  they  melted 
rope,  and  probably  in  certain  parts  uf  Asia  together,  thus  producing  bronze,  a  composi- 
and  A&ica,  the  introduction  of  brmut,  which  tion,  as  experience  taoght  them,  much  bard- 
is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  the  latter  er  than  pure  copper.  Yet  even  these  more 
metal  nsaally  forming  about  one-tenth  of  advanced  nations  of  America,  not  withstond- 
thecompositiun;  andbrouze  again  was  final-  ing  their  knowledge  and  frequent  applica- 
ly  sapeiseded  by  iron,  the  most  important  tion  of  bronie,  still  continued  to  use  to  a 
of  all  metala,  and  the  great  lever  of  civil-  great  extent  tools  and  weapons  of  stone  at 
ization.  Thos  we  have  for  the  Old  World  the  time  when  their  countries  were  invaded 
three  succeeding  phases  of  human  develop- :  by  the  Bpaniards,  who  consequently  wit- 
''.,  the  Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron, '  nessed  that  curiona  epoch  in  American  c:' 


which  demonstrate  that  man  slowly  and 
gradually  emerged  from  a  condition  of  nt- 
ler  barbarism,  and  nltimately,  after  long- 
continued  struggles,  advanced  toward  the 
highest  state  of  modem  roflnement.  It  is 
supposed  by  many  persons  who  have  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject  that 
the  Stoue  Age  was  a  state  of  existence  com- 
mon to  the  whole  population  of  the  Old 
World  during  a  certain  period  of  remote 
antiquity.  Tills  is  an  error  which  needs 
correction.  The  same  age  which  was  an 
Age  of  Stone  in  one  part  of  the  Lastero  hem- 
isphere may  have  tieen  an  Age  of  Hetal  in 
another.  Thus  certain  nations  of  Europe 
may  have  been  bo  far  advanced  that  they 
used  bronze,  while  others,  aa  yet  nuacqaaimt- 
Vm.  I.— Nix  m.— 4S 


Uization  which  may  be  called  the  transition 
from  tbe  Age  of  Stone  to  that  of  Bronze.  The 
wretched  inhahitaots  of  Tieira  del  Fuego 
are  even  now  living  in  an  Age  of  Stone,  and 
so  were  many  of  the  remote  North  American 
tribes  not  long  ago,  before  the  wave  of  em- 
igration from  tbe  East  had  reached  them. 
As  for  irOR,  no  facts  have  come  to  light  which 
wonld  indicate  that  tbe  extraction  of  this 
metal  from  its  ores  was  practiced  by  any  of 
tbe  nations  and  tribes  of  America.  The  in- 
troduction of  iron  in  this  continent  is  coeval 
with  the  arrival  of  colonists  from  Europa. 
In  tbe  Old  World,  likewise,  the  introduction 
of  bronze  caused  nowhere  a  sudden  discon- 
tinuance of  the  mannfoctnre  and  use  of 
stoue  instruments,  a  fact  proved  by  their 
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fireqaent  occorrenoe  in  burial -places  and 
other  deposits  of  the  Bronse  Age ;  and  even 
in  times  when  the  saperior  qualities  of  iron 
were  already  known,  implements  of  stone 
had  not  yet  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  We 
lay  some  stress  on  these  facts,  lest  the  reader 
might  be  led  into  the  error  of  looking  upon 
the  three  ages  as  sharply  defined  phases  in 
the  development  of  man  in  the  Eastern  hem- 
isphere. 

Among  the  recent  results  of  archssologic- 
al  investigation  in  Europe  which  are  espe- 
cially calculated  to  throw  Ught  on  the  prim- 
itive condition  of  man,  we  mention  first  the 
discovery  of  rude  flint  implements  associa- 
ted with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  such 
,  as  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  and  others, 
in  the  undisturbed  drift  deposits  along  cer- 
tain rivers  in  France  and  England.  The 
drift  beds  inclosing  those  implements  and 
animal  remains  are  formed  by  layers  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  loam,  which  extend  along  the 
slopes  of  river  valleys,  and  reach  sometimes 
to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  water-levels,  although  their  usual 
elevation  does  not  exceed  forty  feet.  These 
beds  of  drift  evidently  were  not  deposited 
by  the  sea,  but  by  former  or  still  existing 
rivers,  for  the  shells  which  they  contain  be- 
long to  land  and  fresh-water  species,  and 
not  to  such  as  inhabit  the  sea.  The  mate- 
rials composing  them,  moreover,  consist  of 
fragments  of  the  same  rocks  which  occur  in 
the  areas  drained  by  the  rivers  themselves, 
a  circumstance  affording  another  proof  of 
their  having  been  deposited  by  these  wa- 
ters. The  latter,  of  course,  had  formerly  a 
grater  expanse  and  ran  at  much  higher 
levels,  indicated  in  each  case  by  the  height 
of  the  deposits  along  their  banks.  Hence 
the  enormous  time  may  be  inferred  which 
it  required  to  excavate  the  present  river- 
channels.  The  climate  of  Europe,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  was  much  colder  when  those 
deposits  wero  in  progress  of  forming  than 
it  is  at  present.  Every  spring,  consequent- 
ly, the  melting  of  the  accumulated  masses 
of  ice  and  snow  caused  the  riven  to  rise  to 
considerable  heights,  flooding  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  adjacent  country,  deepening  the 
river-channels,  and  spreading  over  the  val- 
leys the  ddhrU  of  the  surface,  together  with 
the  remains  of  animals  destroyed  by  the 
floods. 

The  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  flint 
tools  in  such  strata  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  subject  was  then 
overlooked,  and  only  at  the  present  time  the 
full  significance  of  these  unpretending  relics 
of  by-gone  ages  has  been  duly  recognized. 
The  celebrated  Cuvier,  it  is  well  known,  de- 
nied, or,  to  say  the  least,  doubted,  the  exist- 
ence of  fossil  human  remains,  and  his  au- 
thority fixed,  as  it  were,  the  opinion  of  men 
of  science;  for  it  is  a  general  experience 


that  prominent  investigators  leave  not  only 
their  achievements,  but  likewise  (heir  er- 
rors, as  inheritances  to  the  world. 

About  1715  a  spear-head-shaped  flint  im- 
plement, still  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, was  found  with  the  skeleton  of  an 
elephant  in  the  gravel  on  which  London 
stands,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Mr.  John  Frere  discovered  many 
flint  articles  of  similar  form  in  a  firesh-wa- 
ter  fonnation  near  Hoxne,  Suffolk,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Jaw-bone  and  teeth  of 
what  he  called  "  an  enormous  unknown  an- 
imal,'' which  proved  to  be  an  elephant.  The 
flint  implements  occurred  in  this  place  in 
great  number,  about  five  or  six  in  a  square 
yard,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  lay 
seemed  to  favor  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  been  manufactured  on  the  spot.  The 
fonnation  consisted  of  stratified  loam  and 
gravel,  the  latter  containing  the  flint  tools 
and  the  fossil  bones.  The  bed  of  loam  was 
employed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Frere  in  the 
fabrication  of  brick,  and  even  about  18G0, 
when  some  English  geologists  examined  the 
locality,  the  extraction  of  day  was  still  go- 
ing on  in  the  same  brick-pit,  and  it  was  as- 
certained, moreover,  that  the  layers  still 
yielded  ttom  time  to  time.theee  instruments 
of  flint. 

Mr.  Frere's  discovery,  however,  was  little 
heeded  at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  and 
soon  vanished  firom  the  memory  of  men  of 
science,  until  it  was  brought  again  to  their 
notice  many  years  afterward,  when  Boucher 
de  Perthes  made  known  the  important  re- 
sults of  his  investigations.  This  enthusiaa- 
tic  and  indefatigable  French  savant  began 
in  1841  his  examination  of  the  gravel  beds 
in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  at  Mencheconrt, 
near  Abbeville,  Picardy,  during  which  he 
found  in  these  strata  a  great  number  of  flint 
tools  of  antique  type^  in  connection  with 
the  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other 
extinct  quadrupeds,  under  circumstances 
which  warranted  the  oondnsion  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  tools  and  those  ani- 
mals lived  at  the  same  period.  Instigated 
by  the  success  of  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Dr. 
RigoUot,  of  Amiens,  in  the  same  valley, 
searched  the  drift  beds  near  that  place,  es- 
pecially those  of  St.  Acheul,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Amiens,  and  collected  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  several  hundred  specimens  of 
flint  tools,  resembling  in  the  rudeness  of 
their  make  those  from  the  gravel-pits  of 
Abbeville.  Though  flint  implements  of 
similar  character  were  afterward  found  in 
corresponding  deposits  in  France,  and  quite 
frequently  in  England,  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme,  on  account  of  their  abun- 
dance, have  attracted  the  greatest  share  of 
attention,  and  therefore  have  become  types 
of  the  whole  class. 

The  prevailing  geological  formation  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  especially  in  Ho* 


■rdy,  is  the  ohalk,  ooutaining  beta  m  else- 
vhere  those  weU-koown  nodule*  of  flint, 
the  formsrly  much-sought  nwterial  of  which, 
before  l^e  inlrodnction  of  perciuwioii-CBps 
■lid.  lacifer-m&tohea, gnn-flJDts  and  "strike- 
a-lights"  were  muiiLrsotnred.  In  times  long 
past,  before  the  district  of  the  Somme  ex- 
hibited it«  preaeut  geolr^cftl  featnras,  ter- 
tiary deposits,  chiefly  of  a  sandy  character, 
ooTBied  these  cretaceous  rocks.  The  tertia- 
ry strata,  however,  mostly  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  action  of  water,  and  their 
materials,  oonverted  by  aotutiou  and  attri- 
tion into  clayey  substance,  sand,  and  gravel, 
settled,  with  other  dibrit,  npon  the  denaded 
ohalk,  and  thus  contribated  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  drift  in  the  valley,  thmngh  which 
the  river  has  soooped  its  channel.  The  val- 
ley is  about  a  mile  wide  between  Amiens 
and  Abbeville,  and  increases  in  width  as  it 
approaches  the  British  Channel,  into  which 
the  Somme  emptier. 

At  Ifenofaeooort,  near  Abbeville,  where 
Boucher  de  Perthes  discovered  the  flist 
flint  tools,  BOmetinies  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  8ii  Chtrles 
Lyell  has  pointed  ont  tliree  distinct  layers, 
which  we  will  describe  in  a  few  words,  pro- 
ceeding in  descending  order : 

1.  Brown  clay,  with  angnlar  flints,  and 
ooeasionally  chalk  rubble,  nnstratifled,  fol- 
lowing the  slope  of  the  hill,  of  very 
varying  thickness,  from  two  to  five 
feet  and  upward. 

3.  Calcareous  loam,  bnff-colored, 
resembling  loess,  fbt  the  mo«t  part 
mutratifled,  in  some  places  with 
•light  traoea  of  ctratifl  cation,  con- 
taining fresh-water  and  land  shells, 
with  bones  of  elephauts,eto.;  thick- 
ness aboDt  fifteen  feet. 

3.  Alternations  of  beds  of  gravel, 
marl,  and  aaud,  with  freah-water 
and  land  shells,  and  in  some  of  the 
lower  sands  a  mixture  of  marine 
shells ;  also  bones  of  elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, etc.,  and  flint  implements; 
thickness  about  twelve  feet. 

This  third  layer  rests  immediate- 
ly npon  the  cbalk.  The  mixture 
of  flnviatile  and  marine  shells  ob- 
served in  it  proves,  according  to 
Lyell,  that  the  sea  sometimes  gain- 
ed upon  the  river,  whether  at  high 
tidee  or  when  the  fresh-water  was 
less  in  quantity  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  when 
the  land  was  ellghtly  depressed  in 
level.  All  these  accidents  might 
occur  again  and  again  at  the  month 
of  any  river,  and  give  riae  to  alter- 
nations of  flnviatile  and  marine 

The  flint  implements  themselves 
are  very  rade,  and  obviously  indic- 
ative of  the  low  and  bubarons       nsir 
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state  of  those  who  fashioned  them.  They 
were  split  from  the  nodnles  of  flint  so  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  chalk;  some  of 
them  even  exhibit  portions  of  the  chalky 
crust  which  always  surrounds  these  flinty 
bodies.  The  two  prevailing  forms  of  the 
flint  tools  are  those  of  ronghly  wrought 
spear-headi  and  of  oval  or  ^niund-ahaped 
disks,  sharpened  around  their  edges,  the 
latter  kind  being  denominated  "hatchets," 
from  their  reeemblance  to  stone  hatchet 
blades  still  in  use  among  very  low  tribes  of 
savages.  The  implements  of  the  epeai^head 
type  are  mora  ahondant  at  Amiens,  while 
the  so-called  hatchets  prevail  near  Abbe- 
ville. Besides  these,  numerous  flakes  of  va- 
rious shapes  and  sizes  occur  in  the  drift  of 
the  Somme,  which  were  in  most  oases  the 
result  of  a  single  blow,  being  split  off  dur- 
ing the  process  of  foshioning  the  more  fin- 
ished tools  already  mentioned.  Many  of 
these  fl^lkee  doubtless  served  for  cntting, 
scraping,  and  other  kindred  purposes.  The 
shape  of  the  implements  designated  as 
hatchets  and  spear-heads  depended,  in  all 
probability,  much  on  the  original  outline 
of  the  chalk-flints  from  which  they  were 
mannfactnied.  These  nodules  are  mostly 
of  a  roundish  or  elongated  form;  and  in 
making  their  tools  the  ancient  people  of 
the  Somme  Valley  knocked  two  of  them  to- 
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getber  nntil  fl»tti«)i  frAgmsnts  of  anitable 
die  came  o^  wtiich  they  bronght  into  tiiB 
TeqniTed  ahape  by  blows  aimed  at  thoir  olr- 
onmference.  Hence  many  of  the  imple- 
ments are  not  ezactly  of  the  oral  or  Bpear- 
tike  form,  bat  preaent  shapes  intenuediate 
between  them.  As  a  ntle,  the  nonower  or 
more  pointed  end  of  tbeee  instrnmenta  is 
the  one  adapted  for  cntting.  The  tools  of 
the  spear-head  type  nsnally  vary  in  length 
from  lix  to  eight  inohea,  tboagh  larger 
ones  have  been  fonnd.  Many  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  used  with  the  hand,  the  eod 
opposite  the  pointed  part  being  oReu  thick 
and  massive  to  facilitate  handling;  and  in 
ftome  the  lower  end  haa  not  been  fashioned 
at  all,  hnt  has  been  left  in  its  origiaal  state, 
when  the  foim  of  the  flint  presented  a  snit- 
able  handle.  Others,  which  ore  worked 
thinner  at  the  lower  end,  perbape  were  list- 
ened to  poles,  and  thos  actually  served  aa 
■pear-heads. 

CoDsidering  the  strength  and  character 
of  the  qnodmpeda  sonoanding  these  pri- 
meval people,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that 
they  coDid  have  dispensed  with  long  weap- 
ons for  attack  and  defense.  A  number  of 
the  implements  called  hatchets  were  inserts 
ed.  It  is  believed,  in  cleft  sticks,  and  fast- 
ened with  the  sinews  or  hides  of  animals, 
thus  fnlfllling  the  purpose  which  their 
name  implies.  Snch  primitive  weapons 
were  oommon  among  many  races  in  vari- 
□ns  parts  of  the  world,  as  they  are,  indeed, 
even  in  oar  days  among  the  natives  of  Ans- 
tralia;  and  the  grooved  North  American 
stone  tomahawk,  aronnd  which  a  withe  was 
bent  ft>r  a  handle,  preaenta  but  a  higher 


development  of  the  rude 
hatchet  of  the  drift. 

It  most  be  partienlariy 
stated  that  none  of  the  im- 
plements found  in  the  liT- 
er  drift  are  provided  with 
groand  edges,  and  ttiat  no 
other  prooesB  bnt  tbat  of 
chipping  was  Mnptoyed  in 
shaping;  them.  The  ait 
of  grinding  and  polishing 
ntensUs  of  atone  belongs 
to  a  mnoh  latw  phase  of 
the  European  Btone  Age, 
when  a  variety  of  char- 
aoteristio  and  well-defined 
tools  and  weapons  had  aa- 
persededthe  primitive  pro- 
dnctionsof  the  savage  men 
wbo  were  coeval  with  the 
extinct  animals.  Archnol- 
ogiste  therefore  divide  the 
European  Stone  Age  into  a 
period  of  ebipped  and  one 
of  ground  stone,  or,  tech- 
nically speaking,  into  ajM- 
leolilM«  (old-stone)  and  a 
neoliOiie  (new-stone)  peri- 
od. These  distinctions  will  be  mote  mi- 
nnt«Iy  explained  hereafter. 

The  appearance  of  the  drift  implements 
Indicates  their  high  antiquity.  OrigioaUy 
aplit  from  a  dull  dark  gray  flint,  their  su- 
facea  are  now  altered  in  various  wsys,  ae- 
coidiug  to  the  character  of  tbe  matrix  which 
inclosed  them.  Those  that  an  found  in 
chalky  or  siliceoos  sands  have  a  polished, 
glossy  appearance,  altogether  difieront  from 
that  of  newly  broken  flint ;  others,  taken 
from  ochrans  or  ttomginoos  sands,  are  stain- 
ed with  yellow  or  brown  colors;  in  aome 
beds  they  appear  white  and  porcelain-like, 
and  in  others  they  are  covered  with  a  eol- 
careous  film.  Occasioaally  the  surface  of 
the  flint  tools  is  mark- 
ed with  those  dark 
moss  or  tree-like  fig- 
ures called  dewdrUn, 
which  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  infiltrations 
of  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganeae ;  and  i 
though  these  mark-  ! 
ings  furnish  no  proof 
of  very  high  antiqui- 
ty, having  been  no- 
ticed on  bones  ob- 
tained frinn  later 
Boman  gravea,  they  | 
ore  nevertheless,  sayB 
Lyell,  a  naeAil  teat  of 
antiquity  when  ena- 
pioions  are  entertain- 
ed of  the  workmen 
having  forged  the  ,„„  run 
hatobeta    they    oAr  Tina,unM 
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for  sale.  Oeuerally  speaking,  the 
Aiiit  tools  exhibit  the  same  alt«r*- 
tioiw  of  surface  which  cbaracteiize 
the  Bint  pebbles  fonnd  in  coDnection 
with  them.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  both  were   deposited  at  the 

Thoagh  we  have  already  attempt- 
ed to  indicate  some  of  thu  probable 
uses  to  whiah  the  flint  tools  were 
applied,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
people  in  m  low  a  state  as  the  drift 
men  wen  particnlarly  choice  in  the 
employment  of  their  scanty  nten- 
sils,  which,  on  the  aontnuy,  as  we  , 
may  suppose,  had  to  terre  for  vari-  i 
ons  purposes  as  the  ezigenoies  of  I 
the  moment  required.     "It  is  oae-  ' 
Less,"  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  to 
epecolate  upon  the  use  made  of 
these  rude  yet  venerable  weapons. 
Almost  as  well  might  we   ask,  to 
what  use  ooDld  they  »ot  be  appliedf 
Numerous  and  specialized  as  are  our 
modem  iustrameuta,  who  would  can 
to  describe  tbe  exact  use  of  a  knife  1     tnun  i 
Bnt  tbe  pTimitive  savage  had  no 
■nch  choice  of  tools.    We  see  before  ns  per- 
haps the  whole  oontents  of  his  workshop ; 
and  witb  tbese  implements,  mde  as  they 
seem  to  ns,  be  may  have  ont  down  treee, 
scooped  them  ont  into  canoes,  gmbbed  np 
roots,  attacked  his  enemies,  killed  and  oQt 
op  bis  lood,  made  holes  through  the  ice  in 
winter,  prepaied  fire-wood,  eto." 

The  implements  Jnst  described  conatitnte 
tbe  only  remains  of  hnman  industry  thus  far 
fonnd  in  the  river  drift  of  Picardy,  although 
it  may  he  presumed  that  the  primeval  peo- 
ple of  the  Somme  Valley  employed  various 
objects  made  of  wood,  bone,  and  horn  ;  but 
thtae,  being  less  durable  than  the  almost 
indestmctibleflint,  have  perished.  Strange 
emongh,  there  is  some  reason  for  thto  snppo- 
ritioQ  that  the  men  who  once  dwelt  in  this 
region,  notwithstanding  their  extremely  low 
stat«,  already  evinced  that  love  for  personal 
adornment  whioh  seems  to  be  innate  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  has  been  met  even  among 
the  least  advanced  of  mankind.  There  oc- 
ean in  tbe  cretaceous  formation  a  small 
globnlar  petrifoction,  Cotdnopora  glohttarU, 
which  is  either  provided  by 
nature  with  a  hole  passing 
through  its  middle,  or  has  fire- 
qnently  on  tvo  opposite  sides 
small  cavities,  the  beginnings, 
UMniHAroBii  as  it  were,  of  perforations,  the 
(s*td«"l"" ).  •"•'^'^  being  sofler  and  more 
'"  spongy  in  the  direction  of  the 
.uia.  Thns  nature  furnished  objects  which 
already  presented  beads,  or  conld  easily  be 
converted  into  such,  and  it  seems  that  the 
luen  of  the  drift  actually  employed  them  as 
ornaments ;  for  Dr.  Kigollot,  in  searching 
the  gravel   beds   of  Amiens,  often   fonnd 


small  gronps  or  heaps  of  them  in  one  place, 
all  perforated,  Jnst  as  if  they  bad  been 
Strang  together  at  the  time  when  they  were 
brought  to  the  spot.  The  writer  has  in  his 
possession  a  nnmber  of  snch  petri  factious, 
exhibiting  perfect  as  well  as  incipient  per- 
forations, obtained  from  the  cbalk  of  the 
Baltic  island  of  Bilgen,  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

During  the  years  fallowing  the  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  and 
Di.  Rigollot,  drift  implements  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Somme  have  been  found  in  vo- 
rions  parts  of  England,  often  in  association 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  and 
thus  furnishing,  in  corroboration  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  French  savants,  tbe 
evidence  of  man's  eo-exiBt«uoe  with  creat- 
ures belonging  to  a  long-lost  fauna.  The 
English  implements  occur,  according  to  Mr. 
John  Evans,  "  in  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and 
clay,  for  the  most  part  on  the  slopes  of  ex- 
isting river  Talleys,  though  occasionally  at 
considerable  distances  tram  any  stream  of 
water,  and  in  some  rare  cases  not  tbos  im- 
bedded, bnt  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground."  Having  gone  into  some  detail  in 
describing  the  drift  tools  of  I^cardy,  we  can 
not  enter  in  this  sketch  npon  the  subject 
of  simitar  British  implements,  bnt  most  re- 
fer the  reader  to  Mr.  John  Evans's  excellent 
work  on  the  Anctoit  Stone  iMplanenU,  Weap- 
DM,  ani  OmamenU  of  Great  Sritain,  in  which 
the  various  river  valleys  and  other  localities 
yielding  drift  implements  are  ennmerated, 
and  the  implements  themselves  corefoUy 
figured  and  desoiibed. 

We  most  DOW  proceed  to  give  some  a<- 
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count  of  the  principal  anitnals,  extinct  aa 
well  aa  still  liviag,  tbat  ca-exiated  with  mau 
dariog  the  drift,  in  order  to  show  more  clear- 
lyvhat  position  hnmon  beings  occapied  in 
that  remote  period. 

TiiE  Mammoth  {Elepluu  prinigmtw). — An 
elephant  of  hnge  size,  with  enormons  tniks, 
much  more  curved  than  those  of  existing 
species.  The  lemains  of  this  animal,  which 
became  extinct  in  Europe  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod that  not  the  slightest  tradition  of  ita 
fonncr  existence  has  Btin-ived,  are  found  in 
the  Old  Worid  fcom  the  nonherumost  parts 
of  Siberia  to  the  extreme  west  of  Europe; 
it  ranged  as  far  southward  as  the  north  of 
Italy,  hut  doea  not  seem  to  have  existed 
Bonth  of  the  Pyrenees.  Bones  of  the  mam- 
moth also  occnr  in  North  America,  from 
Behring  Strait  to  South  Carolina.  These 
elephants  abonnded  in  Siberia,  where  their 
carcasses  repeatedly  have  been  found  im- 
bedded in  ice,  the  flesh  and  Bkin  still  veil 
preserved.  Toward  the  beginning  of  this 
century  a  Tnngasiau  hunter  discovered  one 
incloBed  by  ic«  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lena.  He  waited  nntil  the  animal  bad  be- 
come exposed  by  the  melting  of  its  icy 
sbroad,  and  then  cut  ofi"  its  tusks,  which  be 
sold  for  fifty  rubles.     The  flesh  of  the  body 


afforded  for  some  time  food  to  the  dogs  kept 
hy  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  to 
white  bears,  wolves,  foiea,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  until  finally  Mr.  Adams,  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  traveled 
iu  that  direction,  put  a  stop  to  these  rav- 
ages, and.  t4K>k  pains  to  save  the  lemmins 
from  further  deetmction.  The  skeleton  vras 
almost  complete,  excepting  a  foie-leg  which 
the  animals  of  prey  had  carried  off.  "Ac- 
curding  to  the  assertion  of  the  Tuugnuan 
discoverer,"  says  Profegaor  Owen,  "  the  ani- 
mal was  so  fat  that  its  belly  bung  down  be- 
low the  joints  of  the  knees.  This  mammoth 
was  a  male,  with  a  long  mane  on  the  ueck ; 
the  tail  was  much  mutilated,  only  eight  out 
of  the  twenty-eight  caud^  vertebra  re- 
maining; the  proboscis  was  gone,  hut  the 
places  of  the  insertion  of  ita  mnsclM  were 
visible  on  the  skull ;  tbeskin,  of  which  about 
three-fourths  were  saved,  was  ofa  dark  gray 
color,  covered  with  a  reddish  wool,  and 
coarse  long  black  hairs.  The  dampness  of 
the  spot  where  the  animal  had  lain  so  long 
had  in  some  degree  destroyed  the  hair.  The 
entire  skeleton,  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
skull  to  the  end  of  the  mutilated  tail,  meaa- 
aied  sixteen  feet  four  inches;  its  height  waa 
nine  feet  fonr  incbea.     The  tusks  measnted 
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oIoDg  the  carve  nine  feet  rii  inobCB,  uid 
[n  ft  straight  line  from  the  baae  to  the 
point  three  feet  seven  inches.    Mi.AdtwiM 
detsched  the  akin  on  the  aide  od  vhidi 
the  snimal  had  Isin,  which  wu  well  pie- 
sarved ;  the  weight  of  the  skin  was  sncb 
that  ten  persons  found  great  difficulty  in 
transporttng  it  to  the  shore.     After  this 
the  groond  was  dog  in  different  places  to 
ascertain  whether  an;  of  its  bones  were 
boned,  bnt  principally  to  collect  all  the 
hajra  which  the  white  bears  hod  trod  into 
the  gronnd  while  devonring  the  flesh,  and 
more  than  thirty-six  pounds'  weight  of 
hair  was  thns  recovered.     The  tnslu  were 
pnrohaaed  at  Yakutsk,  and  the  whole  thrai 
expedited  to  St.  Petersburg ;  the  skeleton  is 
now  mounted  in  the  Muaenin  «f  the  Fetio- 
politan  Aoadem;." 

Hanunoth  bones  Are  fonnd  in  ^eat  num- 
ber in  Siberia,  and  the  tusks  fomi  a  valua- 
ble article  of  commerce,  furnishing  the  so- 
csUed  fossil  ivory.  Tbonsands  of  tusks  have 
been  collected  and  used  in  turning,  yet  oth- 
en  are  still  procured  and  sold  in  great  plen- 
ty. The  mammoth  roamed  in  large  herds 
over  the  plains  of  Siberia,  where  It  fed  on 
the  leaves  of  spruce  and  fir,  and  even  cmsh- 
ed  twigs  of  oonsiderafale  site  between  its 
powerful  molars.  This  pnimfi,  it  is  believed 
liy  aorae, existed  for  a  long  time  InNorthetn 
A^  before  it  found  ite  way  to  Europe,  in 
which  continent  it  doee  not  seem  to  have 
lived  prior  to  the  period  of  the  drift.  Other 
species  of  elephants,  among  them  the  EUpluu 
osNgsss,  existed  dnriog  the  drift  time,  bnt 
their  temaius  occur  less  frequently  than 
those  of  the  mammoth. 

Thk  Woollt-hairbd  Rhinocbrob  (Blii- 
aoosro*  tidiorkiinu ).  —  An  extinct  animal 
whose  remains  oconr  mostly  associated  with 
those  of  the  nuunmoth,  showing  that  their 
range  was  nearly  the  same.  It  was  fre- 
quent in  Siberia,  whence  it  seems  to  have 
emigrated  to  Europe  with  the  maomioth. 
In  its  habits  it  resembled  the  last-named 
animal,  feeding  on  leaves  and  boughs,  and 
was  likewise  covered  with  a  fnr  of  com- 
bined wool  and  hair.  The  Isttei  fact  ad- 
mits of  no  doabt,  pieaerved  specimens  of 
this  rhinocerofl  having  been  found  imbedded 
in  Siberian  ice.    This  creature  was  large  of 


body,  bnt  so  ahert-legged  that  its  belly  must 
have  nearly  touched  the  ground.  It  carried 
two  boms  npon  a  nose  snpportnd  by  an  oa- 
aeons  septum.  Several  species  of  rfainoeenM 
lived  at  theepoch  under  notice, antong  whioh 
the  wooUy-haJred  is  most  fr«qnently  men- 

'I'HK  HiPPOPOTAMCS. — Probably  repM- 
seuted  by  several  species  during  the  drift. 
One  of  them,  the  flippepofosMis  mc^or,  was 

Thk  Cavb-Bkab  (Ctm*  tpeUm»).—Th« 
remains  of  this  animitl,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, are  vtry  ftequent  in  oaves ;  hence  the 
nan>e.  They  abound  in  Central  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Russia,  occurring  also  in  Italy  and 
fipain.  The  oave-bear,  an  earlier  inhabitant 
of  Enrope  tliaa  the  roammotb,  was  a  huge 
animal,  snrpaasiug  in  sifs  the  North  Amer- 
ican griuly,  and  must  have  possessed  great 
strength,  though  it  hss  been  inferred  from 
the  absence  of  the  so-called  gap-teeth  in 
this  species  that  it  may  have  been  less  fe- 
rocioos  than  its  size  would  Indicate.  It  is 
donhtfnl  whether  the  cave-bear  was  t^e 
progenitor  of  any  of  the  existing  apeciea  of 
bear.  Future  investigations  and  compari- 
sons probably  wiU  settle  that  point.  Anoth- 
er bear  of  the  period  under  notiea,  the  {frmi* 
priaetu,  is  supposed  by  some  t^i  survive  in 
the  gri£cly  bear  of  this  country. 

Tax  Cavs-Liom,  perhapa  more  properly 
called  oave- tiger  (FtS*  ipettta), — ^An  ex- 
tinct animal,  superior  in  size  and  strength 
to  any  of  the  present  species  of  lions  and 
tigers. 

Thk  Cavk-Hteka  (Hyinui  spetoo).— Re- 
sembled the  spotted  hyena  of  the 
I  Capo,  but  was  larger  and  more 
powerftil. 

Thk  Ubds  {Boi  primigeniM). — A 
large  bovine,  which  became  extinct 
in  recent  times.  Cnsar  describes 
these  animals,  which  abounded  at 
htstime  in  the  Hercynian  Forest,  in 
Germany,  in  the  following  terms: 
'■They  nearly  equal  the  elephant 
in  bulk,  bnt  in  color,  shape,  and 
kind  resemble  a  bnlL  They  are  of 
uncommon  strength  and  awifCness, 
and  spare  neither  man  nor  beast 
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that  comes  in  their  way.  They  are  taken 
and  slain  by  means  of  pits  dug  on  pnipose. 
This  way  of  hunting  is  frequent  among  the 
youth  of  Qermany,  and  serves  to  inure  them 
to  Ibtigue.  They  who  kill  the  greatest  num- 
ber; and  produce  their  horns  in  public  as  a 
proof,  are  in  high  reputation  with  their 
countrymen.  It  is  found  impossible  to 
tame  them  or  to  conquer  their  fierceness, 
though  taken  ever  so  young.  Their  horns, 
both  in  largeness,  figure,  and  kind,  differ 
much  from  those  of  our  bulls.  The  natives 
preserve  them  with  great  care,  tip  their 
edges  with  silver,  and  use  them  instead  of 
cups  on  their  most  solemn  festivals.''  They 
were  hunted,  according  to  the  IfiMungen 
Lied  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  forests 
near  Wonus,  and  are  said  to  have  still  exist- 
ed in  Qennany  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
soon  after  which  they  seem  to  have  totally 
disappeared.  These  animals  co-existed  with 
the  mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros, 
and  their  geographical  distribution  was  ex- 
tensive, remains  ofthem  occurring  through- 
out Europe :  in  England,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  in  Northern  Africa.  The  race  is  now 
extinct,  unless  it  has  survived,  as  some  have 
suggested,  in  the  large  Frisian  oxen,  <Nr  the 
wild  cattle  of  ChiUingham,  in  England. 

Thb  Aurochs,  OR  BuoN  (^issn  eiifO|Nsii*). 
—Another  large  bovine,  resembling  the 
North  American  bison,  erroneously  called 
buffalo.  The  aurochs  seems  to  have  existed 
in  Europe  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros.  Re- 
mains are  found  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Denmark.  Pliny 
and  Seneca  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  the 
great  forests  of  Germany,  but  Ciesar  gives 
no  account  of  the  animal,  which  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned,  by  the  ride  of  the  urns,  in 
the  Nibehmgem  Lied,  and  was  still  hunted,  it 
is  said,  in  Prussia  down  to  the  year  1775, 
after  which  it  became  extinct  in  Germany. 
These  bisons  would  have  totally  disappeaied 
from  Europe  but  for  the  care  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  which  preserves  a  herd  of 
them  in  a  forest  of  Lithuania,  guarding 
against  their  destruction  by  strict  laws.  A 
few  also  occur  wild  in  the  Caucasus  Mount- 
ains. 

The  Musk-Ox,  or  Musk-Sheep  (Oviboa 
mosohatw), — ^Now  totally  extinct  in  the  Old 
World,  but  still  inhabiting  in  herds  the  arc* 
tic  regions  of  America,  seldom  wandering 
farther  south  than  the  sixty-eighth  paralleL 
It  is  a  homed  animal  of  the  size  of  very 
small  cattle,  and  clad  in  a  dense  fur  of  long 
silky  hair.  Remains  are  found  in  Central 
Europe,  and  rarely  in  England. 

The  Gigantic  Irish  Deer  (Megacaroi  M- 
hernicus). — This  beautiful  stag,  which  once 
inhabited  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  En- 
gland, but  especially  Ireland,  ha<l  entirely 
disappeared  before  historical  times.   A  mys- 


terious animal  mentioned  as  the  ttkdek  in 
the  NiMungen  Lied  has  been  thought  to  be 
identical  with  the  Irish  deer;  yet  this  is  an 
opinion  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  Its 
bones  are  said  to  occur  often  in  peat  bogs ; 
but  Professor  Owen,  who  made  numerous  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  believes  that  the  re- 
mains generally  are  met  in  a  shell  mari  un- 
deriying  the  peat.  The  Irish  deer  seems  to 
have  li^d  in  Europe  as  early  as  the  tertiaiy 
period.  The  animal  was  ten  feet  four  inches 
high,  and  carried  on  its  small  head  magnifi- 
cent antlers,  measuring  eleven  feet  between 
their  tips.* 

To  this  list  should  be  added  the  reindeer, 
which  played  a  very  conspiouons  part  in  the 
prehistoric  times  of  Europe,  the  horse,  stag, 
elk,  hog,  and  likewise  numerous  smaller  ani- 
mals which  lived  at  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, as  proved  by  collateral  evidence, 
though  their  bones,  on  account  of  their  in- 
ferior size,  have  not  been  preserved  in  the 
river  gravel ;  and  it  may  be  stated  here  that 
only  the  larger  and  more  solid  bones  of  the 
elephant  and  hippopotamus,  the  ox,  horse, 
and  stag,  are  found  in  these  deposits.  The 
fauna  of  the  European  drift  comprised,  be- 
sides the  extinct  mammalians,  such  as  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  Irish  deer,  etc.,  most 
of  the  now  existing  species,  and  was  conse- 
quently richer  and  more  varied  than  that  of 
the  present  day. 

The  climate  of  Europe,  as  we  already  ob- 
served, must  have  been  more  rigorous  at 
that  period  than  at  present.  Tet  the  cave- 
lion,  hyena,  hippopotamus,  elephant,  rhinoc- 
eros, etc.,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  warm 
rather  than  a  cold  climate.  In  order  to  an- 
ticipate this  objection,  which  is  likely  to 
suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  we  will  repeat 
that  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  of  that  pe- 
riod, nnUke  the  almost  hi^rless  species  of 
our  days,  were  covered  with  a  dense  fur  con- 
sisting of  wool  and  hair,  which  enabled  them 
to  endure  an  arctic  temperature.  The  tiger 
of  Southern  Asia  has  been  seen  in  Siberia  as 
far  north  as  the  flfty-seeond  degree ;  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa  hyenas  are  known  to 
prowl  about  the  highest  regions  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  where  during  winter  a  severe 
cold,  with  ice  and  snow,  is  reigning.  Of  the 
extinct  carnivores,  moreover,  the  bones  only 
have  been  found,  and  nothing  is  known  of 
their  external  covering,  which  may  have 
been  suited  to  a  cold  temperature.  The 
reindeer,  essentially  a  northern  animal  both 
in  f^e  Old  World  and  in  North  America,  has 
long  ceased  to  live  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  has  retreated  to  the  coldest  part  of  that 
continent,  while  the  musk-ox,  entirely  ex- 
tinct in  Europe,  survives  only  in  the  snow 
regions  of  North  America,  ranging,  it  is  be- 

*  A  fine  Bkdeton  of  the  f  OMil  IrlBh  deer  Is  to  be  eeen 
in  the  Centnl  Park  M neeoia  of  Katnnl  Hietcvrf.  It 
was  presented  to  the  mnsenro  bj  Profaasor  Albert  & 
Bickmorai 
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lievedy  eyen  higher  toward  the  pole  than 
the  reindeer.  Lastly,  we  have  to  mentioo, 
as  charaoteristie  of  the  European  drift,  the 
glntton,  lemming,  rat-hare  (lagomya),  and 
ponehed  marmot,  all  of  them  now  inhabit- 
ants  of  cold  ooontries. 

All  these  facts,  to  which  others  of  similar 
purport  ooold  be  added  if  it  were  deemed 
necessary,  are  indicative  of  a  rigorous  tem- 
perature during  the  time  when  the  river 
gravels  were  deposited,  and  such  a  state  is 
perfectly  coiroboratod  by  geological  evi- 
dence, as  we  will  try  to  explain  in  a  few 
words. 

The  quaternary  formation,  to  which  the 
deposits  of  river  gravel  belong,  is  geologic- 
ally the  most  recent  one^  although  it  extend- 
ed over  an  immense  period  of  time.  It  was 
preceded  by  the  tertiary  epoch,  during  which 
a  milder  temperature  reigned,  as  indicated 
by  the  character  of  the  then  existing  plants 
and  animals.  ''  The  end  of  the  tertiary  pe- 
riody''  says  Professor  Vogt,  ^' which  we  do 
not  separate  from  the  present  by  a  sharply 
defined  line,  but  by  a  broad  transitional 
maigin,  was  doubtless  distinguished  by  a 
somewhat  wanner  climate  than  that  which 
at  present  obtains  in  Central  Europe.  While 
in  the  middle  of  the  tertiary  period  palms 
were  growing  in  Switzerland^  and  high  Cal- 
ifomian  pine-trees  in  Iceland,  the  end  of  the 
tertiary  period  was  marked  by  a  number  of 
evergreen  plants,  with  a  temperature  in 
Switzerland  like  that  of  Italy."  Toward 
the  end  of  the  tertiary  period  a  change  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  earth  was  ef- 
fected by  a  general  refrigeration,  which,  of 
course,  exerted  a  powerful  and  modifying 
influence  on  the  organic  beings  then  in  ex- 
istence. Under  the  influence  of  various 
causes  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized,  large 
portions  of  Europe,  Asia^  and  America  be- 
came covered  with  huge  masses  of  ice,  while 
the  lower  lands  of  the  continents  were 
flooded  by  glacial  waters.  This  remarka- 
ble change  constituted  an  epoch  of  extreme- 
ly long  duration,  until  at  length  the  glaciers 
melted,  and  a  milder  temperature  was  grad- 
ually restored.  Land  and  water  were  then 
somewhat  dijfferently  distributed  in  Europe: 
the  Baltic,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  have 
communicated  with  the  While  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Kara,  and  England  perhaps  was  still 
connected  with  the  main-land  of  Europe^ 
and  Denmark  with  Norway.  Many  curious 
phenomena,  such  as  the  transportation  of 
boulders  and  the  formation  of  loess,  are 
connected  with  this  so-called  OlackU  Period* 


*  Some  geologldts  bdiere  in  two  glacial  epochs  aep- 
arated  by  a  period  of  milder  temperature.  Mr.  Jamee 
Getkie  has  pnblifthcd  in  the  coarse  of  this  jear  (1874) 
a  work  entitled  The  Cheat  lee  Age,  and  Us  Rslatian  to 
the  AfUiquUif  cf  Man,  in  which  he  advances  views  dif- 
fering from  those  held  by  many  other  geoloKistai  He 
is  of  opinion  that  certain  animals  whose  remains  oc- 
cor  commingled  in  river  gravels  and  cave  deposits  can 
not  have  been  contemporary  Inhabitants  of  the  same 


an  exposition  of  which  belongs  to  geology, 
and,  of  course,  can  not  be  attempted  in  this 
place.  For  our  purpose  it  suffices  to  have 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  which  produced 
toward  the  end  of  the  tertiary  period  that 
change  in  the  temperature  which  permitted 
animals  now  belonging  to  northern  climates 
to  subsist  in  Western  Europe;  for  though 
the  tool  and  bone  bearing  gravels  so  often 
mentioned  in  these  pages  probably  were  not 
deposited  during  the  glacial  jieriod,  but 
somewhat  later,  it  is  evident  that  its  after- 
effect was  then  still  keenly  operating. 

Surrounded  by  an  animal  world  such  as 
we  have  described,  under  an  inclement  sky, 
lived  the  iirst  human  beings  of  whom  any 
tangible  tokens  have  been  left.*  They  sub- 
sisted by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  represent- 
ed, boyond  question,  the  lowest  tyx>e  of  that 
condition  of  human  existence.  Arohnolo- 
gists  are  accustomed  to  infer  the  social  state 
of  prehistoric  populations  from  the  produc- 
tions of  their  mechanical  skill ;  and  here  we 
behold  in  the  west  of  Euro]»e  a  race  of  men 
who  used  the  most  primitive  weapons  ever 
found,  and  with  these  wretched  arms,  some 
of  which  were  attached  to  clubs  and  jMles, 
they  fought  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  met 
each  other  in  deadly  combat.  They  were 
unacquainted,  as  it  appears,  with  the  use  of 
bows  and  arrows,  and  with  the  manufsoturs 
of  pottery.  Indeed,  they  lived  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  the  Stone  Age,  which  age,  at  later 
periods,  has  ftimished  a  variety  of  tools  and 
jt7ei4K>ns  remarkable  for  the  skill,  and  even 
for  the  sense  of  elegance,  of  those  who  made 
them. 

Human  remains  were  long  sought  in  vain 
in  the  tool  and  bone  bearing  strata  of  the 
Somme  Valley,  and  many  were  the  reasons 
given  to  account  for  their  absence.  It  was 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  number  of  human 
beings  living  at  the  drift  period  must  have 
been  small  hi  comparison  with  that  of  the 
animals  of  the  same  epoch,  the  severe  strug- 
gle for  existence  not  permitting  the  race  to 
multiply  in  a  rapid  ratio ;  and  the  compar- 
ative smallness  of  human  bones,  moreover, 

localities  of  Borope,  and  be  therefore  believes  in  alter- 
nate  changes  or  oscillatlona  of  climate,  which  permit- 
ted tropical  and  northern  species  of  animala  to  inhabit 
certain  districts  at  different  periods,  when  the  temper- 
atnre  was  congenial  to  Uieir  respective  natnral  habits. 
Sonthern  qnadrapeds,  like  the  hfppopotomne,  tiger, 
and  hyena,  he  tbinka,  can  not  have  lived  side  by  side 
with  the  rdndeer,  mnsk-ox,  mammoth,  or  woolly  rhi- 
noceros; and  he  rejecU  the  view  of  those  geologists 
who  bridge  over  this  difBculty  by  aasaming  that  cer- 
tain animals  of  the  Urst-named  class  migrated  annnal- 
ly  daring  the  severe  season  to  wamer  regions,  and  rt- 
tomed  to  their  old  haonts  again  when  milder  weather 
set  In.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Oeikie*!! 
conclasions  will  be  adopted. 

*  Whether  the  human  race  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  tertiary  period  is  a  qnestion  which  the  fntiiro 
will  decide.  Some  slight  indications  at  least  of  man'fi 
presence  before  the  quaternary  epoch  are  not  want- 
ing, and  the  fact  may  yet  be  establlBhed  by  Incontest- 
I  able  evidence. 


too 
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was  adduced  as  a  groaud  fur  their  diaap- 
pearaoce.  At  length,  honever,  M.  Boacher 
de  Perthes  SDOC«eded  in  finding,  at  Houlin- 
Quignoii,  near  Abbeville,  a  hninan  lower  jaw 
of  peculiar  shape,  which  he  extracted  him- 
aelf  from  the  stratmn  immediately  aboTe 
the  ohtrik.  The  Jaw  is  of  the  same  dark  bla- 
ifilk  color  that  charaot«[ue«  the  BurrouDd- 
'  ing  sand,  aa  welt  as  the  flint  tools  occoning 
in  the  latter.  This  discovery  was  followed 
shortly  afterword  by  that  of  other  human 
remaine  at  the  same  plaoe.  The  Jaw-bone 
of  Monlin-Qoignon,  now  preserved  in  the 
Utisenm  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  has  giv- 
en rise  to  many  discussions  among  the  learn- 
ed, even  to  a  congress  of  French  and  English 
BATants  held  in  loco.  Generally  speaking, 
French  and  Oermau  anthropologiste  consid- 
er the  Jaw  as  a  relic  belonging  to  theageof 
the  mammoth  and  the  worked  flints,  while 
the  savants  of  England  seem  to  be  skeptical 
in  the  matter.  So  donbta,  however,  are  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  portions  of  the  hu- 
man skeleton  fonud  in  1968  by  Hessn.  Ber- 
trand  and  Reboai  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine, 
near  Clichy  and  elsewhere  near  Paris,  in  the 
same  beds  in  which  implements  of  the  true 
drift  type  have  been  discovered. 

We  can  not  quote  in  this  short  sketch  the 
OOmputatiouB  of  geologists  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  the  river  drift;  for  these  de- 
tuls  we  most  refer  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, such  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Evaus,  and 
others.  Yet,  in  conclusion,  we  will  draw 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  remarkable  cir: 
enautauce  relating  to  the  age  of  the  drift 
in  the  valley  of  the  Somme:  There  extends 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  that  val- 
ley a  bed  of  peat  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  thickness,  and  nndonbtedly  of  later  ori- 
gin than  the  drift  deposits  of  the  same  lo- 
cality, lu  this  peat  are  found  imbedded 
the  bones  of  quadrupeds  and  shells,  all  of 
the  same  species  now  inhabiting  Europe; 
and,  further,  trunks  of  the  alder  and  walnut 
and  stems  of  the  hazel,  together  vrith  ante 
of  the  some.  The  workmen  who  cnt  the 
peat  declare  that  in  the  course  of  their  lives 
none  of  the  hollows  which  they  have  found 
or  caused  by  extracting  peat  have  ever  been 
refilled  even  to  a  small  extent,  and  therefore 
deny  that  peat  grows.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  the  increment  in  one  generation 
not  being  perceptible  to  on  ordinary  observ- 
er. Near  the  snrfooe  of  the  peat  oooor  Oal- 
lo-Roman  remains,  and  still  deeper,  weapons 
of  the  later  Stone  Period.  But  the  depth 
at  which  these  works  of  art  are  found  can 
nut  be  considered  as  a  enre  test  of  age,  the 
peat  being  often  so  fluid  that  heavy  snb- 
HtaucM  may  sink  throogb  it  by  their  own 
weight.  In  one  instance,  however,  Bonchet 
de  Perthes  observed  several  large  flat  diabee 
of  Romnn  pottery  lying  in  a  borixontal  po- 
nlion  in  the  peat,  the  shape  of  which  must 
have  prevented  them  from  sinking  throngli 


the  underlying  peat.  Allowing  about  fonr- 
teen  centuries  for  the  growth  of  the  supco'- 
inonmbent  vegetable  matter,  he  ealcnlated 
that  the  thickness  gained  in  a  hundred 
years  would  be  no  more  than  three  Flench 
centimeters,  or  about  nine-eighths  of  an 
English  inch.  "  This  rate  of  increaae,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  from  whom  the  above 
statemente  are  t^en,  "wonld  demand  so 
many  thousands  of  years  for  the  fomatiou 
of  the  entire  thickness  of  thirty  feet  that 
we  mnst  hentate  before  adopting  it  as  a 
ohronometiic  scale." 


AMERICAN  HUMOB. 
Bt  na  Ba>.  R  &  OOZ. 


HUUOR  in  ite  literal  meauing  ii 
ure,  Its  derived  sense  ii 
bnt  while  it  is  now  a  less  slnggisb  element 
than  moisture,  we  still  associate  with  hu- 
mor some  of  ite  old  relatione.  In  old  times 
physicians  reckoned  several  kinds  of  moist- 
ure in  the  human  body — phlegm,  blood, 
oholer,  and  melancholy.  They  found  one 
vein  particularly  mode  for  a  laugh  to  run  in, 
the  blood  of  which  being  stiired,  the  man 
laughed,  even  if  be  felt  like  crying,  whether 
he  would  or  no.  Tbsbo  describes  in  hia  se- 
rious epic,  Jtnualmt  Dtiivered,  the  death  of 
the  knight  Ardonio,  who,  at  the  taking  of 
Jemsalem,  was  slain  by  a  Persian  lance, 

"  Ptmed  btm  Hmngh  the  vdn 

Wlwra  UnifaUr  bu  b<r  foDDtilii  and  her  seat, 

Sn  tbat  [>  drndfol  banc) 

He  Uughed  (or  pain,  ud  langhed  htiDKtt  to  dfstb.'* 
The  temper  of  the  mind  seemed  to  the  old 
doctors  to  change  as  one  or  the  other  of 
these  kinds  of  moisture  predominated.  Thns 
the  mind  received  ite  prevailing  tone.  As 
the  current  of  moisture  changed  tmm  time 
to  time,  humor  began  to  mean  the  preteat 
disposition  of  the  man.  Uis  characteristic 
peculiarities  seemed  to  depend  on  theae  mer- 
curial influences  of  the  body ;  and  as  men 
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nBTBT  laugh  at  that  wliicli  is 
(hem  nil,  m  they  never  nuse  a  laagh  at  their 
own  expense,  and  aa  they  most  laugh,  the; 
•eiced  npon  the  oddities,  whims,  and  the  an- 
golaritiM  of  the  "other  man,"  his  out-of- 
the-way  talk  and  condnct,  and  made  these 
humao  floklenesseg  the  sources  of  Jocnlarity. 
80  bnmoT  in  our  tongne  reachod  its  present 
^gnlflcation. 

It  haa,  howoTer,  a  mixe  restricted  mean- 
ing. Various  definitiotu  have  been  given 
of  it.  Borne  consider  the  eeseoee  of  humor 
to  be  in  its  serio-Jocoseneas,  as  if  it  were  a 
scarf  of  mock  gravity  cast  over  pleasantry 
to  make  it  more  attractive.  But  this  can 
be  affirmed  of  hnmor  only  in  part. 

Others  confound  it  wilb  wit.  They  de- 
fine homor  as  the  point  in  which  pain  and 
pleasnre  meet  to  produce  a  third  element, 
which  pan«ke«  of  both— a  sort  of  volnptn- 
ons  tortnte,  like  being  pinebed  by  a  pretty 
girl.  Henoe  some  bumor  make*  us  cry,  and 
some  makes  ns  laugh.  Less  prettineas  and 
more  pinching  bring  tears ;  more  prettineas 
and  leas  pinching,  smiles.  It  is  the  identity 
of  oontraries — oaadled  ill  temper,  pickled 
good  nature.  They  hold  tliat  contrast  alone 
is  the  element  of  hnmor.  Tbis  doe«  not 
square  with  oar  theory.  Humor  bos  no 
sting.  The  humorons  mas  is,  from  his  very 
sensibility,  likely  to  be  gentle  and  pathetic, 
but  not  malignant.  He  can  rain  tears  as 
irell  as  bring  smiles.  The  tear,  too,  may 
have  Its  prism  of  bnmor.  But  patbos  has 
a  law  and  an  orbit  of  its  own,tbougb  it  may 
often  meet  In  conjunction  with  bnmor. 

Hobbes  attributed  all  langhter  to  a  sense 
of  exulting  superiority,  and  even  pleasure 
in  the  pain  of  another.  That  sort  of  langb- 
ter  may  do  for  Sends,  not  for  men.  Men 
langh  at  wit  as  well  as  at  hnmor.  So  they 
do  St  iaice.  There  Is  mnoh  of  bnmor  in 
both  wit  and  tame.  They  ore  divided  from 
bnmor  by  no  very  clear  lines ;  yet  humor  is 
neither  wit  nor  fiwce.  W/t  cuts,  humor 
tickles;  farce  grins,  humor  smiles.  Wit  is 
polished  and  sbaip,  an  edge-tool  dangerous 
to  handle  in  the  most  practiced  hMida.  Hu- 
mor may  be  rusty,  though  never  dull.  While 
wit  OSes  the  scalpel,  brings  blood,  divides 
our  members,  cuts  out  the  gangrene,  and 
oftentimes  the  healthy  ^asta,  hnmor  ma- 
nipulates gently,  or  gestures  with  tbe  play- 
ful finger  nnder  the  ribs  of  jollity,  never 
drawing  blood,  bnt  pnmping  up  the  moist- 
nre  until  the  eyes  ran  over  with  gtadi 
Force,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  coricatuTe 
of  bnmor.  It  shakes  one  rather  ronghly, 
disturbs  the  gentler  currents,  until  they  lose 
their  lucid  mirtbfulness  in  the  mnddy  ruah 
of  broad  gufbw. 

Wit  is  not  always  a  desirable  quality. 
Th0  worst  men  often  use  it.  Tbe  devil  gen- 
erally monopolises  it.  John  Randolph  had 
it  and  used  it.  Voltaire,  that  embodied  epi- 
gram, curt  and  unconscionable,  wrote  and 


talked  in  that  vein.  Tbe  lustre  of  humoi 
r  tingled  in  his  blood  nor  shed  its  geni- 
ality on  his  time.  He  became  a  tfain  stick  1 
of  caustic,  withering  and  blackening  what- 
ever It  toncbed.  Cervantes,  however,  wrote 
in  a  different  vein,  and  made  men  meny 
at  the  incongruities  of  the  Don  and  Soncbo, 
while  be  strove  to  better  human  nature. 
His  bnmor  wean  tbe  sterling  stamp  of  hu- 
manity. 

Hnmor  diSbrs  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 
The  white  man  and  black  man  both  bare 


tan  in  them,  just  aa  the  diamond  and  char- 
coal are  of  Uie  same  material — carbon.  In 
one  it  is  crystalllEed  and  concentrated ;  in 
tbe  other  it  is  diffusive  and  combustible. 
Try  each  nnder  the  blow-pipe :  the  ohaieool 
will  glow  with  plentiful  scintillations  long 
before  the  diamond  releases  a  sparkle  of  its 
light 

There  are  some  phases  in  life  which  wonld 
stir  humor  in  every  man  of  sanity.  Not 
that  every  one  would  langb  at  the  same  ob- 
ject, but  every  one  would  laugh  at  some 
time  of  his  life  at  some  object.  What  wonld 
be  a  homeopathic  pellet  of  humor  to  one 
would  furnish  another  with  a  ton  of  fun, 
and  vice  vena. 

Again,  tbe  bnmor  of  men  differs  at  differ- 
ent hours  of  the  day  and  at  difibront  epochs 
of  their  lives.  Men  are  like  some  flowers. 
The  common  pink  is  blue  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  bright  pink  as  the  sun  advances. 
Others  are  white  in  tbe  morning,  pink  at 
neon,  and  red  at  snnset,  as  if  tliey  took  their 
hnes  from  the  snu  in  his  motions. 

Moreover,  what  is  amusing  to  a  boy  is 
puerile  to  a  man,  and  what  is  painful  to  a 
boy  may  be  pleasant  to  a  man.  Who  does 
not  remember  that  nothing  was  so  itreaded 
by  him  at  school  as  to  be  punished  by  sit- 
ting between  two  gills  t  But  ah  t  the  force 
of  habit  and  the  lapse  of  time!     In  after- 
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yeua  we  leam  to  mbmit  to  it  withoot  shed- 
Ungateail 

Tlieae  Tariettes  mnst  be  m>  from  the  vari- 
ety of  hnman  viciaiitude.     An  Englishman 
UnghH  at  the  mitonard  effort  of  a  Frenoh- 
maa  to  Bpeak  Englisb,  though  a  Frenchmaii 
would  not  laugh  »t  John  Bull'a  Bwkward- 
neu  at  French ;  ]ret  Jobnny  Crapaud  oever 
laugha  moTe  than  at  Bolfs  enrly  ain  of  as- 
somed  ooDseqnenoe.    An  African  bniBta  into 
irrepcewible  glee  at  the  faint«et  approach 
of  the  Indictooa,  as  if  Ma  mind  had  but  one 
idde,  and  It  wm  all  Binitt«n  and  qoivenng 
with  Joint;;  yet  tUe  grave 
Spaniard,  his  master,  com- 
posedly smokes  his  cigarett« 
and    twirls    his    muataohe, 
utterly   impervions   to   tlie 
stroke.     The  one,  tike  Jelly, 
shakes   with   ever;  motion 
around ;  the  other  is  fHgid, 
like  Ice,  and  thaws  witb  a 
cold  triokle  of  pleasnre. 

This  diversity  in  hnmor 
is  independent  of  edncation. 
It  is  not  SDperfloial  either. 
No  ontHide  show  can  hide  it. 
The  spiritnal  tentacnlot  are 
always  vital  and  vibrator; 
in  some,  ever  dormant,  if  not 
ilead,  in  others.  Some  would 
have  a  perpetual  jubilee  of 
life;  their  muscles  are  ever 
ready  to  relax  at  the  altsnrd- 
itiee  of  others;  they  have 
scouts  and  sentries  ever  on 
the  alort;  while  others  are 
so  indifferent  about  it  that 
it  seems  as  if  nature  were 


shrouded  at  their  birth.  Olieerve 
thoee  two  men  on  the  cars.  They 
buy  Barjier'i  Magarine.  The  one  be- 
gins with  tlie  Scientific  article,  the 
other  b^ns  at  the  "  Drawer  end," 
and  reads,  like  a  Hebrew,  backward. 

There  is  no  law  for  hnmor.  Likr 
the  comet  or  the  cholera,  it  oomea — 
Ood  Oct;  knows  whence  —  and  its 
very  orbit  is  an  eccentricity.  It  is 
Ter;  often  hnmor  cmly  becanae  it  is 
exceptional.  Qneemesi  is  the  badge 
of  its  genninenesB.  Undertake  to 
bring  it  into  orbits,  meaaure  it  by  ge- 
ometry, test  it  by  equations,  appre- 
ciate it  by  figures,  or  equare  it  with 
roota  and  logic,  and  it  is  offl  Its  law 
ia  to  have  no  law,  and  all  attempts  to 
pbilosophiEe  abont  it  were  aa  waU 
omitted.  We  know  that  it  it,  that  it 
is  different  in  different  minds ;  bnl 
wh;,  it  is  beyond  philoaoph;  to  tell. 

"Fat  men  are  always  humorons," 

•ays  one  wbo  bos  a  theory,  and  Fal- 

staff  is  introdnced  as  the  iUnstration. 

The  analogies  of  natura  are  pressed 

into  the  aervioe   of  this  oleaginous 

tbeoty.     Tom   Hood   ia   quoted  where  b» 

saya  of  the  Anatralian  soil  that  "it  ia  ao 

&t  that,  tickle  it  with  a  hoe,  and  it  will 

laugh  with  a  liarvest."     But  fim  and  fat  do 

not  neoeasarily  go  together.  Hoiature  of  tbe 

muscles  and  layeie  of  lard  have  no  mora 

to   do   with   humor   than   meat  has  with 

manhood.     Little  Dr.  Hidmea  would  show 

you  that  by  one  turn  of  hia  "  txead-milL" 

The  l>eaets  which  feed  meet  are  the  dnileat. 

We  mnst  rt^ect,  then,  the  adipose  theory. 

If  we  are  to  Judge  of  a  man's  JoUity  l^  the 

JulciiHWB  of  his  body,  me  would  think  an 


Ameiioui  to  be  the  ^oUlMit  of  mortala,  for 
bia  laliTuy  glmda  are  ia  peipetBAl  flu. 

"LsEioesB  begets  laagbWr,"  tM,jB  utother 
tbMiriit.  Indiutrioiu  people  ue  too  eomeet 
and  BOTloua  for  jokM.  Leimre  lead*  to  Itfv- 
itf ,  and  a  uatiOD 
that  Ih  always 
bending  its  ^a- 
ewa  to  labor  can 
not  nnbend  them 
to  langh.    This  is 

bnt  this  vtill  not 
bold  aa  a  gener- 
al nile.  There  is 
•ometbing  more 
radical,  aome- 
tbing  too  eTanea- 
cent  for  appre- 
benrioD,  which 
detenuinea  the 
(jsBT  An  »LLT.  bnmorons  temper 

of  the  mind.  All 
that  we  can  aay  ia  that  physical  inflnenoee 
ma;  and  do  modify  its  derelopment,  bat 
tbe  germinal  principle  in  every  man  is  dif- 
ferent. What  Hozart  aald  of  hiuiaelf  and 
bis  oomposing  will  illustrate  what  ia  meant : 
"  I  do  not  know  in  what  my  originality  con- 
rista.  Wby  my  productiona  take  that  par- 
ticular foim  or  style  which  makes  them  Ho- 
lartish  ia  probably  owing  to  the  anme  cause 
wbioh  makes  my  nose  thus  and  so — mokes 
It,  in  short,  Hoiart'a  uoae,  and  difibrent  tmnt 
other  people's."  Every  man  baa  bts  own 
bmnor  as  peculiar  as  hia  own  featurea. 

But  as  the  people  of  one  country  may  be 
alike  even  in  their  differences  of  body  and 
mind,  ao  there  are  pecaliaritiee  in  the  hu- 
mor of  different  nationa  as  marked  oa  the 
geographical  peonltaritiee  of  their  ooOhby, 
or  aa  their  food.  An  Engliahman  lom  mast 
beef;  a  Qerman,  kront;  a  Patogonian,  red 
mad;  a Kamtchatkan, blubber;  a  SonthSea 
Islander,  cold  clergyman ;  a  PeniTiaii  In- 
dian, the  abominable  chlca;  and  tbe  Ameri- 
can, the  weed!  Their  hnmoroos  taste  is  not 
leaadiverae. 


UCAN  HUHOB. 


To  tbe  eye  of  a  comprehensiye  philosophy 
eveiy  thing  is  laughable,  ludicrous,  or  rldio- 
dIous  except  that  which  ia  the  proper  at- 
tribute and  inveatment  of  an  honest  heart 
and  a  pure  soul.  Sir  Thomaa  Hare,  in  his 
ideal  commonwealth,  says  that  when  the 
foKign  embassadors  oame  into  Utopia,  and 
found  that  tbeir  gold  gems  and  finery  pro- 
dueed  nothing  bnt  laughter,  they  were 
anuued.  And  if  we  ever  have  a  perfect 
Utopian  society,  such  anftfement  will  sa- 
Inte  every  eaoh  shoddy  and  ostentations 
adornment.  I  never  doubt«d  the  story  of 
an  Emperor  of  Japan  who  died  of  immoder- 
ate laughter  when  told  that  tbe  Americans 
governed  themaelvee  without  a  king,  for  to 
the  Japanese  sense  of  humor  perhtpa  no 
more  comi<!al  idea  is  ent«rtainable.  Indeed, 
it  has  sometimes  become  farcical  to  elector 
and  elected,  successful  and  defeated,  in  this 
conntty.      ' 

It  ia  alleged  that  some  nations  have  lit- 
tle or  no  bnmor,  as  the  Dutch  and  Scotch. 
The  solidity  of  the  Dntch  prevents  a  joke 
from  getting  through  th^  sevenfold  pile  of 
clothing  and  fleah.  As  prone  as  we  are  In 
America  to  divide  into  parties  and  sects  on 
every  issue,  we  coald  never  have  divided  on 
such  a  question  as  divided  Holland  and  Zea- 
land for  two  eentnriea.  Their  whole  popn- 
lation  were  arrayed  one  against  the  other  in 
a  dispute  which  arose  between  two  penoua 
at  A  feast.  The  Hocks  maintained  one  side, 
the  Kaalbejanooe  the  other.  Tbe  agitation 
grew  to  sncb  a  pitch  that  the  nobles  and 
towns  took  aides.  Each  were  ready  to  die 
for  their  colors,  though  the  world  was  ready 
to  die  laughing  at  tbetr  dullneas ;  and  tbe 
vexed  question  was.  Whether  the  cod-flsb 
took  the  hook,  or  the  hook  took  tiie  cod- 
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think  that  Sydney  Smith  waa  not  far  frota 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  it  leqnired  a 
mugioal  operatiou  to  get  ajoke  into  a  Scotch 
oudentanding.  Indeed,  the  same  idea  ia 
conveyed  in  some  of  Blaok'B  re- 
cent Scottish  novels. 

I  am  not,  however,  prepared 
to  agree  that  their  only  idea  of 
hnmor  ie  infinitely  diatreBHing, 
inaamuch  aa  it  consista  in  im- 
moderately langhing  at  stated, 
or  what  I  may  call  geometrical, 
intervala.  If  the  Scotch  were 
not  BO  "  cauny,"  they  might  be 
more  oomically  incUued.  The 
poBsession  of  keenness  and  in-  -^ 
telligence,  and  their  constant 
nae,  render  them  too  seriooB  to 
Jest.  They  want  the  ardor  and 
impulBee  which  the  Irish  have  in 
abundance,  and  which  give  to 
them  an  unresting  flow  of  mirth. 
Iieland  makes  up  for  her  wan  t  of 
practical  sagacity  by  the  wit  of 
her  writers,  the  readiueM  of  ber  repartees, 
and  the  drollery  of  her  bnlls.  Hacaulay  hit 
the  white  when  he  said  that  Ireland  was 
more  interesting  than  prosperons. 


Not  only  is  the  susceptibility  to  humor 
different  among  different  nations,  bat  the 
humorouB  objects  differ  by  reason  of  dider- 
ent  costoms  and  habits.  There  is  nothing; 
very  laughable  to  ns  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  at  our  hol«l8  and  railroad  dJpAts  gobble 
down  onr  food,  bat  even  an  Arab  or  a  Chi- 
neae  would  laagh  at  the  operation  if  we  did 
not.  Yet  it  is  ludicrons  to  us  to  see  an 
Arab  lady  pick  ont  the  choice  tidbits  with 
which  yon  had  loaded  yonr  plate,  or  rail  a 
little  ball  of  hash  in  her  dainty  fingers,  and 
by  way  of  especially  honoring  you,  ping 
yonr  month  with  it  unexpectedly;  or  to  see 
a  Chinese  with  his  chopsticks  load  himself 
Dp  with  boiled  rice,  and  ram  it  down  as  we 
would  wad  io  a  gun  I  It  is  said  that  the 
ladies  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  when  good-looking,  didgnre  their 
faces  to  preserve  them  from  vanity,  I  have 
□ever  seen  th_t  recorded  of  onr  ladies — 
Heaveu  forbid  t  The  idea,  however,  ia  as 
ladicTone  as  the  Tartar  custom  of  pulling  a 
man  by  the  ear  when  they  want  him  to 
drink,  and  keep  pulling  till  he  opens  his 
mouth,  when  they  poor  down  the  liqnor.    I 
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know  a  mail  whose  eara  do  not  require  to 
be  pulled ! 

There-  ia  nothing  very  laughable  to  an 
American  in  the  shaking' of  hands,  which  is 
ever;  where  practiced  in  oar  ooimtty;  but 
foreigners  do  find  in  it  much  amusement. 
Yet  nothing  will  be  more  ridiouloiu  to  as 
than  the  salutation  in  Qermany,  where  one 
may  see  two  big,  borly,  hair;  men  msh  to 
each  other's  embrace  and  Idss  with  school- 
girl fervency.  The  people  of  Thibet  salute 
by  lolling  out  the  tongue  and  scratching  the 
right  ear,  and  the  Esquimaux  by  rubbing 
their  noses  with  their  thumb  and  describing 
a  conic  section  in  the  air  with  theic  fingers 
— a  cnstom  once  practiced  by  miscbievoua 
nrchiasinonrland,bntnot  exactly  as  assl- 
ntfilnry  grace.  It  is  now  happily  honored 
in  the  breach.  In  Turkey  an  American  trav- 
eling with  his  anveiled  wife,  even  without 
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Um  appeodagM,  m  natial  here,  of  aii  BmaU 
childreu  and  seTen  targe  trunks  and  band- 
bozea,  ia  to  tbem  in  a  fanny  predicament. 
On  the  other  hand,  nhat  would  be  funny 
with  na,  among  the  Turks  ia  qnite  the  re- 
Tene.  An  American  gives  ns  an  instance 
in  his  experience  in  Syria.  He  was  abont 
to  mount  his  male  amidst  a  crowd  of  Oriental 
Tiaitors,  and  wished  to  give  them  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  American  agility.  He  Jump- 
ed a  little  too  far,  and  overshot  the  mark, 
coming  down  on  the  otber  aide  like  a  diver, 
with  his  hands  and  nose  in  the  mad,  his  feet 
cangbt  in  the  saddle,  and  his  coat  skirts 
cleverly  rolled  over  his  head  to  8Ci«eD  him 
ftom  what  he  snppoeed  was  a  laughing 
crowd.  Yet  not  a  soul  smiled,  not  a  sound 
was  heard  saTe  a  tender  grant  of  eympatby 
and  demnre  olferfl  of  aid.  Now  a  Turk  in 
America,  with  baggy  breeches  and  tiirluin- 
ed  bead,  taking  a  leap  over  a  mnle  in  the 
•treetfl  of  on  American  city,  and  getting 
atttck  upside  down,  with  bis  proboscis  ' 


rat  and  his  beela  in  the  saddle,  wonid  be 
salnt«d  with  something  more  than  a  grunt 
of  aympatby  and  demure  oifers  of  aid.  We 
have  more  humor  than  dignity ;  the  Torka 
more  dignity  tbanbnmor.  There  never  waa 
an  American  who  would  not  sacrifice  bia 
courtesy  and  sympathy  to  his  fim.  He  must 
bave  it,  however,  well  seasoned,  and  done  in 
a  borry,  and  its  prevailing  characteriatio 
must  be  exaggeration.  Yon  aaw  this  illus- 
trated even  in  the  Inordinate  hopes  of  so 
calm  and  sedate  a  statesman  as  Hr.  Seward, 
as  to  the  closing  np  of  oar  lat«  civil  war  in 
sixty  days.  That  waa  the  buge  Joke  of  our 
time.  There  was  a  court  in  Oeneral  Grant's 
army  whtcb  sentenced  a  man  to  work  ten 
years  on  General  Bntlei's  Dutch  Gap  Canal ; 
and  it  was  generally  said,  if  not  believed,  in 
the  army  that  Palmer,  who  made  the  pat- 
ented limbs,  had  pnrcboaed  SOOO  acres  of 
Western  land,  and  planted  them  with  locnat 
and  maple,  with  a  view  to  economiEe  in  the 
future  in  his  mannfactare  of  anna  and  legs. 
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J  bavQ  direlt  thna  elaborately  on  the  phi- 
lOBophy  of  abatrsct  biiiiior,aDd  the  peculiar 
qoalitieH  of  variona  natioos  iu  Cbia  regard, 
because  we  poesess  the  eiaggeratioo«  of  all 
other  coDutriea,  and  becaase  the  qualitj  of 
Ota  taumoi  is  the  Msnlt  of  our  mosaio  iia- 
tioDolity.  And  our  Anglo-Saxon  brotheis 
are  like  dh.  When  Mpnlsed  at  the  Bedan, 
aod  driven  b;  the  Ruasian  bayonet  helter- 
skelter,  head-OTer-heeU,  into  the  trenchee  of 
the  Crimea,  tbey  are  reported  to  UaTo  tum- 
bled in,  even  over  the  mangled  and  the  dead, 
amidst  roars  of  langhter. 

Nations,  then,  have  their  peculiar  humor, 
difleiing  in  degree.  Some  have  undertaken 
to  sa;  Just  what  qualit;  pertains  to  the  hu- 
mor of  different  nations.  It  ia  said  that 
Freuch  humor  ia  that  of  tiie  powioDS,  En- 
glish of  the  interests  and  social  relations, 
Qerman  of  the  abstract,  Italian  of  the  ar- 
tistic, Spanish  of  the  lomontic  and  fanciliil, 
Arabian  of  the  moral,  and  American  of  the 
pure  comical  inteution ;  a  slashing  humor 
which  will  sacriBce  feeling,  interest,  social- 
ity, philosophy,  romaoce,  art^  and  morality 
for  its  joke ;  an  overriding,  towering  hnmor 
that  will  one  day  make  fun  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  not  forgetting  itself.  But 
these  distinctions  are  at  best  but  arbitmry. 
They  may  indicate  the  main  feature  of  the 
national  humor,  bnt  they  are  in  that  as  like- 
ly to  he  wrong  as  right,  inasmuch  ss  these 
distinctiona  themselves  are  made  hymen  of 
different  snsceptibilitiea.  The  French  have 
little  hnmor  either  iu  their  literature  or 
character.  The  exaggerations  of  Rabelais, 
the  comedy  of  Moli^re,  and  the  questiona- 
ble mairtti  of  Montaigne  are  but  exceptions. 
Wit  in  all  ite  brilliancy  they  have.  Their 
dandyinm,  flnicalueaa  and  fastidiougness  do 
not  sympatliise  heartily  with  the  broad 
irony,  full  feeling,  and  strong  sense  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  bumor.  Oenteel  comedy, 
op^a  bauffe,  and  farce  they  have ;  but  where 
could  you  find  in  all  France  the  bodies  and  ; 
sonls  which  people  the  papers  of  Pickwick  ' 
and  hover  around  the  canvas  of  Hogarth  T  i 
Their  humor,  like  their  soaps,  are  made  out  1 


of  bones,  and  eui^rs  at  that.    It  lacks  filwe 
and  body. 

Spanish  hnmor  has  long  since  been  ex- 
hausted. Hidalgo  pomposity  beeies  tan. 
Once  or  twice  I  heard  General  Prim  bring 
down  a  laugh  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  by 
quoting  a  saying  of  Saacho  Panza.  But 
General  Butler's  dash  and  roar  would  not 
lie  poaaible  in  such  a  body ;  for  homor  sel- 
dom goes  in  state,  has  no  splendid  shows, 
and  boasts  no  grandee  pedigree.  It  is 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  fierce  democ- 
racy and  victeriona  republican,  and  has  the 
right  divine  for  ite  sanction.  It  disdains 
hauteur  and  pride.  The  American  finds  in 
the  pretensions  of  others,  even  among  them- 
selves, "a  thing  for  laughter,  leers,  fleers, 
and  Jeers."  As  sings  Baxe,  our  most  clossio- 
al  wag: 

"  Dapend  npoa  It,  mj  mabblih  Mand, 
Tonr  fsmllj  thread  yoa  cui*t  aAcend, 
WttbDut  good  raaoa  to  apprehend 
Ton  may  find  It  iRIHt  St  the  further  and 

Bj  aoiDfl  plnbdan  vocatlaD; 
Or,  wofw  than  (list,  ynar  boiatad  Hna 
Umj  aid  in  a  loop  of  Mrougar  twloa 
That  planned  Hiae  worthj  nlatUn." 
What  a  leeervoir  of  humor,   theiefoie, 
to  an  American  is  the  Doa  Quixote,  which 
takes  off  and  down  the  grandiose  chivalric 
Hidalgo  T     Is  it  not  wonderful  that  it  is  not 
more  read  in  this  country  1     It  is  tbe  very 
essence  of  exaggeration.     Germany,  in  her 
paintings,  her  poetry,  her  prose,  her  social 
gatheriugs,  her  vine  feasts,  and  holidays — 
how  rich  and  varied  is  her  humor  1     Wheth- 
er it  be  Peter  Schlemihl,  whose  shadow  froie 
te  an   iceberg,  or  the   metamorphoMa   of 
Mephistopheles,  Germany  is  ever  facetiona 
and  rfoaf.      With  her  Mischief  himself  is 
welcome,  if  he  playa  Momna.     There  is  no 
smack  of  fun  in  all  Fatherland  that  has  not 
some  spice  of  deviltry  in  ite  cnp. 

Italy  has  had  little  humor,  and  what  she 
has  is  rather  buffoonery,  the  product  of  a 
Boit  Just  reblooming  with  its  elder  cnlture. 
Humor  likes  free  soil,  full  play,  no  formal- 
ity, no  starch  and  buckram.  Hence  It  has 
always,  from  Xhe  time  of  Shokspeore  and 
his  Dogberry  to  the  time  of  Hood  and  his 
Kilmansegg.  exuberantly  thriven  on  English 
soil,  and,  a/orliori,  will  thrive  on  American 
soil  still  more  exuberantly,  where  all  the 
several  humors  of  tbe  nations  commingle  iu 
the  oddest  uureserve,  and  with  the  moat 
imperturbable  extravagance. 

What,  then,  is  the  quality  of  Americaa 
humor  f  How  much  of  the  eleotrio  talent 
do  we  possess  t 

As  to  the  last  inquiry,  there  ate  many 
reasons  which  might  be  urged,  apriori,  why 
should  be  wanting  in  iu  finer  develop- 
ment. We  are  4too  engrossed  in  practical 
matters ;  our  eyes  too  much  bent  on  the 
golden  pavement  to  cultivate  that  hilariona 
spirit  which  ia  the  oflapring  of  leisure,  laii- 
uess,  fatness,  &eedom,  carelessness,  and  on- 
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restraint.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  how 
much  force  there  is  in  this  antecedent  prob- 
ability against  onr  humor. 

It  is  nrged  as  a  reason  against  onr  having 
the  humorous  gift  that,  as  humor  flows  out 
of  peculiarities  of  character  and  conduct, 
we  can  not  have  a  national  humor  original 
and  unique  because  of  our  cosmopolitanism; 
that  if  we  have  any  humor,  it  will  so  par- 
take of  the  quality  of  every  other  people  as 
to  be  wanting  in  a  distinct  American  quality. 

Let  us  weigh  this  statement.  It  is  true 
that  no  people  were  ever  so  composite  as 
ours.  On  the  Atlantic  side  the  nations  of  all 
Europe  have  a  theatre  for  the  blending  of 
their  divers  tempers,  while  on  the  Pacific 
side  the  Chinaman  and  Japanese,  with  their 
pig-tails  and  shorn  crowns,  lean  forward  to 
blend  their  laughterless  physiognomy  with 
the  motley  groups  which  people  the  pla- 
cers, do  the  cooking  and  washing,  and  build 
the  railroads  of  the  Occident.  It  was  only 
the  other  evening  the  writer  addressed  a 
meeting  in  New  York  city.  It  was  com- 
posed of  Hungarian  Hebrews  mostly.  They 
drank  lager,  while  the  band  played  the  Jf«^ 
ligan  Guards,  It  was  more  than  JS  phuribuB 
hragk,  Erin  go  unum  ! 

Out  institutions  have  made  us  the  most 
affiliative  people  known  to  history.  It  may 
be  that  in  grafting  so  many  and  divers 
shoots  upon  our  national  stock  we  are  over- 
burdening our  productive  energy,  and  neu- 
tralizing onr  native  temper  and  tone.  But  I 
trust  not.  The  predominant  genius  is  Amer- 
ioan  t  Like  the  genius  of  the  Grecian  artist, 
it  is  eclectic,  for  out  of  many  models  it  will 
educe  the  highest  type,  from  divers  discord- 
ances it  wiU  develop  a  comely  concordance. 
Bancroft  has  said  that  our  land  was  not 
more  the  recipient  of  the  men  of  all  coun- 
tries than  of  their  ideas.  Annihilate  the 
past  of  any  one  leading  nation  of  the  world, 
and  onr  destiny  would  have  been  changed. 
Italy  and  Spain,  in  the  persons  of  Isabella 
and  Columbus,  Joined  together  for  the  great 
discovery  that  opened  it  for  emigration  and 
commerce;  France  contributed  to  its  inde- 
pendence ;  the  search  for  the  origin  of  the 
language  we  speak  carries  us  to  India;  onr 
religions  are  from  Palestine ;  of  the  hymns 
sung  in  our  churches  some  were  first  heard 
in  Italy,  some  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  some 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  our  arts 
come  from  Greece,  our  Jurisprudence  from 
Rome,  our  maritime  code  from  Russia ;  En- 
gland taught  us  the  system  of  common  law, 
and  Ireland  the  heart  to  love  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  our  federation;  the  noble 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces  bequeath- 
ed to  us  the  prolific  principle  of  federal  un- 
ion. Our  country  stands,  therefore,  more 
than  any  other  as  the  realization  of  the  uni- 
ty of  the  race.  It  may  be  asked,  ''Where, 
then,  in  all  this  Babel  of  tongues,  Jangle  of 
ideas,  crosses  of  race,  and  confusion  of  sys- 
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tems,  is  there  any  individual 
in  our  temper,  tone,  or  humor  V*'  Where  in- 
deed, I  answer,  if  not  in  the  blending  of  the 
many-tinted  phases  of  the  varied  civiliza- 
tions which  time  and  sacrifices  have  fur- 
nished for  our  own  exquisite  mosaic?  It 
is  this  absorption  of  characteristics  of  ev- 
ery clime  and  time  which  makes  our  society 
the  most  incongruous,  grotesque,  odd,  angu- 
lar, autnf,  and  peculiar  evev  yet  known  in 
history.  Instead  of  destroying  our  peculiar 
humor,  this  medley, has  turned  us  from  the 
old  English  channel,  where  we  had  ever 
been  copyists,  into  new  channels  of  our 
own.  Jefferson  in  his  Rip  Van  Winkle 
could  never  have  played  his  part  so  well 
had  he  not  combined  the  thin  Jolly  Am^- 
ican  with  the  Dutchman.  Instead  of  this 
unezclusiveness  breaking  down  our  humor, 
it  is  a  resource  for  it  as  inexhaustible  as  it 
is  varied.  If  the  power  of  man  consists  in 
the  multitude  of  his  affinities,  in  the  fact 
that  his  life  is  intertwined  more  with  his 
fellows  of  every  caste,  degree,  and  nation — 
if  he  thus  become  a  more  complete  compend 
of  all  time,  with  all  its  tastes,  affections, 
whims,  and  humors — then  the  American 
man  ought  to  be  more  potent  in  his  indi- 
viduality than  any  other.  From  h4a  mind, 
as  from  the  Forum  of  ancient  Rome,  pro- 
ceed the  great  avenues  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  to  the  heart  of  every  other  peo- 
ple, multiplying  his  relations,  and  drawing 
to  itself  all  the  resources  which  human  na- 
ture can  furnish.  Out  of  these  derivatives 
from  the  Old  World  we  have  our  originals. 
The  greater  variety  of  our  life,  the  more 
golden  are  the  veins  of  our  humor.  From 
the  commingling  of  heterogeneous  customs 
and  languages  we  shall  have  a  medley  full 
of  fun,  loud,  large,  uproarious,  and  rollick- 
ing in  exaggerations. 

There  are  elements  in  our  country  from 
which,  a  priori^  we  may  infer  that  we  shall 
have  abundant  harvests  of  humor,  if  we  have 
them  not  ahready.  These  elements  are  our 
Plenty  and  Freedom.  The  same  reasons  giv- 
en by  an  old  English  writer  for  the  variety 
of  the  vein  in  ^gland  may  be  applied  to 
Ai^erica  with  even  more  fitness.  I  extract 
their  essence  thus :  1.  The  native  plenty  of 
the  soil:  plenty  begets  'Vfantonness  and 
pride;  wantonness  is  apt  to  invent,  and 
pride  scorns  to  imitate.  2.  Easy  govern- 
ment, and  liberty  of  professing  opinions: 
liberty  with  plenty  begets  stomach  and 
heart,  and  stomach  will  not  be  restrained. 
Thus  we  come  to  have  more  that  appear 
what  they  are.  We  have  more  humor,  be- 
cause every  man  follows  his  own  bent,  and 
takes  both  pleasure  and  pride  in  showing  it. 

This  philosophy  wiU  hold  every  where. 
Plenty,  unless  gorged  to  dyspepsia — and 
even  then  it  becomes  ludicrous — ^is  the  very 
father  of  fun.  Whether  plenty  has  the  rib- 
less  side  or  the  thin  anatomy,  laughter  lives 
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io  its  company.  Doee  not  a  man  "  nell- 
to-do"  feel  goodf  Ib  he  not  more  genial  f 
Can  lie  not  langh  heartier,  invent  merrier 
thonghtsT  And  will  he  not,  if  unoon- 
Btrained  \tj  a  tyrannic  goTemment,  let  oat 
more  of  the  native  pecoliaritiea  of  his  dis- 
poaition  T  His  independence  precludeH  im- 
itation, and  disdains  obedience.  He  is  more 
of  an  individual  sovereign,  and  in  the  wiea- 
tling  of  life  "he  still  show  more  maacle  and 
point.  N&Bt's  caiicatnreB  fnmisb  plentiful 
UlnstrationH,  and  the  newspapers,  in  both 
pictore  and  type,  are  not  less  evidenoea 
of  oar  unlicensed  printing  than  of  our  love 
of  the  moat  grotesque  fnn.  If  jon  wonld 
deaden  humor,  pnt  yonr  government  to  work 
witii  the  Piocnurtean  bed,  and  make  men  all 
of  a  length,  and  you  have  machines,  not  men, 
and  no  humor. 

I  do  not  know  but  one  exception  to  the 
role,  tmd  that  is  the  Irish.    Rich  or  poor, 


fiill  or  pinched,  they  most  have  their  jollity. 
And  yet  Disraeli  called  them  a  melancholy 
people!  Well  do  I  remember  the  sparkles 
of  merriment  let  off  by  the  little  nrchina 
who  ran  after  the  janntiDg-«ar  on  which  I 
rode  out  t*>  Donnybrook  Fair.  They  begged, 
to  be  enre,  and  looked  wretched,  but  they 
won  more  pennies  by  their  humor  than  by 
their  looks.  All  through  Ireland,  even  in 
their  extremities  of  wuit,  the  goodnags  of 
Natnre  seems  to  have  provided  them  with 
cheer  as  on  offset  to  their  hard  condition. 
They  do  not  need  their  flm  so  maoh  in  this 
land  of  plenty,  but  it  does  not  leave  them 

Our  people  an  on  a  full  msh  for  plenty, 
bnt  they  have  their  fan  as  they  go.  The 
very  msh  mokes  merriment.  The  excite- 
ment throws  off  electric  sparks.  The  ftio- 
tion  makes  musio.    We  have  been  waxing 


too  rich  and  tat  without  fair  diaCribntion. 
Our  cities  show  it  more  than  the  coantrj. 
At  least  we  are  growing  rich  in  spots.  Oar 
watering -plooee,  our  hotels,  our  theatres, 
our  churches,  our  lectures,  our  literatare,  the 
amenities  and  luxuries  of  life,  all  float  on 
this  golden  Factolns ;  and  along  with  them 
ore  tlie  laughing  genii  who  puncture  the 
follies  and  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the  odd- 
ities and  fooleriee  that  bubble  and  efl^- 
vesoe  in  the  wake  of  this  very  snoceesfal 
life.  Bev.  Cream  Cheese  preaches  quite  r»- 
(^lereM,  and  fashionable  religion  with  iaven- 
dered  moachoir  wipes  away  the  tears  that 
never  flow ;  but  Cortis,  the  rogue,  sil«  de- 
murely by,  and  Mrs.Fotiphar  goes  to  his  can- 
vas, illustrated  by  his  facile  humor.  Par- 
venu pride  tnms  up  its  aristocratic  noee  at 
plebeian  vocations;  but  Saxe,  the  wag,  is 
sliding  the  genealogical  line  of  the  M'Bridu 
through  his  fingers,  and  holds  up  the  wax- 
ed end  with  a  ohuokle.  Sanctimonious  hu- 
manity becomes  a  Federal  Senator.  His 
name  is  Dillworthy.  He  promises  his  oon- 
stitaency  immense  material  advontagea  oif 
the  philanthropic  basis,  while  his  friend  and 
admirer.  Colonel  Mulbury  Sellers,  warm  and 
genial,  eloquent  and  sanguine,  impecuuions 
in  purse  bnt  a  millionaire  in  promises,  ral- 
lies to  the  theatre  thousands  nightly  tO' 
roar  in  laughter  over  the  exaggeration  of 
an  extravagant  feature  in  our  American 
society.  The  genius  of  Hark  Twain  in  fa- 
cile caricature  proves  that  there  are  not 
only  "  millions"  in  a  play,  bnt  that  millions 
will  laugh  it  into  every  man's  oenversation 
and  approvaL 

There  is  much  of  Franklin's  shrewd,  pmb- 
tlcol  humor  disgnised  under  the  mask  of 
Josh  Billings's  sayings.  With  a  Puritwi 
face  all  severe  and  sour ;  without  a  hearty 
open  laugh  to  welcome  the  coming  or  speed 
the  parting  Joke ;  with  nothing  bnt  an  odd 
pucker  of  the  month  and  an  elfish  twinkle 
of  the  eye ;  with  an  inward  ohuokle  which 
has  no  outward  sign — Billings  (aside  from 
the  small  fun  of  bad  orthograi^iy)  hits  the 
target  of  humor  in  the  white  when  he  says 
that  with  some  people  who  brag  of  anoestiy 
tbeir  great  trouble  is  their  great  descent ; 
or  when  he  thanks  God  for  allowing  fools  to 
live  that  wise  men  may  get  a  living  out  of 
them ;  when  he  says  that  wealth  won't  make 
a  man  virtuous,  but  that  there  ^n't  any 
body  who  wants  to  be  poor  Just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  good ;  when  he  says  that  when 
a  fellow  gets  to  going  down  hill,  it  seems 
as  if  every  thing  was  greased  for  the  ocoo- 
sion  ;  or  when  he  gives  ns  his  way  of  keep- 
ing a  mule  in  a  pasture,  by  turning  it  into 
a  meadow  adjaoent  and  letting  it  jump  out; 
or  when  he  has  known  mnlea,  like  men,  keep 
good  for  six  months  Just  to  get  A  good  kick 
at  somebody- — he  makes  a  Q»ecies  of  drollery 
which  even  our  English  reviewers  have  be- 
gun to  appreciate,  and  which  does  not  re- 
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qtiire  the  drawl  of  bad  grammar  and  spelliBg. 
I  once  had  occasion,  in  a  deliberative  body, 
to  nse  BillingB'a  iUaatration  that  one  hornet, 
if  he  felt  weU,  conld  break  up  a  oamji-meet- 
ing.  The  effect  amazed  me.  The  applica- 
tion was  made ;  and  Billings  himself  afber^ 
ward  said,  ^  My  name  will  go  down  to  the 
fewter  coupled  with  the  hornet ;  we  will  be 
twins  in  posterity."  The  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  insect,  eepedally  the  nse  it 
makes  of  its  '^business  end,"  of  the  way  it 
avoids  the  thousand  attempts  to  "  shoo"  it 
and  to  fight  it,  and  the  oonseqaent  con- 
sternation of  a  pioQs  body,  has  in  it  exag- 
geration of  the  raciest  kind. 

But  this  kind  of  homor,  like  that  of  Nasby, 
does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  literature.  It 
can  not  compare  with  Washington  Irving, 
who,  in  his  KHiakerhocker  and  other  works, 
has  given  us  the  very  choicest  brand,  all 
sparkling  and  stimulating.  But  Irving  is  too 
refined,  sweet,  and  shy  for  general  appreci- 
ation. Besides,  Irving  is  not  an  American 
humorist.  He  is  more  English  than  Amer- 
ican, more  cosmopolitan  than  either.  Paul- 
ding, Hawthorne — alas  for  our  literature! 
Oh,  for  one  man  for  America  what  Eichter 
is  to  Germany,  or  Dickens  is  to  England ! 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  plenty  of  the  genuine  in- 
digenous humor  in  her  VnoU  Tomy  which  she 
has  almost  smothered  by  her  recent  horri- 
ble revelations  of  the  bad  Byronic  people. 

Our  humorous  Tt^riters,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  not  strictly  nationaL  Even  Frank- 
lin, our  first,  best  humorist,  stifled  his  hu- 
mor in  the  Addisonian  style.  His  was  too 
earnest  a  character  to  make  the  humorous 
trait  very  prominent ;  but  his  sly,  shining 
threads  of  observation,  intertwisted  into  the 
strong  strand  of  his  practical  sense,  have  had 
their  effect  on  the  older  men  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

Sam  Slick  and  Jack  Downing — they  are 
the  caricature  of  caricatures.  We  have  had 
printed  at  Philadelphia  a  series  of  works 
on  American  humor,  giving  graphic  pictures 
of  the  pioneer  times  of  tiie  South,  South- 
west, and  West,  which,  if  pniged  of  their 
grossness,  and  artistically  inwoven  with 
some  genial  purpose,  would  better  repre- 
sent our  national  idiosyncrasies,  with  their 
reckless  heroism,  quaint  extravagances,  and 
novel  parlance,  than  any  other  portion  of 
our  literature. 

But,  after  all,  the  American  humor  does 
not  reside  altogether  in  books.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  our  newspapers,  with  their  spicy 
dialogues,  practidd  jokes,  Mrs.  Partington- 
isms,  Artemus  Wards,  Josh  Billingses,  Nas- 
bys,  Twains,  Bret  Hartes,  and  the  infinity  of 
little  Jets  of  fun  on  the  outside,  and  meas- 
ureless ridicule  and  cuts  on  the  inside,  local 
items,  advertisements  and  all. 

There  is  no  time  in  such  an  essay  as  this 
to  run  the  round  of  our  newspaper  humor- 
ists.    One   might   begin   with  Doesticks, 


quote  Breitmann's  Anglo -German  verses, 
turn  over  the  -versatilities  of  Mr.  Newell 
(Orpheus  C.  Kerr),  chuckle  at  Max  Adder's 
demure  extravaganzas,  and  the  dry  Jocose- 
ness  of  the  Danlnnry  NewSy  roar  with  Donn 
Piatt  till  the  Capitol  itself  echoed  the  "  cave 
of  the  winds,"  or  shake  with  the  '^  Fat  Con- 
tributor" until  the  lean  earth  was  larded, 
and  Just  begin  to  have  an  appreciation  of 
the  inimitably  broad  hyperbole  which  marks 
our  ephemeral  newspaper  fun. 

The  Athenian  frequented  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus  to  hear  a  play  of  Aristophanes, 
wherein  the  spite  and  fan  of  the  day  were 
ooncenti^tted;  the  Romans  gathered  at  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  to  laugh  over  the  gossip 
and  humor  of  the  city.  What  theatre  and 
bath  were  to  Athens  and  Borne,  the  Journal 
is  to  the  American— only  more  so.  In  our 
five  thousand  American  Journals,  sending 
out  a  billion  of  copies  per  annum,  the 
American  finds  a  mirror  of  his  own  nature, 
refieoting  his  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
those  distorted  and  grotesque  images  and 
scenes  which  are  the  life  of  American  hu- 
mor. 

All  of  our  prominent  representative  men 
have  had  more  or  less  of  this  faculty,  and 
use  it  as  the  surest  talisman  to  open  the 
popular  ear.  John  P.  Hale,  ever  on  a  smile 
with  his  waggery ;  General  Houston,  with 
his  eccentricity ;  John  Van  Buren,  with 
his  playfiil  sarcasm ;  D.  S.  Dickinson,  with 
his  trenchant,  scriptural,  practical,  ironical 
hits ;  Thomas  Corwln,  with  his  inimitable 
drollery;  Thaddeus  Stevens,  with  his  dry 
and  bitijQg  sarcasm;  and  Proctor  Knott, 
with  his  elaborate  Duluthiana — had  the 
chann  which  drew  the  crowd  and  held  men 
while  they  talked.  The  masses  leap  to  hear 
a  man  of  humor  like  Butleri  even  when  his 
speeches  are  full  charged  with  diabolism,  or 
to  hear  a  minister  like  Beecher,  and  even 
£rom  the  pulpit  await  the  inevitable  laugh  I 
It  is  all  the  better  if  it  has  point;  but 
give  the  laugh  without  point,  rather  than 
no  laugh  at  all.  There  is  no  ruse  so  com- 
mon as  this,  at  least  in  the  West,  as  the 
mrgwMnim^  ad  miMik  Turn  the  laugh  on 
your  opponent.  Sir  Sophist,  and  though  he 
pile  Pelion  on  Ossa  of  argument,  you  have 
him  down !  This  may  seem  more  creditable 
to  our  humor  than  to  our  sense.  But  let  us 
see.  One  of  the  utilities  of  humor  is  the 
use  made  of  it  by  our  writers  and  speakers 
in  what  is  called  the  rediioMo  ad  abswrdum. 
This  use  may  be  abused ;  but  we  can  not 
spare  it  for  aU  that,  so  long  as  we  have  so 
many  empirics  in  medicine,  pettifoggers  in 
law,  demagogues  in  politics,  pretenders  in 
religion,  and  snobs  in  society.  Our  institu- 
tions are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  mush- 
rooms. They  grow  up  in  a  night  around 
the  roots  of  our  wide-spreading  freedom. 
We  have  theorists  without  sagacity,  phi- 
lanthropists without  morality,  and  prac- 
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tioal  men  without  sentiment.  We  have 
men  who  pass  cnirent  for  eagles,  which  a 
little  touch  from  the  point  of  humor  reduces 
to  tomtits.  We  have  vaunting  patriots 
whose  patriotism,  as  of  old,  is  scoundrelism 
— ^men  who  live,  ay,  who  thrive,  on  the 
burning  indignation  that  is  poured  upon 
them.  Such  men  wither,  under  ridicule,  to 
their  proper  dimensions.  Ridicule  never 
hurts  an  honest  man.  He  alone  can  join  in 
the  laugh  against  himself.  It  is  the  Ithu- 
riel  spear,  however,  which  makes  the  devil 
show  himself  as  he  is.  Ridicule  may  not  be 
a  good  test  o^  truth,  as  Shaftesbury  main- 
tained, but  it  is  not  a  bad  test  of  falsehood. 
An  old  English  poet  says : 

"ITor  he  who  does  not  tremble  at  the  Bword, 
Who  qaails  not  with  his  head  upon  the  block, 
Tom  bat  a  jest  against  him,  loses  heart: 
The  shafts  of  wit  slip  through  the  stoatest  mall; 
There  is  no  man  alive  who  can  live  down 
The  oneztingnishable  laoghter  of  mankind." 

We  are  apt  to  condemn  the  writer  or 
speaker  who  applies  the  touch-stone  of  ab- 
surdity to  the  shams  and  rascality  of  the 
day,  enen  while  we  laugh  with  him.  But 
Attic  salt  is  as  useftU  as  Kanawha.  The  one 
preserves  mess  pork,  the  other  moral  purity. 
Even  when  our  humor  is  misapplied,  it  is 
the  smoke  evidencing  the  fire  of  fun  which 
lies  beneath  the  crust  of  our  society.  Hence 
the  success  of  Nast  and  others  with  their 
terrible  caricatures. 

The  general  sources  of  our  humor  are 
those  from  which  all  people  draw,  which 
would  make  a  Laplander  laugh  as  well  as 
an  American.  These  have  been  frequently 
catalogued.  Let  us  reproduce  a  few.  The 
balking  of  our  hopes  in  trifling  matters 
makes  us  smile.  An  unlooked-for  accident 
that  is  absurd,  as  when  a  dandy  slips  up  on 
an  icy  pavement,  makes  us  laugh.  We  laugh 
at  that  which  is  against  custom,  as  at  a  man' 
in  a  bonnet.  We  laugh  at  the  weaknesses 
of  others,  as  at  a  politician  who  brags  much 
and  polls  a  small  vote.  We  laugh  at  ama- 
teur farmers  who  fail.  We  laugh  at  incou" 
gruities,  as  when  we  see  a  little  man  walk- 
ing arm  in  aim  with  a  giant;  we  laugh 
more  if  the  little  man  marches  with  a  big 
bass  drum  and  the  big  man  with  a  baby 
drum.  We  laugh  at  insignificant  distress, 
as  at  a  lady  who  loses  her  lap-dog.  We 
laugh  at  extravagant  pretension  which  sud- 
denly collapses,  as  at  an  orator  who  soars  to 
a  star-lofty  climax  and  breaks  down.  We 
iaugh  at  cool  impudence,  for  the  ready  and 
courageous  invention  pleases.  We  laugh 
when  it  is  foiled,  as  at  a  lawyer  in  court 
who  gets  a  saucy  cut  from  a  female  witness. 
We  laugh  at  a  sudden  or  stealthy  surprise. 
Young  ladies  laugh  at  young  men — and 
that's  queer:  they  can  not  tell  why;  but 
oftentimes  the  more  they  like  them,  the 
more  they  laugh  at  and  smile  on  them.  We 
laugh  at  what  is  serious  for  others,  as  at  a 


man  looking  out  of  a  Jail,  but  never  at  what 
seriously  affects  us,  as,  for  example,  if  we 
were  in  jail.  We  laugh  at  disguises,  at  the 
dress  of  foreigners,  fojis,  and  Covens.  We 
laugh  when  we  see  some  men  in  a  clean  col- 
lar and  new  coat.  We  laugh  at  the  meet- 
ing of  extremes.  It  is  hard  to  keep  chil- 
dren from  laughing  at  defoimity,  at  negroee, 
at  madmen,  at  fat  men,  at  long,  thin  men. 
We  laugh  often  because  we  ought  not  to,  as 
in  church,  from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
resistance  to  sobriety.  We  laugh  at  the  ut- 
ter simplicity  of  some  men,  and  the  more  so 
if  the  laugh  is  caused  by  a  sudden  illustra- 
tion of  it,  or  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  mind 
to  an  absurd  extreme,  as  the  other  day, 
when  an  editor,  describing  the  gifted  Dr. 
Holland,  said  that  he  would  loan  money  to  a 
man  on  the  collateral  notes  of  an  accordion. 
We  laugh — all  men  laugh,  but  Americans 
especially-^t  the  aggrandizement  of  special 
foibles  of  character.  Dickens  furnishes  il- 
lustrations of  how  humorous  some  pre-emi- 
nent trait  may  be  made  to  seem  by  a  sort  of 
Hogarthian  satire  on  the  false  perspective. 
But  this  exaggehition  is  not  always  humor- 
ous, for  a  man  may  be  extravagant  with  his 
pencil  or  in  his  speech  without  being  hu- 
morous, as  a  man  may  be  prodigal  of  his 
means  without  epjoyment. 

But  we  have  in  America  specific  objects 
of  humor — ^the  scheming  Tankee,  the  big, 
bragging,  brave  Eentubkian,  and  the  first- 
family  Virginian.  We  have  lawyers  on  the 
circuit,  as  in  the  Georgia  scenes;  loafers 
on  a  spree,  as  in  Neal's  charcoal  sketches ; 
politicians  in  caucus;  legislators  in  ses- 
sion; travelers  on  cars  and  steamers;  in- 
deed^  the  history  of  every  American's  life  is 
humorous,  moving  as  he  doeis  from  place 
to  place,  and  even  when  he  sits  down,  as 
restless  as  the  stick  which  a  traveler  saw 
out  West  that  was  so  crooked  it  would  not 
liestmi 

There  is  a  sympathy  running  through  the 
American  mind  of  such  intensity  and  excite- 
ment in  relation  to  our  physical  growth 
and  political  prominence  that  our  mannerS) 
movements,  and  mind  must  become  intensi- 
fied. Why,  an  American  can  not  sit  still 
unless  he  does  it  with  might  and  main.  He 
must  take  an  extravagant -position.  The 
position  of  our  American  in  repose  expresses 
an  imperturbable  confidence  in  the  destiny 
of  his  native  country,  and  a  wonderful  flexi- 
bility in  the  human  skeleton. 

An  American  ever  takes  an  extravagant 
posture.  Foreigners  laugh  at  him  for  it 
A  foreign  tourist  says  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  mistake  an  American  for  any  one 
else  en  route.  He  either  has  his  feet  upon 
the  seat  in  front,  the  back  of  which  he  turns 
over  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  it  be  occupied, 
he  sits  with  his  knees  let  into  the  back  of 
it,  chews  a  quid  of  tobacco,  keeps  up  a  con- 
tinual spitting,  and  invariably  reads  a  ne wa- 
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pAper.    WbeD  at  home,  he  soon  tires  of  ait- 
ting  stiU,  imd  paces  the  floor  with  lestleas 


Notr  the  highest  eigoyment  <)f  a  French- 
man  ia  to  hear  the  last  cantatriee  In  a  faah- 
ionahle  opera:  The  Spaniard's  transport 
reaches  its  climax  when  in  the  arena 
matador  with  skillfhl  thrust  stretches  his 
Antagonist  in  the  dnet.  The  Neapolitaa 
finds  his  paiadiee  in  the  tengtbaning  1ns- 
oionsneee  of  his  macaroni.  The  German 
rites  to  his  hearen  on  the  olond  of  his 
dreamfol  pipe  and  miaty  metapbTslcs.  The 
Englishman  grows  comfortably  ecstatic  over 
roast  beef  and  naval  glory.  The  ToA  as- 
cends to  his  seventh  hesTen  among  the 
bonria  while  he  smokes  his  nargileh  and 
dps  his  Hocha.  The  African,  with  his  ban- 
Jo  on  his  hnee,  is  off  for  the  other  side  of 
JoidoD-  The  Irishman's  chief  joy  is  to  take 
off  tiia  Meze  at  a  fair,  and,  with  shillalah 
whirling,  invite  any  "jintleman  to  atand 
before  him,  or,  for  the  love  of  Qod,  juat  to 
step  on  the  tip  end  of  hia  coat  taO,  and  be 
amaahed  into  smitbejeena."     Bnt  the  Amer- 


And  gue  it  tbs  world  twlxt  tlu  hwa  nt  his  boots." 

Let  the  American  be  in  motion,  there  ia  the 
same  extravagance.   The  London  Una  once 
said  of  him;  "Wherever  yon  see  on  Ameri- 
can, be  ia  going  over  the  groaod  as  fast  as 
he  can.     In  Europe  he  is  a  pale  and  breath- 
leas  aight-seer,  always  in  rapid  transition,  as 
if  a  ghost  were  pnrBaing  him ;  inaatiahly  ao- 
oumolating  stages,  as  if  hia  life  depended  on 
the  stun  total  at  the  end  of  the  week.     He 
oairies  the  fever  of  bnstness  into  the  tonr; 
and  reckoning  up  grand  sights  per  score  in 
his  mental  ledger,  he  becomes  a  capitsJiat 
in  arches,  wator-falla,  glaoiets,  old  eoloums, 
Soman  relics,  lakeijpaases,  galleries,  statues, 
and  hfltela  de  ville.     In  hia  own  conntiy  he 
thinks  nothing  of  packing  ap 
all  his  goods,  wife,  and  chil- 
dien,  and  setting  off  to-morraw 
morning  for  some  swamp  two 
thousand  miles  off,  on  the  His- 
sonri  or  Mississippi,  where  ev- 
ery thing  whatever,  even  the 
rising  of  the  ann,  yon  would 
think  &om  the  looks  of  the 
scene,  has  to  take  place  for  the 
fliet  time.    He  stays  nntil  he 
has  converted  the  swamp  or 
A>rest  into  a  froitfiil  field,  and 
then  set«  off  with  hia  wogon- 
load  again  to  some  place  as 
distant  from  his  last  home  as 
from  his  preceding,  to  renew 
his  battle  with  natnre,  to  cat 
down  and  build,  and  create  » 
fresh  world  for  cnltnre.'t 


With  all  onr  vanity,  energy,  and  unrest, 
we  are  not  a  dull,  cheerless  people.  Sour- 
fiMBd  felIows,yeUoff  and  dyspeptic,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  our  care  and  streets ;  but  they 

are  not  the  type  of  the  American,  for  be  is 
as  ready  for  a  laugh  as  for  a  specnlation, 
as  fond  of  a  joke  as  of  an  ofBce.  Wherever 
the  American  goes  in  his  tireless  round  of 
observation  and  traffic— whether  he  breaks 
the  seal  which  for  ages  bad  closed  Japan  to 
the  world,  or  wanders  throngh  Africa  after 
Livingstone,  or  roams  for  gold  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Amazon,  or  for  diamonds  in 
Arizona,  or  among  the  Black  H'Hf  reserva- 
tions, or  at  the  Cape  in  AMcs,  or  stands  with 
Kane  and  Hall  on  the  shores  of  some  newly 
fotmd  sea  of  the  poles,  oi  whether  more  near- 
ly at  home — he  leaves  his  trail  on  every 
mountain  pass,  his  axe  stroke  in  every  for- 
est;  whether 

"Hs'B  trhtitllDg  ronnd  St.  Uai)^  FsOs 
Upon  hia  loWled  Citlo, 
Or  lesTlng  on  tbs  pictured  rocks 
Bis  trail  tobuxo  atdn, 

he  is  leaving  the  mdiments  of  on  empire, 
the  mnsde  and  mind,  and  the  invincible 
good  nature  and  sense  of  the  hamorons,  by 
which  he  ia  enabled  to  mingle  with  all,  and 
to  rule  as  he  mingles. 

Wherever  he  goes  be  exaggerates  his 
country,  his  position,  his  ability ;  and  his 
hmnor  takee  the  same  size.  If  be  does  not 
ei^oy  the  fun  made  at  hia  own  dilation,  be 
is  the  cause  of  its  eqjoymeut  by  others. 
What  with  the  great  sea-serpents,  moon 
hosxes,  spirit  rappings,  Shakerism,  Bamum'e 
shows,  women's  rights,  &ee  love,  cannon 
concerts,  big  organs,  much-married  Morraou- 
iam,  and  other  quackeries  and  extrava- 
gances, if  we  are  not  ourselves  amused,  we 
txport  amusement  in  large  quantities.  An 
English  reviewer  says,  "America  is  deter- 
mind  to  keep  us  amused ;  we  are  never  left 
long  without  a  startling  novelty  from  the 
almighty  repuhlio." 
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PROGRESS  m  MAinTFACTURB. 
WHAT  ARE  MANUFACTURES  f 

rr  a  general  bat  correct  sense  all  prod- 
nets  suitable  for  nse,  resnlting  from  the 
applications,  throngh  human  hand  or  brain, 
of  the  forces  of  nature  to  matter  are  man- 
nfatstwreBf  and  each  person  who  takes  part  in 
effecting  or  directing  such  applications  is 
a  fnam^iuAurer,  Thus  the  laborer  in  the 
field  who  prepares  the  soil,  scatters  the  seed, 
and  harvests  the  grain,  the  wagoner,  the 
railroad  employ^,  or  the  sailor  who  trans- 
I>orts  it  to  the  mill,  are,  in  truth,  as  much 
the  makers  {fatAurers)  of  the  flour  as  the 
men  who,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  mill, 
receive  the  grain,  pass  it  throngh  machin- 
ery, and  when  changed  in  form  pack  and 
deliver  it  to  the  consumers.  No  one  of  all 
these  intermediaries  between  the  first  step 
in  the  so-called  process  of  produdion — i.  e., 
the  leading  or  drawing  forth  (pro  and  dwoe) 
— and  the  final  use  of  the  product,  which 
we  call  oonanmpiwny  at  any  time  makes  any 
thing  in  the  sense  of  creating,  but  is  only 
the  agent,  more  or  less  skilled,  for  directing 
one  or  more  of  a  series  of  movements,  each 
of  which  differs  from  the  other  in  degree, 
but  not  in  kind.  For  convenience,  how- 
ever, all  these  movements  are  economically 
divided  into  groups  or  classes,  under  such 
general  names  as  agriculture^  miftin^,  com- 
merotf  HhefisherieBf  and  manufacture9 — ^the  last 
name  being  more  especially  applied  to  des- 
ignate those  movements  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  changing  or  elaborating,  throngh 
the  aid  of  machinery,  of  those  forms  of  prod- 
uct which  have  been  the  result  of  previous 
movements  effected  under  the  departments 
of  agriculture  and  mining,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also  of  the  fisheries. 

SOURCES  OF  informahok. 

In  the  sense  of  the  definition,  as  thus  giv- 
en, there  are  no  available  data  for  maldng 
any  thing  like  a  complete  exhibit  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  American  people,  not  only, 
as  might  be  expected,  for  so  much  of  the 
period  of  their  history  as  is  antecedent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  full  organization  and  adjustment 
of  the  affairs  of  the  new  nation,  but  what 
is  more  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  generally  known,  for  so  much  of  the 
present  century  also  as  is  antecedent  to 
the  year  1850,  at  which  date  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time, 
through  the  census,  attempted  to  ascertain, 
with  even  approximative  accuracy,  the  ex- 
act industrial  statistics  of  the  country.  The 


requirement  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
(adopted  in  convention  in  1787)  that  an 
''enumeration"  (of  the  people)  ''shall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subsequent  tenn 
of  ten  years,''  only  contemplated  the  ob- 
taining of  information  respecting  popula- 
tion for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  apportion- 
ing representation  and  direct  taxation. 
The  returns,  accordingly,  of  the  first  cen- 
sus, taken  in  1790,-  and  of  the  second  cen- 
sus, taken  in  1800,  afforded  no  information 
whatever  concerning  either  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  occupations  of 
the  people,  or  the  nature  and  value  of  their 
annual  product. 

In  ordering  for  the  third  census,  that  of 
1810,  Congress,  however,  for  the  first  time  en- 
acted that,  in  addition  to  enumerating  the 
people,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  mar- 
shals  to  take  also,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  account  of  the 
"  several  manufacturing  establishments  and 
manufactures  within  their  several  districts^" 
and  set  aside  for  this  service  the  sum  of 
$30,000,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  $150,000  pie- 
viously  appropriated  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  taking  the  census.  This  latter  sum, 
although  seemingly  small,  was  nevertheless 
considered  to  be  amply  sufiicient  to  cover 
all  the  expenses  of  the  third  oensus ;  and  in 
comparison  with  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
three  and  a  half  millions  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  taking  in  1870 
of  the  ninth  census,  strikingly  illustrates 
the  change  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
development  effected  between  the  two  peri- 
ods. As  further  illustrating  the  same  point, 
it  may  be  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
report  of  the  first  oensus  was  comprised  in 
an  octavo  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages,  and 
that  of  the  second  oensus  in  a  folio  of  sev- 
enty-eight pages,  while  the  report  of  the 
ninth  oensus  required  three  large  quarto 
volumes  of  679,  851,  and  806  pages  respect- 
ively, besides  a  statistical  atlas. 

As  the  first  attempt  to  set  forth  the  con- 
dition of  American  manufacturing  industry 
in  detail,  the  results  of  the  third  census  were 
looked  for  by  Congress  and  the  country  with 
no  little  of  interest ;  but  when  the  industrial 
returns  were  sent  in  they  proved  so  imper- 
fect and  discordant  that  the  Committee  of 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  they 
were  referred,  reported,  through  one  of  its 
members,  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrange 
them  in  any  form  which  would  be  ''alike 
useftil  and  compendious."  In  aooordanoe 
with  a  Joint  resolution  they  were  therefore 
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Tefeired  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieaaury — 
then  Mr.  Gkdlatin — "with  inatraotioiiB  to 
place  the  entire  returns  in  the  hands  of 
some  person  competent  to  make  a  digest  of 
them;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Secretary 
subsequently  selected  Mr.  Tench  Coze,  of 
Philadelphia^  who  in  1813  submitted  a  re- 
port, which,  although  from  necessity  most 
imperfect^  was  nevertheless  of  great  interest 
and  value. 

In  1820,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taldng  of 
the  fomrth  census,  an  ejQfort  was  again  made 
to  obtain  statistics  of  industry;  but  when 
the  returns  came  in  they  were  again  found 
.so  discreditable  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  only  constrained  by  the  mandatory 
character  of  the,law  ta  permit  their  publi- 
cation ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  debating  the  propriety  of  suppressing 
the  entire  document,  refused  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  its  public  distribntion. 
The  result  of  these  two  unsuocessftQ  ef- 
forts was  that  in  providing  for  the  taking 
of  the  fifth  census  the  attempt  to  collect 
any  industrial  statistics  whatever  was  whol- 
ly abandoned ;  and  althodgh  in  1840  sched- 
ules for  obtaining  statistics  of  industry  were 
issued  to  the  marshals  engaged  in  taking 
the  9ixih  census,  the  results  obtained  were 
regarded  as  of  little  or  no  importance. 

The  act  of  1850,  however,  under  which 
the  aevmUh,  eighth,  and  tikUh  censuses  of  the 
United  States  were  taken,  in  the  years  1850, 
1860,  and  1870  respectively,  marks  an  era  in 
the  history  of  American  statistics,  inasmuch 
as  it  not  only  incorporated  provisions  of  law 
looking  to  the  obtaining  of  results  of  sub- 
stantial value  relative  to  domestic  industry, 
but  also  for  the  first  time  so  insured  the  of- 
ficial observance  of  the  law  that  it  became 
possible  to  recognize  the  returns  to  a  certain 
extent  as  standards  for  making  comparisons 
and  deductions  in  the  future.  And  for  such 
a  result  a  debt  of  national  gratitude  is  due, 
more  than  to  all  others,  to  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Q.  Kennedy,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  work  of  the  censuses  of  1850  and  of  1860 
was  chiefly  performed. 

But  commendable  as  were  the  returns  of 
the  census  of  1850,  those  of  1860  were  much 
more  comprehensive  and  accurate;  while 
the  ninth  census,  taken  in  1870,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  was  not 
only  very  far  superior  in  every  respect  to 
any  previous  census  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  compares  favorably  with  any  work 
of  the  kind  previously  executed  in  any  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  known 
that  the  returns  of  the  ninth  census  were 
very  far  £rom  being  as  complete  and  usefid 
as  they  could  and  would  have  been  had  not 
personal  and  partisan  spirit,  overruling  all 
considerations  of  national  good,  mainly  on 
the  part  of  one  man,  prevented  Congress 
from  adopting  a  new  law,  carefully  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives (with  the  assistance  of  the  best  statis- 
ticians of  every  department  in  the  country), 
and  subsequently  passed  by  the  House  al- 
most unanimously,  and  so  compelled  the 
performance  of  the  work  under  the  old  law, 
one  of  whose  provisions  required  the  enu- 
meration and  valuation  of  slaves,  when  the 
institution  of  slavery  had  for  years  been 
abolished. 

But  in  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  cen- 
sus, the  materials  available  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  history  of  American  manufacturing 
industry  are  exceedingly  varied,  and  if  not 
complete,  exact,  and  accordant,  are  at  least 
invested  with  a  high  degree  of  interest. 
For  the  earlier  periods,  or  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  fif^  years  of  our  national  his- 
tory, the  few  particulars  which  can  now  be 
gathered  are  to  be  sought  for  mainly  in  co- 
lonial statutes  and  records,  private  corre- 
spondeftice,  minutes  of  councils  and  assem- 
blies, local  histories,  and  individual  biogra- 
phies.   In  1791  Alexander  Hamilton,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treiisury,  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  submitted  his  famous 
report  on  domestic  manufactures  and  their 
relations  to  the  new  Federal  government, 
in  which,  without  entering  into  details, 'he 
gave  an  enumeration  of  such  branches  of  in- 
dustry under  this  head  as  seemed  to  him  at 
that  time  to  be  permanently  established  in 
the  country.    Hamilton's  report  was  follow- 
ed in  1813  by  the  work  of  Tench  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  above  referred  to;  while  in 
1816  Timothy  Pitkin,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  from 
1808  to  1819,  published,  under  the  title  of  A 
StaHHical  Fmw  of  the  Ccmmeree  of  the  UnUed 
StateBf  inci/nding  aUo  on  Acooumt  of  Banke, 
Mamifaetitree,  and  Internal  Drade,  what  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition, 
and  long  subsequent  also  to  the  second  edi- 
tion in  1835^  held  rank  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  commercial  and 
statistical  work  of  American  origin.     At 
present  the  most  complete  repertory  of  facts 
oonceming  the  ris6  and  progress  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  Bishop,  of  Philadelphia, 
entitle^  A  BRstorp  of  American  Manufaeturee 
from  1606  to  1860->three  volumes;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  have  also  been  from  time 
to  time  importantpublications  by  various  au- 
thors on  specialties  of  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  as  Thomas's  Bietory  of  Prints 
ing.  White's  Memoira  of  Slater,  Batchelder  on 
the  Cotton  Mannfaehure  of  the  United  Statee, 
Munsell's  Chronology  of  Paper  and  Faper-mak- 
ing,  as  well  as  numerous  statistical  reports 
from  special  industrial  associations,  as  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Nation- 
al Association  of  American  Cotton  and  Wool- 
en Manufacturers,  etc.,  etc.    Within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  also,  many  of  the 
States  have  prepared  and  published,  every 
five  years  subsequent  to  the  national  cen- 
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BaSf  very  full  details  of  their  local  domestic 
industries;  and  as  the  principle  that  healthy 
legislation  con  only  flow  from  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  people  has  gradually  obtained  public 
recognition;  the  establishment  of  distinct 
bureaus  of  statistics,  reporting  every  year 
with  great  minuteness  of  detail  the  particu- 
lars of  all  important  industrial  occupations, 
is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable a^unct  of  all  State  governments. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  sources  of 
information  available  for  studying  the  his- 
tory of  our  national  industrial  progress,  at- 
tention is  next  asked  to  the  subject  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  American  manu- 
factures from  the  period  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Virginia,  in  1607-6,  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  colonial  system  in  1776. 

PROORESS  FROM  1607  TO  1776^ 

And  in  reviewing  the  pertinent  facts  of 
this  period  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
first  instance  most  forcibly  arrests  atten- 
tion is  the  strong  natural  tendency  exhibit- 
ed from  the  very  outset  by  the  people  who 
colonized  and  built  up  the  American  States 
to  multiply  and  diversify  their  industries — 
a  fact  in  striking  contrast  with  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  so  assiduously  main- 
tained by  a  school  of  American  economists 
that  such  a  result,  among  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple, inhabiting  a  country  of  varied  resources, 
does  not  tend  to  occur  naturally,  but  is 
rather  the  direct  offspring  of  legislative  di- 
rection and  interference. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  second  vessel  dis- 
patched by  the  London  Company,  in  1608, 
to  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  Virginia 
(founded  the  previous  year),  brought  num- 
bers of  persons  skilled  in  manufactures,  of 
whom  says  the  historian  (Stith),  ''No  soon- 
er were  they  landed,  but  the  President  dis- 
patched as  many  as  were  able,  some  to  make 
glass,  and  others  for  pitch,  tar,  and  soaji- 
ashes ;"  and  the  very  first  manufactory  es- 
tablished within  the  territory  now  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  was  a  "  glass- 
house'' (furnace)  in  the  woods  of  Virginia, 
about  a  mile  from  the  settlement  o^  James- 
town. And  it  is  further  interesting  to  note 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  cargo  of  **  sas- 
safras" gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Cod  in  1608,  the  first  export  from  the  Brit- 
ish North  American  colonies  consisted  in 
great  part  of  what  in  the  most  technical 
sense  are  termed  "manufactures  f  or,  to  use 
the  quaint  language  of  Captain  John  Smith 
in  his  letter  which  accompanied  the  invoice, 
"  of  trials  of  pitch,  tar,  glass,  frankincense, 
and  soap-ashes,  with  what  wainscot  and 
clapboard  as  could  be  forwarded." 

From  the  very  first,  under  the  popular  im- 
pression probably  that  the  country  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  production  of  silk, 
special  efforts  were  made  in  nearly  all  the 


colonies  to  direct  and  divert  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  this  particular  industry ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that  the  first  Assembly  that 
convened  in  Virginia  under  a  written  con- 
stitution,  in  1621,  especially  occupied  itself 
with  considering  ''how  best  to  encourage 
the  silk  culture."  In  1663  also  the  Virgiida 
Assembly,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  man- 
ufactures, offered  prizes  for  the  best  speci- 
mens of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and  a  spe- 
cial prize  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each 
pound  of  wound  silk  produced  in  the  colo- 
ny ;  and  it  was  also  enjoined  that  for  every 
hundred  acres  of  land  held  in  fee,  the  pro- 
prietor should  be  required  to  plant  and 
fence  twelve  mulberry-trees.  Silk  culture 
in  Georgia  also  so  largely  o<2cupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  first  colonists  that  a  public  seal 
was  adopted  bearing  as  a  device  silk-worma^ 
engaged  in  their  labors ;  while  bounties  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  same  industry 
were  repeatedly  offered  by  the  colonies  of 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North 
and  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  circumstance  that  this, 
specialty  of  emfSloyment,  which  from  the 
fbnt  settlement  of  the  country  was  par- 
ticularly selected  as  worthy  of  attention^ 
and  as  such  did  receive  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  from  the  various  colonial 
and  State  authorities  an  amount  of  encour- 
agement, through  special  legislation,  great- 
er than  was  bestowed  on  any  other  interest, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  great  industries  which 
has  never  been  able  to  attain  to  a  healthy 
condition  of  existence  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  to-day  only  exists  in  the 
United  States  in  virtue  of  a  degree  of  legis- 
lative encouragement  fax  in  excess  of  that 
demanded  and  received  by  any  other  indus- 
trial interest. 

But  zealously  as  did  the  first  settlers  of 
Virginia  engage  at  the  outset  in  manufac- 
tures, the  characteristics  of  the  territory 
upon  which  they  located,  in  respect  to  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  mildness  of  climate,  proved 
antagonistic;  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  self-interest,  which  are  always  a  far  bet- 
ter and  surer  guide  than  legislation  for  de- 
termining what  occupations  individuals  as 
well  as  communities  can  best  follow,  they  in 
common  with  the  population  of  all  the  oth- 
er Southern  colonies  early  became  planters 
rather  than  artisans.  And  from  that  day  to 
this  American  manufacturing  industry  has 
found  its  greatest  development  in  other 
and  less  fertile  localities. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  indeed  made  by  the 
authorities  to  arrest  the  tendency  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  to  engage  in  agriculture 
rather  than  in  manufactures  or  commerce, 
and  in  1689  it  was  even  ordered  that  all  the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  colony  in  excess  of  a 
certain  quantity  should  be  destroyed.  Bat 
this  and  other  efforts,  like  the  offering  of 
prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  the  prodno- 
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tion  of  textile  fabrice,  proved  of  no  ayaiL 
Tobacco  grew  meet  loxiirioualyy  and  in  1617 
readily  commanded  three  Bhillings  per  ponnd, 
and  the  Virginians  soon  fonnd  that  it  was, 
at  least  for  the  time,  more  adyantageons  to 
bny  mannfkctnred  articles  with  fiie  pro- 
ceeds of  their  crops  than  to  mannfactnre 
for  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  New  England  the 
circnmstances  of  a  sterile  soil  and  a  harsh 
climate  were  antagonistic  to  agricnltnre  and 
in  favor  of  commerce  and  mannfEMstnres,  and 
£rom  a  very  early  day  powerfully  contrib- 
uted to  give  to  this  section  of  country  a 
supremacy  in  respect  to  the  two  last-named 
branches  of  industry  which  no  subsequent 
influences  have  ever  seriously  impaired  or 
threatened.  The  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  to  which  the  attention  of  the  New 
England  colonists  was  first,  and  as  it  were 
naturally,  directed,  by  reason  of  the  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  their  forests,  was  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  for  which  there  was 
a  constant  and  remunerative  demand  in 
England  and  throughout  the  West  Indies. 
Ship-building  commenced  in  the  Plymouth 
Colony  within  three  years  affcer  the  landing, 
and  the  business  subsequently  received  a 
great  impulse  by  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy under  Charles  L  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  which  led  the 
colonists  to  apprehend  that  the  incentive  to 
emigration,  and  the  consequent  sailing  of 
ships  from  England,  being  diminished,  they 
would  be  thereby  left  dependent  on  their 
own  resources  for  interoceanic  communica- 
tions.  ''The  general  fear,"  says  Qovemor 
Winthrop,  in  liis  Journal,  "  of  a  want  of  for- 
eign commodities,  now  our  money  was  gone, 
and  that  things  were  like  to  go  well  in  En- 
gland, set  us  on  work  to  provide  shipping  of 
our  own ;''  and  the  business  was  prosecuted 
with  such  vigor  that  in  1676,  just  a  century 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  550 
vessels  are  reported  to  have  been  built  in 
Boston  and  the  vicinity,  of  which  290  ranged 
from  50  to  250  tons  burden ;  and  in  1731  the 
trade  of  Massachusetts  alone  employed  600 
sail  of  ships  and  sloops,  having  an  aggre- 
gate of  38,000  tonnage— one-half  of  which 
traded  to  Europe — in  addition  to  over  1000 
sail  and  from  5000  to  6000  men  employed  at 
the  same  time  in  the  fisheries. 

The  business  of  constructing  ships  for 
home  use  and  for  sale  in  foreign  countries 
was  also  extensively  followed  in  nearly  all 
the  other  colonies,  and  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  'especially  the  manufacture  of 
spars,  masts,  and  ship  timber  for  export 
early  became  a  leading  and  profitable  in- 
dustry. 

The  first  saw-mill  in  New  England  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  erected  as  early  as  1634 
or  1635  on  the  Salmon  Falls  River,  New 
Hampshire,  near  to  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Portsmouth.    The  first  water-mill  in 


New  England  is  supposed  to  have  been  put 
up  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  as  early 
as  1628 ;  and  in  1633  another  was  erected  in 
the  Plymouth  Colony  by  one  Stephen  Dean, 
which  he  engaged  should  be  sufficient  to 
"beat''  com  for  the  whole  colony.  The 
first  Van  Rensselaer  sent  from  Holland  to 
Albany  as  early  as  1631  a  master  mill-wright 
and  two  small  millstones  for  a  small  grist- 
mill. The  first  grist-mill  in  Pennsylvania 
was  erected  by  Colonel  John  Printz,  Qov- 
emor of  what  was  then  called  New  Sweden, 
in  1643.  Virginia  as  early  as  1649  had  four 
windmills  and  five  water-mills,  besides  many 
''horse-mills,"  and  for  a  considerable  num- 
l)er  of  years  exported  large  quantities  of 
breadstufEs  to  her  sister  colonies  and  to  the 
West  Indies. 

The  first  printiug-press  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States  was  set  up  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1638,  only  eighteen  years 
subsequent  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  the  wilderness.  The  £st  thing  printed 
was  The  FrwmaiC9  OaO^  a  broadside;  the 
second,  an  almanac,  in  1^ ;  and  in  16^  the 
first  book,  "the  Ps^dms  newly  turned  into 
metre,''  or  TKe  Bay  Psatm-Bookf  as  it  was 
called — a  work  which  is  said  to  have  gone 
through  seventy  editions.  William  Penn 
landed  in  his  new  territory  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1682,  and  four  years  later  a  printing-press 
— ^the  third  in  the  colonies — ^was  at  work  in 
Philadelphia.  The  first  press  established  in 
the  Province  of  New  York  was  in  1693,  none 
having  been  allowed  there  during  the  rule 
of  the  Dutch.  The  first  printing-press  in 
Connecticut  was  established  at  New  London 
in  1709;  in  Rhode  Island,  at  Newport,  in 
1713-14 ;  in  Delaware,  at  Annapolis,  in  1726 ; 
in  South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  in  1730 ;  in 
New  Hampshire,  at  Portsmouth,  in  1756;  in 
North  Carolina,  at  Newbem,  in  1757;  in 
Georgia,  at  Savannah,  in  1762 ;  and  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Maine  in  1780.  The  first 
printing-press  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghimies  was  set  up  in  Kentucky  in  1786; 
the  second,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  1793; 
and  the  third,  probably,  at  Cincinnati^  then 
only  a  trading  post,  in  1795. 

The  number  of  printing-presses  in  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  is 
believed  to  have  been  about  forty.  The 
number  of  separate  works  printed  in  the 
provinces  up  to  this  period  can  not  now  be 
ascertained;  but  the  Philadelphia  Library 
contains  as  many  as  459  works  printed  in 
that  city  alone  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

The  first  book-binding  in  this  country  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  edition  of  1000  copies 
of  the^Bible,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1663, 
which  was  followed  by  a  second  edition  of 
2000  copies  in  1685.  The  work  was  perform- 
ed by  one  John  Ratlifie,  who  came  from  En- 
gland expressly  for  this  purpose.  His  price 
was  about  3«.  4<2.  per  volume,  and  one  Bible 
was  as  much  as  he  could  bind  in  one  day. 
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HABPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  BiAGAZINE. 


The  manafaotnTe  of  paper  of  any  desorip- 
tion  was  not  established  in  any  of  the  colo- 
nies ontil  full  fifty  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing,  the  first  paper  mill  having 
been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
by  one  William  Rittenhonsen,  a  native  of 
Germany,  abont  the  year  1690.  The  first  pa- 
per mill  in  New  England  was  established  in 
the  town  of  Milton,  near  Boston,  in  1730. 
In  1732  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  weekly  Beheanal,  of  Boston : 

"Richard  Fiy,  Stationer,  Bookseller,  Paper-maker, 
and  Rag  merchant,  from  the  city  of  London,  keeps  at 
Mr.  Thomas  Fleet's,  printer,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown, 
in  Oomhill,  Boston,  where  said  Fry  is  ready  to  accom- 
modate all  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  Tradesmen  with 
setts  of  Accompt  books  after  the  most  acute  manner 
for  twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  can  have  them 
from  London.  I  return  the  Pnhlic  Thanks  for  fbUow- 
ing  the  Directions  of  my  former  Advertisement  for 
gathering  rags,  and  hope  they  will  continue  the  like 
Method,  having  receiv^l  upward  of  Seven  thousand 
wdght  already." 

The  early  scarcity  of  paper  in  the  colo- 
nies is  illustrated  by  the  following  cnrioos 
advertisementi  which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Evemng  Post  in  1748 : 

'*  Choice  Pennsylvania  Tohacco  paper  is  to  be  sold 
by  the  publisher  of  this  paper  at  the  Heart  and  Crown, 
where  may  be  also  had  the  Bulls  or  Indulgendes  of 
the  present  Pope,  Urban  VIII.,  either  by  the  single 
Bull,  Quire,  or  Ream,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they 
can  be  purchased  of  the  French  or  Spanish  priests. 
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The  explanation  of  this  was  that  several 
bales  of  ''  indulgendes/'  printed  ui>on  very 
good  paper  and  only  on  one  side,  had  been 
captured  by  an  English  cruiser  £rom  a  Span- 
ish vessel,  and  being  offered  at  a  very  low 
price,  had  been  purchased  by  the  Boston 
printer,  who  saw  an  opportunity  for  profit 
by  printing  ballads  or  other  matter  for  his 
customers  upon  the  backs  of  the  pontifical 
documents  in  question.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  about  this  time  Bobert  Salton- 
staU  was  fined  five  shillings  by  the  Qeneral 
Court  of  Massachusetts  for  presenting  a  pe- 
tition on  a  small  and  bad  piece  of  paper. 

In  1768  Colonel  Christopher  Leffingwell 
erected  at  Norwich  the  firat  paper  n^  in 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  under  the  prom- 
ise of  a  bounty  from  the  General  Assembly. 
Two  years  after  he  was  accordingly  awarded 
twopence  a  quire  on  4020  quires  of  writing- 
paper,  and  one  penny  each  on  10,600  quires 
of  printing-paper.  Having  attained  such  a 
degree  of  success,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
government  patronage  was  soon  afterward 
withdrawn. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Dunkers,  who  set- 
tled in  Lancaster  County,  very  early  gave 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
and  also  set  up  a  printing-press.  During 
the  Revolution,  and  Just  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Brandywine,  messengers  were  sent 
to  their  mill  for  a  supply  of  paper  for  car- 
tridges.   The  mill  happening  to  be  out  of 

-^manufactured  paper,  the  fraternity,  who 


held  their  property  in  common,  sent  back 
as  a  substitute  to  the  Continental  anny  sev- 
eral wagon  loads  of  an  edition  of  Fox's  Book 
of  Martyrs,  and  from  the  paper  supplied  by 
the  pages  of  this  work  the  cartridges  used 
in  the  battle  were  in  part  manufactured. 

About  the  year  1770  the  number  of  paper 
mills  in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  was  reported  to  be 
forty,  this  department  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustiy  having  especially  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  centre  of  literary  activity  for  the 
colonies.  It  was  a  business,  moreover,  in 
which  Dr.  Franklin  was  greatly  interested ; 
and  he  told  De  WarviUe,  a  French  traveler 
who  visited  America  in  1788,  that  he  had 
himself  established  as  many  as  eighteen 
mills. 

The  business  of  the  manufacture  of  "  pa- 
per-hangings" commenced  in  the  colonies 
about  the  year  1760,  and  in  1791  it  was  one 
of  the  branches  of  domestic  industry,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  were  well  established. 

The  household  manufiftcture  of  textile  fab- 
rics—of  cotton-wool^  linen,  and  silk — ^was  al- 
most coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  same  circumstances  which 
have  been  before  noted  as  favoring  the 
building  of  ships  also  greatly  encouraged 
the  development  of  these  other  industries. 
We  are  accustomed,  and  with  good  reason, 
to  regard  the  tide  and  volume  of  immigra- 
tion which  has  flowed  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New  since  1860  as  something  most 
remarkable,  but  the  largest  comparative  im- 
migration which  this  country  has  ever  ex- 
perienced occurred  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  between  1630  and 
1640,  when  nearly  every  year  added  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
the  previously  existing  population.  The 
result  was  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
provisions,  and  the  attention  of  the  colo- 
nists, especially  in  New  England  and  in 
New  York,  was  largely  directed  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle,  and  in  the  former  also  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries.  Governor 
Hutchinson,  indeed,  records  that  at  one  time 
the  price  of  cattle  in  the  colonies  rose  as  high 
as  £25,  and  even  £88,  per  head.  The  ces- 
sation of  immigration  in  1640,  consequent 
upon  the  cessation  of  persecution  in  En- 
gland for  religious  non-conformity,  caused 
an  immediate  and  excessive  decline  in  the 
price  of  cattle,  and  as  suddenly  cut  off  a 
leading  source  of  provincial  revenue.  At 
the  same  time,  with  their  thus  impaired 
means  of  purchase,  the  diminished  inter- 
course with  England  also  caused  great  un- 
certainty in  respect  to  the  supply  of  cloth- 
ing, for  which  the  colonists  had  been  up  to 
this  time  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
mother  country.  What  next  happened,  as 
told  with  quaint  simplicity  by  the  early  his- 
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toiian  of  New  England  (Hubbard),  striking- 
ly iUoBtrates  the  state  of  things  in  which  a 
resort  to  mannfactnres  becomes  a  necessi- 
ty in  a  new  country.  After  describing  the 
manner  in  which  their  necessity  first  came 
upon  them,  he  continues : 

"Now  the  coantiy  of  New  England  was  to  ieek  of 
a  way  to  provide  themselTeB  with  clothing,  which  they 
could  not  obtain  by  adUng  cattle  aa  before,  which 
were  now  fallen  from  that  huge  price  forementlooed 
to  flye  poonda  apiece;  nor  was  there  at  that  rate  a 
ready  Tent  for  them  neither.  Thus  the  flood  which 
brought  in  mach  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contra- 
ry ebb  carried  all  away  oat  of  their  reach.  To  help 
themselyes  in  this  their  exigent,  for  the  necessary  sap- 
ply  of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  General  Court 
made  order  for  the  mannfacttire  (tf  woolen  and  Unen 
doth,  which  with  God's  blessing  npon  man's  endeav- 
or in  a  Uttle  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and  soon 
after  another  dow  was  opened  by  special  Providence; 
for  when  one  hand  was  shot  by  way  of  supply  from 
j^gland,  another  was  opened  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Wine  Islanda,  whereby,  among 
other  goods,  mnch  cotton-wool  was  brought  into  the 
country,  which  the  inhabitanta,  learning  to  spin  and 
breeding  of  sheep  and  sewing  of  hemp  and  flhz,  th^ 
«oon  found  ont  a  way  to  supply  themsdves  of  doth." 

The  first  regular  or  systematic  attempt 
to  manufacture  cloth,  particularly  woolen, 
was  made  by  a  company  of  Yorkshire  immi- 
grants who  settled  at  Rowley,  Massachu- 
setts, where  in  1643  was  erected  the  first 
fulling-mill  in  the  North  American  colonies. 
The  manufacture  of  cordage  was  entered 
upon  in  Boston  as  early  as  1629.    In  the 
New  Netherlands  (New  York),  although  the 
primary  object  with  the  mercantile  com- 
pany which  planted  and  goyemed  that  col- 
ony was  trade  with  the  Indians,  yet  the 
characteristic  industry  of  the  Dutch  prompt- 
ed to  a  very  extensiye  household  manufac- 
ture of  linens,  woolens,  and  hosiery;  and 
Benton,  the  earliest  writer  in  that  province, 
says  (1670)  of  them,  "  Every  one  make  their 
own  linen  and  a  great  part  of  their  woolen 
cloth  for  their  ordinary  wear."    Under  the 
auspices  of  Wil^m  Fenn,  the  manufacture 
of  (linen  and  woolen)  cloth  was  one  of  the 
first  branches  of  industry  undertaken  in  his 
new  colony;  an&  among  the  articles  men- 
tioned as  produced  in  Pennsylvania  as  early 
as  1696  (which  daily  improved  in  quality) 
were  druggets,  serges,  oamblets,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  stuff,  giving  employment  to 
dyers,  fullers,  comb -makers,  card -makers, 
weavers,  spinners,  etc.    The  general  prog- 
ress made  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  the 
North  American  colonies  is  also  indicated  by 
a  report  which  Colonel  Heathcote,  a  membcor 
of  the  Council  of  the'Province  of  New  York, 
made  to  the  English  Board  of  Trade  in  1706, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  had  labored  to  di- 
vert the  Americans  from  going  on  with  their 
woolen  and  linen  manufactures,  which  are 
already  so  far  advanced  that  three-fourths 
of  the  linen  and  woolen  used  was  made 
i  among  them,  *'  especially  the  coarse  sort ;  and 
if  some  speedy  and  effectual  ways  are  not 


found  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  they  will  carry  it 
on  a  great  deal  further,  and  perhaps  in  time 
very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufac- 
tures at  home." 

The  smelting  of  iron  ore  was  one  of  the 
industries  attempted  by  the  first  settlers 
in  Virginia ;  but  both  the  iron-works  and 
the  "  glass-house,"  which  had  been  erected, 
were  early  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  who, 
although  not  versed  in  any  system  of  po- 
litical economy,  nevertheless  ever  showed 
themselves  the  most  persistent  enemies  of 
diversified  employments.  In  New  England 
preliminary  attempts  to  establish  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  were  made  in  1690,  and  in 
1645  regular  works  were  established  at 
Lynn.  Of  thes^  last  the  old  historian  (Hub- 
bard) says,  contemptuously,  ''That  instead 
of  diawing  out  bars  of  iron  for  the  country's 
use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing  but 
contentions  and  lawsuits;"  but,  notwith- 
standing this  disparagement,  the  operations 
commenced  in  this  locality  are  believed  to 
have  been  conducted  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess for  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  pat- 
ent granted  in  this  country  was  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1646,  to 
one  Joseph  Jencks,  of  Lynn, "  for  y*  making 
of  Engines  for  mills  to  goe  with  water,  for 
y*  more  speedy  dispatch  of  work  than  for- 
merly, and  mills  for  y*  making  of  Sithes  and 
other  Edged  Toolee,"  the  Court  having  pre- 
viously passed  a  law  that  there  "should  be 
no  monopolies  but  of  such  new  inventions 
as  were  profitable  to  the  country,  and  that 
for  a  short  time  only." 

Pig-iron  began  to  be  exported  from  the 
American  colonies  to  England  as  early  as 
1718,  when  a  record  is  made  of  a  small  lot 
of  three  and  one-half  tons  received  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  By  1728,  however,  pig- 
iron  had  become  a  regular  and  important 
article  of  colonial  Export,  and  some  years 
later  the  exportation  of  5ar-iron  also  com- 
menced, and  from  this  time  both  pig.  and 
bar  iron  continued  to  be  annually  exported 
from  the  North  American  colonies  until  aft- 
er the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution. 

From  the  official  returns  of  the  British 
Custom-house  (which  are  still  extant,  and 
have  been  published)  the  exact  amount  of 
such  exports  received  in  England  at  differ- 
ent periods  from  1728  to  1776  was  as  follows : 


1r.m. 

hri«». 

Bar-Iron. 

1796-99 

Tona. 
11»T 
9404 
9974 
8944 
9664 
6808 
9996 
816 

Tons. 

1T894I8 

"ii 

1745 

196 

880 

1060 

9999 

916 

98 

1754 

1764 

ITTl 

17T5 

1778 

Contemporaneously  with  the  manufac- 
tures above  noticed  there  were  also  estab- 
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lished  thronghont  the  proyinces  manofiEM- 
tares  of  leather,  of  bricks,  pottery,  and 
glass,  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors,  of 
hardware  in  various  forms,  of  candles,  snuff, 
gunpowder,  copperas,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  articles,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century  of  their  existence  there  was 
hardly  a  branch  of  useful  industry  common 
in  Europe  which  was  not  practiced  with 
more  or  less  of  success  in  the  British  North 
American  colonies.  In  fact,  so  suecessfol 
had  been  the  attempts  of  the  colonists  to 
manufacture  that  the  jealousy  of  the  moth- 
er country  began  to  be  awakened  at  a  peri- 
od considerably  anterior  to  that  mentioned, 
for  Sir  Josiah  Child,  although  a  much  more 
liberal  and  intelligent  politician  than  many 
of  his  countrymen  at  that  day^  in  a  dis- 
course "on  trade,"  published  in  1670,  de- 
scribes New  England  as  having  come  to  be 
the  most  prejudicial  plantation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  gives  for  this  opioion  the  sin- 
gular reason  tibiat  they  are  a  people  "  whose 
firugality,  industry,  and  temperance,  and  the 
happiness  of  whose  laws  and  institutionB, 
promise  to  them  a  long  life  and  a  wonderful 
increase  of  people,  riches,  and  power." 

TRUE  CAUSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REYOLUTION. 

And  here  we  come  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  true  cause  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  is  now  well  understood  to  have  been 
not  so  much  that  the  colonists  were  denied 
representation  in  the  central  government, 
or  that  they  were  unduly  restrained  in  re- 
spect to  any  liberty  of  their  persons,  but 
rather  that  their  rights  to  property  were 
continually  interfered  with,  that  they  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  finely  buying  and 
selling  wherever  and  whenever  they  might 
see  fit,  and  of  following  the  occupations 
which  seemed  to  them  most  remunerative. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acts  of  Great  Britain, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  investigations  and 
experiences  of  another  <Sentury,  are  suscep- 
tible of  a  much  less  harsh  interpretation 
than,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  put  upon 
them.  Thus  England,  during  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  even  later,  held,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world,  a  most  firm  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine,  which  had  come  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  that  no  one  nation  or 
individual  could  get  gain  from  commerce  or 
trade  except  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
nation  or  individual,  and  that  therefore  the 
surest  way  for  a  nation  or  individual  to 
prosper  and  grow  rich  was  to  sell  as  much 
and  buy  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  endeav- 
or to  obtain  gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for 
what  they  did  sell  in  preference  to  any  oth- 
er products.  Stated  in  the  abstract,  and  in 
this  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
these  doctrines  seem  very  strange  and  most 
^bsurd ;  and  yet  the  United  States  is  the 

9  nation  of  all  others  claiming  to  be  en- 


lightened which  to-day  by  her  commercial 
system  fails  to  recognize  or  practically  de- 
nies the  great  economic  axiom  that  no  na- 
tion or  community  can  sell  to  any  great  ex- 
tent except  in  proportion  as  it  is  willing  to 
buy ;  that  all  trade  and  commerce  must  be 
mutually  advantageous,  or  it  would  not  ex- 
ist; and  that  after  every  fair  mercantile 
transaction  both  parties,  however  varied 
their  nationality  and  residencesi  are  richer 
than  before. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
American  colonies  were  planted  with  the 
least  reference  to  the  pecuniary  or  person- 
al benefit  of  the  colonists  themselves.  The 
mode  was  simply  this:  The  King  of  En- 
gland, on  payment  to  himself  of  a  certain 
sum,  granted  a  tract  of  land  of  American 
territory,  together  with  a  charter,  to  a  Joint- 
stock  company  of  English  merchants  and 
adventurers,  who  sent  out  a  colony  to  cul- 
tivate the  lands  and  gather  their  products 
for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. It  was  clearly  an  enterprise  for  mak- 
ing money — as  much  so  as  are  the  railroad 
and  other  corporations  of  the  present  day — 
and  the  colonists  were  regarded  as  merely 
the  hired  servants  of  the  company.  This 
was  the  method  after  which  all  the  colonies 
were  established,  and  if  the  colonists  pos- 
sessed any  political  privileges  it  was  be- 
cause they  wrenched  them  from  the  unwill- 
ing hands  of  the  corporators.  For  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  this  position  reference  ia 
made  to  the  pages  of  all  the  American  his- 
torians, and  to  the  still  stronger  testimony 
of  the  great  Adam  Smith,  of  Scotland,  who, 
while  the  American  Revolution  was  pro- 
gressing, declared  that  England  had  found- 
ed an  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  & 
people  of  customers — a  policy  which  he  de- 
nounced as  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. « 

Entertaining  such  views  respecting  the 
nature  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  use 
of  colonies,  nothing,  therefore,  was  more 
natural  and  legitimate  than  that  England 
should  regard  her  transatlantic  plantations 
as  instrumentalities  for  the  promotion  of  her 
own  interests  and  aggrandizement  exclu- 
sively, and  that  when  the  enterprise  of  the 
Americans  in  respect  to  certain  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry  seemed  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  similar  industries  of  her  own, 
she  should  attempt  to  shackle  and  restrun 
their  progress.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  Great  Britain  acted  unjustly 
toward  the  colonies,  she  was  at  least  con- 
sistent in  both  her  home  and  her  colonial 
policy,  and  framed  the  former,  equally  with 
the  latter,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  then 
narrow  commercial  spirit  of  the  age.  Thus, 
if  it  was  forbidden  to  the  colonists  to  export 
woolen  goods,  or  transport  wool  from  one  • 
''plantation"  to  another,  there  was  at  the 
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same  time  on  the  statute-book  of  England  a 
law  which  made  it  felony  for  any  English- 
man to  export  any  sheep  from  the  kingdom, 
or  to  purchase  or  transport  any  wool  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  sea  without  permission 
of  the  king,  or  to  load  or  carry  any  wool 
within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  except  between 
suniising  and  sunsetting.  And  again,  if  the 
colonists  were  hot  permitted  to  carry  any 
article  of  produce  on  the  seas  except  in 
British  ships,  the  necessity  was  about  the 
same  time  announced  in  Parliament  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Somen,  of  going  to  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  of  destroying  their 
oonunerce,  because  "  it  was  impairing  ours." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  i^  those 
colonial  industries  which  were  not  regarded 
as  antagonistio  to  British  interests,  the  ac- 
tion of  Parliament  was  generous  and  consid- 
erate. For  example,  the  cultiyation  of  to- 
bacco was  forbidden  in  England  by  highly 
penal  enactments,  for  the  si&e  of  securing  a 
monopoly  of  that  product  to  the  Southern 
colonies.  Liberal  premiums  were  also  offer- 
ed and  awarded  for  the  cultivation  and  ex- 
portation of  colonial  silk,  indigo,  hemp,  flax, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  fidieries ;  and 
in  1750  an  act  passed  Parliament  to  encour^ 
age  the  exportation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from 
his  Mijesty's  plantations  in  America,  where- 
by all  duties  on  the  import  of  the  same 
into  Great  Britain  were  removed,  although 
maintained  in  respect  to  the  imports  from 
aU  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  the  one 
most  important  ficMst  in  connection  with  this 
topic  is  that  it  was  the  rapid  growth  of  co- 
lonial commerce  and  manufactures,  conjoint- 
ly with  the  attempt  of  Qieat  Britain  to  in- 
terfere with  and  suppress  them,  which  led 
to  a  gradual  and  increasing  alienation  and 
final  violent  separation  of  the  two  countries. 

The  first  important  act  which  operated  as 
a  restriction  on  the  industry  of  the  colonists 
was  the  so-called  ^'  Navigation  Act"  of  1050, 
which,  although  primarily  intended,  to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  "to 
dip  the  wings  of  our  opulent  and  aspiring 
neighbors,"  ^e  Dutch,  nevertheless  struck 
a  heavy  blow  at  one  of  the  foremost  indus- 
tries of  the  colonies,  namely,  ship-building. 
By  this  act  and  its  extensions  in  1061  and 
1003  it  was  provided  that  no  article  of  colo- 
nial produce  or  British  manufacture  should 
be  carried  in  any  but  British  ships,  and  that 
the  colonists  should  not  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase in  any  but  British  markets  any  manu- 
factured article  which  England  had  to  sell. 
Following  the  enactment  of  these  purely 
commercial  restrictions,  it  soon  also  became 
a  poUcy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  dis- 
courage all  attempts  at  manufacturing  by 
the  colonists  in  competition  with  similar 
British  industries ;  and  it  was  in  pursuance 
of  this  policy  that  in  1690  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  was  by  royal 
order  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trade,  under 


the  title  of  ''The  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  the  Plantations."  Henceforth 
the  vigilant  nation  of  shop-keepers  would 
not  be  content  with  watching  and  controll- 
ing the  shipping  and  trade  of  American 
ports,  but  must  lay  its  hands  on  all  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  the  colonies.  The 
royal  governors  were  required  to  report 
yearly  to  the  board  on  the  state  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  divert 
them  from  setting  up  and  carrying  on  man- 
ufactures. But  reports  and  recommenda- 
tious  were  not  sufficient  to  repress  the  in- 
dustrial enterprise  of  the  Americans,  and 
three  years  after,  the  board  having,  received 
complaint  that  the  wool  and  woolen  manu- 
factures of  the  North  American  plantations 
began  to  be  exported  to  foreign  markets 
formerly  supplied  by  England,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  which,  after  declar- 
ing in  its  preamble  "  that  colonial  industry 
would  inevitably  sink  the  value  of  lands  in 
England,"  prohibited  thereafter  the  move- 
ment of  any  American  wool  or  woolen  man- 
ufMstures  not  only  to  foreign  countries,  but 
also  as  between  one  colony  and  another. 
And  in  1731,  as  complaint  of  the  increasing 
divergence  of  trade  from  its  prescribed  chan- 
nels by  the  action  of  the  colonists  continued 
to  be  made  by  British  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, the  House  of  Commons  again  took 
up  the  suhject,  and  ordered,  through  the 
Board  of  Trade,  an  inquiry ''  with  respect  to 
laws  made,  manufactures  set  up,  or  trade 
carried  on"  <in  the  colonies)  '<  detrimental 
to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain."  The  rejKnrt  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  order  in  1731-^  furnishes  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  state  of 
manufactures  at  that  time  in  America,  al- 
though it  was  known  to  be  so  incomplete 
that  the  concealment  practiced  was  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  in  England.  The 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire  reported  that 
there  were  no  settled  manufactures  in  that 
province.  The  Governors  of  Connecticut 
and  the  Carolinas  made  no  returns,  and  the 
Governor  of  Bhode  Island  confined  his  re- 
port to  matters  not  connected  with  manu- 
fSeustnres.  Massachusetts  was  reported  as 
having  manufactures  of  cloth,  a  paper  mill, 
also  several  forges  for  making  bar-iron,  some 
furnaces  for  cast  and  hollow  ware,  one  slit- 
ting-mill,  and  a  manufacture  of  nails.  The 
Surveyor -General  of  his  Majesty's  Woods 
wrote  that  they  have  in  New  England  six 
furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  for  making 
iron;  that  many  ships  were  built  for  the 
French  and  Spaniards;  and  that  great  quan- 
tities of  hats  were  made  and  exported  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
also  make  all  kinds  of  iron  for  shipping,  and 
have  several  still-houses  and  sugar-bakeries. 
Immediately  after  the  reception  of  this 
report,  or  in  1732,  it  was  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment that  "  no  hats  or  felts  should  be  ex- 
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ported  from  the  oolonies ;"  and  in  17S0  a  bill 
was  introdnced  into  Parliament  decreeing 
that  every  slitting-mill  in  America  ehoold 
be  demolished;  and  althongh  this  bill  failed 
of  passing  the  House  of  Commons  by  only 
twenty-two  Yotes,  a  subsequent  act  did  pass, 
that  no  new  mills  of  that  description  should 
be  erected. 

It  is  most  important  and  instruotiye  to 
diTerge  for  a  moment  at  this  point  £rom 
tracing  the  deyelopment  of  American  man- 
ufEKstures,  and  briefly  notice  the  effect  of 
the  long-continued  restrictiye  legislation  of 
Great  Britain  on  political  and  commercial 
morality.  The  multitude  of  arbitrary  laws 
enacted  to  force  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  colonies  and  the  British  people  into 
artificial  and  unnatural  channels  created  a 
multitude  of  new  crimes ;  and  transactions 
which  appeared  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  were  no  way  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  good  men,  were  forbidden  by 
law  under  heavy  penalties.  The  colonists 
became  thenceforth  a  nation  of  law-break- 
ers. Nine-tenths  of  the  colonial  merchants 
were  smugglers.  One-quarter  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  bred  to  commerce,  to 
the  command  of  ships,  and  the  contraband 
trade.  John  Hancock  was  the  prince  of 
contraband  traders,  and,  with  John  Adams 
as  his  counsel,  was  on  trial  before  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  in  Boston  at  tiie  exact  hour 
of  the  shedding  of  blood  at  Lexington,  to 
answer  for  half  a  million  dollftrs'  penalties 
alleged  to  have  been  by  him  incurred  as  a 
smuggler.  And  if  good  old  Governor  Jon- 
athan Trumbull,  of  Connecticut  (Brother 
Jonathan),  did  not  walk  in  the  same  ways 
as  his  brother  patriot  in  Massachusetts, 
then  tradition,  if  not  record,  has  done  him 
very  great  iigustice.  There  is  also  on  rec- 
ord a  letter  of  Alexander  Handlton,  written 
in  1771,  at  the  time  he  was  in  mercantile 
business,  giving  instructions  to  the  master 
of  a  vessel  in  his  employ  how  to  avoid  the 
customs  regulations  on  entering  ports  in 
the  West  Indies.  But  men  like  Hancock 
and  Trumbull  had  been  made  to  feel  that 
government  was  their  enemy ;  that  it  de- 
prived them  of  their  natural  rights ;  that 
in  enacting  laws  to  restrain  them  from  la- 
boring freely,  and  freely  exchanging  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  it  at  the  same  time 
enacted  the  principle  of  slavery,  and  that 
therefore  every  evasion  of  such  laws  was  a 
gain  to  liberty. 

Furthermore,  the  continuance  of  such  a 
policy  as  was  adopted  by  Great  Britain  to- 
ward the  colonies,  and  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance which  was  as  naturally  evoked  in  turn 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  could  tend  to 
but  one  end,  namely,  war  and  revolution; 
and  in  1775  war  and  revolution  came. 

The  population  of  the  colonies  at  about 
the  time  (1670)  that  their  progress  in  man- 


ufactures began  to  excite  the  jealoui^  of 
Great  Britain  was  probably  a  little  lees  than 
200,000. 

Mr.  Bancroft  estimates  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies  in  1750  to  have  been 
1,260,000 ;  and  in  1770,  five  years  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  at  2,312,000; 
of  whom  1,850,000  were  white  and  462,000 
black. 

PBOGKBSS  SmCB  THB  BSVOLUTEOK. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  by  cutting  off  all  except  casual 
and  uncertain  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europe  and  other  countries,  was  to  impart  a 
fresh  impulse  to  such  manufactures  in  the 
oolonies  as  were  then  established,  and  to 
call  into  existence  some  new  ones.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  return  of  peace  (in 
1783),  on  the  contrary,  was  most  disa8^x>na 
to  nearly  all  business  interests,  and  more  e»- 
pecially  to  the  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing industries.  But  such  a  result  could  not 
well  have  been  otherwise.  The  country  had 
been  subjected  to  a  long  and  impoverishing 
war ;  it  was  exhausted  of  men  as  well  as  of 
means ;  labor  was  scarce  and  high,  and  the 
burden  of  debt,  both  public  and  private,  was 
most  onerous.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
many  writers  in  treating  of  this  period  to 
attribute  the  disastrous  condition  of  aifiurs- 
which  was  immediately  incident  to  the  dose 
of  the  Revolution  to  an  unrestrained  influx 
of  foreign  commodities ;  but  that  this  agen- 
cy was  not  in  a  high  degree  potential  for 
mischief  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  average  imports  of  British  manufactnies 
into  the  country  for  several  years  previous 
to  178d,  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  to 
the  population  of  the  States,  was  consider- 
ably less  than  the  average  of  several  years 
preceding  the  war;  and  also  that  when  the 
first  tariff  on  imports  came  to  be  enacted 
under  the  Constitution,  the  rate  establish- 
ed on  all  textile  fabrics  was  only  five  per 
cent.,  and  on  all  manufactures  of  metal  but 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  But  the  manner 
in  which  importations  were  then  made  was 
undoubtedly  most  mischievous.  There  was 
no  national  government,  and  the  division  of 
the  powers  of  government  among  thirteen 
petty  sovereignties  rendered  the  adoption 
of  uniform  laws  impossible.  Each  State 
accordingly  had  its  own  tariff  and  regula- 
ted its  own  trade.  What  was  binding  in 
Massachusetts  had  no  validity  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  what  was  subject  to  duty  in  New 
York  might  be  imported  firee  into  Connect- 
icut or  New  Jersey.  Practically,  therefore^ 
no  revenue  could  be  collected  on  imports. 
Great  Britain,  also,  seeing  that  as  a  nation 
we  were  commercially  helpless,  not  only  re- 
fused to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with 
us,  but  by  an  Order  in  Council  excluded  our 
ships  frx>m  their  ports  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  as  the  government  of  the  States  was 
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then  oonstitutedy  we  had  no  power  through 
retaliation  to  compel  reciprocity.  Tet^  ac- 
cording to  one  who  participated  in  the  acta 
of  the  Bevolution,  and  was  one  of  the  moat 
Bagacious  observers  and  writers  of  the  peri- 
od— ^Peletiah  Webster,  of  Philadelphia~-a2{ 
tike  9ujfering9  tmd  emi»  whkh  the  otnuUry  enditmd 
from  all  other  agencies  were  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  misery  that  resulted 
from  the  introduction  and  use  of  an  irre- 
deemable paper  money,  and  the  consequent 
irregularities  of  the  entire  American  fiscal 
system,  his  exact  language  being  as  follows : 
"  We  have  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than 
from  any  other  cause  of  calamity.  It  has 
killed  more  men,  perverted  and  corrupted 
the  choicest  intmets  of  our  conntiy  more, 
and  done  more  i^justice^  than  even  the  arms 
and  artifices  of  our  enemies."  And  again 
he  says,  "  If  it  saved  the  state,  it  has  vio- 
lated the  equity  of  our  laws,  corrupted  the 
Justice  of  our  public  administration,  ener- 
vated the  trade,  industry,  and  manufactures 
of  our  country,  and  gone  far  to  destroy  the 
mcffality  of  our  people." 

But  let  the  causes  have  been  what  they 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  dose  of  the  war 
the  industry  of  the  country  was  greatly 
depressed.  The  establishment  of  a  stable 
government,  however,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  at  once  gave  to  affiurs  a 
new  aspect.  The  wretched  system  of  dia- 
trust.  Jealousy,  and  weakness,  which  had 
before  paralyzed  aU  enterprise,  and  sunk 
the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  Confedera- 
tion to  the  lowest  point,  disappeared,  and 
fresh  energy  was  infused  into  all  depart- 
ments of  business.  '^  American  labor,"-  says 
Dr.  Bishop,  *^  at  this  period  began  steadily 
to  change  its  form  from  a  general  system 
of  isolated  and  fireside  manual  operations — 
though  these  continued  for  some  time  lon- 
ger its  chief  eharacteristio — ^to  the  more  or- 
ganized efforts  of  regular  establiahments, 
with  associated  capital  and  corporate  priv- 
ileges, employing  more  or  less  of  the  new 
machinery  which  was  then  coming  into  use 
in  Europe." 

The  population  of  the  country  increased 
from  an  estimate  of  S,94&,000  in  1780  to 
3,9^,000  in  1790;  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  percentage  of  decennial  increase 
of  thirty-three  per  cent,  thus  estabUshed  in 
this  decade  maintained  itself  with  approxi- 
mative uniformity  for  each  subsequent  deo- 
ade  from  1790  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
beUion  in  1860. 

In  an  address  before  the  "  Pexmsylyania 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufac- 
tures," August,  1787,  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  (aft- 
erward Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Hamilton),  the  great  progress  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  "since  the  Ute 
war"  was  particularly  dwelt  upon.  In  Con- 
necticut, at  this  tiioe,  according  to  this  au- 


thority, the  household  manufactures  were 
such  as  to  furnish  **  a  surplus  sold  out  of  the 
State.    New  England  linen  had  affected  the 
price  and  importations  of  that  article  from 
New  York  to  Georgia."    In  Massachusetts 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures 
was  less  by  one -half  than  it  was  twenty 
yean  before,  although  population  had  great- 
ly increased,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
home-made  articles  were  shipped  out  of  the 
State.    In  one  regular  factory  of  the  latter 
State  there  were  made  as  much  as  10,000 
pairs  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  100  tons  of 
naUa  in  another,  and  150,000  pairs  of  stuff 
and  silk  shoes  in  the  sin^e  town  of  Lynn. 
In  the  course  of  the  address,  pattern  cards, 
embracing  thirty-six  specimens  of  silk  lace 
and  edgings  fixim  the  town  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  were  exhibited.     In  Bhode 
Island  the  nimiber  of  factories  was  stated  to 
be  **  great  in  proportion  to  its  population." 
The  sale  of  spinning-wheel  irons  from  one 
shop  in  Philadelphia  in  1790  amounted  to 
1500  sets,  an  increase  of  twenty-nine  per 
cent,  oyer  the  sales  of  the  previous  year. 
In  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  then  the  largest 
inland  town  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
in  1786  about  700  families,  of  whom  234  were 
mannfaotorers,  in  which  number  were  in- 
cluded 14  hatteiB,  36  shoe-makers,  S5  tailors, 
95  weavers  of  doth,  and  4  dyers.    Within 
ten  miles  of  the  town  were  four  oil  mills,  five 
hemp  mills,  one  fulling-milL   Frederick  and 
Elizabeth,  towns  in  l^uryland,  and  Stanton 
and  WincQiester,  Virginia,  were  also  impor- 
tant centres  of  domestic  industry,  the  last- 
named  being  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
hats.  There  was  also  a  manufactory  of  glass 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  which,  according  to 
the  French  traveler,  De  WarvlBe,  exported 
in  1787  glass  to  the  amount  of  10,000  pounds, 
and  employed  500  hands.    In  1789  Mr.  Cly- 
mer,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  in  Congress 
that  there  were  fifty-three  paper  miUs  with- 
in range  of  the  Philadelphia  market,  and 
that  the  annual  product  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia mills  was  70,000  reams,  which  was  sold 
as  cheap  as  it  could  be  imported,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  absence  of  any  duty.     The  com- 
piler of  the  BibUatheea  AiMrioana,  published 
in  London  in  1789,  states  that  the  people 
of  North  America  manufactured  their  own 
paper  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  con- 
sumption;  and  the  report    of   Secretary 
Hamilton  the  following  year  also  repre- 
sents the  paper  manufacture  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  American  industry  which  had 
arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection,  and  was 
''most  adequate  to  national  supply."    And 
yet  D6  Warville  a  few  years  previous  wrote 
that  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  dear- 
ness  of  labor  and  of  n^,  the  Americans 
could  not  for  many  years  to  come  furnish 
sufftcient  paper  to  meet  the  demand.* 

*  Biahopli  History  ^  Avmrioagi  Jfoni^AieterM. 
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An  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Coxe  in  1790 
fixed  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  for  that  year  at  more 
than  $20,000,000.  It  is  also  curious  to  note 
that  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  computation 
the  returns  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  Virginia,  which  then  included  Kentucky. 
As  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Coxe  also  asserted,  about  this  period,  that 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  were 
certainly  greater  than  double  the  value  of 
their  exports  in  native  commodities,  and 
much  greater  than  the  gross  value  of  all 
their  imports,  including  the  value  of  all  the 
goods  exported  again. 

In  January,  1790,  President  Washington 
delivered  his  first  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  noted  that  he  was  dressed 
at  the  time  in  a  fail  suit  of  broadcloth, 
manufactured  at  the  woolen  fjEK^ry  of  Col- 
onel Jeremiah  Wordsworth,  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  "  where  all  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness are  performed  except  spinning."  In 
this  message  the  su'bjeot  of  the  promotion 
of  manufactures  was  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress;  and  acting  upon  the 
suggestions  of  the  President,  Congress  there- 
upon ordered  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury '^  prepare  and  report  a  proper  plan  or 
plans  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion 
of  manufactories  as  will  tend  to  render  the 
United  States  independent  of  other  nations 
for  essential,  particularly  for  military,  sup- 
plies ;''  and  in  accordance  with  this  order  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  the  following  year  (1791)  sub- 
mitted his  funous  report,  twice  printed  by 
order  of  CongresS|  on  American  manolac- 
tures. 

In  this  report  the  Secretary  presented  a 
general  exhibit,  classified  under  seventeen 
heads,  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  country,  which  had  at  tiiat  time  made 
such  progress  as  in  a  great  measure  to  sup- 
ply the  home  market,  and  which  were  also 
carried  on  ^'as  regular  trades.''  Among 
these  the  Secretary  enumerates  manufac- 
tures of  skins  and  leather,  including  under 
this  head  leather  breeches  and  glue;  flax 
and  hemp,  but  not  cotton ;  iron,  and  most 
implements  of  iron  and  steel;  bricks  and 
pottery ;  starch  and  hair-powder ;  manufac- 
tures of  brass  and  copper,  particularly  spec- 
ifying utensils  for  brewers  and  distHlers, 
andirons  and  philosophical  apparatus ;  tin- 
ware ''for  most  purposes;''  carriages  of  all 
kinds ;  "  lamp-black  and  other  painter's  col- 
on ;"  refined  sugars,  oils,  soaps,  candles,  hats, 
gunpowder,  chocolate,  silk  shoes,  and  ''wom- 
en's stufb ;"  snuff,  chewing  tobacco,  etc.,  etc. 
"  Besides  these,"  he  continues, "  there  is  a 
vast  scene  of  household  manufacturing, 
which  contributes  more  largely  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  community  than  could  be  imag- 
ined without  having  made  it  an  object  of 
particular  inquiry."  But  as  indicating  how 
limited  an  idea  of  the  actual  and  future  re- 


sources of  the  country  was  even  then  poa- 
sessed  by  a  mind  so  intelligent  and  com* 
prehensive  as  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  following  memoranda  fiom  this  report 
are  also  exceedingly  curious  and  pertinent. 
Thu^,  for  example,  under  the  head  of  coal, 
he  notes  "that  there  are  several  mines  in 
Virginia  now  worked,  and  appearances  of 
their  existence  are  fainiliar  in  a  number  of 
places."  "  There  is  something,"  also  says 
the  Secretary,  "in  the  texture  of  cotton 
which  adapts  it  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the 
application  of  machines,"  and  in  a  country 
in  which  a  deficit  of  hands  constitutes  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  success,  this  circum- 
stance particularly  recommends  its  fabrica- 
tion. American  cotton,  he  adds,  though  al- 
leged to  be  inferior,  can  be  produced  in 
abundance ;  and  "  a  hope  may  be  reasonably 
indulged  that  with  due  care  and  attention" 
its  quality  will  greatly  improve. 

Under  the  head  of  "  the  means  proper  to 
be  resorted  to"  by  the  government  for  the 
promotion  of  manufactures,  the  Secretary, 
after  enumerating  and  discussing  the  va- 
rious agencies  "  which  have  been  employed 
with  success  in  other  countries,"  gave  his 
recommendation  in  favor  of  a  system  of 
** pecuniary  hounUea,"  and  offered  in  support 
of  the  same  the  following  reasons : 

"1.  It  is  a  spedM  of  enoonngement  mora  poSltlTe 
and  direct  than  any  other. 

"  8.  It  avoids  the  Inconvenience  of  a  temporazy  ang^ 
mentation  of  price,  which  ia  incident  to  some  other 
modea. 

'*8.  Bonntiea  have  not,  like  high  proteetiag  dntlee^ 
a  tendency  to  prodnce  acaivity. 

"^  Bonntiea  ara  Bometimea  not  only  the  hest  bnt 
the  only  proper  expedient  for  uniting  the  encoaiag»- 
ment  of  a  new  object  of  agricnltnra  with  that  of  a  new 
object-  of  mannfactuia  The  troe  mj  to  conciliate 
theee  two  intereats  ia  to  lay  a  dnty  on  foreign  mann- 
factores  of  the  material  the  growth  of  which  ia  de- 
sired to  be  enoonraged,  and  apply  the  produce  of  that 
duty,  by  way  of  bonnly,  either  npon  the  prodactlon  of 
the  material  itadf ,  or  upon  its  mannftetnra  at  bome^ 
or  npon  both.  In  this  disposition  of  the  theory  the 
manufacturer  commences  his  enterprise  under  every 
advantage  which  is  attainable  as  to  quantity  and  price 
of  the  raw  material,  and  the  fanner,  If  the  bounty  be 
immediately  to  him,  is  enabled  by  it  to  enter  Into  a 
successful  competition  with  the  fbreign  material" 

He  accordingly  recommended  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  duties  on  imports,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which,  after  satisfying  the  national 
pledges  in  respect  to  the  public  debt,  he  pro- 
posed should  constitute  a  fimd  for  jwying 
the  bounties  which  might  be  decreed,  and 
for  the  operations  of  a  board  to  be  estab- 
lished for  promoting  arts,  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce.  The  bounties 
thus  recommended  were  not,  however,  in- 
tended by  the  Secretary  to  be  permanent ; 
for,  as  he  remarks,  their  "  oontin^iance  on 
manufactures  long  established  must:  always 
be  of  questionable  polioyi  because  presump- 
tion would  arise  in  every  such  case  that 
there  were  natural  and  inherent  impedi- 
ments to  success." 

He  also  dwells  at  considerable  length  o^ 
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a  topic  too  often  overlooked,  namely,  that  it 
"  is  not  merely  necessary  that  the  measures 
of  government  which  have  a  direct  view  to 
manufactures  should  be  calculated  to  assist 
and  protect  them,  but  also  that  those  which 
collaterally  affect  them  in  the  general  course 
of  administration  should  be  guarded  from 
any  particular  tendency  to  injure  them;'' 
and  under  this  head  especially  asks  atten- 
tion to  *'  the  unfriendly  aspect  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  taxes  toward  manufactures.''   Among 
such  he  enumerates,  jfrsf^  all  poll  and  capi- 
tation takes,  which,  if  levied  according  to  a 
fixed  rule,  operate  unequally  and  injuriously 
on  the  industrious  poor ;  "  teoandf  all  taxes 
which  proceed  according  to  the  amount  of 
capital  supposed  to  be  employed  in  a  busi- 
ness, or  of  profits  supposed  to  be  made  on  it, 
are  unavoidably  hurtful  to  industry :  men 
engaged  in  any  trade  or  business  have  com- 
monly weighty  reasons  to  avoid  disclosures 
which  would  expose  with  any  thing  like  ac- 
curacy the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  allowing 
to  the  public  officers  the  most  equitable  dis- 
positions, yet  when  they  are  to  exercise  a 
discretion  without  certain  data  they  can 
not  fail  to  be  often  misled  by  appearances ;" 
and  finally,  continues  the  Secretary,  in  words 
that  deserve  to  be  printed  in  gold  on  the 
walls  of  every  legislative  assembly,  "  arbi- 
trary taxes  are  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
liberty  as  to  the  maxims  of  industry." 

Although  this  celebrated  report  of  Alex- 
ander Hanulton  both  at  the  time  it  was 
made  and  since  has  been  regarded  as  a  mod- 
el of  clear  and  unanswerable  reasoning,  and 
was  also  unquestionably  of  great  service  to 
the  country,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  his 
specific  recommendations  of  bounties  in  pref- 
erence to  protective  or  prohibitory  duties, 
and  also  for  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  im- 
ported cotton  as  a  raw  material  of  manu- 
factures, were  not  complied  with ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  protective 
duties  on  imports  which  then  prevailed  in 
Europe  was  gradually  established  in  its 
idace,  and  firom  that  day  to  this  has  been 
continued. 

The  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  1789,  marks  also  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States,  as  a  regular 
and  systematic  in  contradistinction  to  a  do- 
mestic and  irregular  business.  Cotton  had 
indeed  been  grown  for  many  years  previous 
throughout  the  Southern  sections  of  the 
country,  but  its  use  up  to  1789-00  had  been 
almost  exclusively  domestic,  and  even  for 
this  purpose  the  quantity  produced  was  in- 
adequate to  supply  the  home  demand.  In 
fact,  so  little  suspicion  was  entertained  of 
the  particular  adaptability  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton,  that  when  in  1784  an  Ameri- 
can ship  entered  Liverpool  with  eight  bags 
of  the  fibre  as  a  part  of  her  cargo,  the  same 
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was  regarded  as  an  unlawful  importation, 
on  the  assumption  that  so  large  a  quantity 
could  not  have  been  the  produce  of  the 
United  States.  And  as  late,  furthermore,  as 
1792  the  cotton  product  of  the  United  States 
was  regarded  as  of  so  little  value  commer- 
cially that  John  Jay  consented  to  the  in- 
corporation of  a  provision  (afterward  re- 
jected by  the  Senate)  in  the  treaty  that  ho 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain  that  ''no 
cotton  should  be  imported  from  the  United 
States,"  the  design  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain being  not  to  interfere  with  the  cotton 
culture  of  the  United  States,  but  to  secure 
for  her  own  mercantile  marine  the  exclu- 
sive movement  of  cotton  from  the  West  In- 
dies. Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  common  with 
other  members  of  the  ''Pennsylvania  Society 
for  Encouraging  Manufactures,"  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  early  foreseen  the  future  impor- 
tance of  cotton  to  both  American  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  when  the  Conven- 
tion for  framing  the  Constitution  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  his  earnest  recommendations 
to  the  Southern  delegates  on  the  subject  in- 
duced many  of  them,  on  their  return  home, 
to  make  personal  efforts  to  interest  their 
constituents  in  extending  the  cultivation  of 
the  fibre. 

The  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright, 
Compton,  and  Cartwright  for  carding,  spin- 
ning, and  weaving  cotton  by  machinery 
were  introduced  in  England  between  the 
years  1768  and  1788;  and  although  at  first 
were  so  much  opposed  that  the  inventors 
were  afraid  to  work  openly,  and  had  in  some 
instances  their  lives  threatened  and  their 
machinery  destroyed,  yet  Parliament  very 
early  appreciated  the  national  importance 
of  the  several  inventions,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  age,  enacted  in 
1774,  and  subsequently,  most  strict  prohibi- 
tions of  the  export  of  any  textile  machinery 
from  the  kingdom.  These  statutes,  which 
were  vigilantly  enforced  by  th^  British  gov- 
ernment, together  with  a  law  against  enti- 
cing artificers  to  emigrate,  for  a  time  proved 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  English  textile  ma- 
chinery into  the  United  States,  although 
many  most  ingenious  efforts  to  evade  the 
law  were  made  by  our  countrymen.  Mr. 
Tench  Coxe,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  to 
promote  the  cotton  industry,  at  one  time, 
for  example,  succeeded,  after  no  little  trou- 
ble and  expense,  in  having  secretly  made  in 
England  models  of  a  full  set  of  Arkwright's 
machinery,  but  they  were  unluckily  seized 
and  confiscated  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
shipment.  The  information  sought  for  was, 
however,  gradually  obtained,  and  in  1786 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts, 
a  pioneer  in  American  manufactures,  noti- 
fied the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  that 
he  had  in  his  employ  two  Scotchmen,  broth- 
ers, by  the  name  of  Barr,  who  had  some 
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knowledge  of  the  new  cotton  macliineiy. 
Thereupon  the  Legislatnie  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  men  and  find  out  what 
they  knew,  which  committee  subsequently 
reported  in  favor  of  a  grant  of  £200  to  the 
Bans  to  enable  them  to  complete  certain 
machines,  and  also  as  a  gratuity  for  "  their 
public  spirit  in  making  them  known  to  the 
public/'  Six  tickets  in  a  State  Land  Lot- 
tery, which  had  no  blanks,  were  accordingly 
voted  to  the  Scotch  brothers  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  out  of  the  proceeds  the  first 
"stock  card"  and "  spinning-jenny"  made  in 
the  United  States  were  constructed.  These 
machines  were  deposited  by  the  order  of  the 
General  Court  with  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  allow- 
ed to  use  them,  as  some  compensation  for  his 
exertions  in  the  matter,  and  was  also  re- 
quested to  exhibit  them  and  explain  their 
principles  "  to  any  who  might  wish  to  be 
informed  of  their  great  use  and  advantage 
in  carrying  on  the  woolen  and  cotton  man- 
ufacture." The  subsequent  year,  1787,  a 
company  to  manufacture  cotton  was  organ- 
ized at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  with  one  or 
more  spinning-jennies,  imported  or  made 
from  the  State's  models,  and  a  carding-ma- 
chine,  imported  at  a  cost  of  £1100 ;  and 
about  the  same  time  also  several  other  cot- 
ton manufactories  were  projected  or  start- 
ed— at  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island ;  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
and  other  places ;  none  of  which,  however, 
for  want  of  skill  or  proper  machinery,  appear 
to  have  been  successful. 

Meanwhile  (1789)  there  arrived  in  New 
York  a  young  Englishman,  not  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  whose  name,  Samuel  Slater, 
was  destined  to  become  famous  in  the  man- 
ufacturing annals  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  been  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to 
Jedediah  Strutt,  a  partner  with  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  in  the  cotton-spinning  business, 
and  had  afterward  served  the  firm  as  clerk 
and  general  <^erseer,  until  he  had  rendered 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  as  it  was  then  carried  on 
in  the  model  establishments  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  reason  which  has  been  assigned 
for  his  emigration  to  the  United  States  was 
a  notice  in  the  newspapers  of  a  grant  of 
£100  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine  for 
carding  cotton,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
a  society  for  promoting  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  18th  of 
January,  1790,  found  him  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  firm  of  Almy  and  Brown,  under  an  agree- 
ment to  construct  the  Arkwright  series  of 
machines,  and  carry  on  with  his  partners 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  by  the  improved 
methods.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  emigration  of  artisans  and  the  ex- 
portation of  models  and  mxM^hinery  from 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Slater  did  not  on  leaving 


home  inform  his  family  of  his  destination^ 
or  take  with  1dm  any  patterns,  drawings,  or 
memoranda  that  could  betray  his  oocnpa- 
tion,  and  so  lead  to  his  detention.  Bat  bo 
thoroughly  was  he  master  of  his  pn^easion 
that  by  the  20th  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  having  discarded  all  the  old  maohin- 
ery  previouAly  used  by  Almy  and  Brown  in 
their  attempts  to  manufactnre  cotton,  he 
had  constructed,  chiefly  with  his  own  hands, 
the  whole  series  of  machines  on  the  Ark- 
wright plan,  and  had  started  three  caidsy 
drawing  and  roving  frames,  and  two  frames 
of  seventy-two  spindles.  The  machinery 
was  first  set  in  motion  in  an  old  boUding 
which  had  been  used  as  a  clothier's  estab- 
lishment ;  but  in  1793  the  new  firm  built  a 
small  factory,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  really  successful  cotton  mill  in  the 
United  States. 

The  only  thing  then  wanting  to  insure 
the  rapi4  development  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  Europe,  was  an  abundant  aiip> 
ply  of  the  fibre  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  this 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  by  Eli  Whit- 
ney in  1793  at  once  supplied.  For  some 
years  previous  to  this  the  price  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  was  about  forty  cents  per 
pound,  and  it  required  oftentimes  a  day's 
labor  to  separate  a  pound  of  the  clean  staple 
from  the  seed.  In  1795  Geoigia  cotton  of 
good  quality  was  offered  in  Now  York  at 
1«.  6d.  (thirty-six  cents)  per  pound ;  and  at 
that  time  cotton  continued  also  to  be  im- 
ported. When  Slater  first  began  to  spin  he 
used  Cayenne  cotton,  but  after  a  few  years 
he  began  to  mix  about  one-third  of  Southern 
cotton,  the  yam  produced  being  designated 
as  second  quality,  and  sold  accordingly. 

In  1799  Mr.  Slater  built  his  second  cotton 
null,  on  the  east  side  of  thePawtucket  River, 
in  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  mill 
ever  erected  in  the  State  on  the  Arkwright 
system;  and  by  act  of  the  Legialatnre  the 
same,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion. Until  this  date  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  had  been  confined  to 
Mr.  Slater  and  his  associates,  but  after  this 
men  who  had  been  in  their  employ,  and  had 
learned  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  machinery,  left  them,  and  conmieneod 
the  erection  of  mills  for  themselves  or  other 
parties,  and  before  the  yoar  1806  fifteen  cot- 
ton mills  on  the  Arkwright  basis  were  in 
successful  operation  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  first  cotton  mill  west  of 
Albany  was  erected  in  the  neighboiliood  of 
Utica,  Oneida  County,  Kew  York,  in  1807-8. 
In  1807  the  whole  number  of  spindles  in  tiie 
United  States  was  estimated  at  4000 ;  in  1808 
the  estimate  was  8000;  and  in  1809, 31,000. 
From  this  time  until  1840,  ajMirt  ttom  the 
annual  estimates  of  the  domestic  consimip- 
tion  of  cotton  for  all  purposes,  the  atatistios 
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of  the  growth  of  the  cotton  izumit£MtiiTe  in 
the  United  States  are  very  deficient  and  un- 
reliable. In  1815  the  three  States  of  Mas- 
saehnsettSy  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticnt 
had  165  factories  and  119,510  spindles.  In 
1831, 795  factories  and  1,246,500  spindles  were 
reported  for  the  whole  country.  In  1840, 
by  the  census,  2,285,000  spindles;  in  1850 
(for  New  England  only),  2,728,000  spindles. 
After  this  the  data  are  reliable,  and  axe 
as  folk>ws:  1^60,  5,035,798  spindles;  1870, 
7,114,000;  1874  (July  1),  9,415,383,  of  which 
8,927,754  were  tetumed  for  the  Northern 
States,  and  487,629  for  the  Southern.  The 
recent  rapid  jtrogress  of  the  Southern  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1869  this  section  of  the 
country  had  286,063  spindles  in  operation, 
and  in  1874,  487,629.  The  progress  of  the 
whole  country  in  spinning  spindles  from 
1870  to  1874  was  about  thirty-three  per  cent. 
The  aggregate  and  average  per  capita  man- 
ufAoturing  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  since  1827  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


Y«wi.            1          Pwuids. 

ConMmptiiNi 
par  CapUa. 

1897 

1836 

1840 

49,489,796 
79,697,896 
118,068,919 
161,486,000 
96a,190,6a 
806,689,808 
460,8n,8e8 
146,986,000 
447,916,000 
867,088,878 

4.99 

6.81 

6.68 

8.18 

11.84 

11.40 

14.89 

6.91 

11.67 

18.60 

1846 

1850 

1866 

1860 

1866 

1869 

1874 

In  1794  the  price  of  Slater's  cotton  ^yam, 
No.  20,  was  |1  21  per  pound.  In  1808  the 
price  of  the  same  number  was  $1 31.   Power- 


Lowell — ^had  become  so  popular  that  they 
were  counterfeited  by  foreign  manhfactur-, 
era,  and  In  1827  it  is  recorded  that  the  de- 
mand for  American  cottons  in  Brazil  was 
considerably  a£Bected  by  imitations  of  them 
made  at  Manchester,  England,  and  offered 
there  (in  Brazil)  *'at  lower  prices,  although 
they  could  be  made  as  cheaply  in  the  United 
States  ae  the  same  quality  could  be  produced 
in  Manchester."  It  is  also  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  in  1850  in  New  England 
the  ratio  of  cotton  spindles  to  population 
was  that  of  1006  spindles  to  each  1000  in- 
habitants, while  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
same  year  the  ratio  was  1003  spindles  to 
1000  inhabitante,  so  that  at  this  period  New 
England  in  respect  to  cotton  had  compara- 
tiyely  exceeded  Great  Britain  in  ito  manu- 
fihcturing  industry.  From  1850  to  1860  and 
from  1860  to  1870  the  number  of  spindles  in 
New  England  increased  much  futer  than 
the  population,  averaging  in  1860  1265  and 
in  1870  1478  to  each  1000  inhabitants. 

The  most  important  cotton  manufactur- 
ing States  of  the  Union,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  consumption  of  cotton  for  the 
year  1874,  were  as  follows :  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylyania,  Maine,  New  York,  Maryland, 
Georgia,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Virg^a. 
Few  or  no  cotton  factories  exist  in  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  California,  or  Chregon.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  principal  producte  of  the 
cotton  manufactories  of  the  United  States 
for  1874: 


BlATSMtSn  OF  TUS  KZNDS  AHD  QVAKTITm  0*>  COTTOIT 

TBS  TXAS  XNDIXO 


Goods  m AmrTAonimsD  nc  tbx  Uxexxd  Statu  fob 
July  1, 1874. 


Tbroadu,  7«rns,  and  twines Bui. 

Sbeetinge^  ihirtlngn,  and   Bimllar  plain 

goods yds. 

Twilled  and  fancy  goods,  osnabnigs,  jeans, 

etc. yds. 

Print  cloths ydai 

Ginghams yds. 

Dnacs ydSb 

Bag* 


N«w  Xoglaad 
StotM. 


88,000,000 

680,000,000 

904,000,000 

481,000,000 

80,000,000 

14,000,000 

5,000,000 


MI4iU«  ud 
Wcttern  SUtw. 


09,000,000 

90,000,000 

80,000,000 
107,000,000 

8,000,000 
18,000,000 

1,000,000 


Twtal  North«ni 
StslM. 


181,000,000 

810,000,000 

884,000,000 

088,000,000 

88,000,000 

80,000,000 

8,000,000 


ToUl  8oaUi. 
•rtiSUtM. 


18,000,000 
97,000,000 
88,000,000 


ToUl  United 
Stetas. 


149,000,000 

707,000,000 

808,000,000 

086,000,000 

88,000,000 

80,000,000 

8,000,000 


loom  weaving  was  first  successfully  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  in  1806,  previous 
to  which  time  all  weaving  had  been  per- 
formed upon  hand-looms.  The  first  power- 
looms  in  the  United  States  were  pit  in  op- 
eration at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  in  1814, 
and  it  was  at  the  mills  of  the  company  at 
this  place,  also,  that  the  spinning  and  weav- 
i^Dg  of  cotton  were  for  the  first  time  com- 
bined in  any  large  establishment.  In  this 
same  yearHhe  price  of  cotton  yam  was  re- 
duced by  the  operations  of  the  Waltham 
Company  to  less  than  one  dollar  per  pound. 
In  18S3  the  <<  domestics''  of  the  Waltham 
Company — which  at  about  this  time  extend- 
ed ite  operations  and  built  the  first  mill  at 


Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  large  produc- 
tion of  articles,  like  hosiery,  ete.,  composed 
of  mixed  cotton  and  wool,  for  the  details 
of  which  there  are  no  satisfactory  statistics. 
Among  other  notable  improvemento  which 
were  invented  and  brought  into  use  about 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  were  those  of  Oliver  Evans,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  respect  to  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  the  importence  of  which  may  per- 
haps be  sufficiently  indicated  by  saying  that 
in  all  the  subsequent  progress  of  invention 
no  radical  change  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  system  of  "milling"  machinery  as  Mr. 
Evans  devised  it,  and  that  it  constitutes  to- 
day the  mechanical  basis  upon  which  aU  the 
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extensive  flour  mills  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  are  operated.  The  more  spe- 
cial results  of  the  inyention  were  a  saving 
of  one-half  the  labor  of  attendance,  a  better 
product  of  manufacture,  and  an  increase  of 
about  twenty-eight  pounds  of  flour  to  each 
barrel  above  the  method  previously  in  use. 

As  hae  been  already  stated,  the  value  of 
the  product  of  American  manufactures  for 
the  year  1790,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Tench 
Coxe,  was  about  tSO,000,000. 

The  census  of  1810  fixed  the  total  value 
of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  coun- 
try for  that  year  at  $127,000,000,  but  Mr. 
Coxe,  to  whom  the  returns  were  referred  by 
resolution  of  Congress  for  revision,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  aggregate,  exclusive 
of  all  products  closely  allied  to  agriculture, 
such  as  lumber,  sugar,  ashes,  wine,  bricks, 
indigo,  hemp,  and  the  products  of  the  fisher- 
ies, was  at  least  $172,000,000,  or  including 
products  of  the  nature  specified,  $198,000,000. 
In  1610,  also,  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  following  manufac- 
tures were  carried  on  to  an  extent  which 
might  be  considered  adequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption, as  the  value  of  these  products 
annually  exported  exceeded  that  of  the  for- 
eign articles  of  the  same  general  class  an- 
nually imported,  viz.,  manufactures  of  wood, 
leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  soap 
and  tallow-candles,  spermaceti  oil  and  can- 
dles, flaxseed  oil,  refined  sugar,  coarse  earth- 
enware, snuff,  hair -powder,  chocolate,  and 
mustard.  The  following  branches  were  also 
reported  as  so  firml  jNestablished  as  to  supply 
in  several  instances  the  greater  and  in  all 
a  considerable  part  of  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  viz.,  iron  and  manufactures  of 
iron,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax, 
hats,  paper,  printing  types,  printed  books, 
and  playing-cards,  spirituous  and  molt  liq- 
uors, gunpowder,  window  glass,  jewelry  and 
clocks,  several  manufactures  of  hemp  and 
of  lead,  straw  bonnets  and  hats,  and  wax- 
candles.* 

Accepting  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Coxe,  it 
also  appears  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  8,500,000  pop- 
ulation of  the  .United  States  in  1810,  less 
than  thirty  years  aftier  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution, was  in  excess  of  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  her  accumulated  capital  and  ex- 
perience, in  1787,  when  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  closely  approximated 
to  the  same  figure. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  of  1812, 
by  increasing  demand  for  all  necessary  prod- 
ucts, and  at  the  same  time  cutting  off  all 
foreign  imports  and  competition,  was  to  im- 
part a  most  unnatural  and  unhealthy  stim- 
ulus to  American  manufacturing  Industry. 

*  Bishop's  HUtory  o/ American  Mannfaeturet. 


Capital,  especially  under  the  form  of  Joint- 
stock  companies,  and  often  without  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  ordinary  prudence  or  fore- 
thought, hastened  to  inaugurate  a  hoet  of 
new  industrial  enterprises.  Mill  privileges 
readily  commanded  most  extravagant  fig- 
ures, wages  rose  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  from 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Cottons  which  had  sold 
before  the  war  at  from  17  to  25  cents  per 
yard,  found  purchasers  by  the  package  at 
75  cents  per  yard ;  and  salt,  wMch  was,  in 
1812, 55  cents  per  bushel,  coiunanded  in  Oc- 
tobeor,  1814,  $3  per  bushel.  The  number  of 
cotton  mills  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts within  thirty  miles  of  Providenoe, 
at  the  commen(iement  of  the  war  in  1812, 
was  about  seventy;  at  the  close  of  tho 
war,  in  1815,  this  number  had  increased  to 
ninety-six. 

So  long  as  the  war  continued  there  was 
for  nearly  all  these  enterprises  an  apparent 
great  prosperity,  to  magnify  &nd  inflate 
which  an  almost  unlimited  issue  of  paper 
money  also  powerfully  contributed.  All  the 
banks  in  the  country,  save  those  in  New  En- 
gland, suspended  specie  payments  in  1814 ; 
and  the  Federal  government,  finding  itself 
short  of  revenue,  early  in  the  course  of  the 
war  commenced  the  issue  of  Treasury  paper. 
But  as  specie 'disapi)eared  and  redemption 
was  abrogated,  not  only  public  and  pri- 
vate banking  associations,  but  manufac- 
turing and  bridge  -  building  associations, 
and  even  individuals,  issued  paper  notes, 
which  rapidly  passed  into  circulation,  and 
were  largely  taken  by  the  public.  In  one 
session,  that  of  1813-14,  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  chartered  forty-one  new 
banks,  with  $17,000,000  of  capital ;  and  ac- 
cording to  one  writer  of  the  time,  ''the 
plenty  of  money  was  so  profuse  that  tho 
managers  of  the  banks  were  fearfhl  that 
they  could  nolTfind  a  demand  for  all  they 
could  fabricate,  and  it  was  no  infirequent 
occurrence  to  hear  solicitations  urged  to  in- 
dividuals to  become  borrowers,  under  prom- 
ises of  Indulgences  the  most  tempting." 
The  result  was  that  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  great  degree  lost  its  value,  and  its 
depreciation,  enhancing  the  prices  of  every 
species  of  property  and  commodity,  appear- 
ed like  a  real  rise  in  value,  and  induced  aU 
manner  of  speculations  and  extravagance. 
The  editor  of  Mlet^s  RetjUkr  characterized 
"the  prodigality  and  wa8t«  as  almost  be- 
yond belief,"  and  speaks  of  the  furniture  of 
a  single  private  parlor  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
cities  as  costing  upward  of  $40,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Mathew  Carey,  of  PhOa- 
delphia,  writing  in  1816,  called  this  period 
''the  golden  age  of  Philadelphia,"  and  says, 
"The  rapid  circulation  of  property,  the  im-» 
mensity  of  business  done,  and  the  profits 
made  on  that  business  produced  a  degree 
of  prosperity  which  she  had  perhaps  never 
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before  witneased/'  And  in  another  portion 
of  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  lan- 
guage 18  quoted  he  further  declared  '^  that 
never  was  the  country  in  a  more  enviable 
state.'' 

With  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  conse- 
quent cessation  of  demand  for  commodities 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  fall  of 
prices,  and  the  resumption  of  importations, 
all  this  bubble  of  prosperity,  however,  col- 
lapsed with  great  rapidity,  and  the  coontry 
entered  upon  a  period  of  prostration  and 
stagnation  of  all  industrial  effort  which  has 
had  no  parallel  in  all  its  history  except 
possibly  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
Revolution.  Expecting  large  demands  and 
high  prices  for  commodities,  English  and 
American  merchants  imported  enormously 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ports  had 
been  opened;  but  the  markets  becoming 
soon  overstocked,  prices,  under  forced  sales, 
declined  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  ruin- 
ous not  only  to  the  imjiorters,  but  also  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  iz^udicious  or  high- 
cost  manufacturing  establishments  which 
the  war  had  stimulated  into  existence.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things.  Congress  in  1816 
enacted  the  first  strong  protective  tariff,  al- 
though the  average  rate  of  duty  imposed 
by  it  on  all  imports  was  only  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  on  only  a  few  articles 
was  in  excess  of  thirty  per  cent.  It  is  in- 
teresting also  to  note  that  this  measure  was 
proposed  and  mainly  supported  by  South- 
em  members  of  Congress — especially  on  the 
ground  of  encouraging  the  manufiacture  of 
our  own  cotton — ^and  met  with  decided  op- 
position ftom,  the  people  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  North,  whose  capital  and  labor 
were  at  that  time  largely  interested  in  com- 
merce and  navigation. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  this  tariff,  its  immediate  ben- 
eficial influence  in  restoring  prosperity  to 
the  manufacturing  and  other  interests  of 
the  country  proved  far  less  than  what  was 
anticipated.  On  the  contrary,  the  stagna- 
tion of  every  kind  of  trade  and  industry,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  continued  to  increase, 
and  did  not  reach  its  maximum  until  four 
years  after  the  war,  or  in  1819.  Specie  pay- 
ments were  resumed  in  1817 ;  and  as  a  legit- 
imate consequence  no  small  proportion  of 
the  paper  promises  to  pay,  which  had  been 
so  recklessly  issued  and  so  profusely  circula- 
ted as  money,  without  security  behind  them 
for  their  payment,  rapidly  became  worthless 
in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  The  United 
States  Bank,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
great  financial  regulator  of  the  exchanges  of 
the  country,  became  also  involved,  through 
imprudent  or  dishonest  management — Clos- 
ing through  its  Baltimore  branch  alone 
$1,671,000 — ^and  in  attempting  to  save  it- 
self wrought  such  new  mischief  that  the 
previous  financial  and  industrial  disasters 


of  the  country  became  almost  insignificant 
in  comparison.  Rents  and  values  of  all  real 
estate  and  merchandise  were  enormously 
depreciated.  The  population  of  Philadel- 
phia decreased  10,000  between  1815  and 
1820.  At  Pittsburg  flour  was  one  dollar  per 
barrel,  boards  twenty  cents  per  hundred, 
and  sheep  one  dollar  per  head.  Farms  were 
mortgaged  and  sold  every  where  for  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  their  value.  Factories 
and  workshops  were  every  where  closed; 
and  in  August,  1819,  it  was  estimated  by 
some  authorities  that  as  many  as  260,000 
persons,  formerly  dependent  on  manufac- 
tures, were  absolutely  without  means  of 
supi>ort. 

After  1819,  although  the  depression  of 
prices  continued  through  1820,  aflairs  began 
to  improve.  In  this  latter  year  the  site  for 
the  city  of  Lowell  was  purchased,  and  be- 
tween 1821  and  1827  it  is  noted  that  thMy 
new  cotton  factories  were  erected  in  the 
State  of  New  York  alone.  But  from  the 
epoch  of  the  great  financial  and  industrial 
revulsion  following  the  war  of  1812  down  to 
the  year  1850  there  are  no  reliable  data  for 
exhibiting  by  decades,  or  for  shorter  peri- 
ods, the  aggregate  progress  and  results  of 
American  manufacturing  industry.  Some 
specific  details  of  interest  may,  however,  be 
mentioned. 

Thus,  in  1821  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  the  United  States  exported 
was  equal  to  28  cents  per  head  of  the  entire 
population.  In  1825  this  value  had  risen  to 
51  cents,  firom  which  it  declined  in  1830  to 
41  cents.  In  1835  it  was  again  51  cents ;  in 
1840, 58  cents ;  in  1845, 53  cents ;  in  1850, 60 
cents ;  and  in  the  period  from  1851  to  1861 
it  attained  the  highest  figures  in  our  in- 
dustrial history,  namely,  |1  40  in  1854  and 
|1  53  in  1860.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  however,  this  representative  value  of 
exports  of  manufactures  has  not  in  any  one 
year  risen  as  high  as  $1  per  capita  for  our  en- 
tire population. 

In  1820  the  total  value  of  the  books  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
12,500,000,  and  the  relative  proportion  of 
BritiBh  and  American  books  consumed  was 
estimated  by  S.  C.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley) 
at  Mtwtify  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  thirty  of 
the  latter ;  but  before  1850  the  proportion  of 
foreign  books  to  American  consumed  in  the 
country  had  become  very  inconsiderable. 

The  mechanical  inventions  by  which  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  great- 
ly reduced,  through  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery producing  a  centinnous  sheet,  in 
place  of  the  old  hand  process  by  which  sin- 
gle sheets  were  made  successively  and  slow- 
ly, had  their  inception  unquestionably  in 
Europe  at  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  but  the  credit  of  so  simpli- 
fying and  enlarging  the  machinery  as  to 
make  it  practic^  and  thoroughly  efiftcient 
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andonbtedly  belongs  to  American  paper- 
makers,  John  Ames,  of  Springfield,  having 
been  especially  noted  for  his  nseftil  inven- 
tions. In  1800,  "by  the  hand  process,  it 
took  three  months  to  complete  the  paper, 
ready  for  delivery,  from  the  time  of  jeceiv- 
ing  the  rags  into  the  mill.''*  At  the  present 
day  twenty-fonr  honrs  are  amply  sufficient. 
In  182Q  the  annual  value  of  the  product  of 
the  paper  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000; 
in  1829,  17,000,000;  in  1844,  $16,000,000,  by 
600  mills ;  in  1854,  $27,000,000,  by  750  mills ; 
in  1860,  $39,428,000;  and  in  1870  (exclusive 
of  paper-hangings),  $48,675,000. 

The  iron  industry  of  the  United  States 
divides  itself  into  two  periods,  one  dating 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1862 ;  the  other  extend- 
ing ftom  1863  to  the  end  of  1873.  The  first 
period  was  one  of  gradual  but  continuous 
growth ;  the  second  was  that  in  which  the 
iron  iodustry  was  stimulated  into  an  extraor- 
dinary growth  and  activity,  first  by  the  war, 
and  then  by  railroad  building  on  the  most 
extensive  scale. 

The  fact  that  both  pig  and  bar  iron  were 
included  among  the  regular  exports  of  the 
country  for  many  years  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion has  been  alroady  noticed.  After  the 
war  the  progress  of  this  industry  was  for  a 
time  very  rapid,  and  in  1791  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  his  report  says,  "  Iron-works  have  great- 
ly increased  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
prosecuted  with  much  more  advantage  than 
formerly."  We  find  it  also  recorded  at 
about  this  time  that  "  a  dangerous  rivalry 
to  British  iron  interests  was  apprehended 
in  the  American  States,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rough  iron,  from  the  cheapness 
of  fuel  and  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  also 
in  articles  of  steel  cutlery  and  other  finished 
products,  from  the  dexterity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  axes, 
nails,  etc."  In  1810  Mr.  GaUatin,  Se<^tary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  a  report  on  manufac- 
tures, classed  that  of  iron  as  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  estimated  the  quantity  of  bar- 
iron  produced  to  be  40,000  tons,  against 
about  9000  imported.  According  to  the 
census  of  1810,  there  were  153  furnaces  in  the 
United  States,  producing  53,908  tons  of  iron, 
and  four  steel  furnaces,  producing  917  tons 
of  steel,  the  importation  of  steel  for  the 
same  year  being  reported  at  only  550  tons. 
The  commercial  aud  financial  revulsions 
which  followed  the  war  of  1811^-15  affected 
disastrously  the  iron  manufacture  in  com- 
mon with  aU  other  industries ;  but  that  it 
did  not  entirely  interrupt  it  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  some  new  establishments  of  great 
importance  went  into  operation  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  depression ;  and  in  1816  the 
total  import  of  pig-iron  was  but  329  tons. 

*  Mansell'iB  Chrvnologv  tf  Paper  and  Pcgper^Makinff, 


By  1824  the  iron  production  and  manufac- 
ture were  both  very  active,  and  the  pig-iron 
product  of  this  year  undoubtedly  exceeded 
100,000  tons.  For  1832  it  was  reported  at 
200,000  tons.  The  first  furnace  for  smelting 
with  anthracite  coal  was  built  in  1837,  bat 
at  the  close  of  1843  there  were  twenty  an- 
thracite furnaces  in  successfhl  operation. 
The  first  important  demand  for  iron  in  the 
United  States  for  railroad  purposes  com- 
menced in  1835,  during  which  year  465  miles 
of  road  were  constructed,  followed  by  416  in 
1838, 516  in  1840,  and  717  in  1841.  In  re^ird 
to  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  United 
States  during  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850, 
a  period  characterized  by  extreme  variations 
in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  government,  there 
has  been  no  little  of  controversy ;  but  the 
most  careful  investigation  yet  made  into 
the  subject  (that  of  Hon.  W.  M.  Grosvenor) 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  product 
of  1840  was  about  347,000  tons,  and  that  it 
increased  frt>m  that  figure  to  an  aggregate 
of  not  more  than  551,000  tons  in  1846,  and 
570,000  in  1848.  Subsequent  to  this  date 
the  xvogress  of  the  pig-iron  industry  may  be 
accurately  indicated  as  follows :  1850, 564,755 
tons ;  1855,  784,178 ;  1880,  919,770 ;  1865, 
931,582 ;  1870, 1,865,000 ;  1873,  2,695,000. 

In  1865  the  production  of  cast  steel  in 
the  United  States  was  15,262  tons;  in  1873^ 
28,000  tons. 

In  1868  the  production  of  pneumatic  or 
Bessemer  steel  was  8500  tons ;  in  1873  (esti- 
mated), 140,000  tons.  The  recent  progress 
of  that  department  of  the  iron  industry  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufao- 
ture  of  ratls  for  railroads  is  also  indicated 
by  the  following  statistics  of  annnal  prod- 
uct: 1849,  24,314  tons;  1855,  138,674;  1860, 
205,038;  1865,  356,292;  1870,  620,000;  1872, 
941,000;  1873,850,000. 

In  1840  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the 
United  States  for  all  purposes  was  estimated 
at  about  40  pounds  per  capita ;  in  1846,  at 
about  60  pounds ;  in  1856,  at  64 ;  and  in  1867, 
at  (approximately)  100  pounds.  The^ier  oop- 
Ua  consumption  of  Great  Britain  and  B^- 
gium  alike  for  this  latter  year  was  189 
pounds ;  and  of  France,  69^  pounds.  For 
the  years  1872-73  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  iron  in  the  United  States  has  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  150  pounds ;  and  that  of 
Great  Britain,  at  200  pounds. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  present  the  details 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  wool- 
en manufacture  of  the  United  States  tilian 
those  of  almost  any  other  great  domestic  in- 
dustry ;  and  this,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the 
reason  that  no  other  industry  has  been  sub- 
jected to  such  violent  and  radical  disturb- 
ances by  reason  of  financial  and  commercial 
revulsions,  and  by  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  government  in  re- 
spect to  the  tariff.  Previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution this  branch  of  manufacturing  was  so 
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Bucoeasfally  established  that  its  progress 
was  regarded  with  probably  more  of  Jeal- 
ousy and  apprehension  by  Great  Britain 
than  that  of  any  other  colonial  industry, 
and  most  stringent  efforts  were  made  by 
Parliament  to  check  or  suppress  it.  After 
the  war  the  business  genercdly  changed  its 
"home''  or  "domesti^'  character,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  of  a  "factory''  enter- 
prise, and  developed  rapidly,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  "  embargo"  of  180a  It  is  re- 
corded that  Arthur  Schofield  about  this 
time  established  a  mill  in  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, from  which  goods  were  soon  sent 
to  New  York,  sold  for  British  broadcloths, 
and  brought  back  for  sale  by  a  dealer  of 
that  same  town  in  which  they  were  manu- 
factured.' Other  mills  were  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  before  the  "  embargo"  American 
woolens  were  made  for  $1  06  per  yard,  equal 
in  fineness  and  quality  with  British  goods  of 
double  the  width,  costing  |3  50  per  yard. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  emburgo  and 
of  the  subsequent  war  was  to  greatly  stim- 
ulate the  manufacture  of  woolens ;  but  wool 
was  so  high  and  scarce  as  to  command  in 
1815  $4  per  pound,  while  broadcloths  were 
as  high  as  $18  per  yard.  The  detailed  ac- 
counts of  one  factory  established  at  Goshen, 
Connecticut,  in  1813,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, show  that  the  proprietors  purchased 
wool  at  |1  50  per  pound,  and  sold  cloth  of  a 
equality  which  at  the  present  time  would 
not  command  over  $1  per  yard,  for  $10 ; 
and,  further,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  that 
factory  after  the  war  was  an  entire  loss  of 
the  original  capital,  and  three  times  as  much 
more  in  addition. 


coarsest  hair  to  the  finest  and  most  glos^* 
silk;  and  that  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolens  may  be  conducted  successful- 
ly, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  manu- 
facturer should  be  allowed  to  freely  select 
his  raw  material  firom  the  peculiar  products 
of  every  climate  and  soil,  and  at  prices  com- 
mon to  all  comi>etitor8.  But  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things,  through  legislative  interfer- 
ence, has  not  been  given  to  American  wool- 
en manufacturers  in  one  single  year  since 
1827 ;  added  to  which  there  has  been  no  sta- 
bility in  the  duties  imposed  on  imported 
fabrics  of  wool,  the  tariff  on  the  single  ar- 
ticle of  blankets,  for  example,  having  been 
subjected  to  five  radical  and  suaden  changes 
during  the  period  firom  1857  to  1867  inclu- 
sive. The  extreme  and  rapid  variations  in 
the  price  of  American  wool  (upon  which  the 
American  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to 
mainly  rely)  since  the  year  1827  also  strik- 
ingly illustrate  how  unstable  have  been 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  business.  Thus  the  average 
price  per  pound  of  common  "  fleece"  in  New 
York  for  the  year  1825  was  33  cents;  in 
1830, 22  cents ;  in  1B35»  33}  cents  ;.in  1839, 38 
cents ;  in  1842, 19  cents ;  in  1850,  35  cents ; 
in  1853, 41  cents;  in  1858, 30  cents;  in  1863, 
67  cents ;  and  in  1873, 40  to  90  cents. 

By  the  census  of  1840  the  capital  invest- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  in.  the 
United  States  was  returned  as  in  excess  of 
$15,000,000,  employing  21,000  persons,  and 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $20,696,000. 
Since  1850  the  progress  and  condition  of 
this  industry  as  returned  by  the  census  are 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


Namber  of  eBtabUabments 

Hands  employed 

GapiUl  luTesud 

Value  of  product 


18M. 


1,660 
8I»,9G9 
tn,118,000 
$4S,i07,000 


1810. 


1,M0 
41,860 
180,808,000 
801,804,000 


1870. 


8,891 

08,108 

1106,006,000 

|in,968,000 


In  the  prostration  of  all  business  interests 
that  followed  the  war  the  woolen  industry 
participated,  but  yet  not  more  largely  than 
did  that  of  cotton ;  and  it  recovered  so  vig- 
orously that  the  capital  invested  in  it  was 
reported  to  Congress  to  have  more  than* 
doubled  between  1815-16  and  1827.  From 
this  time,  although  the  woolen  manufacture 
has  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  attained  to  a  large  develop- 
ment in  almost  every  department,  its  record 
on  the  whole  has  been  one  of  disaster  rath- 
er than  of  success ;  and  the  annals  of  Con- 
gress f^om  1827  onward  are  filled  with  ai>- 
plications  by  representatives  of  the  woolen 
interests  for  legislative  relief^  and  with  most 
pitiful  stateiftents  of  lack  of  profit,  loss  of 
capital,  and  abandonment  of  business.  The 
explanation  of  this  curious  result  in  great 
part  is  that  no  one  country  produces  all  the 
different  kinds  of  wool,  which  in  variety  of 
character  may  be  said  to  range  from  the 


In  1850  the  Federal  government  for  the 
first  time  attempted  to  ascertain  through 
•the  machinery  of  the  census  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  the  exact  condition  and 
annual  product  of  all  the  various  industries 
of  the  country,  not,  however,  including  any 
establishment  the  value  of  whose  annual 
product  was  not  in  excess  of  $500.  The 
amount  of  capital  at  that  timo  invested  in 
manufactures  in  the  whole  country  was  re- 
turned at  $553,123,822,  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  product  (including  fisheries  and  the 
products  of  the  mines)  at  $1,019,106,616. 

By  the  census  of  1860  the  aggregate  capi- 
tal employed  in  manufacturing  for  the  whole 
country  was  returned  at  $1,009,855,715,  and 
the  gross  value  of  the  total  annual  product 
at  $1,885,861,676>  an  increase  as  compared 
with  the  aggregate  of  1850  of  about  eighty- 
eight  per  cent.  By  the  census  of  1870  the 
aggregate  manufacturing  capital  returned 
was  $2,118,206,000,  and  the  gross  value  of 
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the  total  aonual  product  of  mannfactures 
(4,832,325,442.  Reducing  the  ceusus  state- 
ments of  these  values  of  the  annual  product 
to  equal  tenns  respectively,  the  increase  in 
the  reported  values  of  the  products  of  man- 
ufacturing industry  for  the  decade  from  1860 
to  1870  T^as  one  hundred  and  eight  per  cent. 
But  of  this  increase  fifty-eix  per  cent,  was 
computed  to  represent  merely  the  enhance- 
ment of  prices  in  1870  over  those  of  1860  by 
reason  of  the  inflation  of  the  cnirency  and 
other  general  causes,  leaving  fifty-two  per 
cent,  as  the  actual  increase  in  the  value  of 
production.  Of  this  latter  increase  it  was 
further  estimated  that  about  twenty-eight  j}eT 
cent,  was  due  to  increase  during  the  decade 
in  the  amount  of  labor  employed,  and  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  to  the  application  of  steam  or 
w«ter  power,  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
and  the  perfecting  of  processes. 

But  the  evidence  is  unquestionable  that 
the  returns  of  both  the  census  of  1860  and 
that  of  1870  in  respect  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  annual  product  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries  were  much  less  than 
the  actual  facts  warranted,  and  that  if  prop- 
er account  had  been  taken  of  the  omissions 
and  deficiencies  in  the  estimates  of  the  pe- 
riods above  given,  the  true  value  of  the  an- 
nual manuflacturing  product  for  1860  would 
have  been  about  1^,325,000,000  in  place  of 
11,885,000,000,  and  for  1870  $4,^000,000  in 
pUice  of  14,232,000,000. 

Careful  investigation  has  also  shown  that 
the  data  upon  which  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  has  from  time  to  time  been  estimated 
under  the  census  have  been  too  unreliable 
and  imperfect  to  authorize  any  but  the  most 
general  conclusions;  and  furthermore  that 
the  results  of  any  inquiry  by  Federal  or 
State  officials  looking  to  the  obtaining  of 
accurate  information  respecting  invested 
capital  must,  from  the  almost  universal  un- 
willingness of  persons  interested  to  give  in- 
formation, be  ever  most  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  wholly  worthless.  Thus  the  estimate 
under  this  head,  based  on  the  official  returns 
of  the  census  for  1870,  was,  as  before  shown, 
82,118,000,000 ;  but  this  sum,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  Hon. 
F.  A.  Walker,  did  not  in  fact  truly  repre- 
sent more  than  one -fourth  of  the  capital 
which  actually  contributed  to  make  up  the 
gross  annual  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  returned  for  the  year  1870. 

belauve  importance  of  the  makufactur- 
ing  industries  of  the  united  states. 

The  following  detailed  statements,  com- 
piled from  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1870, 
indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  great 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country : 

Leather  (including  the  dressing  and  tan- 
ning of  skins,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  saddlery,  hamesseii,   belting,  hose. 


pocket-books,  trunks,  bags,  and  valises^ 
but  excluding  all  other  manufactures). — 
Hands  employed,  202,613 ;  capital  invested, 
(133,902,000;  value  of  annual  product,  exclu- 
sive of  value  of  material  used,  1162,872,000. 

Lumber  (planed  and  sawed). — ^Hands  em- 
ployed, 163,511;  capital  invested,  $161,406,- 
000 ;  value  of  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
value  of  material  used,  $120,201,000. 

FlouHng  and  Griet  Mill  iVodnc^a.— Hands 
employed,  58,448 ;  capital  invested,  $151,565,- 
000 ;  value  of  annusd  product,  exclusive  of 
value  of  material  used,  $77,593,000. 

Pig  and  Bar  Iron  Manufacture  (including 
pigs,  blooms,  and  iron  forged  and  rolled). — 
Hands  employed,  78,347 ;  capital  invested, 
$119,860,000 ;  value  of  annual  product,  ex- 
clusive of  value  of  raw  material  used, 
$70,272,000. 

Clothing  (ready-made). — ^Hands  employed, 
118,824 ;  capital  invested,  $52,743,000;  value 
of  annual  product,  exclusive  of  value  of  ma- 
terial used,  $69,600,000. 

Manufactures  of  Cotton  (including  batting 
and  wadding,  thread,  twine,  and  yams). — 
Hands  employed,  136,763 ;  capital  invested, 
$140,906,000 ;  value  of  annual  product,  ex- 
clusive of  Talue  of  raw  material  usied, 
$64,828,000. 

Mant^facturea  of  Wool  (including  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  wool  carding,  and  cloth 
dressing). — ^Hands  employed,  93,106 ;  capital 
invested,  $108,998,000 ;  value  of  annual  prod- 
uct, exclusive  of  value  of  material  used, 
066,745,000. 

Machinery. — ^Hands  employed,  83,514 ;  cap- 
ital invested,  $101,181,000 ;  value  of  annual 
product,  exclusive  of  value  of  material  used, 
$57,597,000. 

(kuriages  and  Wagone  (including  building 
and  repairing  of  railroad  cars,  children's 
wagons,  and  sleds).  —  Hands  employed, 
71,772;  capital  invested,  $53,941,000;  value 
of  annual  product,  exclusive  of  value  of 
material  used,  $56,565,000. 

Jgrioultural  Implementa, — ^Hands  employ- 
ed, 25,279 ;  capital  invested,  $34,834,000 ;  val- 
ue of  annual  product,  exclusive  of  value  of 
material  used,  $30,593,000. 

Paper  (exclusive  of  paper-hangings). — 
Hands  employed,  17,910 ;  capital  invested, 
$39,362,000 ;  value  of  annual  product,  exclu- 
sive of  value  of  material  used,  $18,648,000. 

Stovee,  Heaters,  and  Hollow  Ware, — Hands 
employed,  13,325 ;  capital  invested,  $19,833,- 
000 ;  value  of  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
value  of  material  used,  $14,345,000. 

Hats  and  Caps. — ^Hands  employed,  16,173 ; 
capital  invested,  $6,409,000 ;  value  of  annual 
product,  exclusive  of  value  of  material  used, 
$12,587,000. 

Silk  (including  sewing  and  twist). — ^Handa 
employed,  6699 ;  capital  invested,  $6,242,000 ; 
value  of  annual  product,  exclusive  of  value 
of  material  used,  $4,415,000. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  preparation  and 
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manufacture  of  leather  ranks  first  in  impor- 
tance of  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  United  St-ates,  and  that  the  in- 
dustries representod  by  the  planing  and 
sawing  of  lumber,  and  by  the  *'  milling''  of 
cereals,  take  precedence  over  the  primary 
manufiictures  of  iron,  as  well  as  over  the 
great  textile  industries  of  cotton  and  of 
wool. 

NCMBES  OF  FSBSONS  EMPLOYKD. 

By  the  census  of  1870, 11,155,240  persons, 
twenty  yean  of  age  and  upward,  were  re- 
turned according  to  occupations.  Of  this 
number  2,500,180  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures and  mining,  being  a  gain  of  Utenty-^ffht 
per  cent,  since  1860,  or  five  and  one-half  per 
cent,  more  than  the  ratio  of  decennial  in- 
crease in  population.  The  number  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  was  at  the  same  time 
returned  at  5,151,707,  and  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation at  1,117,91^. 

SOCIAL  COMBmON  OF  LABORBR& 

The  data  and  material  for  describing  the 
condition  of  laborers  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  United  States  at 
different  periods  are  very  meagre.  During 
the  colonial  period  and  the  early  days  of 
the  republic  there  was  but  little  accumula- 
ted national  wealth,  but  what  there  was  was 
probably  distributed  with  more  of  equality 
than  has  ever  prevailed  in  any  other  large 
community  of  which  we  have  a  correct  his- 
tory for  any  lengthened  period.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  there 
were  probably  a  smaller  nxunber  of  individ- 
uals in  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  who  possessed  an  accu- 
mulated capital  of  |5000  than  there  are  at 
the  present  time  who  possess  $100,000.  But 
if  there  was  but  little  accumulated  wealth 
in  the  early  days  of  our  national  history, 
there  was  but  little  poverty,  and  conse- 
quently but  few  social  distinctions,  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  then  as 
now  afforded  remarkable  facilities  to  all 
who  were  willing  and  able  to  work  for 
earning  a  comfortable  livelihood.  With  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  utili- 
zation of  natural  forces  through  the  agency 
of  machinery,  and  the  great  improvementa 
in  the  means  of  transportation,  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  masses  has  also  greatly  in- 
creased, and  many  things  which  were  once 
regarded  as  luxuries  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered by  even  the  humblest  in  the  light 
of  necessities.  But  it  can  not,  at  the  same 
time,  be  doubted  that  the  general  tendency 
of  events  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  our  national  history  has  been  to 
more  unequally  distribute  the  results  of  in- 
dustrial effort,  to  accxunulate  great  fortunes 
in  a  few  hands — ^in  short,  to  cause  the  rich 
to  grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  Such 
results,  however,  can  not  be  referred  to  any 


one  cause,  but  they  are  primarily  due  to 
an  abandonment  of  that  spirit  of  economy 
which  BO  pre-eminently  characterized  our 
ancestors ;  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor;  to  a  continual,  if  not  in- 
creasing, use  of  artificial  stimulants ;  to  the 
crowding  of  population  in  large  industrial 
and  commercial  centres ;  to  war ;  to  the  in- 
terference of  legislation  with  the  freedom  of 
trade ;  and  latterly,  to  the  use  of  an  unsta- 
ble, fluctuating  medium  of  exchange,  which 
all  experience  shows  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curseis  that  can  befall  the  laboring  popula- 
tion of  any  country. 

As  elements  for  estimating  the  social  con- 
dition of  laborers  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  the  statistics 
of  the  wages  paid  in  different  occupations 
are  most  important;  and  from  the  great 
mass  of  information  on  this  subject  which 
has  recently  been  collected  and  published 
the  following  general  items  have  been  se- 
lected. Thus  in  Pennsylvania,  the  leading 
State  in  the  production  and  fabrication  of 
iron,  the  average  earnings  per  annum  in  the 
different  manufacturing  establishments  of 
the  State  for  the  years  1872-73  (as  reported 
by  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor) 
were  as  follows :  foremen,  $638  per  annum ; 
skilled  workmen,  $536 ;  laborers,  first-class, 
$402;  laborers,  second-class,  $332;  females 
above  sixteen,  $228;  youths,  apprentices, 
etc.,  $150. 

In  Massachusetts  for  about  the  same  pe- 
riod the  average  wages  reported  in  the  cot- 
ton-manufacturing industry  were,  for  meo, 
$403  per  annum;  women,  $268;  children, 
$134. 

In  the  silk  industry  the  average  earnings 
per  hand  in  the  most  prosperous  establish- 
ments probably  approximate  $335  per  an- 
num as  a  maximum. 

In  the  woolen  industry  the  average  daily 
wages  of  5500  operatives  in  the  mills  of 
Massachusetts  were  reported  for  the  year 
1871  as  follows :  men,  $1  62  per  day ;  women, 
$1 12 ;  young  persons,  94  cents ;  children, 
64  cents. 

In  any  limited  review  of  the  progress  of 
a  great  nation  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years,  in  respect  to  any  one  of  its  leading 
departments  of  industry,  much  that  is  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  must  of  necessity  be 
wholly  omitted^  and  many  things  treated 
most  superficially.  But  a  general  conclu- 
sion to  which  a  study  of  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  our  national  development  from 
the  time  of  the  founding  the  first  colonies 
in  the  wilderness  to  the  epoch  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  the  present  hour,  is 
that  the  progress  of  the  country,  especially 
in  respect  to  its  manufacturing  industry, 
and  through  what  may  be  termed  its  ele- 
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ment  of  vitality,  is  independent  of  legisla- 
tion, and  even  of  the  impoverishment  and 
waste  of  a  great  war.  Like  one  of  our 
mighty  rivers,  its  movement  is  beyond  con- 
troL  6acce88ive\year8,  like  successive  afflu- 
ents, only  add  to  and  increase  its  volume, 
while  legislative  enactments  and  conflicting 
commercial  and  fiscal  policies,  like  the  con- 
struction of  piers  and  the  deposits  of  sunken 
wrecks,  simply  deflect  the  current  or  consti- 
tute temporary  obstructions.  In  fact,  if  the 
nation  in  aU  respects  has  not  yet  been  lifted 
to  a  full  comprehension  of  its  own  work,  it 
builds  steadily  and  determinately,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  instinct.  David  A.  Wklls. 

NOBWXOII,  CONMXOnODT,  18T& 

A  LION  IN  THE  WAY. 

A  LITTLE  headstrong  piece,  a  pretty 
little  headstrong  piece,  every  old  wom- 
an in  the  neighborhood  called  Bessie  Allan ; 
and  when  she  and  Georgie  Knight,  her  mate 
in  most  of  her  frolics  and  adventures,  were 
together,  any  thing,  the  same  authorities  de- 
clared, might  be  expected.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  neighborhood  were  Bessie  Allan's 
friends ;  they  all  loved  the  little  bright  head, 
the  dimpled  mischief  of  the  rosy  face,  the 
glistening  of  the  brown  eyes,  with  their 
long,  bright,  half- curled  lashes  that  knew 
so  well  the  demure  trick  of  veiling  the  lus- 
tre underneath  them  at  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment, and  making  the  face  too  tempting  for 
any  thing  but  forgiveness  and  kisses. 

She  was  seventeen,  and  though  all  the 
neighborhood  might  in  some  way  be  called 
her  lover,  yet  she  had  never  had  that  single 
and  individual  lover  who  belongs  to  young 
girls'  dreams;  for  with  all  her  gay  spirit 
there  was  a  certain  i^yness — almost  like 
that  of  the  little  wild- wood  animals,  which 
allures  you  and  then  escapes  you — and  no 
admirer  had  ever  approached  the  lovely, 
frolicsome,  piquant  thing  near  enough  to  be- 
come a  lover.  That  is  to  say,  until  this  pres- 
ent epoch,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak ; 
and  then  one  day  the  new  minister — yes, 
the  new  minister,  young,  heart-whole,  hand- 
*  some,  and  believed  by  some  of  the  old  wom- 
en of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  and 
some  of  the  young  ones  too,  to  be  nothing 
less  than  an  angel  in  disguise,  for  if  such 
things  had  happened  once,  they  reasoned, 
then  they  might  happen  again — just  as  he 
rose  in  the  pulpit,  saw  Mistress  Bessie  come 
walking  into  church,  and  it  was  all  over 
with  him. 

Pray  don't  think  ill  of  the  young  minis- 
ter. It  was  no  earthly  love  of  which  he  was 
conscious  during  the  brief  hour  of  the  pul- 
pit. Only  to  him,  that  early  summer  day, 
the  sky  was  bluer,  the  rose  was  rosier,  the 
sunshine  seemed  more  than  ever  to  be  flow- 
ing out  of  heaven  itself,  like  the  shimmer 
of  the  river  of  life.    He  was  not  exactly 


aware  that  he  had  even  seen  Bessie  Allan ; 
all  that  he  was  entirely  conscious  of  was 
that  suddenly,  as  if  he  were  in  an  ecstasy, 
the  whole  world  had  brightened  and  lifted 
itself,  and  he  prayed  and  read  and  preached 
after  a  manner  that  made  the  congregation 
talk,  during  all  the  intermission,  of  Tobit 
and  the  angel ;  and  then  he  went  home  to  * 
dine  with  Mr.  Allan. 

As  for  Bessie,  she  sat  very  still  between 
her  father  and  mother  in  church,  and  forgot 
all  about  her  roguish  glances  hither  and 
yon,  all  about  this  body's  ribbons  and  that 
body's  hat,  and  heard  the  preaohing  and  the 
praying  with  a  new  light  in  her  eyes  and  a 
new  comprehension  in  her  mind ;  joined  in 
the  singing  of  the  hymn  with  her  whole 
soul,  and  a  voice  like  a  bird's ;  and  perfectly 
agreed  for  the  time  being  with  the  old  wom- 
en and  the  young  women  that  this  was  no 
common  minister,  but  more  likely  to  be  a 
spirit  in  mortal  guyse  than  any  mere  gradu- 
ate of  theology. 

Yet  Mr.  Beckwith  was  not  of  such  imma- 
terial form  as  might  lead  to  such  opinion. 
He  was  a  deep-chested,  broad-ehouldexed 
fellow,  with  short  brown  curls  clustering  in 
thick  rings  upon  a  head  of  antique  outUne, 
with  a  steely  glance  in  a  pair  of  great  blue 
eyes,  and  was  by  no  means  any  more  ethereal 
in  appearance  than  a  man  of  proper  propor^ 
tions  and  natural  emotions  i^ould  be,  except 
in  such  moments  as  those  when  his  excited 
aspiration  lent  a  singularly  pure  and  holy 
expression  to  the  face  that  was  usually  rath- 
er severe  than  otherwise. 

But  if  this  young  gentleman  had  not 
been  self-conscious  of  Bessie's  presence  in 
church,  he  became  veiy  conscious  of  it  in 
her  father's  house.  Not  immediately,  to  be 
sure,  for  the  awe  in  which  she  had  been 
half  spell-bound  did  not  wear  off  at  onoe. 
But  when  she  found  that  the  minister  liked 
plenty  of  gravy,  when  she  had  helped  him 
twice  to  dumplings,  when  she  had  discover- 
ed that  he  had  a  good  hearty  heathen  ap- 
petite, then  the  mischief  in  her  began  to 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  almost  before  she 
knew  what  she  was  about,  the  eyelashes 
were  doing  their  wonted  execution.  Mr. 
Beckwith  saw  the  rosy  roguish  face  before 
him  on  the  darkness  as  he  walked  homo 
that  night ;  it  made  a  picture  in  the  sunrise 
clouds  when  he  woke  in  the  morning ;  and 
after  he  had  known  her  a  fortnight,  there 
was  not  a  day  or  an  hour  in  which  that  face 
did  not  seem  to  be  lurking  somewhere  about 
him — on  his  sermon  paper,  between  the 
leaves  of  his  commentary,  in  the  very  sun- 
shine that  fell  across  him.  Mr.  Beckwith 
was  not  the  man  to  consider  this  a  mawkish 
sentimentality,  or  a  thing  to  be  cheeked  by 
flagellations  and  mortifications  of  flesh  and 
spirit.  He  knew,  in  fact,  that  his  hour  had 
come.  He  sat  down  and  reasoned  the  mat- 
ter out  with  himselfl    A  child,  indeed,  she 
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was,  he  confesaed,  bat  then  an  utterly  loye- 
ly  one.  Not  preeisely  the  material  for  a 
minister's  wife,  according  to  old-fashioned 
theories,  bat  then  he  had  abandoned  old- 
fashioned  theories  in  that  respect.  His  wife 
was  to  belong  to  him,  not  to  the  parish,  and 
in  time  she  wonld  be  every  thing  the  fond- 
est parish  conld  wish.  And  as  for  any  thing 
more  that  conld  be  arged,  there  was  bat  one 
answer— he  loved  her.  A  month  ago  he  had 
never  seen  her;  now,  life  wonld  be  a  hard 
straggle  to  the  grave  without  her.  A  month 
ago  ho  had  never  seen  her,  yet  he  was  sure 
he  had  only  been  Journeying  toward  her, 
and  he  was  as  detormined  to  make  her  his 
own,  and  as  confident  that  he  should  do  so,  as 
if  he  had  seen  it  written  in  the  book  of  fate. 
When  Mr.  Beokwlth  detennined  on  a  thing, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  accomplishing  it. 

Bat  still  Mr.  Beckwith  had  perhaps  had 
different  subjects  to  deal  with  hitherto;  as 
well  calculate  on  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  he  pres- 
ently found,  as  on  Bessie  Allan.  To-day 
she  was  all  melting  smiles  and  glances,  to- 
morrow she  was  remote  as  a  star;  to-day 
she  was  like  a  bird  on  which  he  was  Just 
about  to  put  his  hand,  to-monow  she  was 
singing  and  soaring  far  beyond  his  reach. 
After  he  had  met  her  in  some  of  his  walks, 
and  had  spent  an  hour  beside  her,  sometimes 
strolling,  sometimes  sitting  on  a  mossy 
stone,  and  had  been  amaaed  at  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  things  of  nature,  at 
the  insight  into  spiritual  things  which  her 
young  mind  in  this  quiet  moment  showed, 
its  sympathy  with  aU  sweet  and  innocent 
influences,  its  ready  acceptance  of  the  great 
truths  to  the  statement  of  which  his  words 
were  apt  to  tend — after  all  this,  he  would 
be  Just  as  likely  as  not  to  catch  his  next 
glimpse  of  her  down  in  the  meadow,  in  com- 
pany with  Qeorgie  Knight,  making  cheeses 
with  her  skirts,  as  if  she  were  ten  years 
old,  or  racing  like  a  madcap  through  the 
straight  lines  of  the  orchard,  stopping  only 
for  whirls  and  twirls  and  swift  waits  steps 
as  she  went  along,  like  one  of  the  old  pic- 
tures* of  the  sylphides;  or  else  calling  the 
jilly  to  the  bars,  and  catching  her  by  the 
forelock,  and  galloping  away  down  the  pas- 
ture without  saddle  or  bridle,  hair  blowing 
in  the  wind,  as  wild  as  Madge  Wildfire  her- 
self. Mr.  Beckwith  was  not  sure  that  there 
was  not  something  unregenerate  in  his 
heart  still,  for,  if  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  to  himself,  he  loved  the  little  baggage 
at  such  times  more  than  ever. 

It  actually  seemed  to  all  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  about  that  time,  as  though  Bessie 
Allan  were  beside  herself  with  exuberance 
and  the  mere  delight  of  youth  and  health 
and  sunshine.  The  sewing  circles  and  the 
prayer-meetings  were  only  so  many  places 
for  her  wiles  and  witcheries — ^possessed  with 
glee  at  the  one,  a  coquettish  little  Puritan 
at  the  other  under  all  her  glances — always 


contriving  to  go  home  with  some  other  gal- 
lant than  the  minister.  The  Bible  class 
was  the  only  place  that  tamed  her  much, 
and  there  she  grew  more  and  more  silent ; 
her  veil  gradually. lowered  and  lowered  till 
it  shielded  her  face ;  and  as  long  as  her  un- 
accountable tears  could  fall  quietly,  and 
only  blister  the  leaves  of  her  Testament  un- 
peroeivedy  she  staid;  and  when  a  hysterical 
burst  became  inevitable,  without  a  word  of 
warning  she  wonld  rush  away,  as  if  in  dan- 
ger of  her  life.  Nobody  else  dreamed  what 
it  meant.  Mr.  Beckwith  thought  he  knew. 
Poor  little  Bessie  t  If  ever  a  young  falcon 
out  of  the  forest  objected  to  the  clipping 
of  her  wings,  she  was  one,  for  she  felt  ^he 
band  tightening  around  her.  Evidently  she 
was  in  the  mood  of  those  who  mean  to  have 
their  fling  out  because  they  know  an  end 
is  coming. 

And  yet  if  you  could  have  seen  Bessie's 
face  sometimes  as  she  sat  in  the  twilight, 
there  was  such  a  serene  content  in  its  ludf- 
hidden  smile,  you  would  have  said  to  your- 
self that  here,  if  any  where,  was  there  su- 
preme happiness.  But  the  child  did  not 
know  hersdf^  for,  dose  upon  any  such  brief 
experience  of  content,  there  would  follow 
such  a  restive  rebellion  against  all  chains 
that  even  Mr.  Beckwith  was  startled,  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  on  some  pa- 
rochial errand,  and  saw  her  dancing  down 
the  stairs  and  through  the  halls,  vouchsaf- 
ing him  neither  word  nor  look,  answering 
neither  father  nor  mother,  flinging  down  her 
hat  if  any  body  called  to  her  to  put  it  on, 
whistling  to  her  dogs,  and  making  off  for  a 
tramp  that  was  to  tire  out  with  its  fatigue 
some  of  the  refractory  spirit. 

Most  men  would  have  hesitated  a  while 
after  one  or  two  such  scenes ;  would  have 
foreseen  the  plucking  of  a  little  termagant 
from  this  nettle;  would  have  anticipated 
trouble  in  the  flesh  after  the  fight  was  won. 
Not  so  Mr.  Beckwith*  If  so  good  a  man 
could  be  piqued,  he  was  perhaps  piqued  into 
the  resolve  for  conquest ;  he  was  determined 
to  teach  the  tantalizing  thing  that  it  was 
happiness  she  was  flying  from,  and  not  tor- 
ment, as  she  seemed  to  believe;  he  was  all 
the  more  fixed  in  his  intention  to  win  her — 
to  win  her  and  to  tame  her.  But  not  one 
chance  for  his  winning  and  taming  did  he 
get,  that  is  to  say,  not  one  chance  after  the 
abrupt  end  of  the  single  opportunity  he  had 
contrived  to  seize  and  lose. 

He  had  been  called  that  day — almost 
three  months  since  he  first  saw  Bessie — ^to 
visit  a  dying  person  across  the  hills;  for 
many  of  those  who  did  not  exactly  belong 
to  Mr.  Beckwith's  parish  used  to  beg  for  his 
ministrations ;  and  in  the  little  time  of  his 
residence  among  them,  more  than  one  soul 
had  seemed  to  wing  away  the  easier  on  their 
eternal  path  for  the  rapt  prayers  with  which 
his  presence  had  upbuoyed  their  fiight. 
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Tlie  roads  being  ronndaboat,  and  the  bri- 
dle-path direct,  he  had  borrowed  a  saddle- 
horse — a  valnable  one,  as  it  chanced — ^and 
was  returning  now  in  the  twilight,  lost  in 
thought,  and  coming  slowly,  his  horse's  feet 
falling  so  softly  on  the  turfy  way  that  one 
could  hardly  hear  them,  when  a  sudden 
scared  cry,  as  he  turned  a  curve  of  the  wind- 
ing lane,  told  him  who  was  wandering  there 
before  him,  with  her  light  garments  flutter- 
ing in  the  wind,  at  sight  of  which  his  horse 
had  reared  and  swerved  aside ;  and  he  cast 
himself  from  the  saddle  and  caught  Bessie 
Allan's  hand,  begging  her  not  to  be  alarmed. 

*^  But  I  have  been !"  cried  Bessie. 

^'I  was  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Beckwith, 
''  and  I  had  forgotten  myself.  And  when  I 
saw  your  white  dress,  it  seemed  like  a  con- 
tinuation of  my  thought." 

<'  Were  you  thinking  of  my  white  dress, 
then  V  asked  Bessie,  aptly. 

**  No,  of  another ;  a  whiter  dress,"  said  Mr. 
Beckwith,  gravely — "of  a  white  dress  that 
I  saw  a  soul  put  on  to-day,  winging  its  heav- 
enly way." 

A  little  overawed,  Bessie  was  sUont. 

"  I  have  Just  come  from  a  death-bed,  Bes- 
sie," said  Mr.  Beckwith,  taking  advantage 
of  the  mood.  "  So  peaceful  and  beautiAtl 
it  was  that  it  makes  the  things  of  this  life 
seem  too  poor  and  small  for  thought  beside 
that  everlasting  one." 

"  Is  Miss  Barton  dead,  then  f "  she  asked, 
though  no  one  knows  how  she  had  learned 
where  the  minister  had  been.  "Yes,  she 
was  a  saint.    I  wouldn't  like  to  be  so  good." 

"  Bessie !" 

"  I  mean  it  would  be  so  stupid !" 

"  But  at  the  last  f "  he  queried,  patiently. 

"I~I  don't  like  to  hear  about  death," 
said  Bessie,  with  half  a  pout,  half  a  fling. 

"  Few  of  us  do  when  we  are  young,"  said 
the  minister.  "  Yet  we  are  all  drifting  on 
the  tide  that  takes  us  there." 

"Don't!"  she  cried. 

"  Ah,  I  have  felt  it  myself,"  said  the  min- 
ister. "  Youth  is  so  full  of  vitality  that  it  is 
antipathetic  to  death.  There  are  only  two 
things  that  quite  reconcile  us  with  the  inev- 
itable fact— one,  weariness  of  life,  and  the 
other,  that  exceeding  love  which  makes  the 
hours  seem  long.  I  hope  the  first  will  nev- 
er come  to  you,  my — ** 

"No,  indeed,"  cried  Bessie.  "  How  could 
I  be  weary  of  life — ^how  could  any  one  be  f ' 

"  Ksuch  an  l^our  as  this  were  perpetual," 
said  the  minister,  taking  off  his  hat,  better 
to  enjoy  the  perfumed  breeze  upon  his  brow 
and  in  his  hair — "  this  purple  air,  with  the 
scent  of  the  hay  fields  floating  through  it ; 
this  tender  sky,  that  trembling  star,  and  the 
young  strong  health  and  heart.  Oh  no,  if 
such  an  hour  were  peri>etual!" 

"  It  is !"  said  Bessie.  "  It  comes  day  after 
day,  summer  after  summer.  It  always  will 
come  to  me  as  long  as  I  live.    No,  I  nerer 


shall  be  willing  to  die  and  leave  it ;  never 
shall  be  willing  to  lie  in  my  grave,  and  know 
other  girls  are  walking  in  the  lane  these 
sununer  nights,  with  the  sweet  wind  blow- 
ing over  them,  and  the — the — *' 

Bessie  stopped  in  conftision.  What  was 
it  she  had  been  about  to  say  T 

Perhaps  the  young  minister  was  not  aware 
that  he  still  held  Bessie's  hand ;  but  Bessie 
was.  She  essayed  to  withdraw  it,  and  then 
the  grasp  tightened.  She  blushed  red  and 
redder;  she  felt  an  aim  stealing  round  her; 
and  then,  looking  defiantly  up,  there  was 
the  minister's  face  bending  before  her.  She 
knew  what  he  was  about  to  say.  She  didn't 
want  to  hear  it :  not  yet,  at  any  rate,  did 
she  want  to  hear  it.  But  she  did  hear  it. 
That  arm  held  her  close,  close  to  a  plun- 
ging heart;  that  voice  was  murmuring  in 
her  ear ;  those  lips,  they  sought  her  own ; 
and  her  own — ^yes,  indeed,  Mistress  Bessie — 
half  eager,  haUT  unwilling,  were  answering 
them — were  answering  them  I  And  sudden- 
ly, almost  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  she 
did,  she  had  lifted  her  hand,  with  the  willow 
switch  in  it  with  which  she  had  been  play- 
ing, and  had  dealt  the  horse  beside  them  a 
swift  little  blow  that  startled  him  into  a 
rear  and  a  bound,  tore  the  bridle  from  Mr. 
Beckwith's  other  hand,  wheeled  Mr.  Beck- 
with shortly  about,  and  sent  the  horse  off  at 
a  gallop.  There  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Beck- 
with to  do  but  to  hasten  after  the  horse — 
so  valuable  a  creature,  and  not  his  own — 
and  then  there  was  nothing  for  the  way- 
ward, wicked  Bessie  to  do  but  to  sit  down 
on  a  stone  and  cry,  and  go  home  at  last  all 
dew-bedraggled,  and  dash  past  the  family 
room  like  a  wraith,  up  the  stairs  to  her  own 
nook,  bolting  the  door  with  a  resoimding 
echo  that  might  have  dispelled  any  fear  of 
the  supematnraL  She  sat  down  in  her  dark 
room  then  alone,  dazed,  but  safe.  She  loved 
him — ^yes,  she  loved  him,  she  was  afraid ;  but 
he  was  a  minister,  and  she  didn't  want  to 
love  a  minister.  She  was  half  promised  to 
him,  but  in  her  thoughts  there  in  the  dark 
room  she  defied  him  to  exact  the  promise. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
the  girl  f  said  her  mother. 

But  the  father  only  nodded  his  wise  head, 
and  bade  the  mother  leave  her  alone.  He 
looked  at  the  absurd  little  portrait  of  his 
short-waisted  aunt  Dorothy,  of  whom  Bes- 
sie was  the  image  and  superscription,  and 
remembered  the  story  of  her  courtship  as 
he  had  heard  her  tell  it.  "  It  will  all  come 
right,  mother,"  he  said. 

"It's  all  wrong  now,"  said  the  mother. 
"And  these  tantrums  will  be  the  death  of 
me  if  they  don't  come  to  an  end  soon. " 

Perhaps  Mr.  Beckwith  thought  they 
would  be  the  death  of  him.  If  he  did,  he 
could  devise  no  way  to  overcome  them. 
Half  promised  as  she  was  by  those  melt* 
ing  lix>8  of  hers,  he  could  not  arrive  with- 
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in  sofflcient  distance  again  of  the  lebell* 
ions  little  maiden  to  exact  the  rest  of  the 
promise.  That  his  power  was  felt,  and  not 
only  felt  now  bnt  recognized,  was  evident 
enough,  or  she  wonld  never  have  tried  to 
escape  him  so.  In  the  mask  of  hoiden,  or 
in  the  mask  of  nonnette,  whichever  way  it 
was,  she  was  equally  inaccessible. 

If  there  was  to  be  a  picnic  now  in  the 
wirish,  an  occasion  where  all  were  on  a  lev- 
el, this  yoong  woman  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  going,  before  Mr.  Beokwith  had  the 
chance  to  invite  her,  in  the  company  of  an- 
other suitor,  and  nobody  in  that  house  had 
ever  been  much  in  the  habit  of  gainsaying 
Bessie  Allan.  When  evening  meeting  was 
over,  she  was  not  the  one  to  wait  for  the 
minister ;  she  caught  her  father's  arm,  and 
said, "  Quick !  Don't  let  any  body  take  me !" 
And  after  that  mark  of  confidence,  the  proud 
and  loyal  father,  happy  slave  of  a  spoiled 
mistress,  wonld  not  have  surrendered  her  to 
the  minister  himself,  who  was,  it  was  very 
likely,  plodding  on  behind  with  her  mother 
and  the  lantern.  When  the  sewing  circle 
closed  its  sessions,  Bessie  said  Yes  to  the 
first  spruce  young  Corydon  that  stepped  for- 
ward. And  when  three  weeks  had  passed 
after  that  twilight  in  tfie  lane,  Mr.  Beck- 
with  had  not  spoken  one  word  with  her. 

But,  for  all  that,  there  was  a  change  in 
Bessie.  Nobody  overheard  her  voice  carol- 
ing out  of  the  window  now ;  nobody  heard 
her  old  sweet  laugh,  like  the  music  of  a 
brook ;  there  was  a  curious  little  fiown  be- 
tween her  eyes  when  on  her  maddest  esca- 
pade. Mr.  Beckwith,  looking  at  her  unper- 
ceived,  with  his  longing  pain,  felt  that  if  he 
did  not  conquer  soon,  it  would  be  the  worse 
for  Bessie.  He  knew  well  enough  now — aft- 
er the  innocent  kiss  whose  remembrance  so 
thrilled  him — ^that  she  loved  him ;  he  knew 
well  enough  that  it  would  break  her  heart 
should  he  abandon  his  attempt ;  he  knew 
well  enough  those  hidden  springs  of  feeling 
which  reacted  so  upon  the  young  nature  of 
which  she  was  totally  ignorant,  and  whose 
first  stirring  so  disturbed  her;  he  knew 
well  enough  that  he  could  make  her  so 
blissful  that  she  would  one  day  wonder  at 
and  despise  this  time  of  doubt  and  fear  and 
this  desire  for  longer  liberty  from  the  great 
thrall  of  love.  But  not  one  chance  was  he 
finding  to  make  her  learn  these  things. 

It  was  Just  at  this  season,  as  it  happened, 
toward  the  close  of  the  bright  September 
dajrs,  that  flaming  handbills  were  posted  up 
at  every  corner  and  on  every  empty  fence 
proclaiming  the  approach  of  Eden's  great 
Scriptural  Show  and  Gymnastic  Entertain- 
ment, which  the  villagers  were  not,  how- 
ever, deluded  into  supposing  any  thing  oth- 
er than  a  circus.  Miss  Bessie,  of  course, 
read  the  handbills  in  common  with  others, 
and  straightway  announced  to  her  astound- 
ed family  that  she  was  to  be  a  patroness  of 


the  great  Scriptural  Show  to  the  extent  of 
a  single  ticket. 

'^  do  to  the  circus !"  came  the  astonished 
chorus  of  remonstrance. 

*^  It  isn't  a  circus,"  said  Bessie.  ''  If  s  a 
Scriptural  show.  There  are  texts  from  the 
Bible  on  every  cart." 

''They  take  the  livery  of  God  to  serve 
the  devil  in  t"  exclaimed  her  father. 

**  I  don't  see  any  such  necessity,"  she  re- 
joined. "  It's  an  opportunity  for  studying 
natural  history  such  as  seldom  occu^,  the 
bills  say." 

''  Much  natural  history  in  those  dancing 
women  and  riding  men!" 

''Oh,  as  for  that  part,  I  shouldn't  think 
there  could  be  any  thing  more  interesting 
than  the  sight  of  those  people  springing 
through  the  air  ftom  their  trapeze,"  said  the 
well-informed  young  person,  "  and  showing 
what  fine  bodies  they  can  make  for  them- 
selves. Like  pictures  of  the  heathen  gods !" 

"Nonsense  I"  said  Mrs.  Allan ;  "  nonsense ! 
Your  head's  turned.  Yon !  a  deacon's  daugh- 
ter!" 

"Yes,  my  child,"  said  her  father.  "I 
agree  with  your  mother  here.  I've  never 
denied  you  much,  Bessie,  but  I  feel  that  I 
must  deny  you  this.  You  can't  go  to  the 
circus." 

"  You,"  said  her  mother, "  that  the  minis- 
ter has  paid  attention  to !" 

That  settled  it.  Nothmg  bnt  irons  could 
have  kept  Bessie  firom  that  circus  after  those 
fatal  words.  She  confided  to  Georgie  Knight 
at  once  her  intention  of  going  to  the  circns; 
and  when  the  mighty  show  came  into  town, 
she  watched  her  chance  and  harnessed  the 
filly  herself  into  the  little  open  wagon,  and 
set  off  with  Georgie  Knight,  unseen  and  un- 
missed  for  a  time,  to  visit  the  beasts  and  the 
gymnasts  of  the  forbidden  entertainment. 

"  What  the  minister  can  see  in  that  girl," 
said  old  Miss  Sparks,  looking  through  the 
window  as  the  wagon  whirled  by,  "/  can't 
see.  She's  an  engaging  rogue,  that's  true, 
but  /  shouldn't  want  to  marry  her."  But 
as  nobody  wanted  Miss  Sparks  to  marry 
her,  it  didn't  so  much  signify. 

Bessie  was  in  great  spirits.  She  was  dis- 
obeying :  that  in  itself  always  kindled  her 
merriment.  Then  she  felt  sure  that  Mr. 
Beckwith  would  disapprove,  and  that  was 
another  excitement.  She  had  a  foreboding 
that  the  time  was  coming  presently  when 
her  free  agency  would  cease;  till  it  did 
cease  she  was  defiant.  And  accordingly, 
well-pleased  with  her  success  thus  far,  she 
and  Georgie  sung  and  laughed  till  the  road 
rang  with  their  overfiowing  gayety  as  they 
drove  along  and  put  the  filly  through  her 
paces. 

It  was  only  a  couple  of  miles  before  the 
road  grew  dusty  and  thronged.  People 
were  coming  and  people  were  going.  All 
sorts  of  vehicles  Jostled  together.    Far  off 
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they  conld  hear  the  strams  of  a  band  risixig 
and  falling  on  the  wind  till  they  were  in  an 
ecstasy  of  expectation,  as  they  grew  silent 
and  listened.  Booths  began  to  line  the 
way,  with  lemonade  and  mineral  waters  and 
worse ;  and  presently  the  tents  rose  on  their 
sight  like  white  clouds,  the  flag  waving  its 
long  folds  over  them.  And  now  they  were 
in  the  great  space  before  the  tents,  crowded 
with  teams,  with  foot-passengers,  with  men 
leading  piebald  horses  and  Shetland  po- 
nies, with  boys  crying  their  wares,  with  the 
voice  of  the  Boanerges  who  pressed  the 
claims  of  the  fat  wonum  and  the  learned 
pig  on  the  attention;  and  through  it  all 
came  the  burst  of  the  band  again  in  some 
tripping  dance  music,  the  roaring  of  the 
beasts  and -screaming  of  monkeys  and  par- 
rots ;  and  then  the  great  canvases  seemed 
to  swell  and  soar,  and  a  girl,  all  gauze  and 
flowers,  was  running  up  the  air  on  a  rope 
stretched  firom  pole  to  pole  far  overhead, 
dancing  from  sunbeam  to  sunbeam,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  rapt  Bessie.  What  trans- 
port! she  thought;  and  she  sat  with  her 
head  thrown  back,  regardless  of  every  thing 
but  this  flying  wonder  in  the  air,  tiU  sud- 
denly a  shriek  rose  from  the  great  tent — a 
shriek  that  was  repeated  in  the  crowded 
square— the  shriek  of  a  thousand  voices — 
one  awful  cry  of  fear  and  agony  from  all  the 
people,  echoed  again  by  all  the  beasts  with- 
in :  the  lion  had  broken  loose  1 

What  a  scene  it  was!  what  a  dreadful 
scene !  Men  were  yelling  as  they  ran,  chil- 
dren were  screaming,  women  were  fainting, 
horses  were  rearing  and  snorting,  the  crowd 
was  surging  and  plunging  this  way  and  that 
in  a  frantic  effort  at  escape.  Bessie,  sudden- 
ly caUed  from  her  rapt  reveling  with  that 
spirit  in  the  air,  gave  one  look— one  look  of 
horror — ^tried  to  pull  the  rein,  and,  weak  as 
a  child,  fell  back  upon  the  seat.  The  filly 
turned  her  head,  and  then,  with  starting  and 
foaming  nostril,  stood  upright  one  moment, 
and  the  next  bolted  away  from  the  broken 
traces  and  left  all  standing.  Georgie  Knight, 
with  a  screech,  flung  herself  fit>m  the  wag* 
on,  and  was  swallowed  in  the  flying  multi- 
tude ;  but  Bessie  sat  stone-still,  her  heart 
beating  with  great  knocks,  as  unable  to 
move  as  one  paralyzed. 

What  swift  thoughts  swept  through  her 
mind !  This  was  the  end  of  all  her  wicked- 
ness. This  was  what  she  deserved  for  all 
the  pain  she  had  given  father  and  mother — 
she,  their  only  child,  their  hope,  who  should 
have  been  their  joy !  This  was  what  she 
deserved,  it  flashed  across  her,  for  making 
bleed  the  heart  of  the  man  that  loved  her. 
Deserved  T  Ah,  no  one  could  quite  deserve 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  teeth  of  a  wild 
beast.  If  she  had  but  been  true  to  herself, 
to  him,  liked  less  to  see  her  power,  feared 
less  for  her  liberty,  what  peace  and  pleasure 
might  have  been  hers  this  instant!    And 


now—  She  remembered  the  Christian  girls 
in  the  Roman  amphitheatre;  «A«  was  not 
even  a  martyr.  She  had  wanted  to  study 
natural  history;  she  had  a  fine  chance. 
She  could  not  stir.  In  another  moment  the 
brute  would  be  done  his  havoc  there,  and 
come  leaping  through  the  canvas.  Another 
shriek ;  a  great  bursting  wave  of  shrieks. 
Ah,  yes,  there  he  came,  tail  in  the  air,  taw- 
ny mane  bristling,  eyes  blazing— coming  ia 
great  bounds  through  the  already  half-de- 
serted place,  coming  straight  for  her!  She 
cowered  an  instant,  then  sprang  to  her  fiset, 
and  glared  full  at  the  advancing  monster. 
It  was  too  much.  With  a  wild  cry  herself 
she  turned — ^but  only  to  hide  her  face  in 
Mr.  Beekwith's  breast,  as  he  climbed  into  the 
wagon  behind  her. 

Thought  is  fleet :  instantaneous  was  the 
rapture  mingling  with  the  agony,  instan- 
taneous the  motion  with  which  she  pushed 
him  from  her.  ''Go!  go!"  she  cried.  ''I 
can't  have  my  folly  kill  you  too  I  Oh,"  as 
he  did  not  move, "  if  you  love  me,  go !" 

''It  is  because  I  love  you  that  I  shall 
stay,"  muimnred  Mr.  Beokwith,  swiftly,  in 
her  ear ;  "  that  I  shall  never  go  until  I  hear 
you  say  as  much." 

"  Oh,  you  know  it !"  she  cried,  and  fkinted 
on  his  shoulder,  just  as  the  keepers  sprang 
with  their  ropes  upon  the  poor  old  toothless 
lion,  who  loved  his  frolic  and  enjoyed  |he 
scare,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Beckwith — a  mus- 
cular Christian,  with  a  pistol  in  his  pocket, 
having  made  his  harmless  acquaintance, 
moreover,  inside  the  tent — ^had  not  felt  it 
necessary  to  be  much  afraid. 

It  was  Georgie  Knight's  seat  that  Mr. 
Beckwith  occupied  th&t  evening  as  they 
drove  slowly  home,  after  the  recapture  <^ 
the  filly  and  the  mending  of  the  broken 
traces,  Mr.  Beckwith  having  made  the  most 
of  the  three  hours  in  which  he  had  had  Mis- 
tress Bessie  on  his  hands ;  and  Bessie  her- 
self, tired  and  weak,  lying  restfully,  if  yon 
will  believe  it,  within  the  aim  that  enfolded 
her. 

"  Bessie,"  he  was  saying, "  this  is  only  the 
second  lion  in  the  way.  What  was  that  first 
one  which  aXwtky%  drove  you  from  me  so  f " 

"  I — ^I  was  afraid,"  murmured  Bessie. 

"Afraid  of  me!" 

"And  then — and  then  you  took  it  so  for 
granted!" 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  the  minister,  folding 
her  closer  still ;  "  and  what  if  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  you  were  going  to  the  panon- 
age  with  me  next  month  f " 

"Oh,  I'm  not  fit!"  cried  Bessie,  with  a 
st^rt. 

"If  you  make  one  objection,"  said  her 
lover,  "I  shall  stop  at  Justice  Pettigrew's 
on  our  way,  and  take  you  home  with  me  to* 
night!"  And  there, with  that  tender  aim 
about  her,  that  face  beside  her  own,  all  in 
the  soft  September  twilight  and  under  the 
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lamp  of  the  evexiiiig-fltar;  what  could  Bes- 
sie do  bnt  yield! 

''  I  don't  know  what  father  and.  mother 
will  saj)"  she  whispered,  as  at  last,  having 
left  the  wagon,  they  clnng  together  one  mo- 
ment in  the  porch,  and  saw  the  father  and 
mother  hastening  toward  them  down  the 
long  entry. 

"  Father  Allan,"  said  the  minister,  walk- 
ing boldly  in,  with  his  arm  round  their 
naughty  darling,  ''this  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
that  I  have  cai»tured,  and  that  I  intrust  for 
Just  three  weeks  longer  to  your  care.  It 
has  come  from  the  circus,  and  it  is  bound 
for  the  parsonage;  and  there,"  said  Mr. 
Beckwith, ''  it  is  going  to  turn  into  the  light 
of  the  house,  the  spirit  of  the  fireside,  the 
sunshine  of  home  P 
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THE  individual  force  of  character  of  a 
man  who  during  his  life  so  impressed 
his  personality  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  that  they  gather  reverently  to 
celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth  is  well  worthy  of  a  few  moments' 
study  in  these  times,  when  the  increasing  ac- 
tivity of  life  appears  to  be  repressing  all  in- 
dividuality, and  reducing  all  the  members  of 
the  social  body  to  a  monotonous  uniformity. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1475^  at  about  two 
in  the  morning,  Francesca,  the  wife  of  Ludo- 
vioo  Buonarotti  Simoni,  gave  birth  to  a  male 
child,  who  was  named  Michael  Agnolo,  or, 
as  he  is  generally  known,  Michael  Angelo. 
He  was  the  second  child  of  his  mother,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  nineteen  years 
old.  His  iiither,  Ludovieo,  was  in  his  thirty- 
first  year.  Of  his  mother's  family  no  rec- 
ords have  been  preserved.  She  steps  upon 
the  stage  of  history  only  for  a  moment,  to 
appear  in  the  rdle  of  the  mother  of  Bfichael 
Angelo,  and  withdraws  forever  into  the 
oblivion  of  foigetftdness  firom  which  she 
emerged. 

The  family  of  Buonarotti  preserved  a  tra- 
dition, which  Michael  Angelo  himself  held, 
as  we  learn  from  Condivi,  his  intimate  com- 
panion and  biographer,  that  in  1250  Simone 
Canossa,  the  founder  of  the  family,  had  come 
as  a  stranger  to  Florence,  where  for  his  pub- 
lic service  he  was  granted  the  fireedom  of 
the  city,  was  made  podesta,  and  having 
changed  his  political  opinions,  and  from  a 
Ohibelline  become  a  Guelph,  had  changed 
his  aims  from  a  dog  argent,  with  a  bone  in 
his  mouth,  in  a  field  gules,  to  a  dog  or  in  a 
field  azure.  Besides  this  the  lords  of  the  city 
allowed  him  five  lilies  gules  and  a  crest  with 
two  bull's  horns,  one  golden  and  the  other 
blue.  Arms  of  this  character,  sculptured  by 
the  order  of  Simone  Canossa  in  the  palace 
of  the  podesta  of  Florence,  are  still  to  be 


seen  there.  This  tradition  was  perfected, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  by  a»- 
cribing  l&e  origin  of  the  family  to  Beatrice^ 
the  sister  of  &e  Emperor  Henry  U.,  thus 
giving  them  a  claim  to  imperial  blood.  The 
story  is  of  importance  chiefly  because  it  is 
given  by  Condivi,  who  had  it  unquestiona- 
bly from  Michael  Angelo  himself;  but  the 
modem  spirit  of  histcorical  research  has  fail- 
ed to  find  any  record  of  a  Simone  Canossa 
who  was  the  podesta  of  the  city,  while  the 
anns  of  the  counts  of  Canossa,  though  in  the 
time  of  Michael  Angelo  they  acknowledged 
the  relationship  of  the  distinguished  sculp- 
tor, architect,  and  painter,  are  very  differ- 
ent from  those  which  Condivi  describes,  hav- 
ing in  them  no  dog  and  no  bone. 

But  whether  the  family  had  imperial  be- 
ginnings or  not,  Michael  Angelo's  immedi- 
ate ancestors  were  unquestionably  persons 
of  some  local  importance.  His  grandfather 
in  1456  held  a  place  in  the  signiory  of  Flor- 
ence, and  his  father,  having  received  the 
same  honor,  was  in  1474  appointed  podesta 
or  governor  of  Chiusi  and  Caprese,  two  small 
fortified  cities  upon  a  confluent  of  the  Tiber, 
called  the  Singama.  In  going  from  Flor- 
ence to  take  possession  of  his  post,  Ludovieo 
Buonarotti  was  accompanied  by  liis  wife 
Francesca,  who  was  expecting  the  birth  of 
her  child.  The  situation  of  the  towns  \b  in 
a  mountainous  country,  the  source  of  the 
Tiber  being  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Journey 
was  made  on  horseback.  In  the  course  of 
the  ride  the  animal  she  was  mounted  upon 
fell  with  her,  and  dragged  her  for  some  little 
distance  along  the  ground  in  his  efforts  to 
rise.  Fortunately  the  accident  was  in  no 
way  productive  of  injury  to  her  or  her  child. 

In  1476,  when  the  young  Michael  was  a 
year  old,  his  father's  official  position  having 
ended,  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  the 
child  was  left  under  the  care  of  the  wife  of 
a  stone-cutter  at  Settignano,  about  threo 
miles  from  Florence,  on  an  estate  belonging 
to  the  fiunily.  In  his  after-life  Michael  An- 
gelo was  wont  to  Jestingly  ascribe  his  love 
of  sculpture  to  the  fact  that  he  had  with  his 
nurse's  milk  imbibed  a  love  of  his  art.  The 
young  artist  early  gave  evidence  of  his  nat- 
ural tendencies,  and  the  house  in  which  his 
nurse  lived,  which  remained  in  existence 
until  the  last  century,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  evidences  of  his  childish  attempts  at 
painting.  In  the  house  of  his  father  in 
Florence  were  also  similar  things  to  be  seen. 
One  of  his  first  efforts  toward  acquiring  the 
use  of  his  hands  was  trying  to  draw.  As  he 
grew  older  this  natural  passion  increased, 
and  despite  1^  father's  opposition  and  that 
of  his  uncles,  who  had  the  naxrow  contempt 
for  an  artist's  ambition  which  is  but  natu- 
ral in  every  trading  society  such  as  that  in 
which  they  moved,  he  finally,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  earned  his  point,  and  was  articled 
as  an  apprentice  to  Dominico  and  David 
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Grillandigo,  vrho  -were  leading  men  in  the 
profeMion  at  Florence. 

That  his  youthful  efforts  had  not  been 
wholly  misdirected  appears  from  the  terms 
of  his  articles  of  indenture,  by  which  his 
masters  agree  to  pay  him  six  golden  florins 
for  the  first  year,  eight  for  the  second,  and 
ten  for  the  third.  Here  commenced  the  an- 
noyances of  his  life  from  the  Jealousy  which 
his  superiority  excited  in  inferior  natures. 
Before  his  apprenticeship  had  ended  by  its 
own  limitations  he  painted  a  picture  after 
Martin  Schongauer's  *' Temptation  of  St.  An- 
thony/' which  was  so  excellent  that  Grillan- 
d^'o  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  merit  of  it. 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  their  disagreement,  which 
ended  in  the  severing  of  their  connection. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  a  young  friend 
he  was,  however,  introduced  to  the  gardens 
of  San  Marco,  where  the  art  treasures  of  the 
Medici  family  were  kept,  and  having  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  by  a 
piece  of  sculpture  he  made,  was  introduced 
to  the  palace,  had  a  room  assigned  him,  and 
was  given  a  monthly  allowance  of  five  duc- 
ats. Here  he  met  the  most  cultivated  so- 
ciety of  the  time.  The  revival  of  learning 
had  commenced ;  human  society  had  enter- 
ed upon  one  of  those  periods  of  growth  in 
which  the  long -maturing  processes  seem 
suddenly  to  assert  themselves  with  a  new 
activity  and  assume  a  new  phase,  as  the 
plant  does  when  one  of  its  series  of  leaves 
is  modified,  and  lo !  the  blossom  appears. 
It  was  a  wonderful  season  of  intellectual 
activity  in  Italy.  The  art  of  printing  had 
just  been  discovered.  An  Italian  had  re- 
turned from  a  new  world  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Grecian  literature  was  being  intro- 
duced to  the  scholars  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  world  of  reality  and  the  world  of  spec- 
ulation had  each  been  found  to  be  vaster 
than  had  been  supposed.  The  transition 
&om  the  methods  of  thought  and  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  antiquity  to  that  of  these  mod- 
em days  was  commencing. 

In  the  very  seat  and  focus  of  all  this  the 
young  artist  passed  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood,  the  most  impressible  period  of 
each  of  our  lives.  Politian  gave  him  the 
marble,  and  suggested  to  him  the  subject  of 
the  contest  of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs, 
which  he  worked  into  a  bass-relief  that 
made  his  reputation.  Ho  would  never  part 
with  this  piece  of  work,  and  it  remains  to- 
day in  the  palace  of  the  Buonarotti  family 
in  Florence.  Lorenzo  was  on  terms  of  in- 
timate familiarity  with  the  young  sculptor, 
and  consulted  with  him  constantly  concern- 
ing his  purchases  of  objects  of  art.  The 
members  of  the  Platonio  Academy,  who  ex- 
ercised such  an  influence  upon  the  spirit  of 
their  times,  were  his  friends,  and  in  some  of 
his  poems  evidences  are  given  of  the  hold 
which  the  lofty  idealism  of  the  Platonic  phi- 


losophy had  upon  him.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  mingled  with  the  followers  of 
Savonarola,  the  forerunner  of  the  Befonna- 
tion ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  melancholy 
temperament,  inclined  to  solitude,  and  prone 
to  speculation,  the  turmoil  of  politics  soon 
grew  distasteful  to  him,  and  though  his  life 
was  passed  alternately  in  study  and  work, 
the  ordinary  ambitions  of  men  had  but  lit- 
tle interest  for  him.  Yet  when  the  need 
arose  for  his  services  he  was  always  a  faith- 
ful and  devoted  citizen,  and  his  time  and 
talents  were  freely  given  to  the  state.  As 
a  sculptor,  a  painter,  and  an  architect,  his 
works  have  secured  him  a  reputation  among 
the  few  original  creative  geniuses  the  world 
has  seen.  It  is  not  of  these  that  there  is 
any  need  to  speak,  but  of  his  character  as  a 
man ;  of  his  individual  personality ;  of  that 
subtle  something  in  the  composition  of  his 
nature  which  marks  him  as  original,  and 
keeps  alive  the  interest  the  whole  world 
feels,  in  desiring  to  know  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning his  daUy  life  and  conversation. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  world  can  obtain  all 
that  it  would  desire  of  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion concerning  its  great  men,  and  in  this 
instance,  though  we  have  much  authentic 
information  concerning  Michael  Angelo,  yet 
more  would  not' be  amiss.  The  letters,  the 
manuscripts,  and  the  other  various  things 
which  will  tell  us  more  than  we  know,  and 
which  have  been  since  his  death  guarded  so 
jealously  by  the  descendants  of  his  famUy, 
are  this  year,  on  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  to  be  opened  to  public  in- 
spection. An  investigation  of  the  material 
which  is  already  accessible  to  the  student 
will  not  be  amiss  as  a  preparation  for  making 
the  best  use  of  such  new  documents  as  will 
be  laid  before  the  world  on  this  occasion. 

Within  a  few  years  the  British  Museum 
has  become  possessed  of  a  number  of  letters 
by  ]Mlchael  Angelo,  with  other  documents 
bearing  upon  his  life.  The  collection,  bound, 
makes  three  volumes.  The  letters  are  chief- 
ly those  which  he  wrote  to  members  of  his 
family  at  Florence  while  he  was  residing  in 
Rome,  engaged  upon  the  Sistine  Chapel  and 
other  works,  or  in  Bologna,  or  elsewhere  in 
Italy.  The  letters  are  chiefly  to  his  father, 
and  after  his  death  to  his  brother  and  neph- 
ew. They  show  us,  what  was  not  known 
before,  that  the  chief  use  ^lichael  Angelo 
made  of  his  money  was  to  send  it  home. 
His  letters  are  filled  with  details  of  domes- 
tic affairs  and  money  matters ;  for  the  whole 
family  seem  to  have  relied  chiefly  upon  him. 
Condi vi  reports  that  he  once  said  to  him,  in 
his  old  age,  "  Rich  as  I  am,  I  have  always 
lived  like  a  poor  man." 

A  letter  to  his  father  will  show  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  correspondence.  This 
was  written  in  1512  or  1513: 

'*  DtLAvan  Fatdxe,— Yoor  last  letter  shows  me  bow 
it  is  with  yoa;  before,  I  only  knew  it  partly.    We 
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mnBt  take  things  as  they  are,  leavliig  the  f  otnre  to 
God,  aDd  acknowledging  where  we  have  erred.  The 
miafortone  is  chiefly  caoeed  hj  the  overweening  char- 
acter and  ingratltnde  of  the  people  [the  return  of  the 
Medici  to  power],  for  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  more  nn- 
^ratefnl  and  arrogant  people  than  the  Florentines.  As 
regards  the  sixty  docats  which  700,  as  yon  tell  me,  are 
to  pay,  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  he  right,  and  I  am 
very  sorry.  Bat  liere,  too,  it  is  best  to  snbmit  qaletly 
to  what  Ood  has  ordained.  I  will  address  a  few  lines 
to  GioUano  del  Medici,  which  I  will  inclose  here. 
Bead  them,  and  convey  them  to  him,  if  yon  will ;  i>er- 
haps  they  may  help ;  if  not,  try  to  sell  what  is  onr 
own,  and  we  mnst  then  settle  elsewhere.  If  yon  ob- 
serve that  yon  are  treated  worse  than  others,  pay  on 
no  condition.  Bather  let  what  yon  have  be  taken 
from  yoQ  by  force,  and  write  to  me.  If  others,  how- 
ever, do  not  fare  better  than  we,  bear  it,  and  place 
your  hopes  on  Heaven.  Take  good  care  of  yoar  health, 
and  see  whether  yon  are  still  able  to  get  yoar  daily 
bread,  and,  with  God's  help,  get  throngh,  poor  bat 
honest  I  do  not  do  otherwise;  I  live  shabbily,  and 
care  not  for  ontside  honors ;  a  thousand  cares  and 
works  harass  me,  and  thus  I  have  gone  on  for  fifteen 
yean,  without  having  a  happy,  quiet  hour.  And  I 
have  done  all  for  the  sake  of  supporting  yon,  which 
you  have  never  acknowledged  or  believed.  God  foiv 
give  us  all !  I  am  ready  to  go  on  working  as  long  as 
I  can,  and  as  long  as  my  powers  hold  out" 

These  letters  are  Tarionsly  signed  Michel- 
agniolo,  Scnltore ;  Michelagniolo  di  Ix>doyi- 
co  Bnonarotti)  Scnltore;  Miohelagniolo  di 
Bnonarotta  Simoni ;  or  simply  Michelagni- 
olo. The  letters  were  fastened  with  a  wafer, 
impressed  with  a  simple  seal,  represented 
below.  Then  a  piece  of  string  was  passed 
ronnd  the  letter,  the  two  ends  being  secnred 
by  being  placed  under  the  wafer.  The  fa- 
ther seems  to  have 
been  a  good-natnred 
man,  though  passion- 
ate, and  made  use  of 
by  others  as  a  means 
for  obtaining  what 
they  wanted  from 
Michael  Angelo.  One 
of  his  brothers  is  said 
to  have  died  of  the 
plagne  in  Michael 
Angelo's  arms.  His 
father  died  in  his  ninety-second  year.  His 
brother  Bnonarotto  was  the  only  one  who 
left  any  children.  An  extract  from  a  let- 
ter to  his  father,  when  Michael  Angelo  was 
about  fifty  years  old,  shows  how  little  sym- 
pathy he  could  look  for  in  life  from  those 
of  his  own  family.    He  says : 

**  The  whole  of  Florence  knows  that  yon  are  a  rich 
man,  and  that  I  have  given  my  life  for  you,  and  gain 
<mly  punishment  for  it  Tou,  however,  gain  great 
praise  for  it  Tell  people  what  you  will,  but  write  to 
me  no  more,  for  it  would  hinder  me  at  my  work  if  I 
were  now  to  tell  you  what  you  have  received  from  me 
through  twenty-flve  yeam  I  should  like  better  if  I 
need  not  say  this  to  you,  but  I  can  not  change  the 
necessity  for  doing  so.  Beware  of  those  of  whom  you 
have  to  beware. '  We  die  only  once,  and  we  return  not 
back  again  to  make  amends  for  that  which  we  have 
done  amiss.  Have  you,  therefore,  lived  so  long  to  act 
thus  7   God  be  with  you  I  MiomLAHonA.'' 

Living  a  life  of  study  and  of  work,  occu- 
pied with  science  and  art,  conscious  of  his 
powers,  and  naturally  introverted,  the  plane 
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upon  which  he  lived  inevitably  made  him 
lonely.  He  found  as  little  sympathy  abroad 
as  he  found  at  home.  When  he  first  ex- 
posed to  the  public  his  statue  of  "Night,'' 
which  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  stat- 
ues decorating  the  tomb  of  the  Medici,  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  the  Florentines, 
verses  were  appended  to  it  by  persons  who 
wished.  One  of  these,  written  by  Giovan- 
battista  Strozzi,  was  to  this  effect : 

"  Night,  whom  you  see  slumbering  here  so  sweetly, 
was  by  an  angel  sculptured  in  this  stone,  and  though 
living,  sleeps.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  speak,  and 
she  will  answer  yon." 

To  this  Miclmel  Angelo  replied : 

'*  I  am  thankful  that  I  sleep,  and  more  that  I  am  stone, 
The  while  dishonor  holds  among  us  rule. 
Hto  lot  is  happy  who  can  neither  see  nor  feel: 
Wake  me  not,  then ;  pray  speak  in  a  low  tone." 

This  was  written  about  1531.  Bfichael 
Angelo  was  nearly  sixty.  The  city  of  Flor- 
ence had  ^ain*  fallen  under  the  power  of 
the  Medici.  Michael  Angelo  had  superin- 
tended the  engineer- work*  for  the  siege,  and 
was  naturally  despondent  at  its  result.  The 
moral  courage  it  requires  to  make  such  a 
protest  only  those  who  have  suffered  from 
political  tyranny  can  appreciate. 

There  is  a  letter  written  to  Baccio  Valori, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  from  Florence, 
where  he  had  been  the  Pope's  representa- 
tive, and,  in  fact,  the  ruler  of  the  city,  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  condition.  Most  probably  the  writ- 
er was  urged  to  send  the  letter  by  Michael 
Angelo's  friends,  who,  fearing  that  his  grief 
and  disappointment,  with  his  energy  of 
work,  might  prove  disastrous,  wanted  the 
Pope  to  hear  of  his  condition.  The  letter  is 
given  by  Grimm,  who  does  not  state  where 
he  obtained  it,  and  was  written  by  an  uncle 
of  the  Antonio  mentioned  in  it,  who  was 
Antonio  Mini,  and  was  in  Michael  Angelo's 
service.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"A  faithful  servant,  such  as  I  am,  should  not  fail  to 
communicate  any  thing  which  I  imagine  might  meet 
with  Um  especial  disapprobation  of  his  Holiness.  And 
this  respects  Michael  Angelo,  his  Holiness's  sculptor, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  months,  having  remained  at 
home  for  fear  of  the  plagne ;  but  three  weeks  ago  he 
came  twice  to  my  house  in  the  evening  for  amusement 
with  Bngiardini  and  Antonio,  my  nephew  and  hie  pu- 
pil After  much  conversation  upon.art,  I  determined 
to  go  and  see  the  two  female  figures,  and  did  so,  and, 
in  truth,  they  are  something  qpite  marvelous.  Tour 
Bzcellency,  I  know,  has  seen  the  first,  the  statue  of 
Night,  with  the  moon  overhead  and  the  starry  sky, 
but  then  the  other,  the  second,  snrpssses  it  in  beauty. 
In  every  respect  it  is  an  extremely  wonderful  produc- 
tion ;  and  at  the  present  moment  he  is  working  at  one 
of  the  two  old  figures,  and,  I  think,  nothing  better 
could  be  seen. 

"But  since  the  above-named  Michael  Angelo  a^ 
peared  very  thin  and  emaciated,  we  spoke  together 
about  it  very  particularly,  I,  Bngiardini,  and  Mini,  for 
both  are  constantly  with  him,  and  we  arrived  at  last  at 
the  conviction  that  Michael  Angelo  would  soon  come 
to  an  end  if  nothing  were  done  to  prevent  it,  because 
he  works  too  much,  eats  little  and  badly,  and  sleeps 
still  less,  and  for  more  than  a  month  has  suffered  mucli 
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Irom  rbemnatism,  headache^  and  giddineeB;  and,  to 
come  to  an  end,  there  are  two  evUs  which  torment 
him,  one  in  the  head  and  one  in  the  heart,  and  in  both 
help  might  be  given  for  liia  recovery,  aa  what  follows 
will  Bhow. 

'*  As  regards  the  evil  in  the  head,  he  most  be  forbid- 
den by  Ilia  Holiness  to  work  in  the  sacristy  daring  the 
winter,  for  there  is  no  remedy  against  the  keen  air 
there,  and  he  will  work  there  and  kill  himself;  and 
he  could  work  in  the  other  small  cliamber  and  finish 
the  Kadonna  Uiis  winter,  which  is  snob  a  wonder- 
fully beautiful  work,  and  also  the  statue  of  Duke  Lo- 
renzo of  blessed  memory.  In  the  mean  wtiUe  the  mar- 
ble wainscoting  could  be  executed  in  the  sacristy,  and 
the  figures  already  completed  could  be  placed  there, 
and  also  those  partly  finished,  and  these  could  be  re- 
touched on  the  spot,  and  in  this  manner  the  master 
might  be  saved  and  the  works  forwarded ;  and  every 
thing,  if  it  is  bricked  up,  will  have  a  better  place  than 
crowded  together  under  the  roof.  Of  this  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  Michael  Angelo  would  be  pleased  at  It, 
though  he  can  come  to  no  resolution,  which  I  gather 
from  the  &ct  that  he  is  reproached  with  not  concern- 
ing iilmself  about  it.  TUs  is  our  opinion  of  what 
would  be  good  for  him,  and  liis  Holiness  might  send 
word  to  Flgiovanni  to  speak  with  Michael  Angelo  on 
the  matter,  and  we  tie  convinced  it  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him. 

"  The  evil,  however,  that  lies  at  his  heart  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Duke  of  Urbina  This,  they  affirm,  robe 
him  of  r^KMe,  and  he  wishes  ardently  that  it  could  be 
arranged.  If  he  were  to  be  given  ten  thousand  scudi, 
he  could  have  no  better  present.  His  Holiness  could 
render  him  no  greater  favor.  This  they  tell  me,  and  I 
have  heard  him  say  it  times  innumerabl&  His  Holi- 
ness is  considerate,  and  I  am  c«tain  if  Michael  Angelo 
were  mined,  he  would  gladly  ransom  him  witli.a  large 
sum  of  money ;  and  especially  now,  when  he  works  so 
laboriously,  he  deserves  to  be  considered.  My  love 
and  devotion  to  our  master  has  made  me  write  so  dif- 
fusely.** 

The  tronble  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino  was 
a  matter  that  had  already  been  standing 
twenty  years.  Michael  Angelo  had  been 
paid  in  advance  something  on  account,  and 
had  not  been  able,  from  the  other  engage- 
ments forced  upon  him,  to  supply  the  work 
he  had  contracted  for.  The  matter  was  com- 
promised, and  against  his  usual  custom  he 
had  to  employ  others  to  assist  him.  His  keen 
sense  of  honor  was,  however,  preserved. 

With  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  an  incident  .oc- 
curred which  showed  how  sensitive  was  his 
artistic  spirit,  and  how  his  devotion  to  his 
work  enabled  him  to  retire  within  himself 
almost  regardless  of  what  was  passing  about 
Mm.  When  he  was  appointed  commissary- 
general  of  the  fortifications  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Ferrara  to  study  those  of  that  city.  When 
there  he  promised  the  duke  to  paint  him  a 
picture,  and  while  the  siege  of  Florence  was 
in  active  operation,  and  the  duties  of  his 
office  must  have  kept  him  actively  engaged, 
he  found  time  and  inspiration  to  paint  the 
picture  he  had  promised.  For  his  subject 
he  chose  Leda  and  the  Swan.  After  the  end 
of  the  siege  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  was  notified 
that  the  picture  was  completed,  and  returned 
his  thanks,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
artist  must  fix  his  price  for  it,  since  he  alone 
could  judge  of  the  value  of  his  labor.  The 
agent  of  the  duke  who  came  for  it  having 
spoken  of  it  in  a  way  that  offended  Michael 
Angelo,  he  refused  to  deliver  it,  and  gave  it 


to  Antonio  Mijii,  whom  we  have  met  before. 
By  him  it  was  sold  to  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  by  him  was  put  in  the  palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where,  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
said,  of  M.  Desnoyers,  a  coxmcilor  of  state, 
it  was  destroyed.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
London  possesses  what  is  thought  to  be  the 
original  cartoon  for  this  picture. 

The  artistic  spirit  of  independence  Michael 
Angelo  possessed  fiolly,  and  in  manifesting  it 
he  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  treated 
the  Pope  with  no  more  regard  for  his  rank 
than  he  would  show  the  humblest  hangei^ 
on  to  the  papal  court.  Condivi,  who  tells 
the  above  story,  gives  several  other  similar 
instances.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  care- 
fully regardful  of  merit,  wherever  he  found 
it.  His  independence  led  him  to  refuse  all 
salary  for  his  superintendence  of  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's.  Probably  he  felt  that  such 
refusal  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  enabling  him  to  hold  the  position 
against  the  jealousy  of  those  who  envied  hia 
superior  powers.  His  letters  while  he  waa 
engaged  in  this  work  show  the  deep  interest 
he  felt  in  it,  and  the  xmselfiah  devotion  he 
bestowed  upon  it. 

As  a  poet  Michael  Angelo  is  less  known 
than  he  deserves  to  be.  The  fate  of  his 
poems  has  been  singularly  unfortunate.  A 
volume  of  them  was  published  in  1623,  ar- 
ranged by  the  grandson  of  his  nephew, 
known  as  Michelangelo  Giovane.  In  this 
edition  he  seems  to  have  taken  great  liber- 
ties with  the  te^.  There  is  a  manuscript 
collection  of  them  in  the  Vatican,  which  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  and  in  which  the  poems 
are  numbered.  Michael  Angelo  himself,  it 
seems,  had  prepared  and  corrected  them.  In 
the  same  collection  is  a  series  of  loose  pa- 
pers bound  up  with  these  manuscripts, 
Grimm  says  that  ''scarcely  one  of  these 
poems  agrees  with  the  edition  of  1G23 ;"  and  . 
again,  "  any  separate  papers  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  poems  found  elsewhere  never  agree 
with  the  edition  of  1623."  As  the  editor  of 
this  edition  claims  to  have  worked  for  it 
from  papers  which,  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  family,  were  accessible  to  him  alone, 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  access  given  this 
year  to  the  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  may  enable  the  world  for  the  first 
time  to  really  obtain  the  correct  text.  An- 
other manuscript  collection  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  Grimm  says :  ''Only  when  the 
Florentine  treasures  are  brought  out  will  it 
be  worth  the  trouble  to  collect  Michael  An> 
gelo's  poems  in  a  critical  edition.  It  is  » 
pity  that  Condivi  has  not  carried  out  his 
intention  to  have  them  printe4>  What  has 
been  hitherto  written  respecting  Michael 
Angelo  as  a  poet,  on  the  ground  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1623,  loses  weight  from  the  fact  that 
the  writers  suppose  the  text  before  them  to 
be  the  authentic  one.  The  succession  of  the 
poems,  too,  is  throughout  arbitrary,  and  all 
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the  coigectares  based  on  the  accidental  ar- 
rangement, contained  in  editions  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  fall  to  nothing  as  regards  this  point. 
The  Vatican  manuscript  may  well  famish  a 
foundation  for  future  editions." 

Though  this  statement  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  is,  correct,  yet  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a  few  specimens  here  of  these  poems, 
such  as  we  have  th3m,  and  as  well  as  their 
terse  strength  can  be  rendered  in  a  trans- 
lation. Wordsworth  writea  of  them  in  one 
of  his  letters: 

"I  mentioned  Michael  Angdo^  poetry  to  yon  Bome 
time  ago ;  it  is  the  most  dlloiccilt  to  conatrae  I  ever 
met  with,  bat  juat  what  yon  would  expect  from  auch 
a  man,  ahowing  abundantly  how  oonveraant  hia  aool 
waa  with  great  thinga.  There  la  a  miatake  In  the 
world  concerning  the  Italian  langnage ;  the  poetry  of 
Dante  and  Michael  Angelo  proves  that  if  there  be  lit- 
tle majeaty  and  atrength  in  Italian  verse,  the  fanlt  la 
in  the  aothora  and  not  in  ihe  tonga&  I  can  tranalate, 
and  have  tranalated,  two  hooka  of  Ariosto  at  the  rate 
nearly  of  one  hundred  lines  a  day ;  but  ao  much  mean- 
ing haa  been  put  by  Michad  Angelo  into  ao  little  room, 
and  that  meaning  aometimee  ao  excellent  In  itielf,  that 
I  found  the  difSculty  of  tranalating  him  Insurmount- 
able. I  attempted  at  leaat  fifteen  of  the  aonneta,  but 
could  not  any  where  aucceed.  I  have  sent  yon  the 
only  one  I  waa  able  to  fluiah ;  it  la  far  from  being  the 
beat  or  moat  characteristic,  but  the  others  were  too 
much  for  me." 

Harford  prints  the  translations  of  two  of 
the  poems  by  Wordsworth,  but  neither  of 
them  is  excellent.  Southey  succeeded  much 
better  in  the  following,  which  in  the  col- 
lected edition  is  given  as 

MADBIGALUX. 

HI  hath  he  choeen  hia  part  who  aeeka  to  please 
The  worthlees  world— lU  hath  he  chosen  Ida  part, 
For  often  moat  he  wear  a  look  of  ease 

When  grief  la  in  hia  heart; 
And  often  in  hia  hours  of  happier  feeUng 
With  sorrow  must  his  countenance  be  hung ; 
And  ever  hia  own  better  thoughta  concealing, 
Must  he  in  stupid  Grandeur's  praise  be  loud. 
And  to  the  errora  of  the  ignorant  crowd 

Assent  with  lying  tongu& 
Thus  much  would  I  conceal,  that  none  should  know 
What  aecret  cauae  I  have  for  allent  woe ; 
And  taught  by  many  a  melancholy  proof 
That  those  whom  Fortune  favors  it  poUutea, 
I  from  the  blind  and  falthleaa  world  aJoof, 
Nor  fear  Ita  envy,  nor  deaire  ita  praise. 

But  choose  my  path  through  solitary  ways. 

• 

The  collection  of  poems  contains  sixty- 
two  pieces  entitled  madrigals,  sixty-four 
sonnets,  and  a  few  other  poems,  one  of  which 
is  an  elegy  upon  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Translations  in  English  have  been  niade  of 
a  portion  of  them  by  various  persons.  In 
1840  John  Edward  Taylor,  in  a  small  volume 
entitled  ificAoeZ  Angdo  oonaitUired  m  a  PUUh 
Boplno  Poet,  published  versions  of  thirty-five 
of  them.  Other  translations  of  some  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Harford's  and  Grimm's 
lives,  and  also  in  some  of  the  English  maga- 
zines and  reviews;  but  English  literature 
needs  a  complete,  critical  edition  of  them. 
As  indications  of  their  force  and  spirit  the 
following  attempts  are  possibly  of  interest, 
and  by  calling  attention  to  their  merit  may 


excite  some  one  more  capable  to  undertake 
the  task  of  presenting  such  an  edition  to 
the  American  public. 

MADRIGAL  IV. 
{Come  pud  «M8r  ch*  io  non  uiok  piU  mint] 

How  can  it  be  that  I  am  not  my  own  7 

Who  from  myaelf  haa  taken  me. 

Who  haa  auch  power  over  me. 
And  more  my  master  than  I  am,  haa  grown? 

Whence  la  this  sore  wound  in  my  heart, 

The  while  my  body  is  still  sound  ? 

What  is  thia  love  which  haa  the  art 

All  my  deeires  to  ensnare, 

Till  ^through  the  eyes  ita  way  ia  found 

Into*  the  soul,  and*  awelUng  ttiere 
O'erflowa,  when  ita  tncreaae  haa  broken  every  bound  ? 

80N19BT  XVn. 

IFuggiUt  amantif  Amor,  fuggiU  U  fuoeo,} 

O  loversl  fly  from  Love,  his  flame  pass  by; 
Hia  bum  is  grievoua,  mortal  ia  hia  stroke. 
Who  flies  not  promptly  will  in  vain  invoke 
His  strength,  his  reason,  or  deaire  to  fly. 
Fly  I  and  from  my  example  warning  take; 
From  me,  who*ve  aufEered  from  hia  migh^  dart— 
From  me  behold  how  grievoua  ia  hia  smart, 
How,  pitiless,  my  woe  his  pleaaurea  make. 
Fly  at  the  flrst  glance,  and  do  not  delay  1 
I,  who  at  all  times  thought  to  do  my  will. 
Now,  now  I  feel,  and  yon  see  how  I  bum. 
Ah  I  f  ooUsh  he  who,  yielding  to  the  pli^ 
Of  vain  deaire,  will  incur  the  ill 
Of  Love'a  sharp  dart  before  to  flee  htfll  turn. 

SOKNST  m.— Qm  Bxautt. 
{La  foma  ^  yknhA  ^dtMo  ol  del  mi  apnma.} 

Vm  raised  by  the  might  of  a  lovely  face ; 

On  earth  there^  naught  to  me  such  joy  can  give; 

Among  the  blessed  I  soar,  e'en  while  I  Uve— 

A  blessing  seldom  granted  to  our  race. 

The  work  with  ita  Creator  all  o'erflowa— 

To  Him  I  reach,  by  it  Inspired; 

My  thoughts,  my  words,  by  Htm  are  flred, 

When  in  my  soul  love  for  a  woman  glowa. 

If  from  her  eyes  my  own  I  can  not  turn. 

It  la  because  in  them  the  light  I  see. 

Showing  the  road  that  leads  me  up  to  God; 

If  flred  by  their  brilliant  flame  I  bum, 

Beep  in  my  heart  I  feel  the  ecatasy 

Which,  through  all  time,  o'er  heaven  is  poured. 

MADRIGAL  m.— To  Vittobia  Coloitma. 

{CM  i  quel  ehe  per  fona  a  te  mi  mmo.] 

What  is  it  draws  me,  bound  and  chained,  to  thee, 
Bven  the  while  that  I  am  light  and  free? 
If  without  chaina  thou  bindest  thus  all  men, 
Binding  my  heart  with  corda  I  can  not  see. 
Who  can  def aid  me  from  thy  beauty  then  ? 

Who  can  defend  me 
From  thy  bright  eyes,  whence  Love,  armed,  shoots 
at  me? 

SONNET  XXIX. 

[2b  Jfeaser  QanSoifo  Porrino,  toho  had  aekedfrom  him 
a  portrait  qf  Vittoria  Colonna,} 

The  new,  high  beauty,  whom  in  heaven  I'd  hold 
Peerless,  aa  here  upon  thIa  wicked  earth— 
This  earth  so  blind,  rebellious  to  all  worth. 
Blind  to  the  splendor  she  shed  on  the  world- 
Ton  saw  alone,  and  I  can  not  portray. 
Either  In  stone,  or  with  my  painter^  art 
That  face  divine,  so  only  aa  in  part 
To  satisfy  your  loving  memory. 
For  as  the  sun  excels  each  other  star, 
So  her  intelligence  compared  with  ours; 
And  mine,  so  low,  can  not  aacend  ao  high. 
Therefore,  to  satisfy  those  mUds  who  are 
Admirers  of  thia  beauty  and  ita  powers 
Is  but  for  its  Creator,  Deity. 
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SONNET  XXVm.— To  Vittowa  Colonwa. 

[Sovra  quel  bUmdo  erin  di  fior  eontetta.] 

That  gilded  garland  seems  so  full  of  bliss, 

As,  decked  with  flowers,  it  rests  apon  your  hair. 

No  wonder  that  it  should  so  prond  appear— 

It  is  first  privileged  your  head  to  kiss. 

That  bodice,  which  enfolds  yon  all  the  day 

Is  happy,  till  the  time  to  be  unlaced, 

And  then  your  golden  hair  makM  happy  haste 

About  your  cheeks  and  round  your  neck  to  pl^. 

And  yet  the  ribbon  which  so  gracefully 

Lies  on  your  bosom  must  more  happy  be 

Thus  to  caress  and  fondle  every  charm; 

The  while  your  girdle  says,  "  Here  let  me  lie 

Forever,  for  I'm  sure  I  can  not  see 

What  need  there  is  here  for  a  lover's  ann." 

SONNET  XXL— To  VirxoaiA  Colokna. 

{Com*  eater,  donna,  puote,  e  pur  m  T  vede.] 

How  is  it,  Lady,  as  experience  shows, 
A  living  likeness  from  the  flinty  stone 
Endures  when  its  creator  hence  has  gone 
.Down  the  brief  path  that  every  mortal  goes  7 
The  cause  to  its  infirm  effect  must  ylel^ 
And  over  nature  art  the  victor  is. 
I  who  have  loved  fair  sculpture  so,  know  this, 
I  who  have  seen  time's  promises  repealed. 
Perhaps  a  longer  life  I  could  bestow 
Upon  us  both,  in  colors  or  in  stone. 
Thus  fixing  both  our  faces  and  our  love. 
So  that  the  future  ages  still  might. know 
How  fair  you  are,  and  how  that  you  alone 
I  love,  and  how  this  must  my  wisdom  prove. 

The  love  between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Vittoria  Colonna  has  been  the  sabject  of  nu- 
merous speculations.  It  was,  however,  the 
flower  of  his  maturer  years,  and  the  most 
natural  explanation  of  it  is  the  simplest. 
She  was  the  single  woman  in  his  long  and 
varied  journey  through  life  who  sympa- 
thized fully  with  his  intellectual  and  moral 
longings,  and  though  her  heart  lay  buried 
in  the  grave  with  her  dead  husband,  was 
proud  of  being  the  inspiration  of  a  man  like 
Michael  Angelo.  ''Often,"  says  Condivi, 
"have  I  heard  Michael  Angelo  treat  of 
love,  and  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  it  alto- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  Plato.  I  can  truly 
say,  after  having  so  long  and  so  intimately 
lived  with  him,  that  I  never  heard  proceed 
from  that  mouth  any  but  the  purest  senti- 
ments, and  such  as  tended  to  repress  in 
youth  every  irregular  and  unbridled  desire. 
And  that  no  impure  thoughts  foxmd  place  in 
his  mind  is  evident  from  this,  that  he  not 
only  admired  human  beauty,  but  universal- 
ly every  thing  beautiful :  a  beautiful  horse 
or  dog,  a  beautiful  landscape  and  plant,  a 
beautiful  mountain  and  forest,  a  beautiful 
situation,  and,  in  short,  every  beautiful 
thing  that  can  be  imagined,  surveying  it 
with  the  most  animated  delight,  and  ex- 
tracting pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, as  bees  do  the  honey  from  flowers.'' 
Attempting  to  measure  a  nature  like  his 
with  the  scale  of  conventions  which  pass 
current  ordinarily,  is  like  attempting  to 
measure  the  orbit  of  a  comet  with  a  pock- 
et rule. 

It  appears  that  Michael  Angelo  and  Vit- 
toria met  personally  first  in  1536,  at  which 


time  he  was  sixty-two  and  she  forty-six. 
They  had  previously  heard  of  each  other,  • 
and  respected  each  other.  Of  their  friend- 
ship a  most  welcome  source  of  information 
has  been  discovered  within  a  few  years  past. 
Count  Baczynsky  found  in  one  of  the  Lis- 
bon libraries  a  manuscript  journal  written 
by  a  miniature-painter,  Francesco  d'Ollanda 
by  name,  who  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  King 
of  Portugal,  and  wrote  an  account  of  what 
he  saw  while  there.  His  manuscript  was 
dated  1549,  and  speaks  of  a  series  of  visits 
he  paid  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  where  he  met 
Michael  Angelo,  and  details  at  length  the 
conversation  which  passed.  Count  Rac- 
zynsky  translated  a  portion  of  the  manu- 
script, and  published  it  in  a  work  of  his 
upon  art  in  PortngaL  The  manuscript,  it 
appears,  has  since  been  lost.  The  account 
is  reproduced  in  Grimm's  Life  of  Mkhael  An- 
gelo, The  conversations  took  place  in  the 
little  church  of  San  Silvestro,  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  where  the  company  remained  after 
the  service  on  Sunday  and  discoursed  art. 
It  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  society  in 
which  Michael  Angelo  and  Vittoria  Colon- 
na were  the  central  figures,  and  is  none  the 
less  so  from  its  evident  authenticity  and  the 
naturalness  with  which  the  account  is  given. 
Vittoria  died  in  1547,  and  Michael  Angelo 
survived  her  seventeen  lonely  years.  He 
said  to  Condivi  that  he  was  with  her  to  the 
last,  and  that  he  repented  nothing  so  much 
as  having  only  kissed  her  hand,  and  not  her 
forehead  and  cheeks  also,  when  he  was  with 
her  at  her  last  hour.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  his  most  prolific  ones,  and  it  is 
wonderful  with  what  rapidity  he  sent  out 
plan  after  plan.  •  He  seemed  in.  work  alone 
to  find  an  escape  from  the  consciousness  of 
his  loss,  until,  worn  out,  he  died  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1564,  between  three  and  four 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age. 

THE  WIDOW  CASE. 

A  DEAR  HUNT. 

THET  got  in  at  Pekin,  and  sat  down  be- 
fore m^  in  the  car — a  fat,  placid  old 
lady,  with  a  droning  voice  like  the  continu- 
ous pur  of  an  ancient  and  sleepy  cat,  and  a 
lean,  tall,  grizzled  old  man,  with  pursed-up 
lips  and  watery  eyes.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  end  of  bundles  in  their  arms :  there  was 
a  big  faded  carpet-bag  of  the  very  oldest 
fashion,  that  went  under  the  old  lady's  feet, 
for  she  was  short. 

"  Set  right  down,  wife— set  right  down,  I 
tell  ye,  'nd  I'll  push  it  under  yer  feet ;  it  'U  be 
amazin'  handy  to  keep  'em  out  o'  draughts." 

When  that  was  pushed  under  the  end  of 
the  seat,  there  was  a  great  yellow  bandbox, 
quite  the  worse  for  wear,  to  be  squeezed  into 
the  rack  above,  causing  deep  anxiety  on  the 
old  lady's  part. 
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''For  the  land's  sake!  don't  ye  smash  it, 
John ;  my  best  bonnet's  in't,  and  if  them 
bows  get  bent  out  o*  shape,  I  do'no'  what  on 
airth  I  can  do  to't.  LoTainy  she  fixed  'em 
real  nice,  'nd — '' 

"  Oh,  pshaw !  pshaw !  w'omen-folks  are  all- 
ers  in  a  packer.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  break  your 
bunnet:  there  now.    Where's  the  flag  root  f" 

A  long  bundle  was  laid  up  beside  the 
bandbox. 

''I  guess  I'll  put  up  the  bag  o*  wa'nuts; 
they'll  Jest  slip  in  easy." 

And  up  went  the  bag,  with  a  little  tin 
pail  over  it ;  and  before  the  couple  were  free 
to  sit  down  quietly  and  hunt  for  their  tick- 
ets there  had  appeared,  besides  the  parcels 
already  detailed,  a  willow  basket  with  two 
covers,  redolent  of  apples,  a  stone  Jug,  and 
a  flat  bundle  carefully  tied  up  in  a  red  and 
yellow  silk  handkerchief. 

After  much  hunting  in  x>ocket8  the  tickets 
were  found  and  deUvered,  and  before  we 
came  to  the  rocky  pass  of  Satan's  Kingdom 
the  old  couple  had  settled  into  quietness  and 
begun  to  ei\joy  their  Journey.  But  not  its 
picturesqueness.  The  frowning  rocks  above 
us ;  the  sullen,  whirling  river  below,  black  as 
Styx ;  the  sharp  cliff  on  the  other  side,  along 
whose  face,  on  a  terrace  blasted  out  from 
the  rocks,  ran  the  gleaming  lines  of  another 
railway ;  the  few  trees  that  looked  shudder- 
ingly  down  upon  us — all  these  did  not  airest 
my  two  neighbors.  They  were  discussing 
their  visit  to  Pekin  in  an  even  flow  of  talk 
that  I  could  not  but  hear ;  Only  a  part  of  it, 
however,  I  need  to  repeat,  since  it  held  for 
me  a  significance  I  knew  not  at  the  time. 

''Lorainy  Case  is  a  good  gal;  yes,  she's  a 
fust>rate  good  gal,"  muttere*^  the  old  man,  as 
his  wife  finished  telling  him  how  the  person 
in  question  had  "  fixed  up  my  Sunday  bun- 
net  as  good  as  new." 

''  It  was  a  mysterious  providence  that  took 
him  away  so  young,"  he  went  on. 

"  So  'twas — so  'twas,"  answered  his  wife. 
''But  he  was  dreadful  headstrong,  Ttomas 
was.  He  might  ha'  knowed  the  ice  wouldn't 
ha'  bore  him  after  such  a  thaw.  They  do 
say  Lorainy  begged  of  him  to  stay  to  hum, 
but  'twas  allers  yea  and  amen  with  him.  He 
stuck  to  what  he'd  calc'lated  to  do  tighter  'n 
wax ;  so  he  got  drownded,  as  he  might  ha' 
expected,  'nd  left  her  a  widder,  'nd  she  only 
Jest  nineteen.  It's  dreadfid  hard  on  her  to 
hev  her  'flictions  come  along  so  early,  as  you 
may  say.  Still,  she  does  seem  to  be  pretty 
cherk,  arter  all,  most  times.  Miss  Elbert 
Case  she  says  'twas  a  kind  o'  mistake  Lo- 
rainy's  a-marryin'  Tom,  anyway." 

"  Why,  how's  that  T  Folks  gener'Uy  know 
who  they're  a-marryin'." 

"  Well,  it  was  real  queer.  You  see,  Tom 
and  Jim  was  both  out  to  Califomy,  and  Lo- 
rainy wasn't  but  sixteen  year  old.  She'd  had 
a  fust-rate  edication  to  Hartford,  and  she 
was  a  beautiful  singer;  so  when  she  went 


to  Pekin  to  teach  in  the  'cademy,  she  took 
to  singin'  in  the  choir,  and  sot  beside  of 
Jane  Case,  and  they  struck  up  a  kind  of  a 
intimacy,  so  to  8i>eak,  and  Jane  she  showed 
her  the  boys'  picturs;  and  you  know  Jim 
was  real  hansum,  but  Tom  was  dreadful 
hard-favored  ef  he  was  smart.  Well,  I  do'no' 
Jest  how  it  come  about,  but  what  vrith  the 
boys  a-sendin'  messages  to  '  Jenny's  friend,' 
and  Jane  a-persuadin'  of  her  to  answer 
back,  it  come  to  letter-writin'  afore  long, 
'nd  it  seems  she  got  the  boys'  faces  sorter 
mixed  like,  so't  she  thought  Jim  was  Tom, 
and  fust  she  knew  Tom  offered  marriage  to 
•her,  aud  she  kinder  sorter  took  up  with 
him,  and  got  his  pictur  copied,  that  is  to 
say,  Jim's.  And  then  Tom  he  was  comin' 
back  to  be  mamed,  'nd  Jim  went  and  got 
killed  in  the  mine  Jest  two  days  afore  Tom 
left,  which  was  kinder  luck,  as  you  ijuky 
say ;  for  when  Tom  did  come  home,  lo  and 
behold!  Lorainy  screamed  right  out,  for 
she  thought  he  was  Jim,  or  a  ghpst,  or  what 
not.  Anyway,  it  all  come  out,  how  she'd 
been  a  writin'  to  Tom  and  a-oairyin'  Jim's 
pictur ;  and  you'd  better  believe  there  was 
trouble.  But  Tom  he  wouldn't  let  her 
off  nohow,  after  two  years  a- writin'  back 
an'  forth ;  'nd  he'd  got  some  ahead  in  life  as 
to  means,  he'd  about  six  thousand  dollars, 
and  could  buy  a  farm,  and  Lorainy — ^well. 
I  do'no'  how  she  felt :  gals  will  be  gals ;  but 
they  persuaded  of  her  to  marry  Tom,  'nd, 
sure  enough,  'twan't  six  months  after 't  he 
was  drownded.  Miss  Elbert  Case  says  'twas 
a  real  providence,  for  they  didn't  seem  to  be 
overly  happy.  Tom  was  dreadful  rough,  an' 
Lorainy  she  was  pretty  sperity,  and  seemed 
as  though  she'd  married  the  vnrong  man 
after  all,  and  so — ^' 

"Well,  well,  mother:  mebbe  Tom  didn't 
see  the  providence  in't  so  quick  as  Lorainy: 
I  should  ha'  said  'twas  more  keerlessness 
than  providence  that  took  a  man  out  on 
rotten  ice;  but  Elbert  Case's  wife  allere 
was  a  master-hand  for  providences.  I'm 
glad  Lorainy's  provided  for,  anyway.  She's 
a  handsome  little  cretur,  'nd  as  good  as 
gold." 

"  Oh  my !  she  ain't  provided  for,  husband; 
that's  the  wust  on't.  He  never  made  no 
will,  so  she  hain't  got  nothin'  but  her  thirds; 
she'll  have  to  go  to  teachin'  agin  onless  her 
aunt,  old  Miss  Fyler,  out  to  Canaan,  gives 
her  a  home.  She's  abundant  able  to  do  it, 
but  she's  kinder  near,  ye  know." 

"  I  declare  for't !"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
"  That  makes  me  think !  Lorainy  knew  we 
was  a-goin'  to  Canaan,  'nd  she  give  me  her 
pictur  to  take  to  Miss  Fyler,  and  I  do'no'  as  I 
should  ha'  thought  on't  agin,  for  I  stuck  it 
in  this  coat  pocket." 

"Let's  see  it,"  said  the  old  lady.  So  the 
photograph  was  taken  from  the  envelope  he 
produced,  and  very  carefully  inspected  by 
both  parties. 
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"  Favors  her  mother,  don't  she  V*  said  the 
wife.  "There  ain't  no  Fyler  looks  there. 
She  is  real  hansum,  and  as  pretty  a  gal  as 
there  is  any  where  around." 

"That's  so/'  was  the  ready  re6XM>nBe;  and 
then  the  photograph  was  farther  discussed, 
and  all  the  Case  family,  or  I  thought  so, 
till  after  I  had  been  in  Pekin  myself,  and 
found  out  that  every  body  in  the  town  was 
either  Case  or  Humphrey.  But  I  did  not 
listen  long ;  the  road  grew  more  and  more 
attractive,  and  when  at  last  we  steamed 
past  Norfolk,  and  hissed  along  the  hiU-side 
of  the  beautiful  Canaan  Valley,  I  was  too 
absorbed  in  the  series  of  exquisite  pictures , 
to  hear  the  incessant  flow  of  village  gossip 
that  went  on  and  on  in  the  vernacular  of 
New  England  both  before  and  behind  me. 
At  last  I  left  my  seat,  with  my  bag  and 
shawl  still  lying  there,  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  car,  which  was  the  last  of  the  train, 
and  watch  the  lovely  curves  of  meadow  fold 
and  unfold  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  hillSy  here 
and  there  patches  of  sunshine  lighting  up 
fields  of  young  grain,  the  fresh  verdure  of  a* 
cluster  of  maples,  pink-heaped  apple-trees, 
or  the  sudden  glitter  of  the  little  river  that 
leaped  and  laughed  through  all)  like  a 
thread  of  new-molten  silver. 

"Canaan!"  shouted  the  brakeman,  as  to 
the  south  a  still  higher  hlU;  crested  with 
evergreens,  arrested  my  sight,  and  I  looked 
round  Just  in  time  to  see  my  old  pair  of 
neighbors,  struggling  under  their  various 
bundles,  disappear  by  the  other  door ;  they 
might  have  disappeared  then  and  there 
from  my  mind,  but  that,  after  watching 
Canaan  Mountain  and  the  bright,  tranquil 
Housatonio  disappear  in  the  distance,  I  re- 
turned to  my  seat,  and  found  a  white  en- 
velope, unsealed,  lying  on  the  floor.  As  I 
picked  it  up  a  photograph  dropped  out — it 
was  no  doubt  "  Lorainy's"  likeness,  which 
had  slipped  outside  instead  of  into  the  old 
man's  pocket.  Tes,  the  slight  figure  was 
clothed  in  black;  even  the  round  throat,  un- 
relieved by  any  whiteness,  rose  out  of  a 
crape  rufOle.  I  knew  enough  of  ladies' 
dress  to  perceive  that,  at  least;  but  the 
face  took  all»the  "widow"  similitude  even 
from  crape  and  merino.  A  photograph  is 
often  a  caricature:  there  are  faces  whose 
beauty  is  so  entirely  in  expression  that  the 
enforced  stillness  of  sitting  for  their  pictures 
makes  them  utter  unlikenesses ;  but  this 
face  had  a  positive  beauty  of  its  own  in  del- 
icate outUne,  large,  pensive  eyes,  a  sweet, 
full  mouth,  but  a  lurking  possibility  of  fun 
and  spirit  in  the  piquant  nose  and  dimpled 
chin.  It  was  a  peculiar  face,  for  all  its 
beauty — ^unusual,  interesting;  full  of  sug- 
gestion. No  regular,  faultless  visage,  no 
Madonna,  no  nymph,  no  goddess  or  angel, 
was  recalled  by  its  aspect ;  over  the  broad, 
full  forehead  the  hair  lay  in  loose  waves, 
soft  and  shining,  but  color  was  wanting,  of 


course.  It  was  a  picture  that  took  hold  of 
me  vitally,  a  face  that  I  studied  all  day, 
that  invaded  my  dreams,  that — ^I  may  as 
well  own  it — ^took  entire  possession  of  me  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  resolved  me  to  find 
out  the  original  as  soon  as  might  be.  Per- 
haps I  had  better  introduce  myself.  My 
name  is  Frank  Goddard,  and  I  was  twenty- . 
nine  years  old  when  I  found  the  Widow 
Case's  picture.  It  would  be  more  according 
to  the  fitness  of  things  as  depicted  in  the 
ordinary  novel  had  I  been  a  poor  but  hon- 
est young  man,  with  unooirupted  morals, 
preserving  clean  collars  and  a  clear  con- 
science through  the  dreadftd  trials  and 
temptations  of  a  clerk's  life  in  the  city;  but 
I  was  not.  I  was  only  a  tolerable  young 
lawyer,  with  plenty  of  well-to-do  relations, 
among  whom  were  two  old  maiden  aunts 
who  had  spoiled  me  always,  and  now,  hav- 
ing JuBt  died,  to  my  real  sorrow,  carried  on 
a  sort  of  posthumous  petting  by  leaving  me 
fifty  thousand  well-invested  dollars,  and  a 
very  pretty  house  and  garden  in  an  old  New 
England  town.  I  was  not  poor  before ;  now 
I  was  rich  as  I  need  be,  and  disposed  to  en- 
joy my  money  a  little  while  before  return- 
ing to  the  office,  which  I  could  well  do,  hav- 
ing left  in  my  place  an  old  comrade  and 
college  chum,  who  was  glad  to  step  into  a 
tolerable  business,  and  do  all  the  work  for  a 
year  or  two,  for  pay  now,  and  a  partnership 
hereafter.  So  I  left  home,  intending  to 
travel,  and  during  the  first  hundred  miles 
of  my  journey  stumbled  on  the  Widow 
Case's  picture  and  my  own  fate.  Don't  sup- 
pose I  had  never  been  in  love  before ;  I  had, 
at  least  twenty  times ;  I  had  a  fatal  facility 
at  that  sort  of  tiling.  I  had  been  madly  in 
love,  refused,  accepted,  engaged,  disengaged. 
In  fact,  I  have  a  vague  idea  of  once  having 
two  h<ma  fide  engagements  on  my  hand  at 
once :  I  don't  rea^y  know  how  it  happened 
I  was  not  a  victim.  I  think  I  muat  have 
been  a  f  ooL 

*  However,  I  knew  the  symptoms  by  heart, 
and  here  they  were  setting  in  again  at  high 
tide.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  I  could 
not  get  aiiy  further  West  than  Albany.  I 
recovered  my  trunk  there  from  its  durance 
in  the  baggage  oar,  refilled  my  valise,  and 

checked  the  trunk  back  to  H ,  took  the 

cars  to  Millerton,  and  then  and  there  bought 
a  ticket  for  Pekin. 

Did  any  body  ever  write  his  experience 
in  Connecticut  country  taverns?  I  shall 
not  offer  mine  to  the  public,  but  I  think  it 
might  be  a  readable  article.  I  found  a 
room  for  my  valise  in  Hodger's  Hotel,  and  a 
feather-bed  for  my  place  of  rest!  But  I 
cared  very  little.  My  absorbing  object  was 
to  find  the  Widow  Case ;  so  I  strolled  down 
into  the  bar-room,  a  dreary  desert  of  bare 
floor,  enlivened  here  and  there  by  a  spit- 
toon, a  creaky  arm-chair,  a  whip  leaning 
against  the  wall,  and  a  county  map.     Mr. 
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Smith,  the  present  landlord  of  Hodger's  Ho- 
tel, in  a  greasy  velveteen  coat  and  battered 
felt  hat,  was  leaning  on  the  high  counter 
with  both  elbows,  talking  cows  to  an  old 
farmer.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  intermpt  the 
deliberate  dialogue  with  my  query, 

''Are  there  any  families  of  the  name  of 
dase  in  Pekin  T" 

This  innocent  question  was  received  with 
a  roar  of  laughter  by  Smith,  and  an  idiotic 
grin,  both  broad  and  long,  from  the  tooth- 
less old  farmer.  I  began  to  feel  vexed,  nat- 
urally enough,  and  Smith  perceiyed  it.  • 

"Scuse  me,  square;  but  fact  is,  there 
ain't  much  folks  in  Pekin  besides  Cases,  'nd 
here's  one  on  'em;  this  old  genl'man  is 
Deacon  Levi  Case." 

"  How  de  do  t  how  de  do  P  chuckled  the 
old  man.  ^'Pleased  to  see  ye.  Didn't  alto- 
gether ketch  yer  name."    This  time  he  did. 

**  Oh,  jes  so !  Why,  sounds  dreadful  nat- 
eral.  Ain't  one  o*  the  Korridge  Goddards, 
be  ye  T" 

I  disclaimed  the  honor,  but  did  not  enter 
into  the  subject  of  my  fiunily ;  I  only  raised 
my  voice,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  any 
widow  lady  of  his  name  in  Pekin. 

"  Lor,  yes  t  He !  he !  he  t  More'n  four  on 
'em.  Why,  there's  Widder  Elbert  Case" 
(here  my  ears  tingled,  recalling  that  name 
in  the  talk  of  the  old  couple  in  the  car), 
**  but  she's  gone  out  West ;  there's  Widder 
Case  up  to  the  mill;  and  another  on  'em 
down  to  ParsonsviUe,  't  used  ter  be  South 
Pekin.  There  ain't  no  widder  up  to  our 
folkses ;  not  yet !  he !  he !  he !  Do'no'  her 
name,  do  ye  I" 

Dear  reader,  I  am  not  G.  Washington.  I 
*can  teU  a  lie,  at  the  proper  time — and  I  did 
it  t  I  could  not  expose  that  lovely,  delicate 
being,  whose  picture  I  carried  in  my  left 
breast  pocket,  to  the  giggle  and  chuckle  of 
this  grinning  old  satyr,  the  coarse  laughter 
of  Smith,  the  bar-room  gossip  of  Pekin.  I 
would  rather  hunt  up  every  Widow  Case  in 
Connecticut  (I  thought  so  then!)  than  do 
it ;  so  I  said,  with  the  ease  my  law  practice 
gave  me,  that  I  did  not  know  her  name,  my 
business  did  not  enter  into  personalities.  I 
would  go  to  aU  these  places.  So,  getting  di- 
rections and  a  horse,  I  set  out  alone  to  hunt 
up  my  cynosure.  I  drove  up  a  shadowy, 
still,  grass-grown  road  to  the  mill  first, 
and  when  I  could  make  the  little  brown 
house  door  resound  no  louder  to  my  whip 
and  knuckles,  I  tried  the  mill  itself,  but 
there  was  nobody  there ;  it  was  en^pty  of 
all  but  heaped  grain  and  piles  of  flabby 
bags ;  the  whole  place  smelled  of  new  pine 
and  fresh  meal — ^aU  but  the  shed  where  the 
great  wheel  hung  motionless,  for  that  alone 
was  old,  and  the  black  fans  of  the  wheel 
itself  bore  the  tint  and  slime,  and  sent  into 
the  fresh  June  Air  the  mouldy  scent,  of  long 
use,  of  old  water -soaked  wood.  Then  I 
went  back  to  the  house  and  opened  the 


door  without  ceremony :  a  real  old  hag  rose 
from  her  rocking-chair  and  hobbled  up  to 
me  with  one  hand  behipd  her  ear.  I  took 
the  hint,  and  shouted, 

"  Does  the  Widow  Case  live  here  ?" 
"  Fm  Widder  Case,"  she  croaked. 
Here  was  number  one!  but  not  my  widow, 
evidently.  I  made  some  futile  errand  about 
the  mill,  and  left  her  mumbling  and  croaking 
at  the  door,  to  foUow  the  next  direction, 
hunting  up  another  widow  in  Parsonsville, 
a  manufacturing  village,  that  of  right  was 
South  Pekin,  but,  like  most  villages  of  the 
kind,  ^ad  been  called  after  the  manufac- 
turer who  had  built  it  up.  Here  I  wander- 
ed up  street  and  down,  investigated  at  least 
sixteen  whitewashed  tenement-houses,  each 
as  precisely  like  the  others  as  the  oil  Jars 
of  the  Forty  Thieves,  and  succeeded  in  find- 
ing two  more  Widow  Cases — one  a  buxom 
female  of  fifty,  the  other  a  poor  creature 
just  dying  of  consumption.  I  invented 
some  excuse  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  for 
my  appearance  to  each  of  them,  but  I  began 
to  understand  the  situation.  If  I  could 
have  explained  it  to  one  of  them,  doubtless 
my  quest  would  have  been  over,  but  I  knew 
better  what  was  the  strife  of  tongues  in  a 
country  town  like  Pekin,  and  I  took  an  odd 
pleasure  in  the  trouble  of  the  search ;  for 
was  not  all  this  zeal  and  effort  for  her  sake, 
whose  lovely  lips  seemed  to  tremble  into  a 
smile  whenevpr  I  gazed  on  their  likeness  f 
Perhaps,  had  the  weather  been  January  in- 
stead of  June,  or  the  roads  been  sandy  and 
shadeless  instead  of  the  tree-set  tracks  they 
were,  sometimes  running  through  orchards 
fair  and  fragrant  with  pinkest  bloom,  some- 
times in  woods  full  of  summer's  delicate 
odors  and  the  songs  of  all  summer-celebra- 
ting birds,  while  the  track  was  firinged  ev- 
ery where  with  violets  blue  as  the  sky 
above,  crowded  eyebrights,  milky  straw- 
berry blooms;  and  the  long  budded  gar- 
lands of  the  dew-berry  tangled  in  and  out 
among  sunny  frank-faced  dandelions — ^per- 
haps but  for  this  my  enthusiasm  might 
have  failed;  but  to  be  a  dreaming  lover, 
driving  along  through  country  lanes  and 
woods  in  early  June,  is  to  be  consciously  or 
unconsciously  a  blissful  man.  I  know,  for 
I  have  tried  it  very  often.  Sometimes,  I 
must  confess,  I  wondered  to  myself  how 
many  more  times  I  should  do  it.  I  had 
sailed  on  the  bright  waves  so  ofben,  I  had 
no  idea  at  all  how  it  felt  to  be  drowned. 
Next  day  I  heard  of  another  Widow  Case  in 
North  Pekin.  I  was  half  a  day  in  finding 
her,  and  then  she  asked  me  to  stay  to  din- 
ner. I  did  not  refuse,  for  I  was  very  hun- 
gry, and  the  fare  at  Hodger's  Hotel  was 
not  enticing.  This  widow  was  young — 
perhaps  twenty-five — small,  alert,  smooth 
of  tongue,  and  a  very  Jesuit  at  questioning. 
I  heard  of  her  afterward  in  no  compliment- 
ary fashion,  and  found  she   had  French 
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blood  in  her  veinB,  which  acconnted  for  her 
celerity  of  mind  and  body,  her  airs  and 
graces  of  sixteen,  her  snave  insincere  lips, 
her  restless  eyes,  and  well-acted  shrinking 
modesty.  It  took  aU  my  legal  acumen  to 
aToid  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the  lit- 
tle wretch.  I  asked  Smith  when  I  got  back 
where  she  lived,  with  a  sublime  air  of  ig- 
norance and  indifference. 

'^Oh,  Widder  Luman  Case!  Well,  see 
here,  square,  you  ain't  overly  acquainted 
in  these  parts.  Ef  you  hain't  got  any  hefty 
business  up  that  way,  I'd  kinder  keep  this 
side  o'  that  little  crittur.  She's  curus.  I 
don't  want  to  say  nothin'  agin  her ;  I 
hain't  no  call  to  say  nothin'  agin  her ;  but  I' 
jest  as  good  not  go  nigh  her  as  to  go  nigh 
her ;  but  I'U  tell  ye  whereabouts  her  place 
is  ef  ye've  got  ter  go  there." 

Next  day  it  rained.  A  rainy  day  in 
Hodger's  Hotel  damped  my  zeal  much.  I 
think  two  would  have  damped  it  off,  as 
gardeners  say,  but  luckily  it  was  only  a 
day.  Sunshine  and  cheer  returned  with 
morning.  But  why  should  I  drag  out  my 
story?  I  scoured  Pekin  in  vain.  No'rth 
Pekin,  West  Pekin,  Pekin  Street,  Pekin 
Comers :  even  to  the  edges  of  Lovely  Street 
and  the  outlying  hamlets  of  Avon  and 
Simsbury.  I  found  out  nine  Widow  Cases, 
of  every  age,  manner,  and  complexion  known 
to  the  female  sex  in  America,  I  believe. 
Hair  of  gray,  black,  blonde,  and  red;  waved, 
curly,  straight  as  tow;  eyes* various  as  a 
box  of  artificial  orbs ;  but  none-— oh,  not  one ! 
— with  the  deep  brown  hair  full  of  golden 
threads  and  the  dark  sweet  eyes  I  had  fully 
made  up  my  mind  belonged  to  '^Lorainy." 
But  if  I  did  not  find  a  widow  after  my 
heart's  desire,  I  found  a  Mend;  for  one  fine 
day,  driving  fast  as  the  son  of  Nimshi,  ab- 
sorbed in  vexation  and  disappointment,  I 
gave  too  much  of  the  roadway  to  a  passing 
team,  hit  my  wheel  against  a  log,  and  in 
less  time  than  I  can  teU  it  found  myself  ly- 
ing in  the  road  with  a  broken  leg.  The 
horse  took  himself  off,  and  by-and-by  I  had 
to  pay  damages ;  but  that  day  of  reckoning 
was  not  at  hand,  and  I  thought  of  no  dam- 
ages but  my  own  when  I  was  picked  up 
and  carried  into  Deacon  Peters's  house,  that 
fortunately  was  at  hand,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mrs.  Peters  and  the 
Parsonsville  doctor.  I  thought  I  appre- 
ciated women  before,  but  I  found  I  had  only 
known  girls — giggling,  glorified,  evanescent 
angels,  who  would  have  been  as  useful  in 
this  emergency  as  a  castle  of  spun  sugar  or 
a  swan's-down  tippet.  Deacon  Peters's  wife 
was  a  real  woman :  sensible,  kindly,  tender, 
and  generous;  full  of  devices  to  soothe  pain 
and  save  trouble.  She  did  her  work  in  the 
world  with  a  serious  ease  and  condescen- 
sion that  seemed  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
dignified  amusement ;  and  she  enlivened  it 
all  with  a  fund  of  keen  humor  and  quick 


apprehension  that  was  delightful  to  study. 
I  was  as  restless,  as  cross,  as  impatient,  a» 
men  are  apt  to  be  under  the  circumstances,, 
but  she  never  lost  her  good  nature  or 
abated  her  care ;  and,  best  of  all,  long  be- 
fore my  six  weeks  of  impatience  and  ache- 
were  over,  I  had  found  out  from  her  all 
about  my  Widow  Caae,  whose  name  was  re- 
ally Lorana,  and  who  had  gone  to  teach 
school  near  Canaan,  and  board  with  her 
aunt.  Miss  Fyler.  It  was  exasperating  to 
have  found  her  now,  when  I  could  not  fol- 
low Jier,  but  it  was  much  gained  to  know 
of  her  being  a  fixture  somewhere.  At  least 
I  thought  so,  till,  having  borne  my  bedrid- 
den state  to  the  end,  and  then  gone  back  to 

H to  settle  some  business  that  needed 

personal  overlooking,  I  found  myself,  the  last 
week  in  August,  settled  as  a  '^  city  boarder" 
in  Canaan;  and  having  hunted  up  the  Uttie 
red  school-house,  some  three  miles  away, 
where  the  Widow  Case  taught,  I  found  it- 
just  closed  for  a  vacation  t  I  should  have 
torn  my  hair  only  it  hurt  so.  I  did  a  few 
proper  and  frantic  things — perhaps  a  little 
profanity  escaped  me  unawares :  in  excite* 
ment  no  man  is  fully  responsible.  I  always 
felt  a  great  respect  for  the  recording  angel 
who  (on  good  Mr.  Sterne's  authority)  blot- 
ted out  Uncle  Toby's  oath  with  a  tear:  it 
showed  sense.  But  what  to  do  now  f  I 
had  engaged  board  for  a  month  in  a  cheap 
fiEum-house;  I  was  a  little  romantic  for  a 
man  of  thirty ;  I  wanted  the  Widow  Case 
to  love  me  and  not  my  money,  so  I  dressed 
in  my  oldest  remaining  clothes,  lived  firu- 
gally,  and  made  Inquiries  about  the  schoola 
in  and  around  the  little  town,  as  if  I  want- 
ed a  place  to  teach.  I  soon  found  that' 
Mrs.  Case  was  coming  back  to  Canaan  to 
teach  in  the  academy,  and  that  a  classical 
teacher  also  was  wanted  there ;  so  I  offered 
myself  to  fill  the  place,  and  was  accepted. 

It  may  be  said  by  literalists  and  people 
who  live  in  Litchfield  County  that  there  is 
no  academy  in  Canaan.  I  have  said  here- 
inbefore that  I  am  not  G.  Washington,  and 
that  I  can  tell  a  lie  if  it  be  necessary.  When 
I  say  Canaan,  I  mean  Canaan  in  a  Pickwick- 
ian sense.  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  down  on 
my  devoted  head  the  wrath  of  all  the  true 
Canaanites  if  I  should  happen  to  say  any 
thing  derogatory  about  their  delightful  vil- 
lage ;  much  less  do  I  wish  to  have  any  maid- 
en lady  of  sixty,  with  a  fierce  auburn  front, 
piercing  gray  eyes  that  had  a  keen  and 
dreadful«'way  of  looking  at  one  over  a  pair 
of  sUver-bowed  spectacles,  a  sharp  voice, 
and  a  generally  pointed  manner,  who  may 
live  in  Canaan  proper,  descend  on  me  mis- 
erable, and  say  I  reviled,  or,  in  the  vernac- 
ular, ^*  sassed"  her,  under  the  name  of  Misa 
Fyler ;  so  I  repeat  the  fact  that  I  only  call 
the  town  where  I  did  engage,  to  teach  in  the 
academy,  and  where  the  real  Miss  Fyler,. 
with  aU  the  tokens  and  ear-marks  conaci- 
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entioosly  enumerated  here,  did  live — I  only 
call  it  Canaan,  I  say,  in  a  Pickwickian  sense ; 
wherefore,  may  all  the  tribes — Hivites,  Jeb- 
Qsites,  Hittites,  and  all  the  rest — let  me  tell 
my  tale  to  its  end  in  peace  and  good- will. 
For  very  little  of  either  did  I  get  from  the 
aforesaid  Miss  Fyler !  The  first  day  she  set 
eyes  on  me  in  church,  where  I  was  behaving 
like  a  lamb,  and  singing  a  very  respectable 
tenor  in  the  next  square  pew  to  her  own,  she 
glared  at  me  like  an  unfaacinating  serpent. 
She  transfixed  me.  I  felt  my  flesh  creep 
and  my  hair  crinkle.  She  hated  me  from 
the  beginning  with  the  fatal  prescience 
some  women  possess.  I  think  she  felt  it  in 
her  bones  that  I  had  come  there  to  see  the 
Widow  Case,  and  being  a  man-hater  of  the 
most  vicious  and  aggravated  type,  she  de- 
termined to  keep  that  precious  morsel  from 
the  clutch  of  any  man,  and  dry  it  for  her 
own  use.  I  heard  her  tell  an  old  crony  on 
the  church  steps  that  I  was  a  "  city  fool" 
— extremest  term  of  reprobation  from  her 
lips — ^but  I  did  not  care.  School  began  the 
15th  of  September,  and  then  I  should  see 
the  Widow  Case!  It  was  enough  for  me. 
So  I  wearied  through  the  flat  solitudes  of  a 
country  village  till  the  blessed  day  came. 
I  was  at  the  closed  doors  of  the  academy 
even  before  its  principal,  the  Bev.  Philetus 
Lamb,  came  with  the  key.  I  was  first  to 
explore  its  atmosphere  of  dust,  slate  pencils, 
and  old  hats,  for  the  glazier's  art  did  not 
flourish  in  Canaan,  and  many  specimens  of 
head-gear  as  degraded  as  imperial  CsBsar 

"  Stopped  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

The  day  passed  in  marshaling  a  crowd  of 
rough  boys  and  giggling  girls,  but  no  widow 
dawned  on  my  disgusted  eyes.  I  ventured 
to  ask  the  Beverend  Philetus  if  he  expected 
me  to  teach  the  sixty  odd  scholars  all  my- 
self, and  received  for  answer : 

''No,  Sir;  no.  Sir;  certainly  not.  Sir.  I 
expect  the  women -folks  along  to-morrer. 
Miss  Case  she  will  teach  the  English  branch- 
es-—er — ^grammer  'nd  Arithmetic  'nd  singin' ; 
^wsan  Jackson  she'll  sewperintend  the  pri- 
mary department ;  and  you'll  do  classics  an' 
gAometry.  I — well — ^I— er — do  the  general- 
ities— ^gov'nment,  manners,  finances— er — 
cHlect  odds  and  ends,  as  it  were.  I  don't  do 
a  great  sight  of  teachin'." 

"Lucky  for  the  scholars,"  thought  I;  but 
I  went  home  without  saying  so.  ^d  the 
next  day,  as  I  was  hanging  up  my  hat  in  the 
vestibule,  I  heard  the  principal  clearing  his 
throat  violently  Just  behind  me. 

"  A-ahem !  he-e-e-m  t  Mr.  Goddard,  le'me 
make  ye  acquainted  with  Miss  Case.  He's 
our  classical  teacher.  Miss  Case.  Pleased 
to  interduce  ye !" 

Good  gracious!  there  she  was.  I  could 
only  bow  and  choke  and  bum  up  to  the 
roots  of  my  hair ;  for  hers  was  red — ^undeni- 
ably red ;  waving  and  glossy  enough,  but  a 


dark  rich  red ;  and  her  eyes,  that  looked  so 
deep  and  sad  in  the  picture,  were  a  bright 
red  hazel,  the  very  color  of  her  hair,  under 
penciled  brows  and  curling  lashes  of  dark 
brown.  Pensive  eyes,  indeed!  They  had 
the  bright,  undaunted  look  of  a  lioness,  and 
her  friU  scarlet  lips  quivered  with  secret 
fun  as  she  looked  at  my  gasping  self.  I 
don't  blame  her  now.  I  almost  hated  her 
then.  And  when  I  went  home  at  noon  I 
evicted  her  picture  from  my  breast  pocket 
with  fury.  I  should  have  thrown  it  in  the 
fire,  but  there  was  none.  Red  hair !  And  I 
had  always  said  and  thought  that  the  tor- 
tures of  the  Inquisition  should  not  induce 
me  to  like  a  woman  with  red  hair.  And 
then  I  remembered  I  didn't ;  and  then  I  rec- 
ollected I  did.  Here  I  had  tied  myself  down 
to  a  dirty,  troublesome,  stupid  country  school 
for  the  sake  of  a  woman  with  red  hair  I  One 
thing  I  could  and  would  do.  After  a  week 
or  two  I  would  find  teaching  too  much  for 
me,  and  leave.  But  that  was  not  all.  I  had 
spent  a  whole  long  summer  running  after 
this  chimera,  this  fraud,  this  mistaJce.  I 
was  enraged.  I  had  to  smoke  six  cigars 
and  take  a  three-mile  walk  before  I  could 
think  of  sleep  that  night.  How  I  hated 
the  thought  of  the  Widow  Case !  Had  I  not 
seen  nine  of  them,  all  homely  f  How  could 
I  have  hoped  the  tenth  would  look  any  bet- 
ter! The  Case  family  were  not  judges  of 
female  beauty,' evidently.  I  exhausted  the 
English  language,  as  far  as  ejaculations  and 
expletives  go,  on  the  still  air  of  the  country, 
till,  tired  out  and  shivering,  I  went  home  to 
bed,  only  to  dream  of  the  Widow  Case,  with 
a  coronal  of  waving  fire  above  her  brow, 
and  two  locomotive  head-lights  for  eyes, 
facing  me,-  whichever  way  I  turned,  vrith 
intent  to  burn  and  slay. 

But  morning  came,  and  to  school  I  must 
go.  I  was  late,  of  course,  foi- 1  delayed  till 
the  last  moment ;  and  as  I  entered,  the  Rever- 
end Philetus  was  winding  up  a  long  prayer. 
I  sat  down  just  inside  the  door,  and  right  be- 
fore me  sat  the  widow,  her  head  bent  on  a 
chair-back,  and  a  blaze  of  sunshine  bathing 
it,  and  changing  the  de^p  redness  into  liv- 
ing, burning  gold.  Every  stray  thread  that 
coUed  about  the  white  temples  or  massive 
braid  glittered  like  a  thread  of  fire :  it  waa 
my  dream.  In  the  course  of  the  day  I  saw 
her  many  times,  and  a  subtle  fascination, 
akin  to  terror,  fixed  my  gaze  on  her  always. 
I  found  out  that  her  complexion  was  deli- 
cate as  any  rose-gleaming  pearl  shell,  her 
eyes  radiant,  her  voice— strangest  of  strange 
charms  in  New  England — sweet,  delicate, 
cultivated:  it  had  as  many  tones  as  the 
bird-songs  of  summer ;  now  it  was  deep  and 
sad,  now  gay  and  mocking ;  pleading,  rally- 
ing, incisive,  acute,  full  of  sarcasm,  full  of 
tenderness.  I  caught  myself  wondering 
what  it  would  be  inspired  by  fervent  pas- 
sion, informed  with  love.    Yes,  I  am  con- 
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vinced  it  was  her  voice  that  Bubjngated 
me ;  it  could  not  have  been  her  beauty,  for 
she  had  red  hair.  I  have  perhaps  betrayed 
the  fact  that  I  iooB  subjugated  before  this 
confession.  I  don't  know  how  it  was ;  I  did 
not  mean  to  be ;  I  meant  not  to  be.  It  was 
my  helplessness,  and  not  my  will,  consented. 
She  did  not  behaye  in  the  least  like  any  of 
my  other  loves ;  she  treated  me  at  first  with 
a  polite  indifference.  I  could  sometimes  see 
a  flash  of  fun  in  her  bronze  eyes  if  I  was  un- 
usually awkward,  and  I  know  I  was  often 
very  awkward  when  I  felt  those  eyes  at 
hand.  When  she  knew  me  better,  she  made 
perpetual  fun  of  me  in  a  lady-like  way.  She 
was  sweetly  sarcastic  toward  my  opinions ; 
she  openly  scorned  my  supine  notions — 
which  were  really  no  notions  at  all — about 
things  in  general;  she  disagreed  with  me 
always.  I  never  saw  so  versatile  a  creature. 
To  this  day  I  regard  her  with  curiosity  and 
amazement ;  for  I  know  no  more  now  than 
I  did  then  at  what  point  she  may  face  about, 
abandon  her  position,  and  utterly  rout  mine 
from  some  new  point  of  attack.  I  think  she 
would  have  made  a  wonderftd  success  as  a 
strategist,  had  she  been  in  the  army.  Is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  I  retained  my  position 
in  Canaan  Academy — ^that  I  felt  my  serv- 
ice, irksome  as  it  was,  better  than  absence 
;from  this  strange,  fascinating  creature,  be- 
fore whom  I  daily  lay  more  and  more  help- 
less, who  wove  her  threads  more  closely 
about  me  every  hour? 

I  never  could  tell  if  she  liked  me ;  I  was 
afraid  she  despised  me ;  but  I  adored  her.  I 
even  came  to  admire  her  hair ;  its  redness  hid 
under  thb  shifting  golden  gloss  of  light  and 
shadow;  her  lips  were  red,  but  that  rich  and 
waving  mass  was  bronze !  I  was  fathoms 
deep  in  love,  as  one  may  say ;  and  there  I 
drowned  happily,  till  I  began  to  hear  mut- 
terings  from  friends  and  business  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  tore  myself  away  at  the  New- 
Year  vacation  for  a  brief  visit  to  H , 

where  I  installed  Atwood  as  my  partner,  and 
stopped  his  remonstrances  with  this  sop.  I 
gave  out  that  I  was  studying  in  the  coun- 
try, and  carried  baclc  with  me  sundry  big 
law-books,  which  my  landlady  had  the 
pleasure  of  dusting.  Somebody  had  sent 
the  Widow  Case  in  my  absence  a  set  of  cut 
jet  ornaments.  They  came  from  New  York, 
she  said.  She  thought  Uncle  James  sent 
them,  but  there  was  no  letter.  I  brought 
her  a  bunch  of  hot-house  flowers,  which 
she  said  were  very  pretty.  I  must  say  the 
Jet  things  looked  well  on  her  white  neck 
and  arms.  I  thought  they  would.  By  this 
time  I  had  begun  to  call  at  Miss  Fyler's  at 
least  as  often  as  once  a  week.  That  worthy 
lady  received  me  ordinarily  with  the  amen- 
ity a  cross  cat  extends  to  a  big  dog.  I  do  not 
know  what  withheld  her  from  ox>enly  flying 
in  my  face  and  forbidding  me  the  house.  I 
think  she  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 


fact  that  she  knew  her  niece's  high  spirit, 
and  did  not  want  to  be  left  by  her  to  the 
loneliness  of  her  bitter  old  age.  But  she 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  hatred  of 
me,  and  I  lived  to  thank  her  for  it,  since  I 
believe  nothing  else  would  have  made  the 
Widow  Case  show  me  any  favor.  But  the 
blessed  little  woman  had  her  own  share  of 
that  perversity  which  makes  her  sex  at  once 
so  tormenting  and  so  delightf uL  The  worse 
Miss  Fyler  treated  me,  the  kinder  she  grew. 
I  was  allowed  to  come  home  with  her  from 
prayer-meetings,  when  I  hung  about  the 
door  sometimes  fuU  twenty  minutes  for  her 
sake.  I  took  her  twice  sleighing — a  species 
of  devotion  which  I  consider  the  supremest 
possible  to  offer;  for  how  must  one  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a  woman  when  he  can  drive  two 
hours  in  a  winter  night,  with  the  thermome- 
ter below  zero,  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  stiffion- 
ing  in  the  keen  breezes,  simply  to  give  that 
woman  pleasure  f  But  I  did  it.  I  had  rath- 
er have  done  ahnost  any  thing  else  for  her. 
Miss  Fyler  grew  worse  and  worse.  When 
I  went  there  I  could  hear  her  using  vehe- 
ment and  unpleasant  language  about  me  in 
the  next  room  while  I  waited;  but  I  could 
hear  Lora  defend  me,  and  that  repaid  me 
for  her  aunt's  dislike. 

Yet  it  was  spring — coy,  shy,  inexpressibly 
sweet  New  England  spring — ^before  I  dared 
ask  the  Widow  Case  to  marry  me;  and  I 
don't  know  to  this  day  how  I  did  it.  We 
were  out  with  a  party  after  arbutua;  the 
day  was  soft  and  inspiring;  the  odor  of 
those  tender  pink  blossoms  stole  upward 
from  their  hidden  beds  and  filled  the  tran- 
quil air.  I  had  strayed  away  from  the  rest, 
after  Lora.  How  lovely  she  looked  in  her 
black  shady  hat  and  dark  gray  dress  with 
black  ribbons  and  white  ruffles!  '^ Miti- 
gated affliction,"  I  am  told  they  call  it  in  the 
shops.  I  never  did  think  she  was  unmiti- 
gatedly  afflicted  by  Tom  Case's  death ;  but 
it  was  proper  to  wear  black,  of  course,  though 
she  looked  lovely  in  every  thing.  However 
it  was,  I  did  ask  her  that  day,  and  she  al- 
most said  yes,  and  half  said  no,  and  at  last 
promised  to  think  about  it.  I  went  half 
mad  with  joy  I  dared  not  show,  for  fear  she 
would  take  offense  at  it  and  give  me  my  oor- 
gS  on  the  spot ;  but  all  day  and  all  night  the 
old  French  saw  ran  in  my  head, "  Ckdteau  ^ut 
parte  etfemme  qui  4coute  tous  deux  vont  se  ren- 
drCf"  and  in  a  fortnight  Lora  wore  on  her 
left  hand  a  great  sapphire  set  in  little  dia- 
monds that  I  led  her  to  suppose  was  once 
my  great-grandmother's.  I  don't  know  that 
it  was;  I  don't  know  but  it  was.  Not  being 
G.  Washington,  as  I  have  abeady  remarked, 
I  can  adapt  facts  in  cases  of  necessity,  or 
even  draw  on  my  imagination  for  them ;  and 
if  Lora  had  known  I  bought  that  big  sap- 
phire at  Tiffany's,  my  poverty  would  have 
been  shamed  and  put  to  flight,  and  she 
would  have  handed  it  back  to  me  with  calm- 
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•nes8  and  contempt.  She  has  said  as  mnch 
as  that  since.  Bat  how  Miss  Fyler  raged ! 
Lorana  never  should  marry  a  beggarly  fel- 
low like  that — ^never !  She  would  leave  all 
her  money  to  Rabzemon  Fyler,  so  she  would. 
That  enraged  Lora.  She  told  her  dear  aunt 
to  do  as  she  pleased  in  that  respect;  she 
was  glad  Uncle  Babzemon  would  have  the 
money;  he  and  his  ten  children  needed  it 
far  more  than  we  did;  and  as  to  allowing 
Annt  Fyler  or  Aunt  Anybody  to  choose  her 
hnsband  for  her,  that  was  simply  impossi- 
ble. Now  Miss  Fyler  hated  her  brother 
Babzemon  worse  than  she  did  me,  bat  flesh 
and  blood  coold  not  bear  Lora's  impudence; 
she  paid — (I  thought  she  was  sponge  and 
whalebone  before).  At  any  rate,  Lora's 
home  was  made  unpleasant  enough  for  her; 
but  it  all  drew  her  nearer  to  me,  and  defeat- 
ed its  own  end,  for  she  consented  to  marry 
me  in  June. 

Now  arose  many  councils  as  to  ways  and 
means.  We  could  not  be  married  at  Miss 
Fyler's,  and  she  had  become  so  openly  out- 
rageous that  she  declared  she  would  lock 
Lora  up  if  she  had  the  least  idea  I  would 
try  to  marry  her;  but  she  knew  I  wouldn't; 
I  was  only  a  fortune-hunting  scamp,  and 
now  I  knew  that  Squire  Coe  had  made  her 
will,  and  all  her  money  would  go  to  foreign 
missions,  folks  would  see  how  soon  I  would 
be  missing.  It  was  in  vain  I  tried  to 
convince  Lora  that  all  this  wild  talking 
would  amount  to  nothing.  She  had  heard 
so  much  of  it  that  her  ears  and  nerves 
tingled  with  the  long  dissonance.  She  was 
afraid  to  be  married  openly  in  the  Canaan 
church,  and  at  length  (as  I  still  enrage  her 
by  saying)  she  all  but  asked  me  to  elope 
with  her  I  Of  course  I  was  delighted  with 
the  idea ;  that  was  what  the  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh did  with  his  village  love,  before  he 
brought  her  to  the  castle.  I  began  to  feel 
a  little  uplifted,  as  the  Scotch  say,  but  sud- 
denly Lora  made  one  of  her  surprising  revo- 
lutions, and  declared  she  wouldn't  marry  me 
at  all,  it  was  such  a  fiiss;  she  had  no  prop- 
er home ;  she  would  live  an  old  maid  to  the 
end  of  her  days,  so  she  would. 

"Just  like  Aunt  Fyler,"  I  acquiesced. 
Then  she  had  to  laugh,  but  it  was  almost  a 
week  before  I  could  coax  and  reason  her 
back  into  her  first  assent  to  my  plans.  So 
we  settled  that  she  should  go  to  Great  Bar- 
rington  in  the  May  vacation,  and  spend  a 
week  there  with  an  intimate  fiiend,  and 
have  a  little  dress-making  done;  that  would 
throw  Aunt  Fyler  off  her  guard.  Further 
to  do  this,  I  was  to  stay  in  Canaan,  and 
meet  her  on  a  certain  day  in  Great  Barring- 
ton,  where  she  was  to  get  on  to  the  train  I 
should  come  in,  and  we  would  proceed  to 
Pittsfield,  where  an  old  college  firiend  of 
mine  was  settled.    He  was  to  marry  us,  and 

then  we  would  take  a  brief  tour  to  H , 

where  I  told  her  I  was  to  have  a  position  in 


a  lawyer's  office,  and  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year;  all  of  which  was  true,  and  we  all 
know  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  tell  the 
whole  truth.  I  never  have  believed  myself 
that  G.Washington  did  that,  whatever  other 
exploits  in  the  line  of  veracity  he  is  tradi- 
tionally credited  with. 

By  this  time  Uncle  James  (!)  had  sent 
Lora  a  soft,  thick,  gray  silk  from  New  T.ork, 
and  the  prettiest  little  hat,  or  bonnet,  or 
something,  to  wear  on  her  head:  that  was 
gray  too,  with  bunches  of  purple  velvet 
pansies  on  it.  There  was  no  letter,  although 
Lora  had  written  to  tell  him  of  her  engage- 
ment, and  then  thanked  him  for  the  jet 
trinkets.  She  found  out  afterward  that 
Uncle  James  never  got  her  letter.  I  don't 
know  how  he  should,  for  she  gave  it  to  me 
to  mail,  and  I  thought  best  to  forget  it.  I 
had  a  dear  old -maid  cousin  in  New  York 
who  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  either 
Lora  or  I  what  she  needed.  So  I  told  her 
she  must  be'  married  in  that  dress  and  bon- 
net,  they  were  so  pretty ;  and  after  much 
skiimishmg  she  consented,  and  went  ofi^ 
leaving  me  in  Canaan  to  get  through  the 
intervening  week. 

At  last  the  day  came,  and  I  took  the  ex- 
press train  for  Pittsfield  that  went  through 
Canaan  about  3  pji .  It  seemed  to  be  very 
long  before  we  got  to  Great  Barrington,  and 
when  I  wantdd  to  get  off  at  the  front  end 
of  the  car  the  conductor  turned  me  back  to 
the  rear  door.  I  steod  there  eying  the  plat- 
form anxiously ;  nobody  like  Lora  was  there. 
I  might  not  have  known  her  in  colors,  and 
veiled,  but  I  knew  I  should  recognize  that 
hat,  even  to  the  little  gleaming  silver-gray 
veil  that  half  covered  it.  No  one  had  en- 
tered at  the  firont-door.  As  I  went  out  from 
the  rear  I  caught  a  quick  view  of  some  one 
in  black,  with  a  deep  green  veil,  coming  in, 
and  then  there  was  a  lanre  woman  climbing 
the  steps  painfully,  ^d  at  least  six  behind 
her,  but  not  one  of  them  Lora.  A  cold  chill 
went  to  my  heart.  I  felt  sure  she  was  ill. 
I  jumped  from  the  train  as  it  started,  meas- 
uring my  length  on  the  dirty  platform,  and 
piokhig  myself  up,  went  up  the  street  to  in- 
quire my  way  to  the  house  of  Lora's  friend. 
She,  it  seemed,  lived  a  mile  from  the  station, 
and  when  I  got  there,  was  gone  out  to  tea. 
I  inquired  if  Mrs.  Case  was  there,  to  my 
great  delight  found  she  was,  sent  up  my 
card,  and  in  five  minutes  found  myself  face 
to  face  with  a  most  forbidding-looking  fe- 
male, in  a  green  calico  gown,  and  black  lace 
cap,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon.  She  look- 
ed at  me  over  her  gold  spectacles  just  like 
Aunt  Fyler.  My  knees  shook,  and  I  meekly 
remarked, 

"  I  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Case." 

"That's  my  name,"  was  the  severe  reply. 

"  But  I  thought — ^I  believe —  Isn't  there 
another  Mrs.  Case  staying  with  Miss  Hos- 
foid?" 
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"Oh,  the  Widder  Case!  Yes,  she  went 
away  this  afternoon/' 

I  could  not  make  inquiries  of  her.  Anoth- 
er Mrs.  Case !  how  I  hated  the  name !  So  I 
inquired  out  the  place  where  Miss  Hosford 
was  tea-drinking,  found  her  after  a  half-mile 
walk,  introduced  myself  and  found  that 
Lora  had  gone  by  the  train  I  came  on.  Here 
was  a  complication  t  How  could  I  have 
missed  her  T  Miss  Hosford — a  pretty,  rosy 
little  creature — seemed  to  pity  me  sincere- 
ly, and  suggested  that  perhaps  her  veil  con- 
cealed her  too  effectually. 

"But  I  should  have  known  that  dress 
and  hat  any  where,"  I  said.  "I  studied 
them  well  to  be  sure  of  it.'' 

"  Oh  dear !"  exclaimed  she.  "  She  was  in 
one  of  her  old  black  dresses,  and  had  on  a 
green  veil.  She  meant  to  dress  in  Pitts- 
field.  She  said  those  things  were  too  bridal- 
looking  to  travel  in.  She  didn't  want  to 
be  advertised  in  the  oars  t" 

That  was  so  like  Lora  I  had  to  laugh. 
But  what  would  she  do  in  Pittsfield  till  I 
got  there  f 

"Probably  get  very  spunky,"  suggested 
Miss  Hosford.  I  thought  it  but  too  prob- 
able ;  but  all  that  was  left  for  me  now  was 
to  take  the  returning  milk  train  at  half 
past  eight:  the  accommodation  shrieked 
past  as  we  were  talking.  So  I  strode  back 
my  mile  and  a  half  to  the  station,  thence  to 
the  tavern  for  something  to  eat,  and  at  the 
due  time  took  that  milk  train,  and  was  land- 
ed in  Pittsfield.  But  there  was  no  Mrs. 
Case  to  be  found  there.  No  such  person  at 
the  hotel.  Nobody  had  seen  her  at  the 
minister's.  The  station-master  had  gone  to 
bed  by  the  time  I  thought  of  questioning 
him.  I  could  see  him,  however,  early  in  the 
morning,  for  the  down  milk  train  left  at 
half  past  five.  By  this  time  it  was  weU 
into  the  night,  but  I  was  too  tired  and  anx- 
ious to  sleep.  The  mipty  little  bedroom  of 
the  tavern  did  not  invite  repose :  it  was  a 
hot  May  night,  and  I  had  a  feather-bed.  I 
heard  the  wheezing  wooden  clock  in  the 
hall  strike  every  hour  but  four,  five,  and 
six.  I  fell  asleep  Just  when  I  ought  not, 
and  the  milk  train  went  without  me.  There 
was  an  accommodation  train  at  eight,  how- 
ever, and  by  questioning  the  station-master 
till  he  was  cross,  I  discovered  that  a  lady  in 
a  black  dress,  with  red  hair — (oh!) — ^had 
bought  a  ticket  for  the  afternoon  accommo- 
dation the  day  before.  Of  course  she  had 
gone  back  to  Great  Barrington,  so  I  steam- 
ed off  for  that  place  at  eight,  and  again 
hunting  up  Miss  Hosford,  found  her  as  anx- 
ious as  I  was  myself  when  once  she  had 
heard  my  story,  for  she  had  neither  heard 
of  Lora  nor  seen  her.  The  express  train 
went  in  an  hour.  I  went  back  to  Canaan 
therein,  as  sad  and  mad  as  a  man  might  be. 
To-day  should  have  been  the  day  a^r  my 
wedding-day,  and  where  was  I T    My  bride 


was  lost,  my  appointment  to  be  at  H , 

to-day  entirely  broken :  what  would  become 
of  the  flowers,  the  friends,  the  dinner,  my 
dear  old  cousin  from  New  York,  who  was  to 
arrange  all,  and  be  there  to  meet  us  f  It 
was  the  proverbial  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  And  worst  of  aJl,  where  was 
Loraf 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  to 
Canaan  and  wait,  and  Miss  Hosford  prom- 
ised to  telegraph  me  at  once  if  she  heard 
of  her.  On  the  way  down  I  noticed  a  slight 
fuss  in  the  cars.  People  began  to  talk  ea- 
gerly. Somebody  said  the  express  train  up 
had  run  over  a  cow  just  above  Canaan,  and 
was  off  the  track.  We  were  at  Sheffield, 
and  must  wait  there  at  least  four  hours^  the 
conductor  thought,  as  the  engine  and  three 
cars  would  need  to  be  replaced  on  the  track. 
I  had  an  old  college  friend  in  Sheffield,  so  I 
hunted  him  up,  and  staid  with  him  over- 
night, rather  ^an  go  back  to  Canaan  at 
midnight,  and  run  my  chance  of  getting  into 
a  tavern  there.  Of  course  we  sat  up  late 
talking.  Of  course,  too,  exhausted  with  anx- 
iety, I  slept  over  both  morning  trains,  and 
only  reached  Canaan  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  it  was  Saturday.  I  flew  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  but  the  operator  was  not  there. 
Somebody  told  me  that  the  train  yesterday 
had  broken  down  two  telegraph  poles  in 
running  off  the  track ;  and  though,  fortu- 
nately for  the  train,  the  poles  fell  away  frt>m 
the  track,  unfortunately  for  me,  the  wire 
was  broken.  Nobody  noticed  it,  for  all  were 
busied  with  the  train,  and  now  they  had 
Just  got  about  mending  it,  and  the  operator 
had  gone  to  look  on. 

What  a  Sunday  I  passed!  Was  fate 
against  us  f  I  found  myself  getting  super- 
stitious. I  went  to  church  three  times,  and 
sat  in  the  next  pew  to  Aunt  Fyler,  who  sur- 
veyed me  with  a  glare  of  triumphant  mal- 
ice. I  distinctly  heard  her  say  to  another 
old  woman  on  the  meeting-house  steps : 

"I  told  ye  how  'twould  be.  I  do  hope 
Lorain^s  learned  her  lesson  I  When  folks's 
aunts  make  a  will  willin'  away  their  prop- 
erty to  forrin  missions,  'tain't  so  dreadful 
pretty  to  marry  'em,  you'd  better  b'lieve! 
H'ml  Pve  seen  young  fellers  before,  I 
guess." 

I  let  her  rave.  I  did  not  care  for  her.  I 
went  to  the  tavern  after  evening  meeting, 
and  went  to  bed.  I  did  not  know  what  else 
to  do,  and  all  night  I  dreamed  Aunt  Fyler 
was  trying  to  marry  me  herself;  but  she 
Wanted  Lora  to  be  bride-maid,  and  couldn't 
find  her.  But  next  day— oh,  blessed  morn- 
ing ! — I  had  a  telegram  frt>m.Mi8S  Hosford: 
"  Come  on  first  train."  Do  you  think  I  over- 
slept that  tiz^e  f  I  confess  to  being  a  little 
troubled  on  the  way  as  to  the  frame  of  mind 
I  should  find  Lora  in,  that  remarkable  little 
woman  had  so  many  changes  in  her  "infi- 
nite variety."    I  thought  I  was  prepared  for 
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Any  thing ;  but  I  never  was  more  astonished 
in  my  life  than  when  she  threw  herself  into 
my  arms,  sobbing  like  a  tired  child,  and 
whispering  in  my  ear, 

''  Oh,  Fm  BO  glad !  so  glad !  so' glad !  Fm 
tired  and  scared  to  death  I" 

Heavens  and  earth !  She  had  never  kiss- 
ed me  once  before  of  her  own  firee-will,  and 
here  she  was  acting  like  a  pleased  baby. 
And  oh;  how  pretty  6he  was ! 

"Lora  dear/'  said  I,  becoming  suddenly 
conscions  of  my  being  the  head  of  this  help- 
less female.  "  Sit  down,  darling,  and  don't 
cry.    FU  take  care  of  yon  now." 

The  unacconntable  creature  gave  a  wick- 
ed little  giggle  that  made  me  shake  in  my 
shoes. 

''Miss  Hosford,"  I  went  on,  as  that  esti- 
mable young  woman  opportunely  entered  the 
room,  "  have  you  got  a  clergyman  here  f  ' 

A  smile  flickered  over  her  face  as  she  re- 
plied, 

''  Oh  yes,  we  always  keep  one  in  the  par- 
lor closet." 

liora  choked  down  another  naughty  little 
laugh  with  her  handkerchief,  but  I  went  on, 
sternly, 

"  I  mean  in  the  village." 

''  Tes,  we  generally  do  have  them  in  New 
England,  you  know." 

''Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  direct  me  to 
onef" 

"  I  would  if  I  could ;  but  our  minister  was 
taken  ill  last  night  with  pleurisy,  the  Meth- 
odist minister  went  off  to  Conference  on  the 
milk  train,  and  yesterday  was  Father  Walsh's 
Sunday  at  Hammertown.  Fm  afindd  he  isn't 
home  yet." 

'*  Frank,"  said  Lora,  with  a  great  sob,  "  I 
don't  think  we  ever  shall  be  married  T' 

"  I  do,"  was  my  stem  rejoinder.  "  I  have 
hunted  you  all  over  Pekin ;  I  have  been  the 
derision  of  nine  other  Widow  Cases ;  I  have 
broken  my  leg ;  I  have  braved  Aunt  Fylefs 
awful  countenance ;  I  have  chased  you  up 
and  down  in  rail  cars  i  1  have  hunted  you 
from  pillar  to  post  a  whole  year,  and  at  last 
persuaded  you  to  love  me — and  now  I  will 
marry  you,  whether  or  no  I" 

"Good  gracious,  Frank P  screamed  Lora, 
while  Miss  Hosford  regarded  me  with  wild 
amazement, "  are  you  crazy  f  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"Just  what  I  say.  Go  put  your  bonnet 
and  things  on  right  away:  we  must  take 
the  express  train  for  Pittsfield,  and  be  mar- 
ried this  afternoon.  Fll  tell  you  the  whole 
story  on  the  train." 

She  disappeared,  and  came  back  very  soon 
looking  like  a  well-dressed  angel  in  the  gray 
ailk  and  hat ;  but  Miss  Hosford  would  cover 
her  up  in  one  of  those  hideous  things  called 
a  linen  duster.  I  did  not  care,  though,  what 
she  wore,  if  only  we  reached  Pittsfield  and 
Joe  Plunkett's  parsonage  in  safety ;  and  this 
time  we  made  it  out.    Once  married  and  on 


the  way  to  H ,  I  told  Lora  all  about  my 

hearing  her  history  in  the  cars,  finding  her 
picture,  and  not  finding  her,  up  to  the  time 
of  our  meeting  in  Canaan.  I  did  not  tell 
her  my  trouble  at  discovering  her  red  hair — 
you  never  kuow  how  a  woman  will  take  that 
sort  of  thing.     I  think  I  was  wise  not  to. 

We  reached  H late  at  night,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  my  own  house.  It  was  all  ready 
for  us,  servants  and  stores  and  fresh  flow- 
ers, but  my  good  old  cousin  had  been  call- 
ed away  that  morning  to  New  York.  It 
was  just  as  well ;  for  when  I  at  last  actually 
succeeded  in  persuading  Lora  to  believe 
that  house  and  all  were  mine,  and  money  to 
live  in  it  comfortably  besides,  instead  of  be- 
ing awed  and  modest,  or  even  overcome 
with  emotion,  she  then  and  there  boxed  my 
ears,  and  declared  in  strenuous  terms  that 
she  never  would  have  married  me  if  she  had 
known  it. 

"  But  you  have,"  said  I ;  "  so  don't  discuss 
the  matter,  my  dear.  My  ears  tingle  paiur 
fully." 

Of  course  she  only  laughed,  and  in  the 
most  unsympathizing  manner  asked  for  some 
supper. 

Still  I  don't  think  she  regrets  it.  I  am 
sure  I  don't.  She  sits  there  in  the  bay-win- 
dow in  the  deepest  blue  gown,  falling  in  soft 
folds  about  her,  and  lit  up  with  delicate 
lace  and  the  rest  of  that  set  of  sapphires 
and  diamonds  which  belonged  to  my  grand- 
mother (reborn  Tiffimy !).  My  dear  hunt  is 
over.  I  found  the  Widow  Case.  I  also 
found  Mrs.  Goddard. 
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A  PLATONIC  KISS. 
Ton  kissed  me,  as  if  roses  slipped 

Their  rose-bud  necklaces,  and  blew 
Such  breaths  as  never  yet  have  dipped 

The  bee  in  frsgiVbce  over  shoe, 
While  rose  leaves  of  their  color  stripped 

Themselves  to  make  a  blush  for  you. 

Nor  chide  with  such  a  cold  constraint, 
As  if  yon  laid  the  rose  in  snow ; 

For  this  the  summer  stores  her  paint, 
The  dappled  twilights  overflow 

With  moUey  colors,  pied  and-  quaint. 
For  kisses  that  in  flowers  do  grow. 

Nor  pout  and  tease:  you  did  not  mean 
So  sweet  a  thing.     Abide  this  test: 

In  open  markets  grades  are  seen 
Of  good  and  bad,  in  price  expressed ; 

The  buyer's  purse  must  choose  between ; 
But  when  we  give,  we  give  the  best. 

Yet  if  that  color,  sweet  as  bees, 

Of  flower  flushes  teases,  see 
How  we  can  pluck  such  thorns  as  these, 

That  bleed  in  blushes,  easUy; 
For  kiss  me,  sweet,  just  as  yon  please : 

I*U  take  it  as  it  pleases  me. 
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MISS  ANGEL. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PUT  OUT  THE  UOHT. 

LADY  W.  liked  to  wind  up  her  little  pa49B- 
ing  interests  with  some  trimnphant  ca- 
tastrophe which  flatteied  her  sense  of  power, 
and  rid  her  of  any  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
responsibility.  Something  had  vexed  her 
the  night  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  entertainment. 
She  was  very  cross  going  home,  and  scarcely 
spoke  to  Angel.  Was  my  lady  gettirg  cired 
of  her,  as  she  had  wearied  of  so  many  others  f 

It  was  Lady  Diana  who  talked  and  who 
praised  the  supper,  the  house,  the  host. 

Angel  was  absorbed  in  the  thought  of 
what  had  occurred.  She  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  whether  or  not  to  repeat  it  all  to 
her  Mend. 

When  she  would  have  said  good-night  to 
her  patroness  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  as 
usuaJ,  Lady  W.  responded  very  coldly.  For 
the  first  time  the  gracious  lady  looked  un- 
gradouB.  She  answered  the  girl's  inquir- 
ing glance  with  a  cold  "  Good-night,  Kauff- 
man." 

Angelica  could  scarcely  believe  that  the 
tone  was  for  her.  ''Are  you  not  well  f '  she 
said. 

''  I  am  quite  weD,  only  sorry  to  have  to 
speak  to  you,  Kauflfrnan,''  Lady  W.  answer- 
ed ;  "  but  I  must  tell  you  that  your  manner 
to-night  was  vastly  too  free  for  the  society 
into  which  I  have  introduced  yon.  I  can  not 
countenance  free  manners  in  my  box  at  the 
play,  and  I  have  been  much  annoyed  by  the 
levi^  of  to-night.  My  lord  observed  upon 
it,  and  has  begged  me  to  remonstrate." 

A  faint  sound  from  my  lord  was  heard, 
but  it  died  away,  audi  he  suddenly  disap- 
X>eared  by  some  back  stairs. 

My  lady  was  fluttering  her  fan  in  some 
agitation.  Lady  Diana  and  the  footmen 
and  the  maids  were  all  roundabout. 

Angelica  turned  pale,  stood  silent,  justly 
wounded,  and  then  said^  with  simple  dig- 
nity, "  I  will  speak  to  you  to-morrow,  mad- 
am, in  private,  not  now,''  and  she  walked 
away  to  her  own  room,  trembling,  with  beat- 
ing pulse,  bewildered,  offended. 

A  fire  was  burning,  and  candles  had  been 
lighted  by  Mrs.  Betty,  unaware  as  yet  of  the 
favorite's  disgrace ;  but  the  maidinmiediate- 
ly  began  to  suspect  something  amiss  when 
Angelica  burst  into  tears.  As  I  have  said 
before,  it  was  not  the  first  time  such'  scenes 
had  occurred. 

Lady  W.  rustled  up,  with  her  beautiful 
twinkling  satin  feet,  feeling  immensely  vir- 
tuous and  superior.  She  discoursed  to  Lord 
W.  for  an  hour  on  Angelica's  enormities, 
suddenly  remembering,  as  vexed  people  do, 


many  others  which  had  never  occurred  to 
her  till  that  moment.  The  girl's  manner  to 
Lord  Henry  Belmore  was  most  flippant  and 
unbecoming;  her  ways  were  unendurable. 
She  had*  tried  her  best  to  bring  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds to  her  feet,  but  his  good  sense  evident- 
ly kept  him  back. 

Poor  Lord  W.  knew  of  old  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  and  stem  this  torrent ;  he  set 
his  watch  a  few  seconds  wrong  in  his  per- 
plexity, gave  precise  directions  to  his  valet 
about  being  caUed  in  the  morning,  and  as 
to  the  preparation  of  a  pot  of  glue  he  should 
require  to  complete  a  little  nest  of  boxes  he 
was  engaged  upon. 

Poor  Angel  I  coldness  firom  those  she  loved 
chilled  her  and  pained  her  as  much  as  their 
love  vivifled  and  waimed;  and  she  loved 
Lady  W.,  whose  kindness  had  been  unend- 
ing, and  whose  praises  had  been  very  sweet 
to  her.  Was  it  possible  that  people  spoke 
truly  when  they  said  that  people  changed  f 
Ah,  no  I  she  could  not  believe  it,  never,  nev- 
er. Angelica  was  not  yet  old  enough  to 
stretch  her  interests  beyond  the  radius  of 
her  own  longings,  and  of  those  who  loved 
her ;  that  is  the  gift  of  later  years,  and  per- 
haps the  one  blessing  that  supplements 
their  emptiness.  No  one  had  ever  in  her 
recollection  been  unkind  to  her  before.  She 
was  half  amazed,  half  indignant.  Could  it 
be  true  f  Had  she  been  free  f  Had  she  for- 
gotten what  was  becoming  to  her  station  T 
What  had  she  done  f 

She  dismissed  Mrs.  Betty  with  the  curious 
eyes,  tore  off  her  rose-bud  dress  impatiently, 
and  flung  it  on  the  floor  in  a  heap ;  then  she 
put  on  an  old  dressing-gowi^  ehe  used  to 
wear  in  Italy.  That,  at  least,  was  her  own ; 
little  else.  The  very  fire  which  warmed  her 
resentment  was  given  to  her  by  the  person 
who  had  insulted  her — ^the  person  whom  she 
loved,  and  whose  unkindness  cut  all  the 
more  cruelly  because  she  loved  her.  Lady 
W.  had  been  unkind,  and  they  seemed  sud- 
denly parted :  Mr.  ItiBynolds  had  been  too 
kind,  and  they  seemed  parted  too :  it  was  all 
utterly  bewildering.  Had  she  shown  her^ 
self  ungrateful  to  himf  Was  she  being 
punished  now  for  the  pain  she  had  inflicted 
on  another  f  Was  this  a  warning  not  to  be 
neglected  by  her  f  Was  it  too  late  to  undo 
the  past  f 

Angel  was  still  sitting  there,  broken  and 
overcome  by  the  different  emotions  of  the 
day,  when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door, 
and,  to  her  surprise.  Lady  Diana  came  in. 

"  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,"  said  she,  io 
her  abrupt  voice,  and  putting  down  the  light 
that  she  was  carrying. 

•She  came  up  to  the  fire,  and  stood  leaning 
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against  the  tall  chimney,  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  a  little  round  glass  overhead  reflected 
the  two,  in  their  flowing  rob^  and  emotions. 
Lady  Diana  also  had  assumed  a  loose  chintz 
morning  robe;  all  her  hair  was  fiEdllng  about 
her  pale  face,  which  was  brightened  with 
some  unusual  look  of  sympathy  and  interest. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  you  will  like  what  I 
am  going  to  say,  but  it  is  well  meant,  al- 
though you  may  not  think  so,"  she  began, 
in  her  abrupt  voice.  "  I  thought  I  should 
find  you  distressed ;  I  oould  not  help  coming 
to  speak  on  what  has  happened." 

'^I  am  foolish,  perhaps,"  said  Angel,  be- 
ginning to  cry  again.  ''I  don't  wish  to 
trouble  any  one.  I  don't  ask— ^'  She  could 
not  finish  the  sentence. 

Lady  Diana  began  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  then  stopped  suddenly. 

''Alter  what  has  occurred,  the  sooner  you 
are  able  to  establish  yourself  in  a  home  of 
your  own,  the  better  chance  there  will  be 
for  the  continuance  of  your  fiiendship  with 
Judith.  But  it  is  not  at  once  that  the  re- 
membrance of  such  scenes  passes  away." 

''  I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  wom- 
en if  any  thing  ever  made  me  forget  my 
gratefiil  fiiendship  for  Lady  W.,"  cried  An- 
gelica, looking  up  with  her  overflowing  eyes, 
and  then,  to  her  surprise,  she  saw  that  there 
were  tears  in  Lady  Diana's  eyes — ^real  tears. 

"Are  you  sorry  for  me?  How  good  of 
you  I  I  was  feeling  so  lonely  as  you  came 
in ;  I  was  longing  for  manmia,  for  myiather — 
longing  for  Antonio,  for  some  one  to  advise 
me,"  cried  quick  little  Angelica,  meeting  this 
unexpected  sympathy,  and  then  as  quickly 
she  drew  back  frightened  again,  suddenly 
remembering  Lady  Diana's  long  and  many 
unkindnesses  that  she  had  forgotten  for  a 
moment. 

"I  don't  wonder  you  mistrust  me,"  said 
Lady  Diana,  who  seemed  to  read  her  heart. 
"  I  have  been  cold  and  unkind,  but  you  must 
forgive  all  that ;  and  if  I  mean  to  try  and 
be  kind  to  you  now,  be  generous  enough  not 
to  repulse  me,"  said  the  elder  woman.  ^  You 
must  remember  that  I  have  loved  these  peo- 
ple all  my  life,  and  that  I  saw  you  come  sud- 
denly into  my  place,  absorb  my  rights,  my 
words,  my  looks,  and  my  home  happiness. 
Was  it  not  natural  that  I  diould  feel  hurt  and 
wounded  f  My  happinesses  are  few  enough. 
I  love  these  children ;  and  my  cousin  W.  has 
been  a  brother  to  me  all  my  life ;  and  even 
Judith  is  dearer  to  me  a  thousand  times 
than  I  am  to  her.  But  I  am  a  cold-hearted 
woman ;  and  I  did  not  come  to  talk  of  my- 
self," she  said,  blushing  up.  "  I  came  to  talk 
to  you,  and  to  say.  Will  you  let  me  help  you 
to  choose  a  home,  where  you  may  be  inde- 
pendent and  free  f  and  will  you  let  me  lend 
you  enough  money  to  pay  your  rent  this 
year?  Tou  shall  pay  it  back  as  you  like 
and  when  you  will;"  and  she  held  out  a 
pocket-book.     "  This  is  a  hundred  pounds. 


You  can  have  as  much  more  if  you  will.  I 
scarcely  deserve  that  you  should  take  it 
from  me." 

"  How,  how  am  I  to  thank  you  f  But  do 
you  indeed  think  I  ought  to  leave  t"  falter- 
ed Angelica,  reluctant  and  shrinking  from 
such  a  desperate  measure,  although  a  few 
moments  ago  it  had  been  what  she  wished. 

"  Believe  me,  indeed  it  will  be  best  for  all 
our  sakes,"  said  Lady  Diana,  gravely.  "  I 
know  this  house  better  than  you  do.  I  have 
niade  up  my  mind  and  paid  my  price.  I  am 
content  to  be  discontented ;  surely  you  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  that." 

"Content  with  discontent?  no,  indeed," 
said  the  young  painter.  "  Why  should  any 
one  accept  such  a  fate  f  Perhaps  you  are 
waiting  for  something,"  she  added,  simply, 
looking  at  her  visitor,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  seemed  to  her  capable  of  interestiug 
and  of  being  herself  interested. 

"I  tell  you  this  is  my  fate,"  said  Lady 
Diana,  impatiently,  "  and  I  expect  nothing 
and  ask  nothing.  Count  de  Hqm  would 
have  married  me  for  my  money  at  Venice. 
Judith  was  very  angry  when  I  refused  him. 
She  can  not  understand — she  who  values 
money  and  position  so  much — ^how  a  woman 
placed  as  I  am,  lonely  and  insignificant,  can 
be  better  content  with  such  a  fate  as  mine 
than  she  herself  is  with  her  own  fortunes. 
She  can  not  forgive  a  refusaL  Gfood-night, 
you  poor  little  thing,"  said  Diana,  taking 
Angelica's  hand.  "  I  shall  like  to  come  and 
sit  to  you  in  your  new  painting-room,  and  I 
will  bring  my  Mend  Anne  Conway  to  you, 
and  while  you  stay  here  remember  that  Ju- 
dith has  a  right  to  be  first  in  her  own  so- 
ciety." 

"Yes,"  said  Angel,  "I  will  try.  I  fear 
you  have  made  me  too  happy ;  I  have  for- 
gotten my  own  position." 

Lady  Diana  looked  hard  at  Miss  Angel  as 
she  spoke.  "  You  might  remember  if  you 
chose  that  a  very  good  and  high  position 
may  be  yours — one  that  many  of  us  would 
not  refuse,"  she  said. 

Angel  blushed  up.  How  lovely  she  look- 
ed, aU  softened  by  tears  and  then  brighten- 
ed by  emotion! 

"  It  is  too  late,"  she  faltered.  "  That  1 
have  not  accepted ;  but  the  hundred  pounds 
I  will  take  gladly  from  yon,  if  you  will  never 
be  unkind  to  me  again." 

"  Here,  child ;  good-night !"  said  Lady  Di, 
kissing  her  shyly,  and  running  out  of  the 
room. 

Angelica  went  to  bed  somewhat  comfort- 
ed; but  all  night  long  strange  horrors  and 
dreams  haunted  her  comfortable  alcove — 
dreams  and  terrors  that  not  all  the  counter- 
panes and  eider-downs  could  keep  away.  She 
saw  Mr.  Reynolds  in  trouble,  and  some  one 
seemed  hiding  behind  one  of  the  pictures, 
and  then  came  a  scream,  and  she  awoke. 
She  herself  had  screamed,  but  there  was  no 
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one  to  hear  her.  She  was  thankftil  when 
morning  light  came,  and  Mrs.  Betty  with  a 
cup  of  chocolate.  Here  was  the  morning : 
was  every  thing  as  it  had  been  before  f 
But  notwithstanding  cock-crow  and  morn- 
ing light,  Lady  W.'s  coldness  continued;  if 
any  thing,  it  seemed  to  increase  and  to  be- 
come a  habit. 

Angelica's  portrait  was  not  yet  sent  home. 
She  had  begged  Mr.  Reynolds  to  keep  it  for 
her  until  she  moved  into  her  own  house.  It 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  studio  the  night 
of  the  supper,  and  carried  into  the  paint- 
ing-room, where  Marchi  used  to  work  upon 
his  master's  pictures.  The  next  morning, 
when  Mr.  Reynolds  walked  in,  as  usual,  the 
picture  had  been  replaced.  There  it  stood, 
facing  him  with  its  half-conscious,  half-un- 
conscious witcheries.  His  heart  sank  very 
much  when  he  walked  up  to  it,  and  for  an 
instant  he  felt  almost  inclined  with  his  long- 
stocked  brush  to  paint  the  whole  canvas 
over,  for  it  seemed  only  to  smUe  at  him  as 
Angelica  herself  had  done  three  nights  be- 
fore ;  but  painting  out  a  picture  could  make 
no  change  in  his  feelings  toward  her.  If 
feelings  could  be  so  easily  displaced,  the 
world  would  be  far  less  furnished  than  it  is 
at  present.  Painting  pictures  of  other  peo- 
ple would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  thought 
the  workman,  with  a  sigh.  Some  little  de- 
tails were  still  to  be  finished  upon  this  one 
— ^the  fur  on  the  cloak,  the  shadow  of  the 
throat — and  while  he  added  what  was  want- 
ing, the  man  became  a  painter  again. 

He  was  able  to  think  calmly,  and  to  make 
deliberate  resolutions.  Henceforth  he  would 
never  again  be  faithless  to  his  life's  true 
Interest.  This  had  been  an  extraordinary 
X)hase,  utterly  unexpected,  and  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  What  had  he  been  about  f  He 
was  a  "  working-man,"  as  old  Johnson  had 
called  him  one  day  in  Jest.  He  was  no  pro- 
fessed lover  or  squire  of  dames.  She  had 
been  rightj  as  regarded  him,  though  perhaps 
wrong  as  to  herself,  thought  the  painter, 
with  some  natural  bias;  and  for  one  mo- 
ment a  thought  of  her,  as  she  had  look- 
ed standing  there  by  the  easel,  smiling  in 
lier  shining  silks,  nearly  overcame  his  re- 
solve—a fancy  of  her  there,  among  them 
all,  cherished  and  tenderly  appreciated  and 

faithfully  loved The  brush  fell  idly  as 

he  painted  this  picture  with  other  things, 
more  fleeting  still  perhaps  than  his  olios 
and  ceras.  Fate  had  decided  otherwise.  He 
felt  certain  that  she  had  no  feeling  for  him. 
Without  it,  it  would  be  folly  for  her  to  mar- 
ry one  so  much  older,  so  little  suited.  Some- 
thing had  gone  out  the  night  before,  when 
the  house  had  been  lighted  so  brilliantly. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  now  how  easily 
this  blow  had  fallen.  He  was  very  sad,  very 
much  preoccupied,  but  he  felt  that,  on  the 
whole,  circumstances  had  fallen  out  better 


than  he  had  sometimes  expected,  less  well 
perhaps  than  he  had  hoped. 

For  some  little  time  past  all  his  future 
had  seemed  suddenly  illumined  by  new  in- 
terests and  by  a  new  light.  Now  nothing 
of  it  was  left.  It  was  extinguished,  that  was 
all.  No  ray  seemed  left,  absolutely  n6ne, 
and  he  saw  things  once  more  in  the  old  bald 
daylight. 

He  was  not  shaken  or  distressed,  but 
changed  somehow.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
the  Angelica  he  had  loved  had  died  the 
night  before,  and  as  if  he  had  now  to  learn 
to  live  again  without  her  And  thia  old 
stock  phrase  is  full  of  meaning  to  those 
souls  new  bom  again  and  again  into  this 
hackneyed  old  life  through  pain  and  secret 
pangs. 

It  is  not  for  any  one  to  say  how  far  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  deter- 
mination henceforth  to  rule  his  life,  not  to 
be  ruled  by  the  chances  of  it.  Such  things 
are  ordered  by  the  forces  of  each  individ- 
ual mature.  People  will  be  true  to  them- 
selves, whatever  part  they  may  determine 
upon ;  only  the  difference  is  that  some  try 
to  play  a  higher  part,  and  fail,  peihaps,  and 
are  ashamed,  and  others  try  for  a  smaller 
part,  and  succeed,  and  are  content. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  still  turning  over  these 
things  in  his  mind,  when  Miss  Reynolds,  the 
little  lady  in  the  dressing-gown  and  morn- 
ing wrapper,  peeped  into  the  roouL  She 
saw  her  brother  standing  there,  listless,  un- 
occupied. The  pennello  volatUef  so  rapid,  so 
assured  in  its  flash,  hung  idly  by  his  side, 
^e  could  see  his  face  reflected  in  the  look- 
ing-glass from  which  he  used  to  paint. 

A  very  strange  expression  of  pity  and  re- 
gret appeared  in  his  looks.  Were  tears  in 
his  placid  eyes  f  No,  that  was  not  so ;  for  he 
started  and  turned  quickly,  and  seeing  her, 
asked  in  his  usual  voice  what  she  wanted. 

**  1  Want  my  pocket-handkerchief  broth- 
er," said  Miss  Reynolds,  startled.  *'  1  forgot 
it  last  night."  And  then  she  took  courage, 
and  went  up  to  him  and  took  his  hand, 
paint-stock  and  all,  and  held  it  in  both  hers, 
and  looked  at  him  beneath  her  big  cap.  ^  I 
should  wish  you  happy,  brother,"  she  said. 
"  I  saw  a  certain  lady  in  tears  standing  in 
this  very  spot  a  few  hours  ago ;  at  least,  if 
not  here,  it  was  there  by  the  great  easel,  or 
— no  I  they  have  moved  it,  and  put  the  little 
one  in  its  place.  And  oh !  brother,  you  are 
still  a  young  man,  and  much  admired  by 
many ;  do  not  trifle  with  a  sweet  girl's  hap- 
piness, to  say  nothing  of  your  own.  Not  that 
any  one  can  Judge  for  you,  but  one  can't  help 
one's  hopes,  and  happiness  is  such  a  bless- 
ing, and  must  add  so  much  to  one's  life — at 
least,  so  I  should  imagine." 

«  Thank  you,  Frances,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds, 
both  touched  and  vexed  by  her  agitation, 
as  he  always  was.  "Thank  you,  my  dear; 
I  hope  we  shall  all  be  happy." 
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"  She  seemed  sadly  disturbed,''  said 
Bejnolds;  "  a  Uttle  bird--^' 

''  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  her  brother 
again,  patting  her  shoolder.  ''Leave  me 
now.  I  must  go  to  my  work,  or  I  shall  be 
sadly  disturbed.'' 

Miss  Beynolds  opened  her  month  to  say 
more,  but  her  courage  failed.  She  was  nev- 
er at  ease  with  her  brother,  and  yet  her  kind 
heart  yearned  toward  him,  and  she  longed 
to  say  something  to  comfort  him  in  his  ev- 
ident depression.  She  was  beginning  an- 
other allusion  to  an  old  adage  which  she 
thought  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  but  he  again  signed  to  her  to  stop, 
and  liarchi,  who  had  followed  her  into  the 
room,  now  announced  an  early  visitor.  Miss 
Beynolds,  suddenly  conscious  of  her  petti- 
coat and  dresBing  Jacket,  turned  and  fled. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

UXD  MAGHE  ALL'  MEIN  Wt^SCHEN  WAHB. 

The  sympathies  and  consolations  of  light, 
of  harmony,  of  work,  are  as  effectual  as  many 
a  form  of  words.  They  are  nMUnUom  of 
one  particular  manner  of  feeling  and  exprea- 
sion  for  another.  To  hungry,  naked,  and 
imprisoned  sonla  art  ministers  with  a  boun- 
tiful hand,  showB  them  a  way  of  escape 
(even  though  they  carry  their  charms  with 
them),  leads  silently,  pointing  into  a  still 
and  tranquil  worid  inclosed  within  our 
noise-bound  life,  where  true  and  false  exist, 
but  harassing  duty  and  conflicting  con- 
sciences are  not,  nor  remone,  nor  its  ter- 
rors, nor  sorrowful  disappointments.  A 
wrong  perspective  or  faulty  drawing  may 
be  a  crime  in  this  peaceful  land ;  renewed 
effort  ia  the  repentance  there  practiced. 
Angelica  was  never  more  grateful  to  her 
pursuit  than  now,  when  time  was  difficult 
on  her  hands.  The  house  was  not  to  be 
ready  for  three  weeks,  and  during  these  she 
must  needs  remain  in  Chariee  Street. 

She  tried  not  to  think  much,  but  the  sense 
of  estrangement  was  there  nevertheless — 
estrangement  finom  the  three  people  whose 
good  opinion  she  most  valued.  If  only  An- 
tonio would  .give  some  sign,  if  only  Mr. 
Beynolds  woudd  come,  if  only  Lady  W. 
would  be  her  own  kind  self^  how  sudden- 
ly eased  her  heavy  heart  would  be!  She 
painted  steadily,  rising  betimes  to  catch  the 
flist  gleam  of  the  sun  dawning  through  theT 
crowding  mists. 

Orders  came  in  from  one  side  and  another. 
A  message  from  the  Queen,  that  filled  her 
with  excitement,  was  transmitted  by  Lord 
Henry,  who  had  been  to  Windsor.  Lady 
W.'s- coldness  did  not  change;  she  scarcely 
congratulated  her,  she  seemed  utterly  un- 
concerned, and  gave  the  poor  child  many  a 
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pang  that  she  was  unconscious  of  eVer  hav- 
ing reaUy  deserved. 

Mr.  Beynolds  came  not ;  Antonio  came  not ; 
Lady  W.  was  as  much  absent  as  though  she 
were  gone  on  a  long  Journey.  Would  she 
ever  return?  Angelica  wondered.  Besides 
the  natural  separations  of  life,  of  circum- 
stance, there  is  also  one  great  difficulty  to 
be  surmounted.  It  is  that  of  moods  and 
mental  position.  Our  secret  Journeys  and 
flights  have  to  be  allowed  for  as  much  as 
those  open  departures  we  make  with  many 
farewells  and  luggage  and  tickets  and  noisy 
bustle.  There  waa  a  powdering  closet  on 
the  second  story  of  the  house  in  Charlea 
Street,  adjoining  Lady  IMana's  room.  It 
was  only  a  smidl  room,  divided  by  a  wall 
with  a  hole  in  it  and  a  sliding  panel  scooped 
to  the  neck.  On  one  side  stood  the  barber 
and  his  assistant,  to  the  other  came  the 
household  with  the  beads  that  needed  pow- 
dering; they  wouldboldly  pass  them  through 
the  aperture,  by  which  means  their  clothes 
were  preserved  fhmi  the  flying  clouds.  Lord 
W.  waa  standing  in  this  guillotine,  receiving 
a  last  touch  from  the  barber,  when  Angelica 
passed  the  open  door  one  morning  on  her 
way  to  the  nursery  up  stairs.  She  turned, 
hearing  herself  caUed. 

'< Is  that  Miss  Kauffinanf  I  can  not  see; 
pray  wait  one  minute ;"  and  in  a  minute  my 
lord  appeared  in  fiill  dress,  with  his  star 
and  his  smart  velvet  coat,  and  snowy  wig 
and  gleaming  buckles.  He  was  going  to 
court.  He  had  been  invited  to  dine  at  the 
royal  table.  Little  Judith  and  Charlotte 
and  Elizabeth  were  trotting  down  stairs  to 
see  him  before  his  start ;  before  they  came 
up,  Lord  W.  turned  to  Angelica,  and  in  a 
hurried  voice  said:  ''I  wanted  to  speak  to 
yon.  Dear  lady,  if  you  think  of  deciding 
upon  a  house,  will  you  make  use  of  my  se- 
curity f  would  you  let  me  advance  you  a 
hundred*  pounds  f  and  he  hastily  pulled 
some  notes  out  of  his  embroidered  pocket, 
and  tried  quickly  to  pass  them  into  her 
hand. 

Angelica  thanked  the  golden  little  bene- 
factor with  grateful  emotion.  "  Indeed,  I 
would  gladly  accept  your  kindness,"  she 
said,  openly,  ''but  Lady  Diana  has  lent  me 
some  money." 

She  would  have  said  more,  but  she  saw 
him  look  uneasy;  a  door  oxiened,  and  the 
figure  of  Lady  W.  appeared  upon  the  land- 
ing. **  What  are  you  plotting  f"  said  she : 
''I  seem  to  have  disturbed  you,"  and  sho 
flashed  a  quick,  penetrating  look  at  Angel- 
ica. 

^  My  lord  is  plotting  to  do  me  kindness 
and  to  give  me  help.  He  would  help  me 
pay  the  rent  of  the  house  I  have  engaged,." 
said  Angelica.  She  went  up  to  Lady  W. 
and  looked  at  her  with  a  great  sweetnessi 
''Indeed,  dear  lady,  you  would  have  little 
to  fear  if  none  but  such  as  I  were  i»  eour 
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spire  ftgftinst  you — I,  who  owe  bo  much,  so 
very  much,  to  your  goodness.'' 

"  Do  you  still  remember  that  f ''  said  Lady 
W.y  softened  by  the  very  charm  which  raised 
her  jealousy.  She  slowly  put  out  her  hand 
to  Angel,  who  held  it  for  a  minute  grate- 
fully in  her  own.  For  one  minute  the  two 
women  looked  hard  at  one  another,  when 
Lady  W.  suddenly  melted,  and  kissed  the 
young  painter  on  the  brow.  "  Take  this/' 
she  said,  "  for  my  sake,"  and  she  slipped  a 
ring  from  her  finger  on  to  Angelica's.  It 
was  a  little  cameo  set  in  brilliants,  which 
the  girl  wore  ever  after.  This  tacit  recon- 
ciliation greatly  softened  the  pain  of  part- 
ing to  the  younger  woman. 

As  she  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  the 
little  house  she  had  taken,  Angers  heart  beat 
tumultnously,  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  Here 
at  last  was  a  home.  Alter  her  many  wan- 
derings, her  long  Joumeyings  and  uncertain- 
ties, here  was  a  home.  Here  she  could  bring 
her  father — dear,  poor,  proud,  silly  papa! 
Here  she  could  work  in  peace,  Uto  her  life, 
and  be  beholden  to  none. 

The  woman-servant  Lady  W.  had  recom- 
mended was  standing  oourtesying  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  The  lamp  had  been  light- 
ed ;  it  was  a  Roman  three-beaked  lamp  that 
Angelica  had  found  in  some  old  shop,  and 
bought  after  much  hesitation.  A  fire  had 
been  lit  in  the  studio.  The  little  old  house 
stood  worm  and  welcoming,  with  an  inde- 
scribable sense  of  rest  about  it,  of  proprie- 
torship. 

No  bride  coming  to  her  new  happy  home 
for  the  first  time  could  have  felt  more  proud- 
ly excited  than  this  little,  impulsiye,  well- 
meaning,  foolish  creature,  who  had  by  sheer 
hard  work  and  spirited  determination  earn- 
ed a  right  to  this  paneled  nest.  There  was 
a  drawing-room  in  firont,  with  windows  into 
Golden  Square:  that  was  the  st«dio.  It 
led  into  her  bedroom,  beyond  which  came  a 
dressing-room.  On  the  second  floor  was  to 
be  her  father's  bedroom;  the  dining-room 
was  down  below,  with  windows  looking  to 
the  square,  and  wooden  cupboards  by  the 
fire-place.  Angelica,  to  her  surprise,  found 
a  beautiful  old  oak  cabinet  standing  in  the 
studio  when  she  entered  it  on  this  eventful 
evening.  She  eagerly  asked  itom  whom  it 
came.  Had  Lady  W.  graciously  sent  it  as 
a  sign  of  good-will  f  The  woman  could  tell 
her  nothing.  Some  men  had  brought  it  the 
day  before.  They  had  left  a  piece  of  paper 
with  Miss  Kauffnuin's  name.  She  had  put 
it  on  the  shelf. 

The  piece  of  paper  told  its  story,  although 
there  was  no  name  but  Angelica's  own  upon 
it.  But  how  well  she  knew  those  straight 
lines,  black  and  even,  although  here  and 
there  the  letters  seemed  to  tremble,  as  writ- 
ing might  do  that  was  seen  through  water. 
Antonio  had  not  quite  forgotten  her,  then ! 


he  was  not  quite  gone,  dear,  kind  old  An- 
tonio !  Angelica  went  up  and  kissed  the 
wooden  doors  that  seemed  to  speak  a  wel- 
come from  her  new-found,  faithful  old  friend. 
She  was  dancing  about  the  room  half  the 
evening,  straightening  her  few  possessions, 
pulling  out  canvases,  spreading  her  two  or 
three  mats  to  the  best  advantage.  Then 
she  began  to  write  to  her  father.  He  must 
delay  no  longer ;  his  house  was  ready ;  his 
child  was  longing  for  his  presence.  She 
sent  money  for  the  Journey ;  she  should  be 
miserable  until  she  had  seen  him  sitting 
there  just  opposite  by  the  fire.  He  must  not 
mind  dark  days  and  cold  biting  winds ;  he 
should  be  warmed  and  comforted  in  his. 
home  whatever  the  world  outside  might 

prove  to  be Then  she  told  him  how  the 

orders  were  coming  in  faster  than  she  could 
execute  them.  And  Antonio  had  sent  a 
beautiful  gift  that  made  the  whole  place 
splendid.  She  could  not  thank  him:  she 
knew  not  where  to  seek  him. 

As  she  wrote,  Angelica  looked  up,  hear- 
ing a  sound.  There  stood  Antonio  hunself, 
looking  thin  indeed,  gray,  more  bent  than 
usual,  but  kind,  smiling,  natural :  his  own 
gentlest  self.  His  affection  was  ready  to 
^ow  itself  by  bright  and  friendly  signs  that 
evening,  not  by  cross-grained  repiimonds 
and  doubts. 

These  happy  meetings  come  to  all  now 
and  then ;  unexpected,  unhoped  for. 

Angelica  cried  out  with  many  questions, 
welcomes,  explanations.  How  had  he  comet 
Was  he  hidden  inside  the  cabinet  f  she  ask- 
ed, with  a  laughing,  grateful  look. 

<<  I  am  very  glad  you  liked  it,"  said  Auto* 
nio,  smiling.  "I  thought  it  would  please 
you  when  I  saw  it  in  the  old  shop  aft 
Windsor." 

"  Kind  Tonio !"  said  AngeUca.  "  But"— 
and  she  hesitated.  ''How  could  youf  It 
must  have  cost — " 

Antonio  began  to  look  black,  and  scowled 
at  her  for  an  instant. 

**  You  think  so  much  of  the  cost  of  things, 
Angelica !  You  measure  your  gifts  by  their 
value.  Be  re-assured,  the  cabinet  was  a  bar^ 
gain,  and  I  have  plenty  of  money  just  now. 
I  am  painting  the  ceilings  of  a  royal  palace 
at  Frogmore,  and  if  you  will,  I  am  desired 
to  ask  you  to  undertake  one  of  the  rooms." 
**  1 1"  cried  Angelica.  ''  I  have  never  done 
any  thing  of  the  sort." 

''  Mrs.  Mary  Moser  is  engaged  upon  a  very 
pretty  set  of  panels,"  Zucchi  continued,  "and 
*they  would  be  glad  of  some  of  your  work  as 
welL  You  might  paint  allegories  to  your 
heart's  content,"  he  said,  smiling. 

^  You  are  a  magician,  Antonio  I"  cried  An- 
gelica, gayly,  leaning  back  on  her  chair  and 
looking  at  him  with  the  old  familiar  win- 
ning eyes.  **  Only  wait  till  my  father  comes, 
and  then  I  will  go  any  where,  do  any  thing. 
They  t^  me  I  am  to  paint  the  Queen  and 
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the  Princess  shortly  at  Windsor  Castle.  Is 
it  not  like  a  dream  to  be  at  home  onoe  more 
— ^to  have  a  real  house  with  doors  and  win- 
dows? to  be  sitting  here,  you  and  I,  on 
each  side  of  the  fire  f ' 

**  It  is  like  a  dream  to  see  yon  once  more 
at  ease  and  in  peace/'  said  Antonio,  be- 
tween his  teethy  ''and  to  find  that  your  head 
is  not  qoite  turned  by  yonr  flatterers,  since 
yon  can  look  pleased  to  welcome  an  old 
plain-spoken  friend  in  a  shabby  coat.'' 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  evenings  An- 
gelica ever  spent  in  all  her  life.  The  ease 
and  liberty  seemed  delightftil,  after  the  re- 
straint of  the  house  in  Charles  Street.  An- 
tonio's presence  was  happiness,  too ;  he  was 
in  his  best  and  most  sympathetic  mood ;  he 
had  returned  to  her.  If^o  thought  of  what 
might  or  what  might  not  be  came  to  disturb 
her.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  in  her  thoughts — 
that  other  firiend,  so  tranquil,  reliable— sure- 
ly she  need  never  feel  a  doubt  about  him. 
Was  she  right?  Is  it  so?  Are  calm  rip- 
ples and  placid  silence  the  proofs  of  deep- 
est waters  ?  Antonio  after  some  time  re- 
membered to  explain  his  appearance.  He 
had  heard  from  M.  Cipriani  that  she  was 
coming.  He  said  the  news  had  filled  him 
with  happiness.  Then  he  smiled,  and  add- 
ed that  he  had  not  come  up  from  Wind- 
sor inside  the  cabinet,  but  on  the  carrier's 
cart. 

Angelica  asked  him,  with  some  curiosity, 
where  he  had  been  living  aU  this  time.  An- 
tonio told  her  that  he  had  been  staying 
with  some  good  fiienda  at  Eton.  "My 
friend  is  a  kind  old  man,  with  six  daugh- 
ters," said  Zucohi.  ''He  is  the  drawing- 
master,  and  lives  in  the  c<Alege.  The  young 
ladies  are  charming.  They  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  receive  you,  if  yon  should  be 
sent  for  to  work  at  the  Caatle ;  they  would 
make  you  very  welcome." 

"Six  young  ladies !"  cried  Angelica:  "  take 
care,  take  care,  Antonio." 

Antonio  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "A 
painted  trellis  would  be  out  of  place,"  he 
said,  suddenly,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  "in 
this  smoky  city ;  but  I  will  paint  you  a  trel- 
lis, if  you  like." 

"  Tes,"  said  Angelica, "  and  paint  me  a  lit- 
tle blue  sky,  Antonio,  and  a  bird,  and  some 
scent  of  orange  flowers."  So  they  went  on 
talking,  and  the  warm  happy  hours  passed. 
Then  a  clock  began  to  strike  slowly. 

"Is  that  twelve?"  said  Miss  AngeL 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Antonio.  Neither 
of  them  cared  to  shorten  this  peaceful  meet- 
ing, snatched  out  of  the  cold  and  darkness 
and  noise  and  racket  all  roundabout,  and 
belonging  to  their  friendship.  But  as  the 
clock  finished  striking,  Antonio's  heart  be- 
gan to  sink,  and  he  felt  somehow  that  the 
happy  evening  was  over.  And  the  Kauf- 
man too  sat  looking  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire,  of  which  while  they  talked,  by  some 


chance,  one  half  had  gone  out  and  turned 
to  blackness,  while  the  other  still  burned 
ruddy. 

"  Look  there !"  said  Angelica : "  how  oddly 
the  fire  bums !"  Antonio  poked  it  with  his 
foot. 

"  You  know  the  superstition,"  he  answer- 
ed ;  "  they  were  speaking  of  it  at  Dr.  Starr's 
only  a  day  or  two  ago.  It  means,  so  they 
say,  that  two  people  who  love  each  other 
are  about  to  be  parted;"  and  he  looked  at 
Angelica  as  he  spoke.  She  was  playing 
with  her  wristlets ;  a  little  flush  was  in  her 
cheeks. 

"Antonio,"  she  said,  "do  you  think  that 
people  who  are  parted  once  can  meet 
again?" 

"That  depends  very  much  upon  fortune's 
favors,  and  still  more  upon  their  own  wish- 
es," said  Antonio,  dryly.  "Chance  gives 
you  a  sight  of  people,  but  you  have  your- 
self to  make  one  in  the  meeting."  And 
then  his  voice  softened.  "  We  have  met  to- 
night, Angelica,  and  have  been  very  happy. 
Perhaps  next  time  I  see  you  some  lord  will 
be  here,  with  his  coach  and  six,  and  you 
will  not  have  so  much  time  to  give  mo." 

"Time  is  nothing  at  all  in  friendship; 
you  can't  measure  things  by  time,"  said 
Miss  Angel.  "  There  is  no  lord  in  question, 
Antonio.  But  shall  I  tell  you  all  ?  There 
ia  some  one  I  often  think  of." 

"  Some  one  who  loves  you  ?"  Antonio  ask- 
ed, in  a  dry  voice.  He  was  standing  up  and 
preparing  to  go.  "  Can  he  keep  you,  Angel- 
ica? Has  he  got  plenty  of  money  ?  Is  he 
highly  esteemed  at  court  ?  Has  he  servants 
in  proper  liveries  ?" 

"How  can  you  speak  in  that  unkind 
way  ?"  she  cried.  "  I  open  my  heart  to  you, 
and  this  is  how  you  answer  me." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Antonio ;  "  I  was  only 
talking  as  all  your  other  friends  will  talk. 
For  myself  I  say,  if  you  love  any  one  from 
yonr  heart,  were  he  as  rich  as  Croesus,  mar- 
ry him.  Ask  no  one's  advice,  and  make  no 
more  difficulties." 

"  He  is  not  as  rich  as  Croesus.  I  did  not 
know  I  loved  him  when  he  spoke  to  me," 
said  Angel,  penitent  without  much  cause. 
"  But  when  you  spoke  just  now  about  friends 
meeting,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  him, 
and  wondering  if  it  might  ever  come  about. 
I  think,  Antonio,  if  he  spoke  to  me  again — 
He  is  older  than  I  am.  I  can  trust  him  and 
look  to  him." 

"  Is  it  that  lord  I  saw  in  the  box  at  the 
play  f '  asked  Antonio. 

"  It  is  no  lord,"  Angelica  repeated,  very 
much  agitated.  "  It  is  a  worker  like  our- 
selves.   It  is  Mr.  Reynolds,  Antonio." 

"  What !  the  deaf  man  ?"  said  the  younger 
painter. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  cared  about 
my  interest,"  said  Miss  Angel,  hurt  by  his 
tone  and  change  of  manner;   "but  I  see 
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yoa  are  incUfferenty  tliat  you  have  not  one 
tfaonglit  to  give  to  me." 

"  You  see  very  wrongly/'  the  other  an- 
swered. "I  could  even  approve  of  your 
marriage  if  you  cared  for  the  proposed  hifs- 
band.  But  that  you  do  not,  Angelica.  Good- 
night I"    And  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THROUGH  WINTER-TmE  TO  SPfilNO. 

While  Antonio  was  walking  home  through 
the  black  midnight  streets,  while  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds was  sitting  in  his  own  studio  composing 
an  article  for  the  Bambler  (the  studio  was  still 
haunted  by  some  paling  ghost  of  Miss  Angel), 
while  the  painter  had  been  quietly  making 
up  his  mind  to  abandon  tlie  siege  of  the  dif- 
ficult fortress  he  had  incautioufidy  attacked, 
the  fortress  itself  was  secretly  preparing  to 
eiirrender,  for  it  was  built  upon  the  sandy 
foundation  of  impulse,  of  youthful,  aident 
imagination. 

With  all  her  faults,  as  I  have  said,  Angel* 
ica  was  a  genuine  woman,  incapable  of  de- 
ceiving any  one,  unless,  indeed,  she  herself 
were  deceived,  and  whatever  she  might  re- 
alize now,  she  had  at  the  time  truly  felt 
that  gratified  vanity  was  no  return  for  true 
feeling.  Misunderstandings  are  far  more 
difficult  thihgs  than  people  imagine  in  love 
or  in  friendship.  Some  instinct  protects 
travelers  in  that  strange  country  where  all 
is  instinct,  and  if  they  disagree,  it  is  that 
from  some  secret  reason  they  do  not  belong 
to  each  other,  for  quarrels  are  nothing  to 
those  who  are  united  in  heart. 

If  Mr.  Reynolds  spoke  to  her  again,  would 
she  give  him  a  different  answer  f  "  Perhaps 
I  might  graciously  be  pleased  to  allow  that 
I  was  less  indifferent  than  I  had  once  ap- 
peared to  be,"  she  thought ;  and  she  tossed 
back  her  curl  and  opened  wide  her  eyes,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock, 
and  time  for  bed. 

Antonio  came  next  nfotning  before  Angel 
Was  up.  He  was  used  to  workmen,  and  to 
hurrying  their  reluctant  hammers  and  whit- 
ening pails.  He  took  upon  himself  to  dis- 
miss two  or  three  on  the  spot,  feeling  sure 
that  Angelica's  little  store  would  be  soon 
expended  if  she  gave  orders  on  the  same 
scale  as  Lady  W.,  who  had  sent  in  this  army 
in  all  kindness  and  inexperience.  Zucchl 
himself  acted  as  chief  artificer  and  foreman ; 
the  men,  seeing  him  take  his  place  so  natu- 
rally, imagined  that  he  \ras  the  owner  of 
the  house,  and  obeyed  his  orders.  When 
Miss  Angel  appeared  in  her  wrapping  gown 
and  cap,  she  found  that  Antonio  had  accom- 
plished wonders  in  a  hard  morning's  work, 
that  every  thing  was  in  order  in  the  studio. 
The  Princess,  followed  by  the  Whole  court, 
might  come  when  she  would. 


"I  hope  you  foigive  me  for  interfering," 
said  Zuochi.  "Yon  must  remember  how 
quickly  money  goes  in  this  countiy,  and 
that  one  man's  day  here  costs  three  times 
as  much  as  with  us." 

"The  days  are  much  shorter  and  blacker 
here  than  with  us,"  said  Angelica.  "They 
ought  to  be  cheap  enough.  How  good  of 
you,  Tonio,  to  come  to  my  help!  What 
shall  you  want  for  your  day's  work  f  See 
here,"  she  said,  running  into  her  room,  and 
coming  out  again  with  Lady  Diana's  pocket- 
book.  "  I  have  saved  £80,  and  Lady  Diana 
has  lent  £100  for  my  rent.  I  am  to  get  £15 
for  three  fiins  I  am  painting,  to-monow." 

"Do  you  mean  that  this  is  aU  you  have 
got  to  leickon  on  f  "  cried  Zncchi.  "  I  thought 
those  rich  had  loadM  you  with  their  miser^ 
able  favors.  Is  this  their  dole  in  return  for 
what  you  have  dobe  for  l^em  f  You  wiU  be 
starving  in  a  month  or  two  if  you  go  on  at 
this  rate,  my  poor  child :  where  is  your  fa- 
ther, that  old  mummy  f  Why  does  he  not 
come  to  take  care  of  you  f"  he  said,  veiy 
much  agitated. 

Antonio,  brought  up  in  the  severe  order 
of  poverty,  had  an  exaggerated  horror  of 
want  and  of  debt,  as  he  had  of  Angelica's 
incapacity.  AngeUoa  was  perfcAstly  justt- 
fled  under  the  circumstances  in  doing  as  she 
had  done ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Antonio's 
cranky  anxieties  saved  her  money,  labor, 
and  many  a  consequent  worry  by  his  help 
Just  at  this  time. 

He  used  to  come  for  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing and  for  an  hour  in  the  ev^iing.  Angel- 
ica was  not  always  there ;  but  on  her  return 
she  was  sure  to  find  some  trace  of  Ids  pres- 
ence, and  of  the  Industxy  of  the  trembling 
hands.  From  the  very  first  so  many  people 
came  to  Angelica's  studio  that  his  presence 
was  little  remarked  upon.  The  Lord  Essex 
of  those  days  was  her  great  friend  and  pa- 
tron, so  was  Lord  Henry  Belmore,  not  to  be 
rebuffed,  and  Lord  W.  would  fdso  hurry  in 
and  out  occasionally ;  M.  Fnseli  came  many 
times ;  Mr.  Boydell  and  his  brother,  the  ar- 
tistic alderman,  were  entirely  captivated 
With  the  young  artist;  and  so,  indeed,  were 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

All  that  Winter  the  little  house  had  been 
alive  with  voices  and  footsteps  and  greet- 
ings and  exclamations  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration from  friends,  lovers,  patrons,  and  ad- 
mirers of  both  sexes.  In  the  engrossment 
of  settling  down,  of  feeling  her  own  success 
and  importance,  Angelica  thought  leas  of 
Mr.  Reynolds  than  ^e  did  later,  when  the 
first  excitement  of  this  new  ^ay  of  living 
had  somewhat  palled  upon  her.  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  this  cold  foggy  life  was 
to  be  so  full  of  vibrating  emotion  and  of  ro- 
mance f  Rome,  with  all  her  wonders,  had 
contained  far  more  commonplace  experi- 
ences than  this  black  and  vapor-haunted 
city.    Lady  Diana  came  often  at  first,  then 
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mpxe  imrely,  for  she  looked  on  with  doabt- 
.  fill  approbatioii  at  Mlaa  AngeFs  experiences. 
Lady  W.  also  eame.  She  seemed  to  have 
ibrgiven  Angelica.  Angel,  standing  in  the 
deep  windows  of  her  stadio,  conld  see  her 
torches  flaring  up  the  street  as  the  lady 
traveled  homeward  in  her  chair.  As  the 
lights  wonld  disappear  into  the  fog,  Angel 
wonld  ask  herself  if  she  was  indeed  the  lit- 
tle girl  of  a  year  ago  who  had  stood  eating 
grapes  and  lookiog  over  the  Bialto.  The 
xemembranoe  of  it  sometimes  came  over  her 
BO  vividly  that  she  seemed  to  breathe  the 
air,  to  hear  the  voices,  the  somid  of  the  foet 
trailing  upon  the  bridge.  Znochi's  voice  did 
not  Jar  upon  these  reooUeotums,  although  he 
sent  them  flying. 

All  that  winter  Angelica  was  too  busy, 
too  engrossed,  to  look  back  often ;  the  pres- 
ent was  all  in  aU.  She  rarely  met  Mr.  Beyn- 
olds;  but  when  she  did  come  across  him 
he  seemed  to  avoid  her,  she  thought;  and 
just  at  this  time  she  was  content  that  it 
^onld  be  so,  and  glad  of  the  postponement. 
That  all  would  come  right  she  never  ques- 
tioned ;  of  her  power  to  call  any  body  to 
her  feet  she  scarcely  doubted.  ^'  I  can  look 
at  people,'^  she  once  told  Antonio,  half  in 
Jest  and  half  in  earnest,  ''and  miUce  them 
turn  pale  and  do  any  thing  I  wish ;  but  I 
don't,  Antonio.  I  could  make  you  much 
kinder  if  I  tried.  But  I  am  used  to  your 
scoldings." 

Antonio  left  the  room,  banging  the  door. 

80  time  and  sitters  and  days  passed  by  in 
turn,  the  house  in  Qolden  Square  prospered 
and  flourished,  and  Angelica  was  delighted 
with  her  own  triumphs  and  successes,  and 
the  time  drew  near  for  old  Kauffinan's  ar- 
rival. 

The  Princess  of  Brunswick  had  given  so 
flattering  an  account  of  the  young  painter 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  mother  of 
the  King,  sent  a  message  to  say  that  she 
was  coming  to  visit  Angelica  in  her  studio. 
''  Such  an  honor  was  never  paid  to  any  oth- 
er painter,"  writes  Angelica  to  her  trans- 
ported old  father.  He  read  the  letter  to  his 
sister,  the  burner's  widow,  to  the  dairy- 
maid, to  the  eva6  after  mass,  to  the  goat- 
herd, to  the  very  goats  upon  the  mountain 
slope.  The  whole  valley  pari;icipated  in 
the  Eauflman's  distant  honors  and  glories. 
They  urged  him  to  lose  no  time,  to  start 
off  immediately  to  the  golden  scene  of  his 
daughter's  triumph.  "  In  London,  that  great 
f  city,  the  applause,"  says  Rossi,  "  was  uni- 
versaL  The  public  papers  contained  verses 
in  different  liuiguages  written  in  her  praise.". 

It  required  no  little  courage  and  dogged 
opposition  on  Antonio's  part  to  continue  his 
system  of  detraction  and  plain  speaking,  as 
he  called  it.  One  can  never  account  for  the 
curious  phases  of  people's  minds.  To  him 
Angelica  was  an  inadequate  genius ;  but  a 
more  complete  woman  perhii|is  than  any 


other  he  had  ever  known ;  more  complete 
in  her  feminine  power  than  all  the  six  Misses 
Statx  at  Windsor  put  together;  than  the 
Princess  of  Brunswick  in  her  velvet  man- 
tles ;  than  Lady  W.  with  all  her  beauty,  her 
gentle  affections,  and  cultivated  vapors. 

Sometimes  Antonio  coming  in  would  fi^d 
the  young  painter  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
admirerH.  Not  un£requently  she  would  be 
talking  nonsense  in  a  high^  ecstatic  voice. 
''Yes!"  she  would  say,  "I  will  confess  to 
you  aU  that  it  has  been  a  something  beyond 
me  that  has  ever  driven  me  onward  th)K>ugh 
life,  seeking  for  the  most  beautiful  and  ideal 
representation  of  the  truth.  That  is  why  I 
try  to  give  some  deep  allegorical  meaning 
to  all  that  I  depict.  If  I  have  painted  this 
picture  of  my  friend,  Mary  Moser,  as  'Pru- 
dence sacrificing  to  Duty  md  enchaining 
the  Wings  of  Cupid,'  it  is  because  I  have 
felt  that  in  the  most  commonplace  fonu  and 
feature"  (here  there  was  a  little  suppressed 
titter  in  the  circle,  which  Angel  did  not  no- 
tice-^M.  Fnseli  alone  frowned  and  looked  an- 
noyed) "  there  is  often  a  moral,  a  suggestion, 
tu  beyond  the  passing  moment,  and  to  that 
we  must  cling  if  we  would  not  utterly  wea- 
ry and  sicken  of  the  doll  disappointments 
and  realities  of  life."  She  started  up  as  she 
spoke,  a  slim  prophetess  in  a  white  fall- 
ing dress,  pointing  to  the  picture  she  had 
Jiut  completed.  Some  classical  recess  in  the 
wall  Just  behind  made  an  arch  above  her 
head.  It  was  an  April  evening ;  the  window 
was  open;  the  dusk  was  creeping  in.  A 
great  vase  of  spring  flowers  stood  on  a  ta- 
ble by  her  side. 

"I  do  not  comprehend,"  said  Antonio,  in 
his  slow  English,  "  why  an  allegory  should 
be  of  more  value  to  the  world  thiMi  a  truth. 
I  should  have  imagined  until  now  that  a 
good  likeness,  carefully  painted,  is  what 
one  wishes  for  in  remembrance  of  a  friend, 
not  a  classical  allusion  to  something  else 
which  does  not  concern  any  body  in  par- 
ticular." 

Miss  Angel  blushed  up.  Some  secret  con- 
science warned  her  that  she  had  been  mak- 
ing a  display,  but  why  was  Antonio  to  lect- 
ure her  in  public  f  She  said  nothing,  but 
she  showed  by  her  manner  that  she  was  dis- 
pleased. 

Contradiction  from  Zucohi  always  roused 
the  secret  gypsy  in  Angelica's  character. 
True  friends  are  sorts  of  magnifying-glasses. 
Antonio  was  a  true  friend,  and  saw  her  per- 
haps as  she  really  was,  with  some  slight  ex- 
^geration. 

As  for  Angelica,  for  Antonio  alone,  per- 
haps, she  was  but  herself— no  wonder  such 
as  all  these  people  would  have  declared  her 
to  be,  no  mighty  mistress  of  her  art,  but  a 
sweet  and  impulsive-hearted  girl  whose  arch 
bright  looks,  half  saucy,  half  appealing, 
went  straight  to  his  heart,  whose  constant 
self-denying  work  and  application  he  knew 
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how  to  appreciate.  Perhaps  she  pnrsned 
her  way  too  triumphantly ;  perhaps  if  her 
pictures  had  cost  her  more,  they  might  have 
been  better  worth  the  sweet  lifetime  she 
had  given  to  them,  the  hours  of  youth,  of 
gayety,  and  natural  amusement  and  inter- 
est, sacrificed  to  these  smiling  ladies  yaguely 
waving  their  arms  or  reclining  upon  impos- 
sible banks.  He  praised  her  coloring,  and 
Angel's  cheeks  would  bum  in  answer.  Her 
sentiment  was  charming,  but  her  drawing 
was  absurd,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
her  so. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

▲  GAME  OF  CARDS. 

A  GREAT  many  things  exist  that  it  is  use- 
less to  close  one's  eyes  upon,  and  yet  the  very 
wants  and  disappointments  and  ineffectu^ 
efforts  may  themselves  be  a  sort  of  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  the  things  to  which  we 
can  not  quite  reach,  the  duty  we  can  not 
quite  fulfill.  Is  life  a  science  f  Are  we  all 
phUosophers  with  instincts  which  set  us  to 
work  upon  its  awful  problems  t 

Angel  was  not  philosophizing  just  now. 
She  had  not  written  her  little  fly-leaves  of 
late,  or  sat  pondering  her  simple  articles  of 
faith.  I  do  not  think  she  was  living  with 
her  best  self  all  these  months.  A  new  phase 
had  come  over  her;  it  is  one  which  people 
decry,  but  to  me  it  has  always  seemed  a  sort 
of  game,  no  better  nor  worse  than  any  other 
— ^the  great  game  of  the  London  world  and 
its  odd  interests  and  superstitions.  From 
being  a  spectator  you  are  insensibly  absorb- 
ed in  the  performance.  You  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  points,  the  tricks,  the  turns 
of  it — ^the  value  of  this  trump  card  played 
against  that  one;  Two  for  a  queen,  three 
for  a  king,  and  knaves  and  diamonds  liave 
their  value  too,  and  you  unconsciously  sort 
your  hand  and  play  your  card,  and  find  your- 
self one  day  deeply  excited  by  this  lively 
living  whist-marking,  dealing  out,  bidding. 
It  is  but  a  game,  and  one  day  the  humblest 
player  may  throw  down  his  cards  with  a 
weary  shrug.  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
greater  harm  than  in  any  other  pursuit  im- 
til  the  day  comes  when  men  give  their  hon- 
or and  women  stake  their  hearts^  truth, 
their  children's  happiness,  the  peace  of  their 
homes.  Angelica  was  in  danger,  staking 
her  poor  little  heart.  She  was  fascinated, 
bewildered,  by  M.  De  Horn,  by  his  mysteri- 
ous silence,  his  handsome  expressive  looks, 
his  vague  significance.  She  knew  nothing 
of  him,  but  she  was  very  much  impressed. 
It  is  a  pity  that  moods  should  come  to  sep- 
arate and  to  divide  people. 

Miss  Angel  was  not  in  love  with  any  body, 
as  I  have  said.  She  thought  more  of  Mr. 
Heynolds  at  that  time  than  of  any  other  per- 
son.    If  Mr.  Reynolds  had  come  back,  she 


would  have  accepted  him.  She  always 
turned  to  her  remembrance  of  him  with 
gratitude  and  confidence,  and  somehow  her 
conscience  approved  and  Antonio  approved, 
but  Mr.  Reynolds  himself  seemed  to  avoid 
her. 

His  reserve  gave  her  some  concern,  but 
she  trusted  to  Miss  Reynolds  to  remove  it. 
Although  Mr.  Reynolds  absented  himself^ 
Miss  Reynolds  was  her  constant  visitor,  and 
irom  her  the  young  painter  used  to  hear  of 
his  doings,  of  the  work  he  was  engaged  upon, 
of  the  people  he  lived  with* 

Lord  Charlemont  had  proposed  him  for 
the  Dilettante;  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Manchester  was  sitting  to  him;  so  was  Nel- 
ly O'Brien,  whose  bright  eyes  still  meet  our 
admiring  glances;  he  was  as  constant  as 
ever  to  his  club ;  he  worked  perhaps  harder 
than  usuaL  "  And  yet  something  is  amiss," 
said  Miss  Reynolds,  hesitating.  ''Perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  what  it  is  t"  she  asked  one 
day,  with  one  of  her  half- reluctant  im- 
pulses. They  were  sitting  side  by  side  in 
Mr.  Reynolds's  big  coach,  which  had  Just 
then  stopped  at  Dr.  Bumey's  door  in  Po- 
land Street. 

More  than  once  the  big  primrose  coach 
conveyed  Angelica  to  Dr.  Bumey's  musical 
parties.  On  this  occasion,  in  an  interval  of 
Piozzl's  singing,  Miss  Reynolds  returned  to 
the  discussion. 

"  He  is  not  himself,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
anxiously.  ''  I  have  never  seen  my  brother 
so  dull,  so  depressed  in  manner." 

**  I  think  he  has  forgotten  me  altogether," 
said  Miss  AngeL  ''The  other  evening  at 
the  mask,  when  I  would  have  spoken  to 
him — ^I  had  sent  away  a  couple  of  my  Mends 
on  purpose  to  have  a  quiet  talk — ^he  would 
not  come  near  me ;  he  merely  said, '  Are  you 
ei^oying  the  scene,  my  dear  young  lady? 
Do  not  let  me  be  the  means  of  dispersing 
your  attendant  knights,'  and  passed  on. 
Tell  me,  what  does  it  mean?"  cried  Miss 
Angel,  suddenly,  and  she  seized  Miss  Reyn- 
olds's mitten  in  her  quick  hand.  "Is  he 
displeased  with  met  is  there  any  thing 
amiss  f  It  is  hard  to  be  estranged  fiom 
those  whose  affection  one  values."  Angel's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke ;  her  fan 
slipped  to  the  ground.  Some  one  sprang 
forward  to  pick  it  up — a  stately -looking 
persou  in  mourning  garb.  It  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  had  lately  appeared  in 
London  society.  Count  de  Horn,  whose  ac- 
quaintance she  had  first  made  at  Venice. 
Angelica  took  the  fan  &om  him  with  a  pret- 
ty little  tnoue,  and  let  him  kiss  her  hand 
as  he  returned  it  and  departed  with  one 
more  bow.  She  hastily  wiped  her  teara 
away  behind  its  sheltering  Cupids.  She 
was  not  sorry  that  Miss  Reynolds  should  see 
she  was  not  without  adorers  still,  although 
Mr.  Reynolds  chose  to  absent  hixaself  ^ 
such  long  weeks  together.    She  was  sor- 
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prised,  when  she  looked  up,  to  see  some  ex- 
pTession  of  difiapprobation  in  Miss  Beyn- 
oldB^s  face ;  her  eyebrows  were  working,  her 
little  ronnd  bntt^m  mouth  was  quivering. 

'<  What  is  it,  my  dear  lady  f  said  Angel- 
ica.   "  Are  yon  vexed  t  are  yon — ** 

**  Oh !  it  is  not  I,  dear  child,  whose  opin- 
ion matters,''  said  Miss  Reynolds,  looking 
abont,  perplexed;  ''nor  does  my  brother's, 
for  the  matter  of  that;  and  indeed  it  was  I 
who  said  it,  and  he  only  replied, '  Poor  child ! 
she  is  not  nsed  to  onr  English  ways.'  Bat 
yon  must  have  remarked  that  he  U  fastid- 
ious about  ladies^  behavior — he  puts  me  in 
mind  of  my  father  in  that ;  and  if  he  ob- 
jects to  the  persons  who  pay  yon  court,  dear 
child,"  said  Miss  Reynolds,  tenderly,  taking 
Angel's  hand  in  hers,  ''has  he  not  a  good 
reason — one  that  you  can  not  resent  f" 

Miss  Angel  blushed  up.  "  Dear  Miss  Reyn- 
olds— ''  she  began. 

Miss  Reynolds  colored  in  her  turn,  and 
went  on,  unheeding.  "People  say  that  my 
brother  is  not  the  first  to  have  some  reason 
to  complain.  You  do  not  mean— you  do 
not  realize —  Oh,  my  dear,  forgive  an  old 
woman  who  has  long,  long  since  passed  be- 
yond such  things,  but  who  can  still  remem- 
ber, and  who,  if  she  speaks  hardly,  only 
wishes  you  well  fix>m  her  very  heart.  You 
•an  worthy  even  of  his  affection,  and  his 
sadness  cuts  me  to  the  quick." 

Angelica  did  not  answer. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BE  THB  FIRS  ASHES. 

Some  odd  phase  had  come  over  the  girl. 
A  week  ago  I  believe  she  would  have  turn- 
ed away  firom  such  words,  preoecupied, 
perhaps,  or  amused,  or  offended.  Now  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  for  the  first  time 
faced  the  9enau»M89  of  life  as  it  passed; 
realized  the  iaet  that  people  could  suffer 
from  her  light  indifference;  suddenly  un- 
derstood that  slight  and  indeterminate  aa 
most  events  are,  they  are,  after  all,  our  lives, 
and  we  have  nothing  else  to  live  with. 

She  had  played  with  other  people's  hap- 
piness of  late.  She  had  had  real  happiness 
and  inflicted  real  pain.  She  had  received  a 
lesson  from  Mr.  Reynolds  that  she  scarcely 
deserved  firom  him,  although  it  might  per- 
haps have  applied  more  truly  to  her  rela- 
tions with  Zucohi,  with  poor  Fuseli,  about 
whom  her  conscience  did  not  acquit  her. 
Mr.  Dance,  too,  had  reproached  her.  She 
would  forget  it  all  if  she  could.  Why  could 
she  not  forget  it  f  Were  they  all  speaking 
the  truth  f  Was  it  indeed  an  unpardonable 
crime  to  be  pleased  and  interested  and  hap- 
py in  the  society  of  more  than  one  person  f  . 

As  thoughts  run  on  indeterminately  with- 
out words  or  sense,  they  turn  into  moods. 


into  phases  of  mind.  All  the  next  day  An- 
gelica came  and  went  about  her  work  with 
the  impression  upon  her  of  her  conversation 
with  Miss  Reynolds.  Coming  in  from  a  short 
walk,  she  found  her  old  maid-servant  stand- 
ing in  the  passage ;  she  was  holding  a  great 
bunch  of  roses  in  her  hand.  They  had  just 
come  fh>m  Leicester  Fields,  with  a  note  from 
Miss  Reynolds. 

"My  brother  sends  you  these  from  his 
garden  at  Richmond;  he  hopes  to  do  him- 
self the  honor  of  calling  upon  you  to-day. 
Shall  you  be  at  home  at  about  five  o'clock  f 
Your  ever  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
servant,  F.  R." 

All  that  morning  Angel  had  been  some- 
what tired.  Her  painting  had  not  satisfied 
her.  Lady  Diana  had  come,  and,  finding 
Count  de  Horn  in  the  studio,  had  gone  away 
almost  immediately,  with  marked  coldness 
in  her  manner. 

Angelica  began  to  long  for  a  little  of  the 
placid  sunshine  of  old  days.  The  roses  and 
the  straggling  sunbeam  wandering  up  the 
old  staircase  canied  her  right  away. 

The  count's  manner  had  vexed  her,  she 
could  hardly  tell  why.  She  felt  instinct- 
ively that  Mr.  Reynolds  would  not  have 
approved.  It  was  not  familiarity;  it  was 
uneasiness,  some  want  of  bearing.  How  dif- 
ferent his  affected  courtliness  was  from  Mr. 
Reynolds's  simple  courtesy! 

She  put  the  roses  carefully  in  water. 
They  had  given  her  a  sense  of  rest ;  their 
fragrance  filled  the  room  as  she  sat  down  to 
her  painting,  and  worked  on  imdistnrbed  by 
outward  things ;  but  that  day  her  hand  trem- 
bled as  Zucchi's  did.'  The  canvas  seemed 
to  dazzle  before  her ;  some  strange  tumult 
had  taken  possession  of  the  young  painter. 
She  was  engaged  upon  a  pretty  and  delicate 
medallion — some  Venus,  some  Cupid,  reclin- 
ing in  balmy  gardens,  very  far  from  Golden 
Square  and  fh>m  its  work-a-day  inhabitants. 
To  our  excited  Angelica  the  lights  seemed 
flashing  from  the  picture.  The  Cupid's 
eyes  seemed  to  meet  hers.  She  felt  almost 
frightened  at  last,  and  turned  away  with  an 
impatient  movement,  as  the  tall  doors  open 
wide,  and  with  the  quiet  swinging  step  and 
dignity  that  are  peculiar  to  1dm,  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds walks  into  the  room. 

For  a  minute  Miss  Angel,  usually  so  out- 
coming,  was  silent  and  embarrassed.  He 
was  calm  and  friendly;  greeted  her  some- 
what shyly.  She  saw  him  presently  glance 
at  the  flowers.  "  Thank  you  for  sending  ^ 
them,"  said  she.  "  You  know  my  love  for  ' 
roses.    These  have  come  out  early." 

"Some  roses  we  know  bloom  in  Novem- 
ber," said  the  painter,  with  a  little  bow  to 
the  November  rose  now  quivering  before 
him. 

Angelica  looked  up  somewhat  wistfully. 
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She  ooold  not  face  thoae  aiudoiu,  bland 
glances.  Something — ^whatTraeitf^-inhiB 
calm  Buperiority  seemed  to  laacinate  her 
-will,  to  compel  her  willing  service.  To  this 
impetnons,  impressionable,  fantastical  yonng 
penon  it  seemed  as  if  his  Jndgment  and  ten- 
der consideration  might  be  tihe  calm  haven 
for  which  she  longed.  Poor  little  thing  I  she 
suddenly  so  tired  of  it  all — ^tired  of  her  hard 
work,  tired  of  the  compliments  which  in  her 
heart  she  did  not  accept,  longing  for  some 
anchor  to  her  laboring  craft.  She  dragged 
forward  a  chair,  and  bestdned  herself  to 
make  him  welcome.  ''I  knew  yon  would 
come,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  something  told  me  yon 
would  come  to-day,  even  before  I  received 
your  flowers." 

^What  made  you  expect  mef  said  Mr. 
Reynolds,  looking  surprised.  "  I  have  often 
thought  of  oqming,  wished  to  come,  but  it 
was  only  when  my  sister  told  me  that  you 
had  honored  me  by  remaiking  my  abscnnce 
thal^-^ 

He  stopped,  arrested  by  the  strange  ex- 
pression of  her  face.  There  was  something 
s^ritual,  half  rapt,  half  excited,  in  her  IooIdb 
at  that  moment.  She  shook  back  her  great 
curl;  her  color  rose. 

Had  he  been  unhappy  all  this  timef  So 
his  words  now  implied  (they  had  in  truth 
no  such  meaning).  Could  ahe  set  it  all 
right,  make  him  happy  once  more — by  a 
single  word  insure  hit  own  lasting  peace, 
his  ever-present  friendship  f  She  started 
from  her  chair. 

^  Perfaflfps  some  instinct  spoke  to  me,"  she 
cried,  a  little  wildly ;  **  perhaps  we  are  less 
indifferent  to  each  other  than  you  may  have 
imagined.  I  have  not  fotgottcati  the  honor 
you  once  did  me.  If  you  also  remember — 
if  you  also  remember,^'  she  repeated,  ''as 
your  sister  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  you 
do,  I  might  give  a  different  answer  now  to 
that  which  I  gave  you  then."  She  looked 
up,  expecting  to  see  a  smile  upon  his  face,  a 
reflection  of  her  own  excitement.  ''I  have 
thought  much  and  deeply  since  last  we  met," 
she  said.  <'It  is  not  too  late  to  try  and 
make  amends  to  you  for  my  mistake."  An- 
gelica's heart  was  throbbing  fret. 

Reynolds  looked  very  pale,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  in  turn  could  soaioely  face  Angel's 
looks.  "Mj  child,"  he  said,  '<I  wiU  not, 
must  not,  take  advantage  of  your  confi- 
dence. When  I  spoke  to  you  before,  I  was 
in  a  different  mood,  casried  away  by  a  pass- 
ing impulse,  which  I  cannot  regret,  since 
it  has  brought  me  this  generous  nuA  of 
your  goodness.  But  you  were  right  in  your 
decision.  Ton  yourself  caused  me  to  reflect. 
I  could  not  hope  to  make  one  of  your  young 
and  ardent  nature  happy,  and  I  could  never 
be  happy  feeling  that  I  had  sacrificed  your 
life  to  a  friendship  which  will  be  yours  what- 


ever chances.  I  scarcely  know  what  words 
to  use  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  of  my  respect 
and  gratitude,  to  tell  you  how  I  am  honoted 
by  your  noble  confidence.  I  hope  to  prove 
to  you,"  he  added,  ''that  I  am  not  unworthy 
of  it." 

Angelica  scarcely  heard  what  words  he 
was  saying.  Afterward  she  remembered 
them,  and  they  were  some  consolatifl^  to 
her,  but  at  the  time  some  sudden  feeling 
of  overwhelming  shame,  of  indignation,  al- 
most of  honor,  at  what  had  occurred  over- 
came her  completely.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  been  mad,  bereft  of  her  reason;  and 
now  for  once  Angelica  apoke  against  hw 
nature,  against  her  own  conviction.  "  You 
are  right,"  she  said,  coldly ;  **  1  spoke  under 
misappndiension.  We  have  neither  of  us 
that  regard  for  each  other  which  would 
warrant  the  step  I  foolishly  proposed — a 
step  suggested  by  another  person." 

"But  we  are  friends  for  life/'  said  Mr. 
Reynolds.    "  Is  it  not  so  V 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  3ii8s  Angel,  with  a 
sigh.  She  could  not  answer  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  she  was  thankful  when,  by  some 
curious  chance,  Lady  W.  was  announced, 
and  came  in  for  the  second  time  upon  their 
estrangement. 

How  Angel  got  through  the  next  half 
hour  she  scarcely  knew.  She  was  ccoscious 
of  Mr.  Reynolds's  mute  appeal  and  court- 
eous, gratefid,  almost  deprecating  manner, 
of  Lady  W.'s  renewed  interest  and  affection. 
It  all  seemed  to  her  to  be  meant  for  some 
other  person,  some  one  who  was  not  pres- 
ent. She  was  thankful  when  they  left  her 
at  last.  Zucchi  happened  to  come  in.  She 
imploringly  whispered  to  him  to  take  them 
away,  that  she  wanted  to  be  alone— ahe 
most  be  alone. 

As  they  walked  away  she  sank  down  upon 
the  low  conch  in  the  now  darkened  room. 
She  covered  her  fiioe  with  her  hands,  with 
a  sort  of  despair  in  goodness,  in  human  na- 
ture. Was  there  no  single  person  to  trasi 
inall  this  world  f 

Had  she  been  actuated  by  vanity  when 
she  turned  to  this  grave  and  good  manf 
Ah,  no!  her  conscience  absolved  her.  But 
what  bad  she  done  T 

Miss  Reynolds  bad  deceived  her  unpar- 
donaMy  and  most  cruelly.  She  felt  as  if 
she  could  forgive  h^  in  time,  but  not  yet 
And  as  for  her  friendship,  was  this  her  ex- 
perience of  itf  IBttie  aat  there,  half  wom 
out,  without  spirit  to  move.  She  felt  tiiat 
there  was  something  in  her  that  the  slight- 
est movement  or  word  would  awaken.  It 
was  part  ahame,  part  bitterness  of  feeling. 

Was  this  what  she  had  inflicted  upon  otb- 
ecs,  this  miserable  torture  of  heart  f  Had 
some  demon  taken  Jiold  of  her  in  her  tron- 
bier 
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LIKE  A  CHILD, 

By  LOmSB  CBAIWUXR  MOULgX>N. 


T^ATTSQ  there  in  the  aon, 

Cbasing  the  batterflies, 
Catching  his  golden  toj, 

Holding  it  fast  till  it  dies ; 
Singing  to  match  the  birds. 

Calling  the  robins  at  will. 
Glancing  here  and  there, 

Never  a  moment  still — 

lake  a  child. 

Going  to  school,  at  last, 

Learning  to  read  and  write, 
PnssM  orer  his  siate. 

Busy  from  mom  tiH  night, 
Striving  to  win  a  prise. 

Careless  when  it  is  won. 
Finding  bis  joy  in  the  strife, 

Not  in  the  tbSag  that's  done, 

Bosy  in  eager  trade. 

Buying  and  selling  agnb, 
Chasing  a  golden  prize, 

Glad  of  a  transient  gain ; 
Always  beginning  anew. 

Never  the  long  task  o'er. 
Just  as  it  used  to  be— 

The  butterfly  before^ 

Seeldng  a  woman's  heart. 

Winning  it  for  his  own. 
Then,  too  busy  for  love. 

Letting  it  torn  to  stone. 
Sore  of  his  ffighted  tnith, 

What  more  had  a  wife  to  ask  ? 
Is  he  not  doing  for  her 

Each  day  his  daily  task? 


A  child,  to  pine  and  complain! 

A  child,  to  grow  so  pale! 
For  want  of  some  foolish  words 

Shall  a  woman's  faith  fail? 
Words!  he  said  them  once^ 

What  need  of  any  thing  more? 
Does  one  who  has  entered  a  room 

Go  back  and  wait  at  the  door? 

Baby  Maty  and  Kate 

Never  can  climb  his  knee; 
Motheriv  arms  are  open-^ 

*' Father  is  busy,  yon  see." 
Too  busy  to  stop  to  hear 

A  babble  of  broken  talk, 
To  mend  the  jumping-jack, 

Or  make  the  new  doll  walk. 

So  busy  that  when  Death  comes 

He  pleads  for  a  Uttle  delay, 
If  not  to  finish  his  work, 

At  least  a  word  to  sav — 
A  word  to  wife  and  child, 

A  sentence  to  tell  the  tmth. 
That  he  loves  them  now,  at  the  last, 

With  the  passionate  heart  of  youth. 

The  kisses  of  Death  are  cold. 

And  they  turn  his  lips  to  stone; 
Gilt  of  the  warm,  bright  world 

The  man  goes  all  done. 
Do  angels  wait  for  him  them 

Over  the  sonndless  sea? 
He  goes,  as  he  came,  a  helpless  wight, 

To  a  new  world's  mystery*^ 
Like  a  child. 


THE  Easy  Chair  was  reeently  speaking  of  Mc. 
Jefferson's  Bip  Van  Winkle,  and  stating  the 
reuens  for  not  repreaehing  the  actor  with  cast- 
ing a  glaqMHir  over  drunkenness,  as  soma  of  the 
spectators  oceasiotnally  feel  that  he  does.  He  is, 
aAer  all,  th^  say,  a  good-for-oothing  reprobate, 
And  yet  the  curtain  falls  npoa  onr  sympathy  with 
him  rather  than  with  bis  wife.  One  indignant 
moralist,  indeed,  decUres  it  to  be  an  outrage 
upon  decency  that  the  wife  should  be  represent* 
ed  at  the  very  end  of  the  play  as  offering  him  a 
ghus  of  the  liquor  which  has  made  the  tragedy 
of  both  their  lives,  as  if  she  and  not  he  had  been 
in  the  wrong.  It  is  generally  a  womaa's  inr 
stinct  which  savs  this,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  gain* 
say.  Indeed,  that  instinct  is  not  an  unsafe  guide. 
What  else  is  it  that  makes  the  mother's  love  so 
helpfal  a  practical  Mentor  to  her  boy  ? 

Fidelius  was  one  day  talking  with  Una  in  iiis 
Jibreiy  about  Fielding,  and  Thaekerey's  praise 
of  him.  '*  He  is  the  Shakespeare  of  the  English 
novel,"  said  Fidelius^  warmly:  ''more  than  any 
other  novelist  in  oar  literature  he  holds  the  mir^ 
tor  np  to  nature."  '* Indeed,"  replied  Una,  go- 
ing  to  the  book  shelves :  '*  where  are  his  works  ?" 
Fidelius  told  her,  and  she  took  the  first  volume 


of  Joseph  Andrews.  ''  Thai  story,  remenaber*" 
said  JTidelius,  **  the  reKgioas  poet  Cowper  used  to 
read  to  Mn.  Unwia  and  the  pious  circle  at  Olr 
ney."  Una  beard,  and  went  with  the  book  to 
her  own  room.  Not  long  afterward  she  came  into 
the  llbraiy  with  the  book  in  her  hand,  and  re* 
placed  it  upon  the  shelf^  without  saying  a  word, 
and  went  quietly  out,  FideJiitw  confesses  that  it 
was  the  severest  criticism  upon  Fielding  he  had 
evor  known,  and  that,  were  be  a  father,  he  is  not 
quite  sure  that  he  should  uige  his  son  to  read  the 
Shakespeare  of  English  novelists,  and  is  entirely 
confident  that  he  should  advise  his  daughter  not 
to  read  it.  The  feeling  which  led  Una  to  return 
the  book,  after  reading  a  litde  in  it,  is  surely 
that  which  shoulcUsorronnd  every  child,  and  it 
is  not  different  in  nature  from  that  which  pro^ 
tests  against  Gretchen's  giring  the  glass  to  Kip. 
Una  tells  tlie  Easy  Chair  that  ^e  takes  ex-> 
ceplion  to  what  he  says  of  the  play,  and  sa}^ 
that  while  the  question  of  the  kind  and  degree 
of  responsilMlity  arising  from  an  inherited  habit 
of  intemperance  may  never  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, yet  it  is  a  very  serious  qneation  wlwter 
it  is  not  often  held  as  a  sooUnng  salve  to  the 
conscience  of  many  an  unfiuthful  mother,  who 
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thns  excnses  her  son's  intemperance  instead  of 
helping  him  to  withstand  it.  Is  not  that  long- 
watching,  uncomplaining  mother  of  whom  the 
Easy  Chair  speaks,  who  comes  stealing  to  the 
door  far  beyond  midnight,  and  who  tenderly  sus- 
tains the  drunken  son  to  his  chamber,  confirm- 
ing his  habit  and  breaking  her  own  heart  ?  Is 
there  no  way,  asks  Una,  of  awakening  American 
mothers,  who  see  the  terrible  increase  and  wast- 
ing woe  of  intemperance,  to  the  responsibility  of 
so  influencing  their  sons  in  youth  that,  by  the 
strong  principles  then  acquired,  they  may  be 
ready  to  straggle  with  the  bondage  of  an  inherit- 
ed habit?  And  then  Una,  who  is  now  herself  a 
mother,  asks  whether  women  can  not  be  taught 
to  spend  as  much  time  and  care  in  making  their 
homes  attractive  to  their  boys  as  in  making  their 
girls  attractive  in  society.  How  mothers  labor 
early  and  late  that  their  daughters  may  be  all- 
accomplished  and  lovely  women  !  How  many 
of  them  labor  with  the  same  careful  devotion 
that  their  sons  may  be  morally  strong?  They 
wish  their  boys  to  be  their  pride.  But  when 
they  know,  as  so  often  they  do,  that  there  are 
fatal  tastes  lurking  in  the  temperament  of  those 
sons  which  can  be  conquer^  only  by  the  most 
heroic  endeavor,  do  they  betimes  strive  to  arm  the 
boy  for  the  struggle,  or  do  they  not  rather  feel 
that  if  the  evil  appears,  it  is  only  his  misfortune, 
for  which  he  is  to  be  pitied  and  consoled  ? 

This  is  not  true  of  all  mothers.  There  are 
those  who  understand  duty  as  well  a^  love,  and 
who  are  capable  of  the  highest  self-sacrifice. 
''Now  I  have  a  right,"  says  Una,  "to  suppose 
Gretchen  to  be  a  mother  of  that  kind,  a  wife 
who  has  a  principle  beneath  her  indignation. 
She  wrings  the  clothes  she  is  washing,  yon  say, 
as  she  denounces  Bip,  as  if  it  were  his  neck  that 
she  held  in  her  hand.  But  while  yon  pity  him 
and  commiserate  his  congenital  weakness,  do 
you  see  nothing  in  Gretchen  but  a  shrew?  I 
will  interpret  her  to  you,  Mr.  Easy  Chair.  She 
is  a  woman  of  strong,  generous  nature,  who  feels 
the  spell  of  the  simple,  dreamy,  poetic,  gentle, 
fascinating  Bip  only  too  well  But  she  luiows 
and  fears  its  influence  over  her  boys,  and  for 
their  sake — for  a  mother*s  love  is  stronger  than 
a  wife's — for  their  moral  salvation  whom  this 
fascinating  father  drags  toward  the  pit,  she  de- 
nounces her  beloved,  she  sends  the  faithless,  fond, 
corrupting  father  into  the  raging  night,  and  flings 
herself  comfortless  upon  the  bench  by  her  cheer- 
less hearth,  having  broken  her  heart  to  save  her 
children.  Now  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  in 
exciting  our  sympathy  exclusively  for  the  shift- 
less, gay,  delightful  vagabond,  folse  father  and 
husband  and  man,  does  not  the  charming  actor 
whom  you  applaud  throw  a  glamour  over  vice, 
and  wrong  the  cause  of  the  steady,  sober,  qniet, 
home-loving  man  who  should  be  the  type  of  an 
American  father  and  patriot?" 

Certainly  the  plea  is  yery  strong,  but,  by  Una's 
own  showing,  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  play  is 
concerned,  is  not  that  Jefferson  does  so  well,  but 
that  the  worthy  representative  of  Gretchen  does 
not  exactly  suggest  the  character  which  Una  gives 
to  her.  If  the  author  or  the  actor  made  it  plain 
that  such  was  the  intent  of  the  play,  we  should 
nil  sit  pitying  Bip  and  admiring  and  justifying 
Gretchen.  It  would,  indeed,  he  a  very  noble 
play.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Una's  sngges- 
tion  is  fair  and  striking ;  and  a  vivid  representa- 


tion of  the  Gretchen  she  describes  would  be  one 
means  of  arousing  mothers  to  the  doty  which  she 
would  see  them  fulfill,  of  training  their  boys  not 
to  excuse  a  weakness  because  it  is  inherited,  but 
to  wrestle  with  it  all  the  more  terribly  for  that 
reason,  and,  with  the  help  of  Heaven,  to  turn  the 
curse  into  a  blessing.  But  with  the  play  as  it  is 
conceived  and  acted,  sympathy  goes  with  Bip, 
not  because  he  is  an  idle  vagabond,  but  because 
with  such  a  nature,  with  such  weakness  and  so 
fatal  an  inheritance  or  taste,  the  relation  that 
should  do  most  to  help  him  really  does  him  the 
most  harm. 

And  it  still  seems  to  the  Easy  Chair  possible 
to  view  it  all  not  as  a  morel  spectacle,  but  as  a 
summer  dream  of  idleness  and  reverie,  a  Uirj 
drama  floating  before  the  eyes  that  have  grown 
drowsy  among  the  monntains  over  which  a  kind- 
ly genius  has  cost  a  spell  of  romance.  So  the 
young  folks  see  it,  we  may  be  sore,  and  they  have 
no  more  positive  morel  feeling  in  watching  it 
than  they  have  in  reading  Cinderella  or  The  Fair 
One  with  the  Golden  Locke,  There  is  a  moral  in 
Cinderella,  and  in  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk,  and 
in  Beautif  and  the  Beast,  but  it  is  not  the  darling 
public  of  the  nurseiy  that  knows  what  it  is. 

A  WBLL-KNOWN  author  said  long  ago  to  the 
Easy  Chair  that  the  one  thing  which  the  public 
liked  and  would  have  is  personal  news,  and  the 
more  scandalous  the  better.  No  books,  he  said, 
are  so  universally  popular  as  personal  memoirs, 
no  trials  so  universally  read  as  those  exposing  per- 
sonal details,  and  no  column  in  the  newspaper  so 
sought  as  the  personal  column — which  was  then 
a  novelty.  And  what  book  wonl4  be  so  valuable 
to  a  publisher  or  editor  as  an  authentic  memoir 
of  Shakespeare,  full  of  personal  details  ?  Think 
of  the  merooira  of  Moore,  in  eight  goodly  vol- 
umes, filled  with  apparently  unimportant  gossip! 
What  a  popularity  Willis's  PendHnga  by  the  Way 
had,  especially  the  lettere  devoted  to  the  detaib  of 
London  society  I  And  here  are  the  Greville  Mem- 
oirs, one  of  the  m9st  noted  of  recent  books,  and 
one  of  the  most  lucrative,  for  within  a  very  short 
time  of  the  publication  the  editor  is  said  to  have 
receive  ninety  tliousand  dollara  as  his  share  of 
the  profits.  The  author  who  spoke  to  the  Easy 
Chair  did  not  philosophise  upon  the  subject,  nor 
seek  to  explain  this  nniversal  taste.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  fact,  and  made  the  most  of  it 
in  his  career.  His  theory  was  that  if  a  man 
lives  by  lettera,  he  must  cultivate  such  letters  as 
he  can  live  by — ^a  rule  which  is  capable  of  fatal 
perversion,  like  the  truth  which  Mr.  Seward  in 
one  of  his  speeches  said  that  he  eariy  learned 
from  Jeflerson,  that  in  politics  we  must  do  what 
we  can,  not  what  we  would.  The  rule  deduced 
from  that  remark  is  sound  when  followed  by  a 
wise  and  honorable  man,  but  eveiy  demagogne 
can  plead  it  as  an  excuse  for  his  ill  conduct. 
The  desire  to  hear  personal  detaib  of  great  and 
famous  men  is  as  natural  as  the  wish  to  see 
their  portraits.  But  a  passion  for  scandal  is  ig- 
noble. 

Mr.  Greville  was  a  **  well-bom"  English  gen- 
tleman of  the  last  generation  who  had  a  sinecure 
office,  an  easy  income,  and  the  enir€e  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  fashionable  society.  At  an 
early  age  he  began  to  keep  a  diary,  and  tA  he 
was  diligent  and  observing,  it  became  verr  vo- 
luminous, and  as  he  lived  long,  he  saw  ckiBely 
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and  often  intimately  a  great  mnltitade  of  inter- 
esting persons.  He  was  also  a  shrewd  observer, 
and  had  the  happj  fitcnltj  of  conveying  a  Tivid 
impression  of  the  person  he  described.  Judging 
him  from  tlie  bools,  he  was  not  a  large-minded 
or  a  generous-hearted  man,  and  his  statements 
must  be  taken  always  with  that  impression ;  bat 
Mr.  Ilayward,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly^  who 
has  reviewed  the  work  with  the  intention  of  cor- 
recting many  errors,  says  that  although  Mr. 
Greville  was  called  *'the  Gmncher,"  from  his 
habitual  tone,  he  seemed  natnraily  a  kind-heart- 
ed man,  with  a  wide  range  of  sympathies  and  an 
unfeigned  disinterested  eagerness  to  render  use- 
ful service*— a  man  of  tact,  temper,  observation, 
and  experience.  Mr.  Hayward  suggests  that  this 
was  perhaps  a  mistaken  view  of  his  character. 
But  that  is  not  the  neeessanr  conclusion,  for  he 
may  have  resolved  to  write  cfown  the  precise  im- 
pressions that  he  received  lh>m  the  people  he 
met,  regardless  of  the  pain  that  such  impressions 
must  convey  if  published  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  persons  described  or  of  their  friends.  Prob- 
ably whenever  he  spoke  in  conversation  of  the 
persons  mentioned,  it  was  in  a  very  different 
tone  from  that  in  which  he  writes  of  them  in  his 
Journal.  But  this  does  not  prove  him  to  be  in- 
sincere. A  man  is  not  to  be  accused  of  duplicity 
because  he  does  not  call  eveiy  man  foolish  whom 
he  may  chance  to  think  so,  or  because  his  kind 
heart  induces  him  to  speak  gently  of  those  whom 
he  does  not  highlv  esteem. 

In  his  journal,  however,  Mr.  Greville  evidently 
meant  to  photograph  the  exact  impression.  Of 
course  he  is  not  to  be  pardoned  for  recording 
injurious  talet  about  any  one  unless  he  has 
thoroughly  investigated  them.  I'he  story  about 
Charles  Kemble  and  Ellen  Tree  is  false,  and 
therefore  inexcusable;  but  the  later  note,  al- 
though the  editor  in  publishing  it  may  be  held 
to  be  utterly  wanting  in  generous  and  delicate 
feeling  for  a  lady,  can  not  be  considered  as  proof 
of  the  author's  cynicism  or  want  of  a  due  sense 
of  propriety.  To  write  that  Ellen  Tree  married 
Charles  Kean,  lost  her  good  looks,  and  became 
a  tiresome  second-rate  actress,  is  to  write  some- 
thing that  can  ovAj  pain  Mrs.  Kean  and  her 
friends  in  the  reading.  But  Mr.  Greville  can 
not  be  blamed  for  not  thinking  her  handsome  or 
a  first-rate  actress.  So  when  he  speaks  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  as  appearing  to  be  good-humored, 
but  "rather  vulgar,"  he  expresses  an  opinion 
which  is  undoubtedly  sincere,  but  at  which  those 
who  saw  Mr.  Inring  more  and  who  knew  him 
rather  better  than  Mr.  Greville  will  only  smile, 
and  the  eyes  of  no  man  would  have  tiVinkled 
more  humorously  at  the  suggestion  than  those 
of  Irving  himself. 

The  real  value  of  the  book  is  its  sincerity. 
Mr.  Greville  undoubtedly  supposed  that  it  would 
be  published  some  day,  but  at  a  time  when  his 
personal  comments  would  have  no  sting  for  any 
reader,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that 
a  diary  written  in  perfect  good  faith  would  have 
very  great  interest  and  value  not  only  to  those 
who  wore  to  profit  by  it  pecuniarily,  but  to  the 
public.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  understood 
to  have  come  from  the  royal  fiimily,  and  the  ob- 
jection, while  due  to  a  natural  personal  feding, 
has  a  further  significance  as  a  protest  on  behalf 
of  royalty  itself.  The  Queen  instinctively  recoils 
from  a  work  which  portrays  her  nncles  with  such 


gross  and  absurd  features,  and  which  does  not 
spare  even  her  mother. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  contemptuous 
than  the  tone  of  the  diaiy  in  describing  George 
the  Fourth  and  his  successor,  William  the  Fourth. 
No  epithet  is  spared  in  the  description  and  de- 
nunciation of  George,  and  the  '^firat  gentleman 
in  Europe"  fiires  worse  at  the  hands  of  his  last 
critic  than  at  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Last  month  the  Easy  Chair  mentioned  what 
Thackeray  said  of  this  precious  monarch  and 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  He  found  him  to  be  all 
bow  and  grin,  and  padding  and  under- waistcoats, 
and  then  nothing.  And  Thackeray's  mock  in- 
scription in  Punch  for  George's  proposed  statue 
is  a  strain  as  caustic  and  terrible  as  Swift : 

GE0BGIU8  ULTIMU& 

He  left  an  example  for  ace  and  youth  to  avoid ; 

Be  never  scted  well  Bv  man  or  woman. 
And  was  as  false  to  hit  mutress  as  to  his  wife: 

He  deserted  his  friends  and  his  principles; 

He  was  so  Ignorant  that  ha  coold  scarcely  spdl, 

Bnt  he  bM  some  skill  in  catting  oot  oean, 

And  an  nndeniable  taste  for  cookeiT. 

He  built  tlie  pahwes  of  Brighton  and  of  Backlngham, 

And  for  these  qualities  and  proofs  of  genina 

An  admiring  aristocracy 

Christened  him  the  First  Gentleman  in  Barope. 

Friends  I  respect  the  king  whose  etatac  Lb  liere, 

And  the  generous  aristocracy  who  admired  hiio. 

All  that  Greville  aayi  of  the  fourth  Geoiig^e 
confirms  the  contemptuous  and  indignant  feel- 
ing of  Thackeray.  He  seems  in  all  the  mem- 
oirs to  have  been  one  of  the  meanest  and  worst 
of  men ;  and  all  the  moral  deformities  of  the 
man  are  likely  to  be  rofreshed  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  republication  of  certain  suppressed 
memoira,  which,  if  thev  prove  his  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Fitsherbert,  will  do  no  more  than  has  been 
already  established.  Bnt  GreviUe  adds  to  the 
repulsive  portrait  of  George  the  absurd  one  of 
his  brother  William,  of  whom  personally  litUe 
has  been  made  fimniliar  to  the  public  The  sail- 
or-king was  supposed  not  to  be  a  very  wise  or 
great  man,  bnt  there  was  always  a  certain  kindly 
feeding  toward  him  becaose  of  his  consenting 
'*  to  swamp  the  peera"  if  they  would  not  consent 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882.  He  has  been  con- 
sidered a  bluff,  hearty,  good-natured  monarch, 
who  filled  his  office  creditably,  although  not  mag- 
nificently or  even  impressively. 

But  Mr.  Greville,  who,  as  Clerk  of  the  Conn- 
cil,  was  brought  into  comparative  intimacy  and 
familiarity  with  royalty,  makes  William  a  ridic- 
nlous  figure — ignorant,  pompous,  testy,  and  un- 
dignified. Some  of  the  stories  he  tells  of  him 
are  laughable  and  incredible,  as  where  he  de- 
scribes him  summarily  dismissing  a  party  at  the 
palace  when  the  royal  bed-time  arrived.  It  is 
such  a  scene  as  might  be  expected  in  a  Christ- 
mas extravagansa.  His  Majesty  Sancho  Panza 
in  Barataria  or  King  Valoroeo  in  Paflagonia 
might  so  have  behaved,  bnt  that  it  is  a  fact  seems 
ludicrously  impossible.  William's  speeches  at 
dinnera  are  also  most  abenrd ;  and  one  of  the 
best  touches  in  the  book  is  the  vivid  picture,  in  a 
few  simple  words,  of  one  of  these  prandial  per- 
formances when  old  Talleyrand  was  present,  and 
of  his  remark  as  he  surveyed  the  scene  and  list- 
ened, **Ce»t  bien  remarquMe" 

"Something  of  a  blackguard,  and  something 
more  of  a  bntiroon,"is  Graville's  description  of 
bis  gracious  master ;  and  he  mentions  a  dinner 
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at  the  {lalace  at  vhicb  the  Frincesa  Viotoria  and 
her  mother  were  present,  awl  at  which  the  king 
insnlted  the  Dochesa  of  Kent,  Victoria's  mother, 
in  the  grossest  maimer,  inaistiag  that  she  had 
kept  the  princess  from  his  drawing-rooms,  call- 
ing the  duchess  ''that  person, "and  sajing  that 
she  wonld  be  incompetent  to  act  with  propriety 
as  regent,  and  declaring  that  he  wonld  not  en* 
dare  a  course  of  behaTior  so  disrespectful  to 
him.  The  princess  burst  into  tears ;  the  duch- 
ess said  not  a  word,  but  ordered  her  carriage, 
and  announced  her  inmediale  depavtvre  from 
the  Castle. 

This  stoiy  GreviUa  records  a  month  later,  from 
the  account  of  tlie  king's  son.  Lord  Adolphus 
Fitzclarence,  who  was  present.  Mr.  Hajward, 
to  throw  an  air  of  doubt  orer  all  the  stories  in 
the  book,  tells  the  same  story  from  the  report  of 
"a  highly  distinguished  person,  a  member  of  the 
household,  who  was  present. "  This  witness  savs 
that  the  anger  of  the  king  was  not  because  the 
princess  had  been  kept  from  the  drawing-rooms, 
but  from  the  opportunity  of  learning  by  obsei^ 
vation  the  details  of  the  kin^y  office  to  which 
she  was  to  succeed.  The  atory^  so  far  as  the 
king  is  concerned,  is  not  essentially  different ; 
for  in  Greville's  account  he  speaks  of  the  court 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room,  and  in  both  sto- 
ries he  grossly  insults  the  duchess  at  his  own 
tabla  Nor  does  Mr.  Hazard  oifer  us  any  rea- 
son for  believing  his  witness  more  than  Lord 
Adolphus,  although  he  says  that  the  latter  was 
not  the  moat  accurate  or  discreet  of  mortals. 
But  he  does  not  asaore  na  that  his  anonyahoiia 
witness  is. 

There  can  be  no  wonder  that  somebody  took 
up  the  cudgels  against  Greville'a  book,  for  such 
a  work  baa  not  a  literary  and  social  significance 
only ;  it  has  a  political  importance  which  every 
shrewd  Englishman  sees.  Mr.  Bagebet,  in  bis 
entertaining  book  upon  the  English  Oonstitntion, 
speaks  of  the  general  tmpresaioa  as  te  royalty. 
Hodge,  in  the  beautiful  country  of  England,  be- 
lieves that  the  king  governs.  He  knows  little  of 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
the  Peers  which  is  called  a  ministry,  exc^  that 
they  are  the  humble  servants  of  the  royal  and 
gracious  Majesty  that,  erowned  and  sitting  upon 
a  throne,  with  a  ball  in  one  hand  and  a  sceptre  in 
the  other,  rules  the  realm  of  England.  This  is 
the  illusion  of  monarchy  which  the  author  thinks 
is  indispensable  to  the  syatem,  and  he  is  not 
wrong.  In  a  country  of  inteUigent  people  au- 
thority may  be  surrounded  with  forms,  but  those 
forms  will  avoid  abanrdlty. 

The  practical  difficulty  with  a  transparent  mon- 
archy like  that  of  England  is  that  it  may  lose  its 
hold  upon  the  pepnh&r  imagination.  A  friend  of 
popular  government  must  believe  that  the  very 
course  of  things,  progressive  civilisation,  steam, 
the  telegraph,  the  photograph,  all  inventions  and 
developments,  are  its  allies.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  against  Sisera.  When  the  Queen's 
book  was  publuhed  the  Easy  Chair  showed  its 
necessary  effect  upon  the  popular  conception  of 
royalty.  The  photograph  helps  the  disillusion. 
Books  like  Madame  D'Arblay's  memoirs  and 
Thackeray's  lectures  and  Greviile's  diaiy  atrike 
in  the  same  direction.  They  atrip  away  idl  the 
glamour  from  royalty.  They  whisk  off  the  enor- 
mous peruke,  the  flowered  purple  velvet  robe,  the 
crown,  the  sceptre,  the  mysterious  and  enhancing 


obscurity  and  vagueness,  the  reverence  and  awe 
and  romance,  that  surround  the  king,  and  leave 
him  naked  to  h^  enemies.  Uo4ge  beholds  a 
distressing  revelation.  Instead  of  a  gracioaa 
sovereign,  the  fountain  of  honor,  the  head  of 
the  empire,  before  whose  awful  face  embassa-i 
dors  bow  and  whose  train  dukes  reverently  bear, 
whose  very  nature  partakes  of  the  pompous  mag- 
nificence with  which  he  is  surrounded,  Hodge 
sees  a  sot,  a  rake,  a  mean«  selfish,  petulant,  ig- 
norant man,  a  powerless  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
a  parliamentaiy  committee^ 

As  he  increases  in  intelligence  it  is  plain  that 
beef-eaters  and  lord  high  chamberlains  and  gokU 
sUcks-in-waiting  will  become  excessively  ludi- 
crous to  him,  and  at  length  contemptible  and 
intolerable.  For  the  medieval  monarchical  state 
is  valuable  to  the  higher  and  more  intelligent 
class  only  as  they  b^ve  it  to  be  real  to  the 
lower.  When  the  reality  disappears,  and  the 
more  intelligent  know  it,  another  form  will  be- 
come necessary.  *'  The  fierce  light  that  beata 
npon  a  throne"  at  last  melts  it,  and  such  books 
as  GreviUe's  are  fervent  rays  in  that  light.  The 
poet  describes  the  bird  laid  low  by  a  shaft  winged 
from  its  own  plumage:  GreviUe  was  essentially 
a  cavalier,  but  his  book  is  one  of  the  heavietf 
blows  at  royalty. 

"  GooD-MOBBOw  to  my  Valentine. "  The  song 
is  yearlv  sung,  and  with  ever  fresh  lest  and  ar« 
dor  and  sweet  tremulous  hope.  The  Greybeard 
smiles ;  but  yesterday  it  was  he  who  sat  pensive 
and  fearful,  and  found  exquisite  delight  in  ven- 
turing to  say  under  the  mask  of  Valentine  what 
in  his  own  person  he  would  scaree  have  dared. 
It  is  one  of  the  white  days,  or  red-letter  days— 
chiefly  that,  for  the  lettem  are  of  the  heart ;  and 
yet  again  snow  is  but  a  faint  symbol  of  the  white 
purity  of  the  feeling  they  express.  Certainly  it  is 
one  of  the  happy  days  of  the  vear,  daya  sacred 
to  emotion,  official  days  of  feeling.  Cbailas 
Lamb,  in  treating  of  the  heart,  asks  why  the  head* 
quarters  and  metropolis  of  '*god  Cupid"  should 
be  placed  in  that  anatomical  seat  more  than  in 
any  other — sliver,  he  suggests^  or  nudriff.  *'Mad-  ^ 
am,  my  liver  and  fortune  are  mtirely  at  your 
disposal;"  or,  "Amanda,  have  you  a  midriff  to 
bestow?"  In  Lamb's  *' Table-Talk,"  reprinted 
in  the  delightful  Eliana  gathered  by  Mr.  Bab* 
con,  one  of  the  cardindf  archbishops  of  the 
church  of  Elia,  to  whose  affectionate  seal  and 
perceptive  taste  and  diligent  hand  every  reader 
and  lover  of  the  unique  master  is  so  deeply  iu'r 
debted,  and  who  (a  most  reverent  Old  Mortal- 
ity), wsraping  the  encroaching  moss,  renews  the 
letters  of  many  an  else  fading  fame — in  Lamb's 
''  Table-Talk"  he  treats  of  the  occult  relation  be- 
tween the  substance  of  a  feast  and  its  adjuncts, 
asking  why  French  bean  ayogpathiaes  with  the 
flesh  of  deer,  why  salt  fish  points  to  parsnip,  or 
brawn  makes  a  dead  set  at  mustard ;  why  the 
haunch  of  mutton  seeks  the  alliance  of  cnrrant 
jelly,  while  the  shoulder  dvilly  declines  it ;  why 
cabbage  is  reprehensible  with  roast  beel^  lauda- 
ble with  bacon ;  or  why  oysters  in  death  rise  up 
against  the  contamination  of  brown  si^gar,  while 
they  are  posthumously  amorous  of  vinegar.  He 
deplores  our  ignorant  and  empirical  feeding,  and 
aspires  to  know  a  general  law  by  which,  if  na- 
ture should  bestow  a  new  meat  npon  ua,  or  be 
prodigally  pleased  to  restore  the  phenix,  we 
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mighty  npon  a  Riyea  flaTor,  prMouace  uliat  the 
flauce  sboold  be. 

Bat  the  heart  aa  the  symbol  of  lote  ia  sorely 
not  a  mystery.  Did  not  that  gracioos  fimcy 
Ught  npon  tiie  truth  that  oot  of  the  heart  are 
the  issnes  of  life?  And  whenee  could  they  i»- 
sae  bat  from  Ioto?  How  instinctiTe  is  the  feel- 
ing !  When  Amanda,  conversing  with  Dorimant, 
and  plving  her  indusfirions  fingers,  lifts  the  heart- 
shaped  emeiy  bag  and  stabs  it  with  that  fine 
glittering  needle,  have  yoa  not  seen  Dorimant 
wince  ?  One  of  the  witch  deviltries  was  making 
the  little  figui-e  of  a  man,  which,  being  cat  and 
wonnded,  lacerated  him  whom  tnily  it  "disfig- 
nrod  or  presented.*'  Is  this  a  transflgared  form 
of  that  enchantment,  so  that  Amanda,  fiimoasly 
bewitching,  pierces  Derimant's  beart  in  punctur- 
ing her  eme^  P  St.  Valentine  is  of  the  house  of 
Barmecide,  a  modem  caliph  of  that  ilk.'  For  as 
at  the  Barmecide  least  a  man  ate  and  did  not 
eiat,  and,  with  all  the  motion  and  the  smacking 
xest  of  toothsome  dining,  saw  nothing,  tasted 
noUiing,  and  fed  on  air  and  &ncy,  so  the  good 
bishop  on  bis  sacred  day  suifers  Dorimant  to  un- 
lock nis  heart  and  pour  forth  all  its  feeling  in 
passionate  expression,  and  yet  ordains  that  it 
shall  not  be  taken,  in  the  French  phrase,  to  the 
serunu,  or  at  tke  foot  of  th*  letter.  On  St*  Yal- 
entine*s  Day  Romeo  may  throw  his  heart  at  Ju- 
liet's feet,  but  she  ipay  not  pick  it  up.  He  may 
ofier  her  his  life,  his  hope,  his  future,  his  all,  but 
it  must  be  to  her  only  as  the  ofi^er  of  a  Spanish 
host,  who  places  his  house  and  all  it  contains  at 
your  disposal.  On  Valentine's  Day  lovers  talk 
Spanish.  They  rehearse  the  burning  truth,  in  all 
its  fullness  and  force,  which  th^  will  one  day 
tell,  and  beseech  the  answer  en  which  life  and 
happiness  depend.  But  to-day  it  is  only  r&- 
heanal,  foretaste,  Barroecidian.  Ah,  what  a 
day  I  For  the  wretch  is  committed  to  nothing. 
Lovelace  mar  swear  in  perfumed  poetry  to  Cla- 
rissa that  he  loves  but  her,  and  cherishes  no  hope 
but  her  favor.  If  it  be  only  a  trick,  a  cbmpii* 
meat,  a  pastime,  poor  Clarissa  can  not  know  it, 
and  her  fond  heart  interprets  his  by  itself.  Men 
are  deceivers  ever,  yoa  sav,  and  no  one  day  hn 
the  year,  bat  all  days,  are  devoted  to  their  felntj 
and  folly.  But  this  is  the  day  when  the  most 
timid  may  venture,  and  it  is  to-day  that  under 
cover  of  the  time  the  callow  Lovelace  may  begin. 

If  Graybeard  smiles,  other  Gravbeards  do  not. 
There  is  one  who  might  himself  be  mistaken  for 
St.  Valentine,  so  fresh  and  gracious  and  benign 
are  his  mien  and  bearing.  It  is  many,  many 
years  ago  that  he  sent  his  first  missive  on  this 
day,  full  of  doves  and  loves  and  hearts  and 
darts.  Never  a  year  since  has  he  fidled  to  send 
it.  Time  has  slowly  stolen  the  bloom  from  the 
young  face  that  flashed  rosy  red  when  that  first 
billet  came.  And  the  flowing  hair  that  was 
then  an  aureole  round  that  young  head  is  an  au- 
reole still— hot  of  another  color.  That  first 
**  venture  of  the  heart"  returned  with  more  than 
the  gold  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind.  It  brought  to 
that  enamored  youth  manliness  and  hope  and 
devotion  and  success.  The  benediction  of  Sfi^ 
Valentine  was  followed  by  the  nuptial  blessing, 
a  new  home,  and  joys  and  sorrows.  Children 
were  born  ;  children  died ;  fortunes  varied ; 
friends  vanished ;  the  landscape  of  life  changed. 
Slowly  the  lines  in  those  faces  grew  deeper,  the 
hair  on  those  heads  thinner  and  whiter;  but  ev^ 


eiy  year  St.  Valeathie*s  postman  brought  the  lit^ 
tie  note,  and  the  same  heart  gladdened  as  in 
that  faroff  year.  The  fnrrowa  deepened  and 
the  hair  grew  gray,  but  those  hearts  were  young 
forever.  Children  were  married,  a  new  gener- 
ation came  blithely  in,  but  still  the  immortal 
lovers  remain.  Only  this  yesr  the  missive  came, 
not  the  passionate  and  proud  strain  of  yonth, 
but  sweet  and  mild  with  the  trust  of  a  love  that 
time  can  not  wither  nor  custom  stale— a  love 
which  is  the  prophecy  ef  its  own  continuance, 
the  harbinger  of  liearen.  Those  hearts  beat  to 
the  poet's  music : 


Ime; 


"  As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gsle, 

I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  tii 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  saiL 

Obey  the  voice  at  eve  ol>eyea  at  prime : 
Lowly,  faithful,  banish  fear. 

Right  onward  drive  unharmed : 
The  pmrt,  well  worth  the  cndse,  is  near. 

And  eve^  wave  Is  charmed.** 


RirsKiH  says  that  in  a  kindly  and  well-bred 
company  if  any  body  cries  to  please  them,  they 
try  to  be  pleased ;  if  any  body  tries  to  astonish 
them,  they  have  the  courtesy  to  be  astonished ; 
if  people  become  tiresome,  they  esk  somebody 
else  to  play  or  sing,  but  they  do  not'criticisei 
Willis,  who  was  much  interested  in  fine  society, 
said  he  had  observed  that  the  best-bre^  company 
does  not  permit  sensations  and  adjectives,  or 
surprises  or  extravagances  of  any  kind.  The 
aim  seems  to  be,  he  thought,  to  keep  the  conver- 
sation at  the  level  of  the  least  active  intelligence, 
and  undoubtedly  in  many  circles  that  pride  them- 
selves npon  their  superiority  a  cool  and  refined  in- 
difierence  is  regarded  as  elegance  and  the  high- 
est tone.  Lndoviona,  who  had  ipent  many  years 
in  Europe,  and  was  fond  of  the  finest  things,  re- 
turned to  his  native  fields,  and  was  held  to  he 
the  perfect  gentleman.  One  day  as  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  pictnre-galleiy  looking  at  Chrome*s 
last  great  work,  and  studying  it  through  his 
dosed  hand  as  a  spy<^lass,  Lionheart,  tlie  friend 
of  his  yonth,  whom'l^doricus  had  not  aeen  for 
many  a  year,  and  who  had  now  come  home  from 
Ceylon,  came  quietly  behind  him,  and,  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth,  touched  him  upon  the  shoul- 
der. Lndovicus  turned  and  saw  his  friend,  his 
other  sel^  and  he  said,  his  eyes  reverting  to  the 
picture,  *' Ah,  Lionhenrt,  how  do  P  Do  you  see 
what  a  Idvely  gray  he  has  put  in  that  shadow?" 
Lionheart  was  silent,  and  thought  his  friend  cold, 
selfish,  and  shallow. 

It  was  not  so.  It  was  only  a  manner.  It  was 
an  extravagant  way  of  avoiding  '  *  a  scene. "  Yet 
that  extreme  is  more  agreeable  than  the  other. 
A  manly  reticence  and  restraint  are  better  than 
the  emptional  gush  of  expression,  which  ia  so 
easily  simulated,  and  which  is  so  often  made  to 
serve  for  real  feeling.  The  secret  spring  of  Lu- 
dovicns's  greeting  was  that  of  the  conduct  which 
Buskin  describes  as  peculiar  to  the  best  society. 
It  was  kindness,  sympathy,  consideration.  He 
turned  and  saw  his  friend,  and,  because  of  bis 
warm  eagerness  of  feeling,  he  said  to  himself, 
**Be  a  man!"  and  dextrously  dissipated  the 
chance  of  a  scene,  which  was  better  omitted,  by 
turning  attention  to  the  picture^  Buskin  goes  to 
the  point.  The  essence  of  courtesy  is  good  feel- 
ing. A  good  heart  is  the  beginning  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  when  a  scoundrel  has  what  are  called 
gentlemanly  manners,  it  shows  only  that  he  has 
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wit  enough  to  imitate  the  expression  of  a  dispo- 
sition which  he  does  not  have.  A  hjpocrite  and 
a  knave  may  have  irreproachable  manners,  bat 
irreproachable  manners  do  not  make  a  gentle- 
man. A  fine  consideration  of  the  feelings  of 
others  would  never  characterize  the  condnct  of  a 
coarse  and  dull  man.  But  the  manners  of  those 
who  have  that  consideration  are  what  we  call  good 
manners,  and  they  become  the  universal  standard. 
Another  kind  of  coarseness  and  dullness  than 
that  of  rakes  and  libertines  and  all  selfish  people 
calls  courtesy  insincere.  There  are  those  w  bo  are 
fond  of  asking,  **  Why  not  call  a  spade  a  spade  ?** 
and  who  would  have,  or  who  sav  that  they  would 
have,  every  body  say  what  he  thinks  of  every  body 
else.  Pelham,  entering  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fun- 
gus, who  has  invited  him  to  her  ball,  is  to  refuse 
to  bow  to  her,  but  is  to  say :  * '  I  don*t  bow  to  you 
because  I  don't  respect  you.  You  are  a  hideous 
old  woman.  Your  cheeks  are  plastered  with  paint; 
yon  wear  a  ridiculous  wig ;  you  are  stuffed  and 
padded  to  give  yourself  a  figure ;  you  are  a  grin- 
ning, wriggling  old  witch,  grimacing  and  lying 
and  backbiting  your  neighbors.  '*  This  is  what  is 
fondly  called  dwelling  in  the  palace  jof  truth.  It 
is  a  kind  of  truth-telling  which  would  turn  hu- 
man society  into  a  howling  wilderness.  Truth- 
telling  ?  How  does  he  know  that  it  is  the  truth  ? 
It  is  his  opinion, his  impression.  What  then?  Are 


his  opinions  and  impressions  synonymous  with 
truth  ?  Is  he  the  Roman  Pope,  that  he  should 
be  infallible?  How  many  of  our  judgments  of 
each  other  prove  to  be  correct?  How  many  are 
not  modified  or  susceptible  of  infinite  modifica- 
tion ?  If  yon  lay  down  exact  truth  of  sutement 
as  the  rule  of  your  conversation  and  manner,  very 
well ;  but  spare  ns  your  whims  and  prejudices  and 
guesses.  Give  us  the  pure  truth  in  intercourse, 
or  give  us  courtesy.  Who  can  give  the  purs 
truth  ?    But  who  can  not  give  courtesy  ? 

"Loke  who  that  is  most  vertuons  alway. 
Prive  and  apart,  and  most  entendeth  ay 
To  do  the  geuUl  dedes  that  he  can. 
And  take  him  for  the  gretest  gentuman. 
Crist  wol  we  clalme  of  bim  our  ceDtUIeaae, 
Kot  of  onr  elders  for  hit  old  ricbea 


A  FRIEND,  whose  memory  retains  every  strain 
of  English  verse,  reproaches  the  E^y  Chair  for 
foi^etting,  in  quoting  the  song  of  Bibo,  mon(h 
before  last,  the  epigram  of  Matt.  Prior :     ^ 

"When  Bibo  thoaght  fit  from  the  wi>r1d  to  retreat, 
As  fall  of  Champagne  as  an  egg¥i  fall  of  meat. 
He  waked  In  the  boat,  and  to  Charon  he  said 
He  woold  be  rowed  back,  for  he  waa  not  yet  dead. 
'  Trim  the  boat  and  sit  quiet,'  stem  Charon  replied ; 
*  Ton  may  have  foigot— you  were  drank  when  yea 
died.»" 

The  song  as  sung  in  the  dubs  is  merely  an 
amplification  of  these  lines. 


<BtMB  Dttnanj  t\tmt 


THE  reader  will  find  in  the  March  number  of 
Harpers  Ma^zine  an  account  of  Dr.  Liv- 
inostonk's  last  African  explorations,  condensed 
from  The  Last  Journals  of  David  lAvinff stone  in 
Central  Africa  (Harper  and  Brothers) ;  but  no 
epitome  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  warmth 
and  color  which  make  this  volume  the  most  in- 
spiring, as  it  is  one  of  the  roost  fascinating,  of 
the  season.  It  is  vital  with  the  personality  of 
its  authoi>-a  great  and  good  man,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  heist  of  that  consecrated  host  who, 
the  exclusive  property  of  no  age  and  no  denomi- 
nation, have  gone  forth,  gladly  sacrificing  that 
which  most  men  hold  dear,  and  imperiling  life 
itself,  in  order  to  proclaim  to  barbaric  tribes  the 
good  news  which  has  made  Christendom  what 

It  IS. 

Dr.  Livingstone  was  not  an  ordinary  mission- 
ary, simply  because  he  was  not  an  ordinary  man. 
His  ambition  was  not  to  redeem  a  few  individu- 
als from  barbarism,  bnt  a  continent ;  not  to  add  a 
few  scores  or  hundreds  to  the  church,  but  Africa 
to  the  civilized  world.  All  his  interest  in  scien- 
tific and  geographical  research  was  subordinate  to 
this  one  supreme  aim,  to  deliver  Africa  from  the 
slave-trade,  **  the  open  sore  of  the  world,*'  and 
by  this  and  his  published  researches  bring  it  with- 
in the  beneficent  influences  of  commerce,  civiKza^ 
tion,  and  Christianity.  From  the  entry  in  his 
diary  on  the  morning  of  starting — **  I  trust  that 
the  Most  High  may  prosper  me  in  this  work, 
granting  me  influence  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen, 
and  helping  me  to  make  my  intercourse  benefi- 
cial to  them" — to  the  last  scene,  when  he  was 
found  dead  and  cold  on  his  knees  by  his  bed,  this 
spirit  of  complete,  deep,  and  unfaltering  conse- 
cration to  his  God-given  work,  and  this  spirit 


of  quiet  tnist  in  God  to  sustain  him  in  and  carry 
him  throngh  it,  is  manifested  on  almost  eveiy 
page  and  in  absolutely  every  incident.  This 
pure  unselfishness  of  his  purpose,  coupled  with 
a  courage  which  never  faltered  and  a  persever- 
ance which  never  wavered,  will  draw  all  readers 
to  him,  as  it  drew  to  him,  in  bonds  which  not 
even  death  could  sever,  his  faithful  attendants^ 
The  *'  magnetism"  in  the  man  is  preserved  in  the 
book,  and  gives  to  it  a  more  than  fascination, 
which  lifts  it  quite  above  all  other  works  in  the 
same  field,  such  ns  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  IsmaiRa 
and  Schweinfurth's  Heart  of  Africa^  and  ranks 
it  with  the  lives  of  the  tme  heroes  of  the  worid 
and  saints  of  the  church.  For  neither  the  ro> 
mances  of  the  one  nor  the  legends  of  the  other 
record  a  nobler  character,  nor  one  better  worthy 
of  a  true  hero-worship,  than  the  story  of  David 
Livingstone's  life  and  death.  For  what  he  tells 
us  about  Africa  wo  are  thankful,  of  course ;  bnt 
for  what  he  shows  in  himself  we  are  ns  much 
more  thankful  as  the  possibilities  of  manhood 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  possibilities  of 
an  undeveloped  continent. 

The  latest  and  by  no  means  the  least  volume 
on  Oriental  investigations,  whose  prosecution 
has  made  the  names  of  Layard,  Rawlinson,  Le- 
normant,  and  half  a  score  of  others  famous,  is  Mr. 
Gborob  Smtth's  Assyrian  Discoveries  (Scribner, 
Armstrong,  and  Co.).  His  investigations  began 
in  the  British  Museum,  where,  in  1872,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  deciphering  the  tablets  containing  the 
Chaldean  account  of  the  delnge.  That  remarka- 
ble discovery  will  probably  be  fresh  in  tiie  minds 
of  onr  readers.  A  photographic  reproduction  of 
a  fragment  of  the  tablets,  with  an  account  of  the 
contents,  wns  published  at  the  time  in  Harper's 
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Weekijf.  This  discovery  created  great  interest, 
not  onljr  in  literary  and  antiquarian  circles,  but 
also  in  the  larger  public.  As  a  consequence,  the 
X^ilif  Telegraphy  of  Londop,  sent  Mr.  Smith  out 
to  Moenl  to  prosecute  further  his  investigations 
on  the  ground ;  and  this  expedition  was  so  suc^ 
cessful  that  a  second  one  was  .undertaken,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  Museum.  The  volume 
now  published  embodies  the  results  of  these  two 
expeditions.  It  is  illustrated  with  wood -cuts 
and  photographs.  Mr.  Smith  writes  with  more 
graphic  power  Uian  one  would  expect  from  a 
professional  decipherer  of  the  extraordinarily 
illegible  records  of  the  Oriental  empires.  He 
presents  in  a  pictorial  and  interesting  manner  an 
account  of  the  ruins  explored,  the  methods  of 
exploration,  and  the  obstacles  encountered  in 
the  opposition  of  the  Turkish  government  and 
the  nntrustworthiness  of  the  natives  whom  he 
was  forced  to  employ.  But  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  his  volume  consists  in  the  account  of 
the  Assyrian  stone  records,  and  his  translation 
of  them.  Their  number  is  amazing.  In  the 
ruins  of  one  palace  he  found  three  thousand 
fragments  of  tablets,  and  their  position  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  constituted  originally 
part  of  a  stone  library,  which  occupied  the  upper 
story  of  the  pahice.  Of  these  tablets  the  roost 
important  yet  deciphered  are  those  which  from 
their  contents  are  known  as  the  *' deluge  tab- 
lets,*' the  date  of  which  Mr.  Smith  pUces  at 
2000  B.C.  But  there  are  also  other  inscriptions, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  confirmatory  of  Old  Testament 
history.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  translations  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, many  of  which  would  be  nearly  if  not 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  but 
for  the  interpretation  with  which  Mr.  Smith  gen- 
erally accompanies  them. 

Dr.  WooLSKT,  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
living  authorities  upon  public  law,  has  edited  new 
editions  of  Dr.  Likbbr's  Civil  Liberty  and  Self- 
Government  and  Political  EthicMy  which  have 
been  issued  in  handsome  and  convenient  form  by 
Lippincott  and  Co.  No  more  competent  hand 
for  the  purpose  could  have  been  found,  and  Dr. 
Woolsey's  name  gives  an  added  value  even  to 
Lieber's  works.  Of  all  men  of  foreign  birth  who 
have  made  America  their  home,  few  have  been 
of  really  greater  service  to  the  country  or  have 
conferred  more  lustre  upon  it  than  Francis  Lie- 
ber.  He  was  an  American  wholly  and  in  the 
best  sense  and  by  conviction ;  a  sound  and  clear 
political  thinker,  a  comprehensive  scholar,  and  a 
man  of  the  tenderest  and  most  generous  heart 
His  contributions  to  political  philosophy  are  more 
valuable  than  any  that  have  been  made  on  this 
side  of  the  sea ;  and  in  both  the  works  which  Dr. 
Woolsey  has  edited,  Lieber*8  Quick  sympathies 
and  large  learning  have  made  aiscussions  which 
might  seem  to  be  in  their  nature  abstract  and  diy, 
full  of  interest  and  charm.  His  view  of  the  state, 
and  of  a  question  which  always  profoundly  inter- 
ests Americans — the  relation'of  morals  and  poli- 
tics— is  most  interesting  and  clear.  Lieber  was 
a  student  and  a  professor,  but  not  a  doctrinaire. 
His  mind  was  singularly  practical  and  sensible, 
and  he  draws  with  a  firm  hand  the  luminous 
line  between  the  object  aYid  the  methods  of  po- 
litical action.  Just  at  this  time,  when  the  public 
mind  is  alive  with  interest  upon  that  very  subject, 


we  know  of  no  works  that  would  repay  careful 
and  thoughtful  study  more  richly  than  these  of 
Dr.  Lieber's,  nor,  indeed,  any  that  would  be  ad- 
ditions of  more  permanent  value  to  every  Amer- 
ican library. 

Mr.  J.  W.  6cHU0KSR8*8  Life  and  Public  Serv^ 
ices  of  Chief  Jtutice  Chase  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 
is  a  very  difierent  kind  of  book  from  the  life  of 
the  same  distinguished  statesman  by  Judge  War- 
den, of  which  we  gave  the  readers  of  this  Mago- 
aine  some  account  in  our  September  numl^r. 
Mr.  Schuckers  was  for  many  years  Mr.  Chase's 
private  secretary.  He  had  therefore  peculiar  op* 
portnnities  for  knowing  not  only  the  public  serv-* 
ices  but  the  private  life  and  character  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  biography.  "  No  man  is  hero  to  his 
own  valet;"  nevertheless  it  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  true  greatness  that  those  who  possess  it 
generally  seem  greater  to  their  most  familiar 
acquaintances  than  to  the  more  remote  public. 
This  waa  emphatically  true  of  Mr.  Cliase,  and 
this  biography  will  therefore  add  to  the  reader's 
respect  for  the  public  services  of  Mr.  Chase  the 
warmer  regard  due  to  his  private  life  and  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Schuckers  exhibits  no  inclination  to 
become  a  mere  eulogist,  none  to  shine  in  light 
borrowed  from  the  greater  luminary,  and  none 
of  that  weakness  of  obsequiousness  which  some- 
times mars  the  descriptions  of  great  men  by  their 
attendants  and  subordinates ;  lie  does  not  play  Uie 
part  of  a  Boswell  to  a  Johnson.  Neither  does  he 
suffer  personal  or  political  prejudices  to  obtrude 
themselves  in  unseemly  and  uncalled-for  criti- 
cism. If  he  is  not  a  eulogist,  neither  is  he  a 
critic :  he  is  a  historian.  He  writes  without  the 
least  pretense  to  rhetorical  skill,  without  any  en- 
deavor by  ingenious  grouping  or  word-painting 
to  impart  a  fictitious,  a  romantic,  or  even  an  ar- 
tistic interest  to  his  narrative,  and  without  any 
of  those  climaxes  and  contrasts  which  sometimes 
enhance  the  attractiveness  and  present  effect  of 
history,  but  generally  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  sim- 
ple truthfulness.  He  writes  with  simplicity  of 
expression,  with  nnostentation,  without  partiali- 
ty, save  that  of  a  pure,  warm,  and  sincere  friend- 
ship for  his  chief,  and  with  a  just  and  honorable, 
but  not  extravagant  or  sentimental,  appreciation 
of  that  inherent  dignity  and  nobility  of  character 
to  which  Mr.  Chase's  honorable  position  neither 
did  nor  could  add  any  thing,  and  from  which  the 
criticism  of  political  foes  neither  did  nor  could 
detract.  The  fifty-second  chapter,  in  which  the 
author  presents  a  well -arranged  and  succinct 
summary  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Chase's  mind  and  his  methods  of  work,  is  a  noble 
monument  to  a  noble  man,  the  more  fitting  and 
appropriate  from  its  very  simplicity.  Over  the 
grave  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  none  other  than  a  sim- 
ple monument  would  be  appropriate.  The  por- 
trait which  serves  as  a  frontispiece  is  excellent, 
though  one  showing  him  in  his  later  life  would 
have  done  greater  justice  to  his  remarkably  fine 
appearance  and  bearing. 

Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Liberal  Faith,  by 
Alfbbd  S.  Fdtxam  (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston), 
is  a  volume  of  over  600  pages  of  hymns  and  sa- 
cred poems,  taken  from  American  writers  of  the 
Liberal  Church  in  America,  and  accompanied 
by  biographical  sketches  of  the  writers.  In  these 
sketches  Mr.  Putnam  has  embodied  something 
approximating  a  critical  estimate  of  the  poets 
whose  songs  ho  quotes.    The  biographical  infer- 
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matioB,  though  brief,  is  compact  and  Boflkidntljr 
comprehemive  for  the  aathor*8  parpoae ;  the  orit^ 
icisms  do  not  indicate  a  critical  talent  in  the  ed- 
itor ;  tbej  are  too  aniformly  commendatorf,  and 
are  characterized  by  that  maltiplicatioa  of  eiilo* 
gistic  epithets  which  belongs  to  the  aTcrage  news- 
paper criticism.  The  list  of  writers  embraces  all 
shades  of  theological  thought  within  the  Liberal 
Church,  from  Rer*  Chandler  Bobbins  to  Ben. 
John  Weiss  and  O.  B.  IVothinghanL  The  toI- 
ume  indndes  not  only  the  writings  of  religious 
authors,  but  also  poems  of  a  Tery  general  char- 
acter which  contain  expressions  of  religions  feel- 
ing.* The  reader  of  this  book  cnn  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fkcfc  that  Christian  experi- 
ence is  much  more  catholic  than  the  charch  has 
been  wont  to  regard  it,  and  that  the  variations 
of  religious  belief  do  not  produce  so  great  vari*- 
tions  in  religions  emotion  as  is  often  imagined. 
As  in  our  cbnrdi  hymn-books  the  poems  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Faber  and  the  Protestant  Wes- 
ley abide  in  harmony  side  by  side,  so  in  this  toI- 
nme,  the  production  exclasirely  of  Liberal  writ- 
ers, there  will  be  found  the  rhythmical  expression, 
the  deeply  earnest  expression,  too,  of  almost  ev- 
ery phase  of  Christian  experience  to  be  fornid  in 
the  hymnology  of  other  branches  of  the  Chriitian 
ehnrch.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  there  is  a  char- 
acteristic lack  of  that  impassioned  fervor  which 
belongs  to  the  hymns  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Chnrch  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  that  stalwart 
and  muscular  piety  which  belongs  to  the  best  spec- 
imens of  Scottish,  Puritan,  and  German  verse. 
But  this  lack  is  a  characteristic  not  of  the  de- 
nomination, but  of  the  age,  which  is  unable  to 
rnyroduce  in  any  branch  of  the  charch  a  Faber,  a 
Wesley,  or  a  Watts. 

The  third  volume  concludes  Hbnrt  Ward 
BBECirKR's  Yale  LectwneM  on  Preaehimg  (J.  B. 
Ford  and  Co.).  It  presents  Mr.  Beecher's  the- 
ology. It  discusses  the  Bible  and  the  proper 
use  of  the  Bible,  the  true  conception  of  God  and 
the  true  methods  of  presenting  Him,  human  nature 
and  its  development  into  a  Christian  manhood. 
Throughout  the  volume,  however,  Mr.  Beecher 
treats  of  theology  not  as  a  science,  but  as  an  in- 
strument, that  is,  he  presents  not  a  systematical 
philosophy  of  divinity,  but  only  a  consideration 
of  those  phases  of  truth  which,  in  his  judgment, 
the  Christian  ministry  can  use  most  efficacious- 
ly in  their  work.  This  method  avoids  some  pei^ 
plexing  questions,  and  perhaps  harmonizes  best 
with  the  general  purpose  of  this  course  of  lect- 
ures, bat  the  result  is  not  altogether  satisfiM- 
torv.  The  practical  worker  will  find  abundant 
and  useful  suggestions  in  the  voiume.  The  the- 
ological thinker  will  regret  that  Mr.  Beecher  has 
not  given  to  the  world  mora  fully  and  frankly 
the  philosophy  which  underlies  his  own  ministry. 

In  Urban^  and  kU  Friends  (A.  D.  F.  Ban- 
dolph  and  Co.)  Mrs.  PitSNnss  employs  a  very 
simple  stratagem  to  render  attractive  her  discus- 
sions of  certain  grave  problems  in  Christian  ex- 
perience. Urban^  is  a  man  of  threescore  years, 
''every  inch  a  man,  and  yet  with  feminine 
sweetness  in  his  fiico."  A  meeting  is  held  in  his 
study  every  week  for  personal  conversation  on 
practical  religious  themes,  and  by  means  of 
these  meetings  the  authoress  presents  her  own 
views  in  a  coUoqnial  and  semi-dramatic  man- 
ner. These  are  essentially  those  of  a  mystic ; 
th^  appeal  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  rather 


than  to  the  judgment  or  even  the  consdence. 
They  are  tender  and  toaehing—the  tragedy  of 
Jtmia  eaa  not  easily  be  read  with  dry  eyes;  bat 
their  effect  will  be  rfUber  to  stimaUoe  religioiia 
emotions  than  to  strengthen  the  sonl  for  the 
practical  work  of  lifei 

The  UMSt  impresdre  tenperance  story  wfaidi 
we  remember  to  have  read  is  Edward  Evsisit 
Halb*s  Onr  New  Crtaade  (Boberta  BrotheraX 
The  idea  was  suggested  hj  the  women's  move- 
ment last  vear  ogainst  intemperance,  bat  the 
method  of  Mr.  Hide's  emsade  is  more  practical 
and  more  judicious.  The  author  cleariy  riiows 
what  may  be  effected  by  the  co-operation  and 
well-directed  effort  of  Christian  men  and  women 
against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  What 
was  done  at  Biomwich  may  be  done  any  whereu 

If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  CMtt  mnd  Hm- 
mmnity,  by  Hbhrt  M.  Goodwin  (Harper  and 
Brothers)!,  will  make  considerable  stir  in  the  the- 
ological worid,  and  provoke  considerable  dtsens- 
sion  both  of  a  friendly  and  a  hostile  sort  from 
the  theological  press.  Mr.  Gkxklwin  will  snifer 
the  usual  fate  of  independent  and  original  think- 
ers. It  will  be  declared  that  he  denies  the  preper 
divinity  and  also  that  he  denies  the  proper  h«- 
msnity  of  Jesus  ChriH,  tfiat  he  is  an  Arian  and 
also  aEutychian,  a  Unitarian  and  also  a  Sweden- 
boigian.  All  this,  howerer,  he  will  donbtleis 
survive,  as  a  great  many  have  survived  similar 
attacks  before  him;  and  since  this  is  an  age 
whidi  patronises  independent  thinking,  his  vol- 
«no  will  be  read  and  even  studied  all  the  more 
because  it  does  not  travel  the  bMten  coarse  of 
the  past  centuries.  Ever  since  Jesus  Christ  pat 
to  the  Pharisees  the  question,  **  What  think  ye 
of  Christ?  whose  son  is  he?"  the  problem  has 
been  pondered  by  the  chnreh  with  very  varioos 
reralts.  The  orainaiy  orthodox  view  that  his 
was  a  double  nature,  God  and  man  welded  to- 
gether in  a  character  that  was  neither  simply  di- 
vine nor  simply  human,  but  divine-human,  that 
in  the  one  soul  tliere  were  two  wills,  and  in  the 
one  life  two  lives,  however  satisfactory  it  may  be 
to  those  who  are  proficient  in  theological  lore, 
has  never  practically  gained  mnch  renl  accept- 
ance among  unprofes^onol  readera  of  the  Kcsr 
Testament.  Indeed,  most  of  them  hare  been 
content  to  take  the  simple  story  of  the  Gospels, 
without  much  thought  as  to  how  tlie  God  who 
shines  through  Jesus  became  incarnate  in  him ; 
and  those  who  have  thought  much  and  independU 
ently  can  surely  not  have  failed  to  feel,  if  not  to 
see,  how  artificial  and  foreign  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  New  Testament  leaching  » this  theory,  bora  of 
later  sctK^astic  theology,  of  a  double  personality. 
Mr.  Goodwin,  recognizing  more  than  most  theo- 
logians do  that  religious  truth  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience not  merely  of  intellectioa,  undertakes  to 
present  to  the  intcdlect  a  simpler  theory  of  Christ's 
character  than  this  of  his  duid  nature.  It  does  not 
differ  so  widely  from  that  of  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er as  he  supposes,  except  in  being  stated  more 
comprehensively  and  philosophically.  It  is,  io 
brief,  this :  that  the  anthropomorphic  conception 
of  God  is  the  right  one ;  Uiat  man — that  is,  the 
ideal  man — is  an  image  of  God ;  that  the  human 
and  divine  natures  are  the  some  in  essence ;  that 
the  difference  is  in  quantity  rather  than  quality ; 
that  the  human  is  simply  a  reprodaetion  ia  o 
finite  form  of  the  divine ;  henceir  that  in  the  in- 
carnation God  does  not  take  upon  Himself  anoch- 
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er  and  incongmoos  or  inconsistent  chancteri  bat 
simply  empties  Himself  of  tlie  largeness  of  His 
being,  subjects  Himself  to  the  limitations  of  a 
body  and  a  bodily  condition,  and,  becoming  for 
Uie  time  being  man,  is  truly  both  man  and  God, 
because  in  the  essential  features  of  their  nature 
the  two  are  the  same.  This,  reduced  to  a  parar- 
graph,*i8  the  kernel  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  Christolo- 
gy.  For  its  elaboration  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself.  It  is  dear  in  expression,  and 
independent  and  Tigorous  in  thought ;  in  form 
it  is  not  altogether  happy.  The  first  half  con- 
sists of  sermons  preached  at  Tariona  periods  dnr- 
ing  a  ministry  of  twenty  years.  The  natural 
consequence  is  a  repetition  of  substantially  the 
same  thoughts,  and  sometimes  even  the  same 
phrases.  On  the  other  hand,  this  genesis  of  the 
Tolnme  imparts  to  it  a  wanner,  more  practical, 
and.more  spiritual  character  than  belongs  to  most 
theological  treatises,  and  adapts  it  to  the  interest 
ond  the  profit  of  the  non^professional  reader. 
The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  more  strictly  the- 
ological, and  is  devoted  to  a  review,  historical  and 
critical,  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person. 

In  TAe  Law  and  the  Ladtf  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), Mr.  WiLKiB  CoLUiia'8  last  novel,  the  au- 
thor, in  the  opening  chapter,  hints  at  a  secret 
which  separates  Videria,  just  married,  and  her 
husband.  About  half  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  the  wife's  successful  investigation  and  final 
discovery  of  this  secret;  the  other  half  in  her 
sucoeBsfal  endeavor  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  unjust  imputation  under,  which  her  hus- 
band is  well-nigh  crushed.  The  interest  of  the 
story  lies  chiefly  in  tracing  out  this  mystery. 
The  novel  is  an  enigma  only  less  successful  than 
that  of  The  Moonstone,  Who  murdered  Mrs. 
Macallan  ?  is  a  problem  which  will  tax  the  novel- 
reader's  powers  scarce!  V  less  than  that  other  rid- 
dle of  fiction.  Who  stole  the  Moonstone  ?  There 
is  no  moral  in  the  atory,  unless  il  contains  one 
against  the  Scotch  verdict  of  '*  Not  proven ;"  and 
the  characters,  though  perhaps  as  stronglv  drawn, 
are  not  as  true  to  nature  as  those  of  ifan  and 
Wift,  In  the  latter  novel  the  plot  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  peculiar  but  not  impossible  sit- 
uation, in  which  remarkable  but  not  unnatural 
characters  ore  involved.  In  Tht  Law  and  tlie 
Lady^  on  the  other  hand,  the  characters  are  in- 
vented in  order  to  create  the  situation.  Only 
snch  a  trio  as  the  morbidly  sensitive  Mrs.  Mac- 
allan, the  half-mad  Miserrimus  Dexter,  and  the 
resolutely  weak  Eustace  could  either  create  snch 
a  riddle  or  leave  the  wife  to  find  the  dew  to  it 
unaided,  and  despite  her  husband's  opposition. 
Miserrimus  himself  is  not  a  more  natural  char- 
acter than  Caliban,  nor  is  his  personality  less 
marked.  Wo  recall  in  Charies  Dickens  no  freak 
of  fancy  more  wildly  fantastical  than  the  picture 
of  this  half  imp,  half  man,  in  his  self-chosen  soli- 
tsry  imprisonment,  driving  back  and  forth  across 
bis  room  in  his  wheeled  chair,  with  his  'Mmmense 
imagination  at  work."  This  peculiar  phase  of 
Wilkie  Collins's  genius,  this  purely  inventive  fan- 
cy, is  something  new ;  at  least  we  recall  in  his 
works  nothing  of  this  sort  quite  equal  to  it. 

A  Strange  World,  by  Miss  M.  E.  Brabdon 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  opens  alfto  with  a  mys- 
terious murder.  But  the  clew  to  the  mystery  is 
given. to  the  reader  at  once,  and  the  interest  in 
the  story  tarns  not  upon  unraveling  it,  but  upon 
the  efl^Kt  it  produce*  upon  life  and  character. 
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Miss  Braddon's  late  novels  we  have  found  both 
healthful  and  entertaining.  Certainly  this  lost 
story  is  so.  The  murder,  perhaps,  borders  on 
tlie  sensational.  It  is  so  improbable  as  to  be  al- 
most impossible,  and  in  that  the  novel  pivots  on 
so  unreal  an  incident,  and  so  incongruous  a  char- 
acter OS  Churchill  Fenwyn,  it  is  undoubtedly  de- 
fective. It  is  this  dependence  on  a  purely  im- 
possible inddent  and  a  wholly  unnatural  charac^ 
ter  for  plot  which  distinguishes  the  merely  good 
novel-writer  from  the  best  artists.  But  the  rest  of 
the  stoiy  is  not  only  true  to  life,  the  truthfulness 
of  its  portraitures  is  a  considerable  item  in  its  in- 
terest and  the  book  as  a  whole  may  fairly  rank 
with  the  best  of  the  authoress's  numerous  works. 
The  Straits  of  Malacca^  Indo'China,  and 
China^  by  J.  Tbompsok  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
is  one  of  those  volumes  of  travel  which  are  pecnl- 
iariy  characteristic  of  the  latest  phase  of  litera- 
ture, and  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  produced 
except  for  the  latest  devebpments  of  civilization. 
Such  a  work  presupposes  an  accessibility  of  re- 
mote regions  which  only  modem  travd  has 
brought  about,  and  a  public  interest  in  heathen 
and  half-civilised  forms  of  life  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  broadening  culture  and  a  ripening  liber- 
ality. If  we  ha\'e  been  "outside  barbarians"  to 
the  '*  Celestials,"  they  have  been  no  less  so  to  us, 
and  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Chi- 
nese or  the  Anglo-Saxon  wall  has  been  the  most 
impregnable.  Mr.  Thompson  tdls  ns  in  his  title- 
page  that  his  book  is  tlie  pixKluct  of  ten  years' 
travel,  adventure,  and  residence  abroad.  He  is 
a  photographer,  and  the  fnct  that  he  was  invited 
to  take  the  likeness  of  his  Siamese  Majesty  indi- 
cates that  he  is  a  skillful  one.  His  journal  be- 
gins at  Penang,  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
carries  us,  by  a  succession  of  jonmeys,  to  Fekin. 
It  embraces  an  account  of  Malacca,  Singapore, 
Bangkok,  the  ancient  ruins  of  Cambodia,  Hong- 
Kong,  Shanghai,  and  Pekin,  together  with  a  visit 
to  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  another  to  the 
interior  of  China,  up  the  Yang-tse  River.  The 
author  writes  as  one  irho  is  overburdened  with 
material.  .  His  pages  are  crowded  with  the  facts 
and  incidents  which  be  has  witnessed,  but  are 
comparatively  free  from  philosophical  comment 
upon  them.  He  writes  without  the  poetry  and 
humor  which  characterize  most  French  travders, 
but,  perhaps  for  that  veiy  reason,  his  narrative 
is  in  appearance  more  truthful  and  trustworthy. 
**  It  has  been  my  care,"  he  says,  **  so  to  hold  the 
mirror  op  to  his  [the  reader's]  gaze,  that  it  may 
present  to  him  if  not  always  an  agreeable,  yet  at 
least  a  faithful,  impression  of  China  and  its  in- 
habitants. "  This  holding  up  of  a  mirror  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  a  task  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  the 
author's  prejudices  sometimes  make  a  flaw  in  the 
glass  that  affects  the  picture.  Making  all  due 
allowance,  however,  for  these,  his  portraiture  of 
the  average  Chinaman,  as  sensual,  cunning,  im- 
p^able,  and  an  unhesitating  liar,  is  not  such  as 
to  commend  very  cordially  that  ethical  system 
of  Confucius  which  forms  the  theme  of  so  many 
encomiums  by  certain  of  our  purely  theoretical 
mondists.  Mr.  Thompson's  observations  and 
descriptions  are  mainly  confined  to  the  life,  the 
monuments,  and  the  people  of  the  lands  which 
he  visited ;  his  volume  contains  comparatively 
little  of  sdentific  information.  The  illustrations 
are  admirable ;  they  are  nearly  seventy  in  num- 
ber, and  are  taken  from  the  author's  sketches 
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and  photographs.  The  book  is,  indeed,  in  an  art 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of 
travel  of  the  year. 

Dr.  JoHM  W.  Draper's  History  of  the  Con- 
flict between  Religion  and  Science  (D.  Appleton 
and  Co.)  has  this  much  to  commend  it,  that  it 
undertakes  to  supply  a  widely  felt  want  in  liter- 
ature, and  that  its  author  is  a  man  of  extensive 
erudition,  though  not  always  sound  scholarship, 
and  of  scientific  attainments,  though  not  of  re- 
■ligious  sympathies.  But  he  certainly  does  not 
possess  that  rare  impartiality  of  mind  which  could 
alone  enable  an  author  to  write  a  successful  his- 
tory of  this  conflict,  and  the  work  wliich  he  has 
written  will  be  satisfactoiy  only  to  the  most  ex- 
treme partisans  in  the  controversy.  It  is,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  such  a  history  can  be  written 
as  yet,  at  least  by  any  one  writer — whether  for 
its  successful  production  we  must  not  have  the 
history  of  religion  written  from  the  one  stand- 
point, and  that  of  science  from  the  other.  Dr. 
Draper's  language  is  always  moderate  and  re- 
8|)ectful,  but  be  does  not  indicate  that  be  ander- 
stands  what  religion  is,  what  function  it  assumes 
to  fulfill,  or  what  its  most  intelligent  advocates 
claim  it  has  accomplished.  If  he  had  entitled  it 
*' Romanism  and  ft^ence,"  his  title  would  have 
been  more  just,  though  less  attractive.  Indeed, 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface  with  great  frankness 
that  be  has  had  little  to  say  respecting  those  two 
great  Christian  confessions,  the  Protestant  and 
Greek  Chnrcbes,  and  this  because  thev  have  nev- 
er arrayed  themselves  against  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.  On  the  same  principle,  he  should 
have  omitted  from  his  history  all  mention  of  sci- 
ence, which  has  not  arrayed  itself  against  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
There  is  as  little  reason  for  attributing  religion 
exclusively  to  the  Romish  Church  as  there  would 


be  for  confining  science  to  the  investigations  and 
hypotheses  of  a  purely  materialistic  and  atheist- 
ical philosophy.  But  even  as  a  histoiy  of  the 
conflict  between  Romanism  and  science  it  is  im- 
possible to  accredit  this  volnma  with  that  impar- 
tiality which  the  author  claims  for  it  in  his  pref- 
ace. We  expect  the  brilliant  advocate  to  ckse 
his  own  eyes  and  turn  the  eyes  of  the  jaiy  awaj 
from  the  evidence  which  is  adverse  to  the  verdict 
for  which  he  pleads,  but  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  historian  of  so  important  an  issue 
as  that  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  book  will 
not  forget  to  mention  tliat  Copernicus,  to  whom 
more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  man  the  revolu- 
tion in  astronomical  science  is  due,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic— canon  of  Franenbaig— and 
dedicated  his  great  work  to  Pope  Paul  IIL  ;  and 
that  to  the  Benedictines,  the  most  important  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  orders  of  monka,  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  learning,  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts  during  several  centuries  of  ignorance;  tho 
gtmrdianship  not  onlv  of  the  Scriptores,  bat  alro 
of  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Pliny,  Sailut, 
and  Cicero ;  the  creation  of  Gothic  arcbitectore* 
and  the  invention  of  modem  music,  and  the  prac- 
tical application,  if  not  the  invention,  of  scientific 
agriculture.  Dr.  Draper  sees  in  religion  only  an 
impediment  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
man,  as  some  of  the  fathera,  whom  he  so  justly 
condemns,  saw  in  science  only  an  impediment  to 
man's  spiritual  development.  The  true  history 
of  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion  can 
only  be  written  by  one  who  recognises  the  tmth 
tliat  each  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
race,  and  that  the  conflict  between  the  two  haa 
grown  oat  of  the  fact  that  the  wisest  men  are 
partialists,  and  by  their  feara  and  their  pr^odices 
have  created  a  conflict  where  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  one. 


d^iiitnr'H  ^citntifo  IRwarlr. 


6UMMART  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGKESa 

IN  Astronomy  we  have  the  announcement  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  of  tlie  dlscoveiy 
of  asteroids  Nos.  139  and  140,  the  former  found 
in  October,  by  Professor  Watson  during  his  so- 
jpnm  in  Pekin,  and  the  diticovery  of  which  has 
hut  just  been  published ;  the  latter,  No.  140,  was 
found  at  Berlin  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
The  rediscovery  of  aneroid  No.  104,  Clymene, 
by  Dr.  Leather,  is  also  eqiuillv  worthy  of  mention, 
aa  tlie  increasing  number  of  these  small  planets 
renders  it  exce^ingty  diflScuIt  to  keep  track  of 
them  all ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  as- 
tronomers will  take  an  active  part  in  this  labor, 
which  indeed  specially  devolves  upon  them,  in- 
asmuch as  two  of  their  number,  Messra.  Watson 
and  Peters,  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  members  of  the  asteroid  group. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  of  auroras  consists  in 
the  new  general  catalogue  of  Frits  of  Zurich. 
This  author  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  use 
of  the  great  catalogue  of  Lovering,  and  of  the 
smaller  works  of  other  authors,  baa  added  to 
these  other  later  documents,  some  now  for  the 
first  time  rendered  accessible,  and  has  employed 
the  same  with  a  praiseworthy  critical  skill  that 


renders  his  catalogue  invahiable  to  the  stodent 
.of  these  as  yet  unexplained  phenomena.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  his  investigatioa  into  the 
geographical  distribotion  of  the  aurora,  and  an- 
ticipate still  further  oontribntions  from  him. 

To  the  studv  of  earthquakes  Suess  of  Vienna 
has  contributed  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  earth- 
quake of  Southern  Austria.  He  haa  in  this  pa- 
per given  a  careful  study  of  three  special  eanh- 
uuakes,  and  finally  a  collection  of  all  available 
oata  referring  to  the  phenomena  in  past  histoiy. 
Most  highly  interesting  is  his  map,  showing  that 
the  centres  of  earthquakes  are  in  that  country  all 
arranged  along  certain  straight  lines  or  belts  of 
country,  which  in  one  remailable  instance  coin- 
cides with  a  river  valley  so  perfectly  aa  to  aflbrd 
a  basis  for  very  plausible  speculations  aa  to  the 
dependence  of  the  shock  upon  the  infiltration  of 
surface  water. 

In  this  connection  we  note  that  the  Prussian 
government  has  authorised  La  Saulls  to  establish 
a  large  number  of  seismometric  stations  in  the 
volcanic  region  near  Bonn. 

Mineralogieal  progress  since  our  laat  has  ref- 
erence chiefly  to  the  announcement  of  new  spe- 
cies of  minerals.  The  fint  to  be  mentioned  is 
miriquiditef  a  name  recently  given  by  Frenael  to 
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ft  new  mineral  species  foand  with  chalcocite, 
pyromorphite,  and  other  minerals  at  Schneeberg. 
It  oocnrs  in  minate  rhombohedral  (R  and  —ill) 
crystals,  and  thus  far  no  analysis  has  been  made, 
owing  to  want  of  sufficient  material,  bat  quali- 
tative experiments  show  it  to  be  a  hydrous  basic 
compound  of  lead  and  iron  with  arsenic  and  phos- 
phoric acids.  It  has  the  hardness  of  fluorite  (4), 
and  a  dark  yellowish  to  reddish-brown  color. 

Frenzd  has  shown  that  the  little  tufted  or 
globular  forms  of  silicate  of  bismuth  occurring  at 
ftkbneeberg  and  Johanngeorgenstndt  are  not  iso- 
metric, but  monoclinic,  in  crystalline  form,  and 
consequently  he  separates  them  from  the  old  eu- 
lytite  (isometric),  and  gi?es  them  the  new  name, 
Agricolite. 

Allopkite  is  a  new  hydrous  silicate  of  alumi- 
na and  magnesia,  much  resembling  psendophite, 
which  Websky  has  found  at  Langenbielun,  in  Si- 
lesia. It  occurs  in  dense  microerystalline  mass- 
es, and  it  might  perhaps  be  questioned  whether 
it  deserved  a  place  as  a  new  mineral  species. 

Eitrin^xte  is  anew  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na and  lime  described  by  Lehroann.  In  appear- 
ance and  occurrence  it  resembles  the  new  cAo/co- 
morphit€  of  Yom  Rath,  but  has  a  very  different 
composition  (chalcomorphite  is  a  h  vdrous  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime).  Ettiingite  is  found  in  mi- 
nute needle-liko  crystals  (hexagonal  system)  fill- 
ing cavities  in  masses  of  limestone  mclosed  in 
the  lava  of  Ettringen,  not  far  from  the  fiimous 
Laacher  See. 

M.  Ducloux  has  recently  described  in  die 
Comptet  Remhia  a  new  mineral  under  the  name 
of  rivotite.  It  contains  antimony,  copper,  car- 
bonic acid,  with  a  little  silver,  and  the  describer 
looks  upon  it  as  a  compound  of  antimonic  acid 
with  carbonate  of  copper  and  silver.  It  is  amor- 
phous and  compact,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  gray- 
ish-green color.  It  was  found  disseminated 
through  a  white  limestone  in  the  province  of 
Leridta,  France. 

Another  new  mineral  is  the  meifmaeiie  of 
Camot.  It  is  a  hydrated  tungstic  acid  (tung- 
stite),  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  from 
the  decompositioh  of  tungstate  of  lime,  schee- 
lite.  In  some  cases  it  preserves  the  form  and 
even  the  structure  of  the  original  scheelite.  Its 
characters  are  not  rery  well  defined,  and  it  may 
hardly  deserve  an  independent  position.  It  is 
named  from  the  locality,  Meymac,  where  other 
minerals  containing  tungstic  acid  have  been 
found. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
a  related  mineral,  described  some  time  since  by 
Domeyko,  and  called  cupro-tungstite.  It  is  a 
true  tungstate  of  copper,  and  is  interesting  in  its 
relation  to  the  cupro-scheelite  of  Whitney,  found 
in  California,  and  which  was  a  scheelite  cont^n- 
ing  considerable  copper.  The  cupro-tungstite  was 
found  near  Santiago,  Chili. 

The  progress  which  is  now  being  made  in  Ge^ 
ology,  and  the  interest  which  is  generally  felt  in 
it,  are  shown  by  nothing  more  clmrly  than  by  the 
large  number  of  independent  surveys  which  are 
now  being  carried  forward  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  several  surveys  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, prosecuted  by  the  general  government 
either  through  the  Interior  Department  or  the 
War  Department,  many  of  the  older  States  are 
carrying  on  the  same  work  for  themselves.  The 
nov^ties  of  the  work  in  the  latter  case  are  few. 


and  the  chances  for  surprising  discoveries  in  the 
investigation  of  ground  already  pretty  well  known 
are  smaller,  and  yet  the  general  importance  of 
such  thorough  work,  both  for  science  sind  for  the 
economical  interests  of  the  State  itself,  can  hard- 
ly be  overestimated. 

The  geological  survey  of  Kew  Hampshire  is 
now  about  completed,'and  the  first  volume  of  the 
final  report  has  just  appeared.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  for  some  years  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Hitchcock,  and  has  been  and  will 
be  the  meftns  of  bringing  out  many  important 
facts  in  regard  to  the  older  crysulline  rocks  of 
New  England — perhaps  the  most  difiScult  of  all 
problems  in  American  geology.  The  finding  of 
Helderberg  fossils  at  Littleton,  New  Hampshire, 
which  we  owe  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  locality  of  the  same  age  long 
known  at  Bemardston,  Massachusetts,  of  itself 
alone  throws  great  light *npon  the  condition  of 
this  portion  of  the  country  in  those  remote  times. 
This  same  subject  of  the  crystalline  rocks  will  be 
still  more  elucidated  in  case  the  proposition  for 
a  new  survey  of  Massachusetts,  now  before  the 
Legislature,  is  decided  favorably.  The  thorough- 
ness which  is  contemplated  for  this  survey  wHl 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  proposed,  to 
continue  for  fifteen  years,  and  to  include  not  only 
geology,  but  also  the  several  departments  of  bi- 
ology. Those  who  have  the  subject  in  charge 
have  suggested  $887,000  as  about  the  amount 
which  will  be  required  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
proposed,  including  the  preparation  of  the  results 
of  the  work  for  the  press. 

In  regard  to  the  surveys  of  other  States,  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  nnder  the  charge  of  Professor 
Lesley,  may  be  mentioned.  It  has  now  com- 
pleted its  first  year  of  field  work. 

A  State  with  such  a  wonderinl  store  of  miner- 
al vjrealth  may  well  afford  a  resurvey  of  its  ter- 
ritory, especially  in  view  of  the  great  progress 
made  in  the  sdence  since  its  first  survey  was 
completed,  in  which,  by-the-way,  Professor  Les- 
ley himself  took  an  active  part.  Missouri  has 
recently  published  a  geological  report  in  784 
pages,  containing  many  valuable  facts,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  her  extensive  lead  mines.  One 
probable  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Schmidt  from 
the  facts  observed  is  especially  important — that 
the  occurrence  of  lead  ore  is  not  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  the  geological  formation,  but  its 
deposition  may  have  taken  place  simultaneously 
in  similar  rocks  of  diflforent  geological  periods. 
This  would  make  the  origin  of  ail  the  gulenite 
later  than  the  subcarboniferous. 

A  first  report  of  the  geology  and  agriculture 
of  Texas  has  been  made  by  Professor  Buckley, 
State  geologist,  in  which  "a  general  outline  is 
given  of  what  may  be  expected  from  a  further 
prosecution  of  his  labors.  Professor  Buckley  is 
well  known  as  an  active  botanist,  and  he  em- 
braces the  occasion  of  his  report  to  reply  to  some 
criticisms  by  Professor  Asa  Gray  in  regard  to 
the  validity  of  certain  species  of  plants  described 
by  himself  many  yean  ago  as  new  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Science. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Geological  Sun-ey  of  New  Jersey  was  recently 
held,  in  which  Professor  Cook  presented  his  an- 
nual report. 

The  geologists  accompanying  the  government 
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expeditions  in  the  West  are  all  in  WashinKton, 
engaged  respectively  in  making  up  their  reports. 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Howell,  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  sorvey  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler, 
last  year  accompanied  Major  Powell.  No  mate- 
rial change  in  the  corps  connected  with  Dr.  Hay- 
den's  labors  has  taken  place.  A  report  by  Dr. 
Hayden  of  his  exploration^,  geological  and  others 
wise,  in  1878,  is  about  making  its  appearance 
from  the  government  printing-office,  and  consti- 
tutes a  veiy  large  volume,  profusely  illnstrated 
with  maps  and  sections,  as  well  as  representa- 
tions of  recent  and  fossil  species  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  whole  making  a  work  of  extreme 
value. 

The  record  of  Geographical  Progresa  since 
our  last  report  is,  as  might  be  expected,  quite 
meagre,  especially  in  the  United  States,  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  such  operations 
during  the  winter  seas6n. 

Mr.  Dall,  to  whose  labors  in  Alaska  we  have 
refen«d  on  many  occasions,  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton, engaged  in  preparing  his  report,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Coast  Survey. 

Dr.  Emil  Bessels,  cliief  of  the  scientific  corps 
of  the  PoUuriSj  has  nearly  completed  a  first  vol- 
ume of  his  report,  embracing  the  physical  re- 
sults of  the  Hall  expedition,  nnd  it  will  probably 
be  laid  before  Congress  in  a  short  time. 

The  report  of  the  German  arctic  expedition, 
in  which  the  Germania  and  the  Hanaa  took  part, 
has  been  completed,  forming  a  series  of  volumes 
of  much  interest. 

The  scientific  corps  of  the  Austrian  expedi- 
tion under  Payer  and  Weyprecbt,  whose  safe 
return  during  the  past  autumn  has  been  chron- 
icled, is  also  occupied  in  preparing  a  report  of 
their  labors. 

The  note  of  preparation  continues  to  be  heard 
in  regard  to  fMolar  expeditions  for  the  coming 
season.  Of  diese,  that  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
English  government  is  the  most  important,  and 
no  pains  are  being  spared  to  midce  it  a  oom- 

{ilete  sttccese.  The  vessels  that  have  been  se* 
ected  for  the  purpose  are  now  being  fitted  up 
with  every  api^iance  for  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  party;  and  officered,  as  they  will  be,  bv 
the  most  experienced  members  of  the  British 
naval  service,  accompanied  by  eminent  scientif- 
ic civilians,  and  having  the  experience  of  all  pre- 
vious expeditions,  especially  those  of  the  Polaris 
and  the  Tegeihoff^  for  their  guidance,  we  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  a  speedy  solution  of 
the  remaining  problems  of  polar  search. 

The  German  govemmerit  also,  it  is  understood, 
is  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the  same  goal, 
but  will  attempt  to  reach  it  by  a  difi'erent  route. 
The  preparations  in  Austria  toward  a  similar  end 
have  aUeady  been  referred  to. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  friend- 
ly rivalry  America  as  yet  shows  no  intention  of 
taking  part.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  too 
late  to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestion  already 
made  from  many  quarters  of  an  American  polar 
expedition  by  way  of  Behring  Straits.  With  sev- 
eral government  steamers  already  on  the  west 
coast,  either  in  the  service  of  the  Coast  Sun-ey, 
the  revenue  department,  or  the  navy,  and  with 
San  Francisco  as  a  suitable  point  for  fitting  out 
one  or  more  of  these  for  this  mission,  a  fair 
chance  still  remains  for  a  successful  effort. 

The  opportunity  could  alM>  be  embraced  of 


exploring  the  comparatively  little  known  region 
of  Northern  Alaska,  and  of  solving  the  prob&ms 
which  exist  in  reference  to  Wrangell's  Land.  We 
have  previously  referred  to  the  foct  that  the  Aro- 
tic  Ocean  north  of  Behring  Straits  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  retiiarkably  free  from  ice,  and  that 
an  American  whaling  captain  has  stated  that  he 
skirted  along  the  coast  of  WrangeH's  Land  ibr 
many  miles,  and  could  readily  have  landed  if  it 
had  been  his  business  to  do  so. 

Some  details  have  recently  been  received  from 
the  Challenger,  especially  of  her  voyage  from 
Melbotune  to  Hong-Kong,  during  which,  as  usn- 
al,  the  opportnnity  was  embraced  to  prosecute 
the  scientific  inquiries  intrusted  to  her  corps. 
The  most  important  result  of  her  later  move- 
ments was  the  discovery  of  several  isolated  ba- 
sins in  the  ocean  having  a  great  depth  in  the 
centre  (of  between  two  and  three  thousand  fath- 
oms), with  an  unbroken  rim  rising  sometimes  to 
within  a  few  hundred  fathoms  of  the  surface. 
This  condition  was  found  to  produce  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  deep-sea  temperature.  In  neariy 
every  instance  the  ocean  tempemtnre  on  the  top 
of  the  ridges  was  found  to  continue,  with  very 
little  change,  to  the  very  bottom,  so  that  instead 
of  a  registry  of  88^  to  36^  F.,  there  was  found 
even  at  a  depth  of  SOOO  fathoms  or  more  a  tem- 
perature sometimes  as  high  as  50^.  The  ex- 
planation  of  this  is  of  course  very  simple.  The 
rims  of  tlie  basins  constitute  a  biurrier  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  antarctic  cold  water  flowing  along 
the  main  floor  of  the  ocean,  and  isolate  their 
contents  from  its  influence.  Wherever  the  bar- 
rier was  broken  through,  so  as  to  permit  the  mun 
current  to  penetrate,  indications  were  found  cor- 
responding to  those  which  generally  accompany 
a  great  depth. 

A  second  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Chal- 
lenger, by  Captain  Nares,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Admiralty,  detailing  the  observa- 
tions made  during  the  voyage  ^tween  South 
Africa  and  Melbourne. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  starting 
out  of  the  United  States  steamer  Iksearora  for 
the  pnrposeof  making  a  second  series  of  soundings 
for  an  ocean  cable,  this  time  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Sandwich  Ishinds.  The  Hawaiian 
Gazette  of  December  2  announces  her  arrival 
at  Honolulu,  and  remarks  that,  in  all,  sixty-two 
casts  of  the  sounding-line  were  made,  the  first 
near  the  Faralkmes,  the  water  gradually  deepen- 
ing from  that  point  to  2500  fathoms.  In  lati- 
tude 88^  10'  and  longitude  182<^  the  depth  be- 
gan ra|Mdly  to  diminish,  showing  1417, 485, 413, 
and  finally  886  fathoms  in  latitude  82°  58'.  Nu- 
merous observations  were  made,  which  showed 
that  there  was  a  submarine  peak  rising  about 
2200  fathoms  from  the  ocean  bed.  Beyond  this, 
for  a  circuit  of  five  miles  around  this  peak,  deep 
water  was  found  in  every  direction,  and  a  few 
miles  from  the  peak  2500  fiithoms  were  reached. 
From  this  the  depth  gradually  increased,  until 
in  latitude  24°,  longitude  152°,  the  depth  was 
8116  fathoms.  This  was  only  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  Honolulu. 

The  soundings  brought  up  from  the  peak  show- 
ed a  mixture  of  lava  and  coral,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  indicative  of  a  submarine  volcano.  The 
temperature  at  the  bottom  was  found  to  vaiy  but 
Uttle  from  85°  to  86°  F. 

The  results  of  the  snrrey,  according  to  the 
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Gazette,  nre  satiB&ctoTT,  showing,  if  any  thing, 
ft  better  line  between  Honolaln  and  San  Fran- 
ciico  than  that  from  San  Diego. 

Among  the  more  important  recent  American 
geographical  publications  is  the  report  of  Captain 
Jones,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  of  a  re- 
connaissance in  1878  front  Cheyenne,  through 
Northern  Wyoming,  for  this  purpose  of  opening 
a  shorter  route  from  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  to  WToming  and  Montana,  This  he 
discovered  in  the  form  of  a  natural  pass  in  the 
Wind  River  Mountains,  by  which  a  railroad  can 
readily  be  extended  from  Point  of  Rocks  on  the 
railroad,  by  way  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  to  Fort  Ellis,  in  Montana,  shortening  by 
many  hundred  miles  the  line  of  travel  into  Mon- 
tana, and  making  perfectly  easy  a  journey  to  tlie 
wonderful  regions  of  the  Yellowstone  geysers 
and  hot  springs. 

The  report  by  General  Gomstock  of  his  labors 
on  the  Northern  lakes  (luring  the  past  year  has 
also  made  its  appearance. 

Ethmologjf, — Mr.  Charles  C.  Abbott  figures  and 
describes  in  Natwe,  January  7,  two  very  striking 
examples  of  flame-shaped  arrow  or  spear  heads 
from  New  Jersey. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1874,  Colonel  Lane 
Fox  continued  his  interesting  account  of  his 
classiflcation  of  the  objects  of  culture  on  the  bor 
sis  of  evolution.  The  subject  this  time  was 
'*  Early  Modes  of  Navigation. "  Beginning  with 
the  simplest  float  ordug-out,  the  author  tra^  the 
progress  of  boat-building  through  the  *'  stitched- 
plank  canoes,  bark  canoes,  outrigger  boats,  don- 
Die  canoes,  up  to  the  more  complex  craft  The 
various  parts  of  sailing  apparatus  were  arranged 
and  discussed.  Colonel  Fox  inclines  to  the  view 
that  in  its  rudest  condition  the  mind  of  man  pos- 
sesses little  of  subjective  or  inventive  power,  and 
that  he  has  risen  from  step  to  step  following  the 
leading-strings  of  nature. 

The  last  quarterly  review  of  the  progress  of  nat- 
ural science,  theoretical  and  practical,  published 
by  the  editon  of  Croea,  Leipsic,  1875,  is  devoted 
to  prehistoric  times  entirely. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  Nature 
of  December  17, 1874,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  on  the 
relation  of  race  to  species.  The  author  very  in- 
geniously applies  the  dotted  diagrams  of  Mr. 
Francis  Gralton  to  illustrate  the  hypothetical  and 
actual  separation  of  a  single  race  of  animals  into 
a  species  made  np  of  several  races,  and  thence 
into  any  number  of  separate  species.  One  is  for- 
cibly reminded,  in  looking  at  the  clusters  of  dots, 
of  the  process  of  reproduction  by  cell  multipli- 
cation. 

The  Geographical  Magazine  of  Jmmbxj,  1875, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  advent- 
ures of  M  Miklucfao  Maklay,  the  indefintigahle 
young  Russian  traveler,  in  New  Guinea.  He 
was  sent  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helen.  On  the  2d  of  Sq>tember  he 
was  landed  on  the  island  with  two  servants,  a 
I  man  and  a  boy.  The  natives  fled  in  dismay, 
bat  afterward  returned,  bringing  gifts  of  hogs, 
dogs,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  sweet- potatoes,  and 
other  products,  as  soon  as  they  became  aware  of 
his  friendly  intentions.  The  Russians  returned 
the  compliment  by  placing  calico,  gold  paper, 
empty  bottles,  buttons,  etc.,  on  the  shore,  but 
the  natives  were  too  courteous  to  tonch  them 
(Mirab.  diet  1).    On  the  9tb  of  September  the 


ship  left  our  travder  to  his  fate.  For  more  than 
a  ]fear  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  At  last,  his 
friends  becoming  alarmed,  a  ship  was  ordered 
to  look  him  up.  He  was  found  almost  ema- 
ciated by  fevers,  his  boy  dead,  and  altogether 
about  in  despair.  He  has  collected  a  fine  lot  of 
anthropological  material,  which  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. From  New  Guinea  he  journeyed  to  the 
Moluccas  and  Philippines,  thence  to  China  and 
Botavia.  At  the  end  of  1878  he  had  made  all 
his  preparations  to  accompany  a  Dutch  expe- 
dition to  New  Guinea,  but  was  disappointed. 
When  Captain  Moresby  met  him  in  Amboina 
last  June  he  was  preparing  to  visit  the  Malay 
peninsula  to  study  a  race  colled  Snnay,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  Papuans.  ,  . 
M.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing eUiborate  scheme  of  the  French  stone  age. 
The  paleolithic  age  he  divides  into  four  epochs 
—St.  Acbeul,  the  oldest  (tjrpe,  almond-shaped 
flaked  axe),  Moustier  (tvpe,  flint  arrow-heads 
and  Bcrapere,  l^lateral  flake),  Solutn^  {^TP^  ^^' 
leaf  shaped  arrow-head,  bilateral  chip),  Made- 
laine  (type,  barbed  bone  arrows  and  flint  knives). 
The  neoliUiic  age  he  calls  the  epoch  of  Roben- 
hausen  (type,  polished  stone  axes,  flint  arrow- 
heads chipped  serrate).  The  St  Acheul  epoch 
is  found  in  the  lowland  drift  at  St  Acheul, 
Abbeville,  Thenn^  (Somme),  Sotteville  le  Rouen 
(Lower  Seine),  Vaudricourt  (Pas-de-Calais),  San 
Isidor  (Madrid),  and  on  the  upland  pUteaux  at 
Beaumont  (Wien),  Tilly  (Allier),  La  Gauterie 
(Cdtes-du-Nord),  Val^  de  la  Sause  et  de  la 
Gulonne  (Haute  Garonne).  The  climate  was 
preglacial  and  moderate.  The  fauna  embraced 
the  hippopotamus,  EUphaz  antiquite,  and  men 
of  the  lowest  type,  e.  g,,  at  Neanderthal,  Engis- 
heim,  Naulette,  Denise.  The  Moustier  epocli  is 
found  in  remains  of  caves  and  open  places  at 
Moustier  (Dordogne),  Ches  Poore  (Corr^ze), 
La  Martini^re  et  TErmitnge  (Vieune),  La  M^re 
Grande  (Sa6ne-et-Loire),  Buoux  (Vancluse),  Ne- 
ron  (Ard^he),  Goudenins-les-Monlins  (Doubs), 
CoBuvres  (Aisne),  Breches  de  Genay  et  Mene- 
treux-le-Pitois  (Cdte  d'Or),  in  the  upper  drift 
at  Grenelle,  Le^'ollois,  Ciicliy  (Seine),  Le  Pecq 
(Seine-et-Oise),  MontgonilUiin  (Oise).  The  cli- 
mate was  glacial,  cold,  and  moist  Cave-bears 
begin  to  abound,  and  rhinoceros.  Dolicho-ceph- 
alic  men  of  low  type,  e.  g.^  at  Engis  and  L*01mo. 
The  Solutrtf  epoch  is  found  in  remains  of  open 
places,  shelten,  and  caves  at  Solutrd  (Saone-et- 
Loire),  Laugerie  Haute,  Badegols,  St  Martin 
d*Exedeuil  (Dordogne).  The  climate  was  cold 
and  dry.  BrachycephaKc  and  meso-cephalic  races 
of  men  are  represented  at  La  Lease,  Cro-Magnon, 
Laugerie  Basse^  Baoussd-Roussd,  and  Solutre. 
TheMadeUiine  epoch  is  found  in  caves  and  rock 
sheltera  at  La  Madeleine,  Les  Eyzies,  Laugerie 
Borne  (Dordogne),  Bruniquel  (Tarn-et-€raronne), 
MoMat  (Aridge),  Montrejeou  (Haute  Garonne), 
Aurenson  (H antes  Pyrenees),  Marceint  (Lot), 
Les  Morts,  Champs  et  Puy  de  Lacan  (Corr^ze), 
Le  Placard  (Charente),  Arcy  (Tonn^),  SaMve 
(Haute  Savoie),  Le  Sci  (Vaud),  Baouss^-lloasse 
(Viatimille),  Furfoos  (Dinault).  The  climate 
was  post-glacial;  in  France  reindeer,  aurochs, 
and  urns  abounded ;  in  Belgium  mammoths,  hy- 
enas, and  lions.  The  epoch  of  Robenhaosen  is 
found  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwellingB  at  Robenhaas- 
en  and  Meilen  (Zurich),  Moossdedorf  (Bern), 
St  Aubin  (Neuchatel),  Concise  (Band),  Clair- 
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raux  (Jura),  Wangen  (Lake  Constance) ;  in  dol- 
mens at  Morbikin  and  over  the  whole  of  Bre- 
tagne,  at.Argenteiul  and  La  Justice  (8eine-et- 
Oise).  Workshops  or  remains  of  industrial  pur- 
suits are  found  at  Grand  Pressigny  (Indre-et> 
Loire),  Camp  Barbet  (Oise),  Lon^ni&res  (Lower 
Seine),  Spienne  (Mons),  Vibrata  (Ascoli);  of 
camps  or  oppida,  at  Cbassey  (Saone-et-Loire), 
Hastedon  (Namur).  The  climate  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  existing.  Brachycephalic  and 
dolicho-ceplialic  races  strongly  intermixed. 

Among  recent  discoveries  in  Zoology  may  be 
mention^  the  **  new"  sea-worms  (^Anntlida)  dis- 
covered by  the  Porcupine  expedition  at  great 
depths  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  are  being 
examined  and  described  by  Mr.  M'Intosh. 
'  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  held  at  Philadelphia,  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Packard  was  read  regarding  a  new  organ  discov- 
ei^  in  the  king-crab  (Limutut),  and  supposed  to 
be  renal  in  its  nature,  and  the  homologne  of  the 
**  green  gland"  in  the  lobster,  and  possibly  of  the 
segmental  organs  of  the  worms.  ' 

Dr.  Leconte  has  published  in  the  American 
Nttturalist  an  additional  note  regarding  the  weo> 
vils  and  tlieir  chissification,  read  by  him  at  the 
Piiiladelphia  meeting  of  the  National  Academy. 
He  has  also  published  in  the  Canadian  EtUomot- 
ogist  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
nomenclature,  a  matter  on  which  entomologists 
as  well  as  naturalists  generally  are  much  divided. 

Another  contribution  to  the  subject  of  mimic- 
ry in  insects  has  been  afforded  by  Mrs.  Bai'ber, 
of  South  Africa,  especially  as  regards  the  color 
of  the  pupa  of  Papilio  mnu$  in  connection  with 
the  objects  on  which  ii  was  placed,  as  it  appeared 
to  assume  a  protective  resemblance  to  the  leaves 
or  other  adjacent  oi^ns.  The  question  being 
raised  as  to  whether  some  photographic  influ- 
ences had  been  at  work,  Mr.  Sfeldola  stated  that 
no  known  snbstances  retained  permanently  the 
color  reflected  on  it  by  adjacent  objects,  but  that 
there  was  no  difllcolty  in  believing  that  larvn 
might  become  affeeted  in  color  by  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  food  plant,  since  chlorophyll  in  an 
unaltered  condition  had  been  found  in  the  tissues 
of  green  larv».  (The  remarks  were  made  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London.) 

In  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  vahmble  papers,  com- 
municated by  Hermann  MQUer  on  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  flowers  by  insects,  to  Nature,  he  shows 
that  butterflies  effect  the  cross-fertilisation  of 
Alpine  orchids.  It  seems  that  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  orchids  of  the  lowlands 
are  fertilized  by  Lepidoptera,  while  from  sixty 
to  eighty  per  cent,  of  Alpine  orchids  are  ferti- 
lized by  the  same  kind  of  insects.  This  corrob- 
orates, ho  snys,  his  view  that  the  predominant 
frequency  of  butterflies  in  the  Alpine  region  must 
have  influenced  the  adaptations  of  Alpine  flowers. 

M tiller  has  also  shown  the  wonderful  modifica- 
tion brought  about  in  the  legs  and  mouth  parts 
of  bees  by  their  efforts  in  fertilizing  flowers. 

Lubl^ks  charming  little  l)Ook  on  British 
Wild  FlowtTB  contidered  in  Relation  to  Insects 
has  just  appeared.  He  says  that  while  from 
time  immemorial  we  have  known  that  flowers 
aie  of  great  importance  to  insects,  it  is  only  com- 
paratively late  that  we  have  realized  how  impor- 
tant insects  are  to  flowers.  ''For  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  flowers 


are  in  many  cases  necessary  to  the  existence  o^ 
insects,  insects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still  more 
indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  flowers. . . . 
There  has  thus  been  an  interaction  of  insects 
upon  flowers  and  of  flowers  upon  insects,  result- 
ing in  the  gradual  modification  of  both." 

In  another  place  he  adopts  the  startling  and 
probably  correct  view  tliat  to  bees  and  other  in- 
sects '*  we  owe  the  beauty  of  our  gardens,  the 
sweetness  of  our  fields.  To  them  flowers  are 
indebted  for  their  scent  and  color — nay,  for  their 
very  existence,  in  its  present  form.  Not  only 
have  the  present  shape  and  outlines,  the  brilliant 
colors,  the  sweet  scent,  and  the  honey  of  flowers 
been  gradually  developed  through  the  uncon- 
scious selection  exercised  by  insects,  but  the  very 
arrangement  of  the  colors,  the  circular  buids  anil 
radiating  lines,  the  form,  size,  and  position  of  the 
petals,  the  relative  situations  of  the  stamens  and 
pistil,  are  all  arranged  with  reference  to  the  vis- 
its of  insects,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
the  grand  object  which  these  visits  ore  destined 
to  effect." 

Lubbock  has  also  continued  his  observations 
on  the  intelligence  of  insects.  He  confirms  his 
conclusions  presented  last  year  to  the  Linncan 
Society  that  bees  can  distinguish  colors.  He 
then  recounts  some  experiments  on  the  sense  of 
smell  possessed  by  bees,  on  the  power  of  recog- 
nizing their  own  companions,  and  on  the  differ- 
ent occupations  of  different  bees,  mentioning  ob- 
servations which  seem  to  show  that  the  bees  act 
as  nurses  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  life»- 
and  only  subsequently  take  to  collecting  honey 
and  pollen.  He  also  records  a  number  of  exper- 
iments on  ants,  which  certainly  seemed  to  show 
that  whatever  may  be  the  case  witli  bees,  ante  do 
possess  the  power  of  communicating  detailed 
facts  to  one  another. 

M.  Dareste,  in  continuing  his  researches  on 
double  or  twin  monsters,  says  that  afker  submit- 
ting nearly  8000  hens*  eggs  to  the  process  of 
artificial  incubation,  he  obtained  nearly  4000 
monstrosities,  but  of  these  only  about  thirty  were 
double  embryos  or  twin  monstrosities.  A  sim- 
ilar result  has  been  obtained  in  the  case  of  osse- 
ous fishes. 

Mr.  Mivart  has  been  studjring  the  skeletons  of 
the  family  of  ostriches.  He  points  out  that  the 
Emeu  differs  the  least  from  the  type  of  the  &m- 
ily,  while  Rhea  diverges  most  on  the  one  side 
and  Apteryx  on  the  other,  and  tlie  axial  skeleton 
of  Dinomis  is  intermediate  between  that  of  Cs- 
suarius  and  Apteryx,  with  predominating  affini- 
ties to  the  existing  New  Zealand  form.  A  paper 
on  North  American  mice  (Muridce)  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Coues. 

A  not  nninteresting  zoological  fact  is  the  dis- 
covery, on  the  Funk  Islands,  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  of  bones  of  the  great  auk,  a  spe- 
cies which,  although  at  one  time  extremely  abun- 
dant on  the  northeastern  coast  of  North  America, 
has  been  extinct  for  many  years.  These  speci- 
mens were  found  in  a  guano  deposit,  but  un- 
fortunately are  not  as  well  preserved  as  two 
skeletons  obtained  in  the  same  locality  a  few 
years  ago,  one  of  which  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  tlie  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  other  into  that  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Even  more  than  the  usual  progress  has  been 
made  ia  the  subject  of  Fish-culture  since  oar  last 
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reference  to  it,  especially  in  the  better  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  method  which  is  gradualljr  developing 
itself  of  hatching  the  eggs  of  fish  on  a  rery  large 
scale  with  a  Teiy  small  amonnt  of  water.  For 
a  number  of  years  past  it  lias  been  an  established 
principle  that  it  is  improper  to  attempt  the  trans- 
fer of  the  eggs  offish  from  one  point  to  another 
nntii  the  embryonie  derelopment  of  the  fish  has 
proceeded  so  (ar  as  to  permit  the  eyes  to  be  seen 
throngh  the  egg-shell  as  two  dark  specks.  After 
this  they  can  be  packed  in  damp  moss  (especial- 
ly ^gK>  of  trout  and  salmon),  and  kept  out  of 
running  water,  either  in  a  hatching  house  or  in 
transit,  until  the  full  period  of  development  is 
complete,  and  the  voung  fish  bursts  from  its  en- 
relope.  Should  this  happen  while  packed  in 
raoes  or  other  material,  the  death  of  the  fish 
would  speedily  follow ;  but  if  transferred  to  the 
water  just  preriously,  all  the  necessary  require- 
ments will  be  met.  Indeed,  the  development 
would  seem  to  be  more  certain  and  eiitii-o  un- 
der the  conditions  referred  to. 

To  retard  the  development  of  eggs,  so  as  to 
secure  their  arrival  at  destination  before  hatch- 
ing, it  has  been  customary  to  keep  the  nwss  cool 
by  the  application  of  ice  to  the  top  of  the  box 
containing  them,  the  melting  ice  trickling  through 
the  interior  and  maintaining  a  depression  of  tem- 
perature. 

Until  recently  this  method  of  manipulation  has 
only  been  made  use  of  for  the  special  purpose  of 
the  transportation  of  eggs,  but  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying tiie  principle  for  general  hatching  pur- 
poses has  suggested  itself  both  to  Mr.  N.  W. 
Clarke,  of  North ville,  Michigan,  and  to  Mr.  Seth 
Green,  both  of  them  well  known  and  accomplish- 
ed pisciculturists.  A  patent  for  the  device  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Clarke  in  March,  1874.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  in  future  the  method  of  what 
may  be  called  '*  moist  development*'  of  eggs  will 
be  very  extensively  employed,  since  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  considerable  supply  of  cold  spring  water 
will  no  longer  be  requireid.  Indeed,  ordinaiy  hy- 
drant water  can  be  used,  provided  such  a  quan- 
tity of  ice  be  employed  as  is  requisite  to  keep  the 
^gs  at  a  proper  temperature. 

The  arrangement  indicated  by  Mr.  Clarke  con- 
sists in  placing  the  eggs  in  layers  in  trays  having 
either  pau/t  bottoms  or  those  of  perfoiated  met- 
al, and  arranging  these  one  above  the  other  in  a 
box,  perhaps  with  layers  of  moss  or  sponge  be- 
tween, care  being  taken  that  there  be  no  undue 
prassnre  upon  the  travs  or  eggs.  Melting  ice 
kept  in  the  top  of  the  boxes,  or  a  small  quantity 
of  cold  water  allowed  to  trickle  from  the  top, 
after  passing  throngh  the  moss  and  over  the 
eggs,  drops  off  below.  By  varying  the  temper- 
ature the  development  can  be  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded, so  that,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient, 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs  may  be  deferred  for  a 
month  or  more  beyond  the  usual  time.  The 
practicability  of  such  a  retardation  hos  been 
shown  in  the  experiment  of  shipping  salmon 
eggs  to  New  Zealand,  in  which,  by  arranging 
the  eggs  as  mentioned,  in  layers,  with  moss  be- 
tween, and  pUcing  boxes  and  masses  of  ice  two 
feet  thick  alternately  in  a  large  ice  chest,  the 
whole  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  ice, 
the  eggs  were  transported  successfully,  a  refriger- 
ation bieing  produced  which  continued  while  the 
ice  remained  nnmelted;  and  in  one  instance, 
after  a  voyage  of  six  months,  the  eggs  were  still 


undeveloped  and  in  good  condition,  hatching  soon 
after  being  transierrad  to  the  hatching  troughs  in 
New  Zealand.  .    » 

A  further  experiment  of  this  kind  has  just  been 
made,  in  the  shipment  of  250,000  salmon  eggs, 
together  with  a  number  of  those  of  the  trout  and 
char,  from  Glasgow  to  New  Zealand  in  the  ship 
Tiiwcirv,  which  left  the  Clyde  on  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary last.  A  similar  transmission  has  also  been 
made  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Botamf^ — ^A  valuable  paper  on  the  distribution 
of  ferns  in  North  America  has  just  been  publish- 
ed by  Mr.  John  H.  Uedfield  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  species  peculiar  to  one  or  another  part  of 
North  America,  and  those  common  to  certain 
portions  of  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  indicated.  One  important  result  is  the 
confirmation  of  Professor  Gray's  generalization 
in  regard  to  the  close  relationship  of  the  plants 
of  Western  North  America  to  tliose  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia,  this  being  much  more  intimate 
than  that  which  exists  between  the  plants  of 
Eastern  North  America  and  Western  Europe. 

Mrs.  Mary  Treat  has  published  an  account  of 
her  investigations  upon  the  bladderwort,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Utricularia,  floating  or  sub- 
merged plants  characterized  by  the  attachment 
of  little  bladders  along  the  stem,  which  at  one 
time  were  believed  to  be  floats  to  sustain  the 
plant  in  the  water.  Mrs.  Treat  now  considers 
them  to  be  sacs  for  entrapping  various  forms  of 
larviB  and  other  animal  forms,  digesting  them, 
and  converting  them  into  food,  as  is  now  believed 
to  be  done  by  plants  of  the  genus  Sarracetiia^ 
NepenthegyZiroieraf  etc. 

Chicago  has  followed  the  lead  of  older  cities 
in  establishing  a  botanic  garden,  the  Commiit- 
sioners  of  Farks  having  granted  sixty  acres  for 
the  purpose,  and  placed  the  enterprise  under  com- 
petent scientific  supervision.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
time  a  iaige  collection  of  living  plants  will  be 
brought  together,  especially  of  those  indigenous 
to  North  America.  The  Iloval  Gardens  at  Kew, 
near  London,  have  been  taken  as  a  model  for 
this  establishment,  and,  as  at  Kew,  a  herbarium 
and  specimens  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  will  also  be  brought  together. 

In  the  field  of  Engineering  the  events  of  the 
past  month  are  quite  noteworthy  as  bearing  an 
important  relation  to  a  number  of  prominent  proj- 
ects of  internal  improvement. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation, 
which  have  been  for  some  time  considering  the 
merits  of  the  two  rivid  schemes  for  opening  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  viz.,  the  Fort  St.  Phil- 
ip ship-canal  project  and  Captain  Eads's  pkin 
for  the  building  of  jetties,  it  is  understood,  have 
finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  This  de- 
cision was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  report  of 
the  board  of  engineers,  appointed  some  time 
since  to  examine  the  subject,  which  was  an  nl- 
moftt  unanimous  indorsemerit  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  jetty  system,  based  upon  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  iu  operations  in  Europe,  where  it 
has  been  introduced  at  the  mouths  of  nearly  all 
the  great  rivers.  Captain  Eads  has  proposed  to 
execute  and  guarantee  the  work  for  $  1 1 ,000,000. 

Opposed  to  projects  of  this  nature  are  the  sev- 
erel  schemes  for  hastening  the  completion  of  the 
several  unfinishetl  transcontinental  raihvays,  the 
advocates  of  which  are  likewise  desirous  of  aid 
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from  the  Federal  government    Thus  fiir,  howev- 
er, no  definite  action  has  been  taken  by  Congress. 

Schemes  for  improying  the  facilities  for  water 
naTigation  appear  just  now  to  be  in  high  fkror. 
The  so-called  Cape  Cod  ship-canal,  a  project  that 
has  been  mooted  since  the  year  1862,  is  again  on 
the  tapis.  The  proposed  canal  is  designed  to  cat 
the  peninsula  of  Barnstable  from  the  main-land 
of  Massachnsetts,  and  to  establish  a  water  com- 
munication across  Cape  Cod  between  Barnsta- 
ble and  Buzzard's  bays.  The  completion  of  this 
work,  it  is  claimed,  would  cut  off  a  long  stretch 
(about  a  hundred  miles)  of  dangerous  navigation 
on  an  exposed  coast  to  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
Boston.  The  length  of  the  proposed  clwunel 
would  be  about  eight  miles. 

Another  mooted  enterprise  is  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  ship-canal,  which  is  designed  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  DeUiware  and  Chesa- 
peake bays  by  utilizing  the  Sassafras  River.  The 
length  of  the  proposed  cut  is  about  seventeen 
miles,  and  it  is  cUimed  that  an  open  route  is 
practicable,  without  ^e  use  of  locks,  the  waters 
of  the  two  bays  being  at  about  the  same  level. 

While  upon  this  subject  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  government  appears  to  be  still 
intent  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  an 
interoceanic  water-way  across  the  isthmus  that 
joins  North  and  South  America.  Two  survey- 
ing parties  under  government  patronage  are  now 
en  route  to  this  field  of  action.  One  of  them  will 
survey  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  the  other  a  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma. When  these  are  completed,  six  surveys  of 
the  isthmus  will  have  been  made. 

The  Suez  Canal  Company  is  lengthening  the 
western  mole  of  Port  Said,  and  clearing  away 
the  deposit  which  on  that  side  of  the  entrance 
was  fast  encroaching  upon  the  somewhat  narrow 
channel  loiding  into  the  port  It  is  intended  to 
carry  the  breakwater  on  that  side  out  into  six 
fatiioms  of  water.  The  entire  work  of  improve^ 
ment  will  not  be  completed  for  some  years. 

The  rapid  transit  problem  is  just  now  attract- 
ing much  attention  in  New  York.  The  commit- 
tee lately  appointed  by  the  American  Socie^  of 
Civil  Engineers  to  examine  and  report  npon  the 
merits  of  this  question  have  had  no  leas  than 
seventy  plans  presented  to  them,  of  which  they 
pronounce  all  but  six  to  be  impracticable.  Sev- 
eral meetings  of  citizens  have  latdy  been  held 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  object  One  of  the 
most  complete  of  these  projects  is  the  so-odled 
marginal  railway  npon  each  side  of  the  city, 
which  would  facilitate  the  removal  of  freights  as 
well  as  passengers.  This  plan  appears  to  find 
many  supporters,  but  it  is  objected  to  it  that 
it  is  costly,  and  that  it  can  not  be  realized  un- 
til the  stone  docks,  now  in  course  of  comple- 
tion, are  finished.  A  committee  of  the  Civil 
Engineers'  Society  have  submitted  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  a  plan  and  report  on  this  argent  sub- 
ject, in  whicn  they  favor  the  above-named  rapid 
transit  routes  along  the  two  rivers,  either  above 
or  under  ground,  but  consider  that  until  it  shall 
be  found  feasible  to  construct  them  the  elevated 
niilway  along  Greenwich  Street  and  Ninth  Ave- 
nue should  be  extended  to  Harlem,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  doable  track. 

Ic  will  not  be  amiss  to  note  also  the  recent  es- 
tablishment of  another  iron  ship  yard  on  the 
I>elaware.    The  new  enterprise  is  styled  the 


New  York  and  Philadelphia  Engineering  and 
Iron  Ship-building  Works,  and  is  located  at 
Bordentown,  twenty-seven  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia. 

An  important  gathering  of  parties  interested 
in  the  oonstraction  of  a  New  England  line  to  the 
coal-fields  was  lately  held  at  Pine  Bosh,  on  the 
New  Jersey  Midland  Railroad.  The  proposed 
new  road  Is  designed  to  connect  Boston  and  New 
England  with  tlie  coal-fields  and  the  West,  by 
way  of  Pottghkeepsie.  The  result  of  the  confer- 
ence is  understood  to  have  been  fisvorable  to  the 
enterprise,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  links  between  existing  roads 
will  be  speedily  taken  in  hand. 

It  is  reported  that  work  has  already  been  in- 
augurated npon  a  new  railway  tnnnel  under  the 
Hudson  River,  between  New  York  and  Jersey 
City.  The  vertical  shaft  has  already  reached 
a  considerable  depth,  and  is  located  near  the 
river  shorn  at  the  foot  of  Fifteenth  Street,  Jersey 
City,  from  which  point  the  tunnel  will  extend 
across  under  the  Hudson,  to  or  near  the  foot  of 
Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  thence  np  Canal 
Street  to  a  connection  with  the  Broadway  Un- 
der-ground Railway.  The  actoal  length  of  the 
tunnel  will,  acoordmg  to  the  statements  of  the 
local  press,  not  be  less  than  6000  foet  The 
tunneling  work  will  be  attempted  upon  a  plan 
invented  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Haddn,  the  distingaish- 
ing  novelty  of  which  resides  in  that,  instead  of 
using  temporary  facings  of  timber  or  other  rigid 
material,  an  air  pressure  (which  nmy  be  varied, 
according  to  tlie  exigencies  of  the  case,  np  to 
fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch)  alone  Is  relied 
upon  to  resist  the  canng  in  of  the  wall  or  the 
infiltration  of  water  nntil  the  masonry  wall  is 
completed. 

The  statement  is  made  that  a  contract  has 
been  effected  to  build  a  railroad  on  the  Craw 
prismoidal  one-track  Sjrstem,  described  some 
months  since  in  these  columns,  from  the  d^pot 
in  Austin,  Texas,  to  some  quarries  near  tliat 
city.  In  a  similar  connection  we  glean  from 
foreign  sonrees  that  a  system  of  steam  towage  is 
about  to  be  established  on  the  Bouigogne  Cimal* 
in  Belgium,  over  a  distance  of  IfiO  miles.  A 
single-rail  system  will  be  adopted,  which  pos- 
sesses many  peculiar  features.  The  locomotives 
will  weigh  about  four  tons  each,  and  are  expect- 
ed to  draw  boats  laden  with  a  caiigo  of  150  tons 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  three  miles  per  hour, 
llie  system  is  said  to  have  already  been  satisfac- 
torily experimented  upon  for  short  distances, 
and  the  im'entor,  M.  Larmangat,  has  obtained  a 
concession  fur  its  extended  introdaction  for  a 
period  of  years. 

Another  interesting  trial  of  the  Henderson 
hydraulic  car  brake  was  made  a  few  days  since 
on  the  Phibidelphia  and  Westchester  Railroad, 
with  a  special  train  carrying  a  large  party  of 
engineen  and  gentlemen  prominent  in  railway 
mattera.  The  results  of  the  trial  tests  are  said 
to  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  advocates 
of  the  hydraulic  system  for  train  brakes,  it  may 
be  noted,  claim  decided  advantages  in  point  of 
simplicity  and  economy  over  the  atmospheric 
systems  which  are  now  lai^y  employed. 

The  railroad  journals  report  the  constraction 
of  twen^-one  and  a  half  miles  of  railroad  for 
the  month  of  Januanr,  1875.  From  abroad  we 
hat'e,  in  connecdon  with  railway  news,  the  in- 
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formation  that  the  Shah  of  Fersia  has  gnmted  a 
railway  concession  to  the  Russian  GeBend  Falken-* 
hagen,  notwithstanding  his  existing  concession  to 
the  Baron  Renter.  A  protest  has  been  lodged 
by  the  last-named  gentleman  at  Teheran,  which, 
it  is  stated,  will  be  formally  supported  by  the 
British  minister  to  Fessia,  under  instmctions 
from  bis  government. 

The  EaginMring  and  Mining  Journal^  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  much  pains  to  obtain 
correct  information,  gives  the  following  as  Uie 
production  of  aathcAcite  coal  in  1874 : 

Tom. 

Total  onti»at  of  Wyoming  ngton ie,9M,7M 

"  *»  Lehigh         ^*      4,712,980 

"  *•  Schnylkffl    "     ^714,074 

"        "        SoUivan      ••    8e,ase 

Total  production  of  aU  the  regions.  .21,667,886 

These  fignres  show  but  a  slight  (ailing  off  from 
those  of  1873,  notwithstanding  the  great  d^res- 
sion  which  prevailed  during  t^Mi  jrear  in  the  iron 
and  mannfacturing  trades  that  usually  consume 
so  large  a  proportion  of  anthracite. 

The  following  table,  given  on  the  anthority 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Valentine,  general  superintendent 
of  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Co.,  is  a  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  produced  in  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er, including  British  Columbia,  during  the  year 
1 874.  The  tigures  show  an  excess  of  f  3, 142,862 
over  1873: 

SUlM  aad  TarritoriM.  T«]««  pvodMid. 

Califomia $30,800,661 

Nevada 86,462,288 

Oregon 609,070 

Washington 166,886 

Idaho l,880,60i 

Montana 8,488,408 

Utah 6,911,27$ 

Arixona 26,066 

Colorado 4,191,40& 

Mexico 798,878 

British  Colambla 1,686,667 

Grand  total $74,401,065 

The  following  current  items  in  Mechanics  and 
Technology  are  uotewortliy : 

The  Messrs.  Baird,  of  Gartsherrie,  Scotland, 
have  built  a  large  establishment  exclusively  for 


the  mannfiicture  of  cod-cutting  machinery.  This 
phase  of  the  coal  question  appears  to  be  making 
slow  but  certain  progress  abrond. 

The  experimental  trial  at  Sandy  Hook  of  the 
altered  piece  of  ordnance,  to  which  subject  we 
made  reference  in  our  last  month's  summary, 
appears  to  have  terminated  satisfactorily.  A 
late  message  from  the  President  to  Congress 
makes  the  following  allusion :  **  I  herewith  in- 
close copies  of  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
and  of  a  board  of  ordnance  officers  on  the  trial 
of  an  eight-inch  rifled  cannon  converted  from  a 
ten-inch  smooth-bore,  which  shows  very  concla- 
sively  an  economical  means  of  utilizing  these 
useless  pieces  by  making  tliem  into  ei^t-inch 
rifles  capable  of  piercing  seven  inches  of  iron. 
llie  1294  ten-inch  Rodman  gnns  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  so  utilised.** 

The  Edinson  electro-motograph  was  lately  ex- 
plained and  exhibited  in  operation  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Socie^  of  Telegraphic  Engineers  in  Lou- 
don, where  it  produced  a  marked  sensation. 

M.  Gramme,  in  a  communication  to  the  French 
Academy,  claims  to  have  eflfected  substantial 
improvements  in  the  electric  machines  that  bear 
his  name,  by  the  employment  of  the  new  thin 
plate  magnets  of  M.  Jamin.  The  new  electro- 
galvanic  machines  have  only  one  central  ring  in- 
stead of  two,  and  two  electro-magnets  in  place 
of  four  in  the  former  machines.  They  weigli 
only  890  pounds  instead  of  1650  pounds. 

The  diseoveiy  of  a  great  bonanza,  or  body  of 
ore,  of  altogether  unprecedented  richness -is  jnst 
now  the  theme  of  all  who  are  interested  in  3/tii- 
ing.  The  new  developments  were  made  on  the 
famous  Comstock  lode,  and  have  created  a  per- 
fect ftiror  in  the  San  Francisco  stock  market. 

Among  the  deaths  of  men  of  science,  or  of 
those  interested  in  its  advancement,  since  our 
last  report  are  those  of  Professor  Zetterstedt, 
of  Sweden,  an  indefiitigable  entomologist ;  Mr. 
Francis  Walker,  of  the  British  Museum ;  Mr. 
Henry  Leste,  Mr.  H.  J.  Bnrkhart,  and  Mr.  Jo- 
hau  li.  Piatt,  known  in  geogmphical  circles;  and 
Mr.  Israel  S.  Diehl  and  James  S.  Roome,  in  the 
United  States. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  2ad  of  Febmanr. 
— ^The  business  actually  accomplished  by 
Congress  during  the  month  may  be  veiy  briefly 
summarized.  The  LegisUtive,  Exeentive,  and 
Judicial  Appropriation  Bill,  appropriating  near- 
ly $19,000,000,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Jan- 
uary 18 ;  also,  the  same  day,  the  Fortification 
Bill,  appropriating  $7oO|000,  which  is  the  small- 
est sum  devoted  to  that  purpose  since  the  war. 
The  House,  February  9,  passed  the  Indian  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  with  the  Choctaw  claim  stricken 
out.  The  Anny  BUI,  appropriating  $27,000,000, 
was  possetl  by  the  House  February  19.  On  the 
18th  the  House  passed  a  bill  for  the  improve- 
ment, by  the  jetty  system,  of  the  months  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  Post-office  Bill,  appro- 
priating $37,524,861,  was  reported  in  the  House 
February  10,  an  amendment  thereto  being  nnan- 
imonsly  adopted  repealing  the  law  of  1872  for 


additional  mail  steam-ship  service  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  Portland,  Dalks,  and  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  and  Telegraph  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  February  12.  The  River  and  Harbor 
Appropriation  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
February  22. 

The  new  tax  bill  for  the  increase  of  revenues 
was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  February  10.  It  proposes  to  tax 
all  distilled  spirits,  on  which  the  existing  tax  shall 
not  be  paid  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
$1  per  gallon,  whether  in  distilleries  or  bonded 
warehouses  or  not,  and  an  additional  tax  of  fif- 
teen cents  a  gallon  on  all  spirits  in  warehouses, 
etc,  on  which  the  existing  tax  shall  be  paid  be- 
tween now  and  the  possage  of  this  act.  The  tax 
on  imported  liquors  is  to  be  $2  50  a  gallon.  The 
tax  on  tobacco  is  to  be  increased  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  cents  a  pound.  The  ten  per  cent. 
horizontal  reduction  on  manufactured  <^ 
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to  be  repealed,  and  the  stamp  tax  on  locifer- 
matches  to  be  aboluhed. 

No  definite  action  has  been  taken  by  Congress 
in  regard  to  Louisiana,  except  the  tabling  by  the 
Senate,  February  1 8,  of  Mr.  Morton's  resolution 
for  the  admission  of  Mr.  Pinchbeck  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President,  February  8,  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  relating  to  Arkansas,  taking  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  lawfully  elected 
Governor  in  1872,  and  that  the  new  constitution 
adopted  in  1874  and  the  government  established 
thereunder  are  illcgaL  The  President  asked  for 
definite  action  by  Congress  **to  relieve  the  Ex- 
ecutive from  acting  upon  questions  which  should 
be  decided  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment." 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Ilouse 
February  5,  amended  by  the  omission  of  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  schools. 

The  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  February  8. 

The  House,  February  2,  by  a  vote  of  171  to 
85,  adopted  the  following  new  rule : 

''Whenever  a  question  Is  pending  before  the  House 
the  Speaker  Bhall  not  entertain  any  motion  of  a  dila- 
tory character  except  one  motion  to  adjourn  and  one 
motion  to  fix  the  day  to  which  the  House  ahall  ad- 
journ ;  but  the  previons  question  on  the  engroasment 
and  the  third  readioe  of  any  bill  or  joint  resolution 
shall  not  be  ordered  during  the  first  day  of  its  consid- 
eration unless  two-thirds  ox  the  members  present  shall 
second  the  demand :  provided,  that  this  rule  shall  not 
apply  to  Honse  resolutions  offered  In  the  morning 
hour  of  Monday:  and  provided  further,  that  it  shall 
not  applv  to  any  proposition  to  appropriate  the  money, 
the  credit,  or  other  property  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  regnlar  annual  appropriation  blUa.** 

The  Senate,  February  8,  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  John  L.  Roult,  of  Illinois,  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado. 

President  Grant  has  issned  a  proclamation 
convening  the  Senate  in  extraordinary  session  on 
the  5th  of  March. 

The  following  new  Senators  have  been  elected: 
I.  P.  Christiancy,  from  Michigan ;  General  A.  E. 
Bumside,  from  Rhode  Island ;  ex-President  An- 
drew Johnson,  from  Tennessee;  Angus  Cam- 
eron, from  Wisconsin ;  S.  J.  R  M^MUlen,  from 
Minnesota. 

The  Connecticut  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, at  Hartford,  February  IG,  renominated  the 
entire  State  ticket. 

The  public  debt  was  increased  $1,397,870 
during  the  month  of  January. 

In  the  French  Assembly  considerable  progrein 
has  been  mode  in  the  debate  on  the  constitution- 
al project  submitted  by  the  Committee  of  Thirty, 
kno^vn  as  the  Ventavon  Bill.  An  amendment 
giving  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  power  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  was  passed  February  2.  The 
next  day  the  clauses  making  ministers  respon- 
sible and  declaring  Versailles  the  sent  of  gov- 
ernment were  pas^.  The  bill  for  the  oi>^n- 
ization  of  the  Senate  came  up  February  1 1,  and 
precipitated  a  crisis.  An  amendment  provid- 
ing that  Senators  shonld  be  chosen  by  the  same 
electors  as  the  Deputies  in  the  Lower  Chamber, 
t.  e.,  by  universal  suffrage,  was  adopted,  322  to 
310.  The  next  day  the  floor  and  galleries  of  the 
Assembly  were  crowded.  General  De  Cissey 
ascended  the  tribune  and  declared  the  dissent  of 
the  government  from  the  action  of  the  Ajnembly 
on  the  previous  day.    A  stormy  debate  followed. 


An  amendment  was  adopted  providing  that  each 
department  elect  three  Senators.  This  was  in- 
corporated with  the  amendment  passed  the  dsy 
before,  and  the  entire  amendment  was  passed, 
386  to  253.  Finally,  a  motion  to  proceed  to  a 
third  reading  of  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  845  yeas  to  357  nays.  This  was  the  end  of 
the  Senate  Bill.  The  ministers  resigned,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  form  a  new  cabinet  un- 
til definite  action  should  be  taken  on  the  Yenta- 
vop  Bill.  The  Committee  of  Thirty,  February 
22,  reported  on  the  new  projects  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Senate.  An  amendment  was  adopted 
providing  that  the  Senate  consist  of  300  membors, 
of  whom  the  departments  and  colonies  shonld 
elect  225  and  the  Assembly  75. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain  is  making  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  the  Carlists. 

The  English  Liberals  on  the  8d  of  Febmaiy 
chose  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  for  their  lead- 
er.—Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  5th.  The 
Queen,  in  her  Speech,  recommended  the  repeal 
of  exceptional  statutes  in  relation  to  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  trans- 
fer of  land,  and  the  reconstrnction  of  the  judi- 
cature ;  also  the  passage  of  acts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  sanitnty  laws,  to  prevent 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  find  for  the  establishment 
of  the  oflSce  of  Public  Prosecutor. — Among  the 
members  returned  to  Parliament  was  John  Mitch- 
el,  from  Tipperary,  Ireland.  On  Mr.  Disraeli's 
motion  he  was  refused  admission. 

The  governments  of  the  various  states  of  the 
German  Empire  are  investigating  the  causes  of 
emigration.  They  will  endeavor  to  remove  them 
by  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  small  estates, 
and  by  opposing  the  action  of  emigration  agents 
paid  by  the  tronsathintic  governments. 

DISASTEB& 

February  15. — Extensive  fire  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Hayti.    Five  hundred  houses  burned. 

February  19. — Burning  of  a  match  factory  in 
Grottenburg,  Sweden.    Fifty-one  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

January  25.—- In  Fitchbnrg,  Mnssachosetts, 
the  KcY.  George  F.  Trnsk,  the  well-known  anti- 
tobacco  apostle,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

February  4. — In  Norwich,  Connecticut,  Will- 
iam A.  Buckingham,  ex-Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  United  States  Senator  from  that  State, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 

February  7. — At  Yonkers,  New  York,  Joseph  O. 
Eaton,  A  well-known  portrait  painter,  aged  forty- 
six  years. — In  Boston  Harbor,  Fort  Independ- 
ence, Brigadier-General  William  Havs,  U.S. A. 

February  18.— In  Washington,  D'.  C,  Somn- 
el  Hooper,  member  of  Congress  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

February  19, — ^At  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey, Kear-Admiral  Charles  II.  Bell,  U.S.N.,  aged 
seventy-seven  years. 

January  \2, — ^Tonng-tchi,  Emperor  of  China, 
aged  nineteen  years. 

January  20. — At  Barbison,  France,  Jean 
Fran9ois  Millet,  a  celebrated  painter,  aged  sixty 
years. 

January  24. — In  London,  England,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  Westminster,  in  his 
fif^y-aixth  year. ' 


Ciiitor'fi  Stmtt 


IT  is  belieTed  that  no  man  ever  lived  who  had 
at  his  tongue's  end  a  greater  fund  of  yivacioas 
anecdotes,  or  one  who  conld  apply  them  with 
greater  effect,  than  President  Lincoln.  Wheth- 
er these  inimitably  droll  stories,  which  were  re- 
dundant with  racy  hnmor  and  sparkling  wit,  were 
collected  among  the  idiosyncratic  chyacters  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact  donng  his  itin- 
erant professional  career  in  the  .West,  or  were 
the  spontaneous  conceptions  of  his  own  eminent- 
ly prolific  imagination,  has  been  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. Many,  however,  for  the  reason  that  they 
never  heard  them  before,  have  accepted  the  lat- 
ter hypothesis. 

Handreds  of  instances  might  be  adduced  where 
appeals  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  executive  clemency  were 
favorably  responded  to  doring  the  rebellion,  and 
the  hearts  of  many  poor  widows  and  orphans  were 
gladdened  by  the  discharge  from  service  of  their 
sons,  brothers,  or  fathers,  whose  presence  at  home 
the  President  had  been  induced  to  believe  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  their  families  from 
extreme  destitution  and  suffering;  and  these 
commiserating  tendencies  of  his  nature  were  af- 
firmed by  the  fact  of  his  reluctance,  during  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  war,  to  approve  the  sen- 
tences of  courts-martial  for  the  execution  of  de- 
serters. His  frequent  visits  to  the  hospitals,  and 
the  kind  interest  he  invariably  manifested  in  the 
comfort  of  the  patients,  exercised  a  most  happy 
and  cheering  effect  upon  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Indeed,  it  is  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  add  that  his  active  practical  benef- 
icence was  every  where  felt  and  acknowledged 
throughout  the  army. 

He  probably  never  heard  of  many  of  the  cur- 
rent tales  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  the  incidents  which  follow 
are  not  fancy  sketches ;  they  are  actual  occur- 
rences that  have  been  vouched  for  to  the  writer 
by  responsible  men  who  witnessed  them : 

As  the  President  was  passing  through  the 
wards  of  a  hospital  near  Washington  upon  one 
occasion  he  observed  in  one  of  the  beds  a  young 
soldier  whose  pallid  countenance  and  expression- 
less glassy  eyes  betokened  great  physical  and 
mental  prostration,  and  he  inquired  of  the  at- 
tending surgeon  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  his 
ultimate  recovery. 

*  *  Not  the  slightest,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  His 
vital  powers  are  rapidly  ebbing  away,  and  will 
soon  be  exhausted." 

*'I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  poor  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "  and  I  should  like  to  do  something 
to  make  his  last  hours  pass  as  comfortably  as 
possible.  Would  there  be  any  harm  in  my 
speaking  to  him  ?"  added  be.  And  upon  being 
assured  there  would  not,  he  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
side, and  taking  the  young  man's  hand,  in  the 
kindest  possible  tone  of  voice  said,  **  My  young 
friend,  I  am  the  President  of  the  Uniteci  States, 
and  am  informed  by  the  doctor  that  you  can  not 
possibly  live  but  a  short  time.  Now  if  there  is 
any  request  you  would  like  to  make  in  regard  to 
your  family,  it  will  afford  me  very  great  satisfac- 
tion to  comply  with  it." 

The  youth  turned  his  dim  eyes  toward  the 
President,  but  nmde  no  response'  until  the  ques- 
tion was  repeated,  when,  with  great  effort,  he 


succeeded  in  giving  articnUition  to  his  thanks, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  his  aged 
grandmother,  who,  he  said,  was  then  living  in 
Bangor,  Maine. 

Tlie  President,  after  assuring  him  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  gratify  his  wishes,  bade 
him  a  kind  adieu,  and  calliig  the  medical  ofBcer 
aside,  asked  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  the  young 
man's  surviving  until  the  old  lady  could  be  tele- 
graphed to  and  come  to  Washington,  and  he 
seemed  a  good  deal  perplexed  on  being  told 
there  was  no  hope  of  this ;  but  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  said  the  only  expedient  that  oc- 
curred to  him  under  the  cirenmstances  was  the 
exercise  of  a  little  of  that  harmless  strategy 
which  was  always  allowable  in  war  times ;  that 
if  he  could  only  find  some  old  woman  who  would 
consent  to  personate  the  grandmother,  the  boy 
was  in  such  a  state  of  lethargy  that  be  would 
not  probably  detect  the  deception,  and  would  die 
with  the  consoling  belief  that  he  had  received  the 
parting  benediction  of  his  aged  relative. 

**  That  would  certainly  be  a  perfectly  justifi- 
able device," replied  the  surgeon;  ** but  where 
will  you  find  the  elderly  female  to  enact  the  part 
of  the  grandmother?" 

**  Let  me  see,"  soliloquised  Mr.  Lincoln,  hold- 
ing np  his  left  hand  while  he  enumerated  with 
the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand:  "there  is 

old  Mrs.  B ^r,  old  Mrs.  S ^k,  and  old  Mrs. 

M 8 ;  they  are  all  most  benevolent  ladies,  but 

I  am  apprehensive  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  any  thing  which  involved  the 
faintest  shadow  of  deception.  No,  no,"  contin- 
ued he,  **  there  is  no  hope  from  that  direction ; 
but  if  I  could  only  induce  my  venerable  friend 
Gideon  Welles  to  personate  the  old  lady,  in  suit- 
able costume,  the  object  would  be  attained,  and 
nobody  harmed." 

'"Bn^"  remarked  the  doctor,  **Mr.  Welles's 
long  white  beard  would  at  once  expose  the  arti- 
fice." 

^*  That  can  all  be  obviated  by  his  wearing  a 
night-cap,  tied  down  so  as  to  cover  up  the  beai^," 
said  the  President.  Accordingly  he  sat  down 
at  once  and  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navv,  begging  him,  as  a  special  favor,  to 
comply  with  the  request  at  as  early  a  moment  as 
practicable,  as  the  boy's  honrs  were  numbered. 

Now  it  so  happened  when  the  Secretary  re- 
ceived this  communication  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  official  transactions,  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, were  of  so  much  consequence  that  they 
conld  not  be  postponed  for  any  thing  else,  and 
he  replied  that  he  entertained  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
President's  selecting  him  to  perform  the  chief 
rdie  in  the  sad  little  drama  indicated,  but  un- 
fortunately he  was  at  tliat  very  moment  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem 
as  to  whether  Noah's  ark  or  (he  new  model  gun- 
boat was  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  modem 
warfare. 

The  sympathetic  instincts  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  na- 
ture were  so  predominating  that  it  was  di£Qcult 
for  him  to  refuse  a  plausible  petition  from  any 
one  who  appealed  to  his  commiseration;  and 
when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  reject  a  r^ 
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quest,  he  almost  invariably  adduced  a  parallel  of 
such  laughable  character  from  some  event  with- 
in his  own  diversified  experience  ttiat  it  seldom 
fiiiled  to  pat  the  applicant  in  good  humor,  so  that 
very  few  ever  left  him  with  displeasure. 

One  day  during  the  war  a  clerk  from  the  Adju- 
tant-General's Office,  whose  name  was  not  Smith 
(but  as  this  will  serve  oar  purposes  aa  well  as  any 
other,  we  will  so  designate  him),  called  at  the 
White  House,  and  having  been  admitted  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  presence,  stat^  to  him  that  he  had 
for  a  good  while  been  discharging  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  his  clerical  [KMition,  and  he  flatter- 
ed himself  that  the  knowledge  he  had  thereby 
attained  qualified  him  for  the  performance  of  the 
higher  functions  of  an  Assistant  Adjutant-Gan- 
eral,  which  office  he  most  respectfully  but  ur- 
gently solicited. 

The  President  replied,  **  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Smith,  that  yon  are  all  yon  represent  yourself  to 
be,  although  some  people  might  think  other  qual- 
ifications besides  that  of  being  a  good  clerk  are 
requisite  to  make  an  Assistant  Adjatant-Gen- 
eraL  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  va- 
cancies in  the  Adjatant-Generars  Office  at  this 
time?"  added  he. 

** There  are  none,"  replied  he;  '*bat  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  appointed,  and 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  some  general  officer  com- 
manding a  corps,  division,  or  biigade." 

**  Exactljr,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln ;  **  but  has  any 
corps,  division,  or  brigade  commander  applied  for 
yon  on  his  staff?" 

*'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  Sir,  do  yon  know  of  any  general  officer 
who  wants  you  upon  his  staff?"  asked  the  Pres- 
ident 

'*!  can  not  say  that  I  do  at  this  time,  Sir," 
replied  he. 

**Then,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  *'it  seems  to  me 
thai  yoa  might  just  as  well  ask  me  to  many  you 
to  a  woman  who  didn't  want  yoa  as  to  expect 
roe  to  send  you  to  a  general  who  didn't  want  a 
clerk  promoted  from  the  Adjutant-Generals  Of- 
fice ;  and  if  I  were  to  force  any  general  to  take 
yoa  against  his  wishes,  I  reckon  he  wonld  have 
ns  go(^  canse.  to  apply  for  a  divorce  as  the  wom- 
an would  have  who  didn't  want  a  husband :  so 
that  it  looks  to  me.  Smith,  as  if  you  had  better 
remain  where  you  are  in  the  Adjutant-General's 
Office  until  somebody  wants  yoa  elsewhere." 

Anothbb  war  incident  illostrattve  of  President 
Lincoln's  colloqaial  idiosyncrasies : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  General  Grant 
was  investing  Petersborg  the  President  paid  a 
visit  to  Ci^  Point  for  the  parpose  of  witnessing 
the  progress  of  military  operations  in  that  quar- 
ter. It  will  also  be  remembered  that  at  this 
eventful  juncture  the  public  was  with  breathless 
anxiety  watching  every  proceeding  which  hod  the 
least  bearing  upon  the  issue  of  the  siege. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  arrival  at  City  Point, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  group 
of  officers  around  him,  a  distant  musket-shot  was 
heard  from  the  dii-ection  of  General  Parke's  corps, 
which  then  occupied  the  right  of  our  lines,  about 
two  miles  from  City  Point.  Soon  after  this  the 
report  of  another  shot  came,  then  followed  sev- 
eral othere  in  rapid  succession,  and  directly  aft- 
erward volleys  were  fired,  interspersed  with  oc- 
casional discharges  of  cannon,  nil  from  nearly 


the  «ame  direction  (Parke's  position).  The  Pies- 
ident  for  a  few  minutes  manifested  considerable 
anxiety,  remarking  that  he  could  not  understand 
why  Parke  had  not,  as  he  promised,  informed 
him  if  any  thing  of  importance  occurred  in  his 
vicinity. 

The  officers  could  not  account  for  the  firing, 
as  they  felt  quite  confident  no  considerable  force 
of  the  enemy  could  have  made  its  appearuice 
near  General  Parke's  corps. 

In  a  shoif  time,  however,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  the  President,  feeling  no  fiuther  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  went  to  bed. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  my  informant. 

Colonel  P e,  accompanied  by  General  N s, 

rode  over  to  Parke's  bead-quarten  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  firing,  when  they  learned  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  a  careless  recruit,  who,  about 
dask,  accidentiUly  discharged  his  mnsket  near 
one  flank  of  the  line,  which  was  soon  responded 
to  by  an  equally  verdant  tyro  at  some  other 
point,  and  tliis  was  immediately  followed  by  oth- 
er pattering  shots  along  the  entire  line,  so  that 
in  a  few  minutes  quite  an  imaginary  battle  was 
inaugurated,  and  in  the  darkness  which  soon  ob- 
scured every  thing,  the  troops,  verily  believing 
the  enemy  was  in  front  of  them,  fired  volleys  of 
musketr}',  with  now  and  then  a  salvo  of  artillery ; 
bat  fortanately  nobody  was  hurt,  and  the  dis- 
turbance was  soon  quelled. 

Charged  witii  these  facts,  the  officera  returned 
to  City  Point  and  reported  them  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who  hod  just  seated  himself  at  tiie  break- 
fast-table. Whereupon  he  turned  aroand  with 
a  mischievoos  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  smilingly 
obseiTed  that  this  affair  reminded  him  of  an  oc- 
currence which  once  took  place  in  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

It  happened  upon  one  8d  of  July  night,  after 
quite  a  number  of  people  from  the  surround- 
ing country  hod  assembled  in  town  in  anticipa- 
tion of  participating  in  tlie  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  our  national  independence,  and 
after  nearly  every  body  had  gone  to  sleep,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fixdicsome  young  fellows 
who  had  been  prowling  about  town  until  after 
midnight,  and  had  pretty  well  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  in  devising  new  pranks  for  fun  and  mis- 
chief, when  one  of  them  proposed  to  bet  drinks 
for  the  party  that  he  would  within  five  minutes' 
time  make  every  cock  in  the  whole  town  crow. 
The  wager  was  promptly  accepted,  and  tlie  young 
fellow,  who  by  constant  practice  had  reached  per- 
fection in  imitating  the  crowing  of  a  chicken- 
cock,  leaped  upon  a  fence,  and  slapping  his 
thighs  with  his  open  hands,  elevated  his  month, 
and  gave  forth  a  vociferous  *'  cock-a-doodle-do- 
o-o-o,"  which,  in  the  stillness  of  the  calm  night, 
reverberated  like  a  clarion  tbroughout  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  town ;  but  this  did  not  elicit  a 
response,  until  he  made  another  still  more  pow- 
erful effort,  equal  in  pitch  and  volume  to  that  of 
any  prond  chanticleer  that  ever  greeted  the  break 
of  day,  when  a  solitary  reply  issued  from  a  chick- 
cn-roost  in  a  remote  suburb,  which  was  soon 
taken  up  by  others  in  different  directions,  and 
within  the  brief  period  specified  in  the  wager 
probably  every  cook  in  town  had  repeated  the 
call.  But  the  strangest  port  of  the  whole  affair 
was  that  the  sell  was  not  confined  to  the  chick- 
ens, for  as  soon  as  the  crowing  commenced  all 
the  boys  in  the  place,  who  very  likely  slept  with 
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one  eye  open  upon  that  special  occasion,  and  rer- 
ily  believing  the  joyful  Fourth  of  July  had  dawn^ 
ed,  leaped  out  of  bed,  jumped  into  their  dothes, 
and  rushed  pell-mell  to  the  streets,  and  within 
Jess  time  than  it  has  taken  to  rehite  it,  fire-orack- 
ers,  pistols,  and  guns  were  being  discharged  from 
every  direction.  ' '  But, "  added  the  lacetious  nar- 
rator,  "  nobody  was  hurt  any  more  tlian  when 
Farke*s  roosters  prematurely  crowed  last  even- 
ing."   

A  ladtVkaid  Tisiting  with  her  mistress  at 
the  residence  of  a  celebrated  surgeon,  then  de- 
ceased, noticed  the  classic  invitation  *' Salve" 
upon  the  hall  floor,  and  in  the  parlor  a  picture 
of  Cleopatra  applying  the  asp  to  her  beautiful 
bosom.  Whereupon,  with  that  quick  but  not 
always  correct  woman's  intuition  about  which 
we  hear  so  much  nowadays,  she  confidently  bat 
in  all  innocence  inquired,  ^^Dr. was  a  phy- 
sician, was  he  not?  I  felt  sure  he  was  when  I 
saw  ialve  on  the  entry  floor,  and  then  that  poor 
thing  in  the  parlor,  with  her  broken  breast  and 
the  leech  in  her  hand.  I  knew  be  most  have 
been  a  doctor." 

Dramatis  Ferboitje:  Bridget,  standing  on 
top  of  a  high  step-ladder,  dusting  the  chandelier; ' 
Dinah,  at  a  side  table,  wiping  a  Parian  statuette 
of  Ariadne  riding  on  the  leopard — the  figure 
1)erag,  of  course,  in  the  garb  of  Eden  before  the 
fiill ;  and  their  mistress. 

Dinah  (nmphf^  to  her  mutrus).  "Miss  Maria, 
js  dis  yere  de  Virgin  Mary?" 

Bbidobt  (aghoMiy  and  nearltf  loung  her  bal- 
ance). ''May  the  howly powers  presarve  ns!  did 
I  iver  hear  the  likes  of  that!  D'ye  suppose  the 
Blissed  Vargin  would  go  ridin'  round  the  auth 
on  a  baste,  an'  dreeaed  Uke  that  cmyture?" 

A  CBLBBBATEB  sui^geou  usod  to  tell  a  story, 
which  many  who  were  so  happy  as  to  be  ndmit* 
ted  to  his  intimacy  will  at  once  recognize  us  his, 
though  we  have  heard  it  told  as  original  by  oth- 
er lips.  A  Portuguese,  whose  English  words 
were  as  rare  as  they  were  imperfect,  was  brought 
'  one  day  to  the  hospital  afflicted  apparently  with 
total  paralysis  of  both  1^^  It  was  decided  to 
try  the  moxa,  a  little  pastil,  which  is  in  snch 
cases  placed  upon  the  course  of  the  spine,  and, 
being  lighted,  bums  down  to  and  into  the  flesh. 
The  patient  was  partly  undressed,  laid  upon  the 
table^  and  the  moxa  applied  to  his  back.  No 
suspicion  of  his  shamming  was  entertained  by 
the  doctors,  and  the  man  seemed  hapless  from 
the  waist  down.  But  so  unexpectedly  efficacious 
was  the  remedy  that  no  sooner  did  the  fire  reach 
the  flesh  than  the  patient,  finding  at  the  same 
moment  both  tongue  and  limbs,  declined  their 
furtlier  attentions  with  the  cry,  "  No,  thankee ; 
moch  obleeg',"  sprang  to  the  floor,  and  seising 
his  coat,  made  for  the  door,  and  then  the  street, 
and  was  last  seen  or  heard  from  making  quid^ 
time  round  the  next  comer,  and  repeating  his 
polite  farewell,  "No,  thankee;  moch  obleeg'; 
moch  obleeg' ;  no,  thankee  \ " 

Thbrb  has  been  lately  published  in  London 
a  volume  entitled  Svnge  of  Singulariiy,  by  the 
"London  Hermit,"  which  remind  one  of  Bom 
Gauiiier  and  of  the  Bab  Balladiy  though  less 
scholarly  than  the  one,  and  less  magnificently 


ridicaloas  than  the  other.    We  are  touched  by 
the  joy  of  the  gentleman  who 

Stood  on  his  head  on  the  lone  Befi-«hore, 
And  J07  wss  the  cause  of  the  act, 

For  he  (elt  as  he  never  had  felt  befiore— 
Insanely  glad,  In  Xact 

And  why?   In  that  vessel  that  left  the  bsy 

His  rootheiwln-law  had  Bailed 
To  a  tropic  coontij  far  away, 

Where  tigers  sua  euakee  prevailed. 

Also  we  admire  the  logic  of  the  "  Wild  Warrior," 
who  bids  his  followers 

Quick  I  mount  the  wall  I  The  ladder  Is  red-hot. 

The  Hope^  Forlorn ; 
But  yon  maj  just  as  well  be  klUed  as  not. 

Now  that  you  have  been  bonu 

Nor  are  we  sorty  to  hear,  in  fiimiliar  numbers, 

that 

There  was  an  old  priest  of  Pern, 
Who  dreamed  he  cooTerted  a  Jew; 

He  woke  in  the  night 

In  a  deuce  of  a  fright. 
And  found  It  was  perfectly  true. 

This  being  the  best  that  Britain  can  do,  we 
present  the  following  American  effort,  describ- 
ing the  mode  of  administering  justice  in  Cincin- 
nati: 

Judge  Marehant  tilted  his  ann-chair  back. 
And  reeled  his  hoofs  on  the  pencil  rack; 
Worse  than  a  gin-mill  the  court-room  emelt. 
And  oh!  how  wretched  his  Honor  felt  I 
For  it  grieved  his  nature  to  be  severe, 
And  he  socked  on  the  fines  with  many  a  tear. 

Whbn  the  eminent  British  publicist.  Professor 
Bonamy  Price,  shed  his  rays  npon  this  people, 
he  was  dined  and  wined  by  persons  of  position 
in  several  of  our  dties.  At  Washington  a  par- 
ticularly bright  entertainment  was  given,  at 
which  he  requested  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
the  table  to  give  him  on  the  back  of  their  cards, 
as  a  sottvenir  to  take  back  to  England,  a  single 
line  giving  the  idea  of  each  about  heaven.  Rath- 
er a  copious  subject  for  concise  treatment !  nev- 
ertheless, the  reouest  was  complied  with.  One 
of  these  was  by  the  witty  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  thns  expressed  his  *Mdee:"  Beaven—A 
phice  to  be  entered  without  money  and  without 
Price.'*  

How  touching  is  this,  from  a  city  friend,  who 
tells  ns  of  a  poor  woman  who  went  to  her  minis- 
ter asking  hhn  to  come  and  perform  the  funeral 
service  of  her  fourth  husband,  he  having  offici- 
ated for  the  three  who  had  previously  disappear- 
ed fiiom  the  public  view. 

'*  Why,  Bridget,  how  is  this  ?*'  asked  the  rev- 
erend gentleman. 

"  Ah,  it*s  mighty  bad, "  she  replied.  "  There 
was  never  a  poor  woman  worn  down  with  such  a 
lot  of  dying  men  as  I've  beetL" 

It  was  rather  rough. 

A  PUBLIC  functionary  in  Philadelphia  sends 
us  this : 

During  the  month  of  July,  1874,  I  was  sent 
to  the  marble  quarries  in  Lee,  Massachusetts, 
to  gain  what  information  I  conld  in  r^:nrd  to 
their  capacity,  and  to  the  facilities  which  their 
owner  had  for  fulfilling  his  contract  to  supply 
the  marble  necessary  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
public  buildings  m  this  city.  Arriving  there, 
ly  with  note-book  in  band,  wandered  through 
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it  comes  from  sudo,  bat  we  seldom  now  nj  sudo- 
rific.   Bat,  Sir,  the  iodine,  does  it  act?" 

"That  is  what  I  want  to  know ;  how  do  yon 
mean  it  to  act — on  the  throat  or — '* 

"  Act?  iodine?  on  the  throat?  why,  the  throat, 
Sir,  is  very  singnlarly  constructed — very  singalar- 
ly ;  it^s  beautiful,  the  mechanism  of  the  throat 
If  it  gets  out  of  order — ^now  yours.  Sir,  is  out  of 
order,  and  we  have  been  giring  you  iodine ;  for 
Mr. agrees  with  me  that  iodine  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
does  it  begin  to  produce  any  effect?" 

**  Why,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know,  and  there- 
fore I  ask  what  effect  is  it  intended  to  prodnce. 
Is  it  to  act  on — " 

*' What  effect?  My  dear  Sir,  there  are  few 
medicines  now  in  better  repute  than  iodine ;  we 
give  it  in  many  cases— dropsy,  sometimes — not 
that  yours  is  dropsy ;  yoa  hare  nothing  dropsical 
about  you ;  your  complaint  is  an  affection  of  the 
throat,  and  we  have  been  giving  iodine  in  your 
case ;  yon  have  had  it  now  three  days — twice  a 
day.    Vo  you  take  it  regularly  twice  a  day  ?" 

"I  take  what  you  send  me  twice  a  day,  and 
you  tell  me  it  is  iodine,  but — *' 

"  And  does  it  begin  to  produce  its  effect  ?  does 
it  act?" 

'*  Why,  that's  what  I*m  asking  yon.  Now  is 
it  intended  to  act  as  a  sedative  or—" 

**  A  sedative  ?  what,  is  your  cough  more  trou- 
blesome ?  We  give  sedatives  sometimes  for  trou- 
blesome coughs,  and  then  in  nervous  complaints, 
but  then  congestion  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided — 
not  that  I  see  any  symptoms  of  congestion  in 
your  case ;  yours  is  an  affection  of  the  throat, 
and  so  we  give  yott  iodine,  and  as  we  are  a  little 
particular  in  proportioning  our  doses,  I  want  to 
ascertain  whether  what  you  have  been  taking 
acts." 

And  so  on.  We  have  all  seen  him — the  man 
of  small  calibre  but  immense  bore. 


And  this : 

Diary:  May,  1843.— Dinner  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall.  Arch- 
bishop Howley,  a  nervous  man,  by  a  curious  hp- 
sus  UngwE,  gave  as  a  toast,  instead  of  *'  Prosper- 
ity to  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Compahy,"  "  Pros- 
perity to  the  Merchant  Company's  TaUor." 

Thb  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Archbishop  Whatelv  to  Dr.  Taylor:  "O'Con- 
nell  has  spoiled  the  dog  I  The  story  is  of  a  trav- 
eler who,  finding  himself  and  his  dog  in  a  wild 
country  and  destitute  of  provisions,  cut  off  his 
dog's  tail  and  boiled  it  for  his  own  sapper,  giving 
the  'dogMeftone.'" 

In  a  recent  number  of  Edmund  Yates's  saucy 
London  paper,  The  Worlds  are  these  anecdotes 
of  the  Rothschild  family : 

Of  the  sons  of  the  Frankfort  banker,  James, 
who  resided  in  Paris,  was  the  most  distinguished. 
Bite  comme  un  milUonnaire  lost  its  point  as  long 
AS  he  lived,  for  he  was  as  witty  as  he  was  rich. 
When,  in  1 848,  a  dentation  of  Communists  wait- 
ed upon  him  and  invited  him  to  divide  his  wealth 
equally  with  all  mankind,  after  making  some  rap- 
id calculations  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  he  hand- 
ed \o  each  member  a  son,  and  then  proved  to 
them  that  this  was  their  exact  shar&  When 
some  one  told  him  that  Mir^s  was  to  be  made  a 


baron,  **Non,  non,"  he  said;  "dans  la  haute 
finance  on  fait  des  barons,  dans  Tindustrie  des 
chevaliers."  The  jovial  old  cynic  roomed  over 
Europe,  closeted  one  moment  with  a  minister 
and  chafling  the  next  moment  with  an  actress, 
equal  to  either  occasion. 

We  remember  seeing  him  one  day  approach 
the  gambling  tables  at  Homburg.  Tliere  was  a 
pause,  and  Hi  waited  to  see  what  the  great  baron 
would  stake.  Solemnly  and  slowly  he  drew  a 
five-franc  piece  from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  on 
the  red.  When  black  appeared,  and  it  was  swept 
away,  he  turned  to  leave  the  table.  "What!" 
cried  some  by-stander,  ''only  five  francs?^ 
''Chacun  jone  selon  ses  moyens,"  be  replied; 
and  with  this  reproof  to  the  impecunious  herd, 
who  were  staking  their  year's  incomes,  he  went 
off  to  his  dinner.  On  his  death-bed,  when  his 
physicians  announced  that  there  was  no  hope,  he 
is  reported  to  have  tnmed  to  bis  secretary  and 
to  have  said,  *'  Sell  Lombards :  there  will  be  a 
fiili  wheii  I  die ;"  but  this  story  is  perhaps  only 
ben  trovato.  Cynic,  however,  as  he  was,  he 
gave  plentifully  to  the  poor.  His  wife  was  the 
most  charitable  woman  in  Paris,  and  he  la^-ishly 
furnished  her  with  the  means  to  succor  all  the 
distressed  who  applied  to  her  for  assistance,  to 
found  schools,  and  to  establish  hosintals. 

Trh  art  of  advertising  seems  to  be  as  wdl  un- 
derstood in  Spain  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
foUowing  notice  in  a  Spanish  paper  shows  bow 
neatly  and  tenderly  mourning  and  money-getting 
may  be  mingled : 

Tblfl  morning  our  Savionr  summoned  away  the  Jew- 
eler Slebald  lUmaaa  from  h!s  shop  to  another  and 
a  better  world.  The  nndenlgned,  hts  widow,  will 
weep  npon  his  tomb,  as  will  aleo  his  two  dangntera. 
Hilda  and  Emma,  the  former  of  whom  Is  married,  saa 
the  latter  is  open  to  an  ofEer.  The  fnnend  wUl  take 
place  to-morrow.    His  disconaolate  widow, 

YKaORlQVB  lUJCAeA. 

P.Sb— This  bereavement  will  not  Interrupt  onr  em- 
ployment, wldch  will  be  carried  on  as  asaal,  oi^  our 
Slaoe  of  business  will  be  removed  from  No.  S  Tanle 
e  Teintariers  to  Na  4  Rue  de  Missionnaire,  as  our 
grasping  landlord  has  raised  our  rent 

Thbbb  are  a  great  many  Edwards,  large  and 
small,  whose  personal  experience  is  dittoed  by 

that  of  little  Eddie  R ,  of  Albion,  New  York, 

of  whom  the  following  is  sent  to  the  Drawer: 

He  had  lately  attended  a  circus  for  the  fint 
time,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  was  taken  by 
his  grandmother  to  church.  Eddie  gazed  around 
in  some  wonderment  for  a  few  moments.  When 
the  organist  began  to  play,  he  tnmed  to  his 
grandmother  and  said,  in  a  whisper, 

'*  Grandma,  will  there  be  a  circus,  so  I  can  see 
tlie  lion  ?" 

"Why,  DO,  Eddie,  this  is  chnrcb." 

"Weil,"  replied  the  little  man,  "it's  circus  mor 
sic  any  way." 

Doubtless.  There's  a  good  deol  of  it  In  the 
sanctuary. 

TO  CONCLrDB. 

Tinmi  odem  owh  asrea  chedt  heend 
Oft  hiasm  allbo  okofwl  tt  ids  ma; 
Initth  ere  'snot  hln  gtooff  end. 
No  rtode  ser  veham  hcriti  ci  ama 

Ther  e*Blaag  hteri  n*t~ 

Th  ere  'sw  Isdo  min*t: 
Wi  thtri  flesl  Igh  tasair 

Thebo  old  sfll  led j 

An  dhew  ho  'sw  11  led 
Ma  yfre  elyh  aveas  h  are. 
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THE   CONCORD  FIGHT. 

Bl  rSEDBRIC  HtTDBO^T. 


)t  that  1*  Brad  la  America  wpani 


I  tfag  two  conntilai.''— Lom  CaintiL 

B« volution  ary  'war,  and  may  be  ranked  in 
hiatoiy  aa  one  of  the  deuiaive  conflicta  of 
tb«  wotld. 

Half  a  ccntnr;  after  this  bold  and  gaUaot 
affair,  in  1^5,  the  comer-«tone  of  a  moon- 
uent  was  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  village 
to  commemorate  the  incident,  and  Edvrard 
Everett,  in  the  finwhneaa  of  hia  eloquence, 
delivered  one  of  hia  aplendld  orations,  which 
thrilled  the  heart  uf  every  patriot.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  next  decade,  in  1836,  a 
plain  moQDineDt,  with  an  InacriptioD  not  to 
be  anrpassed  in  brevity  and  beanty,  waa 
er«ct«d  on  the  weat  bank  of  the  Concord 
Biver,  at  the  historic  apot  vrhere  the  old 
North  Bridge  crossed,  where  waa 


This  is  the  inscription  on  the  simple  shaft 
standing  over  the  spot  where  the  first  Brit- 
ish blood  was  shed  in  the  cauae  of  fk«edoin 


on  ttw  lltb  of  Aprtl,  im, 


ONE  hnodred  yean  ago,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  a  handfhl  of  the  yeomanry  of 
Masaochneetta,  hastily  gatheied  together, 
met  a  regiment  of  British  reRolar  troops  in 
Concord,  fired  upon  them,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  drove  them  to  their  intrenchmenta  at 
Hoaton.     It  waa  the  opening  event  of  the 


Uw  fltst  at  tha  Untmj  IeU 

In  Uh  wit  o(  ihM  BsTOlalkn 

which  gmTe 

to  Uma  United  State*. 

Id  giattlDda  to  Ood 

In  tbe  lo*B  ot  F 


On  tbeiuaoguratioD  of  this  modest  moun- 
ment  the  surviving  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  the  brave  fanners  who  periled  their 
lives  on  that  memorable  morning  of  76 
gathered  aronnd  this  memorial  of  tbe  deeda 
of  their  ancestors,  and  united  their  awe«t 
and  gratefViI  voices  in  aiugiiig  the  following 
beantiful  hymn : 


Bntetwl  ucordhiE  to  Art  nrCone 
rtsn  at  Congnw,  at  Wuhliiitim. 
VouL—No.  100.-61 


ir  ino,  W!  Eirptr  ud  Brolbsn,  Id  Uie  Ofllcs  of  tb«  Libra- 
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On  the  l^h  of  April,  a  centnry  after  the 
event  thus  immortalized  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  in  this  epic  song,  the  descendants 
of  those  "  embattled  farmers"  meet  again, 
not  only  around  the  'Motive  stone/'  bnt 
aronnd  a  representative  fignre  of  one  of 
the  gallant  minute-men  who  stood  by  that 
rude  bridge,  and  fired  the  shot  which  opened 
the  Revolutionary  war,  separated  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and 
gave  a  free  and  independent  nation  to  the 
world. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  Concord  fight 
and  its  consequences.  Bnt  what  led  to  the 
rolUsion  in  that  town  f  What  were  the  de- 
tails of  that  remarkable  conflict  f 

m. 

All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the  causes 
which  brought  on  the  struggle  for  inde- 


pendence in  America.  We  all  know  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  people  from  the 
seizure  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  Boston,  in 
1688,  to  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the 
harbor  of  that  patriotic  town  in  1774.  No 
one  is  ignorant  of  the  efforts  of  Samuel 
Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  Patrick  Henry, 
Charles  Carroll,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Paul 
Revere,  and  others,  as  Sons  of  Liberty,  in 
clubs,  in  pamphlets,  in  newspapers,  in  pul- 
pits, in  the  streets,  and  in  coffee-houses,  to 
guide  and  prepare  the  people  for  the  im- 
pending crisis.  All  the  facts,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  are  fully  and  graphic- 
ally detailed  in  school-books,  as  well  as  in 
more  pretentious  history.  But  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  march  of  the  British  troops 
from  Boston  to  Concord,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  their  reception  on  the  route  and  in 
that  old  town,  seem  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement. 


THE  CONCOBD  FIGHT. 


Aft«T  &  ccntnfy 
of  auDOfBDoea  and 
oppreasioDs  heaped 
upon  tbe  colonists 
bj  the  mother  coau- 
try,  the  former  irere 
ttnally  arotued  t« 
the  determiDatioD 
to  vindicate  their 
righta.  One  of  the 
et«p8  t«ken  for  this 
pnrpoee  wb«  tbe 
meeting  of  a  Conti- 
neotal  Coogreca  in 
Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  where 
all  diatinctions  be- 
tween Virginians, 
PennaylvanianB, 
New  Torken,  and 
New  Englanden 
were  no  more.  "  I 
amnotaVirginian," 
exclaimed  Patrick 
Henry,  "  bat  an 
Americant"  Anoth- 
er step  waa  the  aa- 
eemblage  in  Con- 
cord, in  Ootober  of 
the  same  year,  of  a 
Provincial  Congreaa 
to  provide  wayi  and 
ineana  to  reaist  the 
tyranny  of  Parlia- 
ment, and,  with  thia 
holy  object  in  view, 
theparchaae  of  ma- 
uitioDe  of  war  waa 

ordered  and  miUta-  ou,  Homn 

ry  orgBDiiationB  en- 

conraged.  So,  wi  th  the  apirit  of  nnion  man- 
ifeated  in  the  Continental  Congreaa  and  the 
Itraotical  meaanrea  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
greaa, the  oolonlsta  prepared  for  a  conl^t 
vrith  one  of  the  greateat  mUitary  and  naval 
powers  of  the  world. 

Haaaachnaetta  waa  to  receive  the  firet 
iihock  of  the  oonfliat.  Additional  troope 
from  England  had  arrived  in  Boston,  to  gar- 
rieon  that  town  and  overawe  ita  inhabit- 
ants and  those  of  the  surronnding  conutry. 
There  were  in  that  town,  early  in  1775,  ten 
regiments  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army, 
nnder  the  command  of  M^or-Oeneral  Tbom- 
naOage,  and  this  force  waa  deemed  anfflcient 
by  Parliament  toanbdne  an;  rebellioaa  spirit 
that  might  ahow  itself  in  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies. II  was  believed,  indeed,  that  the  mor- 
al effect  of  auch  a  force  would  bo  anfBcient, 
And  that  there  wonld  be  no  fnrther  opposi- 
tion. Bnt  the  colonists  were  not  to  be  in- 
timidated. They  made  their  preparations 
in  apit«  of  the  threats  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. Military  stores  were  Indus trionsly  col- 
lected, militia  oompaniea  and  minnte-men 


were  formed  and  hastily  organized  into  reg- 
iments, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
encompassing  Boston  were  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  any  movement  of  the  British 
troops.  Uinnte-men  were  always  on  the 
alert,  each  with  gnn  and  powder-horn,  at 
home,  with  the  plow  in  the  field,  at  chnrch, 
or  at  town-meeting. 

Of  the  few  places  selected  by  the  Provin- 
cial Congreaa  as  dipAts  of  military  stores, 
Concord  waa  one.  It  was  a  ahire  town,  and 
Its  itibabitanta  were  patriotically  alive  to 
the  vital  interests  of  the  country.  It  wan 
considered  necessary  to  have  the  cannon, 
ammunition,  provisions,  deposited  at  safe 
and  convenient  diatancea  from  Boston,  tii 
enable  the  Americans,  should  an  attempt  tie 
made  to  capture  these  atorea,  to  have  time- 
ly notice  of  the  movement  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamity.  The  watch  over  theae  mn- 
nitiona  of  war  was  constant  and  faithful. 
Sentinels  were  stationed  at  all  points  on  the 
public  roads  and  at  the  bridges  to  warn  the 
conutry  of  approaching  danger ;  and  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  Boston  were  wide  awake 
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to  all  Buspicioufi  movements  of  the  British 
miUtary  anthorities. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  ad- 
Jonmment  of  the  Provincial  Congress  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1775,  and  thns  Concord  be> 
came  a  town  of  great  importance. 

V. 

No  better  place  for  military  stores  could 
have  been  selected.  In  all  the  troubles  of 
New  England,  in  all  the  wars' with  the  In- 
dians, in  all  the  expeditions  to  distant  points, 
to  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Cuba,  or  elsewhere, 
Concord  always  cheerfully  furnished  her 
quota  of  men  and  her  share  of  the  sinews 
of  war.  In  that  town  the  love  of  freedom 
was  ardent  enough  to  be  engraved  on  the 
tombstones  which  .are  still  standing  in  her 
old-fashioned  burying-grounds.  There,  in 
1773,  the  first  emancipation  proclamation 
was  uttered  over  the  remains  of  an  honest 
African,  John  Jack,  the  opening  lines  of 
which  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  American 
Revolution : 

"Qod  wIUb  ns  free;  man  wIUp  as  slaven; 
I  will  M  Qod  wUla:  God'H  wUl  be  done.'* 

There,  in  1774,  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  formulated.  There,  later  in  the  same 
year,  as  already  stated,  the  patriots  of  the 
province,  headed  by  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock,  met  and  deliberated  on  the 
clangers  of  the  country.  There,  too,  the 
cannon,  the  powder  and  ball,  the  provisions, 
gathered  jf^ith  great  difficulty,  were  secret- 
ly stored  in  the  bams,  cellars,  corn-houses, 
woods,  and  fields  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  place. 

These  preparations  did  not  escape  the  vig- 
ilant attention  of  General  Gage  in  Boston. 
Spies  were  frequently  sent  into  the  country 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  stores,  to  gath- 
er facts  in  regard  to  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, and  to  obtain  information  of  the  roads 
and  bridges.  Two  of  these  spies.  Captain 
Brown  and  Ensign  De  Bemicre,  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  visited  Concord  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1775,  for  this  purpose.  The  ensign, 
in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition,  said : 

**  The  town  of  Concord  lies  between  two  hills  that 
command  ft  entirely.  There  is  a  river  rAns  throngh 
it,  with  two  bridges  over  it  In  summer  it  is  pretty 
dry.  The  town  is  large,  and  contains  a  chorch,  iail, 
and  coart-honse ;  but  the  houses  are  not  close  togeth- 
er, but  in  little  gronpa.  We  were  Informed  that  they 
had  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  (ten  iron  and  four 
brass)  and  two  coeboms.  They  were  mounted,  but 
in  so  bad  a  manner  that  they  could  not  elevate  them 
more  than  they  were,  that  is,  they  were  fixed  to  one 
elevation ;  their  Iron  cannon  they  kept  in  a  house  in 
town ;  their  brass  they  had  concealed  in  some  place 
behind  the  town  in  a  wood.  They  also  have  a  store 
of  flour,  fish,  salt,  rice,  and  a  magaaine  of  powder 
and  cartridges.  They  fired  their  morning  gun,  and 
monnted  a  guard  of  ten  men  at  night.  •  We  dined  at 
the  house  of  Daniel  Bliss,  a  friend  of  government 
They  sent  him  word  they  should  not  let  him  go  out 
of  town  alive  that  morning ;  however,  ws  told  him  if 
he  would  come  with  us,  we  would  take  care  of  him, 
as  we  were  three,  and  all  well  armed.    He  consented. 


and  told  us  he  would  show  us  another  road,  called  the 
Lexington  road.  We  set  out,  and  of  consequence  left 
the  town  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  river  to  what  we 
entered  it. . . .  A  woman  directed  us  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Bliss.  A  little  after,  she  came  in  crying,  and  told  us 
they  swore  if  she  did  not  leave  the  town,  they  would 
tar  and  feather  her  for  dlrectbig  Tories  on  their  road." 

These  officers  remariced  to  Bliss  that  the 
people  would  not  tight ;  but  he  knew  better, 
and  pointing  to  his  brother,  then  passing  in 
sight  of  the  house,  he  replied,  '*  There  goes  a 
man  who  will  fight  you  in  blood  up  to  your 
knees!" 

Meanwhile  the  patriots  of  Concord  were 
busy  in  manufacturing  fire-arms,  gun-car- 
riages, cartonch- boxes,  holsters,  belts,  sad- 
dlery, saltpetre,  oatmeal,  wooden  plates, 
spoons,  and  various  other  articles  suitable 
for  camp  and  field ;  and  meanwhile,  too,  the 
militia  and  minute-men  had  frequent  drills 
to  perfect  themselves  for  the  approaching 
struggle.  But  the  British  did  not  give  them 
much  time  for  this  necessary  instruction  in 
the  art  of  war. 

It  was  important  to  the  British  that  all 
these  preparations  should  come  to  naught; 
that  these  stores  should  be  destroyed ;  that 
those  two  patriots,  Hancocic  and  Adams, 
<<  whose  offenses,"  in  the  words  of  General 
Gage,  **  were  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  ad- 
mit of  any  consideration  than  that  of  con- 
dign punishment,"  should  be  captured.  It 
was  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  crown  that 
a  blow  should  be  struck  that  would  crush 
the  patriot  cause  effectively  and  forever. 

VL 

What  were  the  means  adopted  to  accom- 
plish this  great  purpose  f 

There  were,  as  we  have  said,  ten  regi- 
ments of  British  troops  stationed  in  Boston. 
On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  April,  1775,  a  de- 
tachment of  these  troops,  consisting  of  gren- 
adiers, light  infantry,  and  marines,  were 
taken  off  duty  on  pretense  of  learning  a  new 
military  exercise,  and  encamped  on  Boston 
Common.  About  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  18th,  they  were  quietly  embark- 
ed in  boats  and  barges,  and  conveyed,  under 
the  conmiand  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis 
Smith,  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  and  Major 
John  Pitcaim,  of  the  marines,  to  Lechmere's 
Point,  East  Cambridge,  where  they  were 
landed.  After  having  received  a  day's  ra- 
tions and  thirty-six  rounds  of  anununitl<m, 
these  troops,  numbering  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  men,  began  their  march,  in 
silence  and  under  cover  of  night,  toward 
Concord.  Officers  had  previously  been  sent 
out  over  the  same  road  to  reconnoitre  tho 
route,  to  intercept  any  messengers  from  the 
Mends  of  freedom  in  Boston,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  any  intelligence  of  this  military 
enterprise,  and,  if  possible,  to  surprise  and 
capture  Hancock  and  Adams  while  at  rouk 
from  Concord.  The  main  body  of  the  troops 
were  to  proceed  to  that  town  and  destroy 
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But  the  dMigna  of  tbe  enemy  eoald  not 
be  concealed  from  the  Tigilant  Son*  of  Lib- 
erty in  Boston.  In  Torions  iraja  they  be- 
came bnown,  and  In  variooB  ways  was  the 
intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the  tioopi 
Gommiinicat«d  with  the  interior.  On  the 
ereniug  of  the  ISth  of  April  the  following 
message  waa  sent  by  eipieis  ftom  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  then  sitting  in  Cambridge, 
to  tbe  "  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esqnire :" 


Eirfal  OT  nins  oSlMtB  of  tb«  UsrV  troop*  mn 
Djiutbefan  night  puslngtha  road  toward  LsiIdk- 
In  ■  miuliii,  coDtnaptitiTs  postim,  anil  It  wa* 
aajpecl«d  tlwy  wen  ant  od  tome  eiU  dsalcn." 

Longfellow  has  tmthftilly  described  one 
of  the  ways  by  which  infonnation  of  the 
departate  of  tbe  troops  across  the  Charles 
River,  late  in  thfe  evening,  was  conveyed  to 
the  towns  and  villages  in  tbe  country: 

"UatflD,  mj  cblidmi,  and  jon  ahall  h«ar 
or  tbi  mldnlibt  rida  of  Paal  Bnigre 
On  iha  algbleniUi  ot  April,  in  Ssran^-llm 


^\ 


IKkm, 


'VUIAJ^ 


<VM«^CVMnM. 


^h-"^ 


rAfhsiHiu  or  *  ronim  or  Lonarauow**  » 
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Wlifl  rvmemdcn  thaC  di;  und  rev. 

Hg  Hid  to  his  Msid,  'If  Uie  Brltbib  uucb 

Bf  lud  or  aa  from  the  town  to^lebt, 

HuR  1  iDDlent  ilort  la  tbs  beUrr  ireb 

Of  the  North  Charch  toner  u  ■  ligoil-Ulht— 

Ooei  If  bj  lud,  tnd  two,  it  bj  sea — 

And  I  on  tha  oppoaltc  ahon  will  be, 

Setdj  to  rUe  *nil  uprtad  the  lUrm 

ThronKh  evaj  H<ddla>ex  TllUge  and  bim, 

For  the  couniiy-(olk  to  be  ap  uid  to  ■nn.'" 

Tlie  embarlBtioD  of  the  troops  for  Lech- 
mere'H  Point  immediately  became  kaown  to 
Wairen  mad  hia  alert  a«Mciate«  tbiongh 
Mv^ral  chanDelB.  Williftm  Baker,  of  Hav- 
erliill,  then  twenty  years  old,  lived  with 
Mr.  Hall,  who  resided  in  Cole's  Lane,  after- 
ward Portland  Street,  and  worked  id  his 
difltilleiy.  Many  of  the  British  soldiers 
were  Hall's  caBtomera.  On  the  evening  of 
the  16th  of  April  a  woman  who  qtiartered 
with  the  Forty-third  Regiment  went  to  the 
ifaop  for  some  articles,  and,  being  some. 
what  intAxicated,  anguardedly  mentioned 
that  some  of  the  troops  were  going  to  Con- 
cord that  night  ou  a  privat«  expedition. 
Hall,  acqnaiuted  with  the  fact  of  the  stores 
collected  there,  saw  the  urgency  of  advising 
General  Wan«n  of  the  proposed  movement 


Baket  offered  to  convey  the  information, 
oltboagh  it  was  a  hazardone  undertaking 
to  pass  the  sentries  withont  the  counter- 
sign.  Warren  t>eing  absent  from  home, 
Hall  requested  Baker  to  go  to  Adjotant 
Devens  and  notify  bim,  in  order  to  have  the 
country  prepared  for  the  emergency.  This 
was  accomplished,  and  after  two  efforts  the 
adjntont  privately  left  town,  safely  reached 
Cbarlestowu,  and  hod  Deacon  Larkin's  fast 
horse  ready  for  Paul  Bevero.  Baker  was 
repeatedly  stopped  by  the  sentinels,  bat  as 
the  officers  he  wished  to  see  lived  on  tb« 
way  he  usually  went  to  the  distillety,  and 
as  he  was  known  to  most  of  the  sentries  as 
a  workman  there,  his  escnses  for  beinf;  out 
on  Hall's  errands  were  accepted.  With 
this  and  conoborative  infbnuation,  the  ug- 
ual  "two,  if  by  sea,"  was  given;  and  nws- 
sengers  were  dispatched  to  arouse  the  yeo- 
manry to  anna.  Paul  Bevere  left  "  the  op- 
posite shore"  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
that  night,  passed  through  Uedford,  awoke 
the  captain  of  the  minute-men  there,  and 
ou  his  Tide  be  thundered  the  news  at  every 
house  on  the  way. 

Abont  the  same  honi  Ebeneier  Dorr 
started  from  Boston,  ami 
passed  over  the  Neck  and 
through  Boxbury.  Dorr 
was  a  leather-dresser ;  he 
was  mounted  on  a  jog- 
ging old  horse,  with  sad- 
dle-bags behind  him,  and 
a  large  flapped  hat  apon 
_  his  head  to  resemble  a 

countryman  on  a  Jour- 
ney, to  be  snspected  at 
the  time,  and  afterward 
r...  mentioned  in  history,  asm 

peddler.  Colonel  Josiah 
Waters,  captain  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  fol- 
lowed on  foot  on  the 
r  sidewalk  a  short  distance 

-"i^  trom  him,nntil  he  saw  the 

brave  messenger  safely 
beyond  all  the  sentinels- 
Waters  had  obtained  hi* 
information  of  the  ezpe- 
I  dition  &om  an   individ- 

ual named  Jasper,  an  En- 
gliahman,  a  gunsmith  by 
:-'  trade,   whose   shop   was 

in  Hatt«r's  Square.     He 
worked  for  the  British, 
bat    sympathized    with 
>.  the  patriot*.  It  is  related 

that  a  sergeant -major 
quartered  in  his  family 
hod  confided  to  him  the 
plans  of  the  British  so 
far  OB  he  knew  them. 
Jasper  repeated  the  facts 
t«  Waters,  who  in  torn 
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Paiil  B«vere  arrived  at  tbe  residence  of 
the  Kev.  Jonas  Clark,  irbere  Hancock  and 
Adams  yrnre  visitiiig,  iu  Lexington,  about 
midnight.  Sergeant  Monroe  and  eight  men 
were  on  goard.  Revere  was  lefosed  ad- 
mittauce,  as  tbe  family  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  noise.  "  Noise  T  exclaim- 
ed he.  "  Youll  have  noise  enough  before 
long :  the  regnlara  are  coming  I"  He  re- 
qaeetod  to  see  Ur.  Hancock.  Hr.  Clark 
said  be  must  refcse  to  admit  strangers  at 
that  time  of  night,  but  Hancock  rect^niEed 
Revere's  voico,  and  caUed  out,  "Come  in, 
lievere ;  we  are  not  a&aid  of  you." 

Ebeneier  Dorr,  in  his  flapped  hat,  made 
his  appearance  soon  a&ei,  with  the  annexed 
diapatiih  from  General  Warren : 

^'  A  Isrgfl  body  of  the  IcIngV  troopii  (supposed  to  be  m 
brigide  at  aboai  JtOO  to  ISOO]  were  etnbvked  lu  boiia 
tram  Boaton,  and  Kons  onit  to  lind  on  LedimeiCa 
Point  Mo  called)  In  Cambridge ;  and  thai  It  was  shrawd- 


Hancock  immediately  gave  the  alarm, 
and  the  village  cbnrcb-bell  pealed  forth  its 
warning  notes;  and  long  before  tbe  dawn 
of  the  19th  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
inhabitants  of  that  town  and  neighborhood 
had  collected  on  the  common.  AJuong  tbe 
excited  patriots  was  Jonathan  Harrington, 
the  flfer.  About  one  o'clock  his  mother 
roused  him  ftom  his  sleep,    "  Jonathan,  ;ou 


must  get  np;  the  regulais  are  coming; 
^mething  must  tie  douet"  Hancock  was 
full  of  resolution  and  activity.  Adams  was 
calm  and  placid  and  happy.  Hancock  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  time  In  cleaning  his  gun 
and  swotd,  and  putting  bis  accoutremenbt  in 
order,  with  the  determination  to  act  with 
tbe  militia.  It  was  with  dilBculty  that  he 
was  dissuaded  irom  this  purpose.  Adams 
clapped  him  on  tbe  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  Huicock,  this  is  not  our  business;  we  be- 
long to  the  cabinet."  It  was  nearly  the 
break  of  dsy  before  he  was  persoaded  not 
to  throw  himself  into  tbe  bands  of  the  ene- 
my. It  was  made  manifest  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  tbe  expedition  was  the  capture 
of  Adams  and  himself.  Indeed,  the  inquiries 
on  the  road  of  tbe  officers  who  had  preceded 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  satisfied  him 
of  this  fact.  They  were  anxious  to  find 
"Clark's  tavern,"  as  they  called  the  Bev. 
Ur.  Clark's  house,  where  tbe  two  patriots 
were  visiting,  with  Mrs.  Thomas  Hancock, 
an  aunt,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Qnincy,  the 
fiancie  of  John  Hancock. 
"Smooth  >qnsn  forehead,  wtih  Dprolled  hair. 

Upa  that  loTer  haa  oever  klaaed. 

Taper  flDBen  and  aJcnder  waiat. 

Banging  aleevea  ot  atlS  hiacade-^ 

60  Uht  painted  the  Utile  mafd. 


Dark  with  a  rentnir'a  fi 
That  wal  a  redconfa  rapier  throR. 
Bucb  )■>  tbe  tsle  tbe  Itdy  oM, 
DarnlbT'B  dsogblet'i  diathivr,  told." 
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ttttaatH  i  ahtiUm%  K.T. 


MAT  ILLUnBATDIO  TBB  BBTnSH  ATTACK  AT  LlXUrOTOir. 

To  insure  the  safety  of  these  rebel  states- 
men they  were  condncted  to  the  house  of 
James  Reed,  in  Butlington,  a  small  neigh- 
boring town,  and  it  was  while  on  their  way 
thither  that  Adams,  on  hearing  the  volleys 
of  fire-arms  of  the  British,  and  beholding  the 
rising  sun,  exclaimed  to  Hancock,  ^'  Oh,  what 
a  glorious  morning  is  this!" 

vra. 

The  militia  and  citizens  who  had  gather^ 
ed  on  the  common  on  the  first  alarm  remain- 
ed till  three  and  four  o'clock.  They  had 
sent  out  scouts  to  ascertain  where  the  ene- 
my were,  but  a  reconnoitring  party  of  the 
regulars  had  captured  them.  Every  one  on 
the  road  was  taken  and  detained  and  close- 
ly questioned.  The  British  were  inquisitive 
as  to  bridges,  guards,  and  military  stores  at 
Concord.  Simon  Winship  was  compelled  to 
march  with  the  troops  till  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  church,  where  they  halted 
to  load  and  prime.  All  authentic  news  was 
thus  kept  from  the  provincials,  and  it  was 
considered  safe  to  dismiss  the  militia  for  a 
short  time.  Some  went  to  their  homes  near 
the  common,  and  some  to  Bnckman's  Tavern. 
But  at  last  Thaddeus  Bowman,  who  had  es- 
caped the  enemy,  arrived  with  tidings  of 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  redcoats.  About 
half  past  four  o'clock  alarm-guns  were  fired, 
and  drums  beat  to  arms  to  recall  the  mili- 


tia. Fifty  to  sixty  armed  men  were  on  the 
common,  with  thirty  or  forty  unarmed  spec- 
tators, when  the  British  arrived  in  sight. 
Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
emy. Captain  Parker,  the  commander  of  the 
militia  company,  ordered  his  men  to  disperse 
and  not  to  fire.  It  was  deemed  useless  and 
reckless  to  make  a  stand  against  such  over- 
whelming numbers ;  but  the  boldness  of  the 
Americans  appearing  in  arms  exasperated 
the  British  officers,  and  they  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. One  of  them  was  heard  to  say, 
^^Damn  them,  we  will  have  themP  The 
enemy  shout'Cd  and  cheered  and  rushed  fu- 
riously toward  the  provincials.  Colonel 
Smith,  M^or  Pitcaim,  and  another  officer 
rode  forward,  and  when  within  five  or  six 
rods  of  the  militia,  one  of  tb^em  cried  out, 
'^  Ye  villains,  ye  rebels,  disperse !  damn  you, 
disperse !"  Ma j or  Pi tcairn  said, "  Lay  down 
your  arms,  damn  you!  why  don't  you  lay 
down  your  armsf  and  inmiediately  dis- 
charged a  pistol  toward  the  few  men  before 
him,  as  they  were  retreating.  Colonel  Smith, 
then  within  a  few  yards  of  some  of  the  pro- 
vincials, brandished  his  sword  and  gave  the 
order  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Fire !  by  God,  fire  P 
The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  a  brisk 
fire  was  continued  by  the  regulars  as  long 
as  any  of  the  half  a  hundred  provincials 
were  within  range.  Eight  Americans  were 
killed,  and  ten  wounded.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  cowardly  attack,  and  it  was  sim- 
ply a  cold-blooded  massacre. 

Mrs.  Hancock  and  Miss  Quincy  remained 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Clark  after  the  de- 
parture of  Adams  and  Hancock,  and  witness- 
ed the  brutal  attack  of  the  British.  One  of 
their  bullets  whizzed  by  Mrs.  Hancock's  head 
as  she  was  looking  out  of  the  do<v,  and  be- 
came imbedded  in  a  bam  near  by.  ^  What's 
that  f"  she  exclaimed,  and  immediately  re- 
tired out  of  range.  Miss  Quincy  was  at  a 
chamber  window,  a  spectator  to  the  tragical 
scene,  the  particulars  of  which  she  related, 
nearly  half  a  century  afterward,  to  General 
William  H.  Sumner. 

On  the  march  from  Boston  the  sound  of 
the  alarm-bells  and  alarm-guns  that  came 
across  the  fields  on  the  still  air  of  that  night 
from  the  different  towns  within  ear-distance 
of  Colonel  Smith's  route  had  admonished 
him  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  action. 
Those  sounds  were  premonitions  that  his 
march  was  to  be  over  a  dangerous  and  rough 
road.  While  011  nmU  for  Concord,  therefore, 
he  dispatched  an  express  to  Boston  to  ap- 
prise General  Gage  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  urged  immediate  reinforcements. 

IX. 

While  these  exciting  scenes  were  being 
enacted,  the  two  patriot  messengers.  Severe 
and  Dorr,  alert  and  active,  had  proceeded 
on  their  important  errand  to  arouse  the  in- 
habitants of  Lincoln  and  Concord.    They 


tBe  cohcobd  fight. 


left  Clark'B  hooae  between  twelTe  and  one 
o'clock  iD  the  morning,  uid  were  on  tbeir 
way,  when  they  were  overtaken  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  town  by  Dr.  Bamnel  Pree- 
oott,  of  Concord,  who  had  spent  the  previoiu 
evBDlng  at  the  bouae  of  his  intended  father- 
in-law.  He  was  hastening  home  with  the 
news  of  the  coming  of  the  British.  The 
three  rode  ou  in  company,  giving  the  alarm 
at  every  bourn.  When  near  the  Lincoln 
line  they  were  snrprited  by  the  reconnoi- 
tring party  of  the  enemy  previontly  men- 
tioned. Bevere  and  Doit  were  immediate- 
ly captured.  Very  fortunately  for  Concord, 
Prescott  escaped,  after  be  bad  the  reins  of 
his  bridle  cnt,  by  JomplDg  his  borse  over  a 
trail  and  tnluiig  a  circnitoua  roiit«  tbioogh 
Lincoln.  Honnted  on  a  fleet  animal,  he 
safely  reached  CoDcoid. 

The  British  officers  closely  interrogatad 
Bevere  and  Dorr.  In  reply  Bevere  said, 
"Gentlemen,  you  have  missed  your  aim." 
"What  aimT"  asked  one  of  the  officers.  "1 
come  ont,"  replied  Bevere,  "an  hoar  after 
yoar  troops  left  Boston.  If  I  had  not  known 
that  messengers  had  been  sent  to  give  in- 
formation to  tbe  oountry,  and  have  had  time 
to  carry  it  fifty  milea,  I  wonld  have  ven- 
tured one  shot  from  you  before  I  would  have 
aoffered  you  to  stop  me."  This  intelligence 
startled  the  officers.  Ou  hearing  distant 
bells,  a  scout,  whom  tbey  bod  previously 
captured  on  the  road, eiolaimed,  "The  bells 
are  ringing ;  the  towns  are  alarmed :  yon 
are  all  dead  men."  Tbey  thereupon  held 
a  hurried  consultation,  and  started  toward 
Boaton.  When  within  a  hundred  rods  of 
the  meetlng-honse  in  Lexington,  abont  two 
o'clock  In  tbe  monuDg,  tbey  took  Bevera's 


horse,  ont  the  girths  and  bridles  of  tbe  oth- 
ers, parted  with  tbeii  prisoners,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  full  speed  toward  Boston,  and 
Joined  the  main  body  of  tbe  troops  on  the 

On  his  way  tbroQgb  Lincoln  tbe  intrepid 
Frescott  gave  tbe  alann  there,  which  en- 
abled tbe  minnte-men  of  that  town,  under 
Captain  William  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Sam- 
uel Hoar,  and  the  militia,  nnder  Captain 
Samuel  Forrar,  "  a  man  of  great  energy  of 
character  and  etrength  of  mind,"  to  arrive 
in  Concord  and  report  for  duty  abnoat  as 
soon  as  the  men  of  Concord  were  on  tbe 


Tbe  British  remained  about  twenty  min- 
utes in  Leuugton.  No  time  was  to  be 
thrown  away,  in  Colonel  Smith's  view  of 
the  sitnation.  They  re-commenced  their 
march  for  Concord  very  soon  after  sunrise. 
They  proceeded  along  the  six  or  seven  mile* 
of  road  unmolested,  disturbed  only  by  the 
ominous  sonnd  of  chnrch-bells  and  signal- 
guns  that  fell  upon  their  ears  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  as  tbey  advanced  toward 
their  destination. 

XI. 

Concord,  meanwhile,  had  been  aroused 
from  her  slumbers  by  tbe  gallant  Frescott. 
The  guard  ou  duty  at  the  court-house  was 
Amos  Melven.  On  bearing  the  exciting 
news,  he  discharged  his  gun  and  rang  out 
the  town  bell  load  and  clear.  This  was  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  in  tbe  morning. 
Tbe  Committee  of  Vigilance,  the  guard,  the 
minute-men,  the  militia,  the  oitisens  gener- 
ally, old  and  young,  immediately  began  to 
assemble.     The  first  man  that  made  bis  ap- 
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peannce  waa  the  R«r.  William  EtneTson, 
onued  with  his  gnn.  TbiB  patriotic  prompt- 
new  of  tbe  pastor  produced  snch  ao  impres- 
Hion  on  the  faithful  aentinel  that  in  Ttaming 
hie  two  txtys,  bom  after  that  event,  be  bad 
one  christened  Emeraon  and  the  other  Will- 
No  one  was  asleep  in  Concord  at  three 
o'clock.  All  were  astir,  and  wide  awake  to 
tbe  appmaching  danger.  The  village  bell 
and  the  a!arm-gnns  aronsed  Mi^or  John 
Bnttrick,  who  lived  half  a  mite,  as  the  bee 
flies,  across  tbe  river.  He  prepared  for  the 
Bmergency  at  once,  called  bis  son  John,  a 
lad  of  sixteen  years  and  a  flfer  in  Captain 
Brown's  company  of  minnt«-nieu.  "John, 
tbe  bell's  a-ringing;  Jump  up,  load  yonrpis- 
tols,  take  yonr  fife ;  well  start  immediately 
for  tbe  village."  They  were  tbei«  shortly 
after  two  o'clock.  It  wa«  bright  moon- 
light, which  enabled  every  one  to  move 
with  celerity,  and  act  with  promptness  and 

The  neighlmring  towns  were  to  be  noti- 
fied of  the  coming  crisis.  Special  messen- 
gers, Abel  Prescott  and  William  Parkman 
among  them,  were  sent  forth  on  this  mis- 
sion. Bamnel  FTesc«tt,  withont  stopping  to 
rest,  started  for  Acton,  where  he  notified 
Colonel  Francis  Faulkner,  who  immediately 
fired  three  gnns,  the  preconcerted  signal  for 
an  alarm,  and  at  daylight  the  men  of  that 
town  were  in  motion,  with  Orderly-Sergeant 
6eth  Brooks  at  tbeir  head,  till  Joined  by  Da- 
vis and  Hayward.  Major  Bnttrick  request- 
ed Reuben  Brown  to  proceed  to  Lexington, 
obtain  what  information  he  conid,  and  re- 
turn immediately.  Another  messenger  was 
sent  to  Watettowu  on  a  similat  errand. 
Brown  reached  Lexington  jnst  before  the 
Americans  were  fired  npon,  but  returned 
without  the  result  of  that  sanguinary  out- 
rage. "  Did  tbe  British  fire  bullets  T'  asked 
Major  Bnttrick.  "  I  d6  not  know,"  answer- 
ed Brown,  "  bat  think  it  probable."     Man; 


believed  they  fired  blank  cartridgea  merely 
to  intimidate  the  people,  as  it  waa  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  only  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  the  destraction  of  the  colonial 

Tbe  Committee  of  Vigilance  and  the  mil- 
itia offlrers  had  been  engaged  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  in  removing  some  of  the  storee 
to  Sudbury  and  other  towns,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  in  consequence  of  the 
alarming  rumors  that  had  reached  them. 
On  the  return  of  Brown  ftom  Lexington, 
orders  were  given  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 
mainder. This  occupied  the  stt«ntion  of 
Colonel  James  Barrett  and  a  large  number 
of  citiieuB  the  early  part  of  the  morning. 
Colonel  Banett  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congresa,  Superintendent  of  the  Pub- 
lic Stores,  and  commander  of  tbe  militia  in 
Concord.  Cannon  and  ammnuitlon  were 
carried  to  Stow.  Some  was  covered  with 
hay,  straw,  and  litter  of  all  sorts.  Stores 
were  sent  to  Acton  and  other  towns,  and 
quantitiee  were  concealed  in  private  dwell- 
ings and  in  the  woods.  All 
I    were  changed  abont. 

The  road  from  Boston  to 
Concord   entered    the    town 
l^m  the  sontheaat  along  a 
j    ridge  which   commenced  on 
I    the  right  one  mile  below  the 
I    village,   rose   abmptly   fhim 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  above  the 
road,  and  terminated  at  the 
■    northeasterly  part  of  the  com- 
'    moD.     Tbe  top  was  plain,  and 
commanded  a  view  of  the  vil- 
lage and  viuinity.  Abont  mid- 
way on  this  hill,  in  tbe  rear  of 
;    Reuben  Brown's  honse,  a  lib- 
I    erty-polebad  been  erected,  on 
which  the  fiag  of  flreedom,  the 
old  Pine-tree  Flag,  was  fitst 
unfnrled.    Over  this  road  tbe 
British  were  bo  enter  Coueord, 


THE  CONCORD  FIGHT. 


ZIL 
Minat«-iDen  were  stktiODed  za  gnirda  at 
the  Nortb  and  South  bridges,  at  a  point  be- 
low Mrs.  Jonatbui  Heynood's,  on  tbe  Lin- 
cnln  road,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  t«wn. 
Lieutenant  Jonathan  Fairar,  eon  of  Sergeant 
Farrar,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  at 
Fort  Miller  in  1756,  was  commander  of  tbe 
guard.  In  caee  of  alarm,  it  was  agreed  to 
meet  at  Amos  Wright's  tavern,  a  building 
fltlll  in  exiBt«nce,  and  standing  close  hy  the 
immemorial  town  pomp.  Near  the  dawn  of 
day  a  party  of  the  company  of  miuut«-men 
commanded  by  Captain  David  Brown  pa- 
raded on  the  common,  bat  were  dismissed 
to  meet  again  at  the  tap  of  the  dmm.  Boon 
after  the  militia  and  minute-men  of  other 
companies  were  provided  with  ammunition 
at  the  court-house.  They  then  marched  be- 
yond the  village,  and  in  sight  of  the  Bo«- 
ton  road.  There  they  were  joined  by  a  few 
men  of  tbe  minute  company  from  Lincoln. 
One  hundred  armed  men  in  all  bad  thus  as- 
sembled in  Concord  to  receive  eight  hundred 
to  a  thousand  of  tbe  veteran  soldiera  of  En- 
gland on  tbeir  approach  fVom  Boston  t  Bat 
reinforcement*  were  on  the  road;  tbe  slo- 
gan was  in  the  air ;  the  surrounding  villages 


It  was  a  feW  mlnnte«  before  seven  o'clock 
when  the  BritAhwere  discovered  marching 
toward  town.    ^^  morning  was  a  lovely 


one.  The  prevloos  winter  had  been  an 
uucommonly  mild  winter.  Spring  opeiieil 
waroily,  and  the  farmers  of  tbe  couutry  had 
already  commenced  their  field  operations. 
Pmit  trees  were  in  blossom,  and  the  grass 
and  grain  had  grown  snfSciently  high  to 
wave  with  the  wind.  The  sun  shone  with 
peculiar  splendor,  and  the  morning  was  a 
glorions  one.  One  small  hand  of  Americaus, 
consisting  of  Concord,  Acton,  and  Lincoln 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Georgo 
Minot,  had  token  their  stand  on  the  hill 
'near  the  liberty-pole.  "No  sooner  had  oar 
men,"  said  William  Emeraon,  "gained  it, 
nhen  they  were  met  by  the  companies  that 
bad  been  sent  out  to  meet  the  troope,"  who 
reported  that  the  enemy  were  nearly  upon 
them,  and  that  tbe  Americans  must  retire. 
The  glittering  bayonets  of  tbe  king's  troops 
were  then  seen  as  they  marched  up  to  the 
bend  of  the  road  at  John  Beaton's — a  novel, 
imposing,  alarming  sight  to  tbe  squad  of 
militia  collected  there  to  meet  this  iuvading 
force.  With  sach  overwhelming  namtieni 
in  sight,  the  Americans  fell  beck,  and  took  a 
new  position  upon  an  eminence  on  the  same 
ridge,  about  eighty  rods  in  the  rear,  where 
the  men  "  formed  into  two  battalions." 
They  did  not  abandon  the  liberty-pole  till 
the  British  light-infantry,  who  came  over 
the  hill  as  flanking  parties,  had  arrived  with- 
in a  few  rods'  distance.  But  scarcely  had 
the  Americaus  formed  in  their  new  position 
when  they  saw  "  the  British  troops  at  the 
distance  of  a  qnarter  of  a  mile,  advancing 
with  the  greatest  celerity." 
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What  waa  to  be  done  t 

Some  adviaed  that  they  abonld  face  the 
enemy  there,  and  abide  the  conaequenoee. 
Of  this  opinion  waa  William  Emeraon,  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  town.  "Let  as  ataod 
our  ground,"  laid  he.  "  If  we  die,  let  us  die 
here !"  Some  one  epoke  to  Colooel  Eleozer 
Brooke,  of  Lincoln,  and  said,  "  Let  ns  go 
donn  and  meet  them  at  once.  Now  is  our 
time."  "Nol"  emphatically  replied  Brooke. 
"It  will  not  do  for  ns  to  begin  the  war." 
This  view  of  the  eitaation  prevailed. 

HT. 

There  waa  yet  no  organization  of  any  sort 
with  the  Americana.  There  were  scarcely 
men  enoagh  to  organiEs;  but  Ml^or  But- 
trick  saw  the  necessity  of  this  as  the  nam- 
bera  increased,  and  he  went  to  Lieatenant 
Joseph  HoHmer,  then  In  command  of  one  of 
the  companies,  and  requested  him  to  act  as 
at^utant.  "My  company  will  be  left  alone 
if  I  do,"  he  said.  "It  must  be  so,  then," 
replied  Biittrick;  "  yon  muHt  go."  Hosmer 
became  adjutant,  and  an  organization  was 
commenced. 

While  these  movementa  were  being  made, 
Colonel  Barrett,  who  had  been  incessantly 
at  work  in  securing  the  stores,  rode  ap. 
Individnals  went  continnally  arriving  with 
all  sorts  of  reports  of  the  enemy.  Some 
asserted  that  the  British  had  killed  sever- 
al of  the  militia  at  Lexington.  Others 
affirmed  the  contrary.  In  the  hnrly-burly 
of  the  time  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
aocnrate  information  so  necessary  for  their 
gnidance.  In  this  uncertainty.  Colonel  Bar- 
rett addressed  a  few  ilrm  and  impressive 
vords  to  the  men,  and  charged  them  not 


to  fire  a  shot  nuleas  the  British  first  fired 
npon  them.  Seeing  that  the  enemy  had 
ent«r«d  the  village  a  few  rods  distant.  Col- 
onel Barrett  ordered  the  Americana  t«  take 
a  new  position,  and  await  increase  of  nnm- 
betB.  They  therenpou  proceeded  over  the 
North  Bridge,  and  marched,  not  yet  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  to  Ponkatas- 
■et'Hill,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  meeting- 
honse.  Colonel  Barrett  accompanied  the 
men  as  far  as  the  bridge,  and  thence  rode 
home  to  give  directions  respecting  the  pub- 
lic stores  at  bis  house. 

While  on  Ponkatasset,  amoke  was  seen 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  when 
H^or  Bnttrick  said  to  those  aronnd  him, 
"  Hen,  if  yon  will  follow  me,  we  will  go 
now  and  see  what  they  are  about."  But 
the  smoke  subsiding,  the  Americana  remain- 
ed on  the  hill,  constantly  receiving  occe*- 
sions  to  their  number  in  ones,  twos,  and 
threes,  each  man  eager  to  take  bis  shore  in 
the  common  danger. 

Hen  were  stationed  on  the  several  roads 
leading  int«  Concord,  t«  direct  the  reinforce- 
ments to  the  rendecvoue ;  volunteers  hast- 
ened forward.  Hinnte-men  and  militia,  the 
former  under  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  and 
the  latter  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Moon,  arrived  bom  Bedford.  Nnmben 
came  in  from  Chelmsford,  Carlisle,  Little, 
ton,  Westford,  Billerica,  Stow, and  elsewhere. 
Those  ttotn  Billerica  came  with  Captain  Sol- 
omon Pollard.  &om«'  came  by  the  roads, 
and  some  ooross  the  fields.  Thus  strength' 
ened,  this  devoted  band  marehed  down  fhnn 
Pnnkatasset  to  the  high  land  in  front  of 
Uqjor  Buttriok's  bouse,  where  the  British 
on  guard  at  the  North  Brid^  and  the  vil- 
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la^  were  in  Bight  before  them.  On  their ' 
arriTBl  at  the  cross-road,  they  were  met  by 
the  Acton  mlDnte-men,  Captain  Isaac  DavU. 
This  company,  abont  forty  in  tinmber,  came 
l>y  the  Strawberry  Hill  road  till  thay  reach- 
ed the  rear  of  Colonel  Barrett's  residence. 
They  halted  there  for  a  ebort  time  to  ob- 
RCTTe  the  movements  of  the  detachment  of 
the  enemy  searching  the  honse.  Then,  part- 
ly by  a  cross-road  and  partly  over  the  fields 
north  of  Barrett's  Mills,  they  marched  with 
a  qaick  step,  the  fife  and  drum  playing  Tke 
WkUt  Codcadt,  in  nearly  a  straight  course 
to  the  Widow  Brown's  Tavern.  Thence 
they  took  the  north  road  to  the  high  land, 
where  they  met  Major  Buttiick  and  his  men. 
Captain  Davis,  a  gunsmith  by  trade,  a  Har- 
ry of  the  Wynd,  ivas  a  fine,  handsome  man, 
about  thirty  yeata  of  agn,  brave,  patriotic, 
and  beloved. 

On  leaving  Acton,  an  hour  after  sunrise. 
Captain  Davis  said,  "I  have  a  right  to  go 
to  Concoid  on  the  king's  highway,  and  I  in- 
tend to  go  if  I  have  to  meet  all  the  British 
troops  in  Boston."  To  his  wife,  as  if  he  had 
a  premonition  of  hia  fate,  he  said,  "Hannah, 
take  good  care  of  the  children."  On  his 
arrival  at  the  Bcene  of  action,  abont  nine 
o'clock,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Adjntant 
Hoemer,  and,  with  the  fire  of  battle  in  his 
eye,  and  big  drops  of  perspiration  rolling 
down  his  manly  face  Ixnm  his  honied  march, 
reported  his  company  ready  for  doty.  His 
men  took  their  position  to  the  right  of  the 
other  minute-men  and  to  the  left  of  the  Con- 
coid companies. 


Meanwhile  the  Brit- 
ish troops  marched  i  nto 
the  village.     Six  eom- 
__  .  panies  entered  on  the 

-" '_-"  ridge  of  the  hill  to  dis- 

perse the  minute-men 
near  the  liberty-pole. 
The  grenadiers  and 
marines  came  np  the 
main  road  and  halted 
on  the  comrooD.  Hav- 
ing taken  postessioD 
of  the  Old  Bnrying- 
gronnd  Hill,  the  offi- 
cers made  that  a  post 
of  observation.  With 
their  field-glassra  they 
had  the  whole  town  in 
view.  They  saw  that 
the  Americans  were  in- 
creasing in  strength. 
It  therefore  became 
nrgent  with  the  Brit- 
ish to  promptly  seiie 
the  North  and  Sonth 
bridges,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  entrance 
of  provincials  from 
the  neighboring  towns. 
Accordingly,  whUe  Colonel  Smith  remained 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  he  detached 
six  companies  of  light-infantry,  numbering 
abont  three  hundred  men,  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lawrence  Parsons,  to  take 
possession  of  the  North  Bridge,  the  only  en- 
ce  to  the  town  in  that  direction,  and 
proceed  thence  to  the  places  where  militATy 
storea  were  secreted.  Ensign  De  Beraicre, 
the  spy,  to  act  as  bis  guide.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  the  bridge,  three  of  the  companie«, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lawrie,  remained  on 
gnard.  One  of  these,  nnder  Lieutenant  Ed- 
word  Thornton  Oonld,  gnarded  the  bridge, 
while  the  others,  of  the  Fonrth  and  Tenth 
regiments,  fell  back  to  the  hill  in  front  of 
the  Old  Manse  and  near  the  bridge.  They 
were,  for  a  time,  scattered  abont  in  that 
vicinity,  visiting  the  honses  for  food  and 
drink,  which  were  freely  given  them. 

Captain  Parsons,  with  the  other  three 
companies,  proceeded  to  Colonel  Barrett's, 
one  mile  and  a  half  distent,  to  the  north- 
west, to  destroy  the  stores  then.  They 
reached  tiis  honse  abont  eight  o'clock,  and 
jnst  after  Colonel  Barrett  had  left  on  hie  t»- 
tum  to  the  rendez  vons.  Captain  Parsons  said 
to  Mi8.  Barrett,  "Our  orders  ore  to  search 
your  honse  and  your  brother's  from  top  to 
bottom."  She  was  requested  to  provide  the 
soldieiB  with  refreshments.  One  of  the  ser- 
geants demanded  spirit,  but  it  was  refused, 
and  the  commanding  officer  forbade  ite  use, 
as  it  woDld  render  the  men  nnSt  for  duty, 
for,  said  he,  "We  shall  have  bloody  wort 
to-day;  we  have  killed  men  in  Lexington." 
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Mri.  Barrett  was  offered  oompen&fttjon 
the  rDftesIunenta,  bnt  abe  reAised  to  take 
any,  temarking,  "We  are  commandod  to 
EhnI  our  euemitw."  They  threw  some  money 
into  h«r  lap,  wMch  she  flnally  retained,  say- 
ing, "  This  is  the  price  of  blood."  She  woe 
aMored  of  good  treatment,  and  that  private 
property  wonid  be  respected.  Boue  masket- 
balls.  cartridges,  and  fliuts  had  been 
cealed  in  caaka  in  the  attio,  and  covered 
with  feathers.  They  were  not  discoTered. 
'  Several  cannon  had  been  bnried  in  the  field 
in  the  rear  of  the  honee,  and  the  field  freshly 
plowed.  So  they  were  saved.  The  soldiers 
took  fifty  dollars  in  money  firom  one  of  the 
rooms,  although  the  officers  bad  forced  money ' 
on  Uis.  Barrett  fur  food  and  drink.  On  see- 
ing Stephen,  a  son  of  Colonel  Barrett,  who 
had  joat  entered  the  house,  an  officer  de- 
manded his  name.  "  Barrett,"  said  he. 
"Then  you  are  a  rebel;"  and  taking  hold  of 
him,  said, "  Yon  most  go  to  Boston  with  ns, 
and  be  sent  to  England  for  trial."  He  was, 
however,  released  vbeu  Hn.  Barrett  ez- 
clainied, "  He  is  my  son,  and  not  the  master 
of  the  honse."  It  was  the  intentjon  to  take 
Colonel  Barrett  a  prisoner,  as  be  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  prominent  rebels  of  the  prov- 
ince. Another  son,  James  Barrett,  Jun-,  was 
at  the  house,  bnt  being  lame  and  inactive  at 
the  time,  he  was  not  moleoted.  The  sol- 
<Ilen  had  collected  a  few  gnn-carriages  in 
A  pile  to  bum.  These  were  placed  danger- 
onsly  near  the  bam.  Observing  this,  Hrs. 
Barrett  reminded  the  ofSceis  of  their  prom- 
ise not  to  injure  private  property.  They 
promptly  ordered  the  articles  to  be  carried 
into  the  road,  where  they  wei«  conenraed. 
Shortly  after  they  were  startled  by  the  sig- 
nal-guns at  the  bridge,  and  the  troops  im- 
mediately retreated  toward  the  village. 

While  the  enemy  were  at  Colonel  Barrett's, 
and  Jnst  before  tbelr  retreat,  two  companies, 
one  of  militia  and  one  of  minute-men,  from 


Sudbury,  arrived  within  sight  of  the  house. 
These  were  under  the  command  of  Captaini 
Aaron  Haynes  and  John  Nixon ;  Jonathan 
Eice  was  a  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  com- 
panies. They  were  aooompanied  by  Lien- 
tenant-Colonel  Ezekiel  How.  Niion  was 
subsequently  a  general  in  the  Continental 
army.  On  the  arrival  of  tbeae  patriots 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  South  Bridge,  they 
were  informed  by  Stephen  Barrett,  station- 
ed there,  that  tbey  were  to  proceed  to  the 
North  Bridge.  To  reach  that  point  they 
had  to  pass  Colonel  Barrett's  house.  No- 
ticing the  British  there,  they  halted,  and 
Colonel  How  ezolHimed,  "If  any  blood  has 
been  shed,  not  one  of  the  rascals  shall  es- 
cape;" and,  diegaieing  himself,  he  rods,  on 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  talked  with  the 
British  officers.  Stephen  Barrett,  who  came 
along  with  the  Sudbury  men,  on  entering 
the  house  of  his  father  was  confronted  as 
we  have  described.  The  Sndbury  militia 
and  minute-men  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
British,  and  Joined  in  the  general  pursuit 
from  Concord  to  Charleatown. 

With  one  of  these  companies  was  Deacon 
Joeiah  Haynea,  eighty  yeara  of  age.  He 
was  nrgent  to  attack  the  British  at  the 
Sontb  Bridge,  dislodge  them,  and  march  into 
the  village  by  that  ronte.  Such  was  the 
spirit  that  every  where  prevailed  among  the 
people  at  that  time.  This  aged  patriot  pur- 
sued the  enemy  with  ardor  as  far  as  Lexing- 
ton, and  was  killed  there  by  a  musket-ball. 

On  the  way  to  town  the  British  stopped 
for  a  few  minute*  at  Widow  Brown's  Tavem, 
and  three  or  four  officers  went  in  for  some 
drink.  Some  was  taken  out  to  the  soldiere 
on  the  road.  The  ofBcers  offered  to  pay  fur 
what  they  had,  but  Mrs.  Brown  declined  all 
compensation.  After  a  brief  tarry,  almost 
insight  of  the  scene  of  action,  they  resumed 
their  march  to  the  bridge,  wholly  ignorant 
of  vhat  bad  occurred  there. 
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ImDiediatoly  after  Captain  Psnona  start- 
ed on  the  above  expedition.  Captain  Man- 
da;  Pole,  of  the  Tenth  KeKiment,  with  one 
hundred  men,  va8  ordered  to  take  posaeseioD 
of  the  Sooth  Bridge,  nod  destroy  snch  public 
provincial  property  ae  he  could  find  in  that 
vicinity.  Mrs.  Joseph  Hosmer,  in  looking  ont 
of  one  of  her  eesteru  nindows  abont  seven 
o'clock  that  morning,  saw  the  approach  of 
the  soldiers  soon  after  they  left  the  com- 
mon, by  the  glistening  of  their  hayonets  in 
the  bright  sunlight.  On  their  snival  at 
the  bridge,  Captain  Pole  stationed  a  guard 
there,  and  a  detachment  on  Lee's  Hill  as  a 
corps  of  observation,  while  the  remtunder 
of  his  command  visited  the  houses  in  that 
locality  for  refreshments,  anil  to  search  for 
the  stoKB.  They  were  famished  with  milk, 
potatoes,  meat,  and  breail  for  breakfast. 
They  entered  the  house  of  Gphraim  Wood 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  was  en  active 
patriot,  and  held  the  office  of  town-clerk. 
Energetically  engaged  in  the  important 
work  of  the  morning  in  assisting  to  secnre 
the  public  stores,  he  was  fortunately  not  at 
home.  In  searching  Amos  Wood's  house 
the  offict  IB  were  quite  liberal,  and  gave  a 
guinea  to  each  of  the  women  present,  to 
compensat«  them  for  the  tronble  and  an- 
noyance inflicted  upon  then)  I  One  room 
was  fastened,  and  an  ofBcer  pobtely  aaked 
His.  Wood,  "  Are  there  not  some  women 
locked  np  there  f  With  qnick  wit,  she 
gave  an  evasive  answer,  which  led  the  ofB- 
cer to  believe  snch  was  the  case,  for  he  im- 


mediately said,  "  I  forbid  any  o: 
this  room."  Thus  a  large  quantity  of  mili- 
tary stores  concealed  therein  remained  un- 
molested. 

This  detachment  were  also  startled  by 
the  signal-guns  at  the  North  Bridge,  and 
immediately  recrossed  the  river.  They  re- 
moved the  planks  of  the  bridge  to  render  it 
impassable,  and  haatened  back  to  the  centre 
of  the  town. 

ivn. 

While  theee  operations  were  going  on  at 
the  outskirts  of  thet«wn,  Colonel  Smith  and 
Mi^or  Pitcaim  were  not  idle  in  the  village. 
There  the   grenadiers   and  marines   broke 
open   sixty  barrelB  of  floui,  disabled  two 
twenty-foui-ponnders,  destroyed  their  car- 
riages, their  wheels   and  limbers,  sixteen 
wheels  for  brass  three- poonders,  two  car- 
riages with  limbers  for  two  fonr-pounders, 
and  a  few  barrels  of  wooden  trenchers  and 
spoons.     They  threw  into  the  mill-pond  and 
iuto  wells  abont  five  hundred  ponnds  of  ball. 
The  liberty-pole  on  the  hill  was  cut  down 
and  burned.     According  to  Shattnck  they 
set  fire  to  the  venerable  conrt-honse  and 
town -hall,  the  quaintly  shaped  vane   on 
which  bore  the  date  of  1673;  bnt  the  build- 
ing and  vane  were  saved,  and  the  latter  is 
■till  blown  abont  by  the  winds  near  the  spot 
where  it  has  been  the  weather  guide  for 
two  centuries.     Bnt  tradition  states  that 
the  building  was  fired  by  an  indignant  pa- 
triot, in  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of 
some  of  the  military  Bt^res  of  the  province; 
and  the  tougs  which  carried  the  firebrand 
into  the  building  are 
said  to  be  still  in  ex- 
istence in  Maine,  in 
the  poooesaion  of  a 
descendant    of   the 
patriotic  i  ncend  iaty. 
Mra.  Martha    Monl- 
ton,     over     eighty 
yean   of  age,  and 
Betty     Hartshome, 
who      lived      near 
where   the   Middle- 
sex Hotel  stands  to- 
day, became  aj  arm- 
ed, hastened  to  the 
soldiers,    and    said, 
"The    top    of   the 
house  is  filled  wiUi 
powder:  if  you  don't 
pnt    out    the    £re, 
you'll  all  be  killed." 
Several  of  the  gren- 
adiers thereupon  ex- 
tingnished  the  fire, 
and     they     worked 
with  some  alacrity. 
The  day  was  full 
of  scenes  and  inci- 
dents   of    audacity 
and  patriotism. 


Qg-»j^- 
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Captain  Timothy  Wheeler 
bad  ihe  cue  of  «  Ui^  quMi- 
tity  of  flour  belooging  to  the 
piovinoe,  which,  with  &  few 
sacks  of  his  own,  was  stored 
in  his  bam.  This  be  pieeerved 
by  a  little  "  innooent  BTaaion," 
When  the  troope  appeared,  he, 
with  afleoted  simplicity,  was 
friad  to  see  them,  and  offered 
them  bread-and-cheeee  and  ci- 
der. Aft«r  partaking  of  bis 
boepitaiity  they  went  to  this 
com-honse,  and  were  about  to 
bieafc  in  the  door,  when  he  re- 
qneeted  them  to  desist.  "  If 
yon  will  wait  a  minute,  I  will 
open  it  for  you."  On  entering 
the  building  he  said,  "Gentle- 
men, I  am  a  miller.  I  improve 
those  mills  yonder,  by  which  I  get  my  living, 
and  every  giU  of  tbia  flour,"  putting  his  hand 
on  a  sack  leally  his  own,  "I  raised  and  man- 
nfactnred  on  my  own  farm,  and  it  is  all  my 
own.  Tbis  is  my  stoie-honse.  I  keep  my 
flour  here  until  such  time  as  I  can  make  a 


pretty  honest  old  cbap.  Yon  don't  look  as 
if  you  could  do  any  body  much  hurt,  and  we 
wont  meddle  with  yon." 

The  soldiers  then  visited  Ebenezer  Hub- 
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bard's  place,  next  to  Wheeler's.  They  dis- 
covered  a  quantity  of  flour  in  a  malt-honse 
near  the  spot  now  covered  by  the  Orthodox  j 
Church.  They  beat  off  the  boards  of  one 
end  of  the  building,  and  seized  the  sixty 
barrels  already  mentioned,  which  they  rolled 
out  into  the  road,  and  some  of  them  into  the 
mill-pond.  Some  of  the  flour  was  scattered 
over  the  road,  making  it  appear  as  if  there 
had  been  a  slight  fall  of  snow. 

Another  scene  occurred  at  the  tavern  of 
Captain  Ephraim  Jones.  This  was  situated 
on  the  land  which  the  residence  of  Mr.  R. 
N.  Rice  now  ornaments,  near  the  Public  Li- 
brary. Henry  Gardner,  the  Province  Treas- 
urer, had  boarded  there  during  the  session 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  had  left  in 
Jones's  custody  a  chest  containing  some  im- 
portant papers  and  some  money.  In  an  ac- 
cidental collision  Jones  had  knocked  Major 
Pitcaim  down,  and  was  placed  under  a  guard 
of  five  men  for  his  carelessness !  While  thus 
a  prisoner,  his  house  was  Marched,  and  the 
soldiers  went  to  the  chamber  where  Gard- 
ner's chest  was  deposited.  Hannah  Bums, 
who  lived  with  the  family,  met  them  at  the 
door,  and  insisted  that  it  was  her  apartment, 
and  contained  her  property.  After  consid- 
erable conversation  they  left  her,  and  the 
chamber  was  not  touched.  Needing  re- 
freshments, Captain  Jones  was  released, 
that  he  might  attend  at  the  bar,  but  he 
declared  that  not  a  soldier  should  have  a 
thing  without  paying  for  it.  But  might  was 
right  there  as  elsewhere  over  the  world. 

While  in  the  village  the  British  seized 
and  abused  several  citizens,  aged  men,  who 
were  not  armed,  some  in  mere  wantonness. 
Among  them  was  Deacon  Thomas  Barrett,  a 
brother  of  Colonel  Barrett.  In  his  building 
there  was  a  gun  factory,  carried  on  by  his 
son,  Samuel  Barrett.  The  deacon  was  a 
man  noted  for  his  piety  and  for  the  mild- 
ness of  his  manners.  Not  terrified  by  the 
scenes  around  him,  he  protested  against  the 
violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  alluded  to  the 
unkind  treatment  of  the  colonies  by  the 
mother  country.  When  they  threatened  to 
kill  him  as  a  rebel,  he  calmly  said,  ''You 
need  not  take  that  trouble,  for  I  am  old,  and 
will  soon  die  of  myself."  Touched  a  little 
by  this  remark,  they  said, "  Well,  old  daddy, 
you  may  go  in  peace." 

The  historically  famous  and  profane  Ma- 
jor Pitcairn,  afterward  killed  at  Bunker 
Hill,  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy  at  Wright's 
Tavern,  and,  while  stirring  it  with  his  fin- 
ger, remarked,  "  1  mean  to  stir  the  danmed 
Yankee  blood  as  I  stir  this,  before  night !" 
The  Yankee  blood,  it  subsequently  appear- 
ed, was  never  more  stirred  than  it  was  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  immortal  day. 


xvra. 

The  Americans  were  not  inactive  while 
the  British  were  thus  engaged  in  searching 


their  private  dwellings,  insulting  and  threat- 
ening their  fellow-townsmen,  and  burning 
and  destroying  their  pnblic  stores.  They 
were  increasing  in  numbers  on  the  hill  near 
the  North  Bridge.  Several  hundred  had 
assembled  there,  and  aflairs  wore  a  serious 
and  threatening  aspect. 

There 'were  a  regiment  of  militia  and  a 
regiment  of  minute-men,  imjierfectly  organ- 
ized, in  the  vicinity  of  Concord.  There  were 
also  two  small  companies  of  horse,  one  in 
Concord  and  one  in  Sudbury^  but  the  mem- 
bers were  on  duty  on  that  day  with  the  foot 
companies.  The  officers  of  the  minute  com- 
panies had  no  commissions.  They  derived 
their  authority  solely  by  the  votes  of  their 
comrades  in  arms.  They  had  no  combined 
military  organization.  In  the  emergency 
like  that  on  the  19th  of  April,  aid  and  com- 
fort were  accepted  as  they  came.  Of  the 
few  hundred  men  that  were  engaged  in  the 
opening  fight  of  the  Revolution,  two  hun- 
dred belonged  to  Concord*  They  were  vol- 
unteers, and  no  full  list  of  their  names  has 
ever  appeared.  About  one  hundred  names 
were  collected,  and  we  annex  the  roll  of 
those  we  have  been  able  to  gather  here  and 
there  in  our  researches. 

Namm  C9  Comoobd  Mm  at  thb  Fi«bt  at  Nobib 

Bbidob. 

Benjamin  Preflcott 
Bph«im  Potter. 
DttTld  Brown. 
WiUiam  Parknum. 
WUUam  Bnieraon. 
Sphraim  Wood,  Jan. 
James  CogswelL 
John  Coming^. 
Jonathan  Famr. 
George  Minot 
Jonathan  Harris. 
Nathan  Barrett 
Joseph  Hosmer. 
WllUam  Meroer. 
John  Robbhuk 
Jonas  Brown. 
Zachariah  Brown. 
Joseph  Hayward. 
Thaddeas  Blood. 
Joseph  Bntler. 
John  Barrett. 
Bphraim  Wood. 


James  Barrett 
John  Battrick. 
John  Bnttrick,  Jon. 
Benbeo  Brown. 
Joslah  Brown. 
Purchase  Brown. 
Benjamin  Clark. 
Abel  Darls. 
Thaddens  DaviA. 
John  Bastahrook. 
Benjamin  Hosmer. 
Elijah  Hosmer. 
Bbeneier  Hardy. 
Joseph  Merrlam. 
Charles  Miles. 
James  RasselL 
David  Wheeler. 
Thomas  Davis,  Jon. 
Amos  Melven. 
John  White.  • 
Francis  Wheeler. 
Andrew  Conant 


Among  those  early  on  the  field  from  the 
neighboring  towns  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Robinson,  of  Westford,  of  the  regi- 
ment of  minute-men  commanded  by  the 
brave  Colonel  William  Prescott.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Thaxter, 
Captain  Joshua  Parker,  and  private  Oliver 
HUdreth.  Mr.  Thaxter  had  been  preaching 
at  Westford  as  a  candidate.  On  the  first 
tidings  of  danger  he  hastened  to  Concord, 
armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  was  in 
front  to  receive  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy ; 
and  he  and  William  Emerson,  the  pastor  of 
Concord,  were  the  first  chaplains  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

M^jor  Abijah  Pierce,  of  Lincoln,  who  had 
Just  been  elected  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
minute-men,  came  with  only  a  walking-cane, 
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and  had  to  wait  to  obtain  a  gun  by  capture 
from  the  enemy.  In  a  few  hours  he  was 
armed  and  equipped,  and  ready  for  active 
duty.  Officers  as  well  as  men  were  armed 
with  muskets  in  this  initial  engagement. 

Acting  Adjutant  Hosmer,  with  character- 
istic energy,  formed  the  Americans  as  they 
arrived  on  the  hill  near  the  bridge,  wester- 
ly of  the  residence  of  the  late  Stedman 
Buttrick.  This  field  was  about  fifty  rods 
from  the  river.  The  minute  companies  were 
placed  on  the  right,  and  the  militia  compa- 
nies on  the  left,  facing  the  bridge.  They 
were  formed  in  two  lines,  and  while  in  po- 
sition John  Buttrick,  the  young  fifer,  count- 
ed the  front  line,  and  stated  that  there  were 
250  men.  This  made  the  force  of  Americans 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  about  500. 

While  these  preparations  were  being 
made,  to  show  the  contiguity  of  the  oppos- 
ing parties,  a  minute-man  of  Lincoln,  named 
James  Nichols,  an  Englishman,  who  was 
represented  as  "a  droU  fellow  and  a  fine 
singer,"  said,  "  If  any  of  you  will  hold  my 
gun,  I  will  go  down  and  talk  to  them." 
Some  one  took  his  gun,  and  he  went  down 
alone  to  the  British  soldiers  at  the  bridge, 
and  conversed  with  them  for  several  min- 
utes. On  his  return  he  said  he  was  going 
home.  Afterward  he  enlisted  and  Joined  the 
Americans  on  Dorchester  Heights,  whence 
he  deserted  to  the  enemy. 


On  the  highest  point  of  land  where  the 
Americans  had  assembled,  the  chief  officers 
and  citizens  of  Concord,  with  a  few  from 
the  adjoining  towns,  held  a  council  of  war. 
There  was  an  animated  consultation  on  that 
historic  spot.  There  Colonels  Barrett,  Rob- 
inson, Pierce,  and  Brooks,  M^Jor  Buttrick, 
Captains  Davis,  Brown,  Miles,  Barrett,  and 
Smith,  citizens  William  Parkman,  Ephraim 
Wood,  and  others,  met  and  consulted  on  the 
coarse  they  would  pursue.  These  patriots, 
requiring  even  more  moral  than  physical 
courage  to  meet  the  regulars,  armed  with 
the  power  of  a  strong  government,  did  not 
long  hesitate.  Indeed,  the  aggressions  of 
the  enemy  soon  provoked  them  to  a  decis- 
ion. While  these  delil>erations  were  ab- 
sorbing their  attention,  the  British  were 
ruthlessly  burning  gun-carriages,  wheels, 
the  liberty-pole,  and  other  spoils  in.  the  vil- 
lage, the  smoke  from  which  rose  in  a  cloud 
over  the  common,  and  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  by  those  on  the  hill.  It  apx>eared  as 
if  the  enemy  had  already  set  fire  to  the  town. 
The  sight  sent  a  thriU  of  indignation  through 
the  ranks  of  the  militia  and  minute-men 
gathered  there.  In  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment the  energetic  Hosmer  exclaimed,  ''They 
have  set  the  village  on  fire  I  Will  you  let 
them  bum  it  down  V*  With  this  danger  in 
view,  and  urged  by  the  bold  and  emphatic 
expressions  of  Migor  Buttrick  and  Captain 


Davis,  they  immediately  "  resolved  to  march 
to  the  middle  of  the  town  to  defend  their 
homes,  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

Although  the  British  force  at  the  bridge 
was  not  over  150  to  200  men,  there  were 
more  than  500  in  the  village,  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  100  more  under  Captain  Pole, 
only  a  mile  fiirther,  and  the  three  compa- 
nies under  Captain  Parsons,  expected  to  re- 
turn at  any  moment  from  Colonel  Barrett's. 
The  British  could  concentrate  over  800  men 
within  half  an  hour  after  the  first  gun  was 
fired.  The  Americans  numbered  500,  and, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  were  merely  an 
**  armed  mob,"  suddenly  called  together  for 
self-protection.  The  British  were  well-or- 
ganized, well- disciplined,  experienced  sol- 
diers— veterans,  indeed,  accustomed  to  war 
in  all  its  rigor,  and  sustained  in  whatever 
they  did  by  a  great  nation.  But  in  face  of 
all  this  array,  was  there  a  doubt  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Americans  t  In  the  excitement  of 
the  hour  Captain  Smith,  of  Lincoln,  full  of 
patriotic  impulses,  volunteered  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  at  the  bridge  with  his  single 
company.  Smith  had  led  his  men  to  the 
field  on  the  first  alarm,  and  leaving  his  horse 
at  Wright's  Tavern  in  the  village,  took  his 
position  on  the  hill  and  joined  in  the  coun- 
cil. Captain  Davis,  of  Acton,  animated  with 
the  same  feelings,  exclaimed, ''  I  haven't  a 
man  that's  afraid  to  go."  This  was  the 
spirit  shown  by  the  provincials,  and  it  was 
decisive.  It  was  arranged  that  in  the  for- 
ward movement  Captain  Davis,  as  command- 
er of  the  first  company  of  minute-men,  should 
take  the  right,  which  he  did  in  a  gallant 
manner.  It  was  thought  best  that  the  min- 
ute-men should-have  the  advanced  position, 
because  many  of  them  had  bayonets,  and  it 
was  deemed  best  to  be  prepared  for  a  charge 
and  close  fighting. 


The  crisis  had  come.  The  council  broke 
up,  the  officers  took  their  respective  posi- 
tions, as  well  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, and  Colonel  Barrett  gave  the  order  to 
march  to  "the  bridge  and  pass  the  same, 
but  not  to  fire  on  the  king's  troops  unless 
they  were  fired  upon."  They  wheeled  from 
the  right,  Luther  Blanchard  and  John  But- 
trick, the  young  fifers,  playing  The  White 
Cockade,  advanced  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
placed  themselves  in  an  exposed  position 
on  the  rough,  narrow  highway.  Approach- 
ing the  road  leading  from  Captain  David 
Brown's  house  to  the  bridge,  the  Acton 
minute-men,  under  Davis,  passed  in  front, 
and  marched  toward  the  bridge.  In  files  of 
two  abreast  the  Concord  minute-men,  un- 
der Brown,  pushed  forward,  and  came  next 
in  position.  These  companies  were  follow- 
ed by  those  of  Captains  Miles  and  Barrett. 
The  former  marched  to  the  battle-field  **  with 
the  same  seriousness  and  acknowledgment 
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of  God  vhich  he  always  felt  on  going  to 
church/'  The  Acton  militia  company,  under 
Liieatenant  Simon  Hunt,  followed  the  Con- 
cord minate-men.  Those  from  Lincoln  and 
Bedford  fell  in  nnder  the  direction  of  Col- 
onel Barrett,  who  continued  on  horsehack  in 
the  rear,  giving  orders  to  the  volunteers  as 
they  came  in  from  the  other  towns.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  the  precise  position  of 
all  the  Americans  as  they  advanced.  The 
lower  road,  leading  to  the  bridge,  was  nar- 
row and  subject  to  inundations,  and  a  wall 
had  been  built  with  large  stones,  on  the  up- 
per side,  in  which  posts  were  placed  for  a 
railing,  to  enable  foot  passengers  to  pass 
over  when  the  river  overflowed  the  road. 
It  can  be  imagined  that  this  was  not  a  fa- 
vorable place  for  the  formation  of  many 
men  in  battle  array,  even  if  they  had  been 
drilled  soldiers. 

Major  Bnttrick  took  command  of  the 
Americans  in  the  forward  movement.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Robinson.  Major  Buttrick  requested  Col- 
onel Robinson  to  act  as  his  superior,  as  he 
was  his  senior  in  years  and  in  rank,  but  Col- 
onel Robinson  modestly  declined,  and  said 
he  would  go  as  a  volunteer  aid.  ''In  the 
left  hand  they  held  their  fusees  trailed,"  and 
marched  with  Captain  Davis  and  his  men'. 
Major  Buttrick  thua  led  this  small  band  of 
patriots  in  double  file  to  the  scene  of  blood. 

XXL 

The  British,  somewhat  scattered  in  small 
groups  on  the  bridge  and  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  noticing  the  advance  of  the 
Americans,  immediately  formed  and  crossed 
to  the  east  bank,  taking  up  some  of  the 
planks  of  the  bridge  as  they  passed  over. 
The  soldiers  under  Captain  Lawrie,  who  had 
previously  retired  to  the  hill,  moved  forward 
and  joined  their  companions  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  river.  The  attempt  of  the  Brit- 
ish to  dismantle  the  bridge  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Major  Buttrick  as  the  Americans 
were  advancing,  **  two  and  two,  and  turning 
the  comer  of  the  cross-road."  He  remon- 
strated against  the  act  in  a  loud  and  em- 
phatic tone,  and  ordered  his  men  to  march 
in  a  quick  step.  Thereupon  the  enemy  de- 
sisted from  the  destruction.  They  became 
alarmed  at  the  menacing  movement  of  the 
Americans;  and  it  may  have  occurred  to 
them  at  the  time  that  whatever  obstruc- 
tions were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Ameri- 
cans would  jeopard  the  safety  of  Captain 
Parsons's  detachment. 

It  was,  according  to  Captain  David  Brown, 
''  between  nine  and  ten  of  the  clock  in  the 
forenoon."  The  British  fired  two  or  three 
guns  in  quick  succession.  These  were  pre- 
concerted signal -guns  for  the  distant  de- 
tachments of  the  enemy  to  return  at  once. 
When  the  Americans  arrived  within  ten  or 
fifteen  rods  of  the  bridge,  and  were  rapidly 
moving  forward,  one  of  the  regulars,  a 
sharp-shooter,  stepped  from  the  ranks  and 
discharged  his  musket,  manifestly  aimed  at 
Mfgor  Buttrick  or  Colonel  Itobinson,  the  ball 
from  which,  passing  nnder  the  arm  of  the 
latter,  slightly  wounded  Luther  Blanchard, 
the  fifer  of  the  Acton  company,  in  the  side, 
and  Jonas  Brown,  one  of  the  Concord  min- 
ute-meii.  This  gun  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  volley,  which  instantly  killed 
Captain  Isaac  Davis  and  private  Abner  Hos- 
mer,  of  Acton,  a  ball  passing  through  the 
heart  of  the  former,  and  another  through  the 
head  of  the  latter,  and  slightly  wounding 
Ezekiel  Davis,  a  brother  of  Captain  Davis, 
a  ball  passing  through  his  hat  and  grac- 
ing his  head.  When  he  saw  that  his  fifer 
was  wounded,  Captain  Davis  impulsively 
stepped  to  the  wall  by  the  road,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  sighting  his  gun,  when  he  waa 
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bit  b;  the  eoBtny'H  ghot.  He  aprang  two  or 
three  feet  in  the  air,  fell  od  the  uortt  side 
of  the  WAll,  and  expired  withont  attering 
a  word.  Joahna  Brooka,  of  Linooln,  wu 
•tmck  with  a  hall  that  cnt  through  his  hat 
and  drew  blood  on  his  forehead.  It  appear- 
ed as  if  he  had  been  cot  with  a  knife ;  and 
"I  concluded,"  said  Private  Baker,  "that 
the  Britieh  were  firing  JAckknivea." 

M^or  Buttriok,  then  in  front  of  Captain 
Brown'a  company,  inatantly  Jmnped  from 
the  gronnd,  and  partly  taming  to  hia  men, 
impetnonsly  exclaimed,  "  Fire,  fellow -aol- 
diera  T  for  Ood'a  aalce,  Ore  I"  discharging  his 
own  gun  at  the  same  moment.  Captain 
Brown,  who  never  before  nor  after  used  a 
profane  word,  exclaimed,  "Ood  damn  them, 
-  they  are  firing  balls  1  Fire,  men,  Are  1"  drew 
np  his  own  muaket,  deliberately  aimed,  and 
fired.  One  of  the  dead  British  soldiers,  hnr- 
ied  near  the  old  monument,  was  believed  to 
havB  been  the  result  of  that  shot.  Uajor 
Bnttrick'a  order  ran  along  the  line  of  militia 
and  miunte-men,  the  word  "  Fire  V  "  Fire  F' 
oame  from  a  hnndred  1ip«,  and  a  general  dis- 
charge instantly  followed  from  the  Ameri' 
oans.  They  fired  aa  they  stood,  and  over 
each  other's  heads.  The  fruillade  contin- 
ued for  a  few  minutes  only,  when  the  Brit- 
iah  broke  and  fled  in  great  alarm  and  oon- 
fliaion.  Noah  Parkhnret,  ono  of  the  Lincoln 
men,  aaid  to  one  of  hia  comrades,  "  Now  the 
war  has  begun,  and  no  one  knows  when  It 
wUleudr 


zza 

The  file  of  the  Americana  waa  deetmctlTo. 
Two  British  soldiers  were  inatantly  killed. 
Five  officers,  IdentenaDts  Gould,  Hall,  Sun- 
derland, and  Kelly,  and  a  sergeant  and  six 
privates,  were  reported  to  have  been  wonnd- 
ed  at  the  same  time.  It  haa  never  been 
accurately  ascertained  bow  many  privatea 
soiFered  in  this  engagement.  More  than  a 
doien  had  their  wounds  dressed  in  the  vil- 
lage by  Dra.  Minot  and  Cuminga,  and,  of 
couiBe,  there  were  surgeons  with  the  expe- 
ditionary force.  Many  of  the  troops  were 
covered  with  blood  aa  they  passed  the  honses 
on  their  retreat  to  the  village,  and  were  seen 
in  this  condition  from  the  windows.  The 
andden  flight  of  anoh  veteran  aoldiere  abow- 
ed  that  the  fire  of  the  Americans  mnat  have 
been  very  severe.  Lieutenant  Hall  wsa 
taken  priaoner  on  the  road,  and  died  the 
next  day.  His  remains  were  delivered  to 
General  Gage.  Lieutenant  Gonld  waa  also 
captnred,  and  committed  to  the  kind  care  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Brooka,  of  Medford.  Money 
was  Oonld's  hope  and  guide,  for  be  offered 
{10,000  for  hia  liberty.  On  the  28th  of  May 
he  was  exchanged  for  Joaiah  Breed,  of  Lynn, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day.  Lieutenant  James  Potter,  of  the  ma- 
rinea,  wsa  alao  a  prisoner,  and  confined  for 
aome  time  at  Reuben  Brown'a.  The  black- 
handled  and  braas-hilted  sword  of  one  of 
these  ofBcers  ia  now  in  the  cnriooa  irk-A- 
brae  oolleotion  of  antiques  in  the  rooms  «f 
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Chsrleg  E.  Davis,  an  entbu- 
Hiastic  arcbasolog^Bt  ia  Cou- 
conl  Ou  tbe  bilt  tbe  cbarac- 
tera  X°  BG'  C  VI.  S'  10  are 
engraved. 

Two  or  tbree  of  tbe  pris- 
gnen  were  coufiDed  iu  Con- 
cord jaiL  Sergeaut  Cooper, 
one  of  the  part;  wbo  oBBisted 
ID  tbe  searcli  of  Cnlouel  Bar- 
rett's bouse,  and  one  of  tlie 


Dr.  Coming.  Anotber,  Sam- 
uel Lee,  wbo  aflerwanl  lived 
in  Concord,  alwaj^  asserted 
that  he  was  the  flnt  Britisb 
soldier  captured  iu  that  tAwn. 
Tbe  Jail  was  close  bjr  Jones's 
Tavern,  and  a  sketch  of  tbe 
building  was  drawn  by  Gen- 
eral Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
who  waa  captured  off  Boston 
by  a  French  privateer,  and 
'  confined  in  it  in  1777,  till  ei- 
dwomn  DAPTOKP  changed  for  Ethan  Allen. 
imiL*i»"iTO,  The  two  soldiers  billed  at 
the  bridge  were  left  on  the 
groond  where  tbey  fell,  and  afterward  bur- 
ied b;  Zocbariab  Brown  and  Thomas  Davia, 
Jan.,  and  the  spot  marked  by  two  mde 
Htonee  to  point  ont "  tbe  place  where  the 
Unit  British  blood  was  shed  in  a  contest 
wbich  resulted  in  a  rerolutioD  tbe  might- 
iest in  its  consequences  in  the  annals  of 
manlEind ;"  and  the  stones  have  remained 
there  to  this  day.  One  of  tbe  wounded  sol- 
diers, John  Batemau,  died,  and  was  buried 
lit  tbe  eud  of  the  rid^e  on 


Of  the  wounded  Americans  there  is  onl; 
this  additional  incident  to  relate.  On  feel- 
ing that  be  had  been  hit,  Blanchard  went, 
after  tbe  action,  to  tbe  house  of  Humphrey 
Barrett,  where  Mra.  Ban«tt,  on  examining 
the  woDnd  with  a  mother's  solicitnde,  re- 
marked, "  A  little  more,  and  you'd  been 
killed."  "Yes,"  said  Blancbard,  "and  a  tit- 
tle more,  and  t'wonldn't  have  touched  me 
at  all,"  and  then  immediately  rejoined  his 
company. 

Several  of  the  minute-men  were  detailed 
to  convey  the  bodies  of  Davis  and  Hoamer  to 
the  bonse  of  Major  Bnttrick,  whence  they 
were  taken  that  afternoon  to  Acton. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  most  of  the 
Americans  croesed  tbe  bridge  in  puimit. 
Many,  including  the  Concord  nunnt«-men 
and  the  Acton  minnte-men,  tbe  latter  imder 
the.  command  of  Lientenant  John  Hay  ward 
aft«r  tbe  fall  of  Davis,  went  to  the  eminence 
in  the  rear  of  Elisba  Jones's  house,  now  the 
residence  of  John  8.  Keyes,  Esq.,  and  stood 
l>ebiiid  a  wall  forty  rods  or  more  from  where 
tbe  retreating  British  were  Joined  by  a  re- 
inforcement bom  the  village.  One  of  the 
bnllets  "fired  by  tbe  enemy  during  the  re- 
treat passed  tfarougb  tbe  shed  of  Jones'i 
house.  The  shed  and  bnllet-hole  have 
been  carefulty  preserved  by  the  present 
oivuer  of  the  place,  and  tbey  continne  to 
be  an  object  of  patriotic  attraction  to  the 
many  pilgrims  wbo  annnally  visit  tbe  scene 
of  the  light. 

The  result  of  the  affair  at  tbe  North 
Bridge,  in  figures,  waa  as  follows : 


AmntesTiB.,. 


THE  CONCORD  FIGHT. 
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What  wu  the  tBeot  of  this  repnUe  on  the 
British  T 

The  flre  of  the  Americana  Mtoniahed  and 
nndeceived  them.  It  was  wholly  nnexpect- 
ed,  for  the;  did  not  believe  the  colonistB 
noald  fight.  They  did  not  Tccover  £rom  the 
shock  it  gave  them,  and  they  continued  their 
i«ti«at  to  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
vilIagB,oD  the  edge  of  the  common,  not  with- 
Btaading  the  reinforcement  of  grenadiers 
pnshed  forwaid  by  Colonel  Smith  to  their 
relief  They  reached  the  main  body  sboat 
the  time  Captain  Pole  and  hl«  detachment 
arrived.  Shortly  after,  and  in  the  midat  of 
the  ntmost  coofhaion  and  excitement,  Cap- 
tun  Parsona  reached  the  bridge  from  Colonel 
Barrett's.  When  his  ioldieri  saw  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comradea  on  the  bonk  of  the 
river,  they  were  eeiied  with  a  panic,  and 
"  ran  with  great  speed"  to  the  centre  of  the 
town.  "Their  conduct  was  observed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kmerson  and  his  family,  who  had 
witnessed  the  whole  tragical  scene  from  the 
windows  of  his  bonse  near  the  battle- 
ground." It  has  been  asserted  that  if  the 
Americans  bad  not  become  somewhat  oou- 
fnaed  and  scattered  by  the  occnrrences  that 
had  Just  taken  place,  this  detachment  of  the 
enemy  wonid  have  been  captureil;  bat  it  is 
as  probable  that  the  Americans  did  not  wi|fi 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  village  burned 
in  retaliation.  And  what  could  they  have 
done  with  so  many  prisoners  f 

This  short  and  sharp  action  changed  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Concord.  The  British 
had  held  possession  of  the  town  from  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  With  the  first  shot 
the  Americana  had  assumed  the  offeoaive. 

It  ia  believed  that  by  half  past  ten  o'clock 
the  British  had  their  entire  force  con 
trated  in  the  village.     "  For  half  an  hi 
said  William  Emerson, "  the  enemy,  by  their 


marches  and  counter-marches,  discovered 
great  flckleneaa  and  inoonstoncy  of  mind, 
sometimes  advancing,  sometimes  retreating 
to  their  former  poste."  It  boa  been  snp- 
posed  that  Colonel  Smith  was  in  hopes  that 
the  reinforcements  he  had  sent  for  wonld 
Join  Mm  at  Conooni.  But  whatever  were 
his  expectations,  his  delay  nearly  proved  fo-  . 
tal  to  his  entire  command.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided to  retreat  to  Boston.  It  became  clear 
to  Colonel  Smith  that  his  only  safety  was 
in  the  immediat«  evacuation  of  Concord. 
The  British  thereupon  arranged  for  the  care 
of  the  wonnded,  and  haatily  collected  their 
material  together  for  the  retrograde  move- 
ment. One  of  the  offioera,  in  hie  hnrry- 
scnrry,  left  hie  gold  watch  at  Dr.  Minot's, 
where  several  of  the  wounded  had  been 
placed.  It  wBs  found  by  an  old  black  serv- 
ant, who,  with  honest  simplicity,  called  ont, 
"  Hollo,  Sir,  yon  have  left  your  watch." 

The  British,  in  order  t«  carry  off  gome  of 
their  disabled  officers,  confiscated  a  chaise 
belonging  to  Beiiben  Brown,  and  another 
owned  by  John  Beaton.  These  stolen  ve- 
hicles were  fumiahed  nith  bedding  taken 
&om  the  neighboring  houses.  They  also  ap- 
propriated several  horses,  and  among  them 
was  the  animal  that  Captain  Smith,  of  Lin- 
coln, bad  left  at  Wright's  Tavern.  One  of 
the  chaises  was  subseqiiently  recaptured  by 
Lientcnant  Hayward  and  returned  to  its 
owner,  and  the  following  advertisement, 
which  appeared  in  the  Euet  Gaxettt  of  the 
lOtb  of  Angnat,  1T75,  tells  us  about  one  of 
the borBes,and describes  thestolen  bedding: 

"  Umt.  Joeepb  Bajwird,  of  Caneoid,  give*  Notk* 
that  on  tba  Itth  of  April  lut,  In  Ihe  Flihl,  be  look 
trom  the  R^nlan  to  Hsnutomr  s  Ham  and  Cbilaa 
Ths  CbilM  wu  oinud  bj  Jfr.  Renben  Brown,  or  OoD- 
coid.  What  nmains  In  hia  hand*  Is  a  mouso-colored 
HoTH.n«r1Sbuilahtcta,old,poor,aDddnU;  agood 
BadQciUt,Tunmjoiibotb<idca;  a  good  Ciunlst  Rid- 
ing-hood, brown  nilori  one  FlUow;  imd  s  plea  ol 
Bed-Tick.  The  nwoec  msy  bars  them  bj  telling  ths 
markasnd  pajing  the  Cbetge  o(  thie  Ar" — "-- ■  " 
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Other  intereeting  incidenta  occnired  to- 
ward  tbe  close  of  the  occupation  of  Coucord. 
Abont  eleTea  o'clock  gever&l  of  the  British 
aoldiera  atat)ou«d  near  Reuben  Brown's  fired 
at  Abel  Pieacott  u  he  was  riding  home  from 
Sadboi;.  Although  wounded  in  his  aide, 
he  managed  to  leach  Mra.  Jonathan  Hej-- 
wood'a  house,  where  his  wound  was  hoatily 
dreaaed  b;  Mra.  Heywood  and  her  aon  Abiel, 
a  lad  then,  but  aabaequeutly  a  promineut 
physician  in  Concord.  Od  the  approach  of 
the  aoldiera,  Mra.  Heywood  and  ber  aon  gath- 
ered all  the  family  silver  and  threw  it  into 
the  well,  and  then  eought  a  place  of  greater 
aafety.  Preacott  ran  up  stairs  and  conceal- 
ed himself  in  a  cask  in  a  dark  place  behind 
one  of  those  enonnous  ohimneyB  which  half 
filled  every  houae  in  those  days.  He  heard 
the  redcoats  ntteriug  bitter  tbreata,  as  they 
nnauccoaafnily  searched  for  him.  In  their 
diaappointment  they  smashed  the  windows 
of  the  house.  Abel  was  a  brother  of  Samuel 
Preacott,  who  brought  the  first  news  of  tbe 
Britisb  early  in  tbe  momlug,  and  they  were 
a  pair  of  noble  brothera. 

XXT, 

The  British  left  the  village  at  twelve 
o'clock.  They  retreated  in  tbe  same  order 
as  they  entered,  the  infantry  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  on  their  left,  and  tbe  gienadien 
and  marines  on  the  road,  but  with  more  nu- 
merous flanking  parties,  and  thrown  out  fur- 
ther from  the  main  body.  They  evideDtly 
felt  Uiat  the  return  on  the  home  atretch  was 
to  be  a  haEardous  one,  and  Colonel  Smith 
acted  with  caution.  The  whole  country  had 
beeu  aroused,  and  it  teemed  as  if  "  men  came 
down  from  the  clouds." 

After  the  flrat  conflict  there  was  no  mili- 
tary order  with  the  Americans.  They  be- 
came almost  at  one  blow  an  independent 
people.  On  the  parenit  each  man  was  his 
own  general,  chose  his  own  time,  his  own 
position,  and  his  own  mode  of  attack.  This 
was  a  new  style  of  fighting  to  most  of  the 


British,  fearfully  telling  on  their  Morab,  and 
terribly  effective  and  destructive.  On  ar- 
riving at  Merriam's  Corner,  the  end  of  the 
ridge,  at  the  junction  of  Uie  Bedibrd  and 
Boston  roads,  the  retreating  enemy  were 
met  \ff  the  Americans  who  had  croesed  over 
the  Great  Fields  or  Meadows  from  the  Kerth 
Bridge,  and  the  minnte-men  who  had  jnst 
arrived  &om  Beading,  under  the  commabd 
of  U^or  John  Brooks,  afterward  Governor 
of  MaBsachnsetts.  These  patriots  wei«  on 
their  way  to  Concord  when  the  ball  open- 
ed. When  the  alarm  reached  Beading,  the 
Bev.  Edmund  Foster  rsn  directly  to  Major 
Brooks,  and  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  Con- 
cord, and  whenf  "Immediately,"  was  the 
reply.  With  the  militia  company  of  Bead- 
ing, under  Captain  Bschelder,  they  started. 
They  left  their  hoises  in  Bedford,  and  manh- 
ed  to  Merriam's  Comer,  and  arrived  there 
shortly  before  the  British  flanking  partiea 
came  over  the  hilL  There  they  united  with 
the  men  &eah  from  the  Bght,  flnshed  with 
excitement  and  the  smoke  of  battle.  Gen- 
eral Ebeueaer  Bridge,  of  Chelmsford,  with  a 
few  men  from  Bedfonl,  was  also  there ;  and 
Colonel  William  Tbompaon,  with  a  company 
of  militia  froqiBillerica,  added  their  strength 
to  the  others.  There  was  also  a  cmnpany 
frxUQ  East  Sudbury  in  time  for  (he  ■eoood 
conflict.  On  came  Uie  enemy  down  tbe  nail 
and  over  the  bill,  and  a  sharp  and  serious 
engagement  was  fought  there.  It  was  tbns 
described  by  Foster: 

"  Beton  we  sune  to  Usriim'*  HUl  we  dUcnvBafl 
the  ennnj'ii  Bmuk  guird  of  iboDt  eighty  or  ■  hnndRd 
mm,  who,  on  the  retrest  (rom  CDDconl,  kept  *• 
halght  of  ttaa  luid,  Uia  nuln  bodj  btinc  fa  the  nid. 
Ths  Brltdih  Iroops  sod  the  American!  si  thai  tiae 
were  oqn»lly  dtatjmt  from  Merrlum'B  Corner.  AboBi 
twenty  rode  Abort  of  ChhC  place  the  AinerlcenB  tnade  ■ 
halt.  The  Britisb  marched  dawn  the  bill  with  a  n^ 
•Irjw  but  eteadj  elep,  wltboBl  mndc,  or  a  word  het*s 
epoksn  (hat  could  bo  beard.  Silence  rdgDed  OB  both 
(idea.  As  mhd  ae  the  Britl*b  gained  (be  main  road, 
and  pained  a  nuall  bridge  nar  the  comar,  tber  bcrd 
aboDt  anddenly  and  flred  a  roller  of  mnsketir  npoa  am. 
Ther  otenhpt,  and  no  one  v  -    ' ■■ ■-  ■- 
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jnred  by  lb«  Dr«.  Tlia  Ire  wu  Iminedlitalr  ntanisd 
bj  the  Americatit,  *tid  tKO  Brldib  loldlBn  tell  dad  at 
a  UKIo  dlitance  from  escb  otbei  In  tbs  road  near  tbe 
bronk.  Bevend  of  tbe  oOlcara  r/m  wonndcd.  inclad- 
Ing  BnllEii  Lotn-." 

There  wm  another  spirited  aftair  on  Rar- 
d^8  Hill,  a  ihort  diitauce  beyond,  where 
one  of  the  Bndbniy  companiea.  Captain  Cnd- 
worth,  came  np  aud  Tigoronely  attaofced  the 
enemy.  Coloce]  John  Ford,  of  Chehnsford, 
wae  also  conspicnooB  in  thu  flght.  He  had 
been  a  ranger  In  the  French  wars,  and  knew 
how  to  handle  his  rifle. 

There  was  also  a  severe  action  below  the 
well-known  tavern  with  the  qoalnt  awing- 
ing  sign  of  thoae  days,  with  a'pictnre  of  an 
Indian  on  one  side  and  of  King  George  on 
the  othA',  afterward  known  as  the  Brooke 
Tavern,  with  the  efflgy  of  King  Qeorge 
cliBuged  to  that  of  General  Waehington. 
Foeter  described  this  conflict  as  a  very  se- 
vere one  to  the  British.  There  was  "a 
wood  at  a  dirilance  which  appeared  to  lie  on 
'  or  near  the  toad  where  the  enemy  most  pau. 
Many  leaped  over  the  walls  and  ran  for  that 
wood."  They  "  arrived  Jnst  in  time  to  meet 
the  enemy.  There  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  a  young  growth  of  wood  filled 
with  Americans.  The  enemy  wet«  now  com- 
pletely between  two  fires,  renewed  and  brisk- 
ly kept  np.  They  ordered  ont  a  flank  gnard 
on  the  left  to  dislodge  the  Americans  from 
their  poets  behind  the  trees,  bnt  they  only 
iMcame  better  marks  to  be  shot  at."  One 
side  of  this  load  waa  In  Concord  and  the 
other  in  Lincoln.  The  leanlt  of  this  action 
was  that  eight  of  the  British  were  killed, 
(ud  were  buried  the  next  ilay  in  the  Lin- 
coln borying-gronnd.  One  f^m  hia  dress 
was  eapposed  to  have  been  an  officer.  Some 
were  killed  in  the  woods,  and  some  near  a 
bam  on  the  Concord  side  of  the  road.  Of 
the  Americans  three  were  killed-- Captain 
Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford,  Nathaniel  Wy- 
man,  of  Billerica,  and  David  Thompson,  of 
Wobnm.  Over  the  grave  of  the  latter, 
where  it  is  mentioned  that  he  was  "  slain  at 
the  Concord  battle,"  Is  this  epitaph : 
"  Hen,  panenjer,  conflDed,  redDCfld  to  dUBt, 

Un  wbat  waa  once  Religion,  wlae  andjni't: 

Ttae  canat  be  engaEed  did  onlmala  blm  falgb, 

Nam'iy,  Reltglon  and  drar  Ubarty. 

Steady  and  vann  In  Ub«rtlw'  deTenae, 

Tnlo  10  bis  Country,  loyal  to  bli  Princf; 

Tbongh  In  bit  brtart  a  thlial  of  glory  llred, 

Gonngeona  in  ble  CanDtty'a  caare  expired. 

Althodgh  be'e  gone,  his  aania  embalmed  sball  be. 

And  had  In  everUMlng  Uemarr." 

The  British  had  reached  the  limits  of 
Concord,  where  the  Concord  Fight,  pore  and 
simple,  ceased,  and  where  the  conflict  ae- 
Biuned  the  proportions  of  a  revolntioo, 
which  rolled  on  for  the  next  seven  years, 
with  Concord  men  in  nearly  every  battle, 
till'tbe  straggle  ended  at  Yorktown  in  Peace 
and  Independence. 

The  total  nnmber  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
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The  nnmber  of  wonnded  on  the  British 

de  is  an  approximation  only.     There  were 

probably  twice  as  many  as  these  flgnres  in- 

XXVL 
Over  the  remainder  of  the  road  the  Brit- 
li  "  were  driven  before  the  Americans  like 
sheep,"  and  had  to  "mn  the  gantlet."  It 
was  a  race  for  life  with  them.  The  high- 
way was  lined  with  Americans,  whose  ac- 
cnnt«  aim  generally  prodnced  the  desired 
lesolt.  They  were  accustomed,  as  indivld- 
lIs,  to  the  handling  of  gans;  they  were 
sharp-shooters ;  they  had  been  tanght  ftom 
early  yonth  to  hit  on  Indian,  or  a  wolf,  or  a 
wild-oat,  oraportridge,  at  siffht;  they  could 
hit  higher  game  when  necessity  and  patri- 
otism forced  it  upon  them.  They  made  ap 
In  courage  aud  aecorate  shooting  what  they 
lacked  in  military  organization  and  disci- 
pline. Most  of  them  were  without  car- 
tridges and  cartridge-boxes;  they  hod  to 
rely  npon  mnaketa  and  powder-horns.  With 
their  military  drill,  the  British  conld,  pei^ 
hope,  load  and  Ore  more  rapidly  than  the 
Americans,  but  not  with  the  same  execn- 
tion,  as  the  British  soldiers  fired  frum  the 
breast  and  not  from  the  shonlder.  With 
this  experience  as  marksmen,  the  Americans 
intercepted  the  enemy  at  every  point  and 
at  every  tnm  on  the  highway.  Shots  were 
fired  from  behind  every  house,  bam,  wall, 
fence,  tree,  and  comer.  After  firing  fitim 
one  position  the  Americans  would  fall  back, 
forward  across  the  fields,  and  repeat  the 
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manoeuvre  at  a  lower  point  on  the  road. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  gave  them 
this  immense  advantage,  while  the  British 
were  compelled  to  keep  together  on  the 
highway,  which  made  the  retreat  a  more 
disastrous  one  to  them.  Any  one  can  imag- 
ine how  terribly  they  suffered  in  all  these 
cDgagem^nts,  ambuscades,  and  skirmishes 
on  that  bright  and  glorious  day  for  America. 
Several  of  the  enemy  were  killed  near  Viles's 
Tavern.  Colonel  Smith  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  at  Fiske's  Hill,  and  Major  Pitcaim  hit  in 
the  arm  and  unhorsed  there.  His  charger, 
a  fine  animal,  ran  over  the  fields,  riderless, 
till  captured  by  an  American,  and,  with 
the  accoutrements,  was  subsequently  sold 
at  auction  in  Concord.  Captain  Nathan 
Barrett  bought  the  holsters  and  pistols, 
marked  with  Pitcaim's  name,  and  gave 
them  to  General  Israel  Putnam. 

Among  the  tragic  incidents  on  that  long 
line  of  battle  was  one  between  James  Hay- 
ward,  of  Acton,  and  a  British  soldier  at  the 
foot  of  this  hill.  Hay  ward,  on  going  to  the 
rear  of  a  house  for  a  draught  of  water,  was 
seen  by  a  Briton,  who  had  gone  into  the 
building  for  plunder.  The  Briton  went  to 
the  door  to  cut  Hayward  off  as  he  passed 
the  comer.  Hay  ward's  eye  caught  sight  of 
the  regular  the  moment  he  opened  the  door ; 
they  leveled  their  guns  and  fired  at  the  same 
instant,  the  Briton  remarking,  "  Yon  are  a 
dead  man.''  ''And  so  are  you,"  said  Hay- 
ward.  The  British  soldier  was  instantly 
killed.  Hayward  was  mortally  wounded, 
the  ball  of  his  antagonist  passing  through 
his  powder-horn,  driving  the  splinters  inrto 
his  body.  He  lingered  eight  hours,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  sufferings  exclaimed, "  I  am 
happy  to  die  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  my 
country." 

On  the  run  down  the  hill  an  old  fellow 
was  alarmed  at  the  sight,  and  he  soon  cre- 
ated a  sensation  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Shortly  after  the  British  lefb  Lexington  for 
Concord  a  note  from  John  Hancock  was  re- 
ceived at  Mr.  Clark's,  stating  where  he  and 
Adams  were  located,  and  requesting  Mrs. 
Hancock  and  Miss  Quincy  to  come  to  them 
in  their  carriage,  and  bring  the  fine  salmon 
that  had  been  sent  to  them  for  dinner.  The 
ladies  went  over  to  Burlington  with  the  fish. 
They  had  it  nicely  cooked,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  sitting  down  to  ei^oy  it,  when  this 
frightened  and  excited  countryman  rushed 
in,  exclaiming,  ''The  British  are  coming!  the 
British  are  coming !  My  wife's  in  etamity 
now."  Hancock  and  Adams,  supposing  that 
the  British  were  upon  them,  slipped  out  of 
the  house  and  passed  over  a  by-road  into  a 
Hwamp,  and  thence  to  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Jones,  where  they  remained  conceal- 
ed till  the  alarm  and  danger  were  over. 

On  his  return  to  Lexington — indeed,  before 

he  had  fairly  got  out  of  Lincoln — Colonel 

"h  was  met  by  the  militia  of  Lexington, 


the  men  who  had  been  so  barbarously  treat- 
ed by  his  troops  nine  or  ten  hours  previous- 
ly. It  was  now  their  opportunity  to  retali- 
ate, and  it  was  improved.  Captain  Parker 
and  his  men,  smarting  under  the  tragical 
affair  of  the  morning,  were  there,  and  gave 
the  enemy  a  warm  reception ;  but,  while  the 
British  suffered  severely,  three  more  of  Park* 
er's  company  were  killed  and  one  wounded 
in  the  encounter.  But  there  was  now  a 
brief  lull  in  the  storm  that  had  raged  around 
the  British  £rom  the  North  Bri^^  to  this 
point ;  there  was  a  brief  respite  for  the  worn- 
out  and  demoralised  redcoats.  The  rein- 
forcements which  Colonel  Smith  had  so  ur- 
gently demanded  early  in  the  morning  had 
made  their  appearance. 

xxvn. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  bri- 
gade of  eleven  hundred  men,  with  two  field- 
pieces  and  a  provision  train,  marched  out  of 
Boston  to  the  relief  of  their  suffering  com- 
rades in  ConconL  They  were  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Hugh  Percy.  They  reach- 
ed Lexington  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  entered  that  town  to  .the  music 
of  YatUcee  Doodle.  Percy  placed  his  cannon 
on  two  hills,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
near  Munroe's  Tavern,  and  checked  for  half 
an  hour  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  Americans. 
This  movement,  and  the  presence  of  such  a 
large  reinforcement  of  regular  troops,  saved 
Colonel  Smith's  regiment  from  annihilation. 
It  was  well  known  before  the  arrival  of  Per- 
cy that  if  Colonel  Smith  could  have  found 
any  one  in  authority  to  whom  he  could  have 
handed  his  sword,  he  would  have  surrender- 
ed his  entire  command  to  have  prevented 
further  slaughter.  This  respite  was  his  res- 
cue. According  to  Stedman,  who  accompa- 
nied Percy,  when  Smith's  distressed  soldiere 
reached  the  hollow  square  formed  by  the 
fresh  troops  for  their  reception,  "  they  were 
obliged  to  lie  down  upon  the  ground,  their 
tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like 
those  of  dogs  after  a  chase." 

When  the  two  field -pieces  opened  firs 
upon  the  Americans,  it  staggered  many  of 
them,  as  they  were  unaccustomed  to  such 
warfare.  The  plunging  fire  from  the  bluflb 
produced  a  stunning  effect  on  them.  Jona- 
than Harris,  one  of  the  Concord  minute-men, 
said  that  the  crashing  of  the  balls  through 
the  woods,  the  falling  branches,  startled 
him,  and  for  a  moment  induced  him  to  tlunk 
that  there  was  no  place  like  home,  and  that 
the  sharp  sound  of  the  cannonade  was  fear- 
fully full  of  panic ;  but  they  soon  became 
used  to  the  noise,  and  were  again  prepared 
to  follow  and  harass  the  British  on  their 
stampede  down  the  road  after  the  brief  rest 
g^ven  to  Smith's  exhausted  soldiers. 

Quite  a  number  of  Americans  who  had 
pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as  Lexington  were 
compelled  to  return  home  for  want  of  am- 
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The;  had  fired 
their  powder-hunu  and  bul- 
let poaches  empty.  The  cwte 
of  Haynaid,  who  bad  the  en- 
counter with  the  Briton,  wm 
that  of  man;  others — "  of  a 
pound  of  powder  which  be 
bad  taken  with  him,  nearly 
the  wbule  was  flred  away,  apd 
but  two  or  three  of  the  forty 
bullets  with  which  be  bad 
started  remained.  This  fact 
shows  the  eztraoTdinaiy  so- 
verity  of  the  porenit." 

Meanwhile  the  British  burn- 
ed several  bouses,  bams,  and 
■hops  ID  tiesington,  and  many 
"dwelling-ho  u»es  wore  abased, 
defaced,  battered,  shattered, 
and  almost  mined."  Olhen 
were  set  on  Qie  in  Cambridge 
and  along  the  road-side,  and 
would  have  been  destroyed 
had  not  tbe  close  ponnit  of 
the  Ainericans  prevented  such 
a  cataatropbe,  Tbe  nnarmed, 
Che  aged,  and  tbe  inAnn,  who 
were  unable  to  dee,  were  bay- 
oneted and  murdered  in  sev- 
eral inatances  iu  their  habita- 
tions. Even  "women  in  child- 
bed, with  their  helpless  babes 
in  tbeir  arms,  did  nut  escapa 
tbe  horrid  alternative  of  be- 
ing either  cruelly  murdered 
in  their  beds,  burned  in  their 
houses,  or  tamed  into  tbe 
Btreetw  to  perish  with  oold, 
uaheduess,  and  distress." 

With  the  aid  of  Feicy's  bri- 
gade the  enemy  were  enabled  to  reach  Bun- 
ker Hill  without  being  entirely  captured  or 
destroyed-  JThere  they  were  covered  by  tbe 
gnus  of  tbe  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor.  By 
the  time  they  came  in  sight  of  Boston,  tbe 
force  of  the  Americans  had  lai^ly  increased 
from  all  quarters,  and  some  military  order  be- 
gan to  show  Itself.  One  hour  more  of  delay, 
and  both  detacbineute  of  the  Britisb  would 
have  UUea  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Amer- 
icans. They  arrived  in  Charlestonn  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Smith's  regi- 
ment had  marched  thirty-sir  to  forty  miles 
iu  twenty  hours,  and  endured  incredible 
suffering  on  their  retreat.  Percy's  brigade 
were  ten  bours  on  the  road,  and  had  march- 
ed tweuty-sii  miles,  and  for  half  that  time 
and  half  that  distance  they  too  wore  a  tar- 
get for  the  enraged  American  sharp-sboot- 
ers.  Nearly  all  tbe  provisions  they  bad 
they  obtained  by  purchase  or  plnnder,  as 
the  provision  train  sent  out  with  Percy  had 
been  captured  in  Cambridge. 

Tbe  Americans  who  Joined  in  tbe  pnrsnit, 
beginning  at  tbe  old  North  Bridge,  and  fell 
in  along  the  road  to  Cbarlestowii,  come  from 


Aoton,  Bedford,  Billerica,  Brookline,  Bever- 
ly, Concord,  Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Cam- 
bridge, Cbarlestown,  Dan  vers,  Dedtjam, 
Dorchester,  Fromingbam,  Lexington,  Lin- 
coln, Lynn,  Littleton,  Hedford,  Hilton, 
Keedham,  Newton,  Pepperell,  Roibnry, 
Beading,  Sndbnry,  8tow,  Salem,  Wobum, 
Watertown,  and  Westford.  "Two  com- 
panies from  Stow,  nnder  Captains  Hap- 
good  and  Whitcomb,  marcheil  for  Concord 
at  noon,  passed  the  North  Bridge,  and  ar- 
rived at  Cambridge  at  sunset."  Tbirty-oue 
townsi  This  is  the  roll  of  honor  repre- 
sented in  tbe  opening  flgbt  of  the  Bevoln- 

The  men  of  Concord,  with  Mnjor  Buttrick 
among  them,  kept  in  the  heat  of  pursuit 
until  they  reached  Cbarlestown  Neck,  and 
many  of  them  remained  there  during  tbe 
night.  None  of  them  were  killed,  and  only 
ft  few  were  wounded.  Among  tbe  wounded 
were  Captain  Charleti  Miles,  who  was  ia- 
jnred  in  one  hand  by  a  ransket-ball,  and 
Captain  Nathan  Barrett,  who  received  a 
slight  injury. 

Tbe  total  casnallies  on  both  sides,  be- 
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The  oonunnndn^of  the  AmencuiBat  Con-- 
coid — Colonel  Barrett  and  M^or  Bnttrick, 
AS  well  KS  Captain  Davia,  of  Acton — have 
heen  remembered,  and  their  names  handed 
doim  to  posterit;  in  the  epitaphs  over  their 
graves.  That  over  Colonel  Barrett  states 
that  "he  earl;  stepped  forward  In  the  con- 
test with  BritAiD,  and  diatinguished  himself 
in  the  canse  of  America." 

On  the  tombstone  erected  over  the  spot 
where  Major  Bnttrick  was  bnried,  not  far 
from  where  the  Americans  took  their  first 
position  in  Concord,  is  the  following  ioscrip- 
tioD,  written  h;  Governor  flnllivui : 


which  inide  Ihe  flnt 

Thi  Birma  Taoon 

at  Concord  North  Bridge, 

on  I»lh  0(  April,  IIIB. 

HstId;.  with  piliiatic  anrDsaa, 

■hand  In  the  dinKen  which  1«d  to 

AmericaD  IndependcDce. 

he  llTed  10  enjof  the  blH^ngi  ot  It, 

Ud  died  Mar  l*.  ITn,  aged  DO  jsaia, 

HaTlng  Uld  down  the  sword 

with  honor, 

b*  nnined  tlia  plough 

wUh  Indoatn': 

bj  the  tatlar  to  roalntslD 

■hat  the  tomer  had  won. 

The  Tlrtnn  of  the  parent,  citizen,  and  ChrisUaii 

adorned  hli  lire, 

and  hli  worth  waa  acknowledged  hjr 

the  grief  and  respect  of  *U  rank* 

at  hla  death. 

Other  symbols  marie  the  event.  Honn- 
mentA  stand  in  Acton,  Lesingten,  West  Cam- 
bridge, now  ArliugtoD,  and  Danvers.     Two 


brass  field-pieoes,  placed  in  an  nprigbt  and 
conspicaons  position  In  Doric  Hal),  in  the 
8t«t«-hotise  in  Boston,  and  two  cannon  b^ 
longing  to  the  artiller;  company  in  Concord, 
bear  this  inscription : 
"  The  LeglalatDre  ot  If  aa«ehnHrtt*  eonaecrale  tbc 
*  Major  John  Buttrtek  and  Captain  Iiaac  On- 
le  Indlsd  their  fellow-dtt- 

^elllh  of  April. 


This  was  the  result,  offldally  eipteamiA 
in  a  few  plain  words,  of  this  important  mil- 
itary expedition ;  and  the  Concord  Fight 
liecame  the  opening  conflict  of  the  oonteat 
which  gave  independence  to  these  United 
States.  One  hnnilred  years  have  rolled  by 
Binc«  that  event,  «nd  Conoord  celebrated 
the  centennial  snniverMry  on  the  19th  of 
April  by  appropriately  nnveiling  a  statne 
of  a  Uinnte-Man  at  the  plow  at  early  morn- 
ing receiving  the  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  British.  It  ia  a  spirited  Agar*,  in  he- 
roic size,  of  yonng  America  a  centnry  ago, 
and  is  the  inspiration  of  Daniel  C.  French, 
the  yoaug  scnlptor  of  Conoord,  who,  foil  of 
genins,  has  can^ht  the  spirit  of  the  incd- 
deut,  and  emboidied  it  in  this  representa- 
tive image.  It  is  cast  in  broiue  from  can- 
non presented  to  Conoord  by  CougrtM  by  a 
resolntion  passed  on  the  ninety-ninth  an- 
niversary of  the  birthday  of  the  American 
Revolntion.  The  statne  is  placed  where 
the  gallant  Davis  and  Hosmer  teil  at  the 
old  North  Bridge.  This  spot  was  marked 
for  yeais  by  a  bnsb,  which  Emerson  ideal- 
ized on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  fight 
as  "the  Uttle  bnsh  tbut  marks  the  spot 
where  Captain  Davis  fell.  Tia  the  hom- 
ing bnsh  where  Ood  spake  for  his  people." 
There  the  Hinate-Han  will  stand. 


Sat,  •hAll  it  be  Yes?    O  tell  me.  Sun, 
Era  700  sink  in  tlie  west  so  low — 

YOQ  never  sre  troubled  b;  doubu,  not  ana- 
Siy,  bboU  it  be  Yei,  or  No  7 

Tbe  gnn  goes  down  to  bis  resting-place, 
And  the  tan  iheir  faces  >how ; 

O  Stars,  that  glorify  all  the  tpu». 
Pray,  shall  it  be  Yes,  or  No? 

But  stars  have  no  sympathy,  none  at  all, 

A-cold  in  their  far-off  f^ow. 
And  they  only  mock  at  me  when  I  call, 

"Shall  I  OBsmsr  him   Yt;  or  Not" 


Not  eren  a  bird  on  his  homeirard  wing 
Would  a  comforting  note  bestow, 

And  I  listened  in  vain  for  bis  voice  to  sing 
An  ecboing  Ye*  or  No. 

The  bird  had  a  mate  in  the  maple's  nest, 
Wbo  waited  his  love-song.     Lo! 

There  is  something  astir  in  my 'wakened  bren>t 
That  is  ratber  like  Yes  than  No. 

And  as  nowhere  oniside  of  yonrself,  my  heart. 
Is  the  word  that  will  help  you,  so 

Yon  shall  look  within  for  the  tender  art 
To  answer  him  Yes  or  No  t 
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THE  picture  upon  this  page,*  a  fovorite 
wtth  tbe  pTotestaota  of  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  for  more  that)  a  century, 
ia  composed  of  twenty-two  articles  and  ob- 
jects, most  of  which  are  employed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship.  A  chaKh-hell 
tana*  the  hat,  which  is  decorated  by  cross- 
ed daggers  and  holy-water  bntshes.  A  her- 
ring serves  for  a  nose.  The  month  ia  an 
open  wine  flagon.  The  eye  is  a  chalioe  cov- 
ered b;  tbe  holy  wafer,  and  the  cheek  is  a 
poten  or  plate  nsed  in  the  commnnion  serv- 
ice. The  great  volnme  that  forma  the  sboiil- 
deis  is  the  mass-book.  The  front  of  the 
bell-tiora  is  adorned  by  a  mitred  wolf  de- 
voaring  a  lamb,  and  by  a  gooee  holding  a 
rotary  in  its  bill ;  the  back,  by  a  spectacled 
ass  reading  a  book,  and  by  a  boar  wearing 
a  scholar's  cap.  At  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
graving the  pierced  feet  of  Christ  are  eeen 
resting  upon  two  creatures  called  by  the 
artist,  "  the  Queen's  bodges."  The  whole 
tigure  of  Christ  is  supposed  to  be  behind 
this  mass  of  human  inventions;  for  in  the 
original  these  explanatoi;  words  are  given, 
"  Christ  Covered." 
It  was  by  this  device  that  Master  Bat- 


man, at  the  beginning  of  the  Puritan  period, 
sought  to  present  to  the  eye  a  snmmary  nf 
ithat  the  Reformation  had  accomplidied, 
and  what  it  had  still  to  fear.  Half  a  cen- 
tury before,  Heniy  VIII.  being  still  the  De- 
fender of  th«  Faith,  the  vanoos  articles  nsed 
in  Master  Batman's  satirical  pictnre  were 
object  of  religions  veneration  throaghout 
Great  Britain.  They  had  now  become  the 
despised  but  dreaded  rattle-traps  of  a  sup- 
pressed Idolatry.  From  the  fleld  of  strife 
one  of  the  victors  gathered  tbe  scattered 
arms  and  implements,  the  gorgeous  enwgns 
and  trappings  of  the  defeated,  and  pUed 
them  npon  the  plain,  a  trophy  and  a  warn- 
ing. 

There  is  no  revolution  that  does  not 
sweep  away  much  that  is  good.  The  refor- 
mation in  religion,  chiefly  wrought  by  Wyc- 
liffe,  HusB,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  was  a  more- 
I  ment  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  further 
progress  of  onr  race.  Tbe  intelligence  of 
Christendom  hod  reached  a  development 
which  was  incompatible  with  respect  for 
the  assomptions  of  the  papacy  and  with  a 
belief  in  the  fictions  which  the  papacy  hod 
invented  or  adopted.  The  vase  must  have 
broken,  or  the  oak  planted  in  it  must  have 
ceased  to  grow.  Nevertheless,  thoae  flctioDS 
had  their  beauty  and  their  use.  There  was 
'  a  good  and  pleasing  side  to  that  system  of 
fables  and  oeiemonies,  which  amused,  *b. 
sorbed,  and  satisfied  the  people  of  Europe 
for  a  thousand  years.  If  we  conld  concede 
that  the  mass  of  men  munt  remain  forever 
ignorant  and  very  poor,  we  could  also  ad- 
mit that  nothing  was  ever  invented  by  man 
bettor  calculated  to  make  them  thongbt* 
lessly  contented  with  a  dismal  lot  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it  existed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  before  tbe  faith  of  the 
people  had  been  shaken  in  its  pretensions. 
There  was  something  in  it  for  ever;  facnltx 
of  homan  nature  except  the  intellect  It 
gave  play  to  every  propensity  except  the 
propensity  of  one  mind  in  a  thousand  to  ask 
radical  questions.  It  relieved  every  kind 
of  distress  except  that  which  came  of  using 
the  reason.  All  human  interests  were  pro- 
vided for  in  it  except  the  supreme  intatesl 
of  human  advancement 

One  must  tiave  been  in  a  Catholic  com- 
mnnity,  or  else  lived  close  to  an  important 
Catholic  church,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  great  part  the  Church  once  played  in 
the  lives  and  thoughts  of  its  memlters— the 
endless  provision  it  made  for  the  mlo-tm- 
ntHt  of  nnformed  minds  in  the- way  of  fes- 
tivals, faat«,  processiouB,  curious  observ- 
ances, changes  of  costume,  and  special  rites. 
There  was  always  something  going  on  or 
coming  off.  There  was  not  a  day  In  the 
year  nor  an  hour  in  tbe  day  which  bad  not 
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its  ecclesiastioal  name  and  character.  In 
our  flowery  observance  of  Easter  and  in  our 
joyous  celebration  of  Christmas  we  have  a 
faint  traditional  residue  of  festivals  that 
once  made  all  Christendom  gay  and  jocund. 
And  it  was  all  so  adapted  to  the  limited 
abilities  of  our  race  I  In  an  average  thou- 
vand  men,  there  is  not  mon)  than  one  capa- 
ble of  filling  creditably  the  post  of  a  Prot- 
estant minister,  but  there  are  a  hundred  who 
can  be  dritled  into  competent  priests. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  procession,  which 
was  formerly  the  great  event  of  many  of  the 
Church  festivals,  gratifying  equally  those 
who  witnessed  and  those  who  took  part  in 
it.  In  other  words^  it  gratified  keenly  the 
whole  community.  And  yet  how  entirely  it 
was  within  the  resources  of  human  nature ! 
Not  a  child  so  young,  not  a  woman  so  weak, 
not  a  man  so  old,  but  could  assist  or  ei^joy 
it.  The  sick  coiUd  view  it  from  their  win- 
dows, the  robust  could  carry  its  burdens, 
the  skillful  could  contrive  its  devices,  and 
all  had  the  feeling  that  they  were  engaged 
in  enhancing  at  once  the  glory  of  God,  the 
fame  of  their  saint,  the  credit  of  their  town, 
and  the  good  of  their  souls.  It  was  pleas- 
ure; it  was  duty;  it  was  masquerade;  it 
was  devotion.  Some  readers  may  remember 
the  exaltation  of  soul  with  which  Albert 
DOrer,  the  first  of  German  artists  in  Luther's 
age,  describes  the  great  procession  at  Ant- 
werp, in  15S0,  in  honor  of  what  was  styled 
the  *'  Assumption"  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  One 
of  the  pleasing  fictions  adopted  by  the  old 
Church  was  that  on  the  15th  of  August,  a.d. 
45,  the  Virgin  Mary,  aged  seventy-five  years, 
made  a  miraculous  ascent  into  heaven. 
Hence  the  annual  festival,  which  was  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe  with  pomp  and 
splendor.  The  passage  in  the  diary  of  Dfirer 
has  a  particular  value,  because  it  affords  us 
a  vivid  view  of  the  bright  side  of  the  ancient 
Church  just  before  the  reformers  changed 
its  gorgeous  robes  into  the  Puritan's  plain 
black  gown,  and  substituted  the  long  prayer 
and  interminable  sermon  for  the  magnificent 
ceremonial  and  the  splendid  procession. 

Albert  Dttrer  was  in  sympathy  with  Lu- 
ther, but  his  heart  swelled  within  him  as  he 
beheld,  on  that  Sunday  morning  in  Antwerp, 
the  glorious  pageantry  that  filed  past  for  two 
hours  in  honor  of  the  '^  Mother  of  GodV 
translation.  All  the  people  of  the  city  as- 
sembled about  the  Church  of  '^  Our  Lady," 
each  dressed  in  gayest  attire,  but  each  wear- 
ing the  costume  of  his  rank,  and  exhibiting 
the  badge  of  his  guild  or  vocation.  Silver 
trumpets  of  the  old  Prankish  fashion,  Ger- 
man drums  and  fifes,  were  playing  in  every 
quarter.  The  trades  and  guilds  of  the  city 
— goldsmiths,  painters,  masons,  embroider- 
ers, statuaries,  cabinet-makers,  carpenters, 
sailors,  fishermen,  butchers,  curriers,  weav- 
ers, bakers,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  and  labor- 
ers— all  marched  by  in  order,  at  some  dis- 


tance apart,  each  preceded  by  its  own  mag- 
nificent cross.  These  were  followed  by  the 
merchants,  shop-keepers,  and  their  clerks. 
The  ^'  shooters"  came  next,  armed  with  bows, 
cross-bows,  and  fire-locks,  some  on  horse- 
back and  some  on  foot.  The  city  guard  fol- 
lowed. Then  came  the  magistrates,  nobles, 
and  knights,  all  dressed  in  their  official  cos- 
tume, and  escorted,  as  our  artist  records, 
"  by  a  gallant  troop,  arrayed  in  a  noble  and 
splendid  manner."  There  were  a  number 
of  women  in  the  procession,  belonging  to  a 
religious  order,  who  gained  their  subsistence 
by  labor.  These,  all  clad  in  white  from 
head  to  foot,  agreeably  relieved  the  splen- 
dors of  the  occasion.  After  them  marched 
"  a  number  of  gallant  persons  and  the  can- 
ons of  Our  Lady^s  Church,  with  all  the  cler- 
gy and  scholars,  followed  by  a  grand  display 
of  characters."  Here  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
artist  kindles,  as  he  recalls  the  glories  of  the 
day:    * 

"Twenty  men  carried  the  Virgin  and 
Christ,  most  richly  adorned,  to  the  honor  of 
God.  In  this  part  of  the  procession  were  a 
number  of  deUghtful  things  represented  in 
a  splendid  manner.  There  were  several 
wagons,  in  which  were  representations  of 
ships  and  fortifications.  Then  came  a  troop 
of  characters  from  the  Prophets,  in  regular 
order,  followed  by  others  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, such  as  the  Annunciation,  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East  riding  great  camels  and 
other  wonderful  animals,  and  the  Flight  into 
^SyP^>  ^  ^^^  skillfully  apiK>inted.  Then 
came  a  great  dragon,  and  St.  Margaret  with 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  at  her  girdle,  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  last,  St.  George  and 
his  squire.  In  this  troop  rode  a  number  of 
boys  and  girls  very  handsomely  arrayed  in 
various  costumes,  representing  so  many 
saints.  This  procession,  fh)m  beginiiing  to 
end,  was  upward  of  two  hours  in  passing 
our  house,  and  there  were  so  many  things 
to  be  seen  that  I  could  never  describe  them 
all  even  in  a  book." 

In  some  such  hearty  and  picturesque  man- 
ner all  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  were 
celebrated  age  after  age,  the  entire  people 
taking  part  in  the  show.  There  was  no  dis- 
sent, because  there  was  no  thought.  But 
the  reformers  preached,  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  the  modem  tongues,  the  intelli- 
gence of  Christendom  awoke,  and  all  that 
bright  childish  pageantry  vanished  from  the 
more  advanced  nations.  The  refonners  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  aged  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  A.D.  45,  was  borne  miraculously  to 
heaven;  and  in  a  single  generation  many 
important  communities,  by  using  their  rea^ 
son  even  to  that  trifiing  extent,  grew  past 
enjoying  the  procession  annually  held  in 
honor  of  the  old  tradition.  All  the  old  fes- 
tivals fell  under  the  ban.  It  became,  at 
length,  a  sectarian  punctilio  not  to  abstain 
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from  labor  on  Cbriatmas.  The  Puritan  Son- 
day  was  gradnally  evolTMl  trom  the  same 
spirit  of  oppoBition,  and  life  became  intemw 

Forit  is  not  in  a  single  generation,  nor  in 
twn,  that  the  bnman  mind,  after  having  been 
lionnd  and  confined  for  a  thonaand  years, 
learns  to  enjoy  and  safely  nae  ito  freedom. 
Lnther  tbe  reformer  was  only  a,  little  leas 
crednlous  than  Lather  tbe  monk.  He  as- 
eiated  to  strike  the  fetters  from  tbe  reason, 
but  the  prisoner  only  hobbled  from  one  celt 
into  another,  larger  and  cleaner,  bat  still  a 
cell.  No  one  can  become  familiar  with  the 
Puritan  period  witbont  feeling  that  the 
bondage  of  the  mind  to  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  some  parts  of  tbe  Old  Testament 
was  a  bondage  as  real,  thongh  not  as  de- 
grading nor  as  hopeless,  as  that  under  which 
it  bad  lived  to  tbe  papal  decrees.  Yon  do 
not  make  your  canary  a  free  binl  by  merely 
opening  the  door  of  its  cage.  It  baa  to  ac- 
quire slowly,  with  anguish  and  great  fear, 
the  strength  of  wing,  lungs,  and  eye,  the 
knowledge,  habits,  and  instincts,  which  its 
auceston  possessed  before  tbey  were  cap- 
tured in  their  native  islands.  It  is  only  in 
our  own  day  that  we  are  beginning  re^y 
to  enjoy  tbe  linal  result  of  Luther's  heroic 
life- — ^a  tolerant  and  modest  freedom  of 
thought — for  it  is  only  in  our  own  day  tbat 
tbe  oonaequences  of  peculiar  thinking  have 
any  where  ceased  to  be  ii^anous. 

If  there  are  any  who  can  not  yet  forgive 
the  Puritans  for  their  intolerance  and  nar- 
rowness, it  must  be  they  who  do  not  know 
tbe  agony  of  apprehension  in  which  the; 
passed  tbeir  lives.     It  is  the  Puritan  age 


tbat  could  be  properly  called  the  reign  of 
terror.  It  tasted  more  than  a  century,  in- 
stead of  a  few  months,  and  it  was  dnriog 
that  long  period  of  dread  and  tribulation 
that  they  acquired  the  passionate  abhor- 
rence of  the  papal  system  which  is  betrayed 
in  tbe  pictures  and  writings  of  the  time. 
There  was  a  fund  of  terror  in  their  own  be- 
lief, in  that  awful  Doubt  wbicb  bnng  over 
every  soul,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  one 
of  tbe  Elect,  and  in  addition  to  that,  it  seent- 
ed  to  them  tbat  the  chief  poweia  of  earth, 
and  all  the  powers  of  hell,  were  united  to 
orusb  tbe  true  believers. 

Examine  tbe  two  large  caricatnns, 
"Bome's  Monster"  and  "Spayne  and  Boms 
Defeated,"  in  the  light  of  a  mere  catalogne 
of  date«.  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  splendid  close 
of  the  old  state  of  things,  occurred  in  lE^, 
three  yeata  after  Lnther  nailed  np  bis  the- 
ses. Henty  VIII.  defied  the  Pope  In  1533; 
and  twenty  years  after.  Bloody  Maiy,  mar- 
ried t«  Philip  of  Spain,  was  burning  bish- 
ops at  SmitbGeld-  Elizabeth's  reign  began 
in  1558,  which  changed,  not  ended,  the  relig- 
ious strife  in  England.  The  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew  occurred  in  1572,  on  that  S4tfa 
of  August  which,  as  Voltaire  used  to  say,  all 
tbe  humane  and  the  tolerant  of  our  race 
should  observe  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
sorrow  for  evenuore.  In  1579  began  the 
long  struggle  between  tbe  New  and  tbe  Old, 
which  is  called  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  assassinated  in  1584, 
in  the  midst  of  those  great  events  which 
Mr.  Motley  has  made  familiar  to  tbe  reading 
people  of  both.cuDtineuta.     Every  iutelli- 
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geDt  Protestant  in  Europe  felt  that  the 
weapon  which  slew  the  prince  was  aimed 
at  his  own  heart.  The  long  dread  of  the 
Qaeen  of  Scots's  machinations  ended  only 
with  her  death  in  1587.  Soon  after,  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  Spanish  Armada  crept 
over  Oreat  Britain,  which  was  not  dispelled 
till  the  men  of  England  defeated  and  scSat- 
teieditiul588.  In  1605  Gny  Fawkes  and  the 
Qnnpowder  Plot  struck  such  terror  to  the 
Protestant  mind  that  it  has  not,  in  this  year, 
1875,  wholly  recovered  from  it,  aa  all  may 
know  who  will  converse  with  uninstruoted 
people  in  the  remoter  counties  of  Great 
Britain.  Raleigh  was  beheaded  in  1618.  The 
civil  war  began  in  1642.  In  1665  the  plague 
desolated  England,  and  in  the  next  year  oc- 
curred the  great  fire  of  London,  good  Prot- 
estants not  doubting  that  both  events  were 
traceable  to  the  fell  influence  of  the  Beast. 
The  accession  of  James  II.,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, filled  the  Puritans  with  new  alarm  in 
1685,  and  during  the  three  anxious  years  of 
his  reign  their  brethren,  the  Huguenots,  were 
fleeing  into  all  the  Protestant  lands  from  the 
hellish  persecution  of  the  priests  who  gov- 
erned Louis  XIV. 

Upon  looking  back  at  this  x>eriod  of  agi- 
tation and  alarm,  it  startles  the  mind  to  ob- 
serve in  the  catalogue  of  dates  this  one: 
"  Shakspeare  died,  1616."  It  shows  us,  what 
the  ordinary  records  do  not  show,  that  there 
are  people  who  retain  their  sanity  and  se- 
renity in  the  maddest  times.  The  rapid 
succession  of  the  plays — an  average  of  near- 
ly two  per  annum — ^proves  that  there  was  a 
publie  for  Shakspeare  when  all  the  world 
seemed  absorbed  in  subjects  least  akin  to 
art  and  humor.  And  how  little  trace  we 
find  of  aU  those  thrilling  events  in  the 
plays !  He  was  a  London  actor  when  the 
Armada  came ;  and  dnrihg  the  year  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  he  was  probably  medita- 
ting the  grandest  of  all  his  themes,  King 
Lear! 

The  picture  entitled  '^Spayne  and  Rome 
Defeated"*  was  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
influential  broadsheets  published  during  the 
Puritan  period.  It  may  properly  be  termed 
a  broadsheet,  since  the  copy  of  the  original 
in  the  British  Museum  measures  20f  inches 
by  13.  The  Puritans  of  England  saw  with 
dismay  the  growing  cordiality  between 
James  I.  and  the  Spanish  court,  and  watch- 
ed with  Just  apprehension  the  visit  of 
Prince  Charles  to  Spain  and  the  prospect  of 
a  marriage  between  the  heir-apparent  and  a 
Spanish  princess.  At  this  alarming  crisis, 
1621,  the  sheet  was  comx>osed  in  England, 
and  sent  over  to  Holland  to  be  engraved 
and  printed,  Holland  being  then,  and  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  a^r,  the  printing- 


*  From  Malcolm,  who  copied  It  from  the  origlDal 
In  the  Brltiiih  Moseam.  See  Malcolm's  Caricaturing. 
Plate  M. 


house  and  type-foundry  of  Northern  Euivpe. 
Some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Massachu- 
setts, then  residing  at  Leyden,  and  still 
waiting  to  hear  the  first  news  of  the  May- 
JUnoer  company,  who  had  sailed  the  year 
before,  may  have  borne  a  hand  in  the  work. 
Pastor  Robinson,  we  know,  gained  part  of 
his  livelihood  by  co-operating  with  breth- 
ren in  England  in  the  preparation  of  works 
designed  for  distribution  at  home. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic specimens  of  Puritan  caricature  which 
have  been  preserved,  it  presents  to  us  a  r4- 
8wmS  of  histoiy,  as  Protestants  interpreted 
it,  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  to 
that  of  Guy  Fawkes— 1588  to  1605.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  designed  for  circulation 
in  Holland  and  Germany  as  well  as  in  En- 
gland, as  the  words  and  verses  upon  it  are 
in  English,  Dutch,  and  Latin.  The  English 
lines  are  these : 

*'ln  Efghty-elf^ht,  Bpayne,  arm*d  with  potent  might, 
Against  oar  peacef  all  Land  came  on  to  fight ; 
Bat  windes  and  waves  and  fire  ia  one  conspire, 
To  help  the  English,  frastrate  Spaynea  deeire. 
To  second  that  the  Pope  in  counsell  sltts, 
For  some  rare  stratagem  they  strayne  their  witts ; 
November's  Bth,  by  powder  they  decree 
Great  Brytanes  state  roinate  shoald  bee. 
Bat  Hee,  whose  never-slamb'rlng  Eye  did  view 
The  dire  intendments  of  this  damned  crew, 
Did  soone  prevent  what  they  did  thinke  most  sore. 
Thy  mercyes.  Lord  1  for  evermore  endare." 

This  interesting  sheet  was  devised  by 
Samuel  Ward,  a  Puritan  preacher  of  Ips- 
wich, of  great  zeal  and  celebrity,  who  dedi- 
cated it,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  thus : 

"  To  God.  In  memorye  of  his  doable  ddlverannco 
from  y*  invincible  Navio  and  y*  unmatcheable  powder 
Treason,  IflOO.** 

It  was  a  timely  reminder.  As  we  occa- 
sionally see  in  our  own  day  a  public  man 
committing  the  absurdity  of  replying  in  a 
serious  strain  to  a  caricature,  so,  in  1621,  the 
Spanish  embassador  in  London,  Count  Gon- 
domar,  called  the  attention  of  the  British 
government  to  this  engraving,  complaining 
that  it  was  calculated  to  revive  the  old  an- 
tipathy of  the  English  people  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  obsequious  lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  summoned  Samuel  Ward  to 
appear  before  them.  After  examining  him, 
they  remanded  him  to  the  custody  of  their 
messenger,  whose  house  was  a  place  of  con- 
finement for  such  prisoners;  and  there  he 
remained.  As  there  was  yet  no  habeas 
corpus  act  known  among  men,  he  could 
only  protest  his  innocence  of  any  ill  designs 
upon  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  humbly 
petition  for  release.  He  petitioned  first  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  they  proving  obdurate, 
he  petitioned  the  king.  He  was  set  free  at 
last,  and  he  remained  for  twenty  years  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  those  who  dreaded 
**  Spayne  and  Rome''  less  than  they  hated 
Puritans  and  Parliaments. 

This  persecution  of  Samuel  Ward  gave 
his  print  such  celebrity  that  several  imita- 
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tioDS  or  pirated  editions  of  tha  -work  upeed- 
ily  appeared,  of  which  four  are  preserved  in 
the  great  colleotioa  of  the  Bi-itish  MuBeuiu, 
each  differing  &om  the  original  in  details. 
Caricatures  aimed  directly  at  the  SpsnUb 
embassador  followed,  bnt  they  are  only  re- 
markable for  the  explanatory  words  which 
nccompany  them.  In  one  we  read  that  the 
residence  of  Connt  Oondomar  in  England 
had  "  hung  before  the  eyes  of  many  good  men 
liko  a  prodigious  comet,  threat«uiug  wone 
effects  to  church  and  state  than  this  other 
comet,"  which  bad  recently  menaced  both 
from  the  vault  of  beavcD.  "  No  ecclipee  of 
tbe  «unu«,"  continues  the  writer,  "coald 
more  daniuJQe  tbe  earth,  to  make  it  barnune 
and  the  beat  things  abortive,  tban  did  his 
iuterposition."  We  learu  also  that  when 
the  count  left  England  for  a  visit  to  his  own 
couutry,  in  1618,  "  there  was  an  uproaro  and 
assault  u  day  or  two  before  his  departure 
from  London  by  tbo  Apprentices,  who  seem- 
ed greedy  of  snch  an  occasion  to  vent  their 
own  spleenes  in  doing  him  or  any  of  his  a 
mischiefe."  Another  picture  exhibits  tho 
odious  OondomiLi  giving  an  account  of  bis 
conduct  in  England  to  the  "Spanisbe  Par- 
liament," in  tbe  conree  of  which  he  attrib- 
utes  the  British  abhorrence  of  Spain  to  such 
men  as  "Ward  of  Ipswich,"  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  "hght  and  unstayed  wifs,"  Intent 
on  winning  the  airy  applause  of  the  Tulgnr, 
aud  to  raise  their  desperate  fortunes.  Nor 
does  he  refrain  from  chuckling  over  the  pen- 
alty iutlicted  npon  that  enemy  of  Bpayne 
aud  Rome:  "And  1  think  that  Ward  of  Ips- 
wich escaped  not  safety,  for  his  lewed  and 
profane  picture  of '88  and  their  Powder  Trea- 
son, one  whereof,  my  Lord  Archbishop,  I  sent 
yon  in  a  lett«r,  that  you  might  see  the  mal- 
ice of  these  detestable  Reretiques  against 
his  Holiness  and  the  Catholic  Chnrch."  This 
broadsheet  being  entitled  Vox  PopuU,  the 
writer  couclndes  bis  explanation  by  styling 
the  embassador  "  Fox  Populi,  Connt  Qondo- 
mar  the  Qreat." 

Word  of  Ipswich  coDtinned  to  be  heard 
tVom  occasionally  during  the  first  years  of 
tbo  reign  of  Charles  L  Ipswich  itself  ac- 
quired a  certain  celebrity  as  a  Puritan  cen- 
tre, and  the  name  was  given  during  the  life- 
time of  Ssmuel  Ward  t«  a  town  in  Massa- 
cbnsette,  which  is  still  thriving.  One  of  his 
sermons  npon  drunkenness  was  iUostrated 
by  a  picture,  of  which  a  copy  is  given  here,* 
designed  to  show  tbe  degeneracy  of  man- 
ners that  had  taken  place  in  England  in 
his  day.  Mr.  Chatt«  truly  remarks  that 
twenty  years  later  the  pictnre  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  with  the  insciip- 
tionn  transposed. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  L  with  the  Prin- 
•ess  Henrietta  of  France,  in  1GS5,  was  one 


of  the  long  series  of  impolitic  acts  which  the 
king  expiated  on  the  scaffold  in  1649.  It 
aggravated  every  propensity  of  his  nature 
that  was  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. Under  James  I.  the  ilit«  of  tbe  Puri- 
tans had  fled  to  Holland,  and  a  little  ctnn- 
pany  had  sought  a  more  permanent  refuge 
on  the  coast  of  New  England.  Dnring  the 
early  yeaiv  of  tbe  reign  of  Charles  the  per- 
secation  of  the  Puritans  by  his  savage  bish- 
ops became  so  cruel  and  so  vigilant  as  to 
induce  men  of  family  and  fortune,  like  Win- 
throp  and  his  friends,  accompanied  by  a 
fleet  of  vessels  laden  with  virtuous  and 
thoughtful  families,  to  cross  the  ooean  and 
settle  in  Massachusetts.  Boston  was  founds 
ed  when  Charles  I.  had  been  cntting  off  the 
ears  and  slitting  tbe  noses  of  Puritans  for 
five  yean.  All  that  enchanting  shore  of 
New  England,  with  its  gleaming  heochee, 
and  emerald  isles,  and  Jnttiug  capes  of  gran- 
ite and  wild  roses,  now  so  dear  to  snmmer 
Tisitore — an  eternal  holiday-gronnd  and  rest- 
ing-place for  the  people  oi  Norlh  America — 
began  to  be  dotted  with  vlllageo,  the  names 
of  which  tell  OS  what  English  towns  wen 
most  i«nowned  for  the  Pnritan  spirit  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  satirical 
pictures  praaerved  in  the  Biitish  Museum 
which  relate  to  events  in  earlier  reigns  num- 
ber ninety-nine  in  all,  but  those  saggested 
by  events  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  are  near- 
ly  seven  hundred  in  nomber.  Host  of  them, 
however,  were  not  published  until  after  the 
downfall  of  the  king. 

Several  of  these  prints  are  little  mar*  tban 
portraits  of  the  conspicuous  persons  of  the 
time,  with  profuse  accounts  on  the  same 
sheet  of  their  sufferings  or  misdeeds.  Ont 
such  records  the  heroic  endurance  of  "  the 
Beverend  Peter  Smart,  ror  of  Artes,  minister 
of  Qod's  woril  at  Durham,"  who,  for  preacb- 
ing  against  popery,  lost  above  thr««  huu- 
,  di«d  ponnds  per  annum,  and  was  imprisoned 
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eleTen  yean  In  the  King's 
Beucb.  The  composer  adds 
tbeoe  linea : 


Another  of  theae  portrait 
pieces  exhibito  Dr.  Alexander 
Leighton.  who  spoke  of  Queen 
Reurietta  bh  "  the  dAnghter  of 
Hell,  a  Canaanite,  and  an  idol- 
ntrepoe,"  and  spared  not  Arch- 
bishop  Land  and  his  coafeder- 
atee.      For  these  offenses  he 
was,  OB  the  dranghtaman  in- 
forms ns,  "  clapt  np  in  New- 
gate forthe  space  of  loneekea, 
where  he  aufTered  great  miserie 
and  siukuea  almost  to  death, 
afl«rward  lost  one  of  his  Eorea 
on  the  piUorie,  had  one  of  bis 
uosthrills  slitt  clean  tbrongh, 
was  nhipt  with  a  whip  of  3 
CoHTdes  knotted,  had  36  lashes 
therewith,  was   fined   lOOOlL, 
and  kept  prisoner  in  the  9e«t 
13  yeaiee,  where  he  wan  most 
cmetly  used  a  longtime,  being       "ut  ■«  tu 
lodged  day  ftnd  night  amftngst 
the  most  desperately  wiked  villaines  of  y* 
whole  prison."    He  wm  also  branded  on  the 
cheek  with*  the  letters  S.  S. — sower  of  se- 
dition.     Beveral  other  prints  of  the  time 
record  the  same  mark  of  attention  paid  by 
the  "martyred"  king  to  bis  Catholic  wife. 
By-and-by,  the  crowned  and  mitred  mfBans 
who  did  snch  deeds  as  these  being  them- 
■elvea  In  dnnnce.  Parliament  set  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton  free,  and  made  him  a  grant  of  six  thou- 
sand ponnds. 

A  caricature  of  the  same  bloody  period  is 
entitled,  "Archbishop  Land  dining  on  the 
Ears  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton." 
We  aee  Land  seated  at  dinner,  having  an 
ear  on  the  point  of  his  knife  and  three  more 
ears  in  the  plate  before  him,  the  three  vic- 
tims of  his  cmelty  standing  abont,  and  two 
armed  bishops  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The 
dialogue  below  representa  Land  as  rejecting 
with  Hcom  all  the  dainties  of  bis  table,  and 
ileolotiDg  that  nothing  will  content  him  bat 
the  ears  of  Lawyer  Prynne  and  Dr.  Bsst- 
wick.  He  cnts  them  off  himself,  and  orders 
them  to  be  dressed  for  his  snpper. 

dna  to  make  job  eiample*, 
re  eucrnl  lo  plois  1117  palate. 
uu  know,  UiM  wtut  I  wUI,  1 


Tkat  olhen  m 


What  an  I*  DDd«r  btsTea'*  Suune." 

A  burst  of  caricatnre  heralded  the  coming 
tcinmph  of  the  Puritans  in  1640,  the  year  of 
the  impeachment  of  the  Esrl  of  Strafford. 
Many  of  the  pictnres  recorded  both  the  snf- 
feriiigs  and  the  Joyful  deliverance  of  the  Pa- 
titan  clergjmen.    Thus  we  have  in  one  of 


them  a  glowing  acconnt  of  the  return  of 
the  three  gentlemen  whose  ears  fnmishod  a 
repast  for  the  Archbi^op  of  Canterbnrj. 
They  had  been  imprisoned  for  many  years 
in  the  CbaDoel  klands,  fVom  which  Ihey 
were  conveyed  to  Dorfmonth,  and  thence 
to  London,  hailed  with  Dcclsmstione  of  de- 
light and  welcome  in  every  village  through 
which  they  passed.  AU  the  expenses  of 
their  long  Jonmey  were  pidd  for  them,  and 
presents  of  value  were  thrust  upon  them 
as  they  rode  by.  Within  a  few  milfs  of 
London  they  were  met  by  snch  a  concourse 
of  vehicles,  horsemen,  and  people  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  they  conld  travel 
a  mile  in  an  honr.  But  when  at  length  In 
the  evening  they  reached  the  city,  masses  of 
entbnsjnstic  people  blocked  the  streets,  cry- 
ing, "Welcome  hone!  welcome  home  I"  and 
strewing  flowers  and  rosemary  before  them.  ' 
Thousands  of  the  people  carried  torches, 
which  rendered  the  streets  lighter  thnu  the 
day.  They  were  three  hours  in  making  their 
way  through  the  crowd  n«in  Clisring  Cross 
to  their  lodgings  in  the  ci  ty,  a  distouce  of  a 

It  was  dnriDg  the  exaltation  of  the  years 
preceding  the  civil  war  that  such  pictures 
appeared  as  the  one  given  above,  urging  a 
union  between  Che  ChuKh  of  England  aud 
the  Church  of  Scotland  against  the  foe  of 
both.  This  is  copied  from  an  original  im- 
pression in  the  oollectioD  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

The  carioaturists  pursued  Land  and  Straf- 
ford even  to  the  scaffold.     The  archbishop 
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was  the  anthor  of  a  work  entitled,  Ckmona 
and  Jnatituiions  Eeclenasiical,  in  which  he 
gave  expression  to  his  extreme  High-Church 
opinions.  In  1640  the  victorious  House  of 
Commons  canceled  the  canons  adopted  from 
this  work,  and  fined  the  clergy,  who  had  sat 
in  the  Convocation.  A  caricature  quickly 
appeared,  called  "  Archbishop  Laud  firing  a 
Cannon,"  in  which  the  cannon  is  represent- 
ed as  bur&ting,  and  its  fragments  endanger- 
ing the  clergymen  standing  near.  Land's 
committal  to  the  Tower  was  the  occasion 
of  many  broadsheets,  one  of  which  exhibits 
him  fastened  to  a  staple  in  a  wall,  with  a 
long  string  of  taunting  stanzas  below : 

**  Reader,  I  know  thon  canst  not  choose  bat  ranile 
To  see.a  Bishop  tide  thus  to  a  ring  I 
Tea,  SQch  a  princely  prelate,  that  ere  while 
Could  three  at  once  in  Limbo  patrum  fling ; 
Snspend  bj  hnndreds  where  his  worship  pleased, 
And  them  that  preached  too  oft  by  silence  eaB*d ; 

•  

''Made  Laws  and  Canons,  like  a  King  (at  least); 
Devls'd  new  oaths;  forc'd  men  to  sweare  to  lies! 
'Advanced  his  lordly  power  'bore  all  the  rest 
And  then  oar  Lazie  Priests  hegan  to  rise ; 
But  painfull  ministers,  which  plide  their  place 
With  diligence,  went  downe  the  wind  apace. 

*Oar  honest  Bound  heads  too  then  went  to  nudce; 
The  holy  sisters  into  comers  fled ; 
Cobhlers  and  Weavers  preacht  In  Tabs  for  lacke 
Of  better  Pulpits;  with  a  sacks  instead 
Of  PulpIt-cloth,  hung  round  In  decent  wise, 
All  which  the  spirit  did  for  their  good  devise. 


u 


Barnes,  Cellers,  Cole-holes,  were  their  meeting- 
places. 
So  sorely  were  these  babes  of  Christ  abas*d, 
Where  he  that  most  Church-government  dligraoes 
Is  most  esteem'd,  and  with  most  reverence  us'd. 
It  being  their  sole  intent  religiously 
To  rattle  against  the  Bishops'  dignity. 

*'  Brother,  sales  one,  what  doe  yon  thinke,  I  pray, 
Of  these  proud  Prelates,  which  so  lofty  are  T 
Truly,  sales  he,  meere  Antichrists  are  they. 
Thus  as  th^  parle,  before  th^  be  aware, 
Perhaps  a  Pursuivant  slips  in  behind, 
And  makes  'em  run  like  hares  before  the  wind. 

"A  yeere  agone  *tad  been  a  hanging  matter 
T'ave  writ  (nay,  spoke)  a  word  'gainst  little  Will ; 
But  now  the  times  are  chang'd,  men  scome  to  flat- 
ter; 
So  much  the  worse  for  Canterbury  still. 
For  if  that  truth  come  once  to  rule  the  roast. 
No  mar'le  to  see  him  tide  up  to  a  post 

'*By  wicked  counsels  falne  he  would  havelwt 
The  Scots  and  us  together  by  the  eares; 
A  Patriark's  place  the  Levite  long'd  to  get, 
To  sit  bith'  Pope  in  one  of  Peter's  chaires. 
And  having  drunko  so  deepe  of  Babels  cup. 
Was  it  not  time,  d'ee  think,  to  chaine  him  up  7** 

In  these  stanzas  are  roughly  given  the 
leading  counts  of  the  populat  indictment 
against  Archbishop  Laud.  Other  prints  pre- 
sent him  to  us  in  the  Tower  with  a  halter 
round  his  neck ;  and,  again,  we  see  him  in 
a  bird-cage,  with  the  queen's  Catholic  con- 
fessor, the  two  being  popularly  regarded 
as  birds  of  a  feather.  In  another,  a  stout 
carpenter  is  holding  Laud's  nose  to  a  grind- 
stone, while  the  carpenter's  boy  turns  the 
handle,  and  the  archbishop  cries  for  mercy : 

"Snch  turning  will  soon  deform  my  face; 
Oh  I  I  bleed,  I  bleed  1  and  am  extremely  sore.** 


But  the  carpenter  reminds  him  that  the 
various  ears  that  he  had  caused  to  be  cut 
off  were  quite  as  pi«cions  to  their  owners 
as  his  nose  is  to  him.  A  Jesuit  enters 
with  a  vessel  of  holy-water  with  which  to 
wash  the  extremely  sore  nose.  One  broad- 
sheet represents  Land  in  consultation  with 
his  physician,  who  administers  an  emetic 
that  causes  him  to  throw  off  his  stomach 
several  heavy  articles  which  had  been  trou- 
bling him  for  years.  First,  the  *' Tobacco 
Patent"  comes  up  with  a  terrible  wrench. 
As  each  article  appears,  the  doctor  and  his 
patient  converse  upon  it: 

**Doetcr.  What's  thlsT  A  bookT  Whonoever  hatk 
bin  at  ekureh  nuiy  exerdae  Irn^ful  nermUiong  on  Stm- 
dap.    What's  the  meaning  of  this  T 

"  Canterbtirp,  'Tis  the  booke  for  Pastimes  on  the 
Sunday,  which  I  caused  to  be  mad&  But  hold  I  here 
comes  something.    What  is  it  T 

"  Doctor,  Tis  another  book.  The  title  Is,  Stmiap 
no  Sabbath,    Did  yon  cause  this  to  be  made  also  T 

** Cdnterburp.  No;  Doctor  Pocklington  made  it; 
but  I  licensed  it 

** Doctor,  But  what's  thisT  A  paper  'tis;  If  I  be 
not  mistaken,  a  Star-Chamber  order  made  agidnst  Mr. 
Prinne,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Dr.  Bastwicke.  Had  yon  any 
hand  in  this  T 

"  Cantcrburp,  I  had.  I  had.  All  England  knoweth 
it  But,  oh,  here  comes  up  something  that  makes  my 
very  back  ake  I  O  that  it  were  np  onoe  1  Now  It  is 
up,  I  thank  Heaven  1 

"  Doctor,  Tis  a  great  bundle  of  papers,  of  presenta- 
tions and  suspensions.  These  were  the  instruments, 
my  lord,  wherewith  you  created  the.tongne-tied  Doc- 
tors, and  gave  them  great  Benefices  in  the  Coontry  to 
preach  some  twice  a  year  at  the  least,  and  in  their 
place  to  hire  some  journeyman  Curate,  who  will  only 
read  a  Sermon  in  the  f orenoone,  and  in  the  aftemoone 
be  dmnke,  With  Ills  parishioners  for  company." 

By  the  same  painful  process  the  archbish- 
op is  delivered  of  his  Book  of  Canon9,  and 
finally  of  his  mitre ;  upon  which  the  doc- 
tor says,  *'  Nay,  if  the  miter  be  come,  the 
Divell  is  not  far  off.  Farewell,  my  good 
lord." 

There  still  exist  in  various  oollections 
more  than  a  hundred  prints  relating  direct- 
ly to  Archbishop  Land,  several  of  which 
give  burlesque  representations  of  his  exe- 
cution. There  are  some  that  show  him 
asleep,  and  visited  by  the  ghosts  of  those 
whom  he  had  persecuted,  each  addressing 
him  in  turn,  as  the  victims  of  Biehard  IIL 
spoke  to  their  destroyer  on  Bosworth  Field. 
One  of  the  print-makers,  however,  relented 
at  the  spectacle  of  an  old  man,  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  brought  to  the  block.  He  ex- 
hibits the  archbishop  speaking  to  the  crowd 
from  the  scaffold : 

*'  Lend  me  but  one  poore  tears,  when  thow  dolrt  see 
This  wretched  portralct  of  jnst  mlserie. 
I  was  Oreat  Innovator,  Tyran,  Foe 
To  Church  and  State;  all  Times  shall  call  me  sa 
But  since  I'm  Thunder-stricken  to  the  Ground, 
Learn  how  to  stand :  Insolt  not  ore  my  wound.** 

This  one  poor  stanza  alone  among  the 
popular  utterances  of  the  time  shows  that 
any  soul  in  England  was  tonched  by  the 
cruel  fanatic's  bloody  end. 


Daring  the  eivjl  wmr  Hid  the  goTemment 
of  Cromwell,  1642  to  1660,  nine  in  ten  of  all 
the  satirical  print*  that  have  been  preserved 
are  on  the  Puritan  aide.  A  great  nnmber 
of  them  were  aimed  at  the  Welsh,  whose  !  ing  the  heir 
liTo^e  Menu  to  have  been  a  itandlng  re-  .  Cbarob  the  i 
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string*,  and  two  blank  pat«  at  hi*  gurten. 
This  picture  uio;  have  been  called  forth  by 
an  item  in  a  oews-letter  of  1641,  wherein  it 
WBB  stated  that  anch  "  great  atore  of  pil- 
idges"  was  daily  broaght  into  Drogheda 
that  a  cow  oonld  be  bought  there  for  five 
shillings  and  a  horse  for  twelve. 

The  abortive  attempt  of  Charles  II.,  aft- 
er the  execution  of  his  father,  to  uuit«  the 
Seote  under  his  sceptre,  and  by  their  aid 
place  himself  npon  the  throne  of  England, 
c^ed  forth  the  caricature  annexed, in  whioh 
an  old  device  is  pot  to  a  new  use.     A  large 
number  of  vereea  explain  the  picture,  thongh 
they  begin  by  declaring : 
"Thto  EmUme  n«di  no  IcatiMd  Kxporitloa; 
The  Woild  know*  well  enonsh  Iha  sul  caiutmoD 
Of  KKil  Fawer  and  PmogiUTa. 
Dead  siKI  dalbron'd  in  England,  now  illn 
In  EMImd,  wbara  tbaj  aeaae  to  ion  Hie  Lad, 
It  beal  b«  mora  obseqaloiu  thin  bli  Dad, 
And  act  araaminB  to  Kirk  Piinclplsa, 
Hon  iDbtile  tbu  were  Dilphlc  Oncls.- 
In  the  Tersea  that  follow  there  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  few  explicit  JustitioBtlons 
of  the  execution  of  Charles  L  that  the  light 
er  literatnie  of  the  Commonwealth  affords : 
"Bnt  Lait  and  JuMf  at  tbe  last  being  dons 
On  Uw  hated  Pitlier,  sow  tbe;  lore  Ibe  Son.' 
The  poet  also  taunts  the  Scots  with  having 
first  stirred  up  the  English  to  "  doe  Heroick 
Jnsllce"  on  the  late  king,  and  then  adopt- 
condition  of  his  giving  their 
e  fell  supremacy  which  Laud 

Bonrce  with  the  mirth-makers  of  that  pe- '  hod  claimed  for  the  Church  of  England. 

riod,  OS  the  Irish  is  at  present.     Tbe  wild  '      The  Ironsides  of  Cromwell  soon  accom- 

roiatering  way*  of  the  Cavaliers,  their  de- 1  plished  the  carioatnrist'a  prediction; 

banchery  and  license,  fhraished   subjects.  I       "But  thin  idlglaiis  mock,  we  all  ahall  ph, 

The  cmeltie*  practiced  by  Prince  Bupert  |         Will  looDa  U»  downfall  of  Uidr  Babel  be." 

suggested  the  above  iUnstratton,  in  which    We  find  the  pencil  and  the  pen  of  the  aat- 

the   author  endeavored  to   show 

"  the   cruell   Impieties  of  Blood- 
thirsty Royalists  and  blasphemous 

Anti-Parlianientarians  under  the 

Command  of  that  inhnmane  Prince 

Bupert,  Digby,  and  the  rest,  where- 
in the  barbarous  Cmeltie  of  onr 

Ci  vill  UDcivill  Warres  is  briefly  dia- 

eovered."    Beheath  the  portrait  of 

England's  wolf  are  varioas  narra- 

tivea  of  bis  blood;  deeds.      One 

pietnre    exhibits   the   plundering 

babita  of  the  mercenaries  on  the 

side  of  the  king  in  Ireland.      A 

soldier  is  repieaeitted  armed  and 

equipped  with  the  utensils  that 

appertain  to  good  forage :  on  his 

head  a  three-legged  pot,  hanging 

trom  his  side  a  duck,  a  spit  with 

a  gooee  on  it  held  in  his  left  hand 

0*  a  musket,  a  dripping-pan  on  his 

arm  as  a  shield,  a  hay-fork  in  his 

right  hand  for  a  rest,  with  a  string 

of  aa<uage«  for  a  mateh,  a  long  ar- 
tichoke at  his  side  for  a  sword, 

bottles  of  canary  suspended  from 

his  belt,  slicca  of  toast  for  shoo- 


ODIILB  IL  iVB  TUB  aOOTOB  riMHRBSIUIS.  — Wl ■ 

Ftfbtltr.  Coma  lo  the  arlnatons,  Chartee;  tla  now  too 
To  ncolecl,  tie  preaUCBrian  Fate. 

King.  Yon  Covenant  pnlenden,  maet  I  boa 
Tbe  anbject  o(  jronr  Trailglo  O ■'" 

Joiitf.  I,  Jockej,  tnrne  the  i 
For  Dona  toma  fader  than  tbe  ti 

Pritbfttr.  We  tor  our  eada  did  make  thae  Ung,  be  UK, 
Xot  (o  role  na,  we  will  not  that  endnre. 

Ktng.  Tna  deap  d1aeemblar^  I  know  what  yon  do^ 
And,  lor  r — ■ —  "     


ir  plota, 
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irist  next  employed  in  exhibiting  the  yoong 
king  fleeing  in  various  ludicrous  disguises 
before  his  enemies. 

An  interesting  caricature  published  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  aimed  to  cast  back  upon 
the  Malignants  the  ridicule  implied  in  the 
nickname  of  Roundhead  as  applied  to  the 
Puritans.  It  contained  figures  of  three  ec- 
clesiasticsy  "Sound-Head,  Rattle-Head,  and 
Round -Head.''  Sound -Head,  a  minister 
sound  in  the  Puritan  faith/handa  a  Bible  to 
Rattle-Heady  a  i>ersonage  meant  for  Laud, 
half  bishop  and  half  Jesuit.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  genuine  Round-Head,  a  monk 
with  shorn  pat«,  who  presents  to  Rattle- 
Head  a  crucifix,  and  points  to  a  monastery. 
Rattle-Head  rejects  the  Bible,  and  receives 
the  crucifix.    0\'er  the  figures  is  written : 

"  See  beer,  MallgDanto  Foolerie 
Retorted  on  tbem  properly, 
The  SoQnd-Head,  Round-Head,  Rattle-Head, 
Well-placed,  where  beat  la  oMrited." 

Below  are  other  verses  in  which,  of  course, 
Rattle-Hea<l  and  Round-Head  are  belabor- 
ed in  the  thorough-going,  root-and-branch 
manner  of  the  time,  Aihmt  and  ArmimaH  be- 
ing used  as  synonymous  terms : 

"See  beer,  the  Rattle-Heads  moat  Rotten  Heart, 
Acting  the  Atbeiata  or  Annfarlana  part" 

In  looking  over  the  broadsheets  of  that 
stirring  period,  we  are  struck  by  the  absence 
of  the  mighty  Name  that  must  have  been 
uppermost  in  every  mind  and  oftenest  on 
every  tongue— that  of  the  fiord  Protector, 
Oliver  Cromwell.  A  few  caricatures  were 
executed  in  Holland,  in  which  '*  The  Gen- 
erar  and  "Oliver"  and  "The  Protector" 
were  weakly  satirized,  but  as  most  of  the 
plates  in  that  age  were  made  to  serve  vari- 
ous purposes,  and  were  firequently  altered 
and  redated,  it  is  not  certain  that  any  of 
them  were  circulated  in  England  during 
Cromwell's  lifetime.  English  draughtsmen 
produced  a  few  pictures  in  which  the  Pro- 
tector was  favorably  depicted  dissolving  the 
Long  Parliament,  but  their  efforts  were  not 
remarkable  either  with  pen  or  pencil.  The 
Protector  may  have  relished  and  Bnnyan 
may  have  written  the  Verses  that  accompa- 
nied some  of  them : 

'*  Foil  twelve  years  and  more  these  Rooks  tb^  have 
sat 
to  gnll  and  to  cozen  all  tme-hearted  People; 
Oor  Gold  and  oar  Silver  has  made  them  so  fat 
that  they  lookt  more  big  and  mighty  than  Paal's 
Steeple.** 

Tlie  Puritans  handled  the  sword  more 
skillfully  than  the  pen,  and  the  royalists 
were  not  disposed  to  satire  during  the  rule 
of  the  Ironside  chief.  The  only  great  writer 
of  the  Puritan  age  on  the  Puritan  side  was 
Milton,  and  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three 
great  writers  who  have  shown  little  sense 
of  himior. 

What  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 


English  art  and  literature  at  the  Restoration 
in  1660 1  Forty  years  before,  when  James  I. 
was  king,  who  loathed  a  Puritan,  there  was 
occasionally  published  a  print  in  which 
Puritans  were  treated  in  the  manner  of  Hu- 
dibras.  There  was  one  of  1612  in  which  a 
crown  was  half  covered  by  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  with  verses  reflecting  upon  "  the  aspir- 
ing, factious  Puritan,"  who  presumed  to 
"overlooke  his  king."  There  was  one  in 
1636,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  aimed  at 
"  two  infamous  upstart  prophets,"  weavers, 
then  in  Newgate  for  heresy,  which  contains 
a  description  of  a  Puritan  at  church,  which 
is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Hndibras : 

"  His  seat  in  the  church  is  where  he  may 
be  most  seene.  In  the  time  of  the  Sermon 
he  drawes  out  his  tables  to  take  the  Notes, 
but  still  noting  who  observes  him  to  take 
them.  At  every  place  of  Scripture  cited  he 
tumes  over  the  leaves  of  his  Books,  more 
pleased  with  the  motion  of  the  leaves  than 
the  matter  of  the  Text ;  For  he  folds  downe 
the  leaves  though  he  finds  not  the  place. 
Hee  lifts  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  towards 
Heaven  when  hee  meditates  on  the  sordid 
pleasures  of  the  earth ;  his  body  being  in 
God's  Church,  when  his  mind  is  in  the  di  vePs 
ChappelL" 

Again,  in  1647,  two  years  before  the  exe- 
cution of  Charies,  an  extensive  and  elabo- 
rate sheet  appeared,  in  which  the  ignorant 
preachers  of  the  day  were  held  up  to  oppro- 
brium. Each  of  these  "  enx>nious,  bereticall, 
and  Mechannick  spirits"  was  exhibited  prac- 
ticing his  trade,  and  a  multitude  of  verses 
below  described  the  heresies  which  such 
teachers  promulgated. 

**  Oxford  and  Cambridge  make  poore  PreacbeM; 
Each  shop  affordeth  better  Teachers: 
Oh  blessed  ReformaUon  r 

Among  the  "mechannick  spirits"  present- 
ed in  this  sheet  we  remark  "  Barbone,  the 
Lether-seller,"  who  figures  in  many  later 
prints  as  "Barebones."  There  are  also 
"Bulcher,  a  Chicken  man;"  "Henshaw,  a 
Confectioner,  alias  an  Infectioner ;"  "  Duper, 
a  Cowkeeper ;"  "  Lamb,  a  So^boyler,"  and 
a  dozen  more. 

Such  pictures,  however,  were  few  and  far 
between  during  the  twenty  years  of  Puri- 
tan ascendency.  But  when  the  rule  of  the 
Sound-Head  was  at  an  end,  and  Rattie-Head 
had  once  more  the  dispehsing  of  preferment 
in  Church  and  state,  the  i)re88  teemed  with 
broadsheets  reviling  the  Puritan  heroes. 
The  gorgeous  funeral  of  the  Protector — his 
body  borne  in  state  on  a  velvet  bed,  clad  in 
royal  robes,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  magnificent  tomb  rose  over  bis  remains 
— ^was  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
people  of  London  when  they  saw  the  same 
body  torn  from  its  resting-plaee,  and  hung 
on  Tyburn  Hill  from  nine  in  the  morning 
tmtil  six  in  the  evening,  and  then  cast  into 
a  deep  pit.    Thousands  who  saw  his  royal 
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fuueral  looked  upon  IiIb 
body  swinging  from 
the  gaUowa.  Tfae  cat- 
ic»tnT«B  vividly  mark 
the  obange.  Crom- 
well now  »ppeu«  only 
BB  tynuit,  autiohrist, 
hypocrite,  monater. 
Cbarlea  I.  U  the  holy 
martyr.  Hiiaon'sfligbt 
in  diBgoise,  th«  hiding 
in  the  oak-tree,  and 
other  circnmsttuiccfl 
of  his  escape  an  no 
longer  ignominions  or 
laugbable,  bnt'  gnoe- 
fiil  and  glorious. 

A  cherished  fiction 
appears  frequently  in 
the  caricBtnrea  that  no 


ants.  On  one  sheet  we 
read  of  a  certain  dmm- 
maker,  named  Tench, 
who  "  provided  roapes, 
piillies,  and  hookes  (in 
case  the  king  reeislod) 
to  compel  and  foioe 
him  down  to  the  block." 
"  Thia  roagae  la  alao  haunted  with  a  DeTill, 
HudconBomesaway."  There  was  the  coofea- 
sion,  too,  of  the  hangman,  who,  heing  about 
to  deport  this  life,  declared  that  he  had  sol- 
emnly vowed  not  to  perform  his  office  npon 
the  king,  bnt  had  nevertheless  dealt  the  fa- 
tal blow,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Thir- 
ty poauds  had  lieen  his  reward,  which  was 
paid  him  in  half-crown  pieces  within  an 
hoar  after  the  execation — the  dearest  mon- 
ey, aa  be  told  his  wife,  that  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived, for  it  wonld  coat  him  his  life, "  which 
propheticall  words  were  soon  made  maiii- 
feat,  for  it  appeared  that,  ever  since,  be  bad 
been  in  a  most  sad  condition,  and  lay  ra- 
ging and  swearing,  and  still  pointing  at  one 
thing  or  another  which  he  conceived  to  ap- 
pear viuble  before  him." 

Sichard  Cromwell  was  let  off  as  eaaily  by 
the  caricaturist  aa  he  was  by  the  king.  He 
is  depicted  as  "  the  meek  knight,"  the  mild 
incapable,  hardly  worth  a  parting  kick.  In 
one  very  good  pictnie  be  in  a  cooper  ham- 
mering away  with  a  mallet  at  a  cask,  ttoia 
which  a  number  of  owls  escape,  most  of 
which,  as  they  take  their  flight,  cry  out, 
•'Sing!"  Kicbanl  proteata  that  he  knowe 
notbingof  thia  trade  of  cooper,  for  the  more 
he  hammers,  the  more  the  barrel  breaks  np. 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  Protector,  fig- 
ured in  a  Indicmus  manner  upon  the  cover 
of  a  cookery  book  publiahed  in  the  reign  of 


Charlee  II.,  the  preface  of  which  contained 
anecdotes  of  the  kitchen  over  which  sho  had 
presided. 

Among  other  indications  of  change  in  the 
public  feeling,  we  notice  a  few  pictures  con- 
ceived in  the  pure  spirit  of  gayety,  design- 
ed to  afford  pleasure  to  every  one,  and  p^n 
to  no  one.  Two  of  these  are  given  here — 
Shrove-tide  and  Lent  tilting  at  one  another 
— which  were  thought  omaiiugly  ingenioua 
and  oomto  two  hundred  years  ago.  Thejf 
are  quite  In  the  taste  of  the  period  that  pro- 
duced them.  Sbrove-tide^  in  the  calendar 
of  Rome,  ia  the  Tnesday  before  Uut,  a  day 
on  which  many  people  gave  themselves  up 
to  revelry  and  feasting,  in  anticipation  of 
the  forty  days'  fast.  Shrove-tide  according- 
ly is  mounted  on  a  fat  ox,  and  his  sword  is 
sheathed  in  a  pig  and  piece  of  meat,  with 
capons  and  Ixittles  of  wine  about  hisbody. 
His  flag,  as  we  learn  fhim  the  explanatory 
verses,  is  "a  cooke's  foule  apron  fix'd  to  a 
broome,"  and  hia  helmet  "a  braaae  pot." 
Lent,  on  the  contrary,  flings  to  the  breeze 
a  flshing-uot,  carries  an  angling  rod  for  a 
weapon,  and  wears  upon  his  head  "a  boyl- 
ing  kettle."  Tbns  accoutred,  these  mor- 
tal foes  approach  one  another,  and  Lent 
lifts  Dp  hia  voice  and  proclaims  hia  inten- 
tion: 
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Thau  piilT-paancb'd  moDHer 

That  wera  ocddn'd  (h«  UEler 
Of  fortj-ni*  whIi»'  glnttoay 

Tour  leutiag  I  will  tarn  to  I 


lo  rastlEg  djet; 

lyn,  RDd  b11  your  T*lni} 


TOW,  tni  to  penlleiic&'' 


llowiblp  ud  frtnidiblp  bil'it 


TtaoD  wiTm  Ihou'lt  e 


Than  tbree  at  llEeb,  bali'd, 


lut,  or  bojl'd, 
Tliin  we  are  compelled  to  legud  aa  abont 
the  beat  fau  onr  uiceatore  of  1660  were  ca- 
pable of  achieving  nitli  pencil  and  pen.  Not 
can  vre  claim  much  for  their  picturea  which 
aim  to  satirize  the  vices. 

The  Joy  of  the  Engliab  people  at  the  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy,  which  seemed  at 
lirst  to  be  AB  imiveTsat  as  It  was  entimsi- 
astic,  was  of  ehart  dnratioii.  The  Stnarts 
were  the  Bourbons  of  EDglaud,  incapable 
of  being  tanght  by  adversity.  Within  two 
years  Charles  U.  alarmed  Protestant  En- 
gland by  marrying  a  PoTtn|cnaae  princess. 
Tlio  great  plogne  of  1665,  that  destroyed  in 
Lonilon  alone  sixty-eight  thousand  persons, 
was  followed  in  the  very  neit  year  by  the 


great  fire  of  London,  whidi 
conenmed  thirteen   thonaand 
two  huntlred  bonae*.     At  a 
moment  when  the  public  mind 
was  rednoed  to  the  moct  ab- 
ject credulity  by  such  events 
OS  these,  the  scoundrel  Titm 
Dates      appeared,     declaring 
that     the     dread    calamities 
which  had  afflicted  England, 
and   othen    then   imminent, 
were  only  parts  of  an  awfol 
Pcpuh  Plot,  which  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Idng 
and   the    restoration    of  the 
Catholic  TBligion.     A  ebcrt 
time  after,  Sir  Edmnndshuiy 
Godfrey,  tiie  magistrate   be- 
fore whom  Titos  Gates  made 
his  deposition,  waa  fonnd  dead 
In  a  field  near  London,  the  vio- 
dm  probably  of  aoute  fanatic 
assosain  uf  the  Catholic  par- 
ty.   The  kingdom  was  thrown 
into  an  ecstasy  of  terror,  from 
which,  as  before  obaerved,  it 
has  not  to  this  day  wholly  re- 
covered.    Terror  may  IniSc  in 
the  blood  of  a  race  agea  after 
the  removal  of  ite  canse,  as  we  find  onr 
sensitive  horses  shying  from  low-lying  ob- 
jects at  the  road-side,  though  a  hundred 
generations  may  have  peacefully  labored 
and   died   since   their   ancestors   crouched 
from  the  spring  of  a  veritable  wild  beast. 
The  broadsheets  of  that  year,  1676,  and  of 
the  tronblons  years  followinj:,  even  nntil 
William  of  Orange  .was  firmly  seated  on 
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the  throne  of  England,  in  1690,  have,  we 
may  almost  say,  bnt  one  topic — ^the  Popish 
Plot.  The  spirit  of  that  period  lives  in 
those  sheets. 

It  had  been  a  custom  in  England  to  cele- 
brate the  17th  of  November,  the  day,  as 
one  sheet  has  it,  on  which  the  unfortunate 
Qneen  liary  died,  and  **  that  Qlorious  Sun, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory,  arose 
in  the  Englirii  horison,  and  thereby  dispell- 
ed those  thick  fogs  and  mists  of  Romish 
blindness,  and  restored  to  these  kingdoms 
their  Just  Rights  both  as  men  and  Chris- 
tians.'' The  next  recurrence  of  this  anni- 
versary after  the  murder  of  Godfrey  was 
seized  by  the  Protestants  of  London  to  ar- 
range a  prooeesion  which  was  itself  a  strik- 
•  ing  caricature.  A  pictorial  representation 
of  the  procession  is  manifestly  impossible 
here,  but  we  can  copy  the  list  of  objects 
as  given  on  a  broadsheet  issued  a  few  days 
after  the  event.  This  device  of  a  procession, 
borrowed  from  Catholic  times,  was  contin- 
ually employed  to  promulgate  and  empha- 
sise Protestant  ideas  down  to  a  recent  peri- 
od, and  has  been  used  for  political  objects 
in  our  own  day.  How  changed  the  thoughts 
of  men  since  Albert  Dttrer  witnessed  the 
grand  and  gay  procession  at  Antwerp,  in 
honor  of  the  .Virgin's  Assumption,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty vuine  years  before !  The  17th 
of  November,  1879,  was  ushered  in,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  a  burst  of  bell- 
ringing  all  over  London.  The  broadsheet 
thus  quaintly  describes  the  procession : 

^  About  Five  o'clock  in  the  Evening,  all 
things  being  in  readiness,  the  Solemn  Pro- 
cession began,  in  the  following  Order:  I. 
Marched  six  Whiflers  to  clear  the  way,  in 
Pioneers  Caps  and  Red  Waistcoats  (and  car- 
rying torches).  II.  A  Bellman  Ringing, 
who  with  a  Loud  and  Dolesom  Voice  cried 
all  the  way,  Bemember  Justuse  Godfrey,  III. 
A  Dead  Body  representiug  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey,  in  the  Habit  he  usually  wore,  the 
Cravat  wherewith  he  was  murdered  about 
his  Neck,  with  spots  of  Blood  on  his  Wrists, 
Shirt,  and  white  Gloves  that  were  on  his 
hands,  his  Face  pale  and  wan,  riding  on  a 
White  Horse,  and  one  of  his  Murderers  be- 
hind him  to  keep  him  from  falling,  repre- 
senting the  manner  how  he  was  carried  from 
Somerset -House  to  Primrose -Hill.  IV.  A 
Priest  in  a  Surplice,  with  a  Cope  Embroid- 
ered with  Dead  mens  Bones,  Skeletons, 
Skuls,  &c.  giving  pardons  very  freely  to 
those  who  would  murder  Protestants,  and 
proclaiming  it  Meritorious.  V.  A  Priest 
alone,  in  Black,  with  a  large  Silver  Cross. 
VI.  Four  Carmelite  Friers  in  White  and 
Black  Habits.  VII.  Four  Grey  Friars  in 
their  proper  Habits.  VIII.  Six  Jesuits  with 
Bloody  Daggers.  IX.  A  Consort  of  Wind- 
Musick,  oall'd  the  Waits.  X.  Four  Popish 
Bishops  in  Puiple  and  Lawn  Sleeves,  with 
Golden  Crosses  on  their  Breasts.    XI.  Four 


other  Popish  Bishops  in  their  Pontificalibus, 
with  Surplices,  Rich  Embroydered  Copes, 
and  Golden  Miters  on  their  Heads.  XH. 
Six  Cardinals  in  Scarlet  Robes  and  Red 
Caps.  XIIL  The  Popes  Chief  Physitian 
with  Jesnites  Powder  in  one  hand,  and  a 

in  the  other.    XIV.  Two  Priests  in 

Surplices,  with  two  Golden  Crosses.  Last- 
ly, the  Pope  in  a  Lofty  Glorious  Pageant, 
representing  a  Chair  of  State,  covered  with 
Scarlet,  the  Chair  richly  embroydered, 
fringed,  and  bedeckt  with  Golden  Balls  and 
Crosses ;  at  his  feet  a  Cushion  of  State,  two 
Boys  in  Surplices,  with  white  Silk  Banners 
and  Red  Crosses,  and  Bloody  Daggers  for 
Murdering  Heritical  Kings  and  Princes, 
painted  on  them,  with  an  Incense-pot  before 
them,  sate  on  each  side  censing  his  Holiness, 
who  was  arrayed  in  a  rich  Scarlet  Gown, 
Lined  through  with  Ermin,  and  adorned 
with  Gold  and  Silver  Lace,  on  his  Head  a 
Triple  Crown  of  Gold,  and  a  Glorious  Collar 
of  Gold  and  precious  stones,  St.  Peters  Keys, 
a  number  of  Beads,  Agnus  Dei's  and  other 
Catholick  Trumpery ;  at  his  Back  stood  his 
Holiness's  Privy  Councellor,  the  Devil,  fre- 
quently caressing,  hugging,  and  whispering, 
and  oft-times  instructing  hini  aloud,  to  de- 
stroy His  Mi^esty,  to  forge  a  Protestant 
Plot,  and  to  fire  the  City  again ;  to  which 
purpose  he  held  an  Infernal  Torch  in  his 
hand.  The  whole  Procession  was  attended 
with  150  Flambeaus  and  Torches  by  or- 
der ;  but  so  many  more  came  in  Voluntiers 
as  made  up  some  thousands.  Never  were 
the  Balconies,  Windows  and  Houses  more 
numerously  filled,  nor  the  Streets  closer 
throng'd  with  multitudes  of  People,  all  ex- 
pressing their  abhorrence  of  Popery  with 
continual  Shouts  and  Acclamations." 

With  slow  and  solemn  step  the  procession 
marched  to  Temple  Bar,  then  Just  rebuilt — 
a  vivid  reminder  of  the  great  fire — aud  there 
it  halted,  while  a  dialogue  in  verse  was 
sung  in  parts  by  ''one.  who  represented  the 
English  Cardinal  Howard,  and  one  the  peo- 
ple of  England."  We  can  imagine  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  crowd  would  come  thun- 
dering in  with  the  concluding  stanza : 

"Now  God  preserve  Great  Charles  o«r  Klsg, 
And  eke  aD  honeet  men ; 
And  Traytora  all  to  joattce  bring, 
Amen  1   Amen !   Amen  P 

Fire -works  succeeded  the  song,  after 
which  ''his  Holiness  was  decently  tumbled 
from  all  his  grandeur  into  the  impartial 
flames,"  while  the  people  gave  so  prodig- 
ious a  shout  that  it  was  heard  "  far  beyond 
Somerset  House,"  half  a  mile  distant.  For 
many  years  a  similar  pageant  was  given  in 
London  on  the  same  day. 

From  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
we  notice  a  change  in  the  subjects  treated 
by  caricaturists.  If  religion  continued  for 
a  time  to  be  the  principal  theme,  there  was 
more  variety  in  its  treatment.   Sects  became 
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more  diatinct;  the  Qaakera  aitm;  the  iti- 
vergence  between  tlie  doctrines  of  Luther 
aud  Calvin  was  more  nuirked,  and  gave  rise 
to  mnch  discnsaion ;  High-Churoh  and  Low- 
Church  renewed  their  endless  contest ;  the 
Baptiste  booome  an  important  denomina- 
tion ;  deism  began  to  be  the  whispered, 
and  became  eoon  the  Taunted,  faith  of  men 
of  the  world ;  even  the  voice  of  the  Jew 
was  occasionally  heard,  timiillj  askioK  for  a 
small  share  of  his  natural  righla.  It  is  in- 
terestinft  to  DOt«  In  the  popnlor  broadsheets 
and  satifical  pictnres  how  qnioklj  the  hn- 
man  mind  beijan  to  exert  its  powers  when 
an  overshadowing  and  immediate  feat  of 
pope  and  king  in  leagne  against  liberty  had 
been  removed  by  the  Sight  of  James  II.,  and 
the  happy  accession  of  William  III. 

Political  caricatnre  rapidly  assumed  prom- 
inence, thoagh  as  long  as  Lonis  XIV.  remain- 
ed on  the  throne  of  France  the  chief  aim  of 
politics  was  to  create  safegnaids  against 
the  possible  return  of  the  Catholic  Stuarts. 
The  QccoRsion  of  Qneen  Anne,  the  career  of 
Boliogbroke  and  Harley,  the  splendid  ex- 
ploits of  Marlborough,  the  early  conflicte  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  the  attempts  of  the  Pre- 
tenders, the  peacefnl  accession  of  Qeorge  I. 
— all  these  at«  exhibited  in  broadsheets  and 


satirical  prints  still  pre- 
served  in  more  than  one 
collection.  Louis  XIV., 
his  pomps  aud  his  van- 
ities, hia  miefortnnes 
and  hie  mistreasee,  for- 
nishedrabjects  forhmi- 
dnds  of  caricatures 
both  in  England  and 
Holland.  It  was  on  a 
Dutch  cBiicatuie  of 
1095  that  the  famous 
retort  of  the  Due  de 
L  Lnxeubonrg  occurs  to 
I  an  exclamation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The 
prince  impatiently  said, 
aftei-  a  defeat, "  Shall  I,- 
theu,  never  be  able  t« 
beat  that  hunchback  r 
Luxembourg  replied  to 
the  petvou  nporting 
this,  "  How  does  he 
know  that  my  back  is 
hanchedt  Hehasnev- 
erseenit."  Interspeiwd 
with  political  satilvs, 
we  observe  an  incress- 
ing  number  upon  social 
and  litAcary  subjects. 
The  trtnsactions  of 
learned  societies  were 
now  important  enoagh 
to  be  esricatured,  snd 
TO  •trrroM  **"*  public  was  enter- 

tained with  barlesqne 
diaconraee,  illngtrsted, 
upon  "The  Invention  of  Samplers,"  "The 
Migration    of   Crickoos,"    "Tbe    Ennnch's 
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Child,"  "  A  Dew  Method  of  teaching  learned 
Men  bow  to  write  Unintelligibl;."  There 
nai  an  easay,  also,  "proviDg  by  ai^nments 
philoBophical  that  Hillera,  tbongh  falsely  so 
reppted,  yet  in  lealit;  are  not  AievM,  with 
an  intervening  argument  that  Taylors  Uke- 
wiae  are  not  so." 

A  strange  episode  in  the  conflict  between 
Whig  and  Tory  was  the  career  of  Bochevei- 
ell,  a  clergyman  who  preached  snch  extreme 
doctrinea  oonoerning  royal  and  ecclesiastic- 
al prerogative  that  he  was  formally  cen- 
sured by  a  Whig  Parliament,  and  thns  lifted 
into  a  prepoeterons  importance.  During  his 
trinmphal  tour,  which  Dr.  Johnson  remem- 
bered aa  one  of  the  events  of  his  earliest 
childhood,  he  was  escorted  by  voluntary 
guards  that  numbered  from  one  thousand 
t«  four  thousand  monnted  men,  wearing  the 
Tory  badges  of  white  knots  edged  with  gold, 
and  in  their  bats  three  leaves  of  gilt  laurel. 
The  picture  opposite  of  the  Quaker  meeting 
reflects  npoa  the  alliance  alleged  to  exist  be- 
tween the  high  Tories  and  the  Quakers,  both 
having  an  interest  in  the  removal  of  dlsabil- 
itie8,.and  hence  making  common  canse.  A 
curions  relic  of  this  brief  delirium  is  a  par- 
agraph in  the  Gna  Slrmt  Journal  of  1736, 
nbich  records  the  death  of  Dame  Box,  a 
woman  so  zealous  for  tbe  Cbnrch  that  when 
Socheverell  was  relieved  of  censare 
clothed  herself  in  white,  kept  the  clothes 
all  her  life,  and  was  bnried  in  them.  As 
long  as  Dr.  Sacheverell  lived  she  went 
London  once  a  year,  and  carried  a  present  of 
a  dozen  larks  to  that  "  high-flying  priest." 

The  flight  of  the  Huguenots  from  France, 
in  1665  and  1686,  enriched  Holland,  England, 
and  tbH  American  colonies  with  the  itite  of 
the  French  people.  Hollnnd  being  nei 
to  France,  and  honored  above  all  lands  for 
nearly  a  century  as  the  refuge  of  people  per- 
secuted for  opinions'  sake,  received  at  first 
the  greatest  number,  especially  of  tbe  class 


wbocoald  live  by  intellectual  parsuits.  The 
rarest  of  all  rarities  in  tbe  way  of  carica- 
ture, "  the  diamond  of  the  pictorial  libraiy," 
is  a  series  of  burlesque  portraits,  produced 
In  Holland  in  1686,  of  the  twenty-four  per- 
sons most  guilty  of  procuring  the  revoca- 
tion of  tbe  wise  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  which 
secured  to  French  Protestants  tbe  right  to 
practice  their  religion.  Tbe  work  was  enti- 
tled La  Proceuio*  Monaeale  eonduilt  par  Zoait 
XI V.  pour  Ja  Cemrtniim  da  Frotaiamt  de  Mm 
Bogaame.  The  king,  accordingly,  leads  tbe 
way,  his  fkce  a  Snn  in  a  monk's  cowl,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  adoption  of  the  sun  as  a  device. 
Madame  De  Maintenon,  his  married  mis- 
tress, hideously  caricatured,  follows.  Pire 
la  Chaise,  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  near  the 
court  who  were  reputed  to  have  urged  on 
the  ignorant  old  king  to  this  superlative  fol- 
ly, bad  their  place  in  the  procession.  Sev- 
eral of  the  faces  are  executed  with  a  free- 
dom and  power  not  common  in  an;  age,  but 
at  that  period  only  poesible  to  a  French 
hand.     Two  or  three  specimens  ore  given 

Louis  Xrv.,  aa  the  OBrieatnre  collections 
■lone  wonld  suffice  to  show,  was  tbe  con- 
spicuous man  of  that  painful  period.  The 
caricaturists  avenged  hnman  nature.  Xo 
man  of  the  time  called  forth  so  many  ef- 
forts of  tbe  satiric  pencil,  nor  was  there 
ever  a  person  better  adapted  to  tbe  sat- 
irist's purpose,  for  he  furnished  precisely 
those  contrasts  which  satit«  can  exhibit 
moat  effectively.  He  stood  five  feet  two  in 
his  stockings,  but  his  iboe-moker  put  four 
inches  of  leather  under  his  heels,  and  his 
wig-maker  six  inches  of  other  people's  hail 
upon  his  head,  which  gave  him  an  imposiug 
altitude  of  six  feet.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  prosperous  enough  to  give  some 
slight  excuse  for  the  most  richly  developed 
nee  seen  in  the  world  since  Xerxes 
tbe  Hellespont,  but  the  last  third  of 
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his  reign  was  A  oollapH  that  could  easilj- 
be  made  to  BMtn  lodicrons.  There  were 
very  obvious  oontnuta  in  those  jean  be- 
tween the  (rpleDdon  of  his  barborio  coart 
and  the  disgraceful  defeats  of  his  srmiw, 
between  the  opinion  he  cberiihed  of  him- 
self Bnd.  the  contempt  in  which  he  was 
held  abroad,  between  the  adulations  of  hin 
conrtiara  and  the  eieoratiouB  of  Pranoe, 
between  the  cigoroasly  enforced  mnas-at- 
t«nding  of  the  court  and  the  dissoIatensM 
of  manners  that  prevailed. 

The  ooricatorists  of  Iiondon  tmd  Amster- 
dam mode  the  most  of  these  points.  Every 
town  that  he  lost,  every  victory  that  Marl- 
boTongh  won,  gave  them  an  opportouitj 
which  they  improved.  We  have  him  aa  a 
huge  yellow  Sun,  each  i&y  of  which  bears 
an  iuacriptiou  referring  to  some  defeat,  folly, 
or  shame.  We  have  him  as  a  Jay,  covered 
with  stolen  plumage,  which  his  enemies  are 
plncking  from  him,  each  feather  Inscribed 
w4th  the  name  of  a  lost  city  or  fortress. 
We  have  him  aa  the  Crier  of  VersoUles, 
orytng  the  ships  ImI  in  the  battle  of  La 
Hogne,  and  offering  rewards  for  their  recov- 
ery. He  Agnres  aa  the  Gallic  cook  flying  be- 
fore that  wise  victorious  fox  of  England, 
William  III.,  and  aa  a  pompous  dmmmer 
leading  his  army,  and  attended  by  his  ladles 
and  conrtten.  He  is  an  old  French  Apollo 
driving  the  sun,  in  wig  and  spectacles.  He 
is  a  tiger  on  trial  before  the  other  beasts  for 
his  cruel  depredations.  He  is  shorn  and  fool- 
ed by  Maintenon ;  he  is  bridled  by  Qneen 
Anne.  He  is  shown  drinking  a  goblet  of  hu- 
man blood.  We  see  him  in  the  stocks  with 
bis  confederate,  the  Pope,  and  the   devil 


standing  behind,  knocking  their  heads  to- 
gether. He  is  a  sick  man  vomiting  up  towns. 
He  is  a  sawyer,  who,  with  the  help  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  saws  the  globe  in  two,  Hain- 
tenon  sitting  aloft  a«sistlng  the  severance. 
As  long  DH  he  lived  the  oaricsturists  contin- 
ued to  assail  him ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1715, 
he  left  behind  him  a  France  so  demoniliEed 
and  impoverished  that  he  still  kept  the  >at- 
irisls  busy. 

Even  In  our  own  time  Louis  XIV.  has 
snggwt«d  one  of  the  beat  caricatnrea  ever 
drawn,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  on  eiplan- 
atory  essay  almost  nni^ne  among  prose  sat- 
ires for  hitter  wit  and  blasting  tnth.  The 
same  hand  wielded  both  the  pen  and  the 
pencil,  and  it  was  the  wonderfiil  hand  of 
Thackeray.  "  Yon  see  at  once,"  he  says,  in 
explanation  of  the  picture,  "  that  majesty  ia 
made  nnt  of  the  wig,  the  high-heeled  shoes, 

and  cloak,  all  Jlaut-d^H»  bespangled 

Thna  do  barbeis  and  cobblers  make  the  goda 
that  we  worship." 

UNDEB  THE  STABS. 
0  Nionr.  look  down  throagfa  cloud  nnd  stsr 

Upon  our  fret  iind  pnin  '. 
Bid  nil  the  drenmn  that  Dny  denies 

Bloom  into  fHith  ORsln ! 
In  tender  chsdw  of  shBdow  come 
And  lake  EiirtK's  weary  children  Imme! 

Sweet  tcHcher,  wiwr  Ihsn  tha  srhootv, 

Tliv  (pcechledii  lessons  bring ; 
The  rshel  fowl,  the  nching  henit. 

The  Rill  like  broken  wing. 
Mnke  reiidr  for  n  stiller  night, 
And  for  n  dearer  Morning  IJghtl 
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fervently  ej  aculated, "  God  speed  them  both !" 
and  went  on  his  dreary  way  to  a  country 
where  he  knew  that  life  was  cheaply  held ; 
for  on  proposing  to  insure  bis  own  at  a  first- 
rate  office,  it  bad  been  courteously  declined, 
**  the  risks  in  Mexico  at  the  present  crisis, 
and  under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  being 
so  manifold."  Nevertheless  the  seductive 
secretary  hoped  they  should  see  him  back 
safe  and  sound,  and  that  he  would  wish  to 
renew  his  proposition  after  having  evaded 
the  dangers  of  war  in  such  a  savage  and 
unhealthy  rogion. 

It  was  the  trifiing  episode  of  his  conver- 
sation with  Martin  which  induced  him  so 
suddenly  to  accept  this  engagement,  and  to 
maintain  for  so  long  an  unbroken  silence 
with  his  friends  in  Pedlington.  He  honest- 
ly wished  Janet  to  be  free  to  make  and  re- 
tain her  own  choice,  and  feared  that  any 
thing  approaching  to  an  advance  on  his 
part,  now  that  he  was  free,  would  seem  like 
claiming  her  on  the  score  of  his  generosity 
and  of  the  previous  love  passage  between 
them. 

But  when  the  stormy  year  of  his  cam- 
paigning was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  wrote 
to  Frank  from  Mexico,  announcing  his  re- 
turn by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  and  New  York, 
and  casually  remarking  that  he  supposed  he 
should  have  to  congratulate  Janet  and  Mar- 
tin on  his  arrival.  The  letter  in  his  hand 
was  a  brief  answer  from  Frank,  received 
through  his  agents  in  New  York,  saying  how 
glad  they  all  had  been  to  see  his  handwriting 
again,  how  much  more  glad  they  would  be 
to  see  his  face,  and  expressing  astonishment 
that  he  had  not  written  before  leaving  En- 
gland, or  for  so  many  months  since.  As  to 
the  bit  of  badinage  about  Martin  and  Janet 
(Frank  said),  of  course  she  could  not  help 
poor  Martin's  persistent  folly.  But  they  aU 
liked  him  well  enough,  and  thought  he  was 
really  enamored  of  some  poetical  ideal,  and 
had  chosen  Janet  to  impersonate  this.  Alas  t 
how  often  is  this  indeed  the  case!  Frank 
proceeded  to  say  that  ever  since  Lyte's  ar- 
ticles had  appeared  in  the BevieWf  that 

periodical  had  entirely  supplanted  the  Ox- 
ford Chronicle,  and  the  whole  family  had 
grown  quite  learned  in  the  geography  and 
current  military  and  political  history  of 
"The  Latin  Empire.''  Then  in  a  postscript 
Frank  added :  "  The  sooner  you  turn  up,  my 
dear  fellow,  the  better.  A  certain  person, 
who  has  now  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
is  becoming  rather  more  cracked  than  dis- 
creet ;  and  I  really  don't  know  what  may 
not  happen  if  the  state  of  susx>enBe  is  pro- 
tracted. She  says  now  that  she  knows  you 
won't  come  home,  but  will  stay  in  New 
York.  I  wonder  whether  you  will  have 
stumbled  across  your  old  enemy  George 
Baily  at  New  York.  Probably  not.  But  it 
seems  he  has  fallen  upon  his  legs  in  the 
iTnited  States ;  and  though  he  is  a  degraded 


man  now,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  scraped  together  and  returned 
the  £500  put  by  for  Hubert,  of  which  he 
had  (to  the  best  of  our  belief)  defrauded  the 
governor.  He  has  had  the  impudence  to 
write  to  Blanche  and  ask  her  to  join  him 
out  there.  We  all  oppose  the  idea;  but 
there  is  no  knowing  what  a  woman  may  not 
do  in  such  a  case.  I  suppose  you  do  not 
know  that  Nelly  is  to  be  married  to  Fuller 
on  the  1st  of  February,  and  that  they  sail 
for  Canada  about  a  week  after  the  wedding." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  while 
the  paragraph  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
which  repudiated  any  idea  of  Martin's  suc- 
cess would  by  itself  have  been  a  source  of 
delight  to  our  returning  exile,  that  passage 
in  the  postteript  alarmed  and  agitated  him. 
Why  was  not  Frank  more  explicit  f  What 
could  he  meanf  One  thing  was  evident 
now  beyond  a  doubt.  Janet  had  been  con- 
stant to  him,  even  under  the  cruel  blow  of 
his  departure  without  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment spoken  or  written,  after  she  had  heard 
of  his  freedom.  But  now,  at  length,  Frank 
feared  something  from  the  protraction  of 
her  8usx>ense.  He  was  not  a  man  to  speak 
prematurely.  What  was  it  that  he  feared  t 
Was  she,  in  anger  or  despair,  about  to  throw 
herself  away  upon  some  man  whom  she  did 
not  love  f  Or  was  her  health  giving  way 
under  the  strain  f 

Well  Lyte  remembered  that  two  or  three 
years  previously  Frank  had  hinted  that  this 
passion  was  **  consuming  her."  It  was  dur- 
ing the  short  conversation  which  arose  be- 
tween them  apropos  of  the  bottle  of  perfume. 
But  in  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed 
since  then  he  had  persistently  tried  to  starve 
out  that  regard  of  hers,  not  anticipating  his 
own  freedom,  and  since  knowing  of  his  own 
release  had  pursued  his  former  plan  in  order 
to  leave  her  froe.  But  now  it  appeared  that 
she  had  never  wavered,  and  was  suffering 
past  endurance  f^m  his  seeming  inconstan- 
cy. Oh,  if  she  could  only  read  his  true  heart, 
and  see  how  she  was  cherished  there !  Sure- 
ly, Bedford  Lyte  insisted  to  himself,  as  some 
millions  of  lovers  have  done  before,  no  wom- 
an was  ever  so  singly  and  purely  worshiped 
as  she  had  been  in  that  secret  shrine.  Nor 
was  he  very  far  wrong.  The  man  had  loved 
the  girl  with  more  devotion  than  many  girls 
have  lavished  upon  them  in  this  degenerate 
age.  He  had  proved  it,  too ;  though  after  a 
fashion  little  likely  to  have  yielded  her  much 
comfort  hitherto. 

Should  he  find  her  thin  and  wasted,  with 
her  beauty  half  gone,  her  radiance  dimmed! 
Almost  he  hoped  it  might  be  so,  that  he 
might  prove  how  far  above  such  mortal 
chances  was  his  mature  love  for  her.  He 
thought  of  Osseo,  and  Owenee  the  faithfhl, 
and  declared  solemnly  to  himself  that, if  his 
Janet  had  become  "wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly," 
as  did  Owenee,  he  would  still  be  tme,  as 
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Oaaeo  was;  and  donbtless  he  would  have 
been  so.  There  are  some  men  who  can  only 
love  once,  though  as  boys  they  might  have 
slipped,  as  Ly  te  had  done.  Yet  had  he  pos- 
sessed twelve  millions  of  gold  doubloons 
instead  of  £1200  (to  which  sum  his  little 
savings  amounted),  he  would  have  given 
every  fraction  of  it,  without  a  murmur,  to 
save  her  beauty — so  far  in  his  eyes  was  it 
beyond  every  source  of  actual  or  possible 
delight  which  he  had  ever  known. 

As  he  fumed  and  fretted,  the  sea  rose 
higher,  and  the  wind  raged  more  fiercely  in 
fitful  and  sudden  gusts.  Every  half  hour 
the  mate  had  been  shortening  sail  during 
the  last  watch.  It  was  now  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  blowing  a  strong  gale. 
The  ship,  no  longer  steady  and  upright,  at 
times  careened  over  to  leeward,  then  right- 
ing again  with  a  heavy  lurch,  appeared  to 
suffer  a  strain  through  her  whole  body,  as 
though  the  knees  and  Joists  were  parting 
company,  and  the  ocean  about  to  pour  in 
and  ingulf  them. 

As  eight  bells  struck,  the  mate  thundered 
at  the  captain's  door.  That  mariner  eigoy- 
ed  profound  slumbers  under  the  most  agi- 
tating circumstances,  and  had  already  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Ly  te  that  he  could  sleep  ''  till 
the  crack  of  doom,"  if  he  only  once  got 
''soundly  off  in  a  gale  of  wind." 

Being  aware  of  this  idiosyncrasy  on  the 
part  of  his  commander,  Bir.  Jones  (a  small 
but  sturdy  mariner)  pounded  away,  regard- 
less alike  of  knuckles  and  panels. 

''What  nowf  roared  tiie  captain  from 
within. 

"  Blowin'  a  gale,  Sir,"  bellowed  the  officer. 

"  Have  you  made  her  snug  f '  ( from  within ). 

"Ay,  ay,  Sir." 

"How's  her  head?" 

"  East-node-east"  (in  Mr.  Jones's  stento- 
rian conventional). 

"  How's  the  wind  f '  (from  within). 

"No-ode"  (still  more  stentorian  and  con- 
ventional). 

"Then  let  it  blow  I"  (from  within). 

This  dialogue,  rude,  and  almost  horrible 
as  it  may  seem,  in  the  face  of  danger  imx>end- 
ing  over  the  lives  of  so  many  persons  who 
were  innocent  of  the  craft  and  avarice  which 
had  actuated  the  owners,  rather  inspired  the 
passenger  with  confidence  in  the  captain. 
Evidently,  even  when  half  drunk  and  half 
asleep,  he  could  follow  up  an  idea  through 
its  legitimate  stages,  and  form  a  conclusion 
which,  though  rash,  was  based  upon  the  sat- 
isfactory evolution  of  that  idea. 

But  Mr.  Jones  was  equally  worthy  of  re- 
spect, and,  moreover,  was  sober.  After  a 
pause,  during  which  the  plunging  and  lurch- 
ing of  the  ship  indicated  great  difficulty  In 
steering  her  on  the  present  course,  he  again 
thundered  at  the  captain's  door. 

"What  now-ow-owf  roared  the  angry 
commander. 


"  Blowin'  terrible  hard.  Sir,"  bellowed  the 
mate. 

"  So  it  was  last  time  you  came  kickin'  up 
a  row  here,"  retorted  the  captain,  who  sup- 
posed he  had  been  asleep  for  a  whole  watch 
(four  hours)  since  the  last  disturbance. 
"  How's  her  iiead  f"  he  continued,  yawning 
terribly. 

"  East-node-east,"  as  before. 

"  How's  the  wind  f" 

"  Xo-o-ode !"  louder  than  Boreas  itself. 

"  Then  let  it  blow,  and— et  cietera,"  dim- 
ly audible. 

"We'd  better  heave  her  to,  Sir,"  roared 
Mr.  Jones. 

At  this  outrageous  breach  of  discipline, 
Captain  M'Leod,  looking  like  the  pictures 
of  sanguinary  buccaneers  in  boys'  books, 
with  a  fiery  visage  surrounded  with  fierce 
black  hair,  with  glaring  eyes  and  glistening 
teeth,  appeared  suddenly  at  his  door  in  a 
white  guernsey  and  woolen  drawers. 

"  Pray  who  commands  this  ship.  Sir  f "  ho 
inquired,  gravely. 

"  Why,  you  do.  Sir,"  replied  the  mate,  un- 
covering. 

"And  you've  made  her  snug,  using  your 
own  Judgment,  Mr.  Jones  f  and  you  tell  me 
the  wind  is  north,  and  the  ship  steering  her 
course  f    That  is  so,  is  it  not  f ' 

"  That's  so,  Sir.9 

"Then  let  the  ship  continue  on  her  course ; 
and  tell  the  officer  of  the  watch,  if  any  thing 
is  carried  away,  to  clap  it  on  again." 

Before  Mr.  Jones  had  securely  fastened  on 
his  sou'wester  again,  a  snort  like  the  battle- 
cry  of  a  wild  boar,  from  the  recesses  of  the 
stem  cabin,  announced  that  Captain  M'Leod, 
of  the  AdriatiCf  was  again  in  the  embrace  of 
the  drowsy  god.  Then  Lyte  heard  the  dis- 
comfited mate  growling  like  a  grizzly  bear, 
and  blundering  up  the  steps  which  led  from 
the  cuddy  to  the  poop  deck,  and,  when  he 
got  there,  uniting  with  the  second  mate 
(whose  watch  it  was)  in  new  orders  for  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  saiL  Not  being  able 
to  sleep,  Lyte  went  up  also.  The  night 
seemed  to  be  pitch-dark,  and  by  the  myste- 
rious light  of  the  binnacle  lamp  the  men  at 
the  wheel  looked  like  two  Brobdinguagians. 
Presently  the  mato  came  aft,  and  stooped 
over  the  binnacle  to  see  the  compass.  He 
looked  like  Magog,  and  the  other  two  like 
Og  and  Gk>g.  The  wind  yelled  and  shrieked 
through  the  rigging.  The  cries  of  the  men 
taking  up  a  third  reef  in  the  maintop-sail 
sounded  like  the  inarticulate  howling  of  lost 
spirits  sent  to  wander  on  the  trackless  deep. 
Eveiy  now  and  then,  as  the  ship  surged  up 
the  side  of  a  soaring  wave,  or  plunged  into 
some  tremendous  ocean  hollow,  a  white 
gleam  of  surf  skimmed  up  or  down  the 
heaving  mass,  merely  serving  to  make  the 
darkness  visible;  and  when  the  passenger 
struggled  and  grappled  his  way  to  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  poop,  he  could  distinguish, 
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partly  by  sight  and  partly  by  sonnd,  and  the 
hage  vibrations  of  the  ship,  that  tiie  crest 
of  every  wave,  itself  an  immense  body  of 
water,  was  curling  over  the  weather  bul- 
warky  and  seething  to  and  fro  on  the  main- 
deck,  always  being  replenished  by  another 
before  it  could  escape  at  the  lee  scuppers. 
After  a  while,  a  rift  in  the  clouds  allowing 
a  faint  glimmer  of  starlight  to  appear,  Lyte 
saw  the  sailors  gliding  mysteriously,  like 
hobgoblins,  down  the  main  rigging,  and  ap- 
parently dropping  recklessly  into  the  turbid 
pool  on  deck.  But  really  no  human  being 
unaided  could  have  got  through  it,  and  ropes 
were  strained  along  from  poop  to  forecastle, 
by  which  the  descent  and  transit  either  way 
were  made. 

Finding  after  a  while  that  the  officer  of 
the  watch  was  clutching  hold  of  something 
and  hanging  on  beside  him,  Lyte  shouted 
at  him,  ''Rough-and-tumble  kind  of  work 
this.'"  which  intellectual  remark  he  had  to 
beUow  at  the  top  of  his  voice  about  half  a 
dozen  times,  the  officer  seeming  most  anx- 
ious to  hear  it,  but  unable  to  do  so  at  first 
on  account  of  the  whizzing  and  roaring  of 
wind  and  waves,  and  the  manifold  noises 
of  a  ship  straining  in  distress. 

''  We  shall  ketch  it — afore  long,''  was  the 
cheerful  reply,  which  the  passenger  caught 
at  once,  either  from  the  seaman's  more  Judi- 
cious selection  of  time  or  of  his  words.  Aft- 
er which  encouragement,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life,  Mr.  Lyte  regained  the  com- 
panion ladder,  and  blundered  back  to  his 
little  cabin,  where  he  found  Tonmiy  still 
balancing  himself  on  one  leg,  and  with  his 
head  still  tucked  under  his  wing,  as  if  the 
ship  were  upright  and  motionless  in  a  har- 
bor of  refuge. 

This  sort  of  thing  continued  not  only 
without  abatement,  but  rather  getting 
worse  and  worse,  during  the  morning  watch 
and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  the  stand- 
ing rigging  and  the  bulwarks  creaking  and 
grinding  in  a  most  detestable  regularity  of 
dissonance  as  the  vessel  scudded  and  lurch- 
ed through  a  heavy  cross-sea.  The  main- 
deck  was  constantly  afloat,  and  though  as 
yet  happily  the  cuddy  and  state-rooms  (in 
the  poop)  were  high  and  dry,  it  is  scarcely 
pleasant  to  be  in  mid-Atlantic,  in  the  howl- 
ing month  of  February,  on  board  of  a  ship 
whose  decks  and  bulwarks  form  a  tank 
which  holds  a  gurgling,  seething  pool,  ever 
changing  its  course,  rushing  to  and  fro, 
hither  and  thither,  with  the  pitching  and 
rolling  of  the  ship,  and  dashing  with  mimic 
fury  of  the  war  without  against  every  ob- 
stacle which  opposes  its  movements.  Bed- 
ford's bones  ached  worse  than  they  did 
after  rowing  either  of  his  two  university 
races,  or  after  running  his  victorious  two- 
mile  race  against  the  champions  of  Cam- 
bridge, London,  Dublin,  and  Durham,  in 
which  he  gained  for  himself  and  his  college 
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undying  renown.  Why,  it  was  publicly 
stated,  after  due  reference  to  BelVa  Life  and 
The  Fieidf  that  the  time  in  which  Lyte  ac- 
complished the  two  mUes  was  fully  one-fifth 
of  a  second  less  than  in  any  race  on  record  I 
The  Durham  man  was  beaten  by  one  sec- 
ond and  a  fifth;  the  London  man  by  one 
and  two-fifths;  the  others  were  nowhere. 
So  terrific  had  the  pace  been  from  start  to 
finish  that  all  the  quidnuncs  present  an- 
ticipated a  breakdown  on  the  part  of  Lyte. 

Now  the  hero's  running  days  seemed  to 
have  run  themselves  out.  Browbeaten  and 
dejected  in  aspect,  after  two  or  three  hope- 
less and  helpless  scrambles  and  tumblings 
on  to  the  po^p  and  down  again,  he  sat  hum- 
bly over  a  novel  at  the  cuddy  table,  having 
coaxed  the  steward  for  a  gravitating  lamp, 
grasping  the  rack  with  tenacious  digits,  en- 
twining his  noble  legs  in  the  lashings  under- 
neath, and  barely  managing  to  hold  his  own, 
BO  fickle  is  human  glory  I 

Captain  M'Leod  had  been  restored  to  a 
sense  of  duty  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  officer  of  the  ensuing  watch 
again  politely  suggested  heaving  to.  She 
was  too  deep  in  the  iroorter,  he  said,  being 
from  Somersetshire.  She  did  lurch  terrible, 
and  the  mastisses  wer'  in  danger,  he  added. 

''  Then  let  her  go  off  two  i>oints,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald," roared  the  resolute  captain.  ''  Give 
her  the  foresail  (with  a  reef  in  it),  and  then 
let  her  rip!  Now  remember,  Mr.  Crays — 
you  and  your  men — ^her  course  is  due  east." 

Mr.  Crays,  in  a  roar  like  a  savage  bear, 
responded,  "Ay,  ay,  Sir  I" 

"And  you,  Mr. Fitz,  if  she  carries  any 
thing  away,  you  clap  it  on  again.  And  if 
the  wind  shifts  (which  it  won't),  let  me 
know."  And  down  the  mariner  stumbled,  be- 
stowing upon  his  sore  and  studious  guest  at 
the  cuddy  table  a  sounding  smack  between 
the  shoulder-blades,  inviting  him  to  "  keep 
up  his  pecker,"  and,  to  Bedford's  delight 
(somewhat  tempered  with  apprehension), 
announcing  his  determination  to  "  let  her 
rip,"  {.  0.,  to  proceed  on  her  course  at  all 
hazards,  when  more  prudent  navigators 
would  heave  to. 

The  gale  was  now  blowing  steadily  frt>m 
the  northwest,  and  the  vessel  being  steered 
due  east,  went  more  freely  with  the  wind 
on  her  quarter.  She  was  running  under 
treble- reefed  foretop  and  maintop  sails,  a 
reefed  foresail,  and  a  foretop-mast  stay-saiL 
At  intervals  of  two  hours,  and  sometimes  less, 
Captain  M'Leod  appeared  on  the  poop,  with 
a  countenance  like  "  furious  Goth"  or  "  fiery 
Hun,"  stared  savagely  at  the  elements,  at 
the  two  unfortunates  who  were  steering 
the  stubborn  ship,  and  at  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  after  which  silent  protest  against 
nature  and  art  he  would  disapx>ear.  "  Stick- 
ing to  your  seat  like  grim  death,  eh,  Bir. 
LyteT"  he  would  say,  while* passing  that 
unhappy  individual  at  the  cuddy  table.    At 
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last  he  dragged  Lyte  into  his  stem  cabin,  and 
fed  him  on  Bologna  sansage,  Bonrbon  whis- 
ky, and  Angostura  bitters.  Cooked  meals 
were  out  of  the  question.  The  cook's  gal- 
ley was  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a  whirl- 
pool, and  that  sable  functionary  himself 
enjoying  sweet  sleep  and  balmy  oblivion  in 
the  regions  below.  Nevertheless  the  stew- 
ard promised  Mr.  Lyte  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
evening,  if  he  could  "  only  get  a  bit  of  fire 
in  the  cuddy  stove."  Alas  I  they  knew  not 
what  the  evening  would  bring  forth. 

The  afternoon  brought  forth  not  more, 
perhaps,  than  was  dimly  foreboded,  but  cer- 
tainly more  than  was  distinctly  foreseen.  At 
2  P.M.,  while  his  guest  was,  at  the  captain's 
request,  "  pitching  into"  a  Bologna  sausage, 
and  the  good  ship  AdriaUo  was  pitching 
into  the  waves  with  an  apparent  intention 
of  never  coming  out  again,  a  tremendous 
bang  and  a  snuuh  were  distinctly  audible  in 
the  stem  cabin,  though  the  wind  was  car- 
rying sounds  forward. 

''Hullo!"  observed  Lyte,  pausing  with 
sausage  in  air. 

Bang  !  Smash  !  For  a  few  moments  the 
two  reports  seemed  to  hush  all  the  previous 
grinding,  grating,  creaking,  and  groaning 
of  casks,  barrels,  ropes,  and  timbers  which 
proclaimed  the  general  distress. 

''  There  they  go !"  rejoined  M'Leod,  in  a 
sort  of  oracular  response  to  Lyte's  "  Hullo !" 

Presently  a  large  amphibious  boatswain, 
clad  in  yellow  tarpaulin,  and  dripping  with 
Atlantic  brine,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

Grinning  hideously,  he  blurts  out,  ''Fo'esl 
carried  away.  Sir." 

*'  And  f "  the  captain  inquired,  being  fully 
aware  that  as  yet  only  the  hang  was  account- 
ed for. 

''  And  main-deck  swept  clean  as  a  whis- 
tle. Cook's  galley,  bulwarks,  water  casks, 
barrel,  spare  spars,  and  all,  clean  gone  t" 

"  Pipe  all  hands  to  grog,  aft,  inmiediately. 
Tell  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  set  the  main  try-sail, 
and  then  set  to  work  and  bend  a  new  storm 
foresail." 

"Ay,  ay.  Sir;"  and  away  went  the  am- 
phibious one. 

Lyte  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  ask  no 
further  questions.  And  though  M'Leod 
when  drinking  freely  was  not  usually  com- 
municative, yet  being  touched  by  this  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  his  guest,  he  spoke 
out.  ''  It  must  be  one  of  two  things,"  he  said : 
"  we  must  keep  on  moving  pretty  fast,  and 
take  care  noi  to  get  pooped,  or  we  must  heave 
to.  If  I  heave  to,  the  ship  won't  ride.  She's 
too  deep,  as  Mr.  Green  says.  I  doubt  if  we 
could  keep  her  up  to  the  wind." 

''What  is  being  pooped f"  asked  the 
landsman,  innocently. 

"  If  they  don't  get  that  try-sail  set,  and 
bend  another  foresail,  youll  see  before  long. 
On'y  then  youll  never  be  able  to  tell  the 
tale.    You  see,  we're  pretty  nearly  running 


before  the  wind.  If  one  of  these  big  rollen 
comes  along  faster  than  we  keep  moving,  it 
smashes  in  our  poop,  and  down  we  go  stem 
foremost." 

At  this  Juncture  the  howling  of  the  brave 
fellows  was  heard  in  midship.  They  had 
swallowed  their  rum,  and  were  setting  the 
try-sail — ^a  service  of  danger,  now  that  the 
main-deck  was  swept  clear  of  her  bulwarks, 
and  was  open  to  the  fury  of  every  roUei 
through  the  stunmit  of  which  they  rushed, 
and  whose  foaming  crest  closed  in  upon 
them,  as  if  it  were  claiming  them  for  its 
own. 

Among  brave  men  in  danger  a  sort  of 
freemasonry  exists,  as  undoubtedly  is  the 
case  also  among  cowards.  M'Leod  had 
strongly  taken  to  his  new  ally,  and  had  per- 
suaded him  to  light  his  trusty  old  pipe  and 
smoke  it  in  his  own  sacred  cabin. 

At  3.45  P.M.  another  crash,  loud  though 
distant,  was  heard. 

"The  foretop-mast,  by !"  exclaimed 

the  captain,  now  spriijging  to  his  feet  and 
hurrying  up  on  deck.  Lyte  followed  at 
once.  This  was  a  twofold  disaster,  the 
foretop-sail  and  foretop-mast  stay-sail  both 
coming  down  together,  depriving  the  ship 
of  all  sail  forward,  and  encumbering  her 
with  the  wreck.  Of  course  it  had  been  im- 
possible in  this  stress  of  weather  to  bend  a 
new  foresail  since  the  former  one  was  car- 
ried away,  so  that  now  the  ship  was  sond« 
ding  under  only  the  reefed  maintop -sail 
and  the  main  try-sail,  and  it  was  almost  as 
difficult  to  keep  her  before  the  wind  as  to 
heave  her  to. 

All  hands  were  immediately  summoned, 
and  the  wreck  cleared  away  as  rapidly  as 
possible  under  the  circum8tance&  Lyte, 
seeing  a  service  toward  in  which  he  could 
be  of  use,  scrambled  down  for  his  bowie- 
knife,  went  along  the  ropes  to  the  fore  rig^ 
ging,  and  there  worked  manfully  at  cutting 
away  the  wreck,  though  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  washed  overboard  more  than 
once,  and  only  owed  his  life  to  his  own  agil- 
ity and  tenacity  of  grasp. 

No  sooner  was  all  the  topmast  rigging 
cleared  away  than  the  forestay-sail  was  set, 
and  incredible  exertions  were  made  by  all 
hands  to  bend  a  new  foresail.  The  moon 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  though  the  ship  was 
terribly  knocked  about  and  the  steering  ap- 
paratus much  strained  in  the  mean  while, 
they  had  the  new  foresail  set  before  mid- 
night. Then  the  captain,  at  urgent  request 
of  the  officers  (for  which  Mr.  Lyte  silent- 
ly cursed  them),  hove  the  ship  to,  and  turn- 
ed in. 

By  some  obscure  mental  process  It  was 
evident  to  Lyte  that  whereas  officers  and 
men  all  liked  their  captain,  all  equally  dis- 
trusted him.  The  overlading  of  the  ves- 
sel, in  which  M'Leod  had  no  ooncem,  was 
nowacknowledgedon  all  hands;  and  though 
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Lyte  saw  that  the  man  axM>n  whom  now 
chiefly  all  their  lives  depended  was  a  drunk- 
ard, he  also  saw  that  there  was  a  vast  re- 
serve of  energy  about  him,  drunk  or  sober, 
and  that  he  was  capable  of  judicious  and 
energetic  action  if  this  could  be  called 
into  operation  at  the  right  moment.  Put- 
ting together  M'Leod's  age  (about  fifty), 
his  robust  health;  his  position,  and  reputa- 
tion, it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  habitu- 
ally have  indulged  too  fineely  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  ship.  In  all  probability  the  over- 
lading  of  the  vessel  had  preyed  upon  his 
mind  in  the  present  instance,  and  co-oper- 
ated with  other  causes  of  anxiety,  to  which 
he  had  already  alluded  in  conversation  with 
his  guest,  to  cause  the  present  most  inop- 
portune outbreak.  Consoling  himself  as 
well  as  he  could  in  this  way,  and  with  the 
reflection  that  the  officers  were  able  and 
willing,  Lyte  once  more  '' turned  in,''  and 
while  doing  so  stroked  and  coaxed  his 
drowsy  little  bird,  which  opened  one  eye 
and  peeped  at  him  curiously ;  for  he  was 
weighed  upon  with  a  kind  of  apprehension 
that  this  would  be  their  last  greeting.  The 
small  bird  manifested  a  power  of  sleeping, 
and  a  dexterity  in  poising  himself  on  one 
leg  with  his  head  invisible,  which  were  pro- 
voking. It  seemed  to  imply  that  in  causing 
his  master  to  lose  a  passage  on  the  finest 
steamer  afloat,  and  to  intrust  himself  on  a 
ship  which  exhibited  the  strongest  possible 
tendency  to  go  to  the  bottom,  he  had  ful- 
filled his  terrestrial  destiny,  and  had  no 
more  functions  to  perform  than  becoming 
an  insensate  ball  of  fluf^  and  maintain- 
ing his  equilibrium  by  night  and  day  with 
a  sublime  disregard  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion. 

jlgain  Wheod.  emulated  his  passenger 
and  bird  in  the  profundity  of  his  slumbers 
and  in  his  practical  defiance  of  certain 
sound  theoretical  maxims.  To  Bedford 
Lyte,  in  those  anxious  sleepless  hours,  that 
versatile  ship  AdriaHCf  large  as  she  was, 
seemed  to  achieve  every  variety  of  position 
except  the  inverted  vertical.  To  say  that 
occasionally  he  ascertained  his  heels  to  be 
where  a  man  naturally  looks  for  his  head 
would  fall  ludicrously  short  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  case.  After  a  couple  of  hours' 
violent  straining  and  struggling  to  maintain 
a  horizontal  position  commensurate  with 
the  limits  of  his  berth,  he  gave  that  up,  as 
men  have  given  up  tryiAg  to  square  the  cir- 
cle. Jamming  himself  into  a  comer  to  lee- 
ward in  such  a  posture  that  nothing  short 
of  an  absolute  somersault  on  the  part  of  the 
AdriaHo  could  dislodge  him,  he  recommenced 
the  perusal  of  his  novel  by  the  light  of  a 
gravitating  lamp.  Fortunately  for  him,  it 
was  the  inimitable  Tale  of  Two  CUie8f  by 
Charles  Dickens ;  and  the  capers  out  by  his 
berth  served  as  a  ludicrous  illustration  of 
the  lively  cofiin  which  hopped^  skipped,  and 


jumped  along  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  and 
terrified  son  of  Jerry. 

Thus  the  wearisome  night-watches  wore 
away  far  less  tediously  than  they  might 
have  done  had  the  modem  delineator  of  hu- 
manity never  lived  and  wrought.  Already 
the  first  glimmer  of  wintry  dawn  was  peer- 
ing through  the  scuttle,  and  paling  the 
twinkle  of  his  dying  lamp  as  the  ship  rolled 
to  starboard — when  suddenly  the  Adriatie 
was  convulsed  from  bow  to  stem-post,  from 
mast-head  to  keel,  by  a  prodigious  shock. 
Lyte  had  scarcely  time  to  notice  that  she 
swerved  and  staggered  in  a  manner  quite 
different  to  all  her  former  evolutions,  when 
the  ocean  rushed  in  upon  him  in  a  drench- 
ing, blinding  flood.  Whence  it  came  he 
knew  not ;  but  what  mattered  that  f  One 
thing  he  knew  beyond  a  doubt:  his  frail 
door  had  flown  open  under  the  pressure, 
and  it  was  surging  in  his  little  cabin  and 
out  again  breast-high. 

In  this  horrible  predicament  he  yet  form- 
ed and  carried  out  one  idea.  That  the  ship 
was  foundering  he  hastily  took  for  granted, 
and  though  a  powerful  swimmer,  he  knew 
that  a  man  unaided  can  not  live  long  in  a 
heavy  sea.  He  therefore  slipped  off  his 
pilot  coat,  dropped  it  in  the  pool  in  which 
he  stood,  dragged  out  his  cork  Jacket  firom 
under  his  bolster  and  put  it  on,  then  floun- 
dered and  scrambled  up  on  to  the  poop  deck, 
only  observing  as  he  went  that  the  water 
seemed  to  be  leaving  the  cuddy  faster  than 
it  came  in. 

The  captain  was  already  on  deck,  and 
pounced  upon  him  instantly.  The  steering 
apparatus  of  the  vessel  had  given  way,  from 
the  tremendous  strain  upon  it;  she  had  sud- 
denly broacKed  to,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  where  she  lay  almost  on 
her  beam  ends,  and  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  waves,  which  now  beat  even  over  the 
lofty  poop.  One  of  these  waves  had  burst 
open  Bedford's  cabin  scuttle,  and  had  pour- 
ed an  angry  stream  of  water  upon  him  as  he 
sat  i>ent  up  against  the  lee  bulk-head.  An- 
other had  burst  open  the  cuddy  doors  and 
sent  a  tremendous  volume  of  water  surging 
up  and  down  the  whole  length  of  the  saloon. 
Meanwhile  the  two  gallant  fellows  at  the 
wheel,  and  Mr.  Green,  the  second  mate,  had 
been  washed  overboajtl  and  were  irretriev- 
ably lost;  and  when  M'Leod  reached  the 
deck  he  found  himself  alone  on  the  poop  of 
a  foundering  ship. 

Now  suddenly,  to  his  great  joy,  having 
a  strong  and  willing  man  at  his  elbow,  Cap- 
tain M'Leod  snatched  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity and  seated  Lyte  on  his  buttocks  with 
a  coil  of  the  tiller  chain  twisted  round  his 
left  wrist,  and  grasped  below  with  both 
hands  about  fourteen  inches  from  the  block, 
and  implored  him  for  God's  sake,  and  as  he 
valued  all  their  lives,  not  to  let  go  till  he 
came  back. 
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Then  M'Leod  yanished;  and  before  'we 
attempt  to  indicate  Bedford  Lyte's  fate  we 
may  as  well  say  that  the  captain's  enter- 
prise was  to  dare  the  perils  of  the  main- 
deck,  and  trust  to  the  strength  and  coarage 
of  his  passenger  to  keep  a  little  control  of 
the  rudder  until  he  could  bring  the  carpen- 
ter aft,  and  two  or  three  more  men,  to  re- 
lieve Lyte  from  his  awful  position  and  re- 
sume the  steering  of  the  disabled  yesseL 

The  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  Lyte's 
situation  are  wholly  past  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  landsman.  There  he  sat,  sternly 
tugging  and  straining  at  that  awful  chain, 
for  some  long,  long  minutes,  which  hung 

*'  Like  Joahna'B  moon  in  Ajalon." 

Great  masses  of  water,  breaking  oyer  the 
ship's  counter,  hurled  themselyes  upon  him, 
drenching  him  to  the  skin,  blinding  his  eyes, 
which  he  was  wholly  unable  to  wipe,  and 
gradually  freezing  the  very  strength  out  of 
his  hands  and  wrists,  to  which  the  cold,  slip- 
pery chain  now  clung  with  a  deadly  coil. 
His  back,  or,  rather,  only  the  lower  part  of 
it,  was  planted  against  a  projection  not  high 
enough  to  afford  him  a  fair  folcrum;  his 
feet  against  the  still  lower  and  rounded 
staple  which  held  the  block  through  which 
the  chain  would  have  run  had  he  abandon- 
ed it.  Had  he  done  so,  the  vessel  would 
again  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruth- 
less elements,  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  sunk  in  less  than  a  minute.  Of 
this  he  had  a  vague  but  positive  apprehen- 
sion. 

Every  muscle  of  his  powerful  frame  waa 
strained  to  the  utmost.  The  invincible  will 
which  had  triumphed  over  so  many  obsta- 
cles, moral  and  physical,  was  set  more  firm- 
ly than  his  sinews.  Appreciating  blindly 
the  value  of  the  tremendous  charge  intrust- 
ed to  him,  he  had  resolved,  if  need  be,  to  al- 
low his  hands  and  wrists  to  be  dragged  into 
the  block,  and  so  to  check  the  outgoing  of 
the  chain  at  the  price  of  a  horrible  and  most 
painful  death.  A  momentary  pang  on  be- 
half of  the  poor  little  bird  which  had  in- 
volved him  in  this  fate  pierced  his  heart. 
Then  came  with  lightning  rapidity  a  percep- 
tion that  this  death  was  the  result  of  hav- 
ing preferred  his  birds  and  his  stubborn  sol- 
itude to  a  frank  confession  of  his  early  fault, 
and  that  happy  though  perhaps  humiliating 
confidence  which  he  might  have  enjoyed 
with  Henry  Phelps,  if  he  would  only  have 
ventured  on  that  confession.  How  much 
had  that  stupid  false  pride  cost  him!  And 
the  fault,  after  all,  had  been  so  lightly  for- 
j^ven.  These  regrets  plunged  swift,  keen 
arrows,  as  it  were,  into  his  mind  and  heart. 
Then  followed  a  smaller  though  at  the  mo- 
ment a  still  more  cruel  pang,  that  he  was 
not  now  so  placed  as  to  bring  all  his  im- 
mense strength  into  active  operation.  He 
thought  of  the  Herculean  efforts  which  he 


had  made  at  the  critical  moments  in  the 
great  struggle  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  forgot  that  instead  of  pulling 
an  oar  in  a  wager  boat  he  was  now  sav- 
ing a  three-thousand-ton  ship  fix>m  destruc- 
tion. He  almost  cried  aloud  in  his  agony: 
"  I  could  have  pulled  the  chain  six  inches 
further  out — ^further  out — in  spite  of  these 
cruel  Jerks,  if  I  only  had  a — ^a — ^purchase. 
But  now —  Oh!  I  am  going.   Janet!  Janet P' 

One  of  those  cruel  jerks,  the  furious  ac- 
tion of  the  sea  on  the  loosened  rudder,  com- 
municated by  the  tiller  to  the  chain  which 
he  was  holding,  was  just  dragging  his  hands 
into  the  hatefal  block,  when  a  sudden  re- 
lief, which  drew  the  chain  a  few  inches  out 
again,  released  him. 

''Let  go!  let  go!"  shouted  a  stentorian 
voice  above  him.  ''  Let  go !"  It  was  Mr. 
Grays,  the  taciturn  third  mate,  who,  gather- 
ing from  the  captain's  orders  to  the  carpenter 
in  what  position  the  passenger  was  lefb,  had 
snatched  up  a  huge  iron  hook  and  hastened 
along  the  ropes  which  connected  the  forecas- 
tle with  the  poop,  and  had  caught  a  link 
of  the  chain  between  Lyte/s  hands  and  the 
block.  The  iron  hook,  which  was  now  in- 
serted in  the  link,  was  sufficient  to  secure 
the  chain  frx>m  being  drawn  further  out; 
and  now  the  carpenter  arrived,  with  the  cap- 
tain, bringing  a  lighted  lantern  and  some 
necessary  implements,  and  when  Lyte  had 
cleared  his  eyes  of  the  salt-water,  he  was 
able  to  assist  them  in  temporarily  refitting 
the  tiller  and  helm. 

Alas!  the  two  helmsmen  and  the  sturdy 
second  mate  could  never  be  restored  to  their 
footing  on  deck.  Buil  the  case  was  too  crit- 
ical with  the  living  to  bestow  many  vain 
regrets  on  the  dead.  The  rudder  was  itself 
loose.  There  was  not  sufficient  daylight  as 
yet  for  them  to  form  an  idea  how  loose.  Of 
the  four  swivels  by  which  the  rudder  is  con- 
nected with  the  stem-post,  one,  two,  three, 
or  all  four  might  be  loosened  or  iigured  in 
some  way.  But  it  was  absolutely  neceesaiy 
to  bring  the  skip  to  the  wind  and  heave  to 
again;  for  the  foresail,  the  forestay-sail, 
the  maintop-sail,  and  main  try-sail  had  all 
been  blown  to  ribbons,  and  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous beyond  measure  to  attempt  scudding 
under  bare  poles.  So  they  lashed  up  some 
hammocks  in  the  fore  rigging,  put  the  helm 
up,  and  brought  her  head  to  the  wind  again, 
and  then  set  seriously  about  considering 
and  repairing,  if  possible,  the  injury  already 
received. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TOBIAS  DIQ8  HIS  LAST  GRAVE. 

Befork  noon  on  the  eventful  day  which 
dawned  amidst  the  perils  of  our  last  chapter, 
the  crew  of  the  AtbiatiOf  now  short  of  three 
brave  hearts  and  three  paiza  of  willing 
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hands,  had  managed  by  snperhnman  efforts 
to  bend  a  new  maintop-sail  and  a  new  fore- 
sail in  place  of  those  which  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  wind  when  the  vessel 
broached  to  and  swung  helplessly  ronnd  un- 
der that  furions  assault  of  the  elements. 
Again  the  good  ship,  now  crippled  and  tot- 
tering like  a  wounded  man,  was  put  before 
the  wind.  The  sea  stUl  swept  onward  in 
gigantic  foam-crested  rollers,  which  stretch- 
ed from  north  to  south  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  But  now  again  the  sun  shone 
propitiously,  and  the  wind,  though  too 
strong  for  a  disabled  ship,  was  fair.  Again 
they  were  steering  due  east,  and  careering 
through  the  mighty  billows  at  racing  speed. 

"Why  does  she  lean  over  so  horribly  to 
the  right  f  Bedford  innocently  asked  the 
captain,  with  whom  he  was  breakfasting  in 
camp  fashion  on  Bourbon  whisky  and  Bo- 
logna sausage,  having  in  prospect  a  dinner 
of  "  Bologna  sausage  and  Bourbon  whisky 
— ^for  a  change,''  as  M'Leod  facetiously  ex- 
pressed it. 

That  mariner  regarded  his  guest  with 
some  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admi- 
ration. Aft«r  obliging  him  to  repeat  the 
question,  he  repUed,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of 
his  keen  black  eye,  **  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Lyte, 
she's  got  a  list  to  starboard." 

"Oht"  responded  the  landsman.  ''Ah! 
Indeed  t"  And  as  he  munched  valiantlv  at 
the  meats  of  Bologna  (commonly  at  sea 
called  ''  Polonies")  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"  She's  got  a  list  to  starboard,  has  she  t"  and 
wisely  resolved  to  use  his#eyes  instead  of  his 
tongue  for  further  elucidation  of  this  mys- 
tery. It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  vessel  were 
bewitched.  As  long  as  she  was  hove  to  on 
the  port  tack  there  was  some  reason  for  her 
leaning  over,  though  even  then  the  angle 
of  her  masts  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
was  rather  too  small ;  but  now  that  she  was 
scudding  freely  before  a  stiong  fair  wind, 
there  was  something  awful  in  the  persistent 
way  in  which  she  canted  over,  and  at  times 
he  really  thought  she  must  topple  over  on 
to  her  beam  ends,  and  heartily  wished  she 
had  pitched  her  main  and  mizzen  topmasts 
overboard  after  the  foretop-mast,  as  she 
would  then  have  had  less  weight  to  over- 
balance her. 

The  steering  apparatus  was  also  a  source 
of  anxiety  which  would  last  as  long  as  the 
voyage.  This  the  captain  spoke  of  with  un- 
reserved gloom,  all  the  niore  freely  because 
Lyte  abstained  from  asking  him  a  question 
on  the  subject,  and  because  he  had  rendered 
Huch  signal  service  connected  with  it  in  the 
eriBi|  of  their  danger.  He  spoke  of  it  plain- 
ly as  "  a  bad  job,"  and  one  that  could  not  be 
remedied  at  sea  more  than  it  had  been,  be- 
cause the  mischief  was  under  water.  The 
breaking  of  the  chain,  of  course,  had  been 
easily  repaired,  but  no  one  could  reach  the 
l)olts  and  swivels  many  feet  under  water  at 


the  stem-post  of  a  moving  ship.  The  ele- 
ments had  become  propitious  and  the  gale 
in  part  abated  since  that  burst  of  its  fiiry. 
''And  if  it  hadn't,"  M'Leod  added,  "we  might 
as  well  have  abated  our  efforts ;  for  all  the 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  couldn't 
have  put  Humpty  Dumpty  on  the  wall 
again."  This  was  his  jocular  way  of  inti- 
mating their  danger.  Nor  was  he  at  all 
careless  (as  Lyte  fancied)  about  the  "  list  to 
starboard."  But  knowing  that  all  his  men 
were  tired  out,  he  had  sent  as  many  as  could 
be  spared  below  to  eat  and  sleep. . 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  serious  work 
began,  the  watches  having  been  reorgan- 
ized to  divide  the  deficiency  of  the  three 
missing  men,  and  one  watch  sent  back  to 
rest  while  the  other  worked. 

"  Can  I  help  f '  asked  Lyte. 

"  I  believe  you,  my  boy.  Any  strong  man 
with  a  stout  heart  can  do  this  sort  of  woik, 
though  no  honest  man  likes  it." 

The  temptation  to  inquire  precisely  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  work  was  strong  upon  the 
passenger,  btat  profiting  from  experience,  he 
resisted  it. 

The  work  soon  unfolded  its  own  nature. 
In  the  first  place,  they  took  off  the  lid  of  the 
main  hatch  and  fastened  a  broad  plank  (well 
soaped)  on  the  precfpitous  slope  which  ran 
sheer  off  into  the  sea  on  the  starboard  side. 
Then,  one  by  one,  they  passed  up  the  cases 
of  clocks  and  launched  them  into  the  deep. 
The  work  was  simple  enough,  and  would  act- 
ually have  afforded  them  considerable  mer- 
riment if  the  loss  of  their  three  messmates, 
which  had  so  recently  occurred,  had  not  op- 
pressed them  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  grief. 

After  two  hours'  brisk  work  at  the  main 
hatchway,  they  closed  and  battened  it  down 
again,  and  went  to  the  fore  hatch  to  relieve 
the  ship  equally  in  that  part.  While  the 
move  was  being  made,  M'Leod  withdrew  his 
guest  on  the  excuse  of  giving  him  a  glass 
of  bottled  ale.  He  also  had  rum  served  out 
to  the  men,  who  were  behaving  splendidly 
under  an  unusual  strain  of  labor. 

"  I  don't  intend  yon  to  work  any  more  this 
watch,  nor  to-night,  my  friend,"  he  then  said 
to  Lyte.  "  Give  me  a  willing  horse,  and  if 
I  work  htm  to  death,  call  me  a  fool.  Ton 
have  done  as  much  work  these  last  two 
hours  as  any  two  men  in  the  watch." 

"  I  should  like  to  work  two  hours  in  every 
watch,  if  you  don't  really  object.  The  ex- 
ercise would  restore  my  mind  and  muscle," 
urged  Lyte. 

"You  won't  find  shoveling  that  wheat 
about  good  for  the  lungs,"  resumed  M'Leod. 

This  was  coming  very  near  the  point,  but 
Lyt«  asked  no  question,  and  tried  to  look  in- 
different. 

"The  truth  is,"  continued  the  captain, 
"we've  got  to  throw  the  whole  cargo  l>e- 
tween-decks  overboard,  and  then  get  down 
to  that  wheat  with  our  broad  wooden  shov- 
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«1s,  and  ship  half  of  it  over  to  the  port  side. 
If  it's  wet,  we  shall  have  to  pitch  half  of  it 
after  the  clocks,  that  is,  supposing  we  float 
long  enough  to  do  it.  If  it's  dry,  youll  find 
it  terrihly  dusty  and  suffocating  work.  But 
I  cant  afford  to  refuse  your  help.  We're 
short-handed,  and  every  hour  is  valuahle. 
Do  you  know,  Bir.  Lyte — ^it  may  be  soft  of 
me — but  I  can't  help  feeling  glad  that  my 
wife  and  little  girl  are  praying  for  our  safe- 
ty every  night  and  morning." 

Then  after  a  pause  he  went  on :  ''I  don't 
like  parting  with  this  cargo.  It  will  cost 
me  dear  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  what 
cuts  me  is  the  loss  of  those  three  men.  I 
once  lost  a  whole  boat's  erew ;  but  I  hardly 
felt  it  more  than  I  do  this.  Mr.  Green  was 
as  good  a  man  as  ever  walked  the  deck  of 
a  ship." 

Lyte  began  to  find  many  amiable  traits  in 
the  character  of  his  rollicking  host,  of  whom 
it  must  be  recorded  that  he  did  not  drink  to 
excess  again  during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage,  and  that  he  acted  with  singular 
generosity  to  the  relations  of  the  three  men 
who  had  been  snatched  so  suddenly  from 
his  command. 

But  to  rettlm :  it  was  found  possible  be- 
fore night-fall  to  get  at  the  lower  main  hatch 
tind  remove  it.  Then,  amidst  the  breathless 
susjiense  of  the  whole  ship's  company,  Mr. 
Jones  and  the  carpenter  went  down  with 
a  lantern  to  examine.  Would  the  wheat 
prove  to  be  dry  or  wet,  that  is,  had  the 
Adriaiie  sprung  a  leak  or  not  f 

Before  many  minutes  had  elapsed — ^min- 
utes which  seemed  like  hours  to  all  on  deck 
— Mr.  Jones  passed  up  the  word  that  the 
surface  of  the  wheat  was  dry  fore  and  aft. 
Crawling  along  the  vacant  space  on  the 
larboard  side,  they  had  felt  with  their  fin- 
gers, and  encountered  no  moisture.  M^Leod 
uttered  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  He  knew  his 
ship  to  be  tight  and  strong ;  but  knowing 
also  something  of  the  might  of  wind  and 
waves,  had  feared  that  during  the  few  min- 
utes when  she  was  exposed  to  their  taU 
fury  she  had  received  an  irreparable  injury 
in  her  hull.  Lyte  looked  at  the  burly,  rois- 
tering fellow,  and  saw  a  dimness  in  his  eyes. 

"  All's  well,  my  lads.  Now  gff  to  work 
again,"  was  all  he  said.  But  the  passenger 
understood  that  the  lives  of  so  many  honest 
men  weighed  heavily  on  this  skipper's  con- 
Hcience.  For  once  the  men  stolidly  diso- 
l>eyed  his  order,  still  clustering  round  with 
anxious  faces.  There  was  but  little  space 
below  for  any  one  to  work ;  and  the  wells 
were  long  ago  choked  up  with  wet  grain, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  sounded  nor  the 
pumps  used.  The  question  still  to  be  solved 
was.  Would  the  bulk  of  wheat  prove  to  be 
«Iry  underneath  f 

*^  Let  me  go  down  with  a  shovel,"  ex- 
claimed Lyte,  confident  in  his  strength,  and 
l>nming  with  enthusiasm. 


"  Or  me.  Sir !"  "  Or  me  I"  shouted  two  sea- 
men, in  a  breath. 

^  Mr.  Grays  will  stay  here,  and  hold  the 
line  with  the  lantern,"  replied  the  captain. 
**  The  rest  of  you  go  away  and  work,  like 
honest  lads."  Still  the  sailors  closed  around 
stolidly  in  a  circle.  **  Mr.  Lyte,  you  are  too 
big  to  move  down  there.  Can't  you  see  I 
have  sent  down  the  two  smallest  men  in  the 
crew  f '  At  which  speech  the  sailors  grinned, 
for  it  was  notorious  in  the  forecastle  that 
Mr.  Jones  thought  himself  rather  a  large 
man  than  otherwise. 

Lyte  was  urgently  impelled  to  retort, 
''Then  how — the  unmentionable — is  the 
wheat  to  be  shifted,  and  this  horrible  U»t  to 
starlMwrd  to  be  got  rid  off  but  abstained. 

Mr.  Jones  and  the  carpenter  set  to  work 
with  their  huge  wooden  shovels,  at  first  im- 
mediately under  the  hatchway,  and  bur- 
rowed down  a  little  way;  but  presently, 
afraid  of  blocking  up  their  own  space  for 
moving  forward,  Mr.  Jones  cried  out,  **  Ton 
must  haul  away  up  there,  Sir.  We've  hard- 
ly space  to  turn  round  as  it  is." 

''My  Godt"  exclaimed  the  captain,  evi- 
dently startled ;  but,  recoverld^  himself  in  a 
moment,  added,  "  Two  of  you  bring  buckets 
and  lines  at  once,  and  give  Mr.  Jones  some 
elbow-room  down  there." 

It  was  scarcely  sooner  said  than  done. 
Two  of  the  deck  buckets,  attached  by  the 
handles  to  two  strong  Manilla  cords,  were 
brought  and  lowered  alternately,  one  being 
hauled  up  and  emptied  overboard  while  the 
other  was  being  lowered  and  filled.  But 
while  the  two  willing  hands  had  gone  for 
the  pails,  Lyte  heard  one  of  the  croakers 
say,  "There  was  room  enough  and  to  spars 
when  we  put  the  lower  hatch  on  in  port 
It'a  swelled  from  below,  by ,"  Where- 
upon Mr.  Grays,  stooping  over  the  hatch- 
way with  his  hanging  lantern,  turned  upon 
the  speaker  with  such  a  withering  look  of 
contempt  that  he  sneaked  away  abashed 
behind  the  two  front  ranks  of  his  compan- 
ions. That  any  man  in  the  crew  should  be 
mean  enough  to  try  and  depress  their  spir- 
its prematurely  seemed  to  Mr.  Grays  a  das- 
tardly act,  besides  being  an  infringement 
of  discipline  and  marine  courtesy. 

"  The  man  spoke  thoughtlessly,  Mr.  Grays. 
Hoist  away  there,  my  litd^"  cried  the  cap- 
tain, cheerily,  with  another  of  those  touches 
of  tenderness  which  Lyte  had  x>erceived  in 
his  character.  This  little  word  of  compas- 
sion worked  like  magic  in  the  crew.  The 
buckets  were  hoisted  up,  hand  over  hand, 
passed  from  one  to  another,  emptied  over- 
board, and  lowered  again  as  fast  as^ey 
could  be  filled.  Not  so  easy  a  task,  when 
we  remember  that  the  main-deck  was  whol- 
ly exposed,  the  bulwarks,  etc,  having  been 
swept  away,  and  the  ship  leaning  fearftiUy 
on  one  side. 

Before  ten  minnt«es  had  passed  a  oonsid- 
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erable  depth  was  reached.  "  Dry  as  dnst 
down  here,  Sir/'  roared  Mr.  Jones,  whose 
prodigious  voice  woold  have  led  a  stranger 
to  look  for  a  Saxon  giant  instead  of  a  di- 
minntive  navigator  of  Celtic  origin. 

'^Work  away  a  little  to  starboard  P  cried 
the  captaiui  more  cheerfully. 

"  Half  choked.  Sir  I"  shrieked  the  mate, 
in  a  sadden  falsetto,  proceeding  to  sneeze 
and  expectorate. 

"  Come  up,  then,  and  look  sharp  about  it," 
replied  the  skipper.  "  And,  carpenter,  take 
two  men  and  get  yonr  lights  np  quickly. 
Now,  boatswain  and  Mr.  Ly te !  Plenty  of 
room  for  you  big  fellows.  Go  and  drive  a 
passage  right  through  to  starboard,  and 
send  it  all  up.  We  must  have  space  down 
there,  and  it  has  evidently  shifted  some- 
what aft.'' 

So  the  two  half-choked  men  came  up, 
and  the  two  candidates  for  suffocation  went 
down.  At  it  they  went,  working  into  the 
compact  mass  on  the  right ;  and  by  the  time 
that  lights  were  in  the  foremast-head  and 
the  rigging  on  either  side,  the  "  bulk  wheat" 
in  the  hold  was  pronounced  to  be  dry  right 
through  from  top  to  bottom,  from  port  to 
starboard,  and  the  Adriatio  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  a  leak. 

A  great  cheer  for  the  good  ship  burst 
spontaneously  from  the  crew;  another  for 
the  captain,  and  another  for  Mr.  Lyte,  who 
was ''  fit  to  be  a  seaman,  every  inch  of  him," 
as  the  sailors  generously  admitted. 

''And  now,  my  lads,  what  say  you  f"  ask- 
ed the  skipx>er.  "Bring  three  more  lanterns 
on  the  poop  nigh  to  the  binnacle,  so  that 
the  men  at  the  wheel  may  join  us,  and  we 
will  read  the  burial  service  at  the  gangway 
over  our  three  lost  comrades.  Good  men 
and  true  they  were.  Then  all  hands  to  the 
capstan  to  gjrog,  and  to-morrow  well  right 
the  good  ship  AdriaUc," 

A  deep  murmur  of  applause  broke  forth 
as  honestly  as  the  cheers  had  done.  Wheth- 
er the  astute  skipper  had  added  a  touch  of 
popularity  to  his  pious  proposal  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  grog  after  prayers  is  not  for  tMs 
chronicler  to  question;  but  certain  it  is 
that  this  truly  religious  service  for  the 
dead  was  celebrated  not  only  without  levi- 
ty, but  with  some  groans,  many  tears,  and 
much  reverence. 

While  the  men  were  in  the  act  of  dis- 
persing after  their  grog,  a  cry  of  ''  Sail  on 
the  lee  bow !"  ran  along  the  decks.  Strange 
as  it  will  seem  to  those  who  read  the  sequel, 
it  was  the  passenger  who  first  gave  tl^e  no- 
tice. When  aU  hands  (except  Bir.  Grays, 
who  remained  at  the  wheel)  repaired  to  the 
capstan  on  the  quarter-deck,  after  all  had 
been  some  minutes  at  their  devotions,  Lyte, 
bethinking  himself  of  the  look-out  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  secluded  pipe,  made  his  way 
to  the  forecastle.  No  sooner  had  his  sight 
accustomed  itmif  to  the  misty  light  of  the 


moon,  rising  in  a  clear  white  fog,  than  he 
became  conscious  of  a  large  moving  object, 
apparently  not  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  distant.  His  notice  was  soon  taken 
up  by  a  dozen  voices,  and  ran  from  prow  to 
poop ;  and  before  long  he  followed  his  own 
information,  feeling  an  intense  interest  in 
the  strange  vessel,  and  being  anxious  to  sec* 
what  measures  the  captain  would  take  witb 
regard  to  her. 

Telescopes  and  flag  signals  were  uselesH 
in  the  doubtful  light ;  but  when  the  stran- 
ger saw  the  AdriatiCf  she  fired  off  five  rockets 
in  succession  as  a  signal  of  distress,  but 
kept  on  running  before  the  wind,  only  re- 
ducing her  sail  so  as  to  let  the  AdriaHv 
come  alongside.  The  latter  was  keeping 
the  wind  about  four  points  on  her  starboard 
quarter,  to  counteract  in  some  measure  her 
inclination  to  that  side,  so  that  she  was 
bearing  right  down  'ipon  the  stranger, 
drawing  nearer  to  her  every  moment,  as  the 
moon  rose  higher  above  the  mist,  and  re- 
vealed them  more  clearly  to  eadi  other. 
They  were  both  forging  fast  through  the 
water,  so  M'Leod  took  in  his  foresail,  that  he 
might  com^  up  with  the  other  more  easily. 

Mr.  Jones  was  on  the  forecastle  with  one 
trumpet,  and  special  orders  to  speak  first, 
M'Leod  on  the  poop  with  another  trumpet, 
and  Lyte  at  his  side,  3ir.  Grays  steering,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  the  lee  rigging. 
"  What  do  you  make  her  out  to  be,  Lyte  f " 
asked  the  captain. 

"  A  steamer  in  distress,  running  before 
the  wind  because  she  can't  help  herself^" 
replied  the  passenger,  without  hesitation. 

**  You're  right,  too.  You  ought  to  have 
been  a  seaman,  as  the  men  say." 

''I  feel  a  teirible  interest  in  her,"  said 
Lyte. 

"  That's  quite  another  matter.  I  don't," 
retorted  the  captain.  "  In  another  two  or 
three  minutes  youll  be  asking  me  to  lower 
a  boat  and  lose  another  four  men  out  of  my 
crew,  to  try  and  bring  some  women  on  board 
at  night,  and  with  this  heavy  sea  running, 
and  only  to  drown  the  women  after  alL" 

"  It's  a  beautiful  night,"  pleaded  the  pas- 
senger ;  as  indeed  it  was,  with  a  strong  fair 
breeze,  and  the  moon  shining  more  brightly 
every  minute. 

"  I  tell  you  a  boat  would  be  capsized  in 
this  sea  before  you  could  get  her  away  from 
the  ship's  side,"  answered  M'Leod. 

Lyte  was  resolved  not  to  provoke  him  by 
argument  at  a  moment  so  critical  to  the  fate 
of  many  persons.  So  he  merely  replied, 
shortly,  **  I  suppose  you  know  best."  But 
it  had  not  escaped  his  keen  observation 
both  that  Mlicod  thought  the  strange  ship 
to  be  in  danger,  and  that  he  was  harassed 
with  a  slight  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
duty  toward  those  on  board. 

**  She  may  not  be  in  danger,  after  all  f "  he 
said,  as  a  feeler. 
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But  M'Leod  answered,  contemptnonsly : 
''Large  steam-ships  don't  send  before  the 
wind  under  canvas  only,  and  let  off  displays 
of  fire- works  for  fun  whenever  a  sail  over- 
hauls tliem.  I  see  some  ladies  on  the  poop, 
and  look  at  the  people  swarming  like  bees 
in  the  rigging  and  on  the  forecastle.  I  fan- 
cy she's  an  emigrant  ship  outward  bound, 
with  her  screw  damaged,  and  perhajw  her 
rudder  too,  and  driven  out  of  her  course. 
How  awkwardly  they  steer!  Why,  she's 
standing  across  our  bow  as  if  she  wanted  us 
to  sink  her.  Bring  her  up  a  point  or  two, 
Mr.  Grays !  Keep  your  eye  on  that  strange 
craft,  and  take  us  within  speaking  distance, 
but  give  her  an  easy  berth.  Use  your  own 
Judgment  when  I'm  busy." 

*'  Would  Muster  Ly te  lend  I  a  hand  f ' 

Pleased  at  the  distinction,  the  landsman 
immediately  took  his  station  on  the  plat- 
form beside  Bir.  Grays,  where  their  two  tall, 
powerful  forms  stood  out  in  bold  relief  at 
the  helm  of  the  huge  ship,  and  appeared  to 
the  gaze  of  many  an  anxious  spectator  on 
boaid  the  disabled  steamboat  like  the  twin 
deities  to  the  fainting  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  Regillus.  It  happen^  also  that 
both  the  men  wore  rough  dark  pilot  coats 
and  pantaloons,  and  were  in  all  external 
respects  singularly  alike,  except  that  the 
amateur  sailor  wore  an  old  blue  flannel 
cap,  and  the  professional  one  a  black  cap 
with  a  gilt  band  round  it. 

''We  shall  forge  ahead  too  fast  for  her. 
Boatswain,  down  with  the  main  try-sail!" 
cried  th«  skipper. 

The  unfortunate  steam-ship,  seeing  them 
shortening  sail,  now  imitated  this  measure, 
Imt  lowered  a  much  larger  sail  in  proportion 
to  her  size  than  the  Adriatui^s  main  try-sail,  in 
c*,onsequence  of  which  the  latter  was  going 
through  the  water  much  faster  than  the  for- 
mer when  she  overhauled  her. 

As  though  to  compensate  for  the  brevity 
•yf  this  personal  maritime  interview,  Mr. 
()rays  (assisted  by  Lyte)  steered  the  Adri- 
(Uie  with  such  skill  that  yon  might  almost 
have  thrown  a  ship's  biscuit  from  one  deck 
(}H  to  the  other. 

"Ship  a-hoy-oy-oy I"  roared  little  Mr. 
Jones  from  the  forecastle,  as  soon  as  he 
came  abreast  of  the  steamer's  poop.  You 
would  have  thought  from  the  noise  he  made 
that  the  unfortunate  vessel  was  disappear- 
ing on  the  horizon. 

In  reply  to  this  Boanerges,  Lyte  distinct- 
ly heard  the  silvery  laughter  of  young  wom- 
en on  the  strange  poop.  How  it  thrilled 
through  him,  and  reminded  him  of  the  gen- 
tly flowing  Peddle,  and  the  nymphs  whose 
laughter  had  made  music  on  its  rippling 
Hurface!  He  turned  his  head  a  little  from 
the  people  in  misfortune,  whom  he  was  pow- 
erless to  assist,  but  listened  aoutely. 

The  strange  captain  was  on  a  narrow  gal- 
lery which  ran  from  the  poop  to  the  top  of 


a  roundhouse  on  the  main-deck,  and  so  on 
to  the  forecastle.  As  the  AdriaHc  passed 
him  he  moved  along  this  gallery,  taking  no 
notice  of  Boanerges,  but  speaking  rapidly 
and  distinctly,  though  with  a  German  ac- 
cent, to  Gaptain  M'Leod;  thus  he  kept  up 
the  colloquy  at  last  from  the  very  bow  tk 
his  vessel,  having  commenced  it  nearly  on 
the  poop. 

"  This  is  the  HoMeatiea,  bound  from  Brem- 
en to  New  York,  touching  at  Southampton. 
We  are  nine  days  out.  We  have  sprung  a 
leak ;  have  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  ves- 
sel. It  is  gaining  eveiy  hour.  The  screw 
is  broken.  And  the  rudder  is  so  loose  the 
ship  will  only  go  straight  before  the  wind." 

All  this  he  got  through  distinctly,  and 
with  every  word  audible,  by  the  time  that 
the  }>oop  of  the  Adriatie  had  reached  his 
roundhouse.  Then  he  paused  with  a  po- 
lite gesture,  hoping  that  in  such  an  extrem- 
ity the  Englishman  would  offer  to  take  him 
and  his  company  on  board. 

"  Gnrse  the  Dutch  idiot  I"  muttered  M'Leod 
between  his  teeth.  Then  spoke  loud  and 
harshly:  "We  are  dismasted,  as  you  see, 
and  have  thrown  half  a  valuable  cargo 
overboard,  and  now  have  to  shift  onr  low- 
er-deck cargo.  Ail  our  water  is  washed 
overboard,  except  a  little  in  the  iron  tank ; 
and  our  bulwarks  and  cook's  galley,  as  you 
see.  Moreover,  three  of  the  best  men  in 
my  crew  were  washed  off  the  poop  and 
drowned." 

"  Mein  Gott  I  I  am  sorry,"  cried  the  court- 
eous German,  who  must  indeed  have  been 
sorry  at  this  useless  tirade,  while  the  Adri- 
€Uic  was  rushing  past,  and  he  waa  already 
at  his  last  footing  on  the  prow  of  his  sink- 
ing ship. 

"  Will  yon  not  at  the  least  take  our  ladies 
on  to  your  ship  f "  he  screamed. 

"  Send  'em,"  roared  M'Leod. 

"I  can  not.  Mein  Gott  I  I  can  not.  Both 
my  quarter-boats  is  washed  away." 

"Jolly-boat,"  shouted  M'Leod,  pointing 
with  his  brass  trumpet  to  a  huge  boat 
which  was  suspended  upside  down  over 
the  fore  hatch. 

"  It  is  broke  in  many  bits.  It  is  rattm  /" 
screamed  the  German,  as  he  stood  alone  on 
his  black  prow,  wringing  his  hands,  and 
looking  a  very  impersonation  of  helpless 
agony. 

The  Adriatic  was  now  fast  forging  ahead. 

A  yell  of  anguish  and  dismay,  shrill 
enough  to  split  the  welkin,  and  piercing 
the  ear  like  poisoned  arrows,  arose  from  the 
decks  of  the  doomed  steam-ship. 

"  By  the  God  that  made  me,  Mr.  M'Leod, 
I  for  one  can't  st.and  this,"  Lyte  said,  calm- 
ly, relinquishing  the  wheel  to  Mr.  Grays,  and 
flinging  off  his  coat. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do,  Sir  f  M'Leod 
asked,  sternly. 

"  What  cofi  I  do  f"  asked  Lyte,  half  fren- 
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sied.  ''I  can  go  and  die  with  them,  if  I 
can't  help  them  to  keep  their  pompa  at 
work  till  they  fall  in  with  a  ship  com- 
manded by  a  man  with  a  hnman  heart. 
Anyhow,  I  am  going  to  swim  off  to  them 
at  once.  I  should  blnsh  to  step  on  English 
ground  if  I  left  those  foreignen  to  die  like 
kittens.'' 

''That  yessel  will  sink  to-moirow  be- 
tween ten  o'clock  and  noon,"  M'Leod  cool- 
ly replied. 

**  Then  TU  sink  with  them,  and  may  onr 
blood  be  on  your  head  and  on  the  head  of 
yonr  wife  and  child,  you  unmanly  man! 
Good-by,  Mr.  Grays.    Here  goes !" 

And  having  by  this  time  kicked  off  his 
boots,  away  he  flew  like  an  arrow  into  the 
boiling  surge,  cleaving  the  sea  before  his 
head  with  pointed  fingers ;  and  rising  again 
some  yards  away,  he  turned  and  swam  with 
the  sea,4nerely  uttering  a  shout  now  and 
then  when  soaring  at  the  top  of  a  wave — ^an 
old  cry  which  he  remembered  being  used  by 
the  German  sailors  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
Of  course  he  had  no  intention  of  swimming 
any  distance,  knowing  well  that  the  crew 
of  the  HaiueaUca  had  seen  his  plunge,  and 
would  bring  the  vessel  near  him  and  fling 
him  ropes,  perhaps  with  a  life -buoy  at- 
tached. 

The  astonishment  of  Mlieod  was  literally 
boundless.  Up  to  the  very  moment  when 
his  guest  flew  off  the  taffrail  he  believed 
that  Lyte  was  merely  acting  a  part  to  co- 
erce him  into  lowering  a  boat  that  night 
against  his  own  Judgment.  Being  an  ob- 
stinate Briton,  he  chose  not  to  be  coerced, 
but  would  have  endeavored  to  restrain  Lyte 
from  such  a  rash  act  had  he  really  credited 
his  intention.  First  he  would  have  told 
him  (what  was  simple  truth)  that  he  had 
not  the  least  intention  to  desert  the  forlorn 
Hdnseatiea,  but  that,  arguing  from  her  cap- 
tain's statement  that  she  would  float  till 
noon  to-morrow,  he  had  resolved  to  take  her 
passengers  and  crew  off  to-morrow  shortly 
after  daybreak,  unless  in  the  mean  time  a 
vessel  bound  westward  should  come  upon 
the  scene,  and  so  do  some  of  them  a  still 
greater  service  by  taking  them  to  America. 
This  was  the  more  prudent  plan  also  in  be- 
half of  his  own  crew,  as  the  sea  was  abating 
every  hour,  and  the  labor  would  probably  be 
unattended  with  danger  to-morrow ;  also  in 
behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  steam-ship,  as 
it  would  be  more  easy  for  them  to  secure  the 
insurance  moneys  from  the  underwriters  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  she  was  actually 
about  to  founder  when  deserted.  Then,  if 
his  headstrong  guest  had  refused  to  listen 
to  reason,  M'Leod  was  not  sure  but  what  he 
might  have  yielded,  and  let  the  obstinate 
fellow  take  the  life-boat  and  the  boatswain 
and  four  volunteers,  and  go  and  fetch  the 
ladies.  But  no  men  or  low  trollopes  of 
women  would  he  have  on  board  till  he  had 


made  arrangements  for  stowing  them  away 
where  the  clocks  had  been. 

Now,  however,  he  did  not  hesitate  for  an 
instant.  In  less  time  than  it  has  cost  me  to 
explain  his  negative  conduct,  the  skipper 
had  proved  his  activity  and  the  sincere  re- 
gard which  he  had  acquired  for  Bedford 
Lyte.  Even  in  this  last  altercation  Lyte 
had  enhanced  this  regard,  not  using  a  single 
coarse  or  mean  expression,  and  nobly  ab- 
staining from  claiming  service  on  the  score 
of  the  tremendous  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  ship  and  all  on  board  of 
her. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  life-boat, 
with  the  four  best  men  as  oarsmen,  and  Mr. 
Grays  as  cockswain,  and  the  boatswain  in 
the  bows,  was  cleaving  the  moon-lit  waves. 
The  AdriaHo  had  shortened  sail,  and  was 
dodging  to  and  fro  warily  with  men  on  the 
look-out  all  over  her  rigging.  The  Hanae- 
oHca  had  tried  to  pick  up  the  swimmer,  and 
failed,  owing  to  her  defective  rudder ;  but  as 
he  was  beginning  to  wish  for  his  cork  jack- 
et while  swimming  in  her  wake,  and  hoping 
she  would  throw  him  a  life-buoy,  oars  came 
splashing  up ;  a  coil  of  line  was  chucked  be- 
fore his  face ;  he  laid  hold,  drew  it  short,  and 
was  pulled  under  the  gunwale  of  the  Adri- 
aUt?$  life-boat.  Two  stalwart  arms  were 
protruded,  he  made  a  spring  upward  with 
all  his  might,  and  they  caught  him  under 
the  armpits  and  hauled  him  in. 

''How  be  you,  Muster  Lytef  asked  Bir. 
Grays. 

"  Jolly,  thank  you,  Grays.  I  began  to  feel 
tired,  though,  when  you  came  up.  It's  awk- 
ward swimming  in  a  sea  with  these  clothes 
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on. 

"Ton  are  to  drink  this  now.  Sir."  (This 
was  whisky  and  bitters.)  So  he  drank  it 
without  making  any  wry  faces,  and  then  did 
begin  to  feel  Jolly. 

"Now  thank  you  all,  my  merry,  merry 
men,"  he  cried.  "But  easy,  lads,  easy! 
Where  are  you  rowing  tof  J'm  going  on 
board  the  What's -her -name.  You  don't 
think  I  took  that  header  for  nothing." 

"  We  be  to  putt  you  on  board  of  she,  and 
leave  you  there  for  the  night,  or  to  fetch  off 
the  sidoon  ladies  to  the  AdraoHo,  or  to  take 
you  back  as  we  be,  whichever  yon  do  choose, 
Muster  Lyte,"  saidiGrays,  categorically. 

"  I  vote  for  fetching  off  the  ladies,"  said 
Lyte ;  "  but,  in  that  case,  how  about  the  rest 
of  this  ship's  company,  passengers  and  allT" 

"  Why,  Muster  Lyte !"  exclaimed  Grays,  re- 
proachftdly, "  you  didn't  go  for  to  think  that 
our  skipper,  whom  we've  sailed  with  this 
thirteen  voyages  or  more,  was  going  to  leave 
all  them  poor  creetnrs  to  perish !  He  know  'd 
about  how  long  the  lobsided  old  thing  would 
float.  He  wanted  to  hold  off  and  on  till 
daylight,  and  then  fetch  'em  off  comfortable 
when  this  sea  had  gone  down  a  bit  more. 
It's  well  enough  now  when  you  be  at  sea, 
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but  it's  orkard  alongside  o'  ships,  partickler 
at  night.'' 

After  this  oration  Lyte  pansed,  and  then 
said :  **  I  see  I  have  done  onr  good  captain 
wrong  in  thinking  he  was  going  to  desert 
these  foreigners.  Bnt  I'll  give  fib  apiece 
to  every  man  in  this  boat's  crew  for  saving 
me  from  drowning  (which  you've  done,  lads, 
and  no  mistake),  and  £5  apiece  to  each  if 
yoall  come  now  and  fetch  off  the  ladies  from 
the  HarueaHoaJ* 

''Hooroart  hooroarl"  they  shouted;  and 
again  the  life-boat  danced  over  the  waves, 
and  soon  drew  alongside  the  lee  of  the  steam- 
ship, which  contrived  to  luff  up  a  few  points 
in  order  to  make  a  lee-side  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gallant  little  boat.  Only  Mr. 
Grays  and  Mr.  Lyte  went  on  board,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  the  captain,  Overbeck,  received 
at  the  gangway,  and  clasping  the  dripping 
hero  in  his  arms,  squeezed  the  water  out  of 
his  scanty  garments,  and  poured  words  of 
gratitude  and  devotion  into  his  ears.  He 
had  seen  the  dispute  on  the  retiring  poop  of 
the  great  ship,  had  seen  the  gallant  plunge, 
and  heard  the  shammer's  German  shouts 
from  the  summit  of  the  waves.  He  had  en- 
deavored with  his  own  hands  to  cast  lines 
to  the  swimmer  as  the  HanseaUoa  passed  him 
in  its  wayward  course,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  lashing  together  some  spais  to  be  cast 
astern  for  his  support,  when  the  life-boat 
appeared  rowing  straight  to  the  scene  of  his 
struggles.  This  good  man  insisted  upon 
taking  Lyte  into  the  roundhouse,  and  cloth- 
ing him  in  dry  garments  from  his  own  chest, 
before  he  would  conduct  him  to  the  saloon. 
Meanwhile  he  sent  to  the  ladies,  requesting 
them  to  hasten  their  preparations  for  de- 
parture, and  promising  himself  to  bring  any 
valuables  which  they  might  have  to  leave 
in  his  own  box  to  the  AdriaHo  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  '^  For  me,"  he  said  to  Lyte, 
*'  if  I  am  permitted  to  bring  a  few  articles 
for  those  charming  young  creatures,  my  own 
chronometers  and  sextants,  and  half  a  dozen 
shirts,  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  Ton  are 
my  benefactor,  and  your  captain  is  not  so 
hard  of  heart  as  I  thought  him  to  be.  Oh, 
it  is  too  terrible  to  think  that  he  might  have 
sailed  away  had  you  not  plunged  into  the 
mighty  ocean !" 

On  board  the  poor  crippled,  helpless  steam- 
ship an  absolute  panic  had  prevailed  for  a 
few  minutes  among  passengers  and  crew 
when  the  Adriatic  forged  ahead  without  any 
apparent  intention  of  rescuing  them  from 
their  fate.  All  their  four  sea- worthy  boats 
had  been  carried  away  or  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  fury  of  the  sea.  Even  upon  the  poor 
old  inverted  jolly-boat  a  topmast  had  fallen 
and  staved  it  in.  The  other  topmasts  were 
overboard,  the  rudder  was  half  torn  from 
the  stem-post,  the  engines  were  wholly  in- 
capacitated for  work,  and  worse  than  all, 
the  ship  had  sprung  a  fearful  leak,  and  the 


steam-pump  being  unavailable,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  prevent  the  water  from  gaiu- 
ing  upon  them  every  hour,  though  one  gang 
relieved  another  without  cessation  at  the 
hand-pumps.  Even  without  further  acci- 
dent (and  to  what  chances  and  risks  were 
they  not  exposed  t)  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  the  ship  afloat  another  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  crew  consisted  of  thirty-two  hands, 
all  told.  There  were  some  seventy-five 
steerage  passengers  on  board,  men,  women, 
and  children — Gennans  and  Banes.  In  the 
saloon  were  two  German  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  an  Englishman  escorting  his 
wife  and  her  two  sisters.  Only  the  latter 
group  and  the  superior  officers  of  the  vessel 
were  allowed  on  the  poop  deck.  They  (the 
cabin  passengers)  sat  there  while  the  AdriaHe 
was  careering  past  them.  She  was  for  about 
a  minute  not  more  than  fifty  yards  distant. 
Only  one  short,  thickset,  fierce  man,  with  a 
brass  €rumpet  in  his  hand,  stood  at  the  taff- 
rail  of  her  poop.  He  wore  a  maroon  worsted 
jacket,  like  the  bar-keeper  in  a  London  gin- 
palace.  This  was  Captain  M'Leod.  Behind 
him  stood  two  broad-«houldered,  splendid 
men,  looking  like  twins,  and  taller  even 
than  they  were  from  the  little  elevation  of 
the  platform  on  which  they  stood  to  turn  the 
wheeL  The  only  peculiarity  about  either 
of  these  two  was  a  faded  blue  flannel  cap 
which  one  wore ;  but  his  back  was  turned 
upon  the  steam-ship. 

The  two  Germans  sat  pale  and  mute,  but 
gazing  with  agony  at  the  Adriatic  The  En- 
glishman, a  fine,  tall,  bearded  soldier,  rose 
and  waved  his  undress  military  cap.  "  Help! 
help !  you  Englishmen ;  for  the  love  of  God! 
You  won't  leave  w<»nen  to  sink  in  this  cursed 
ocean.  Help!"  But  the  wind  swept  lus 
words  away,  and  the  two  captains,  bawling 
at  each  other  through  their  speaking-trump- 
ets, overbore  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Seeing 
that  he  had  spoken  in  vain,  and  hurt  as 
much  at  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  that 
could  resist  such  an  appeal  as  at  the  fate 
impending  over  his  charge,  he  looked  down 
at  his  beautiful  young  wife  with  a  face 
upon  which  despair  was  slowly  creeping. 
A  smile  was  only  fading  out  of  her  bright 
young  face.  She  and  her  younger  sister 
were  not  old  enough  to  appreciate  danger. 
They  had  just  been  laughing  at  Mr.  Jones's 
stentorian  greeting.  The  elder  sister,  who 
was  going  '*  out"  to  meet  her  husband,  seem- 
ed more  sad  and  indifferent  to  good  or  evil 
than  frightened. 

No  sooner  had  the  Adriatio  passed  them 
fairly  than  the  expression  of  the  English- 
man's face  underwent  another  change,  which 
his  wife  quickly  discerned.  "  Why,  George 
dear,  what  has  happened  now  t  Are  we  aJl 
going  up  to  heaven  in  a  balloon  f  Tell  me 
quickly.  Nothing  can  surprise  me  any 
more." 
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"  Nelly,  my  love !  Janet !  Don't  you  see 
him  f '  he  said,  pointing  ecstatically  to  the 
stem  of  the  AMoHe.  They  tnmed  instantly, 
and  gazed  with  wide-open  blue  eyes  and 
envioos  black  onrling  lashes. 

"  Don't  you  see  him,  my  darlings  T  If  s 
Lyte  I  It's  my  dear  old  Bedford,  the  truest 
man  and  best  friend  in  the  w6rld.  Don't 
you  know  his  cap  T  the  old  university  blue, 
in  which  he  won  every  race  he  rowed.  Look 
at  him.  He  has  left  the  wheel.  He's  pitch- 
ing into  that  brute  of  a  skipper  in  the  tap- 
ster's Jacket  and  the  penny  trumi>et.  He's 
taking  his  coat  off.  See  !  can't  you  Me,  girls  T 
He's  going  to  thrash  him.  Won't  he  ^ve  it 
him?    That's  all." 

The  two  German  gentlemen,  who  were 
not  familiarly  acquainted  with  English  ver- 
nacular, could  not  quite  follow  Captain  Ful- 
ler's free  and  easy  diction;  but  being  highly 
interested  in  his  sudden  hilarity,  and  charm- 
ed with  any  prospect  of  a  change,  to  which 
they  thought  this  source  of  interest  might 
conduce,  came  and  craned  over  the  taffrail, 
staring  also  with  wide  blue  eyes  at  the  dumb- 
show  on  the  poop  of  the  retreating  ship. 

Janef  s  heart  leaped  and  bounded  within 
her  so  fririously,  or  rather  so  gleefrilly,  that 
she  had  much  ado  not  to  leap  overboard 
herself.  **  Hold  me  tight,  Nelly,"  she  ex- 
claimed. ''  Blanche  dear,  yon  hold  me  tight 
on  this  side.  Don't  let  me  Jump  over  into 
the  horrid  sea.  I  can't  quite  see  him,  my 
eyes  are  so  frill  of  tears.  I  am  crying  for 
Joy.  It  is  my  '  Sir,'  you  know,  Nelly,  my 
own '  Sir.'  Is  it  really  him  f  Is  that  his  old 
broad  back  turned  to  us,  with  no  coat  on 
and  a  blue  shirt  T  I  remember  his  broad 
back  in  church.  They  won't  let  him  Jump 
into  this  nasty  rough  sea  to  come  to  me,  will 
they  t  But  he  taught  Berty  to  swim.  He 
can  swim.  He  can  do  every  thing.  Ton 
know  he  can,  Nelly.  And  why  don't  you 
say  so  T  Every  thing !"  Thus  the  innocent 
prattled  in  her  Joyous  bewilderment,  while 
Bedford  Lyte  was  waging  his  hot  and  hasty 
war  of  words  with  M^Leod. 

Presently  Fuller  started,  seeing  his  friend 
apparently  mounting  the  rail  for  that  head- 
long and  fearful  plunge  into  the  mighty  sea. 
''  Look  at  him.  Was  there  ever  such  a  trump  t 
He  is  going  to  swim  off  to  us." 

"A  trump!  Yas  is  dasf  remarked  the 
Hamburgher.  ''Perhaps  das  is  Herr  Van 
Tromp  I" 

''Hullo!  There  he  goes!  Hurrah!  God 
bless  him!  Was  there  ever  such  a  good 
pluck'd  one  f  Eh,  meinherr  t  what  do  you 
think  of  that  t  That's  the  way  an  English- 
man bathes — ^likes  deep  water  and  plenty 
of  sea-room." 

But  Janet  was  frightened  now,  and  well 
she  might  be ;  for,  remember,  this  was  trans- 
acted by  moonlight,  and  if  an  envious  cloud 
or  mist  had  obscured  that  luminary,  both 
rihips  would  inevitably  have  lost  sight  of 


the  solitary  swimmer.  Even  in  her  frill 
efiulgence  none  but  the  most  daring  and 
powerfril  swimmer  could  venture  on  such  a 
plunge  into  such  a  sea.  Yet,  as  some  men 
have  dived  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  ftill- 
rigged  ship,  the  feat  was  far  from  singular. 

The  ships  as  yet  were  not  very  far  apart ; 
and  at  first  it  seemed  easy  enough  to  steer 
the  HaneeaHea  two  points  out  of  her  course 
to  pass  close  to  the  swimmer,  drop  him  a 
noosed  rope  to  slip  under  his  arms,  and  so 
lift  him  on  to  the  deck.  In  order  to  make 
sure  of  his  new  friend,  Captain  Overbeck 
took  in  yet  another  large  sail,  which  reduced 
the  pace  of  her  progress  by  one-third.  Alas ! 
shortly  after  this  was  done,  and  they  hod 
arrived  almost  abreast  of  poor  Bedford,  they 
found  that  the  vessel  had  lost  all  steerage- 
way  from  the  slowness  of  her  movement, 
and  were  unable  to  force  her  near  enough 
to  assist  their  benefactor.  But  while  their 
futile  efforts  were  being  made,  a  Joyous  sight 
greeted  Fuller's  eyes. 

"I  told  you  so,  girls!"  he  exclaimed, 
though  he  had  omitted  to  tell  them  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  "  Look,  there  comes  the 
life -boat.  A  beauty  she  is,  too,  and  well 
manned.  I  thought  the  bold  buccaneer 
would  be  afraid  to  let  Lyte  drown.  His 
college  would  have  come  down  upon  the 
skipper,  and  had  him  hanged.  Tou  can't 
drown  a  man  of  that  stamp  like  a  poor  devil 
of  a  Dutch  emigrant.  See  how  splendidly 
they  steer — bright  toward  him !" 

"Why  do  they  twist  about  so,  thenf 
asked  poor  little  Janet,  who  was  picking  up 
a  little  courage  now  that  she  saw  a  fine 
handsome  boat  rowed  by  four  men,  steered 
by  a  giant,  and  with  an  amphibious  monster 
in  the  bows  sent  out  on  purpose  to  pick  the 
gentleman  up  after  his  moonlight  bath. 
She  thought  no  longer  of  their  own  peril, 
but  of  his,  and  expected  to  see  the  boat  go- 
ing straight  as  an  axrow,  or  a  skiff  on  the 
placid  river  Peddle. 

Fuller  explained  to  her  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  meet  each  roller  as  it  approached 
with  the  pointed  bow  of  the  boat.  All  she 
cared  about  Just  now  was  "  Sir's"  safety ; 
and  lo !  now  it  was  secured.  She  could  see 
him  distinctly  drinking  something  out  of  a 
flask,  then,  after  the  oars  hod  all  been  still 
a  while,  a  loud  hurrah !  and  then  the  boat 
came  dancing  over  the  waves  swiftly  toward 
the  Haneeatiea.  She  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  listened*  There  once  more  were 
the  well-remembered  sounds,  the  swing,  the 
pulse,  the  splash  of  unseen  oars,  coming  to 
her  from  the  unseen  world,  bringing  life 
and  Joy  to  her  heart,  bringing  her  lover, 
who  was  come,  having  risked  his  own  life 
to  save  hers,  to  make  her  one  with  him,  and 
keep  her  safely  forever.  Yes,  he  did  love 
her  stilL   She  could  not,  would  not,  doubt  it. 

Now  while  Bedford  was  being  dressed  by 
Captain  Overbeck,  Fuller  ascertained  from 
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Mr.  Grays  that  he  had  no  anticipation  of 
finding  any  friends  on  board  this  iU-staired 
ship,  and  that  he  expected  to  find  none  but 
Germans  in  the  Bremen  steamer.  So  they 
agreed  to  hide  and  let  him  see  Janet  first 
alone.  Fuller  knocked  at  the  captain's 
door,  and  whi8i>ered  a  commonlcation  which 
induced  that  officer  to  withdraw  at  the  door 
of  the  saloon.  Finding  himself  alone  there, 
and  the  state-room  doors  around  all  closed, 
Lyte  called  out,  **  Ladies !  please  not  to  be 
longer  than  you  can  help.'' 

Then  a  door  at  his  elbow  was  opened,  and 
Janet  was  standing  alone  in  the  doorway. 
She  wore  only  a  plain  black  yelvet  frock. 
But  her  eyes  were  dancing  with  the  light 
of  love.  Her  lips  were  Just  ported,  like  the 
carmine  petals  of  a  fuchsia  disclosing  a  milk- 
white  calyx  uudemeath.  There  still  hover- 
ed about  her  a  fragrance  of  dewy  rose-leaves, 
and  her  glorious  hair  was  massed  in  all  its 
profusion  on  her  comely  head. 

''  Am  I  dreaming  f '  he  asked. 

There  were  two  lamps  hanging  up  over 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  saloon.  One 
of  these  threw  a  subdued  light  upon  her, 
and  she  assuredly  was  a  real  woman — ^really 
his  own  Janet,  only  grown  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  his  imagination  had  pictured  her 
in  its  wildest  dream. 

"  Are  you  really  Janet  f "  he  asked. 

There  was  something  so  reverential  in  his 
admiration  for  her  beauty  that  it  consoled 
her  for  the  disappointment  of  finding  that 
he  had  not  come  solely  or  specially  to  res- 
cue her. 

*'  Did  not  you  know  I  was  here,  Sir'f '  she 
asked,  timidly. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called 
him  "Sir." 

"  I  had  much  less  hope  of  seeing  you  than 
of  being  in  paradise  to-day,  dear.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  foretaste  of  paradise,  seeing  yon 
again  after  so  many  years.  I  never  used  to 
speak  to  you  like  that  in  the  old  days ;  and 
now  that  I  would  do  so,  perhaps  you  will 
not  let  me." 

"  You  took  away  my  dear  old  Gamp,  you 
know,"  she  replied,  archly.  "  And  it  is  not 
me  you  have  come  to  save  to-night."  So 
saying,  she  peeped  up  slyly  at  his  puzzled 
face. 

"  I  can  not  honestly  say  it  was,  dear,"  he 
urged,  with  provoking  couscientiousness. 
"  Yet  I  felt  strangely  drawn  toward  this  ves- 
sel, and  I  fancied  I  heard  you  laugh  when 
little  Boanerges  hailed  it.  I  could  not  look 
toward  the  deck  when  I  thought  I  could  not 
help  the  people  on  it ;  but  in  two  minutes  I 
had  determined  to  help  them,  or  die  in  the 
attempt." 

He  saw  nothing  of  her  now  but  her  golden 
hair  glistening  in  the  light  of  the  dim  lamp. 
It  almost  touched  his  breast  as  she  stooped 
and  murmured,  lowly, "  Do  you  love — me — 
«4irr 


"  Look  at  me,  darling,"  he  said,  clasplDg 
both  his  arms  round  her  little  waist. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  whispered.  "Oh  no, 
Fm  not.  There!"  and  lifting  her  face,  she 
looked  modestly  and  sweetly  into  hiB  "dear 
sad  eyes,"  as  she  used  to  call  them. 

"Do  I  love  yonf  he  repeated.  "Well, 
dear,  I  have  loved  you  so  truly  and  so  in- 
tensely for  five  or  six  years  that  I  may  hon- 
estly say  this  most  blessed  moment  is  the 
climax  of  every  moment  of  time  for  all  those 
years.  But  may  I  hope  that  you  will  for- 
give me  all  my  harshness,  and  that  yon  will 
love  me  a  little  f  ' 

"  I  want  to  be  your  little  wife,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

Then  he  at  last,  after  so  many  years  of 
waiting,  of  self-denial,  self-control,  and  res- 
ignation, yielded  to  that  impulse  which  is 
common  to  all  men  so  situated.  Nor  did 
she  affect  a  false  modesty,  but  allowed  him 
to  feel  that  she  considered  herself  in  a  man- 
ner his  already.  She  knew  the  man  so  well 
at  length,  his  honor,  loyalty,  and  integrity, 
that  she  already  experienced  the  repose  of 
love.  She  could  lean  upon  him  in  all  things, 
or,  if  need  be,  could  lie  in  his  arms  like  an 
infant.  He  was  strong  enough  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally  for  her  to  repose 
in  him  with  a  perfect  trust. 

"What  in  the  world  were  you  going  to 
New  York  fort"  he  asked  her,  as  they  re- 
turned to.  the  Adriatie, 

"  To  find  my  Sir,  and  give  him  back  his 
fortune,"  she  saucily  said. 

"  Or  t"  he  urged. 

"Or  his  little  girL" 

Thus  the  formal  courtship  of  Janet  Browne 
and  Bedford  Lyte  was,  after  all,  of  brief 
duration,  and  under  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, yet  was  it  perhaps  as  pregnant 
with  joy  as  many  elaborate  and  luxurious 
wooings.  The  remainder  of  the  voyage  to 
the  British  Channel  was  a  series  of  inces- 
sant hardships  and  apprehensions,  for  the 
rudder  of  the  AdriaHo  became  less  and  less 
trustworthy  every  day.  They  were  crowd- 
ed with  guests,  for  whom  they  could  neither 
provide  water  enough  to  drink  nor  decently 
cooked  food  to  eat.  The  beds,  fortunately, 
had  been  brought  from  the  Bremen  vessel 
and  placed  between-decks.  Moreover,  these 
people  were  for  the  most  part  angry,  discon- 
tented, and  more  dirty  even  than  a  scarcity 
of  fresh-water  rendered  necessary.  Three 
strong  men  died  for  want  of  water,  and  even 
the  ladies  could  only  have  a  short  half  pint 
each  per  dieuL 

Instead  of  proceeding  to  Canada  by  way 
of  New  York,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Fuller  re- 
turned to  their  sister's  wedding,  which  took 
place  at  the  rectangular  "  dry-dock"  church 
in  the  ensuing  March.  Having  thus  had 
more  time  to  think  of  his  future  plans,  and 
a  deep  repugnance  to  subjecting  his  wile  a 
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second  time  to  the  terrors  of  the  ocean,  Fal- 
ler  sold  out  of  the  regiment  in  Canada  into 
which  he  had  exchanged,  and  took  his  wife 
to  live  at  his  own  place  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  Bedford  and  his  wife  often  yisit  them. 
Janet  struggled  hard  to  have  her  nuptials 
oelehrated  at  the  dear  old  church  near  the 
abhey,  where  he  and  she  had  long  ago  wor- 
shiped together,  and  even  then  innocently 
loved  each  other.  But  on  this  point  Mr. 
Browne  was  adamantine.  Where  he  wor- 
shiped, there  should  his  children  be  bap- 
tized, confirmed,  receive  communion,  and 
(if  girls)  be  wedded.  So  they  yielded,  on 
condition  that  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Key  should 
marry  them,  which  he  did.  Lyte  suggested 
that  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Browne  family 
should  ''assist,"  by  way  of  making  peace, 
but  the  only  available  one  had  tried  to  lect- 
ure Mr.  Browne  on  his  anticipatory  death- 
bed, and  he  could  "  bear  the  sight  of"  that 
divine  less  than  before.  So  this  amiable 
proposition  was  frustrated.  The  old  prov- 
erb that  ''ifs  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no- 
body good"  was  curiously  exemplified,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Hatueaiioa^a 
loss,  and  the  gain  which  accrued  to  Nelly 
and  Janet.  It  also  proved  a  benefit  to  poor 
Mrs.  George  Baily,  who  received  letters  in 
England  informing  her  that  her  husband 
had  died  in  New  York  rather  before  the  date 
on  which  she  had  expected  to  arrive. 

The  poor  little  English  tomtit  fulfilled  its 
last  mission  in  obliging  its  master  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  a  ship  which  was  destined  to 
rescue  his  bride  from  a  watery  grave.  It  only 
survived  until  the  night  before  the  wed- 
ding, when,  at  midnight,  while  roosting  on 
the  rail  at  the  foot  of  Lyte's  bed,  it  sudden- 
ly, and  contrary  to  custom,  lowered  its  sec- 
ond leg,  grasped  the  rail  with  both  feet,  and 
finding  its  hold  to  slacken  even  so,  fluttered 
to  Bedford's  pillow,  and  died  in  the  hand 
that  projected  from  under  his  drowsy  head. 
On  his  bridal  mom  Bedford  wrapped  the  re- 
mains of  his  faithful  and  most  serviceable 
friend  in  a  parchment  scroll,  wherein  were 
written  certain  words  of  the  great  Master  as 
to  the  Divine  care  for  such  humble  creat- 
ures, and  carried  the  parcel  to  Tobias  Graves, 
with  orders  to  bury  it  decently  in  a  coffin 
of  zinc,  soldered,  and  cased  with  oak,  in  con- 
secrated ground. 

Mr.  Browne  still  thrives  at  Pedlington  in 
a  green  old  age.  His  gentle  wife  still  watch- 
es over  him  and  all  her  scattered  brood  with 
unfailing  tenderness.  Frank,  who  as  yet 
has  been  too  fastidious  to  marry,  devotes 
much  of  his  superfluous  energy  to  torment- 
ing sister  Joan,  who  is  developing  the  frnit 
of  an  acidulated  temper  on  the  apex  of  her 
Roman  nose.  Albert  has  withdrawn  to  the 
cheerful  village  of  Tiddenden,  where  he 
reads  melancholy  effusions,  ^nd  endeavors 
to  relieve  the  finn  of  his  annuity  by  peril- 
ous evolutions  on  (and  off)  a  bicycle. 


We  may  conclude  this  simple  chronicle 
by  remarking  that  about  a  year  after  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Record  Lyte,  the 
former's  only  relative  died,  and,  to  recom- 
pense him  for  previous  injuries,  left  him  an 
ample  property,  saddled  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  invest  12,000  or  13,000  in  land. 
He  therefore  purchased  a  pretty  cottage  and 
model  farm  on  the  Thames,  near  his  friend 
Captain  Fuller ;  and  Blanche,  until  her  sec- 
ond marriage,  with  Maynard  Martin,  Esq.,  of 
Plumstead  Manor,  in  Kent  (her  Junior,  some 
say),  used  to  divide  her  time  chiefly  between 
Mrs.  Fuller,  of  Watermead,  and  Mrs.  Bedford 
Lyte,  of  Abbey  Cottage. 

THE  END. 


BELIGION  AND  DOCTRINE. 

Bt  JOHN  HAT. 

Hb  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim; 
The  scowling  rahbis  gazed  at  him. 
He  recked  not  of  their  praise  or  blame ; 
There  was  no  fear,  there  was  no  shame, 
For  one  upon  whose  dazzled  eyes 
The  whole  world  poured  its  vast  surprihe. 
The  open  heaven  was  far  too  near, 
His  first  day*B  light  too  sweet  and  clear, 
To  let  him  waste  his  new-gnined  ken 
On  the  hate-clouded  face  of  men. 

But  still  they  questioned,  Who  art  thon  ? 
What  hast  thou  been?  what  art  thou  now? 
Thou  art  not  he  who  yesterday 
Sat  here  and  begged  beside  the  way; 
For  he  was  blind. 

— And  I  am  he; 
Far  I  was  blind^  but  now  J  see. 

He  told  the  story  o'er  and  o*er; 
It  was  his  full  heart's  only  lore: 
A  prophet  on  the  Sabbath-day 
Had  touched  his  sightless  eyes  with  clay. 
And  made  him  see  who  had  been  blind. 
Their  words  passed  by  him  like  the  wind 
Which  raves  and  howls,  but  can  not  shock 
The  hundred-iathom-rooted  rock. 

Their  threats  and  fury  all  went  wide; 
They  could  not  touch  his  Hebrew  pride. 
Their  sneers  at  Jesus  and  his  band, 
Nameless  and  homeless  in  the  land, 
l^eir  boasts  of  Moses  and  his  Lord, 
All  could  not  change  him  by  one  word. 

/  know  not  what  this  man  may  be, 
Sinner  or  saint;  but  as  for  we, 
One  thing  I  know,  that  I  am  he 
Who  once  was  blind,  and  now  I  see. 

They  were  all  doctors  of  renown. 
The  great  men  of  a  famous  town, 
With  deep  brows,  wrinkled,  broad,  and  wise, 
Beneath  their  wide  phylacteries; 
The  wisdom  of  the  East  was  theirs. 
And  honor  crowned  their  silver  hairs. 
The  man  they  jeered  and  laughed  to  scorn 
Was  unlearned,  poor,  and  humbly  born ; 
But  he  knew  better  far  than  they 
What  came  to  him  that  Sabbath-day; 
And  what  the  Christ  had  done  for  him 
He  knew,  and  not  the  Sanhedrim. 
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THE  STONE  AGE  IN  EnROPE. 

Bi  GHABLKS  BAtT. 


II.— THE  CAVES. 

THE  exploration  of  caves  in  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Gonoanj,  and  other 
liarta  of  Europe  haa  been  even  more  frnitftal 
in  importaitt  cesnlts  illnstrBtive  of  the  for- 
mer condition  of  man  than  the  examination 
of  the  liver  gcavels  treated  in  the  preceding 
article.  Caves,  it  is  well  known,  mostly  oc- 
CQT  in  limestone  rocks  of  vorions  geological 
formations,  and  differ  very  much  in  extent 
and  shape.  Thna,  the  so-called  grottoes  are 
short  cavities  with  wide  external  Sipertures, 
owing  iu  many  cases  tbeii  origin  to  soft  ma- 
t«iials,  such  as  marl,  that  have  been  carried 
off  from  lieneath  the  harder  roclis  whieh 
now  form  their  roofs,  while  the  real  caverns 
are  frequently  of  surprising  dimensions,  ex- 
tending for  miles  under  the  gronnd,  and 
containing  large  chambers  or  halls,  connect- 
ed hf  galleries  ofMu  so  low  that  visitors 
must  creep  on  hands  and  feet  in  order  to 
pass  tlirough.  Sometimes  these  chambers 
are  not  situated  in  the  same  plane,  but  have 
to  be  reached  by  ladders  from  above  or  &om 
below.  The  entrances  to  the  caves,  though 
in  most  cases  nearly  horieontol,  or  more  or 
lc«  inclined,  are  sometimes  quite  perpendic- 
ular, forming  natural  shafts.  Some  caves, 
like  the  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave  in  Ken- 
tDcky,  contain  small  lakes  or  navigable  wa- 
ters, harboring  clirions  fishes,  in  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  eternal  darkness  that  aurronnds 
them,  the  organ  of  sight  has  remained 
developed. 


Limestone  rocks  are  remarkable  for  being 
travened  by  many  fissures  and  cr»cke,  pre- 
senting natural  conduits  tbrongh  which  the 
atmospheric  water  is  carried  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mountains.  This  wal«r  possesses 
the  quality  of  dissolving  to  some  extent  the 
lime  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  Id 
reaching  the  caves,  it  trickles  &om  the  roob 
and  the  sides,  and,  having  evaporated,  de- 
posits its  contents  in  the  shape  of  thin  lay- 
ers of  carbonate  of  lime  wherever  circnm- 
stances  favor  that  process.  The  iucmsta- 
tions  adhering  to  the  roof,  which  gradually 
have  acquired  the  form  of  iciclM,  are  called 
slalactitee,  while  those  on  the  floor  appear 
like  conical  or  columnar  elevations,  deug- 
nated  as  itaUigmiiai.  Often  these  pendent 
and  rising  formations  have  met,  presenting 
pillars  or  bnttreases,  or  have  assumed  other 
BtiaDge  shapes,  in  which  the  toarist,  who 
views  them  by  the  flichering  light  of  a  torch, 
imagines  to  recognize  curtains,  cascades,  or- 
gans, statues,  altars,  and  other  odd  figura- 
tions which  his  fancy  may  suggest.  How 
many  thousands  of  years  were  required  for 
building  up  these  sometimes  colossal  accu- 
mulations of  calcareous  matter  can  not  bf 
determiued,  considering  that  the  increment 
may  not  progrsaa  in  an  invariable  ratio  even 
in  the  same  cave ;  but  in  order  to  show  how 
slowly  the  deposit  sometiacs  iucreaaea  wr 
will  mention  that  in  the  celebrated  cavern 
of  Adclsberg,  In  Illyria,  names  and  dates 
traced  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  dni- 
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turiee  can  be  deciphered  even  at  present, 
the  incmstation  formed  since  that  time  not 
having  acquired  a  thickness  sufficient  to 
hide  those  inscriptions. 

In  caves  where  these  calcareous  forma- 
tions have. been  progressing — for  in  some 
they  are  wanting — ^the  floor  is  covered  with 
a  staUhgmitic  crust  of  variable  thickness. 
Below  it  there  occurs  in  many  cases  a  more 
or  lees  stratified  layer  of  yellow  or  reddish 
earthy  in  some  instances  of  considerable 
thickness,  which  frequently  rests  upon  a  ba- 
sis of  pebbles,  differing  in  material  from  the 
rocks  of  the  neighborhood,  and  evidently 
brought  from  distant  places.  The  earth  or 
mud  just  mentioned  is  often  of  little  con- 
sistency, and  almost  loose,  but  sometimes 
strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  in  which 
case  it  forms  a  cement  of  considerable  hard- 
ness. This  substance  has  been  designated 
as  hone  earth,  because  the  bones  of  extinct 
and  living  animals  are  abundantly  found  in 
it,  and  likewise,  though  more  rarely,  those 
of  man,  together  with  rude  articles  of  his 
workmanship.  Land  and  fresh-water  shells 
of  existing  species  are  sometimes  mingled 
with  these  remains.  In  general  the  bones 
lie  indiscriminately  scattered  throughout 
the  earth,  in  a  manner  altogether  different 
from  their  relative  position  while  belonging 
to  the  living  organism,  insomuch  that  the 
jaws  are  separated  from  the  skulls,  and  that 
the  different  parts  of  a  skeleton  have  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  been  found  in  their  proper  places. 
Many  of  the  bones  retain  their  original 
sharpness  of  outline,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  were  still  covered  with  the  fleshy 
parts  when  introduced  into  the  cavern; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  worn  and  round- 
ed by  friction,  thus  exhibiting  the  unmis- 
takable marks  of  their  having  been  drifted 
by  water.  There  is  also  a  great  difference 
in  the  chemical  condition  of  the  bones,  some 
of  which  appear  quite  fresh,  having  retained 
their  animal  matter,  while  most  of  them  are 
more  or  less  void  of  it,  and  sometimes  so  far 
decayed  that  they  crumble  into  dust  upon 
being  handled.  Some  bones,  finally,  have 
been  gnawed  and  cracked  by  wild  beasts. 

The  osseous  remains  of  European  bone 
caves  are  chiefly  those  of  bears  and  hyenas, 
intermingled  with  the  bones  of  wolves,  fox- 
es, gluttons,  horses,  oxen,  stags,  mammoths, 
and  other  extinct  or  still  living  mammals. 
From  the  great  preponderance  of  the  bones 
of  carnivores,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
caves  served  formerly  to  those  animftla  of 
prey  as  dens,  into  which  they  introduced 
their  victims,  torn  or  entire,  to  feed  their 
young ;  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  was  the  case  to  some  extent.  Hyenas 
evidently  have  inhabited  certain  caves  and 
reared  their  young  in  them.  Bears  likewise 
retire  to  caves,  chiefly  during  hibernation, 
but,  according  to  Vogt,  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  introducing  bones.    Yet  such  occupations 


of  the  caves  by  bears  and  hyenas,  eyen 
through  many  generations,  can  not  account 
for  the  astonishing  number  of  bones  found 
in  some  of  them.  In  the  cave  of  Qailen- 
reuth,  in  Bavaria,  were  discovered  within 
ninety  years  the  remains  of  at  least  eight 
hundred  cave-bears;  and  from  the  amount 
of  bone  earth  in  another  Bavarian  cave  Dr. 
Buckland  has  calculated  that  five  thousand 
five  hundred  animals  of  the-  same  species 
were  there  entombed.  Large  collections  of 
bones,  moreover,  are  found  in  caves  with 
entrances  so  high  that  no  living  animals 
could  have  had  access  to  them.  The  rolled 
stones,  finally,  which,  as  we  have  mention- 
ed, often  underlie  the  bone  earth  or  are  min- 
gled with  it,  certainly  were  not  brought  to 
their  places  by  wild  beasts.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  the  bone  caves  owe 
their  deposits  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
agency  of  water.  T^e  surface  of  Europe, 
as  we  have  shown,  was  subject  to  great 
changes  at  those  remote  periods  when  the 
now  lost  animals  were  still  in  existence,  and 
we  have  alluded  to  the  causes  by  which 
floods,  more  or  less  extensive,  were  pro- 
duced. When  the  then  higher  levels  of  the 
water-courses  and  their  increased  swiftness 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  seem 
to  require  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  for 
imagining  in  what  manner  pebbles,  mud, 
shells,  and  bones,  fresh  as  well  as  decayed, 
were  introduced  into  the  caves,  even  into^ 
such  as  are  now  found  high  above  the  bot- 
toms of  valleys.  In  some  caves  containing 
no  pebbles  the  mud  may  have  been  grad- 
ually deposited  by  the  melting  of  snow. 
Caves,  doubtless,  were  the  first  dwelling- 
places  of  primitive  man.  They  afforded 
him  protection  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  against  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts  and  of  enemies  of  his  own  race.  Oc- 
casionally he  also  deposited  there  his  dead. 
Hence  the  human  remains  found  in  bone 
caves  may  be,  in  a  number  of  cases  at  least, 
relics  left  by  the  former  occupants.  Some, 
however,  believe  that  human  bones  and  tools 
were  mostly  washed  into  the  caves,  like  the 
animal  remains  and  other  materials  thei^ 
deposited. 

A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question 
how  bone  caves  were  filled  is  by  no  means 
easy,  and  geologists  therefore  are  not  quite 
agreed  on  that  point.  Several  causes,  such 
as  a  successive  occupation  by  animals  and 
man,  or  vice  versa,  together  with  the  action 
of  water,  may  occasionally  have  co-operated 
in  the  formation  of  the  deposit  in  the  same 
cave.  This  view,  we  must  expressly  state, 
applies  only  to  bone  caves  proper;  other 
caves  undoubtedly  served  as  the  regular 
habitations  of  man,  who  has  left  there  abun- 
dantly the  tokens  of  his  occupancy,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel. 

After  this  condensed  general  description 
of  bone  caves,  we  will  now  proceed  to  lay 
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before  the  reader  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  resulting  from  the  cave  research- 
es which  have  been  carried  on  with  uncom- 
mon zeal,  especially  within  late  years,  in 
various  countries  of  Europe. 

In  1828  M.  Tournal  discovered  in  the  cav- 
ern of  fiize,  Department  of  the  Aude  (South- 
em  France),  human  bones  and  teeth,  togeth- 
er with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  in  a  lay- 
er of  mud  and  breccia  containing Jand  shells 
of  living  species  and  the  bones  of  mammals, 
such  as  the  aurochs  and  the  reindeer,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  known  to  have  lived 
in  historical  times  in  France,  and  whose  re- 
mains usually  occur  in  that  country  associ- 
ated with  those  of  the  mammoth.  Bones 
of  an  antelope,  a  stag,  and  a  goat  were  also 
met  in  this  cave.  The  human  remains  were 
found  to  be  in  the  same  chemical  condition 
as  those  of  the  accompanying  quadrupeds. 
M.  Tournal  conclude^  that  these  remains 
had  not  been  suddenly  washed  in  by  a  flood, 
but  had  been  gradually  introduced  at  suc- 
cessive periods.  At  the  same  time  M.  De 
Christol  gave  an  account  of  his  discoveries 
in  the  cavern  of  Pondres,  near  Nismes,  in 
the  neighboring  Department  of  the  Gard, 
where  he  had  discovered  some  human  bones 
with  those  of  an  extinct  hyena  and  a  rhi- 
noceros in  a  deposit  of  mud  and  gravel 
which  filled  the  cave  up  to  the  roof.  He 
also  found  there  fragments  of  two  kinds  of 
^K)ttery,  the  rudest  lying  near  the  bottom 
of  the  cave,  below  the  level  of  the  extinct 
mammalia.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Messrs.  Tournal  and  De  Christol,  that  man 
had  oo-existed  with  those  animals,  was  dis- 
puted by  contemporary  savants,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  himself,  after  having  exam- 
ined a  number  of  caves  in  Germany,  **  came 
to  the  opinion  that  the  himian  bones  mixed 
with  those  of  extinct  animals,  in  osseous 
breccias  and  cavern  mud,  were  probaoly  not 
ooevaL  But  of  late  years,''  says  this  emi- 
nent geologist,  "  we  have  obtained  convin- 
cing proofs  that  the  mammoth  and  many 
other  extinct  mammalian  species  very  com- 
mon in  caves  occur  also  in  undisturbed  allu- 
vium (or  drift),  imbedde*d  in  such  a  manner 
with  works  of  art  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  man  and  the  mammoth  co-ex- 
isted." 

Among  cave  explorers  the  late  Dr.  Sohmer- 
ling,  of  Li^ge,  occupies  a  prominent  rank. 
After  having  devot-ed  many  years  to  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  caves  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mouse  and  its  tributaries,  he  pub- 
lished in  1833  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions, but  unfortunately  died  before  his 
merits  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  scien- 
tific world.  Many  of  the  caves — ^he  exam- 
ined more  than  forty — ^never  had  been  visit- 
ed by  explorers,  and  he  found  their  floors 
incrusted  with  an  unbroken  stalagmitic 
covering,  under  which  the  bones  of  extinct 
and  living  animals  and  those  of  man  oc- 


curred in  the  bone  earth.  The  human  bones 
lay  scattered  about  like  those  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  corresponded  in  appearance  and 
chemical  condition  perfectly  to  the  latter, 
which  were  sometimes  broken  and  ronndad, 
and  never  exhibited  traces  of  having  beeo 
gnawed.  Dr.  Schmerling  therefore  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  caves  had  nei- 
ther served  as  burying-places  nor  had  been 
the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  but  that  streams 
communicating  with  the  surfiice  of  the 
country  had  introduced  their  contents.  The 
animal  remains  found  by  him  were  those  of 
the  cave-bear,  cave-hyena,  mammoth,  rhi- 
noceros, horse,  reindeer,  red  deer,  roe,  wild- 
cat, wild  boar,  fox,  wolf,  weasel,  beaver, 
hare,  rabbit,  hedge -hog,  mole,  dormonse, 
field-mouse,  water-rat,  shjrew,  and  some  oth- 
ers. Together  with  these  were  dispersed 
through  the  cave  mud  land  shells  of  living 
species,  and  in  rare  instances  bones  of  fresh- 
water fish,  snakes,  and  birds. 

The  most  important  remainder  of  man 
discovered  by  Schmerling  is  the  skull  of  the 
Engis  cavern  (now  totally  quarried  away), 
which  was  found  imbedded  five  feet  deep  in 
a  breccia,  associated  with  the  remains  of 
the  rhinoceros,  reindeer,  and  horse.  This 
skull,  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
Li6ge,  has  attracted  much  attention  on  the 
part  of  anatomists,  and  has,  like  that  found 
in  1857  by  Dr.  Fuhlrott  in  a  cave  of  the  Ne- 
anderthal, near  DiisseldorlE^  elicited  much 
ooBunent  concerning  the  physical  and  men- 
tal condition  of  prehistoric  man.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  two  skulk 
at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Dr.  Schmerling  found  many  rude  flint 
flakes  or  knives,  evidently  made  by  man, 
dispersed  through  the  mud  of  the  caves,  and 
in  one  cave,  that  of  Chokier  (now  obliter- 
ated), he  obtained  a  polished  needle-shaped 
bone  implement  perforated  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, which  occurred  in  a  matrix  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  a  rhinoceros. 

The  Belgian  savant  clearly  pointed  ont 
that  man  once  lived  oontemporaneonsly 
with  several  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds; 
but  his  views,  being  contradictory  to  the 
then  prevalent  opinions  of  geologists,  did 
not  meet  with  approval  at  the  time  of  their 
publication,  and  his  reputation  as  a  clear- 
sighted investigator  dates  from  a  period 
when  neither  distrust  nor  applause  could 
any  longer  affect  him.  The  enei^  display- 
ed by  Dr.  Schmerling  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar mention.  He  had  to  be  let  down,  says 
Lyell,  day  after  day,  by  a  rope  tied  to  s 
tree,  so  as  to  slide  to  the  foot  of  the  first 
opening  of  the  Engis  oave,  where  the  best- 
preserved  human  remains  ¥nBre  fonnd ;  and 
after  having  thus  gained  access  to  the  first 
subterranean  gallery,  he  was  compelled  to 
creep  on  all  fours  through  a  contracted  pas- 
sage leading  to  larger  chambers,  there  to 
superintend  by  torch-light,  week  after  week 
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and  JMX  After  y ear,  the  workmen  who  were 
brekking  thiorgh  the  Btaltigniitic  cmat,  bb 
hard  u  marble,  in  order  to  remove  piece  by 
piece  the  tmderlying  bone  breccia,  nearly  as 
hard.  Tbne  be  remained  for  hoiUB,  with 
hiB  Teet  in  the  mud  aod  with  wat«r  drip- 
ping from  the  roof  on  hia  head,  in  order 
to  mark  the  position  and  gnard  Rgaiost 
tfae'luea  of  each  single  bone  of  »  skeleton. 
And  at  length,  after  baTing  found  leianre, 
strength,  and  courage  for  all  theae  opera- 
tions, he  looked  forward,  aa  the  fruitB  of  his 
labor,  to  the  publication  of  unwelcome  in- 
telligence, opposed  to  the  prepoaHOSgipoB  of 
the  scientific  aa  well  as  the  mnscieutlfla  pnb- 
lie.   Snob  baa  been  l^e  fate  of  too  manydia- 


About  the  same  time,  when  Dr.  8dimer- 
ling  was  oarryiog  on  his  ezploistiona  of 
Belgian  caves,  the  Rbt.  J.  HaoEnery,  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  fonnd  in  Kent's  cavern, 
near  Torquay,  Devonshire,  in  the  red  loam 
below  the  atalagmitic  covering,  not  only 
bonee  of  the  mammoth,  woolly  rbinooeroe, 
and  other  extinct  qoadmpeds,  bat  also  a 
nmnber  of  flint  tools,  some  of  which  resem- 
bled the  oval-shaped  kind  common  at  Abbe- 
ville. Mr.  Oodwin-Anstea  published  in  1940 
an  aoconnt  in  which  be  stated  that  he  had 
exhnmed  in  Kent's  cavern,  from  the  nndis- 
tnrbed  loam  below  the  stalagmite,  works  of 
man,  onch  as  arrow-heads  and  knives  of 
flint,  with  remains  of  the  elephant,  rhinooe- 
IM,  ox,  deer,  hone,  bear,  and  a  feline  ani- 
mal of  loi^  size ;  and  that  dl  these  must 
have  been  introdnced  before  the  stalagmit- 
io  flooring  had  been  formed.  In  1864  a 
systematic  exploration  of  the  cave  was  be- 
gan, and  is  still  SDOceaaftilly  progresMog, 
under  the  aaperintendenoe  ot  Hessrs.  Fen- 
geily  and  Vivian. 

There  occnrs  above  the  thick  and  almost 
continnons  stalagmitio  floor  of  Kent's  cav- 
ern a  black  monld,  in  which 
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ica,  belonging  to  diffcient  times,  have  been 
found,  sncb  as  stoue  implements  of  the  later 
period,  bronze  articles,  bone  inatmmente, 
pottery,  in  part  distinctly  Boman  in  char- 
acter, marine  shells,  nnmerons  mammalian 
bonea  of  existing  species,  and  some  human 
bones,  on  which  it  has  been  thonght  there 
are  traces  indicative  of  cannibalism.  The 
red  cave  earth  below  the  stalagmite  con- 
tains abundantly  bones  of  extinct  animabi 
and  implements  fashioned  by  the  hand  of 
man ;  and  in  a  part  of  the  cave  there  ex- 
tends, Immediately  underlying  the  stalag- 
mite, a  thin  layer  of  black  soil  inclosing 
charcoal,  nomerous  flint  implements,  and 
bonee  and  teeth  of  animals.  According  to 
Ut.  Evans,  the  principal  forms  of  the  tools 
an  these:  tengne-shaped  flint  implements, 
and  others  of  flat  ovoid  form,  w4th  an  edge 
all  roond ;  flakes  of  flint  of  various  sizes 
and  wrought  into  different  shapes,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  scrapeis  ;*  the  corea  ttom 
which  flakes  have  been  struck ;  and  stones 
which  have  been  need  aa  hammers  or  pound- 
ers. BeeidM  these  a  few  pins,  harpoons,  and 
needles  of  bone  have  been  discovered. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  musk-ox,  tbe  founa  of  Kent's  cav- 
ern comprises  all  extinct  species  already 
enumerated  as  occurring  in  drift  gravels, 
together  with  a  number  of  quadrupeds  still 
existing  in  Europe,  like  the  reindeer,  stag, 
wolf,  fox,  glutton,  and  various  rodents ;  yet 
the  dog,  roe,  sheep,  goat,  common  ox,  pig. 
and  isbblt  are  wanting.  Mr.  Evans  con- 
cludes, from  the  number  and  character  of 
the  tools,  which  bear  in  many  cases  the  dis- 
tinct traces  of  their  use,  from  the  presence 
of  charcoal  and  charred  bonea  below  the 
stalagmite,  and  from  various  other  ciicum- 
stances,  that  the  cave  was,  during  the  accn- 
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liONX  XHTLXXBltTII  ntOM  XMRT^  OATBBN  (haTUXAL  SIZE). 

1.  Fragment  of  barpoon^taead.    8.  Pin.    8.  Fragment  of  needle. 

mulation  of  the  bone  earth,  at  all  eyenta 
iroin  time  to  time,  the  habitation  of  man. 

The  Brixham  cave,  also  sitoated  near  Tor- 
quay, was  accidentally  discovered  in  1858, 
and  a  committee  of  prominent  geologists 
procured  the  means  for  a  thorough  explora- 
tion, which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Pengelly. 
The  cave  chiefly  consists  of  a  succession  of 
galleries  of  no  great  width,  which  were  ei- 
ther entirely  or  partly  filled  with  gravel, 
bones,  and  mud.  At  the  top  there  occurred 
a  layer  of  stalagmite  fh>m  one  to  fifteen 
inches  thick ;  next  below  was  loam  or  bone 
earth,  of  a  red  color,  from  one  foot  to  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness;  and  at  the  bottom  lay 
gravel  containing  many  rounded  pebbles. 
This  stratum  be^g  probed  in  some  places 
was  found  to  exceed  the  thickness  of  twen- 
ty feet.  The  layer  of  bone  earth  inclosed 
numerous  mannnalian  remains,  constituting 
a*  fauna  almost  identical  with  that  of  Kent's 
cavern.  No  human  remains  were  found, 
but  a  number  of  worked  flints  of  antique 
forms  occurred  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bone 
earth,  and%ome  of  l^em  even  in  the  under- 
lying gravel.  In  the  loam  was  discovered, 
in  close  proximity  to  a  flint  implement,  the 
left  hind-leg  of  a  bear,  every  bone  being  in 
its  natural  place,  which  proves  that  the 
parts  of  the  limb  were  still -connected  when 
it  was  bi;pught  to  the  cave.  According  to 
Mr.  Pengelly,  the  deposit  in  the  cave  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  transporting  agency  of 
water,  in  which  case  a  valley  seventy-five 
feet  in  depth,  which  now  runs  in  front  of 
the  cave,  could  not  then  have  existed,  but 
must  have  been  subsequently  excavated. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  describe  oth- 
er English  caves — ^for  instance,  the  Wokey 
hyena  den,  near  Wells,  which,  it  seems,  was 
tenanted  at  diflerent  times  by  hyenas  and 
men,  and  has  yielded  some  oval-shaped  flint 
implements  of  the  Abbeville  type ;  nor  can 
we  attempt  to  enlarge  on  the  bone  cilves 

of  the  European  continent,  considering  that  |  manship,  differing  in  many  respects  firom 
other  classes  of  caves  will  yet  be  brought  to  '  those  of  the  later  or  neolithic  phase  of  the 


larger  works  that  has  al- 
ready reached  an  almost 
bewildering  extent.  The 
results,  however,  present 
only  local  differences, 
while,  on  the  whole,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at 
are  the  same,  namely, 
that,  in  times  antec^ing 
any  historical  record  or 
tradition  tribes  of  sav- 
age men  lived  in  certain 
districts  of  Europe  con- 
temporaneously with  va- 
rious species  of  animals 
which  have  either  be- 
come entirely  extinct  or  have  migrated  to 
other  parts  of  Europe,  or  even  to  other  con- 
tinents. 

The  various  animal  remains  and  those  of 
man  discovered- in  the  bone  earth  of  a  cave 
may  not  always  belong  to  the  same  epoch, 
especially  in  cases  where  water  has  been  the 
means  of  their  transportation.  A  flood,  it 
may  be  ai^ed,  will  sweep  from  the  surface 
any  thing  not  too  heavy  to  be  carried  away 
by  it ;  in  places  it  will  tear  up  the  ground, 
and  disentomb  bones  of  animals  that  died 
long  ago,  or  wHl  remove,  perhaps,  remains 
of  man,  together  with  implements  made  by 
him,  or  with  the  bones  of  animals  that  per- 
ished either  long  before  or  long  after  the 
time  of  his  existence.  Thus  it  may  have 
happened  that  remains  of  various  periods 
became  commingled  in  the  mud  of  the  saaic 
cave.  In  such  cases  the  state  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  bones  themselves  affords  the 
best  guidance  in  judging  of  their  relative 
antiquity.  The  human  bones  found  by  Dr. 
Schmerling  in  the  Belgian  caves  resembled 
in  color,  weight,  and  chemical  condition  ^et- 
fectly  those  of  the  extipct  and  still  living 
mammalia  associated  with  them,  and  hence 
the  explorer  concluded,  and  no  one  now 
doubts,  that  these  human  and.  animal  re- 
mains belong  to  the  same  period.  Various 
other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  bones  of  extinct  animals 
found  in  caves  are  often  split  lengthwise, 
evidently  not  by  animal  agency,  but  by  that 
of  man,  who  thus  opened  them  in  order  to 
extract  the  marrow,  a  method  still  practiced 
by  modem  savages.  At  other  times  these 
bpnes  bear  stri»  or  cuts  that  eould  not  have 
been  produced  by  the  teeth  of  wild  animaLs, 
but  must  be  ascribed  to  flint  knives  employ- 
ed in  detaching  the  flesh.  The  flint  tools 
themselves,  which  occur  commingled  with 
the  bones  in  caves  as  well  as  in  river  grav- 
els, are  quite  peculiar  in  shape  and  work- 


the  reader's  notice.  Cave  researches,  we 
may  stat«  in  this  place,  are  progressing  with 
constantly  increased  energy  in  Europe,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  literature  of  monographs  and 


Stone  Age;  and  the  animal  remains  some- 
times found  with  these  more  finished  instru- 
ments invariably  belong  to  a  fauna  identi- 
cal with  that  of  historical  times.    We  riiall 
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hftve  oeoa^ou  to 
bring  forth  yet 
stiODgeT  evidencea. 
The  prehiBl^irio 
tribea  of  Europe,  u 
ne  huTe  observed, 

deposited  thei  r  dead 
in  carea.  Sncli  a 
primitive  place  of 
wpnltnie  was  a 
email  grotto  in  a 
limestone  hill  near 
Anrignao,  in  the 
Department  of  the 
Hante  Qaronne, 
Sob  them  France. 
It  is  sitnated  aboal 

forty     feet     above  sanm 

the  Talley,  through 

which  a  rivolet  flows,  and  in  &ont  of  it 
there  extends  a  amall  terrace  somewhat 
sloping  toward  the  Tallay.  The  entrance  to 
this  grotto  was  formerly  hidden  by  a  tains  of 
small  stones  and  earth,  which  the  rain  prob- 
ably had  washed  down  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
Sportsmen,  however,  knew  that  there  was 
at  this  place  a  hole  into  which  the  rabbits 
escaped  when  pnrsaed  by  dogs.  One  day  in 
1852  a  laborer,  employed  to  repair  the  neigh- 
boring road,  introduced  bis  arm  into  the 
rabbit-hole  and  drew  ont  from  it  a  large  hu- 
man bone.  Suspecting  that  the  hole  oom- 
mnnlcated  with  a  cave,  be  set  to  work  dig- 
ging a  tzench  throngh  the  talus,  and  after  a 
few  honrs*  labor  he  found  himself  opposite  a 
large  slab  of  roclc,  placed  Vertically,  which 
closed  the  opening  of  the  grutto.  Having 
removed  the  slab,  he  looked  into  a  small 
vaulted  recess  filled  with  hnman  bonee, 
among  which  were  several  entire  skalls. 
This  nnniual  occurrence  created  some  ei- 
citement  in  the  community,  and  the  Mayor 
of  Anrignac,  Dr.  Amiel,  therefore  ordered  all 
the  bones  to  be  re-interred  in  the  parish 
cemetery;  but,  being  a  physician,  he  flmt 
ascertained,  by  counting  the  correspoDding 
bones,  that  they  constitnted  the  skeletons 
of  about  seventeen  individuals  of  both  sex- 
es and  all  ages,  and,  further,  that  the  adults 
mnst  have  been  persons  of  small  stature. 
Unfortunately  these  hnman  remains  are  lost 
to  science,  for  in  1860,  when  M.  Edward  Lar- 
tot,  a  distinguished  paleontologist,  visited 
Anrignac  with  a  view  to  investigate  the 
particulars  of  the  discovery,  the  village  sex- 
ton was  unable  to  indicate  the  place  where 
be  had  interred  the  bones.  M.  Lartet,  not 
discouraged  by  this  failure,  determined  to 
search  the  remaining  deposits  outside  and 
inside  the  vault,  and  hired  for  this  purpose 
workmen,  whom  be  superintended  during 
their  digging  operations.  When  these  were 
finished,  his  observations  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  grotto  bad  served  as  a 
place  of  sepulture,  while  on  the  small  Mr- 


race  in  &ont  of  it  funeral  banquets  had 
been  held  fay  the  relatives  and  Mends  of 
the  departed.  His  views  were  based  on  the 
following  facts : 

Outside  of  the  grotto  there  extended  over 
an  area  of  six  or  seven  square  yards  a  layer 
of  ashes  and  charcoal  from  six  to  eight 
inches  thick,  which  thinned  off  toward  the 
vault,  not  actually  reaching  it.  This  layer 
rested  on  the  natnral  rock  formation,  and 
indicated  the  fire-place  where  the  repasts 
were  prepared  and  eaten.  It  contained  bro- 
ken, burned,  and  gnawed  bones  of  extinct 
and  recent  qnadmpeds,  also  rude  hearth- 
stones, reddened  by  beat,  and  numerous 
works  of  art,  but  no  osseous  remains  uf  man. 
Above  this  stratnm  lay  a  deposit  of  rubbish 
with  similar  contents  and  a  few  scattered 
cinders.  11.  Lartet  identified  the  bones  of 
no  less  than  nineteen  species  of  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous  animals,  those  of  the  latter 
being  most  numerous.  There  were  remains 
of  the  cave-bear,  brown  bear  (T),  badger, 
polecat,  cave-lion,  wild-cat,  cave-hyena, 
wolf,  fox,  mammoth  (two  molars  andabeel- 
boue),  woolly  rhinoceros  (a  young  animal), 
horse,  ass  (T),  wild  boar,  gigantic  Irish  deer, 
ateg,  roebuck,  reindeer,  and  aurochs.  The 
fox,  horse,  reindeer,  and  aurochs  were  rep- 
resented by  many  individuals,  and  seem  to 
have  chiefly  served  as  the  food  of  those  sav- 
age feasters.  The  bonee  containing  marrow 
had  been  split  open  by  man  for  its  extrac- 
tion, many  of  them  being  also  burned.  The 
spongy  parts  were  wanting,  having  been 
gnawed  off  by  wild  beasts,  donbttesa  by 
prowlioghyeuas,  which  fed  on  the  reranantij 
of  the  meals.  The  bones  of  a  young  rhinoc- 
eros had  been  broken  and  gnawed  in  this 
manner.  On  many  bones  could  be  perceived 
the  cuts  produced  by  the  flint  implements 
used  in  removing  the  flesh.  Theee  remains 
were  almost  exclusively  obtained  from  the 
deposits  extending  before  the  entrance  of 
the  grotto.  The  bonee  found  iniide  of  it,  in 
a  layer  of  loose  earth  or  rubbish,  generally 
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exhibited  no  traces  of  having  been  gnawed 
or  Bcraped,  the  only  exception  being  d  oal- 
caneum  or  heel-bone  of  the  mammoth,  of 
which  animal  no  remains  excepting  this 
bone  and  two  molars  were  found.  The  rub- 
bish in  the  grotto  yielded  nearly  all  the 
bones  of  a  cave -bear's  leg,  close  together 
and  uninjured,  also  the  artificially  shaped 
and  perforated  tooth  of  an  animal  of  the 
same  kind,  teeth  of  the  cave-lion,  and  some 
tusks  of  the  wild  boar.  Hence  it  was  in- 
ferred that  thoee  ancient  hunters  were  in 
the  habit  of  entombing  trophies  of  the  chase 
and  food  with  their  dead,  in  accordance  with 
a  custom  that  was  and  still  is  common 
among  many  tribes  of  savages. 

The  articles  fashioned  by  man  which  were 
obtained  from  the  deposits  in  the  vault  and 
outside  of  i^  consisted  of  numerous  flint 
flakes  or  knives,  sling-stones,  chips,  a  flint 
core  or  nucleus  from  which  flakes  had  been 
split,  and  one  of  those  flat  round  stones  with 
cavities  on  both  sides  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  making  flint  tools.  Among  other 
instruments,  further,  may  be  mentioned  ar- 
row-heads without  barbs,  made  of  reindeer's 
horn,  and  a  well-shaped  and  sharply  pointed 
bodkin  cut  from  the  horn  of  the  roe-deer. 
Lastly,  there  were  found  with  the  skeletons 
in  the  vault  eighteen  small  perforated  disks, 
made  of  a  kind  of  cockle-shell  or  CktreUum, 
which  doubtless  had  originally  been  strung 
together  for  the  purpose  of  ornament.* 

What  we  have  just  stated  is  a  r^umS  of 
the  account  given  by  M.  Lartet  after  his 
first  exploration  of  the  Aurignao  grotto. 
He  subsequently  revisited  that  locality  and 
continued  his  researches,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  obtained  results  not  altogether  in 
keeping,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  his  for- 
mer experiences.  The  number  of  skeletons 
found  in  the  cave,  the  stone  slab  by  which 
it  was  protected,  and  various  other  circum- 
stances plainly  indicate  its  use  as  a  burial- 
place  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  cave  was  often  re- 
sorted to  by  savage  hunters,  who  feasted 
there  on  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  Yet  the 
burials  may  be  of  much  later  date  than  the 
feasts.  "  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,'' 
said  Sir  John  Lubbock  ten  years  ago,  **  that 
M.  Lartet  was  not  present  when  the  place 
was  first  examined ;  for  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  if  he  had  seen  the  deposits  before 
they  were  disturbed,  we  should  have  been 
able  to  feel  more  confidence  that  the  human 
skeletons  belonged  to  the  same  period  as 
the  other  remains."  In  1870  M.  Cartailbac, 
of  Toulouse,  paid  a  visit  to  Anrignac,  ''in 
order  to  see  the  celebrated  grotto,  and  to 
collect  such  objects  as  might  have  been  left 
there."  In  examining  the  cave  he  noticed 
a  difference  in  the  color  of  its  waUs,  from 

*  Qnlte  similar  flat  shell  beads  were  formerly  made 
-  the  aborigines  of  North  America. 


which  he  judged  that  the  lower  deposits 
must  have  been  of  a  yellow  color,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  layer  of  much  lighter  tint ;  and 
while  minutely  searching  the  crevices  of 
the  cave,  he  found  in  the  darker  ground  a 
tooth  of  the  rhinoceros,  one  of  the  reindeer, 
and  fractured  bones  of  the  cave-bear.  The 
level  of  the  higher  deposit,  on  the  other 
hand,  yielded  some  small  bones  of  living 
wild  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  a  piereed 
disk  of  Cardium  and  a  fragment  of  pottery. 
The  lower  deposit  of  the  cave,  it  would 
thus  appear,  corresponded  with  that  outside 
of  it,  while  the  layer  inclosing  the  human 
skeletons  was  formed  at  a  subsequent  time. 
However  that  may  be,  the  chief  result  of 
M.  Lartet's  discoveries  remains  intact:  be 
has  furnished  another  proof  that  man  was 
the  contemporary  of  extinct  "animals,  which 
served  him  for  food,  and  that  consequently 
the  age  of  mankind  reaches  back  to  a  very 
remote  period. 

Among  the  thus  far  discovered  human 
remains  referable  to  the  far-distant  epoch 
under  notice,  the  Neanderthal  skull,  already 
mentioned,  and  that  of  the  Engis  cavern 
have  chiefly  excited  the  interest  of  the  learn- 
ed, and  have  caused  much  speculation  con- 
cerning the  physical  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties of  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
The  flrst-named  skull,  or  rather  skull  frag- 
ment— ^for  it  consists  only  of  the  upper  por^ 
tion  of  the  cranium — belonged  to  a  skeleton 
which  was  found  in  1857  in  a  small  grotto  in 
the  Neanderthal,  or  Neander  Vallegf  not  far 
from  Diisseldorf,  Rhenish  Prussia.  Quairy- 
ing  operations  led  to  the  clearing  of  the 
grotto,  situated  about  sixty  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  small  river  DUssel,  which  flows 
through  the  valley.  It  contained  a  hori- 
zontal layer  of  hard  loam  intermixed  with 
rolled  gravel,  a  drift  deposit  identical  with 
that  occurring  in  all  caves  of  the  DQssel 
Valley,  and  in  which  the  bones  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  are  sometimes  found  imbedded. 
In  this  gravelly  loam  of  the  Neanderthal 
grotto  the  workmen  found,  two  feet  below 
the  surface,  a  human  skeleton,  which  they 
threw  out  in  an  unceremonious  way,  and 
which  would  have  been  lost  to  science  but 
for  the  interference  of  Professor  Fuhlrott, 
of  Elberfeld,  who  rescued  from  total  destruc- 
tion the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  the  thigh 
and  arm  bones,  a  collar-bone,  a  part  of  the 
X>elvis,  a  shoulder-blade,  and  several  frag- 
ments of  the  ribs.  These  remains  are  un- 
doubtedly of  the  highest  antiquity,  possess- 
ing the  same  qualities  which  characteruee 
the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  oave-bear,  etc*, 
occurring  in  the  neighboring  districts,  and 
inclosed  by  the  same  kind  of  loam  that  con- 
tained the  skeleton.  Professors  Fuhlrott, 
Yogt,  and  other  anthropologists  therefore 
conclude  that  the  Neanderthal  man  lived 
together  with  the  mammoth  and  other  ex- 
tinct animals  of  the  drift  period.    The  body 
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probably  had  been  washed  into  the  gK>tto 
during  high  water.  The  sIidII  wu  fint  de- 
scribed anatomically  by  ProfeMor  Schaaff- 
hanwD,  of  Bodd.  Hs  pointed  ont  ita  enor- 
moua  ridgea  aboyB  the  orbits  of  the  eyee, 
behind  which  the  frontal  bone  is  conalderB' 
bly  depreased,  its  elongated,  elliptical  shape, 
narrow  and  low  forehead,  and  annsual  thlck- 
nesa.  The  other  bones  of  the  skeleton  were 
found  to  correspond  in  length  to  those  of  a 
European  of  middle  statare,  bnt  they  were 
much  stouter,  and  exhibited  a  greater  do- 
Telopment  of  the  muscnlar  ridges.  On  the 
whole,  ProfesBor  Schaaffhansen  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  individual  to  whom  the 
Neanderthal  sknll  belonged  must  have  been 
distingnisbed  by  slight  development  of  brain 
and  uncommon  strength  of  bodily  frame. 
According  to  Professor  Raxley,  the  skoll  In 
question  is  the  most  ape-like  of  the  human 
crania  yet  diacovcred,  anil  Professor  Vogt 
expreasea  himself  t«  the  some  effect  by  stat- 
ing that  it  has  more  of  the  simian  or  monk- 
ey type  than  any  other  known  race  sknll. 
Yet  Huxley  is  far  &om  regarding  the  Nean- 
derthal bones  as  tbe  remains  of  a  beiog  in- 
termediate l>etweeii  man  and  apes.  At  most, 
he  says,  they  demnnstratA  the  existence  of 
a  man  whose  aknll  may  be  said  to  revert 
-  somewhat  to  the  pithecoid  or  ape  type.  Both 
Enxley  and  Vogt  detect  in  the  Neanderthal 
■koU  an  approximation  to  the  cranial  for- 
mation of  the  Anstralian. 

Tbe  Engie  sknll,  likewise  fragmentary, 
but  more  complete  than  the  one  Just  de- 
scribed, was  found,  as  we  have  stated,  9ve 
fbet  deep  imbedded  in  a  breccia,  in  jaxta- 
poaitlon  with  remains  of  the  rhiDOceros, 
leindeer,  and  horse.  This  skull,  it  will  be 
noticed  by  a  comparison  of  the  accompany- 
ing drawings.  Indicates  a  f^  higher  type 
than  that  of  the  Neanderthal.  According 
to  Huxley,  "  there  is  no  mark  of  degrada- 
tion about  any  part  of  its  etructnre.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  fair  average  human  skull,  which 
might  have  belonged  to  a  philosopher,  or 
might  have  contained  the  thoughtleas  brain 
of  a  savage." 

In  onr  first  paper  we  alluded  to  human 
bones  fonnd  by  Hessrs.  Bertrand  and  Be- 
tfonx  in  the  v^ey  of  the  Beine,  at  Clichy, 


in  the  Bnbnrba  of  Paris,  in  the  same  drift 
beds  in  which  flint  implements  of  tbe  oldest 
or  paleolithic  types  had  been  discovered. 
The  remains,  among  them  a  skull,  occurred 
seventeen  feet  below  the  snrface.  The  sknll, 
which  exhibite  marked  traces  of  inferiority, 
being  narrow  and  slanting  fhtm  the  frvnt  to 
tbe  back,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  woman. 

Among  the  latest  discoveries  of  remains 
of  prehistoric  man  are  those  made  by  M. 
Riviere,  who  fonnd  in  187S,  in  one  of  the 
oaves  of  Uentone,  near  Nice,  France,  tbe  al- 
most entire  skeleton  of  a  man  above  middle 
size,  imbedded  twenty  feet  below  the  snr- 
face of  the  deposit.  Tbe  attitude  of  the 
skeleton,  says  M.  Riviere,  was  that  of  re- 
pose, as  if  the  man  had  been  snrprised  by 
death  during  sleep.  The  bones  and  tbe  sur- 
rounding earth  were  of  a  reddish  color,  pro- 
duced by  oxide  of  iron.  Many  pierced  sheila 
and  teeth  of  the  stag  covered  tbe  skull, 
doubtless  forming  originally  a  chaplet  or 
some  other  head  ornament  A  bone  imple- 
ment lay  across  the  forehead,  and  two  spear- 
heads of  flint  were  placed  below  the  occiput. 
Remains  of  tbe  urus,  cave-bear,  cave-lion, 
cave-hyena,  woolly  rhinoceros,  wolf,  stag, 
chamois,  and  othets,  together  with  many 
marine  and  land  shells,  were  found  in  the 
deposits  above  the  skeleton ;  also  chipped 
flint  implements  in  great  number,  but  nei- 
ther ground  fools  nor  pottery.  The  skele- 
now  in  the  collection  of  the  Jardin  dea 
Plantes  in  Paris,  shows  no  marked  approxi- 
mation to  tbe  simian  type,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  iibia,  or  sbin-bonee,  which  are  more 
flattened  than  in  the  European  of  the  pres- 
ent time.    Professor  Vogt  draws  attention 

"  e  extreme  scarceoeea  of  remains  of  ex- 
tinct animals  in  this  cave,  conjecturing  their 
presence  might  be  owing  to  a  secondary  de- 

In  1873  H.  Riviere  discovered  in  another 
ive  of  the  neighborhood  a  second  human 
skeleton,  less  complete  than  tbe  one  ex- 
humed by  him  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
likewise  stained  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  deck- 
ed with  shell  ornaments.  A  few  anpolished 
fiint  implements  lay  near  this  skeleton. 

Later  In  1ST3  and  in  the  following  year  he 
further  sncceeded  in  finding  in  cavea  near 
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Mentone  three  additional  skeletonB,  two  of 
them  belonging  to  children,  the  other  to  an 
adult  individnal.  The  head  of  the  latter 
was  sarronnded  with  pierced  sea-shells  and 
teeth  of  the  stag,  originally  constituting  an 
ornamental  head-dress.  There  were  also 
found  the  remains  of  a  necklace  and  of 
bracelets  of  shells  and  teeth.  Curiously 
enough,  this  skeleton,  too,  was  stained  with 
oxide  of  iron,  like  those  previously  discov- 
ered by  M.  Riviere,  who  thinks  that  the  cov- 
ering of  the  corpse  with  micaceous  specu- 
lar iron  formed  one  of  the  funeral  customs 
of  the  people  who  deposited  their  dead  in 
these  CAves.  With  this  skeleton,  which  be- 
longed to  a  vigorous  individual  of  good  stat- 
ure, and  resembled  in  its  details  that  first 
discovered  by  M.  Riviere,  were  found  a  tooth 
of  a  cave-bear,  bones  of  ruminants,  pachy- 
derms, and  rodents  (not  specialized  in  the 
report  before  us),  and  a  number  of  shells  of 
edible  marine  mollusks ;  also  implements  of 
bone  and  stone,  the  latter  merely  chipped, 
and  mostly  consisting  of  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, and  other  materials,  but  rarely  of 
flint.  No  implements  or  ornaments  accom- 
panied the  skektons  of  the  children. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  of  opinion  **  that  the 
time  of  inhumation  of  the  remains  of  ele- 


phant, rhinoceros,  and  cave-bear  in  subaerial 
breccias  at  diA'erent  altitudes  in  the  cliffs  of 
the  neighborhood  will  have  to  be  critically 
ascertained  before  their  geological  bearing 
on  the  age  of  the  human  skeletons  can  be 
finally  settled.'' 

Generally  speaking,  the  fauna  of  the  caves 
thus  far  treated  in  these  pages  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  river  drift,  and  the  same  pe- 
culiarities characterize  the  drift  implement« 
and  those  occurring,  commingled  with  osse- 
ous remains,  in  the  mud  of  caves.  The  bono 
and  tool  bearing  strata  of  the  drift  and  the 
older  cave  -deposits,  therefore,  may  be  as- 
sumed to  belong  to  one  period,  provided 
that  this  term  is  taken  in  its  broadest  and 
most  expanded  sense. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  lead  the  read- 
er once  more  into  caves,  but  iato  such  as 
served  as  the  regular  habitations  of  human 
beings  who  were,  to  all  appearance,  some- 
what more  advanced  and  lived  at  a  later  pe- 
riod than  the  earliest  European  tribes,  of 
whom  we  know  now  at  least  that  they  ex- 
isted. The  merit  of  having  established  a 
fact  of  such  importance  belongs  to  that  in- 
defatigable class  of  investigators  whose  aim 
it  is  to  bring  light  into  the  darkest  zeoesses 
of  hoary  antiquity. 


riKromATKD  tooth  or  a  uon.    vkom  m  lowkst  pkfosit  or  a  amoTTo  mbab  aoioii,  o«  ths  siti 

OLOSOM,  eOUTUBBM  rSAHOK  (MATUBAL  Bit*), 


PSYCHE. 


I. 


WmcN  trembling  Psyche  softly  crept 

Where  her  anknown,  my^terioa*  Love 
Concealed  In  shronding  darkness  riept. 

And  held  her  lamp  the  cooch  above, 
Eager  to  prove  what  hidden  spell 

Of  beauty  held  her  charmM  heart. 
To  teach  her  eyes  Its  power  as  well; 

New  sweetness  to  her  Ufe  Impart, 
And  point  with  fresh  delight  the  keenness  of  Love's 
dart. 

Her  dazsled  eyes,  one  momenfa  space. 

Beneath  the  trembling  golden  light. 
Saw  all  the  beauty  of  that  face, 

So  fair  tt  made  a  day  of  night— 
That  glorlons  shape  like  san-llt  snow 

Beheld,  with  sudden  glad  surprise. 
Then— startled  by  the  lamp-light's  glow, 

Flaahed  into  hers  those  angry  eyes. 
And  Love  had  fled  for  aye  back  to  his  native  skies. 


n. 


Ah,  dearest!  trying  hard  to  pierce, 

With  wistful,  qnestloning  bine  eyes. 
The  secret  of  the  universe. 

That  deepest  of  all  mysteries, 
The  natare  of  another's  sool. 

And  what  it  hath  akin  to  thine, 
A  vision  of  the  anknown  whole 

From  what  tboo  knoweat  to  divine, 
And  by  thy  love's  sweet  light  to  read  thte  heart  of 
mine: 

Forbear,  dear  love,  to  ask  to  see 

All  that  my  inmoat  spirit  holds, 
For  still  a  veiling  myateiy 

The  godlike  form  of  Love  infblds ; 
And  while  oor  palses  beat  as  one. 

And  all  my  being  bends  to  thine 
Aa  tarns  the  flower  to  the  son. 

Still  leave  my  heart  one  hidden  shrine. 
Where,  sacred  and  anseen,  reposelh  Love  dlviaei 
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AMERICAN  HUMOR. 

Bt  nu  Hos.  S.  S.  COX. 


IN  the  pNTiotM  article  on  tliu  theme  I 
eouaidered  oai  hnmor  is  ita  general 
phaaes,  and  especially  in  its  exa^er&tionB. 

1  now  come  to  consider  the  diAtinctive 
and  peculiar  qualities  of  oar  hnmor. 

We  have  not  a  little  hnmor,  especially 
unong  the  more  coltivated  portion  of  our 
people,  common  to  all  men — a  translatable 
humor,  quite  as  enjoyable  in  French  as  in 
English.  Bat  we  have  veins  of  our  own  as 
rich  and  varied  as  our  mines.  I  propose  to 
prospect  for  a  few  of  these  veins.  In  all  of 
them  the  salient  quality — exaggeration — 

Bnt  Jint,  there  is  a  little  silvery  vein 
which  nuis  through  onr  newspapers,  and 
which  Preutioe,  of  LohisviUe,  first  worked 
BDcceesfulIy.  It  consists  in  adroitly  gar- 
bling a  brief  extract  from  an  opponent's  ar- 
ticle, and  diverting  the  meaning  into  a  dash 
at  some  fVailty  of  the  opponent.  The 
ner  in  which  this  is  done  is  hnmorous, 
though  the  matter  generally  has  the  pun- 
gency of  sarcasm  and  wit.  Near  akin  to 
this  speciee  of  humor  is  that  which  has  re- 
cently become  a  part  of  our  newspaper  par- 
agraphs. It  consists  in  giving  a  oomio  ac- 
eoont  of  a  catastrophe,  and  then  by  a  end- 
den  and  seriooB  turn,  leaving  a  snggestive 
hiatus,  making  a  conclusion  which  connects 
the  premises.  A  woman  ondertakes  to  fo- 
'  ment  a  flie  by  taking  observations  with  a 
kerosene  lamp  near  it.  The 
"  Wet  day,  or  there  would  have 
larger  funeraL" 

Ht.  Jones  was  observed  by  bis  wife  through 
the  window  to  kiss  the  cook  iu  the  kitchen. 
Comment :  "  Ht.  Jones  did  not  go  ont  of  the 
house  for  sevei«l  days,  and  yet  there 
no  snow-st«rm." 

A  touhk  mu  In  PenniTlrinU  MUmptad  to  si 
■evenil  nbblts  oat  Dl  ■  bole  with  Ibe  butt  and  i 
gnn  tbc  other  dij.    Twmtj-three  tbon 
pkk«d  ODt  at  bta  ■honMer, 


doctor  !•  UUl 


probloE.  The  jooBg  nun  tbinluthanbblta  must  bSTi! 
EDS  Ids  Bat-bun  to  Ha  tr  It  iru 


A  womui  put  bar  tongue  Ids  Bet-Iron  toH 
hot.    That  hotiMbold  la  remvktbljr  quiet  tb 

A  dear  good  fellow  at  the  South  iBlef^nplii  to  dm 
afflancad  In  Maine.   "To :  Tour  life  li  a  tlcli bon- 

Northern  wind*  wblaper  Sontham  wiaheo,  hpw  bappy 
Ton  mnat  bal  Oood - nliclit.  Happr  dreama,  aneet 
lava.  Frahk."  Four  doctor*  »»  to  attendauce  npon 
Iba  talegraph  Dperatfir. 

"If  Geoixa  had  sol  blowed  Iblo  the  mncila  ot  bia 
gun,'  righad  a  rural  wtdow,  at  tba  funeral  of  her  iaie 
bi»band,"bs  might  ha*a  got  plant}'  ot  aqolnela,  II 
was  inch  a  good  day  tor  them.' 

"  He  bSDdltd  bla  gnu  ureleaalj,  and  put  on  his  an- 
gel plDmige,"  la  ■  late  obituary  no  Ilea. 

At  Mlddlslown,  Mew  York,  a  jooth  Aiowed  bis  fa- 
thar^iIdataltaUtllaDlckyBDell.  "Elcblfearaofage,- 
waa  the  InacrlpUOD  tber  put  on  hlx  little  caakaL 

A  good  little  bor  tiled  lo  lift  blnvelf  up  by  a  mnleV 
tsU.    The  doctor  tblnka  tbe  acar  on  hla  forehead  I* 


mini 


imphla  nndertook  to  get  a 


ill  the 


II  died  binuelf  D 


apenali ' 


r  the  Are,  with  a  pound  ol 


unlle. 


'  waa  Been  golnjf  throagh 


A  jFonng  man  In  Lonlatllle  thought  ■  drenUr  bun 
uw  was  alaodlnj;  still ;  he  felt  IL  Several  flngers  an 
preserved  In  tbe  beat  of  spirit*. 

A  jDung  ladf.  aged  onlj  seveuteen,  nlsad  a  large 
lamilr.    Bba  D*ed  a  keg  of  powder  In  the  cellar. 

A  weU.dreeeed  penon  saw  a  beanllful  damael  *t  a 
window  In  New  York  cllj.  It  waa  New-Year^  and 
he  IBDK  the  belL  Hemay  Ihaak  thebeaDtUnl  inowst 
the  foot  of  Iho  ■lep*  that  only  hla  hat  waa  maihad  1 

An  anvil  wae  dropped  upon  a  colored  clergyman 
from  a  thlrd-etorj  window.    He  complained  of  an  la- 


There  is  another  kind  of  humor,  which 
Artemns  Ward,  the  showman — shrewd  oud 
simple,  eiaggorative  and  satiricaj — origina- 
ted. It  never  fails  to  be  copied  by  tbe  press 
and  read  by  the  million.  His  visit  to  the 
President  elect  was  an  overdrawn  picture 
of  the  gang  of  ravenons  office  seekera  press- 
ing on  the  "boneet  old  dispenser."  He, 
like  Nasby,  Billings,  and  company,  hid  un- 
der bad  orthography  and  worse  grammar 
the  neatest  nonsense  and  the  broEtdeet  eat^ 
ire.  While  he  bad  not  so  keen  and  critical 
a  sense  of  the  dialect  or  patois  as  Bussell 
Lowell  ebowB  in  tbe  character  of  Hosea 
Bigelow — while  be  had  not  the  point«d  wit 
of  Holmes  or  Sase,  whose  veisea  are  a  fit 
frame  for  their  exquisite  artistic  humor, 
yet  Artemns,  next  to  Mark  Twain  and  Bret 
Harte,  hit  the  very  midriff  of  American  hn- 
mor. 1  have  no  time  to  recall  illnstra- 
tions.  They  occur  to  all  His  interview 
with  tbe  I^lnce  of  Wales  in  Canada,  hin 
amnsiug  attempt  to  buy  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, which  so  shocked  the  pompons  old 
warder,  are  samples.  How  the  vorld  was 
startled  to  know  that  it  continued  to  "re- 
volve around  on  her  axle-tree  onet  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  snbjick  to  the  Conetttation  of 
the  United  States  I"  "  If  you  sek  me,"  said 
he,  "  how  pions  the  mnchly  married  Brig- 
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ARMac*  WiimD  AHD  Hu  Bmx  mat. 

ham  Yoang  ie,  I  treat  it  as  a  conundmin 
and  give  it  up."  Bat  who  can  forget  bov 
he  won  his  B«ta;  Jane  I  The  situation  ol 
the  lovers  was   embartasaiug,  to  aaj  thi 

"Ws  Mil  tbu  00  th«  fcnae.  t-awfuEtn  anr  (vat  tw< 
uid  tro,blDab1n  *>red  u  Uh  Batdl»vULB  gkool-hotiB 
wben  11  wm*  tnH  piinled,  and  Inokln  ni?  ilmpla, 
■Dike  DO  ilnabL  My  left  ind  nu  ockeplrd  In  ballun 
Bin  m^Belt  on  the  leafs,  wblle  mj  rite  wan  wonndli 


"Tharo  wm  minj  iflTCUn 
taker  wter  Belay  Jana.     He 

□r'ni  tlielr  coxa  and  aar'n  aq 
lie  aome  aprlng;  our  i>Ld  Dim 


Twain'a  tnonming  over  the  anp- 
posed  grave  of  bis  ancestor 
Adun.  1  omit  hit  story  of  tho 
Seven  Sleepers,  his  discnsuou 
of  the  oyster's  love  of  eateipriM 
and  of  tbe  beautifnl,  wfaose  shells 
be  fonnd  on  the  heiglits  above 
Smyrna.  In  an  article  like  this, 
int«aded  not  to  make  a  laugh, 
bat  only  to  show  why  we  laugh, 
it  la  oat  of  place  to  quote  redon- 
dautly.  1  oau  only  refer  to  his 
recent  speech  before  the  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Company,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  observing  cripples — they 
advertised  the  company  —  and 
then  the  further  satiafaction 
which  injured  humanity,  after 
insnrance,  took  in  the  loss  of 
legs  and  armsl  But  I  can  not 
refrain  from  one  familiar  quota- 
tion. I  refer  to  his  lament  in 
memory  of  his  blood-relation : 

"Ttae  lonb  o(  Adunt  bow  toocldai 
Bwij  Irom  hnnie  ind  trlcndi  I    Trne  b* 


,  adll  I 


I    The  1 


Irfom: 


I,  bad  >l 


il  nearly  the  aama  period ;  our  parleDta  <BetajV 
tea  mine)  Blept  regloily  every  Sandiy  Id  the  Hme 
neelln-hoaH:  and  tbe  naben  Daed  to  dbaarre.  'How 
thick  the  Warda  and  Palaleye  air!'    II  waa  a*Drblline 

■nlBeuy*  aDd  nilDa]  with  their  gowna  piD'd  ap  ao 
tha;  couldn't  alle  'em,  sffecsbnDltly  BILlng  aopa  to- 
gaLber  JB  abooala  the  nnbera." 


A  portion  of  this  hnmor  seen 
&om  a  pure  love  of  the  superlatively  gro- 
tesque. We  hardly  know  how  l^i  analyze 
such  ultimately  funny  nonsense  as  that,  for 
inatanoe,of  the"FBtContributflr'H"  account 
of  the  "one  twin" — a  human  pai«iitbesis 
with  one  bracket  gone  —  always  pnwing 
round,  even  in  sleep,  for  his  nussini;  brother. 

The  hiunor  of  Mark  Twain  rises  to  a  high- 
er style.  I  refer  to  the  elegance  and  droll- 
ery of  his  InnooenU  Abroad.  Never  bos  there 
been  a  more  tear-compelling.  Juicier  piece 
of  serio-comic  weeping  and  wailing  than 


emotion  clnee  tbta  volume.  KoUle  old  man— he  did 
notllreloaeeblactilld:  and  I— 1— I,  alas  I  dldnollKre 
lo  aee  him.  Weighed  down  byaorrow  and  dbvppolDt- 
Dient,  he  died  befoK  I  Haa  bom-ati  tbonauHl  Mc( 
aDmnwn  befon  I  waa  bom.  Bat  let  ua  try  lo  bear  II 
wllh  fortllada.  Let  na  tmat  he  La  belter  oS  when  ba 
ia.    Let  DB  lake  comlorttp  the  IhOBghl  that  Ualoaa  la 

This  is  the  hnmorous  snbUiael  It  is  the 
lachrymosely  comic  magnificent  I 

This  is  only  equaled  by  tbe  Bfalktn  Ckmn 
of  Bret  Harte.  This  poet-humariBt  of  tbe 
Sierras,  producing  the  patois  of  the  miner 
and  tbe  hunter  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
drawing  an  economical  lesson  oat  of  the 
game  .of  euofaie  by  the  aid  of  Ah  Sin,  tbe 
pensive  and  child-like  Celestial,  bas  in  it  all 
the  facetiousnew  of  Oickeus  and  of  hie  Sairy 
Gamp  in  Truthful  James,  all  the  mischiev- 
ous deviltry  which  Bill  Nye  could  furnish, 
and  all  the  roistering  rowdyism  of  a  scene 
in  Barry  Lorrtqiter.  Besides,  it  has  in  it  a 
moral  which  an  Oriental  story-teller  wottU 
envy.  It  brings  together  the  Orient  and 
Occident  of  cunning  fan.  Withal,  it  has  tlw 
element  of  exaggeration,  without  which  ao 
American  hnraor  seems  to  be  possible. 

Steand.  For  another  source  of  our  daily  Ain 
we  are  indebted  t«  Shillaber.  Hi8MrB.PBn- 
iogton,  however,  is  but  an  American  edition 
of  Sheridan's  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Wo  lore  tbe 
old  lady  the  more  wben  we  hear  her  say, 
like  a  good  hoiuenife,  that  she  gets  up  ev- 
ery muniing  at  the   shrill   caiiiiin   of  the 
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chftDdellert  Bnt  her 
miachievoiui  nephew, 
Ike,  is  pnrely  iodige- 
nons.  HiB  misohief  is 
th«  Tery  eeeeaoe  of 
YooDg  Americft,  wlih- 
ont  its  father.  Ike  is 
yet  to  grow  into  the 
fall  etktnre.  He  stands 
■B  the  juvenile  embodi- 
ment of  s  pecDliar  vein 
known  among  ua  aa 
practical  jokes — what 
the  bays  term  "aells," 
and  tr<m  which  springs 
their  expression,"  Well, 
he's  sold."    This  is  al-  ^ 

most     a     monomania  '— 

with  some.  Even  snob 
plajersHsSothemhqve 
not  disdained  to  play  its  pranks.  It  ia  the 
resDlt  of  that  proverbial  shrewdness  which 
SMks  to  slyly  lead  a  green  one  od,  in  the 
most  nalQial  way  in  the  world,  until  the  ca- 
ts«trophe  is  ready,  when  the  pitfall  is  open- 
ed, and  the  victim  drops  or  nuhe*  in  with  a 
curiosity  only  equaled  by  the  surplus  fund 
of  experience  which  he  receives.  Bamnrn's 
book  has  many  examples  of  these  "sells." 
Yankee  tricke,  which  in  the  eye  of  ethics  are 
bat  another  term  for  swindling,  are  illustra- 
tions. The  raciness  of  the  Juke  bides  the 
mscality  of  the  job;  and  we  appland  the 
snocessfhl  hnmorist,  first  because  we  can 
not  bnt  admire  bis  shrewd  calculations  on 
the  simplicity  of  hnmao  nature,  and  next 
becaose  we  are  glad  to  see  onr  fellows  learn- 
ing the  ways  of  the  world  in  such  an  amns- 
JDg  way.  In  trading,  he  is  the  very  incar- 
nation of  the  keenest  shrewdness.  He  will 
be  sure  to  do  hnsinees  under  the  most  ad- 


verse  circnmstanees,   and  lecnie   a  profit 
also.     This  propensity  is  portrayed  in  the 
story  of  Sam  Jones ;  that  worthy,  we  are 
told,  called  at  the  store  of  a  Mr.  Brown, 
with  an  egg  in  his  hand,  and  wanl«d  to 
"dicker"   it   for  a  darning-needle.     Thja 
done,  he  aaks  Mr.  Browd  if  he  isn't  "  going 
to  troat."    "What,  on  that  trade f"    "Cer- 
tainly; a  trade  is  a  trade,  big  or  little." 
"  Well,  what  will  yoa  have  T"     "  A  glass  of 
wine,"  said  Jonea.     The  wine  was  poured 
ont,  and  Jones  remarked  that  he  preferred 
his  wine  with  an  egg  in  it     The  state-keep- 
er handed  to  him  the  identical  egg  which 
he  had  Juat  changed  for  the  darning-needle. 
On  breaking  it,  Jones  discovered  that  the 
egg  had  two  yolks.    Says  he,  "  Look-  here ; 
yon  mnst  give  me  another  darning-needle  I" 
The  Dutchman  waa  a  victim  to  a  practi- 
cal Joke  who  lost  five  dollars  to  the  Yankee 
on  a  bet  that  the  Yankee  could  eat  the 
Dntchman.       Jonathan 
began  the  work  of  mas- 
tication at  the  extremi- 
ties, and  was   soon  sa- 
inted by  the  roar  and 
kick  of  the  Dntchman. 
"Oh,  meia  OottI    Dnu- 
der   nnd   Blitien  1   stop 
dat  bitin'.      Take  yonr 
flfe  dollar.     It  hnrts  V 

Bometimes  these  Jokes 
pay,  sometimes  not.  The 
Yankee  skipper  whose 
vcMel  wsB  mistaken  by 
an  Englishman  foraRni- 
aian,  and  who  didn't  run 
up  his  bunting  nntil  the 
Englishman  was  about 
to  broadside  him,  and 
who  gave  as  a  reason 
"  that  he  wanted  to  see 
how  spry  Bull  would 
clear  for  action,"  came 
near  paying  dearly  for 
0.  bis  Joke. 
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The  best  humor  is  always  more  or  less 
exaggerative.  Falstaff's  monstering  of  his 
courage,  aud  Captain  Bobadil's  plan,  with 
nineteen  men  besides  himself,  of  annihila- 
ting an  army  of  forty  thousand,  are  illus- 
trations of  English  exaggeration. 

It  was  both  a  humorous,  useful,  and  a 
witty  exaggeration,  that  of  the  English  co- 
median Mathews,  who  recently  presented 
his  compliments  to  the  human  race,  beg- 
ging leave  to  state  that,  as  much  as  he  loved 
them,  he  found  it  impossible  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  London  alone.  No  better 
answer  could  be  returned  to  the  indisorimi- 
uate  begging  in  big  cities. 

No  bit  of  humor  has  been  so  loudly  re- 
ceived before  the  foot-lights  as  that  in  Bou- 
c'icault's  last  play  of  ^^ti^Araiifi,  where  the 
tiddler  relates  how  he.  avoided  the  pledge 
not  to  drink  more  than  a  thimbleful.  There 
was  no  other  thimble  in  the  house  except  a 
tailor's  thimble,  and  it  never  got  full  I  This 
was  thoroughly  Celtic,  but,  I  doubt  not,  as 
well  relished  in  New  York  as  in  Dublin. 

But  if  there  be  one  quality  of  American 
humor  by  which  more  than  another  it  can 
be  characterized,  it  is  the  universal  tend- 
ency to  exaggeration.  Why  there  should 
be  fun  in  such  efforts  is  not  the  inquiry. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  doctrine  of  nat- 
ural depravity,  which  likes  a  lie,  or  wheth- 
er to  vanity,  which  would  blow  the  bellows 
for  its  own  dilation,  or  to  an  honest  inten- 
tion to  amuse  without  the  intention  to  de- 
ceive, I  care  not.  This  tendency  to  spread 
one's  self  to  intensity  is  an  American  trait, 
and  the  great  source  of  our  fun.  We  go 
our  whole  length  on  every  occasion,  and  as 
much  more  as  we  can  stretch.  Our  lan- 
guage is  never  meek ;  it  is  superlative. 

When  the  cholera  was  devastating  New 
Orleans  daily,  ay,  hourly,  a  wait«r  ran  into 
the  bar-room  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and 
gave  this  order  in  the  rapid  style  of  such 
characters :  '*  Two  brandy  cocktails  for  No. 
24,  a  gin  flip  for  No.  26,  and  a  coffin  for  No. 
29.    Two  first  in  a  hurry ;  t'other  can  wait." 

In  one  of  the  railroad  disasters  on  the 
Baltimore  road,  a  survivor,  in  answering  the 
query  as  to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  as 
the  car  was  rolling  over,  gave  a  character- 
istic answer  when  he  replied,  "  Oh,  y-y-es,  I 
perfectly  remember  saying,  'Lord,  have  mer- 
cy on  us ;  and  don't  be  too  long  about  it,  for 
there's  not  a  minute  to  spare  H"  In  the  very 
article  of  death  the  ruling  passion  of  "  put 
it  through,  on  the  fast  line,"  but  echoes 
the  enterprise  of  our  people.  Scott  and 
Vanderbilt  must  ride  more  than  a  mile  a 
minute,  or  there's  something  wrong.  Yes, 
and  they  ride  themselves,  to  show  it  can  be 
done  safely.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  vener- 
ation for  the  solemnities  of  life  had  depart- 
ed from  us.  We  act  as  if  there  were  no 
future  world— we  certainly  act  as  if  we  be- 

'^ved  there  was  no  Satan  and  no  retribu- 


tion. Our  little  boys,  behind  their  cigars^ 
and  down  on  the  '^  old  man,"  the  **  venerable 
author  of  their  being,"  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  for  some  parental  injunction ;  the 
proprietor  of  the  newly  organized  city  of 
Pumpkin  ville — away  out  West — dilating  on 
the  unrivaled  advantages  by  water,  by  rail, 
and  by  plank-road  of  his  magnificent  site ; 
the  Fourth  of  July  or  Centennial  orator 
telling  the  masses  of  Blatherville  about  the 
voice  of  one  freeman  being  equal  to  a  thou- 
sand Austrian  bayonets,  and  sweeping  the 
periphery  of  creation  to  gather  inunense  sym- 
bols of  our  everlasting  glory ;  the  poet  just 
fledged,  and  trying  his  feeble  pinions  on  the 
thunderous  symphonies  of  that  almighty 
heft  of  water  at  Niagara ;  the  young  attor- 
ney addressing  his  first  Jury,  and  never  in 
the  course  of  his  extensive  practice  having 
met  such  outrageous  injustice  as  that  at- 
tempted on  his  client;  or  our  biggest  states- 
men behind  their  Senatorial  desks,  and 
down  on  all  mankind  for  their  outrage  on 
and  presumption  toward  this  great  nation — 
all  find  expreiBsion  in  the  sacrilegious,  auda- 
cious, and  reckless  verse  sung  by  our  boys : 

"If  yon  want  to  lire  well, 
Go  to  a  crack  hotel, 

And  call  for  de  best  aocoidla'. 
When  de  bill  begina  to  awell. 
Tell  'em  all  to  go  to—    Well, 

We  leave  for  de  Oder  aide  o'  Jordin." 

Hear  one  of  our  urchins  sing  that  in  /or- 
tu9ima  style,  with  a  orescendOy  and  you  will 
understand  the  rollicking  independency 
which  obtains  among  us.  The  utter  di»> 
regard  of  sacred  things  is  not  common  alone 
to  oar  boys.  In  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
France,  while  the  men  were  cutting  off 
human  heads  and  cazrying  them  around 
Paris  on  pikes,  the  boys  were  imitating 
them  by  guillotining  cats  and  cairying 
around  their  heads  on  sticks ;  so  in  Amer- 
ica the  i)revailing  irreverence  among  oar 
men  finds  its  counterpart  among  our^amiM. 
Our  youths  outd#  the  children  of  aU  oth- 
er nations  in  their  lack  of  reverence  for  the 
aged  and  for  their  parents.  I  am  almost 
ready  to  believe  the  story  of  a  particulariy 
smart  child  who  left  home  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen months  because  he  heard  that  his  par- 
ents intended  to  call  him  Obadiah!  This 
irreverence  has  got  into  our  recent  poetry. 
Colonel  John  Hay  understands  this.  He 
shows  it  in  the  story  of  the  Prairie  Mh 
and  her  heroic  engineer.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  dialect  of  the  Western  boatman,  nor  the 
grotesque  picture  of  the  steamer — 

"the  oldest  craft  of  the  line. 
With  a  nigger  aqoat  on  the  aafety-TaWe, 
And  her  f  omaoe  ccammed,  rodn  and  plne"~ 

nor  to  Jim  Bludsoe's  exclamation  above  the 

roar  of  the  flames, 

*'  III  hold  her  nosile  agin  tiie  bank 
Tift  the  last  galool*»  aahore,** 

but  I  refer  to  the  audacity,  raitable  to  the 
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time  and  the  conntry,  with  which  he  usher- 
ed his  hero  into  hoaveD,  with  all  the  "  cdbs- 
edneM"  wliich  made  bim  stick  to  hig  poet 
until  bis  ghost  went  up  in  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  boaL  This  aadacity  is  speciall; 
noticeable  in  tbe  prett;  and  touching  alor; 
which  Colonel  Hay  has  veisiflnd  in  his  Lit- 
tle  Breecku.  The  father  flnda  big  Uttlu  bod, 
after  long  searching  in  the  prairie  snows, 
sitting  npright  in  the  sheep-fold  chewing  to- 

"How  did  beRit  thirT    AdepK" 

And  then  he  bleaks  ont  into  tlie  exclama- 
tion: 

"  I  tfaink  Uiat  UTing  ■  Itlll*  cblld. 
And  brlnclDB  him  (o  his  awD, 
!■  ■  deniad  right  b«tter  bnlineH 

This  Alls  tbe  American  idea  of  nuieat.  It 
means  business.  Such  ideas  at- 
tract not  merely  tiMaiiBe  they 
are  bnmoronsly  dialectical,  not 
because  they  glorify  tbe  pa- 
ternal instinct,  but  because  of 
their  utter  irreverence.  Yet 
this  isnnt  more  irreverent  than 
Lowell's  verse  abont  an  unholy 
Democrat  and  tbe  Mexican  wftTi 


of  the  chnrcbes  of  Qie  City  of  Mexico.  Sud- 
denly the  cry  of  "Temblor!  temblor!"  woe 
heard,  and  wbile  tbe  Heilcana  were  rush- 
ing wildly  out  of  their  houses,  and  in  great- 
est consternation  dropping  on  their  kneea, 
beseeching  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, this  American  company  at  every  hori- 
zontal quake  would  be  dashed  against  tbe 
church  walls.  What  are  they  thinking  off 
With  i«ady  exaggeration  they  liken  their 
situation  to  one  of  tbe  aorf-boats  they  bad 
used  at  Vera  Cruz.  At  every  surge  the  cry 
goes  round,"  Shove  ber  off,  boys  I"  "Steady, 
men ;  keep  your  places."  "How  she  rises."' 
"Shove  her  off!" 

Again  does  our  assertion  hold  good  in  tbo 
case  of  the  youth  who  was  told  tbe  story 
of  the  two-and-forty  children  who  were  torn 
by  the  beats  for  mocking  the  prophet.  In- 
stead of  heeding  the  moral,  he  went  right 
out  and  sainted  the  first  baldheaded  indi- 
vidual with,  "Oo  np,l)aldhead!  Now  bring 
on  your  bears  f 

In  Cincinnati,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
went  to  tbe  Opera-house,  a  boy  pnt  bis  bead 
into  tbe  carriage  window,  and  astonished 
his  hearers  by  singing  out,  "How  am  you, 
Wales  I     How's  your  ma  V 

Not  long  since  a  good  man  addressed  one 
of  our  Sabbath -schools  at  ZaDesville,  Ohio. 
He  told  tbem  of  the  better  world  in  tones 
BO  pathetic,  and  with  tears  so  sincere,  that 
he  seemed  to  touch  chords  of  finest  feeling 
in  their  gentle  young  bosoms,  and  conolnded 
his  discourae  by  requesting  them  to  sing 
"Jordan."  Instead  of  "Jordan's  stormy 
banks,"  be  was  astounded  to  hear,  iu  one 
unbroken  chorus,  that 


The  c 


E  wonder  elicited  by  this  i 


Btjroil 


D  Ood." 


Its  counterpart  is  seen  in  the 
Juvenile  performance  of  a  lad 
who,  kneeling  by  his  pious 
mother,  with  folded  bands  ami 
bis  head  full  of  tbe  music  of 
the  day,  repeated  the  well- 
known  child's  prayer : 

"  Vow  T  !■*  ma  doirn  to  (iMp, 

oDl  lo  keep ; 


U  [  si 


ddlsb' 


Pop  go«B  the  wmkI!" 
For  sacrilegious  audacity  we 
give  tbe  following:  An  Ameri- 
can  company  in  the  Mexican 
war  was  drawn  up  in  line  in  one 
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erent  audacity  has  not  yet  subsided  in  the ' 
vicinity  nliere  it  occnrred. 

One  would  suppoee  that  in  a  ChriBtian 
country,  that  stream,  consecrated  by  sucfa 
boly  memories,  would  not  be  polluted  by 
the  ribaldry  of  our  youth.  Jordan  t  whose 
banks  are  hallowed  by  the  foot-piint  of 
pKphet  and  saint ;  whose  watcra  mse  np 
that  Israel  might  bear  aver  that  beauteous 
type  of  our  covenant  with  Heaven  ;  whose 
wave  mirrored  the  clear  heaven,  and  the 
peaceful  dove  descending  upon  the  bap- 
tized form  of  the  Redeemer,  emblematic 
of  the  Father's  pleasure!  Jordan!  the 
sanctity  of  whose  name,  though  the  twelve 
stones  erected  by  grateful  Israel  have  long 
since  mouldered,  and  though  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laved  by  its  wa- 
ters has  no  monument  for  its  identity  — 
though  the  Bedouin  roams  in  its  valley,  and 
it«  calcined  soil  no  longer  smiles  with  culti- 
vation— is  BtiU  dear  to  the  Christian  of  ev- 
ery clime,  as  with  wistful  eye  he  gazes  upon 
that  fair  and  happy  land  where  his  posses- 
sions lie,  and  with  the  power  of  grace  strug- 
gles through  its  swelling  flood  to  that  other 


bank,  where  the  world  hath 
no  temptation  and  the  tomb 
no  terror,  where  immortality 
with  the  dear  ones  who  have 
gone  before  becomes  a  pres- 
enoo  and  a  transport!     Jor- 
'   dan !  whose  flow  makes  music 
with  the  dying  song  of  praise, 
whose  light  aOvers  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Valley  of  the  Shad- 
ow, and  fills  the  fading  vision 
with  the  glory  of  answered 
prayer,  and  the  soul  with  the 
reality  of  that  country  beyond, 
where  the  Oood  Shepherd  for- 
ever infolds  his  own  in  the 
sweet   pastures   by   the   still 
waters.   Jordan  I  ay,  and  what 
I   other  consecrated  association 
I   is  not  broken  np  by  the  plow- 
share of  riant,  defiant,  inde- 
'  pendent  Young  America! 
,       Said  I  out  truly,  that  our 
I  humor  stops  at  DO  Bocriflee  for 
I  its  fun  I 

i       Out  religions  music  in  fash- 
I    ionable  churches  is  assnming 
:    this  fast,  not  to  say  sacrileg- 
I    ions.  Cone.   Doesticka  goes  into 
a  church,  where  the  organist 
receives  a  big  salary  to  draw 
a  large  house  with  his  muwc 
I  The  oTgaoist  struck  up  Old 
i    Himdrtd.     At  first  it  went  as 
'    it  onght  to ;  but  soon  the  or- 
'   gudflt's  left  hand  got  immly 
.    among  the  bass  notes;  then 
the  right  cut  up  a  few  monk- 
ey shines  on  the  treble ;  I</l 
threw  in  a  large  aasnTtment 
afqnaven;  right  led  off  with  a  grand  fl«ur> 
ish  and  a  few  doien  variations ;  left  strag- 
gled maniiilly  to  ke^  up,  but  soon  gave 
out,  dead  beat,  and  after  that  went  back 
to  first  principles,  aud  hammered  away  re- 
ligiously at  Old  Bundred,  in  spite  of  the 
antics   of  its   fellow ;    right    struck    up  a 
march,  marched  into  a  quickstep,  quicken- 
ed into  a  galop ;  Iq/*!  still  kept  at  Old  Hum- 
A'ed;  right  put  in  all  sorts  of  extras  to  en- 
tice the  loft  f^m  its  sense   of  propriety; 
Ir/t  still  unmoved ;  right  pnt  in  a  few  ban 
of  a  popular  waltE;   l^t  wavera  a  little; 
H^Jkr  strikes  np  a  favorite  polka;  Ic/I  evi- 
dently yielding;  right  dances  into   a  Jig; 
left  now  fairly  deserta  and  goes  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  both  commence  an  animated 
hornpipe,  leaving  poor  Old  Hundr^  to  take 
care  of  iMelf.     Then  a  crash,  a  squeak,  s 
rumble,  and  an  expiring  groan ;  and  the 
overture  is  finished,  and  service  bieg^ins. 

Here  is  the  fashionable  echo  to  the  boy's 
song  of  Jordan,  told  hnmoronsly  by  an  al- 
most forgotten  writer — in  &ct,  the  foreran- 
ner  of  the  large  class  who  rely  on  «x.»gger- 
ation's  artful  aid  for  their  fun.     I  do  not 
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diflciias  here  the  moral  quality  of  our  humor. 
We  are  so  constituted  that  while  we  repre- 
hend the  lack  of  veneration  and  the  exag- 
gerative  tendency  of  our  humor,  we  can  not 
help  hut  laugh  at  its  fun. 

A  few  years  ago  the  letters  of  Doesticks, 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  ran  through  the 
press,  a  gross  exaggeration.  So  wild  were 
they  that  they  could  not  last  long,  hut  their 
ephemeral  success  shows  the  keen  delight 
of  our  people  in  this  limitless  superlative 
humor. 

His  description  of  the  American  tragedi- 
an's voice  ought  to  he  recalled : 

*'ImitatinK  by  tarns  the  horn  of  the  City  Hall  Ga^ 
briel,  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive,  the  soft  and  gentle 
tones  of  a  forty  horse-power  steam  saw-mlU,  the  lov- 
tag  accents  of  Uie  sciesors^nderlB  wheel,  the  amorons 
tones  of  the  charcoal  man,  the  rumble  of  the  omnlbns, 
the  cry  of  the  driver  appertaining  thereto— rising  from 
the  entrancing  notes  of  the  infuriated  hoase-dog  to  the 
terrtflc  cry  of  the  oyster  vendor— causing  the '  sapes' 
to  tremble  in  their  boots,  making  the  flddlers  look 
aronnd  for  some  place  of  safety,  and  movipg  the  as- 
sembled multitude  to  echo  back  the  infernal  roar.^ 

This  is  an  etching  in  hroad  limwlng  of  an 
exaggeration,  and  was  enjoyed  hecause  the 
subject  was  commensurate  with  the  descrip- 
tion. Shakspeare  himself  had  contempora- 
ry players  who  suited  this  description.  Nor 
are  such  characters  limited  to  the  stage. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  pulpit,  and  even 
in  so  sedate  a  body  as  Congress. 

Our  habits  and  fashions  as  well  as  our 
talk  are  all  on  the  extensive  scale,  and  a 
faithful  description  of  them  would  provoke 
laughter.  But  that  is  not  enough.  The 
description  must  be  overdrawn.  To  illus- 
trate. It  is  some  time  since  ladies  had  tak- 
en to  hoops.  They  had  completely  usurped 
the  sidewalks  in  the  cities.  A  cynical  old 
bachelor  meets  two  fair  ones  promenading, 
and  thus  enters  upon  his  description : 

**  At  forty  paces  distant  they  seemed  like  miniature 
pyramids  of  sUk ;  at  twenty  paces  we  smelied  Cologne- 
water  and  other  essences;  at  ten  paces  a  little  lump 
like  a  bonnet  was  discernible  at  the  top  of  the  skirt 
pyramid ;  at  three  paces  distant  we  heard  the  imbed- 
ded voice  of  a  female  In  the  dress;  at  two  paces  we 
discovered  four  ringlets  of  slim  appearance,  resembling 
cat  tails  dipped  in  molasses,  two  eyes  of  weak  and  ab- 
surd expression,  lips  like  unto  thin  sandwiches,  and 
cheeks  rouged  with  miti^fun  (Chinese  coloring).  Pos- 
itively this  was  all  that  could  create  in  us  the  impies- 
sioD  or  imagination  that  the  above  things  (dry-goods, 
etc.)  formed  a  woman." 

This  exaggeration  has  its  cause.  Our  na- 
tional success  has  kindled  it.  Within  the 
century  what  have  we  not  done?  Moved 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by 
treaty,  etc.,  given  them  missionaries  and 
whisky,  money  and  schools,  and  our  Interior 
Department  is  tiying  to  civilize  all  that  the 
War  Department  can  not  murder ;  we  have 
made  our  land  the  principal  cotton  and  the 
great  grain  growing  country  of  the  world ; 
we  have  increased  our  numbers  twelvefold, 
our  annual  income  twentyfold,  and  our  con- 
ceit, pride,  and  humor — ^manifold  1 


True,  we  made  no  figure  at  the  great 
World's  Exhibition  in  1851,  nor  at  Vienna 
in  1873,  for  our  greatness  was  too  large  for 
transp(»tation.  I  remember  well  the  poor 
display  we  made  in  1851.  We  had  India 
rubber  of  every  .conceivable  form,  and  da- 
guerreotypes without  number,  the  one  em- 
blematic of  the  conscience,  and  the  other 
of  the  vanity  of  our  people.  Punt^  laughed 
at  our  eagle  floating  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  nothing,  but  it  did  not  affect  our  com-« 
placency.  Our  isolation  from  Europe,  our 
independency,  added  to  our  surprising  prog- 
ress, have  impressed  us  with  the  idea  that 
we  are  the  model  people,  and  this  impression 
will  make  us  so  as  surely  as  thought  pre- 
cedes action.  This  self-esteem  is  no  doubt 
carried  to  a  laughable  length,  and  we  ought 
not  to  be  unduly  sensitive  when  *^  chaffed'' 
about  it,  for  without  it  we  should  never 
have  declared  or  won  or  enjoyed  our  inde- 
pendence. 

Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
we  went  our  length  in  begging,  as  loyal 
subjects  of  a  beloved  crown,  for  our  English 
rights.  History  says  that  our  humble  peti- 
tions were  presented  on  knees  to  the  royal 
head,  who  scorned  us.  But  we  were  no  soon- 
er scorned  than  we  "  went  our  length"  the 
other  way.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
enoe  is  a  splendid  exaggeration  in  itself. 
''When  in  the  course  of  Jiuman  events,"  it 
begins.  It  could  not  say  ''American"  events. 
"  The  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God"  is 
its  transcendent  invocation.  "  All  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,"  though  a  million 
of  ebony  evidences  were  then  existing  to 
the  contrary.  "All  government  derives  its 
powers  fiom  the  consent  of  the  governed," 
when,  as  Garrison  used  to  demonstrate,  if 
that  were  true,  no  government  could  exist 
for  a  moment. 

With  such  a  chart  and  with  such  a  grand 
initial  momentum,  need  we  wonder  at  the 
magnitude  of  our  ideas,  the  magniloquence 
of  our  orators,  and  the  exaggerations  of  our 
humor  f  Our  large  lakes,  our  long  rivers, 
our  mountain  ranges,  our  mammoth  conif- 
era,  our  vast  mineral  treasures,  our  wide 
prairies,  our  great  crops,  our  growing  cities, 
our  enlarging  territory,  our  unrivaled  tele- 
graphs, our  extensive  railroads  and  their 
equally  extensive  disasters,  our  mechanical 
skill  and  its  infinite  production,  our  unex- 
ampled civil  unpleasantness  and  its  results, 
would  call  for  an  aggrandized  view  of  our 
political  and  social  position,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, for  a  broad,  big,  Brobdingnagian 
humor. 

Think  of  what  we  have  had  these  past 
years — ^the  horse  distemper,  the  Boston  fire, 
and  the  "  tidal  wave"  election,  all  dispensa- 
tions of  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  wotild  call  an 
unscrupulous  Providence  I 

There  is  such  a  unity  in  the  human  mind 
that  it  can  not  be  high-strung  on  one  sub- 
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Ject  without  being  similarly  keyed  np  on 
another.  There  is  a  sympathy  running 
through  the  American  mind  of  such  inten- 
sity and  excitement  in  relation  to  our  phys- 
ical growth  and  political  prominence  that 
our  humor  must  become,  intensified.  Our 
rivers  in  their  spring  floods  typify  our  hu- 
mor with  their  rush,  their  whirl,  and  their 
overflow  of  all  bounds. 

A  half  century  ago  the  Edinburgh  Beview 
•  examined  our  census,  and  found  enough  of 
honest  triumph  for  America  in  her  actual 
position,  and  hoped  that  we  might  spare 
that  dazzling  galaxy  of  epithets  by  which 
we  undertook  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
were  the  greatest,  most  refined,  most  moral, 
and  most  enlightened  people  on  the  earth. 
It  hoped  we  would  cease  sending  our  states- 
men up  every  morning  to  Pisgah's  heights 
to  enjoy  a  prospective  subjugation  of  the 
whole  globe.  Wo  were  even  then  advised 
to  drop  our  superlatives.  As  well  advise 
an  American  to  refuse  his  photograph  to 
be  hung  at  a  county  fair  I  We  are  great, 
but  intensely  conscious  of  it.  No  wonder 
that  Dickens  returned  home  to  laugh  at  the 
infinity  of  '^  remarkable  men''  every  where 
introduced  to  him.  At  every  village  he  was 
pointed  out  General  A,  or  Colonel  B,  or  Es- 
quire C,  with  the  information  volunteered, 
<<One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the 
country.  Sir." 

This  extravagance  pervades  our  dialect 
and  our  opinions.  Our  dialect  has  not  only 
swollen  to  a  laughable  bulk,  but  the  wildest 
perversions  of  good  words  have  resulted  from 
it.  One  of  our  scholars  published  in  1648  a 
dictionary  of  Americanisms ;  it  contains  over 
400  pages.  We  naturalize  outlandish  words 
with  more  speed  than  we  naturalize  aliens. 
What  with  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  the 
Scandinavians  of  the  Northwest,  the  Welsh 
of  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  French  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Minorcans  of  Florida,  the  Spanish  of  the 
Mexican  war,  the  Mennonites  of  Russian 
proscription,  the  Indian  terms  ingrafted  on 
our  stock,  the  provincialisms  of  New  En- 
gland and  of  the  West,  and  the  broad-vow- 
eled  AMcanese  of  the  South,  we  present  not 
a  few  heterogeneous  elements  to  begin  with, 
which  our  writers  and  speakers  are  not  loath 
to  aggrandize.  No  sooner  is  4ihe  horse  dis- 
temper prevalent  than  it  is  named  *' epi- 
zootic,'' and  then  reduced  to  and  employed 
as  a  verb  by  the  negro  minstrelsy  of  our  cit- 
ies. It  was  only  the  other  day,  after  the 
election,  that  a  New  York  editor  saluted  me 
as  a  "Tidal  Waver  I"  Our  war  gave  us  at 
least  three  words  which  are  thoroughly  at 
home  in  our  midst,  **  skedaddle,"  "  gobble," 
and  "  bummer." 

The  r&etaphorical  and  other  odd  expres- 
sions belonging  to  the  West  and  South — a 
list  of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  gives  in  his  lect- 
ure on  Americanisms,  and  which  Mr.  Bart- 


lett  has  collected  in  his  dictionary— origi- 
nate in  some  funny  anecdote,  which  makes 
its  way  up  through  many  months  until  it 
obtains  the  imprimatur  of  the  Cangreinomd 
Beoord  and  the  currency  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  If  the  history  of  our  lexicography 
were  written,  it  would  be  a  comic  one ;  for 
where  no  anecdote  could  be  found  as  the 
root  of  our  new  and  odd  phrases,  their  origin 
would  be  traced  to  the  necessities  of  unedu- 
cated but  original  geniuses,  who  make  words 
for  their  ideas  precisely  as  they  make  a  new 
ox -yoke  or  a  threshing-machine,  which 
words  soon  become  popular  from  the  oddity 
of  the  thing,  and  in  time  find  places  beside 
the  dignified  Latin  and  homely  Saxon  of 
our  tongue. 

John  Bull  growls  at  what  he  calls  new- 
fangled terms  firom  America;  and  he  calls 
on  his  children  to  tolerate  no  longer  that 
which,  commenced  in  humorous  aberration, 
has  continued  till  it  has  become  a  nuisance. 
In  the  United  States,  he  says,  if  a  half  dos- 
en  newspaper  editors,  postmasters,  and  dis- 
senting ministers,  two  or  three  revolvers,  a 
bowie-knife,  a  tooth-pick,  and  a  plug  of  to- 
bacco, g^t  together,  the  meeting  is  called  a 
monster  mass-meeting.  If  Joel  Wainright 
blows  out  General  Ruffle's  brains  on  the 
New  Orleans  levee,  it  is  not  a  murder,  but  a 
"  difficulty."  Our  civil  war  even  is  called 
the  "  late  unpleasantness."  If  any  thing  is 
big,  it  is  forthwith  called  mammoth ;  so  that 
one  might  suppose  Anak  and  aU  his  sons 
were  nephews  of  Uncle  Sam.  Some  English 
author  waits  patiently  to  hear  of  our  ple- 
sioeauras  pumpkins,  or  icthyosaums  hedge- 
hogs, leviathan  lap-dogs,  behemoth  butter- 
flies, and  great  sea-serpent  Congressional 
speeches  I  He  gives  seventeen  synonyms 
for  the  word  "money,"  thirty-two  for  the 
word  "  drunk,"  and  thinks  it  time  to  stop 
this  importation  of  slang. 

We  ought  to  welcome  this  genesis  of  new 
words,  since  our  exaggeration  has  emascula- 
ted and  disrobed  so  many  of  our  old  English 
words  of  their  meaning.  The  word  power- 
ful is  powerless  to  convey  any  significance ; 
magnifloent  is  tawdry;  nUghtif  is  weak.  All 
through  the  South  the  expression  "  mighty 
nice"  or  "mighty  weak"  is  as  common  as 
that  vulgarity  in  England,  "awfully  Jolly.'* 
There  is  no  end  to  our  superlative  language. 
DesperaUty  aU-kilUmgj  all-flred,  etc.,  are  gentle 
terms ;  firtt^rate  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  fifth-rate ;  a  roarer  is  as  gentle  as  a 
cooing  dove;  tip-top  is  from  fair  to  mid- 
dling; splen^ferou8  is  only  tolerable;  old 
kosSf  when  analyzed,  is  found  to  be  the  ten- 
derest  appellation  of  a  biped  juvenile  with- 
out hoofii ;  and  an  ifutituHoH  is  any  thing  the 
institutor  pleases — an  eating-saloon,  a  free- 
love  club,  a  shoe-peg  factory,  a  steam  fire- 
engine,  a  water-cure,  a  six-barreled  pistol,  a 
barber's  shop,  or  a  sausage-stuffing  machine. 
Some  years  ago  a  New  Orleans  paper  call- 
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ed  the  negro  an  institntion.  I  heard  a  san- 
gaine  young  father  denominate  his  haby 
an  institution.  The  generalizing  mind  of 
America  sees  in  the  baby  the  germ  of  fnture 
republics,  and  he  dare  express  it.  Not  long 
since  a  New  York  paper  offered  a  reward 
for  a  new  set  of  terms  to  express  what  used 
to  be  expressed  by  many  of  these  familiar 
words. 

As  illustrative  not  only  of  this  tendency 
to  coin  new  phUuies,  but  fresh  and  exagger- 
ative metaphors,  I  might  quote  from  Low- 
ell several  of  our  oddest  expressions.  The 
backwoodsman  prefers  his  tea  '^  barfoot,^ 
meaning  without  cream  and  sugar ;  a  rocky 
piece  of  land  is  heavily  mortgaged ;  hell  is  a 
place  where  they  don't  cover  up  their  fires 
o'  nights ;  a  hill  is  so  steep  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  stage-driver,  lightning  couldn't 
go  down  it  without  being  shod ;  the  negro 
is  BO  black  that  charcoal  would  make  a 
white  mark  on  him;  the  weather  was  so 
cold  that  a  fellow  who  had  been  taking  mer- 
cury found  his  boots  full  of  it. 

Our  unlettered  people  have  the  same 
strain :  "  mean  enough  to  steal  acorns  from 
a  blind  hog;''  ''cold  as  the  north  side  of 
a  grave-stone  in  winter;"  ''quicker  than 
greased  lightning ;"  "  handy  as  a  pocket  in 
a  shirt;"  "he's  a  whole  team  and  a  dog 
and  tar-bucket  under  the  Wagon."  Some- 
times this  tendency  is  subdued  in  the  quaint- 
est way.  An  American  was  asked  if  he  had 
crossed  the  Alps.  He  said  he  guessed  he 
did  come  over  some  "risin'  greound!" 

Another  advised  a  man  w.*th  big  feet,  who 
wanted*a  boot-jack,  to  go  back  to  the  forks 
in  the  road  and  pull  his  boots  off! 

Our  editors,  with  their  accounts  of  meet- 
ings, their  rallies  to  the  indomitable  who 
yet  are  conquered  every  other  year,  and 
their  grandiloquent  fustian,  but  minister  to 
the  people  who  sit  to  them  for  a  likeness. 
The  ware  is  suited  to  the  demand.  As  is 
the  court,  so  is  the  bar ;  as  is  the  public,  so 
will  be  their  organs.  None  know  better 
than  the  editor  himself  the  ridiculousness 
of  his  rhetorical  gasconade.  Your  editor, 
cigar  in  hand,  cool  as  the  arctics,  sits  down 
in  his  sanctum  and  writes  a  rally  for  the 
election.  He  calls  on  his  political  friends : 
"  Once  more  to  the  breach  I"  He  hears  "  the 
shouts  of  victory  and  the  lamentations  of 
the  vanquished."  He  puffs  his  cigar.  "Vic- 
tory must  perch  on  our  banners.  Down  with 
corruption!  Freemen,  keep  your  council- 
lires  burning  brightly !"  He  takes  another 
puff,  italicizes  the  manuscript,  and  writes 
on.  "Push  on  the  columns!  Rout  them! 
Overwhelm  them !  Let  the  welkin  ring  with 
the  soul-stirring  tidings  that  the  country 
is  saved !"  He  knocks  off  the  ashes,  and  the 
"devil"  cries  for  "copy."  The  breathless 
patriot  besprinkles  it  with  notes  of  admira- 
tion, and  placidly  smiles  as  he  passes  it  over. 

llie  American   acts  upon  the  principle 


which  physiologists  have  remarked,  that 
there  is  something  besides  the  nutritive 
quality  requisite  in  food,  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  distention  of  the  stomach  is  required 
to  enable  it  to  act  with  its  full  powers,  and 
that  it  is  for  this  reason  hay  and  straw  must 
be  given  to  horses  as  well  as  com  and  oats, 
in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  bulk. 

The  opinions  of  our  people  are  always 
aggrandized,  not  only  by  intense  language, 
but  by  superadding  to  them  other  ideas,  un- 
til they  tower  up  beyond  all  verisimilitude. 
The  sober  hue,  the  faithful  outline,  the  cor- 
rect perspective  and  mellow  shading  which 
give  relief  by  contrast,  are  discarded  for  the 
glare  and  distortion  which  suit  our  humor. 

Pick  up  a  Southern  paper.  The  editor 
wishes  to  say  that  the  Mississippi  is  very 
low.  How  does  he  say  it  f  "  The  cat-fish 
are  rigging  up  stem-wheelers!" 

Another  wishes  to  give  an  idea  of  the  al- 
titude of  his  Shanghai :  "  He  is  so  high  that 
he  has  to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  crow." 

A  strange  genius,  describing  a  lake  in 
Minnesota :  "  It  is  so  clear  that  by  looking 
into  it  you  can  see  them  making  tea  in 
China." 

An  Illinois  enthusiast  wishes  to  give  you 
his  idea  of  heaven :  "  It  is  an  endless  prai- 
rie of  flowers,  fenced  in  with  pretty  girls." 

A  Mississippian  brags  to  a  Yankee  about 
a  big  tree  he  chopped  at  for  ten  days,  took 
a  '^alk  around  it  on  Sunday,  and  found  a 
man  who  had  been  chopping  on  the  other 
side  for  two  weeks!  This  was  before  the 
mammoth  conlfera  of  the  Pacific  were  dis- 
covered. 'We  know  now  that  the  only  mis- 
take in  this  description  is  in  the  location. 

A  horse  traveled  so  fast  that  his  rider  fan- 
cied he  was  passing  through  a  grave-yard, 
from  the  rapid  succession  of  mile-stones. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a  party  in 
Washington  city,  when  South  and  North 
vied  with  each  other  in  convivial  life.  An- 
other of  the  party  was  General  Dawson, 
member  frqga  Western  Pennsylvania,  whose 
homestead  was  Albert  Gallatin's  old  home. 
He  was  an  admirable  story-teller.  I  recall 
somewhat  sadly,  now  that  he  is  gone,  how 
well  he  illustrated  the  laziness  of  a  class 
of  Virginians.  The  story  was  a  part  of  his 
Congressional  canvassing.  On  one  occasion 
he  got  across  the  Pennsylvania  line  Into  a 
little  village  of  Virginia.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  around  the  tavern.  While 
treating  and  talking,  a  procession  approach- 
ed, which  looked  like  a  funeral.  He  asked, 
who  was  to  be  buried  f 

"Job  Dowling,"  said  they. 

"  Poor  Job !"  sighed  the  general.  He  was 
a  good-natured,  good-for-nothing,  lazy  fel- 
low, living  on  the  few  fish  he  caught  and 
the  squirrels  he  killed,  but  mostly  on  the 
donations  of  his  neighbors.  "  So  poor  Job 
is  dead,  is  he  f " 

"  No,  he  ain't  dead,  zactly,"  said  they- 
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"Not  tlead— Dot  d —  Yet  yon  ai«  going 
to  bnTj  him  I" 

"  Fact  is,  g«ner«],  he  bM  got  too  infeTDoI 
all-Bred  Uz;  to  liT«.  We  oui't  afford  him 
nay  more.  He's  got  ao  lasy  that  the  grau 
liegaa  to  grow  over  bia  sbom — bo  oTorlaBt- 
in'  laz;  that  be  put  out  one  of  his  eyea  to 
save  the  trouble  of  wiokiu'  when  out  a  gnn- 

"But,"  HayB  the  general,  "this  must  not 
be.  It  will  disgraoe  my  neighborhood.  Try 
him  a  while  longer,  can't  you  t" 

"  Can't ;  too  late— ooffln  oa«t  91  %-  Unat 
go  on  now." 

About  this  time  the  prooewion  oame  np 
and  halted,  when  the  general  proposed,  if 
tbey  would  let  Job  ont,  be  would  send  over 
a  bag  of  com.     On 
this     auuoiiDcemeDt  ^ 

the  lids  of  the  coffin 
opened,  and  Job  lan- 
guidly Bftt  up:  the 
cents  dropped  firom 
bis  eyea  as  lie  asked, 

"  Ib  the  ooni  abell'  . 
ed,  general  V 

"  No,  not  shelled." 

"Then,"  said  Job, 
as  he  lazily  lay  down, 
"go  on  with  the  fU- 

Perhaps  nothing 
l^an  better  illnstTAte 
the  colossal  andacity 
iif  our  thought  and 
humor  than  the  ca- 
reer of  our  most  il- 
lustrious showman.  _ 

It    matters    little  -    ■ J™ 

what  the  idea  la,  only  n 


let  it  be  strongly  ex- 
preased.  Give  the 
American  bis  theme, 
allow  him  creation 
for  the  range  of  bU 
flgmas,  and  if  be 
does  not,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  his 
tribe,  "  stand  one 
foot  on  the  G«orgi- 
wam  Sidus — a  star 
which  loUe  in  ns- 
fathomable  space 
— and  the  other 
npoD  the  terrestiial 
sphere,  and  bring 
down  the  forked 
lightnings  to  en- 
lighten your  be- 
nighted under- 
standing," it  will 
be  becaoM  yon  do 
not  atop  to  bear  bun 

r  A  oonntcy  editor 

deecribee  a  riTal 
town  in  this  copionsness  of  imagery.  He 
said  that  "  it  takes  several  of  their  pigs  to 
pull  a  blade  of  grass,  and  they  are  so  poor 
that  the  foremost  seises  the  spear  in  Ua 
mouth,  the  balhnce  having  taken  each  other 
by  the  tail,  when  they  give  a  pnll,  a  strong 
pull,  and  apullall  together,  and  if  it  breaks, 
the  whole  tumble  to  the  ground  for  want  of 
sufficient  strength  to  support  tbemseWea. 
It  takes  three  or  four  of  them  to  make  a 
shadow."  * 

Need  1  refer  yon  to  the  sermon  of  the  Bap- 
tiat  preacher  in  Mississippi  I  Is  it  not  in 
every  one's  memory  I  It  will  not  oat.  Its 
humor  was  so  contagious  that  it  seemed  to 
sweep  over  the  American  heart  as  if  the 
sainted  brother  himself  st4>od  before  us  as 
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he  **  played  on  a  harp  of  a  theoosand  atringB 
— eperrits  of  just  men  made  perfect  I" 

What  bat  a  sense  of  hnmor  in  both  speak- 
er and  auditors  could  possibly  have  carried 
off  snch  a  speech  as  that  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  the  great  Webster? 

"Men  of  Rochester,  I  am  glad  to  see  jon,  and  I  am 
glad  to  eee  your  noble  city.  Gentlemen,  I  saw  yonr 
falls,  which  I  am  told  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  That  is  a  veiy  Interesting  fact  Gentlemen, 
Rome  had  her  Cnaar,  her  Sdpio,  her  Brotos,  bat  Rome 
in  her  prondest  days  had  never  a  water^f  all  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  1  Gentlemen,  Greece  had  her  Peri- 
cles, her  Demosthenes,  and  her  Socrates,  but  Greece 
in  her  palmieat  days  ifavxa  had  a  water>faU  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high !  Men  of  Rochester,  go  on. 
No  people  ever  lost  their  liberties  who  had  a  water- 
fall one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  P 

In  fine,  not  to  reproduce  illustrations  all 
too  familiar,  there  is  an  extract,  which  I 
quote,  which  sums  up  the  case  in  the  ^'  most 
unparrelled''  style.  It  was  intended  as  a 
humorous  reply  to  some  gasconade  of  a  ri- 
Tal  Journal  by  an  imaginatiye  editor : 

"This  is  a  glorious  country!  It  has  longer  rivers 
and  more  of  them,  and  they  are  muddier  and  deeper, 
and  run  faster,  and  rise  higher,  and  make  more  noise, 
and  iall  lower,  and  do  more  damage,  than  any  body 
else's  rivers.  It  has  more  lakes,  and  they  are  bigger 
and  deeper,  and  clearer  and  wetter,  than  those  of  any 
other  conntry.  Our  rail-cars  are  bigger,  and  run  fast- 
er, and  pitch  off  the  track  of  tener,  and  kiU  more  peo- 
ple, than  all  other  rail-cars  in  this  and  every  other 
coontry.  Our  steamboats  carry  bigger  loads,  are  lon- 
ger and  broader,  burst  their  boilers  oftener,  and  send 
up  their  passengers  higher,  and  the  captains  swear 
harder  than  steamboat  captains  in  any  other  country. 
Our  men  are  bigger  and  longer  and  thicker,  can  fight 
harder  and  faster,  drink  more  mean  whisky,  chew  more 
bad  tobacco,  and  spit  more  and  spit  further  than  in 
any  other  country.  Our  ladles  are  richer,  prettier, 
dress  finer,  spend  more  money»  break  more  hearts, 
wear  bigger  hoops,  shorter  dresses,  and  kick  up  the 
devil  generally  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  other  la- 
dies in  all  other  countries.  Our  children  squall  loud- 
er, grow  fteter,  get  too  expansive  for  their  pantaloons, 
and  become  twenty  years  old  sooner  by  some  months, 
than  any  other  children  of  any  other  conntry  on  the 
earth." 

Connection  between  the  ideas  is  not  essen- 
tial, nor  the  quantity  of  meaning  oonyeyed. 
A  drop  of  idea  wUl  diffuse  itself  through  a 
sea  of  verbosity ;  and  the  more  cloudy  the 
idea,  the  greater  the  intensity.  Take  that 
very  dim  idea  of  our  manifest  destiny,  what 
involutions  of  verbiage  hath  it  not  been  lost 
in  f  With  what  complacency  the  American 
sees  the  nations  march  before  him,  empires 
tremble,  and  crowns  fall  at  his  invincible 
feet !  •  In  the  imagery  of  Toung  America,  he 
takes  a  seat  on  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  one  foot  on  the  Nevadas  and  the 
other  on  Chunborazo,  smokes  a  long  nine 
with  the  man  in  the  moon,  hears  the  Antilles 
roar  responsive  to  the  Booky  Mountains,  in- 
vokes the  spirit  of  General  Jackson,  hears 
the  tramp  of  the  coming  generations,  and 
don't  care  a  Continental— cuss !  That  was 
a  characteristic  exaggeration  which  a  West- 
em  drover  attempted  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
to  a  company  who  were  looking  at  the  statue 
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of  the  infant  Ptolemy  Lagns,  fed  and  shield- 
ed by  an  eagle:  ''It's  a  cussed  Yankee  lie! 
Ptolemy  Lagus  I  Don't  I  know  f  I  tell  ye 
it's  the  American  eagle  feeding  young  Sam 
with  gravel  stones  to  give  him  grit !" 

The  days  of  our  spread -eagle  oratory,  I 
fear,  are  nearly  over,  at  least  in  otur  legisla- 
tive bodies.  Before  the  war  we  had  rhetor- 
ical flags  and  emblematic  birds  in  profusion. 
The  last  effort  in  Congress  which  I  recall 
was  that  of  a  Louisiana  member  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war,  who  made  a  pathetic 
apostrophe  to  the  escutcheon  of  his  State 
above  him,  on  the  painted  glass.  How 
touching  his  appeal  to  the  female  x>cllcan 
and  the  little  pelicans  feeding  from  her 
breast  may  be  imagined,  when  I  say  it  was 
received  with  titters,  which  enlarged  into 
laughs,  and  the  laughs  into  guffaws.  The 
like  has  not  been  attempted  since.  Con- 
gress, at  least,  is  growing  fond  of  facts; 
and,  when  humorously  applied,  is  not  afraid 
to  roar.  But  the  day  of  Crockett  and  Mul- 
lins  has  about  departed.  I  recall,  however, 
a  recent  speech  by  a  member  of  the  Missou- 
ri Legislature  which  combines  this  spread- 
ing elocution  with  considerable  unique  and 
grandiose  jocoseness.  His  theme  is  the  8th 
of  January.  Some  one  objected  to  post- 
ing up  a  hundred  bills  announcing  thnt  the 
glorious  day  had  arrived^  The  objection 
was  on  the  score  of  economy.  Here  is  his 
retort: 

*<The  gentleman  is  suddenly  seized  with  the  *  re- 
trenchment gripes,'  and  sqoirma  around  like  a  long 
red  worm  on  a  pin-hook.  pLaoghter.]  Gentlemen 
keep  oontinoally  talking  aboat  economy.  I  myself 
do  not  believe  In  tying  the  pnbUc  pnne  with  cobweb 
strings,  but  when  retrenchment  comes  in  contact  with 
patriotism,  it  assmnes  the  form  of  *  smallness.'  Snch 
economy  is  like  that  of  Old  Skinflint,  who  had  a  pair 
of  boots  made  for  his  little  boy  without  soles,  that 
they  might  last  the  longer.  [Laughter.]  I  reverence 
'the  day  we  celebrate.'  It  is  fraught  with  reminis- 
cences the  most  stirring ;  it  brings  to  mind  one  of  the 
grandest  events  ever  recorded  in  letters  of  living  lire 
upon  the  walls  of  fame  by  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
god  of  war  I  On  such  occasions  we  should  rise  above 
party  lines  and  political  distinctionB.  I  never  fought 
under  the  banner  of  Old  Hickory,  but, '  by  the  Btemal,' 
I  wish  I  had.  pLaughter  and  applause;]  If  the  old 
war-horse  was  here  now,  he  would  not  know  his  own 
children  from  the  side  of  Joseph's  coat  of  many  col- 
ors—Whigs, Know-Nothings,  Democrats,  hard,  soft- 
boiled,  scrambled,  and  fried— LIncolnites,  Dongiasltes, 
and  blatherskites  I  I  belong  to  no  party ;  I  am  free, 
unbridled,  unsaddled,  in  the  political  pasture.  Like  a 
big  bob-tailed  bull  in  fly-time,  I  charge  around  in  the 
high  grass  and  fight  my  own  flies.  [Great  laughter.] 
Goitlemen,  let  us  show  our  liberality  on  patriotic  oc- 
casions. Why,  some  men  have  no  more  patrlotlfim 
than  you  could  stuff  in  the  eye  of  a  knitting-needle. 
Let  us  not  squeeze  Ave  cents  till  the  eagle  on  it  squeahi 
like  a  locomotive  or  an  old  maid.  Let  us  print  the 
bills  and  Inform  the  country  that  we  are  as  full  of  pa- 
triotism as  niinois  swamps  are  of  tadpoles.  [Laugh- 
ter.]" 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these 
instances  are  rare,  but  they  are  as  charac- 
teristic of  our  people  as  Mulberry  Sellers 
and  his  '^  millions.''  We  have  orators  who 
are  witty,  who  do  not  need  this  extrava- 
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gant  wing  for  their  flights.  We  have  po- 
litical orators  who  are  quite  sharp  enough 
to  make  the  speech  Sheridan  did  to  the 
shoe-makers  of  Stamford  when  asking  their 
votes ;  and  yet  I  doubt  if  they  are  not  too 
sharp  to  risk  such  a  fatal  result  of  wit  as  he 
experienced.  He  was  denounced  by  the 
irate  shoe-makers  for  saying:  ''May  the 
trade  of  Stamford  be  trampled  under  foot  of 
all  the  world !" 

I  once  stood  beside  an  American  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  London  in  1851  when  the 
great  organ  in  the  western  transept  struck 
up  Yankee  Doodle.  He  said  that  he  felt 
as  if  two  Bunker  Hills  were  rising  in  his 
bosom  t  He  could  not  express  himself  oth- 
erwise, though  the  remark  was  palpably 
false. 

There  is  something  humorous  in  a  lie, 
especially  if  it  be  a  whapping  one.  It  dis* 
plays  spirit  and  invention,  and  the  size  of 
it  challenges  our  admiration,  as  it  were  a 
Colossus.  Impudence  is  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  self-complacency  helps  it  along.  Amer- 
icans lack  neither  of  these  requisites.  The 
coolest  man  in  the  world  is  the  impertur- 
bable whittling  Yankee.  In  this  he  copies 
and  goes  beyond  the  Norseman,  who  had  the 
same  misty  and  grand  way  of  saying  things. 
The  jokes  of  the  Sagas  were  broad  and  im- 
mense. One  of  the  old  Scandinavian  poets 
says  that  his  hero  had  so  big  a  beard  that 
the  birds  made  nests  in  it ;  and  he  makes 
the  North  Wind  say  that  the  distance  was 
so  great  that  when  he  attempted  to  blow 
an  aspen  to  it,  he  couldn't  blow  a  puff  for 
days  afterwarcL  Our  idea  of  the  American 
eagle  must  be  one  with  the  Giant  of  Edda, 
who  sits  at  the  end  of  the  world  in  eagle 
shape,  and  when  he  flaps  his  wings,  all  the 
winds  come  that  blow  on  man.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  American  bounds  his  country  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north 
by  the  aurora  borealis,  on  the  west  by  the 
setting  S1U1,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

These  exaggerations  are  not  therefore  pe- 
culiar to  America ;  they  are  composite ;  they 
are  not  merely  made  up  of  Norse  poetiy,  but 
there  is  in  them  a  strong  flavor  of  Celtic 
imagery,  and  we  know  that  the  Celt  is  of 
the  Orient,  all  radiant  with  the  superlative. 
The  search  into  the  origin  of  our  language 
and  of  our  people  would  do  much  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  our  Humor,  as 
of  our  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  no  one  can  doubt  who  sur- 
veys the  surface  or  pierces  the  heart  of 
American  society  that  we  have  a  humor 
peculiar,  g^tesque,  composite,  shrewd,  and 
exaggerative.  Not  to  become  didactic,  but 
for  the  practical  application  of  this  analy- 
sis of  our  humor,  let  me  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions : 

First.  Our  humor  lacks  refinement.   I  ven- 

^^  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  our  humor 


will  not  bear  rehearsal  in^  the  presence  of 
women.  Gentlemen,  so  called,  even  in  the 
company  of  ladies,  group  together  in  a  cor- 
ner to  chuckle  over  some  "  good  one''  which 
Smith  or  Jones  has  Just  heard,  and  thinks 
too  good  to  be  lost ;  or  ladies,  perhaps,  will 
have  their  companions  dragged  off  by  the 
button-holing  process  to  the  hall,  and  soon 
after  their  ears  are  greeted  by  vociferous 
laughter.  Indecency  and  Fun  are  old  cro- 
nies. Horace,  Ariosto,  Montaigne,  Sterne, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  even  Hogarth, 
prove  it.  We  have  in  our  list  of  patents  a 
contrivance  for  cleaning  smut  out  of  wheat. 
If  we  would  have  superfine  brands,  we 
should  employ  it  in  our  humor. 

Secondly.  Our  humor  needs  moderation. 
This  it  may  have  without  losing  its  pecul- 
iarities. To  accomplish  this  we  must  study 
moderation  in  our  business  and  our  pleas- 
ures. We  wear  out  too  soon.  More  mod- 
eration in  our  business,  our  thoughts,  and 
our  amusements  would  instill  more  venera- 
tion into  our  youth,  give  more  emphasis  to 
age,  and  inspire  more  awe  of  the  sacred  re- 
lations we  sustain  to  our  land,  our  race,  and 
our  God.  The  oHum  known  in  Roman  days, 
when  Cicero  and  Sallust  could  retire  from 
the  foruiQ  and  the  baths  of  the  imperial  city 
to  their  sequestered  villas  at  Baia^  the  re- 
pose which  the  gentler  amenities  of  inter- 
change give  to  the  mind,  find  no  counter^ 
part  in  our  midst.  Our  summer  resorts  are 
themselves  strung  on  extremes.  We  leave 
our  homes  to  travel  for  relief,  and  are  glad 
to  hurry  back  to  the  partial  tranquillity 
they  give. 

With  all  our  greatness,  we  should  be  great 
in  a  better  sense.  Action  is  sublime,  but 
godlike  is — ^repose  I  Our  eiijoyments  la  thia 
life  ought  to  antedate  the  fdture  life.  The 
clouds  of  unrest  and  fear,  if  they  can  not  be 
dispelled  in  this  our  sphere,  can  be  fringed 
with  luminous  beauty.  Why  should  we 
care  so  much  for  the  fleeting  things  which 
so  warp  our  spirits  and  worry  our  life  f  If 
we  think  of  it,  our  star  is  but  a  sand  grain, 
in  the  vast  spaces,  and  our  little  life  but 
a  watch  tick  in  the  eternal  years  of  God. 
Let  us  while  we  may,  if  not  for  our  own, 
yet  for  the  solace  of  others,  gather  the  roses 
of  hilarity,  but  not  with  such  rude  clutch- 
ing as  to  destroy  the  plant  or  dissipate  the 
fragrance. 

There  are  those  in  our  midst  so  tinctured 
with  Puritanic  austerity  as  to  prefer  frowns 
to  dimples,  who  see  nothing  but  levity  in 
mirth,  who  find  no  manhood  in  the  cheerfrd 
heart.  There  are  others  who  dive  deeper 
into  the  philosophy  of  life,  and,  like  the  old 
philosopher,  are  ever  ready  to  weep  at  the 
sorrows  and  even  the  Joys  of  others.  There 
are  meditative  men,  who  find  thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears  in  the  flowers  of  the  field. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  the  respect 
which  such  grave  intellects  ever  receive 
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from  the  loftier  intalligeDces  of  theii  time. 
To  an  Omniscient  mind,  holding  in  ita  graap ' 
the  infinite  relations  which  every  object,  act, 
and  thought  sustain,  perhaps  our  sinceiest 
laughter  is  fraught  with  tears.  But  Ood 
has  limited  our  vision.  We  see  bnt  in  part ; 
hence  we  see  fragments,  oddities,  and  incon- 
gmities ;  and  Man  alone  of  all  the  animals 
it  made  a  laughing  cieatnre,  to  eqjoy  them 
when  the;  come  within  the  range  of  his 

Others,  from  similar  generalizations,  find 
motives  for  Isaghter  in  everj  thing,  as  if,  in 
the  eje  of  pore  reason,  short-sighted  men' 
were  continuallj  playing  fantsstlD  treks,  at 
which,  as  the  Germans  boldly  aver,  Ood 
laogha  alinightilf. 

Bnt  he  who  always  langhs  is  reckoned  not 
less  foolish  than  he  is  reckoned  mod  who  al- 
ways waits.  Nature  in  her  hill  and  dale, 
ber  night  and  day,  her  cloud  and  sDnshine, 
Reaches  that  wise  alternation  which  is  the 
golden  mean  between  these  exti«mee  of 
mood.  Let  the  earnest  endeavor  alternate 
with  the  cheerful  heart.  Let  heroic  per- 
formance follow  the  Jnbilont  boqI. 

Thirdly.  While  we  moderate,  let  ns  en- 
large the  domain  of  out  humor.  Need  and 
greed  are  oar  presiding  spirits.  If  wb  can 
not  exorcise  them,  let  us  at  least  turn  from 
them  more  frequently.  The  brawn  and 
ninecle  of  America  toil  for  ns  day  after  day, 
with  how  little  cheer.  These  are  the  bnild- 
ers  of  our  greatness.  Why  can  not  they 
have,  as  Thebes  had,  Orphic  mnsio  as  they' 
build  I  They  deeerve  aureoles  of  Joy  around 
their  sweating  brows.  Intellect  and  work 
have  been  too  long  divoroed.  The  division 
of  labor  has  been  carried  from  economy  into 
the  social  conditions  of  life,  eo  that  we  hear 
of  a  olase  of  thinkers  and  a  class  of  opera- 
tives. Let  the  workman  think  and  enjoy; 
let  the  thinker  work  and  e^Joy.    Onr  litec- 


atnre  seems  to  look  to  the  fashionable  city 
avenues  for  its  snccess,  and  holds  the  mirror 
np  to  its  denizens  as  if  they  were  the  essence 
of  American  manhood. 

Our  homor  needs  to  be  democratized.  Onr 
genteel  langhter  needs  croesiug  with  that 
of  hearty  toil.  The  one  is  beconuog  a  "  bar- 
ren simper,  a  sniff  and  titter  and  snicker 
from  the  throat  outward,  producing  some 
whifflihg,  husky  caohinnation,  is  if  laugh- 
ing through  wool" — a  slow,  formal  nqpuck- 
eiing  of  its  month  under  cambric,  and  half 
gurgling  its  enjoyment.  Compam  it  with 
the  laugh  of  labor,  as  Carlyle  would  de- 
scribe it,  "  bnreting  forth  like  the  neighing 
of  all  Tattenall's,  tears  atreaming  down  the 
cheeks,  foot  clutched  in  air,  long,  long  cou- 
tinning,  nncontroUahle — a  iangh  not  of  the 
face  and  diaphragm  only,  hut  of  the  whole 
man,  from  head  to  heel." 

There  Is  no  national  platform  like  good 
humor.  If  the  rich  wotUd  make  the  poor 
forget  their  repugnancy,  if  the  high  would 
smooth  the  harah  prejudices  of  those  below, 
let  them  cultivate  good  humor.  The  joke 
is  a  great  union  element.  If  velvet  paw 
can  only  shaks  homy  hand  over  a  Joke,  vel- 
vet paw  and  homy  huid  an  a  community 
at  once  of  equal  franchises. 

If  our  humor  were  thoronghly  crossed 
and  largely  diffheed,  the  treasoike,  strata- 
gems, and  spoils  of  politics  would  lose  their 
terror ;  certainly  sectional  asperities  and 
public  discussions  would  lose  their  wrinkled 
frvnt.  From  the  forum,  the  street,  the 
oEBce,  our  humor  would  be  transplanted  to 
the  gardens  of  home.  Thus  purified  around 
the  hearth-stone  and  at  the  daily  meal,  it 
would  nnehadow  onr  brow,  and,  along  with 
those  rarer  blooms  of  domestic  love,  spread 
forth  from  il«  rich  ti-easuiy  of  hae  and 
aroma  its  graces  to  moke  the  world  leas 
moomfriL 
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THE  JUDGE'S  DAUGHTER. 

Bt  thb  Author  of  "A  Sack  of  Gold.*' 

L 

TUNE  the  tenth — and  to-morrow  will  be 
tJ  Dorothy  CotterelPB  eighteenth  birthday. 
Advanced  age !  The  gate  of  ivory  and  pearl 
takes  as  yet  only  the  most  delicate  tints  from 
childhood's  imagination,  and  beyond  the  en- 
chanted portal;  womanhood  for  Dorothy. 

She. is  standing  in  the  open  doorway  of 
the  Cotterell  mansion^  and  she  gives  a  little 
elastic  Jomp  of  irrepressible  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  soon  being  so  old.  She  is  tall 
and  slender,  fair  as  her  English  sisters,  bnt 
with  the  transparent  pnrity  of  complexion 
dne  to  a  severe  climate.  She  wears  a  cana- 
ry-colored slip,  with  the  waist  two  inches 
deep,  as  prescribed  by  rigid  fieushion,  her 
slippers  are  daintily  laced,  and  hfer  blonde 
hair  is  gathered  np  on  top  of  her  head  with 
an  enormous  shell  comb. 

Summer  has  come,  royal  if  transitory, 
bathing  the  glad  earth  with  sunshine  which 
exhales  the  fragrance  of  balsam,  the  breath 
of  flowers,  and  the  mingled  odors  of  the  for- 
est's veiled  censers.  Below,  the  river  Pe- 
nobscot rolls  swiftly  down  to  sea,  and  the 
schooner  Betsy  rides  at  anchor  off  Lake's 
Wharf. 

Jacob  Lake  comes  hastily  up  the  tiled 
path,  after  loitering  irresolutely  at  the  gate. 
Dorothy  must  confide  in  somebody  this  sum- 
mer morning,  and  she  smiles  bewitchingly 
on  fascinated  Jacob.  Why  not  f  Jacob  may 
not  presume  to  her  good  graces,  but  she  can 
smile  down  on  him,  for  she  is  the  Judge's 
daughter,  and  known  to  all  the  land.  Across 
this  gulf  Jacob  Lake,  humble,  plain,  and 
mean,  devours  her  witii  his  hopeless  gaze ; 
he  sees  not  the  canary  slip,  the  dainty  shoe, 
the  monstrous  comb,  but  the  pliant,  grace- 
ful form,  the  rounded  white  arms,  limpid 
blue  eyes,  audacious  and  tender,  the  tendrils 
of  silky  curls  framing  the  oval  face,  and  the 
tempting  mouth  with  delicately  curved  red 
lips.  Yes,  and  he  adores  the  foot  within  the 
slipper  with  the  most  slavish  homage  of 
man.  The  light  in  Jacob's  pale  eyes  grows 
fierce,  even  cruel,  but  he  droops  the  fat  lids 
submissively. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear  Fve  made  my 
fortune  on  that  cargo  of  steel  frx)m  England, 
Miss  Dorothy." 

She  bends  her  head  like  a  lily  swayed  by 
the  breeze. 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad.  Ton  must  not  think  too 
much  of  money,  though,  Master  Jacob." 

"  I  only  think  of  it  for  what  it  will  bring," 
he  protests,  eagerly. 

But  Dorothy  does  not  care  to  hear  what 
money  will  purchase  for  Jacob.  Her  lip 
curls  slightly ;  she  is  tired  of  playing  with 
her  mouse. 

"  Here  is  a  damask  rose  for  you,"  she  says, 

^<3:uidly,  taking  care  that  her  slender  fin- 


gers do  not  come  in  contact  with  his  coarse 
palnL 

"To-morrow  is  my  birthday,  and  my  fa- 
ther will  not  tell  me  what  my  gift  is  to  be. 
Oh,  I  forget  I" 

She  darts  away  aans  oirimome,  and  dis- 
turbs an  old  woman  among  the  jam  pots  of 
her  pantry.  This  old  woman  is  chiefly  no- 
ticeable for  a  black  silk  poke-bonnet,  which 
she  dons  when  she  rises  at  dawn,  and  doffs 
only  when  she  retires.  Hence  there  is  mys- 
tery to  the  youthful  mind  in  the  bonnet  of 
Serena,  Judge  Cotterell's  housekeeper  and 
Dorothy's  nurse. 

"  Guess  her  head  runs  up  to  a  p'int  P  cho- 
rus wondering  childish  voices;  and  every 
baby  bom  for  the  past  forty  years  at  Indian 
Point  has  stared  at  the  grim  head-gear,  or- 
namented with  a  stiff  bow  on  top,  like  a 
door-knocker.  Rumor  is  divided,  Serena 
being  reticent  on  the  subject,  between  the 
theory  that  she  fears  draughts  and  that  shc» 
never  intends  to  be  taken  by  surprise  and 
scalped  by  Indians.  However,  here  she  is 
among  her  Jam  pots,  golden  gooseberry,  lus- 
cious plum,  and  aromatic  quince,  stored  by 
this  queen  bee  for  the  sterile  winter,  ab- 
sorbed in  calculating  the  ravages  made  by 
Judge  Cotterell's  guests  on  her  last  autumn's 
harvest.  Dorothy  does  not  mind  the  bon- 
net. She  knows  that  within  the  rim  there 
is  a  frilled  cap  Inclosing  a  face  like  a  dried 
walnut,  all  nose,  and  two  twinkling  kindly 
eyes  leading  straight  down  to  the  beet  heart 
in  the  world. 

"Serena  dear,  remember  your  promise. 
Ton  have  always  said  I  should  know  about 
my  mother  when  I  was  eighteen,  and  see 
her  room." 

"No,  I  didn't ;  and  if  I  did,  it  was  only  to 
kinder  keep  ye  quiet.  I  sha'n't  show  ye  or 
teU  ye  nothin'.  La,  child,  what's  the  good  f 
Let  the  dead  rest." 

Of  course  Serena  has  risen  and  taken  a 
key  from  the  carved  chest  with  brass  hand- 
les.    She  always  protests  while  yielding. 

Dorothy's  face  grows  tender  and  wistfrd 
as  she  crosses  the  threshold  of  a  chamber 
kept  locked  all  her  life.  The  Cotterell 
homesteafl  is  the  finest  house  on  the  river, 
and  the  builder  is  Justly  proud  of  his  polish- 
ed stairway,  wainscoting,  embrasured  win- 
dows, and  high  chimney-pieces  carved  with 
patient  skill.  Nay,  more,  our  most  gracious 
sovereign,  George  HI.,  gazes  across  the  par- 
lor at  Queen  Caroline  on  the  opposite  wall ; 
there  is  massive  plate  on  the  buffet  in  the 
dining-room,  where  a  corpulent  punch-bowl 
seems  always  to  exhale  the  steam  of  Jacob 
Lake's  rum  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
cellar  is  known  to  be  well  stocked  with  Bur- 
gundy and  port.  Dorothy  has  been  mis- 
tress of  it  all,  free  to  trip  down  unexi)ected 
steps,  and  trace  bewildering  passages  lead- 
ing to  room  within  room,  like  the  boxes  of 
a  Chinese  toy ;  but  she  holds  her  breath 
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«he  cro80es  the  unknown  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  a  pervading  scent  of  lavender,  and 
in  the  very  gloom  some  faint  pnlsation  of  a 
vanished  presence.  Dorothy  gazes  in  awed 
^silence  at  the  high  four-post  bed,  shrouded 
in  chintz  hangings,  the  cedar  chest  Uke  a 
coffer,  and  the  bureau  quaintly  inlaid  in 
brass,  surmounted  by  curious  ornaments — 
bubbles  of  tinted  Venetian  glass,  feather- 
work,  and  shells.  .  A  Louis  Quatorze  gold 
watch  swings  ttom  a  hook^  with  the  hand 
pointing  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  a  pair  of 
eattn  shoes  with  high  heels  stand  beside  the 
bed.  There  is  nothing  as  pathetic  as  a 
shoe  of  the  dead.  A  sob  rises  in  Dorothy's 
throat ;  aU  her  heart  goes  out  to  the  shad- 
owy mother. 

'*  Don't  let  him  find  ye  here,"  whispers 
old  Serena.  ''She  told  me  to  give  ye  all 
when  ye  could  understand.  Here's  the 
chest  and  her  diary.  I  will  watch  for  the 
Judge." 

The  nurse  goes  out  and  closes  the  door 
softly.  The  Judge  must  not  know ;  Serena 
is  thoroughly  aware  of  his  idiosyncrasies 
by  this  time.  He  is  a  genial  host,  a  schol- 
ar, having  belonged  to  the  king's  Council,  a 
devoted  father,  but  stem  in  his  rule.  The 
Judge  serves  God  by  rising  at  four  o'clock 
of  the  bleak  winter  morning,  reading  his 
Bible  aloud  until  such  time  as  shivering, 
drowsy  Dorothy  is  standing  at  her  place  at 
the  breakfast-table  on  the  stroke  of  six. 

"  People  will  rise  to  eat,  when  they  will 
not  to  serve  the  Lord,"  he  says,  solemnly. 

After  the  meal  Dorothy  falls  asleep  on 
her  knees  while  her  father  prays,  and  ten 
chances  to  one  Serena  pinches  her  into  a 
state  of  wakefulness  at  the  right  moment  to 
arise.  Suspicion  is  never  allayed  in  the 
Judge's  mind  on  this  question  of  morning's 
duties ;  he  makes  a  careful  tour  of  his  king- 
dom, peering  into  kitchen  and  bam ;  then, 
having  set  the  machinery  well  in  motion, 
he  retires  to  his  study,  reclines  in  his  leath- 
er arm-chair,  spreads  a  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief over  his  feMie,  and  takes  a  refreshing 
nap  to  atone  for  his  exertions. 

Well  does  Serena  remember  the  day  when 
two  babies  lay  in  her  arms,  the  boy  Samuel, 
the  girl  Dorothy,  and  a  strange  light  of  reve- 
lation came  into  the  dying  mother's  eyes  as 
ahe  said  to  her  husband, 

« I  know  all  at  last.  As  sure  as  there  is 
a  God  above,  you  will  be  punished  through 
my  children." 

The  old  housekeeper  has  seen  too  many 
leaves  fall  from  the  tree  to  be  much  awed 
by  death,  but  a  tear  rolls  down  her  cheek 
at  the  thought  of  Samuel.  How  they  watch- 
ed over  that  boy,  the  Judge  and  the  minis- 
ter! she  thinks,  gazing  out  on  the  river. 

''He  nigh  upset  original  sin  in  their 
doctrines:  there  was  no  sin  in  him.  He 
was  Just  a  saint  from  his  cradle.  Deary 
me  I  the  Lord  takes  away  our  idols.    I  s'pose 


there  never  was  a  father  who  schemed  and 
planned  such  a  future  as  the  Judge  did  for 
his  only  son.  It  was  all  to  be  a  man  in  the 
future  of  his  country.  The  minister  must 
pray  day  and  night  that  Samuel  should  es- 
cape all  the  snares  of  the  devil ;  and  all  the 
while  holy  angels  were  leading  him  straight 
to  heaven." 

Serena  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  frt>m  a  silver 
snuff-box,  rubs  her  long  nose  violently,  as 
if  to  dispel  grief,  and  suddenly  begins  to 
chuckle  irrelevantly. 

"  Plenty  of  the  old  Adam  in  our  Dorothy, 
though  t  My  I  if  he  didn't  try  to  break  her 
will  at  two  years — ^taught  her  a  verse  of 
Scripter,  and  she  wouldn't  say  it!" 

The  vision  of  little  Dorothy  seated  on  a 
stool  in  the  study,  obstinate  and  silent,  while 
the  Judge  exhorted  her,  threatened,  even 
cigoled,  so  that  she  yield  to  his  authority 
and  lisp  the  desired  words,  fills  Serena  with 
glee  even  now. 

"Poor  mite!  What  does  a  man  know 
about  babies  f  I  took  her  at  night,  and  she 
cried  herself  to  sleep  on  my  neck.  He  never 
tried  to  break  her  will  again,  mind  ye." 

An  hour  passes,  and  Dorothy  still  kneels 
be£{»re  the  chest  of  which  she  is  heiress. 
Satin  petticoats,  brocaded  gowns,  yellow 
lace,  and  wondrous  scarfs  are  heaped  about 
her,  but  she  rests  her  oheak  on  a  little  red 
book.  Sunshine  pours  through  the  window 
which  Serena  has  opened.  Dorothy's  hair 
is  AuSy  gold,  and  there  is  a  sheen  of  splen- 
dor on  the  rich  fabrics  of  a  past  generation. 
The  faded  characters  of  the  diary  have  fur- 
nished her  a  clew  to  her  mother's  own  youth. 
Dorothy's  fancy  supplies  the  fresh  coloring 
even  as  the  sunshine  /enters  the  dead  cham- 
ber with  revivifying  touch.  Left  depend- 
ent on  the  charity  of  a  haughty  aunt  in  Nor- 
wich, and  drawn  as  by  a  magnet  toward  the 
aunf  s  handsome  son,  Cousin  John  Moncrieffl 
Dorothy  sees  it  all  with  a  thrill  of  sympa- 
thy. Poor  and  beautifhl,  sent  away  to  New 
England  in  order  that  John  may  be  induced 
to  wed  a  country  heiress.  How  will  beauty 
transplanted  fare  in  the  household  of  a  kins- 
man— ^a  colonial  secretary — attract  the  ad- 
miration of  sedate,  mature  Judge  Cotterell  t 
England  has  faded  to  a  cloud  across  seas ; 
John  is  lost ;  hope  is  dead.  Here  the  chain 
breaks. 

To  Dorothy  the  very  pages  are  eloquent 
with  a  love  never  ftdly  expressed — ^the  flow- 
er messages  of  Cousin  John,  the  pathos  of 
his  song,  the  meaning  in  his  eyes ;  yet  she 
may  never  know  that  Judge  Cotterell,  on 
the  eve  of  his  marriage,  dispatched  a  mis- 
sive in  answer  to  one  of  John's,  begging  for 
tidings,  hungering  for  the  pale  bride  so  soon 
to  be  the  older  man's  very  own.  Tempted 
and  fallen  in  this  cruel  emergency,  the  latter 
could  not  give  her  up,  and  on  her  death-bed 
she  denounced  him  for  his  duplicity. 

At  noon  the  Judge  returns  home,  and 
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Dorothy,  floBhed,  bewildered,  even  guilty, 
meets  him,  yet  the  chamber  door  is  discreet- 
ly locked  again.  A  tall,  thin  man,  with 
aquiline  features  and  silvered  hair,  scrupu- 
lously elegant  as  to  dress.  His  small-clothes, 
silk  stockings,  and  silver  shoe-buckles  be- 
come his  station;  but  a  brown  coat  with 
long  skirts  can  not  conceal  his  stooping 
gait,  and  the  ruffles  at  his  wrist  fall  over 
hands  wrinkled  by  age. 

"  To-morrow  is  your  birthday,"  he  begins, 
flecking  a  grain  of  snuff  firom  his  linen. 
(Just  as  if  Dorothy  did  not  know  I)  ''  I  in- 
tend to  take  you  to  Boston." 

Dorothy  is  speechless  fix>m  delight  and 
excess  of  surprise. 

**  Serena  has  been  preparing  your  ward- 
robe." 

At  midnight  Dorothy  slips  into  her  moth- 
er's chamber,  and  hastily  selects  a  dress,  a 
box  of  trinkets,  and  a  large  Moorish  fan  to 
carry  with  her.  While  she  is  thus  employ- 
ed, Serena  enters  the  young  girPs  room  with 
a  bundle  in  her  arm.  She  unfolds  several 
garments  wrought  with  all  the  skill  of 
needle-work,  then  places  them  in  a  damask 
cloth. 

*'  One  can  never  tell  what  may  happen  t" 
she  sighs,  mournfully,  laying  the  bundle  in 
Dorothy's  chest. 

The  BetBtf  sails  at  noon,  and  the  event 
brings  all  Indian  Point  to  the  wharf,  where 
there  is  bustle  of  preparation,  and  Captain 
Pettigrew  is  the  hero  of  boyish  hearts.  Just 
as  Judge  Cotterell  is  about  to  embark  with 
his  daughter,  the  minister  approaches.  The 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Gibson  is  a  small,  pale  man, 
with  a  piercing  eye  and  a  calm  dignity  of 
bearing.  '*  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God."  The  whole  coun- 
try-side is  full  of  the  marvelous  efficacy  of 
the  Bev.  Nehemiah  Gibson's  prayers,  which 
amount  to  prophecy.  Does  he  not  bring 
the  rain  from  heaven  and  the  fish  into  the 
nets  by  his  invocations  f  Did  he  not  keep 
alive  his  wife^  the  shrewish  woman  who 
mocked  at  piety,  by  his  supplications,  un- 
til, spent  by  her  infidelity,  he  committed 
her  to  her  Maker,  and  that  very  day  she 
sickened  and  died  f 

He  takes  Dorothy's  hand  with  scarcely 
suppressed  emotion.  Such  education  as  the 
Judge's  daughter  can  boast  has  come  from 
this  theological  source.  She  can  read  her 
Testament  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

**  The  Lord  be  with  you,  my  child.  But 
if  you  yield  to  the  temptations  of  a  great 
city,  the  worldly  pomps  and  vanities,  you 
will  surely  receive  your  punishment." 

Dorothy  bows  her  graceful  head  in  rever- 
ent acquiescence,  but  she  does  not  heed  the 
words  that  chill  many  a  by-stander.  The 
mirage  of  the  future  spreads  before  her  eyes, 
colored  with  the  rainbow  prism,  and  there 
is  a  melody  welling  up  from  her  heart  un- 
heard by  other  ears. 


Blow,  summer  breeze,  and  inflate  the  sail 
which  bears  us  out  into  the  beautiful  un- 
known world  I 

"  It's  a  long  voyage,  and  full  of  peril," 
sighs  old  Serena,  ambition  and  fear  tugging 
at  her  heart-strings. 

Jacob  Lake  is  pale,  and  gnaws  his  lip  in 
jealous  dread.  The  minister  stands,  a  small 
black  figure  with  folded  hands,  gazing  stead- 
ily after  the  receding  vessel,  in  his  wonder- 
fdl  eyes  the  look  of  one  who  sees  far  be- 
yond. 

And  so  the  schooner  Setey  glides  gently 
down  the  streaoL 

IL 

Province  House  is  illuminated  with  innu- 
merable clusters  of  wax-lights,  which  shed 
a  lustre  on  the  carved  pilasters,  blazoned 
escutcheons,  and  the  i>olished  floor  of  the 
ball-room.  The  court-yard  is  thronged,  and 
coaches  pause  before  the  gate  for  fair  ladies 
to  alight,  while  the  soldiery  guarding  the 
portal  check  the  familiarities  of  the  crowd, 
who  may  only  gaze  on  that  Aladdin's  pal- 
ace, the  Governor's  residence,  from  afiir. 
Boston  is  the  most  prosperous  town  of  the 
colonies,  and  to-night  his  Excellency  enter- 
tains Admiral  John  Moncrieff,  Just  arrived 
out  with  the  fleet.  * 

The  guest  of  the  evening  has  landed  from 
the  flag -ship,  has  courteously  exchanged 
greetings  with  the  company,  and  stands  at 
the  upx>er  end  of  the  ball-room.  He  is  an 
elderly  man,  with  silvered  hair  and  an  im- 
posing presence,  in  the  rich  naval  unifonn, 
on  his  breast  many  orders  and  medals.  Per^ 
haps  the  most  graceful  youth  in  the  compa- 
ny is  his  son.  Captain  Clarence  Moncriefl^ 
now  doing  garrison  duty  here. 

Memory  haunts  the  father,  giving  a  aomr 
bre  tinge  to  his  first  impressions  of  this  New 
World.  Here  fied  his  cousin  years  ago  to 
escape  him,  pale  Dorothy,  who  must  ever 
be  held  a  priceless  treasure,  because  never 
attained.  The  chilled  silence  he  scarcely 
dares  to  break  by  a  single  inquiry.  Did  his 
mother  know  what  fate  might  have  befallen 
Dorothy  f  Will  he  see  her  to-night,  a  staid 
matron? 

The  son  is  startled  by  the  nervous  clutch 
of  his  father's  hand  on  his  arm,  and  no  less 
by  the  change  in  his  features.  John  Mon- 
crieff has  turned  pale,  furrows  line  his  brow, 
his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  doorway,  and  from 
his  lips  escapes  the  exclamation — almost  a 
cry,  in  its  pained  surprise— "Dorothy  1" 

A  girl  stands  in  the  door,  slowly  wafting 
a  large  Moorish  fan  as  her  glance  rests  calm- 
ly on  John  Moncrieff.  Her  dress  resembles 
a  tulip,  being  a  superb  brocade  with  stripes 
like  the  blended  hues  of  the  rainbow ;  frills 
of  lace  veil  the  round  arms,  a  slender  point- 
ed waist  reveals  the  symmetry  of  the  form, 
and  the  yellow  hair  is  piled  high  over  a 
cushion.  She  is  accompanied  by  a  lady  at- 
tired in  the  pale  blue  and  pink  of  the  Pom- 
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padour  reign,  her  black  eyes  and  blooming 
cheek  forming  a  charming  contrast  with  her 
powdered  tresses  and  coquettish  costume. 
A  look  is  exchanged  between  the  ladies  of 
the  provincial  court,  which  says,  more  elo- 
quently than  words, 

**  One  of  Mrs.  Shackleford's  whims.  How 
that  woman  plots  to  attract  all  eyes  I" 

To  John  Monciieff  the  present  has  vanish- 
ed. Already  he  has  stepped  on  the  golden 
bridge  which  spans  time,  and  on  the  other 
bank  is  the  love  of  his  youth,  in  the  tulip- 
shaded  gown,  wafting  JUa  g^ft,  the  perfumed 
Moorish  fan. 

*'  Father,  yon  must  open  the  ball  with  our 
hostess,''  warns  the  Captain. 

Thus  is  the  present  thrust  sharply  upon 
him.  Oh,  the  years!  the  long  years  I  She 
can  not  be  Dorothy,  but  a  phantom  mock- 
ing him  as  he  steps  ashore,  for  he  is  old,  and 
his  son  stands  beside  him.  He  turns  again 
to  the  girl,  who  appears  lightened,  as  if 
moved  by  some  indefinable  sympathy ;  then, 
with  an  effort,  he  recovers  himself. 

''Go  to  that  young  lady  and  apologize 
fcr  my  conduct.  I  was  startled  by  a  resem- 
blance." 

Admiral  Moncrieff  oi>ens  the  ball  with  the 
Governor's  lady.  Clarence  Moncrieff  threads 
his  way  through  the  crowd  to  Dorothy's 
aide;  lirs.  Shackleford  smooths  away  any 
obstacle  in  his  path ;  and  he  is  left  to  make 
his  speech  to  Dorothy  in  his  own  fashion. 
Dorothy  is  dazzled  with  light  and  sound; 
each  lady  is  a  goddess  of  beauty  to  her  inex- 
perienced eyes,  each  officer  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance. Is  she  really  the  Judge's  daughter, 
and  does  Indian  Point  still  exist  f  She  looks 
at  Clarence  Moncrieff  through  her  long  eye- 
lashes, and  forgets  the  conduct  of  the  great 
officer  in  the  apologies  of  his  son. 
^  The  fftvorite  of  his  regiment  and  the  pet 
of  all  womankind  is  bending  over  Dorothy, 
and  the  face  into  which  she  looks  is  as  soft- 
ly rounded  as  her  own,  youth  having  im- 
printed a  dimple  in  the  chin,  smiling  about 
the  mobile  lips,  and  laughing  perpetually  in 
the  £rank,  boyish  eyes.  She  has  jost  con- 
sented to  dance  the  minuet,  and  laid  her 
hand  timidly  on  the  scarlet  sleeve  of  her 
partner's  coat,  when  the  voice  of  Judge  Cot- 
terell  says : 

''  Ton  have  not  my  permission  to  dance." 

Dorothy  turns  pale,  and  glances  around 
helplessly  for  her  chaperon.  That  lady 
shows  no  false  colors ;  she  claims  the  stem 
Puritan's  escort,  and  presents  him  to  the 
Governor.  Judge  Cotterell  is  far  too  well 
bred  to  drag  away  guilty  Dorothy,  and  there- 
by make  a  scene.  He  remains  for  an  hour 
conversing  affably  with  the  dignitaries ;  but 
Dorothy's  light  feet  have  become  lead  as  she 
meekly  waits  by  his  side. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  Judge 
Cotterell  and  John  Moncrieff  meet.  Even 
now  there  is  a  grave  between  them,  and  they 


do  not  speak,  if  aware  of  each  other's  iden- 
tity. As  they  leave  the  gay  scene,  Dorothy 
again  encounters  the  long,  wistful  glance 
of  the  Admiral.  Impulse  would  lead  her  to 
kneel  before  this  stranger  and  kiss  his  hand, 
and  opposed  to  this  reverence  is  a  rebellion 
in  her  heart  against  her  own  father.  Mrs. 
Shackleford  yawns  slightly  in  the  coach — 
pleasure  is  a  cup  of  which  she  sips  nightly. 
The  chalice  has  never  before  been  held  to 
Dorothy's  eager  lips.  The  Judge  utters  no 
word  of  reproof! 

Still  in  a  dream,  the  girl  stands  in  her 
chamber,  with  the  dawn  stealing  in  the  win- 
dow. At  that  moment  Clarence  Moncrieff 
is  going  home  to  barracks,  singing  a  buoy- 
ant song,  and  will  propose  as  a  toast  at  mess, 
''The  sweetest  of  little  Puritans."  Doro- 
thy has  sinned :  what  will  be  the  retribu- 
tion f 

Judge  Cotterell  had  gone  to  Concord  to 
visit  an  old  friend  of  the  bench,  when  Mrs. 
Shackleford  claimed  shy  Dorothy  with,  "  I 
shall  take  you  to  the  baU,  mon  enfant  Nev- 
er mind  papa ;  I  alone  am  to  blame." 

"  I  must  wear  my  mother's  dress,"-  says 
Dorothy,  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Shackleford  assents,  and  directs  her 
maid  to  make  for  her  also  a  costume  of  old 
date,  and  the  whim  shall  pass  as  her  own. 
There  is  much  merriment  over  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  fashions  of  a  past  day  as  they  as- 
sume their  toilets,  and  then  Pleasure  touches 
Dorothy  with  her  magic  wand. 

The  cold  dawn  comes  in  the  window,  but 
her  cheeks  still  glow.  A  damask  cloth  has 
fallen  on  the  chair  with  a  slip  of  paper  at- 
tached to  the  inner  side,  as  careless  Dorothy 
tossed  it  down  after  choosing  the  wrought 
garments  it  contained.  Old  Serena  prepared 
for  all  emergencies.  Her  child  had  started 
on  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage.  Who  may 
tell  in  the  providence  of  God  if  she  shall 
ever  return  f    The  girl  reads : 

"  Dorothy  Cotterell's  grave-clothes." 

Yes,  she  has  worn  the  garments  of  death* 

m. 

On  a  Sepiember  morning  Captain  Clar- 
ence Moncrieff  vaults  into  the  saddle  and 
rides  forth  from  the  fort.  He  is  mounted 
on  a  black  horse  of  i>owerful  build,  with 
restless,  uncertain  eyes,  and  small,  vi- 
cious ears.  The  sole  amusement  of  the 
young  officer,  banished  to  this  wilderness, 
is  to  scour  the  country  on  the  back  of  a 
horse  whose  value  is  enhanced  by  the  repu- 
tation of  having  already  killed  two  grooms. 
The  boy-knight  can  not  resist  teasing  Bu- 
cephalus with  the  spur  and  curbing  bit  as 
the  animal  bounds  forward. 

The  old  story  of  garrison  life  has  been 
enacted  down  here  on  the  coast ;  one  regi- 
ment has  marched  out,  glad  to  welcome  re- 
lease from  monotony;  the  other  has  enter- 
ed with  many  a  shrug  of  disdain,  prepared 
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to  do  battle,  or  be  conquered  by  ennui. 
Our  Captain  was  loath  to  quit  the  gayetiea 
of  Boston  for  a  post  where  a  fishing  ham- 
let extends  along  the  shore,  and  the  gulls 
wing  their  flight  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
bay. 

The  forest  paths  are  crisp  with  the  fallen 
leaves ;  here  and  there  a  Tine  twines  like  a 
scarlet  flame  about  the  gray  trunk  of  a 
tree ;  the  air  is  keen  with  last  night's  firost, 
and  sets  the  blood  dancing  in  the  horse- 
man's veins.  Thought  is  busy ;  he  is  vola- 
tile, ardent,  Impetuous,  as  becomes  his  years. 
His  fancy  is  curiously  haunted  by  a  pair  of 
limpid  blue  eyes,  and  a  smiling,  rosy  mouth. 
Moreover,  a  flavor  of  mystery  piques  his  in- 
terest. Why  should  his  father  grow  pale 
at  sight  of  this  beauty  so  quaintly  attired, 
and  then  forbid  all  mention  of  her,  all 
search  for  her  home  and  station  T  Where 
is  she  nowf  What  is  she'  doing  f  Does 
she  ever  think  of  him,  of  what  he  said  that 
night,  and  might  have  said,  had  not  the 
stem  father  appeared  just  tiient  He  has 
traversed  many  miles  while  absorbed  in 
meditation,  and  finally  reins  up  Bucephalus 
where  two  roads  branch,  and  a  pure  spring 
bubbling  from  the  moss  tempts  the  thirsty 
steed. 

Beyond  is  Indian  Point,  and  near  at  hand 
a  house  bordering  on  the  forest,  with  gam- 
brel  roof  and  dormer-windows  visible 
through  the  trees.  His  ride  is  without 
purpose;  he  prepares  to  return  down  the 
stream. 

At  the  moment  when  BucephaluB  springs 
forth  from  the  fort,  Dorothy  Cotterell,  occu- 
pant of  this  veritable  house  with  the  dor- 
mer-windows, is  moved  by  certain  bitter 
words  of  Jacob  Lake's  to  linger  before  the 
mirror  in  the  best  parlor. 

"  You  are  very  much  changed  since  your 
visit  to  Boston,"  he  exclaims,  hotly,  and 
Dorothy  prefers  to  accept  the  words  liter- 
ally. 

Life  at  Indian  Point  is  not  as  happy  as  it 
once  was.  The  girl  has  tasted  her  apple  of 
wisdom,  and  is  not  the  same.  Or  has  an- 
other petal  simply  unfolded,  blushing  with 
the  still  veiled  loveliness  of  the  perfect 
flower T  Jacob  Lake  is  miserable;  his 
money  does  not  buy  him  peace,  and,  gour- 
mand that  he  is,  his  fond  mother's  most 
delicious  buttered  short-cake  is  set  aside 
untasted.  A  fatality  that  he  dares  not  re- 
sist draws  him  onward  to  a  brink  he  fears 
to  contemplate;  there  is  a  primitive,  sav- 
age, anim^  layer  of  humanity  beneath  Ja- 
cob's smooth  submission.  The  Judge  is  mo- 
rose, the  minister  vigilant  and  sorrowful; 
old  Serena  alone  is  cheerful. 

Besting  her  elbow  on  the  frame,  Dorothy 
gazes  dreamily  into  the  depths  of  the  mir- 
ror, a  small  Venetian  glass  incased  in  carved 
wood.  The  parlor  is  clearly  reflected  before 
^«»r,  the  paneled  waU,  wide  chimney-place 


ornamented  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  fhmitnre 
with  slender  legs;  but  Dorothy  beholds 
again  the  ball-room,  the  stranger  who  turn- 
ed pale  at  sight  of  her ;  and  lapsing  deeper 
into  reverie,  loses  herself  in  visions  of  the 
hero  who  has  since  furnished  romance  to 
her  thoughts.  Ah,  the  handsome  face  and 
graceful  form !  When  shall  she  admire  the 
like  again  f  The  house  is  quiet ;  the  Judge 
is  out ;  Serena  has  been  summoned  away  by 
illness;  and  her  handmaiden  has  slipped 
down  to  the  village  for  a  gossip.  Every 
door  is  wide  open,  inviting  the  warm  noon- 
day across  the  threshold.  Suddenly  the 
mirror  reflects  a  bronze  face :  an  Indian  is 
peering  over  Dorothy's  shoulder.  The  tran- 
sition is  startling ;  Dorothy  springs  to  her 
feet,  and  confronts  an  old  woman  wrapped 
in  a  blanket,  carrying  a  bundle  of  herbs, 
the  merest  pretense  for  begging.  ''Me 
tired,"  she  says :  ''tea  very  good.  Me  tell 
you  fortune  in  cup  tea.  The  priest  no  let 
me,  though." 

Dorothy  smiles  re-assuringly;  the  old 
woman  crosses  herselfl 

**  You  shall  have  your  cup  of  tea,  and  tell 
my  fortune,"  says  Dorothy.  "Wait;  here 
is  a  half  crown  to  quiet  your  conscience." 

The  neighboring  tribes  are  peaceful,  but, 
to  the  gri^  of  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Gibson's 
soul,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  ravished 
these  sheep  from  his  fold.  Dorothy  is  sur- 
prised to  find  the  handmaiden  missing  and 
the  house  deserted,  but  gets  the  tea  herself. 
Lives  there  a  girl  who  does  not  know  that 
the  Indians  are  wonderftd  fortune-teUers  f 
While  she  is  thus  employed,  the  woman  list- 
ens, stealthily  approaches  a  window,  and  ut- 
ters a  peculiar  note,  like  the  cry  of  a  bird. 
Then  she  sips  her  beverage  gravely,  and  be- 
gins to  croon  to  herself,  swaying  her  body.  ^ 
Dorothy  watches  her  half  fearfully.  The 
magical  moment  arrives  when  the  cup  is 
reversed  on  the  saucer  and  turned  thrice. 
Dorothy  leans  forward  with  parted  lips  to 
watch  proceedings.  A  strong  hand  grasps 
her  shoulder,  and  a  voice  hisses  in  her  ear, 

"  Fire-water  P 

Terrified  Dorothy  is  in  the  power  of  an 
Indian.  The  blood-shot  eyes  glare  at  her 
threateningly,  and  the  horrible  face  is  close 
to  her  own.  Her  voice  deserts  her ;  the  very 
beating  of  her  heart  is  stilled.  She  gazes 
stupidly  at  this  fearful  antagonist,  all  the 
while  conscious  that  if  she  falter  she  is  lost. 
She  even  turns  mechanically  to  the  old  wom- 
an, who  impassively  looks  on. 

"He  no  hurt.  Give  him  fire-water,"  is 
her  crafty  suggestion. 

"What  do  you  wantf  comes  from  pale 
lips  at  last. 

His  response  is  to  drag  her  toward  the 
wide  yawning  cellar.  She  utters  a  shudder^ 
ing  cry  at  his  touch,  and  he  places  a  hand 
over  her  mouth.  The  old  woman  has  al* 
ready  closed  the  kitchen  door,  barring  es- 
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cape.  Despair  nerves  Dorothy  to  wrench 
away  the  Angers  which  close  her  month,  and 
she  simnlates  the  courage  requisite  to  ask, 

"  Would  yon  like  hrandy  T" 

The  Indian  grunts  acquiescence,  and  re- 
leases his  hold*  The  captlTe  darts  into  the 
cellar. 

In  the  mean  while  the  black  hoxse,  Bu- 
cephalus, instrument  of  fate,  after  slaking 
his  thirst  at  the  cool  spring,  has  just  raised 
a  slender  head,  when  a  girl  rushes  forward 
and  flings  her  arms  about  his  neck,  panting, 

"  The  Indians  I  save  me  I" 

Wicked  Bucephalns  stands  like  a  rock 
until  his  master  loosens  the  clinging  arms. 
The  fair  head  droops  on  his  shoulder,  and 
he  studies  the  upturned  face  of  the  beauty 
ofthebalL 

Piercing  shrieks  ring  out  on  the  air.  The 
Indians  have  vanished  like  shadows;  but 
the  little  handmaiden,  returning  fiom  her 
gossip  in  guilty  haste,  sees  Dorothy  push 
aside  the  cellar  grating  and  flee,  pursued 
by  an  enraged  red  man.  She  gives  the 
alarm  with  the  ftdl  power  of  healthy  lungs. 

AU  too  brief  the  moment  of  delicious 
proximity  when  the  young  knight  holds 
funting  Dorothy  in  his  anns.  Gentleman 
though  he  is,  the  temptation  is  irresistible 
to  whisper  caressing  words  in  her  insensi- 
ble ear,  to  rest  his  cheek  against  the  soft 
white  one  on  his  breast,  to  restore  wannth 
and  color  to  the  blanched  lips  with  his  own. 
Is  there  not  a  funt  responsive  thrill  f 

Jacob  Lake  is  witness  of  this  scene,  and 
the  savage  depths  within  him  stir  with  as 
yet  inarticulate  wrath.  AU  the  neighbor- 
hood is  aroused.  There  is  an  electric  bond 
of  sympathy  linking  together  our  frontier 
towns.  Dorothy  is  saved,  and  her  protect- 
or. Captain  Moncrieff,  rides  back  to  the  fort 
with  that  kiss  lingering  on  his  lips. 

IV. 

The  meeting-house  of  Indian  Point  is 
small  and  weather-worn,  for  it  stands  on 
the  loftiest  hill,  and  points  its  slender  spire 
to  heaven  in  the  sight  of  ail  the  country 
round.  Winter  has  come,  although  there  is 
as  yet  no  snow,  and  the  settlement  has  made 
all  necessary  preparations  to  defy  the  north 
wind.  Every  house  is  banked  with  cedar 
branches,  the  meal  chest  is  fhll,  the  smoke- 
house stored,  the  eeUar  fragrant  with  spicy 
apples,  the  gairet  with  aromatic  herbs. 

^'Bemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy/'  seems  to  belong  to  all  natuie  on  this 
November  noon.  Even  the  river's  life  Is 
calmed  beneath  a  thin  crust  of  ice,  and  the 
forest  path  is  an  avenue  of  splendor,  wheie 
every  branch  and  twig  wear  a  diamond  of 
icicle. 

Captain  Monorieff's  motive  in  taking  a 
Sunday  ride  is  as  transparent  as  crystal. 
Ostensibly  he  comes  to  worship  in  the  In- 
dian Point  meeting-house,  in  reality  to  catch 


a  glimpse  of  Dorothy.  Bucephalus  steps 
daintily  along,  as  if  taking  a  roguish  pleas- 
ure in  his  mission.  The  interior  of  the 
meeting-house  is  severely  plain.  An  aisle 
seiMuates  two  rows  of  high  stiff  pews ;  the 
pulpit  is  attained  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps ; 
and  from  the  gallery  proceeds  the  twanging 
of  Jacob  Lake's  bass-viol  leading  the  high- 
pitched  choir.  The  walls  are  white,  and 
there  are  little  windows  up  under  the  roof, 
suggestive  of  the  times  when  we  carried 
our  muskets  to  service  and  watched  through 
these  loop-holes.  Now  we  live  in  peacefrd 
days  under  the  rule  of  our  gracious  sover- 
eign. Indian  Point  tenaciously  holds  the 
belief  that  no  one  ever  caught  cold  in  serv- 
ing the  Lord.  Hence  the  absence  of  fire, 
except  in  the  foot-stoves  of  the  good  wives, 
which  the  children  use  as  sleds  to  coast 
down  hill  after  service.  The  minister  has 
already  given  out  his  text,  when  a  stran- 
ger enters.  A  rustle  of  curiosity  pervades 
the  meeting ;  Jacob  Lake  snaps  one  of  the 
strings  of  his  instrument;  Judge  Cotterell 
ofifors  the  new-comer  a  seat  in  his  pew  with 
grave  courtesy,  where  Dorothy  and  old  Se- 
rena are  already  placed. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  propriety  of  Cap- 
tain Moncriefi's  demeanor ;  he  has  worshiped 
in  minster  and  cathedral,  rich  with  the  or- 
namentation of  generations,  and  here  he  sits 
in  a  small  whitewashed  tabernacle,  with  the 
difference :  Dorothy  sits  beside  him,  steal- 
ing glances  at  him  through  long  silky  lashes, 
of  which  he  is  subtly  aware.  The  Rev.  Ne- 
hemiah  Gibson  pursues  his  way  through  the 
maces  of  theological  discourse ;  there  is  mag- 
netic power  in  the  mellow  voice,  and  when 
his  glance  rests  casually  on  Captain  Mon- 
ioieif  a  shaft  of  light  seems  to  pierce  the 
young  man's  souL 

Meeting  over,  Indian  Point  lingers  to  ex- 
change greetings.  Dorothy  looks  appeal- 
ingly  at  her  fit&er,  and  colors  high.  Thus 
prompted,  the  Judge  invites  the  young  offi- 
cer home  to  dinner — an  invitation  accepted 
with  such  gay  alacrity  that  Serena  ignores 
her  dearest  crony.  Dame  Tompkins,  and  hast- 
ens down  the  hiU  to  inspect  the  larder.  Oh, 
the  golden  moments  slipping  into  golden 
hours,  while  the  Judge  entertains  his  guest 
with  an  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  colonies 
at  the  xnesent  time.  Dorothy,  most  demure 
of  maidens,  is  simply  a  spectator,  and  Cap- 
tain Moncrieff  'tosses  back  to  the  Judge  the 
ball  of  conversation  with  the  artfiQ  sugges- 
tions of  a  good  listener.  Such  diversions 
are,  indeed,  made  as  to  urge  the  young  lady 
to  play  on  the  spinet — an  accomplishment 
of  which  her  farther  is  Justly  proud— but 
this  may  not  be  on  the  Sabbatii,  unless  Dor- 
othy confine  her  sweet  voice  to  the  limit  of 
psafan  tunes.  The  Judge  as  guardian  dragon 
never  quits  his  post.  At  last  Serena  brings 
her  poke -bonnet  to  bear  on  the  situation. 
Something  ails  the  fftvorite  hound; 
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fears  that  he  is  rahid.  The  Judge  hastens 
out  only  to  discover  that  the  hound  is  fran- 
tic because  his  teeth  are  glued  together  with 
a  lump  of  molasses  candy.  How  can  a  sen- 
sible dog  have  been  induced  to  swallow  can- 
dy f     Serena  is  innocently  surprised. 

The  two  young  people  stand  in  the  deep 
embrasured  window  which  overlooks  the 
ice-incrusted  river. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  ball  f"  he  softly 
inquires. 

"  Oh  yes."  Dorothy's  gaze  is  obstinately 
fixed  on  the  floor,  and  the  bloom  in  her 
cheek  deepens  and  pales  beneath  his  scru- 
tiny. He  ventures  to  take  one  of  her  slen- 
der hands;  the  fingers  cling  instinctively 
to  his  own,  instead  of  shrinking  as  from 
Jacob  Lake's  pahn. 

"  May  I  come  again  f ' 

Dorothy  raises  her  eyes  slowly  to  his,  and 
he  is  answered. 

"  Love  me,  sweet." 

In  the  hall  a  far  different  scene  is  being 
enacted.  The  Judge  has  suddenly  grown 
pale,  and  puts  his  hand  to  his  brow  as  if 
smitten  with  a  sickening  fear. 

"  Moncrieff  I  that  is  the  name.  Why  have 
I  not  thought  before  T    Can  it  be — ^' 

"  His  son  T"  supplies  Serena.  ''  Of  course 
it  is.    You  can't  help  yourself;  it's  nater." 

While  the  gentlemen  exchange  farewells, 
and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  younger  is 
irresistible,  Dorothy  runs  down  the  steps  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  black  steed, 

"  Bear  him  safely  for  my  sake." 

Wicked  Bucephalus  curves  his  neck  and 
tosses  his  head  coquettishly,  as  if  proud  of 
his  charge. 

Down  in  the  Lake  house  the  head  of  the 
son  and  heir  rests  on  the  kitchen  table,  with 
his  arms  stretched  abroad  in  the  abandon 
of  misery. 

^'Mother,  that  officer  is  at  the  Judge's 
with  his  fine  speeches.    Guzse  him  t" 

V. 

It  is  late  in  the  month  of  Febmary,  and 
intensely  cold.  If  outward  circumstances 
could  chill  the  ardor  of  lovers,  the  bitter 
wind,  the  sullen  black  waves  of  the  fretted 
bay,  and  the  succeeding  twilight,  awful  in 
its  white  stillness,  might  deter  Captain  Mon- 
crieff from  leaving  the  sheltering  fort.  But 
Dorothy  waits  for  him,  the  heart  of  the  mate 
flutters  in  anticipation  in  the  nest,  and  he 
spurs  Bucephalus  out  into  the  night.  Fair- 
ies have  been  at  work  on  his  pathway,  spir- 
its of  snow  and  frost  have  heaped  the  hol- 
lows with  drifts,  powdering  the  branches 
with  glittering  dra]>erie8  wMch  foxm  arches 
above  his  head,  and  the  moon,  small  orb  of 
a  steel-blue  heaven,  imparts  to  the  snow 
crust  a  silvery  radiance.  The  black  horse 
and  rider  move  noiselessly  through  the 
realm  of  dreams,  the  earth  lying  slm)uded 
in  profound  sleep.    Our  young  knight  is  ra- 


diantly happy ;  the  raillery  of  the  mess  can 
not  deter  iiim  from  taking  the  forest  path ; 
and  that  very  day  he  has  written  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  is  at  New  York,  claiming  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Dorothy  Cotterell,  of 
Indian  Point.  WeU  may  our  knight  be  ra- 
diant ;  he  has  held  the  charmed  key  which 
unlocks  gates  of  brass;  all  obstacles  have 
melted  away ;  even  Judge  Cotterell  has  giv- 
en a  reluctimt  consent,  nature  being  too 
strong  for  him,  as  Serena  predicted.  This 
very  night  all  preliminaries  must  be  ar- 
ranged ;  the  wooing  shall  be  brief;  our  young 
knight  is  imperious ;  and  Dorothy  already 
bends,  lilywise,  in  sweet  submission  to  his 
will  in  most  things.  The  smooth  flank  of 
Bucephalus  feels  the  insulting  sting  of  the 
spur ;  horse  and  rider  fly  through  the  silvery 
stillness  of  night,  phantoms  of  a  dream.  Oth- 
er phantoms  are  also  abroad,  it  would  seem. 
A  shadow  has  haunted  our  preoccupied  sol- 
dier these  three  miles,  now  dwting  ahead, 
now  lingering  behind  warily.  It  has  no 
shape,  this  lurking  thing  wMch  should  be- 
long only  to  darJbiesB,  and  evidently  feels 
itself  so  out  of  plaoein  the  crystalline  splen- 
dor of  the  luminous  forest  that  it  skims  be- 
hind trees,  and  finally  vanishes  among  the 
rocks  ahead.  Every  thing  shall  be  a^ust- 
ed  to-night,  the  old  Judge  charmed  into  ac- 
quiescence, and  he  will  hold  lovely,  winsfmie 
Dorothy  to  his  breast  at  last. 

His  fingers  are  stiffened  by  the  piercing 
cold.  He  changes  the  bridle  from  one  cramp- 
ed hand  to  the  other.  As  he  does  so  a  shape- 
less thing  starts  out  from  the  projecting 
boulder,  and  whoops  in  the  horse's  ear.  Bu- 
cephalus rears  on  his  hind-feet,  dears  the 
shape  in  one  bound,  and  plunges  along  the 
path,  mad  with  fear,  dragging  his  unseated 
rider  by  the  stirrup.  O  silvery  night  and 
luminous  forest!  can  no  power  check  the 
steed's  winged  feet>  and  raise  the  beautiful 
fallen  head  f 

Jacob  Lake  enters  his  house  an  hour  later, 
his  teeth  chattering  and  his  arm  broken — ^it 
may  be  by  the  blow  of  a  horse's  hoof.  Hia 
mother  confronts  him  with  a  terrible  suspi* 
cion  in  her  eyes. 

*'  Where  have  you  been  t" 

"In  the  woods.  It's  all  over  with  me, 
and  I  don't  care  who  knows,"  is  the  sullen 
response. 

Mrs.  Lake  is  a  capable  woman.  She  binds 
the  isjured  arm.  She  saddles  a  horse  with 
her  own  hands,  and  having  equipped  her 
son  for  a  journey,  says, 

''Ride  down  to  the  shore  and  catch  the 
first  coaster  for  Newfoundland.  I  will  send 
for  you  when  it  is  safe  to  letum.  Here  is 
your  father's  wallet.    Qo !" 

The  Cotterell  mansion  beams  with  light 
and  warmth.  The  kitchen  is  one  ruddy  glow 
from  the  open  fire,  where  the  logs  bloie  and 
the  crane  supports  on  iron  pot  that  emito 
savory  odors.    Serena  is  in  her  glory  here. 
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A  huge  tin  kitchen  basks  on  the  hearth,  con- 
taining a  giant  turkey  on  the  spit,  well  bast- 
ed with  sansages.  From  the  Dutch  oven, 
with  its  crown  of  fiery  coals,  emerge  bis- 
cuit and  johnny-cake.  There  is  still  flame 
enough  to  reveal  the  low  rafters  overhead, 
the  blue  paint  of  the  doors,  the  knots  in 
the  pine  floor,  and  to  illumine  Dorothy,  in  a 
gown  of  crimson  Salisbury  flanneL 

''  Surely  he  is  late,  Serena  t"  she  says,  anx- 
iously. 

The  old  woman  is  silent.  Last  night  she 
saw  a  winding-sheet  in  the  candle.  The 
dock  ticks  slowly.  Dorothy  flutters  from 
the  fire-place  to  the  little  window.  Her  ear 
catches  the  trampling  of  hoofs.    She  must 


be  first  at  the  door.  At  last !  Light  streams 
forth  from  the  open  portal,  staining  the  snow 
deep  red,  and  there  stands  the  black  horse, 
quivering  in  every  limb,  spent,  unnerved, 
drooping,  and  dragging  a  senseless  form. 

In  the  best  parlor,  decked  still  with  gar- 
lands of  evergreen,  the  fire  crumbles  to  ash-  * 
es  and  darkness,  as  Dorothy,  speechless  and 
tearless,  lays  her  head  on  an  irresponsive 
breast,  while  her  father  stands  with  bowed 
head. 

The  night  is  very  still,  a  snow-clad  earth 
meeting  tiie  horizon  line  of  cloudless  heav- 
en, and  in  the  pure  moonlight  gleam  the 
white  tombstones  of  Judge  Cotterell's  once 
pale  bride  and  only  son. 
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XIL— THE  OXRMAMIC  tlSOFLSS.'^OnUtnmd,) 

RBUGIOUS  IDBAS. — XHU 

FROM  the  monastery  of  Blaubeuren,  where 
Stptuss  passed  through  his  second  grade 
of  instruction,  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  was  to  conclude  his 
course.  The  city  is  small,  but  beautifiil  and 
cultivated.  The  Neckar  caresses  its  feet, 
and  an  old  feudal  castle  crowned  its  brow. 
One  of  its  lords,  in  extreme  joodigality,  gave 
it  some  liberties  in  return  for  having  paid  his 
royal  debts.  Time  has  divided  it  into  the 
new  and  old  city,  and  has  impressed  that 
character  of  youth  and  age  which  lends  to 
cities  such  benauty.  The  mountains  which 
surround  it  and  the  forests  which  cover 
them  give  a  delightful  amenity  and  purity 
to  its  atmosphere.  When  Strauss  arrived 
at  this  university  two  tendencies  were  dom- 
inant. First,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which 
verged  upon  rationalism,  and  then  a  super- 
natural system  which  was  not  far  firom  or- 
thodoxy. By  a  feliMtons  concurrence  of 
droumstances,  the  masters  of  the  seminary 
were  transferred  to  the  univenity.  The 
ancient  oij^odoxy  was  proscribed,  and  the 
new  theology  of  Schleieimacher  admitted. 
That  profound  worship  of  reason,  that  pru- 
dent neglect  of  miracles,  the  happy  concord- 
ance between  science  and  faith,  the  aims 
borrowed  from  dialectics,  the  pantheist  spirit 
scattered  through  its  dogmas — all  the  ideas 
of  the  master  soon  appealed  to  him  as  a  wide 
and  universal  peace  signed  between  revela- 
tion and  reason.  But  he  soon  found  that  it 
was  only  a  transitory  trace.  At  this  junct- 
ure, in  this  critical  state  of  mind,  there  fell 
into  his  hands  Hegel's  book  on  phenome- 
nology, his  masterpiece,  his  treasure,  the 
rAwnU  of  his  doctrine,  full  of  new  ideas,  of 
original  points  of  view,  of  relations  never 
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before  noticed  between  the  idea  and  being, 
between  the  laws  of  logic  and  those  of  the 
universe,  between  the  philosophy  where  all 
thoughts  have  birth  and  history  where 
thought  becomes  real,  between  the  heart 
and  religion,  religion  and  science,  phases 
of  the  spirit,  points  in  the  incalculable  line 
of  the  idea^  a  philosophical  series,  a  lumi- 
nous ladder  by  which  being  may  ascend  firom 
the  bottomless  abyss  of  its  primal  essence, 
dose  to  nonentity,  up  to  the  plenitude  of 
life,  the  consdouaness  of  itself  in  the  abso- 
Inte. 

And  as  the  philosophical  idea  grew  stron- 
ger, the  theological  grew  weaker.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  F^testantism  was  rapidly  on 
the  way  to  the  denial  of  its  fundamental 
and  primary  piindple,  that  is,  that  the  free 
and  intimate  conviction  of  the  individual 
ought  to  accept  beliefs  without  at  any  time 
yielding  to  outdde  suggestion,  a  prindple 
which  was  giving  way  to  an  idolatrous  ad- 
oration of  tiie  dead  letter.  Only  one  aria- 
tocraoy  of  thought  has  preserved  the  rea- 
son sufSdently  serene,  the  conscience  suffi- 
deoitly  enlightened,  the  will  sufficiently  free^ 
to  not  be  petrified  in  tradition  and  to  fol- 
low the  open  path  of  its  inner  calling,  by 
those  interior  suggestions  which  Soi^tes 
called  the  voice  of  God  in  life.  The  nation- 
al literature  has  preserved  the  German  spir- 
it from  retrogresdon  and  decay,  which  might 
have  gone  even  as  far  as  the  Catholic  reac- 
tion. Fortunately  a  superior  man  brought 
about  the  Evangelical  Union,  depriving  the 
dogmas  and  principles  which  separate  the 
two  communions  of  all  their  obligatory  char- 
acter and  force,  by  which  he  gave  a  greater 
space  to  free  tiiought  than  existed  in  the 
old  orthodoxy.  The  load  of  dogmas  and 
miracles  and  traditioiy  which  had  caused 
the  ship  of  the  church  to  careen  was  thrown 
overboard,  and  she  was  given  thus  more 
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fireely  to  the  winds  of  the  age.  Christ  Him- 
self was  not  the  second  person  of  the  Trin- 
ity, Son  of  God,  leaving  His  divine  man- 
sion to  take  upon  Himself  our  poor  human 
nature,  and  after  His  terrestrial  existence, 
broken  by  the  Cross  and  the  sleep  of  death 
*  in  the  grave,  reunited  by  the  resurrection, 
and  ended  by  His  ascension  to  heaven,  after 
His  earthly  life  mingled  anew  with  the  eter- 
nal ;  but  He  was  a  man,  naturally  perfect, 
though  subject  to  the  narrow  conditions  of 
individual  and  national  life,  needing  to  be 
aggrandized  by  the  accretion  of  ideas,  by 
the  current  of  time,  by  the  light  of  the  hu- 
man conscience  in  its  progressive  transfigu- 
rations. 

But  to  this  effusion  of  the  spirit  there  had 
succeeded  a  narrow  orthodoxy,  the  child  of 
reaction.  The  torn  banners  of  tradition  had 
been  dusted  and  thrown  again  to  the  breesBC. 
The  literary  tribunals  fell  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  ferule  of  the  pietist  aristocracy. 
The  preparatory  studies  of  philosophy  and 
philology  were  abolished  to  avoid  pagan 
temptations.  The  student  of  theology  must 
not  ask  what  ideas  aro  true,  but  what  ideas 
are  edifying.  The  mania  of  sacerdotal  su- 
premacy became  popular.  The  priests  pro- 
posed to  direct  the  will  of  the  king  rather 
than  to  enlighten  the  conscience  of  the  peo- 
ple. Fanatical  intolerance  became  the  char- 
acteristic of  selfish  and  ambitious  natures. 
They  were  all  poisoned  by  the  dead  body  in 
their  brain — their  own  murdered  conscience. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  counsel  of  one's  self, 
to  study  reason,  and  not  to  ftbU,  as  in  former 
ages,  into  the  error  that  what  is  really  with- 
in us  exists  outside  of  us  and  in  distant 
heavens,  and  that  the  idea  of  our  own  mak- 
ing IB  a  supernatural  inspiration.  Led  by 
these  sentiments,  which  were  for  him  rules 
of  conduct,  Strauss  proposed  to  study  the 
truth  independently  of  aU  tradition,  to  say 
what  he  believed  to  be  true  without  regard 
for  any  sort  of  prejudice;  and  in  this  spirit 
he  began  his  great  work  of  the  Ia/^  o/iTasiM. 

We  are  not  to  believe,  however,  that  he 
was  always  the  rationalist  which  his  writ- 
ings reveal.  Educated  in  religious  tradi- 
tion by  his  pious  mother,  grown  np  in  the 
halla  of  the  seminary,  hia  first  years  aro 
those  of  tranquil  beliefl  But  the  century 
contained  many  temptations,  and  the  ser- 
pent of  doubt  glided  into  the  paradise  of 
innocence.  It  was  the  day  of  mesmerism, 
when  electricity  shone  like  a  new  spirit  dif- 
fused over  the  planet ;  when  every  sort  of 
legend  was  accepted  in  regard  to  this  uni- 
versal agent ;  when  people  believed  in  the 
transparoncy  of  bodies,  in  the  angelie  trans- 
figuration of  creatures,  the  material  view 
and  the  tangible  experience  of  souls,  the 
voyage  to  the  moon,  to  Uranus,  whero  Goe- 
the, transmigrated  ^lere,  received  the  new- 
comers; the  close  communion  between  all 
worlds ;  the  efEusive  embrace  of  all  beings 


until  they  arrive  at  the  fullness  of  life,  eter- 
nity identified  with  God.  It  is  thereforo 
not  surprising  that  from  religious  traditions 
and  Christian  piety  Strauss  passed  first  to 
the  doctrine  in  which  naturo  took  on  a  mag- 
ic aspect,  to  the  doctrine  of  Jacob  Boehm, 
and  thence  to  another  doctrine  in  which  na- 
turo took  on  an  ideaUst  character — the  doc- 
trine of  Schelling.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of 
such  spirits  at  tibat  time  to  fix  themselves 
to  no  idea ;  to  knock  at  the  door  of  every 
school  in  their  searoh  for  truth ;  to  crawl  to 
the  foot  of  every  altar  in  searoh  of  consola- 
tion; to  pass  from  system  to  system  like 
butterflies  from  flower  to  flower,  to  drink 
their  essence,  to  rise  from  nature  to  God, 
and  to  fall  from  the  bosom  of  God  into  the 
void ;  to  question  the  gods  of  all  roligions  to 
see  if  they  could  give  strongth  to  the  faint- 
ing will  and  conscience:  a  state  like  that 
of  the  Grecian  school,  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise like  theirs,  whero  antiquity  united  the 
Pythagorean  numbers  and  the  Homeric 
gods,  the  ideas  of  Plato  to  the  experiments 
of  Aristotle,  the  Verb  of  Plotinus  to  the  uni- 
versal spirit  of  the  Stoics,  believing  that 
they  wero  thus  uniting  their  forces  for  the 
continuation  of  life,  but  in  reality  tracing 
their  testament,  the  epilogue  of  their  faith, 
for  the  impending  hour  of  death. 

The  doctrine  of  Boehm  had  great  tempta- 
tion for  men  like  Strauss ;  that  relation  of 
the  spiritual  with  the  physical  world,  of  the 
morality  of  human  actions  with  the  develop- 
ment of  cosmic  lifb ;  that  resurrection  of  the 
Pjrthagorean  numbers,  and  of  their  combi- 
nations with  ideas  and  things;  the  virtue 
of  the  Seven  which  extends  from  the  spirit- 
ual works  of  God  to  the  days  of  creation,  to 
the  primal  qualities  of  being,  to  the  branch- 
es of  the  apocalyptic  candlestick.  Because 
in  naturo  every  thing  is  the  expressive  sym- 
bol of  some  superior  idea,  every  thing  is 
thus  animated  in  universid  matter,  as  in 
universal  movement,  by  the  Divine  breath 
and  Divine  speech  which  first  created  the 
Son,  then  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  as  there  are 
three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  thero  are  three 
worlds  in  the  universe;  two  qpmmanded 
by  Michael  and  Ariel,  whero  the  good  an- 
gels live,  puro,  beantifU,  transparent,  in 
scenes  of  light,  seeing  every  day  fresh  mir> 
acles  in  the  creation  of  suns  and  the  flow- 
ering of  beings  in  perpetual  spring,  listen- 
ing to  the  uncommunicable  music  of  Divine 
actions,  a  holiness  which  the  third  world 
can  never  possess,  governed,  as  it  is,  by  Lu- 
cifur,  and  inhabited  by  us,  where  the  ambi- 
tion of  passing  fixed  limits  and  rising  to 
higher  spheres  and  moro  celestial  life  has 
given  birth  to  evil,  which  disturbs  and  oor- 
rupts  and  ruins  every  thing;  evil  mingled, 
however,  with  good,  because  while  among 
the  good  angels  every  thing  is  holy,  and 
among  the  evil  angels  every  thing  is  per- 
verse  and  diabolical,  among  men  every 
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thing  ifl  good  and  evil  at  once,  like  the 
light  which  Tivifies  and  bnms,  like  love 
which  creates  and  wastes ;  £rom  which  sad 
combination  we  shall  not  escape,  except  on 
the  day  of  the  second  condng  of  Christ, 
bringing  redemption  to  Lncif er  and  to  men, 
redemption  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  all  trans- 
formed, blessed^  and  saved  in  the  immensity 
of  the  primitive  heavens,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Eternal  Father. 

Two  causes  led  the  doctor  to  extraordi- 
nary and  snpematnral  belieft :  first,  his  as- 
sidaons  reading  of  the  writings  of  Schelling, 
the  magian  of  nature ;  and  second,  his  in- 
terconrse  with  Eemer,  the  magnetiser,  the 
poet,  who  pretended  to  cnre  the  sick  and 
drive  ont  devils  ^m  the  bodies  of  the 
possessed,  and  who  cultivated  a  singular 
prophetess  aud  somnambulist  in  Frevost, 
reduced  by  her  infirmitiee  to  a  sort  of  soul 
without  body,  or  body  without  flesh  and 
blood,  composed  entirely  of  nerves,  which 
placed  her  in  direct  oonmiunication  with 
the  pure  spirits  exhaled  like  odors  from  the 
earth  and  other  planets  through  the  medi- 
um of  death,  and  wandering  in  the  infinite 
to  return  among  us  occasionally  through 
the  conjurations  of  magic  and  the  effluvium 
of  magnetism. 

But  all  these  fancies  were  mere  pastimes 
of  youth.  The  books  of  Hegel  deteimined 
his  vocation  as  a  theological  critic.  The 
teachings  of  philology  decided  him  to  apply 
to  the  Bible  the  scidpel  of  his  calm  reason, 
tempered  in  his  profound  knowledge.  A 
journey  to  Berlin  fixed  his  tendency  toward 
philosophy  and  religious  criticism.  From 
that  time  heresy  entered  into  his  nnnd  and 
took  complete  possession  of  his  understand- 
ing. He  became  sufiragan  vicar  in  a  village 
of  Suabia.  There  he  passed  some  time  try- 
ing to  learn  if  there  could  be  any  compat- 
ibility between  the  religious  ministry  and 
the  profession  of  his  rationalist  pantheism. 
In  reality  he  was  not  bom  for  a  philoso- 
pher, and  had  not  taken  from  his  master, 
Hegel,  any  thing  more  than  the  dialectic 
method.  But  1^  learning  was  rich  in  it- 
self and  brilliant  in  its  rnimifestations,  and 
he  soon  came  to  be  professor  in  that  same 
university  where  he  had  been  scholar.  Clear 
in  his  study  of  the^most  difficult  problems, 
precise  and  accurate  in  his  expositions, 
brilliant  in  style,  always  perspicuous  and 
serene,  Strauss  was  above  every  thing  else 
a  consummate  man  of  letters. 

I  believe  that  there  can  be  no  more  critic- 
al and  painful  situation  in  the  world  for  a 
man  of  clear  intelligence  and  honest  mind 
than  that  of  exercising  a  ministry  so  eleva- 
ted as  the  priesthood :  of  ardent  faith  in  his 
motives  and  pure  virtue  in  his  measures,  of 
abnegation  and  sacrifice  in  his  ends,  wholly 
devoted  to  giving  faithful  believers  ideas  of 
Qod  and  His  providence,  sustaining  them  in 
the  combats  of  life  and  of  jiassion,  infusing 


into  their  souls  t&e  hope  of  immortality — and 
suddenly  finding  that  the  foundation  of  this 
ministry,  the  belief  in  the  religion  of  which 
he  is  the  preacher  and  apostle,  is  slowly  dy- 
ing, drying  away  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
his  being.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
priest  appears,  therefore,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  if  he  forsakes  his  ministry,  a  criminal 
apostate,  and  to  his  own  eyes,  if  he  remains 
in  it,  a  mountebank  and  impostor. 

Several  Catholic  poets  have  powerfully  de- 
scribed the  conflict  of  certain  priests  who, 
after  being  united  to  the  Church,  and  hav- 
ing entered  into  their  profession  and  made 
their  eternal  vows,  binding  them  to  chastity 
and  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  love 
and  the  joys  of  the  family,  meet  in  the  world 
with  a  woman,  perhaps  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  complete  and  beautify  their  Ufe, 
and  thus  pass  through  all  the  circles  of 
hell — ^hopeless  love,  unreasoning  jealousy,  a 
dropsical  thirst  of  feeling  without  satisfiic- 
tion,  of  infinite  desires  without  alleviation 
on  earth ;  torn  by  ardent  passions,  insufler^ 
able  remorse ;  victims  of  the  strife  between 
the  voice  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  temple ; 
excited  by  the  very  scenes  to  which  they  give 
consecration,  the  celebration  of  marriage  be- 
tween beings  happier  than  themselves,  the 
baptism  of  children  bom  of  sacred  loves, 
the  enchantments  of  the  family  in  which 
the  priests  appear  to  bless  the  felicity  which 
never  can  be  theirs,  until,  in  this  tremendous 
conflict,  they  either  fail  and  fall,  forsaken  of 
Qod,  or  die  martyrs  to  their  religion  and  their 
duty. 

But  there  is  another  torment,  greater  still, 
of  those  who  are  bom  and  brought  up  in  pi- 
ous families,  with  their  eyes  on  the  sacred 
books  and  their  thoughts  on  the  revealed 
faith;  who  grow  up  in  the  shelter  of  the 
seminary,  where  the  faith  inspired  at  home 
passes  to  be  a  conception  broadened  in  the 
intelligence ;  who  attain  their  maturity  in 
learned  universities,  where  these  sentiments 
and  conceptions  become  universal  ideas,  felt 
and  believed  by  the  whole  being,  sentiment 
as  well  as  reason,  and  who  eagerly  embrace 
the  priesthood  in  virtue  of  these  convio- 
tions ;  and  while  they  exercise  it,  doubt  en- 
ters into  the  paradise  of  the  soul,  corrodes 
the  mind,  illuminates  with  its  flashes  the 
depths  of  the  understanding,  presents  the 
sacred  books  as  a  history  more  or  less  hu- 
man, hardly  capable  of  resistiDg  criticism, 
the  dogmas,  the  material  of  their  preach- 
ing, like  symbols  of  dead  ideas,  the  holy 
temple  like  a  sepulchre  of  extinguished 
ages,  all  religion  like  a  light  which  is  pass- 
ing to  shadow;  and  in  this  situation  fate 
compels  them  to  the  alternative  either  of 
deceiving  the  world  in  opx>08ition  to  their 
consciences,  or  of  destroying  themselves  for- 
ever in  the  face  of  the  world  if  they  are  faith- 
ful to  their  duties  and  listen  to  the  interior 
voice  of  the  soul,  which  counsels  them  to  pre- 
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fer  to  any  thing  in  heaven  or  earth  fidelity  to 
what  they  think  and  helieve  to  he  trae. 

Stranss  found  himself  in  this  situation, 
and  also  his  school -mate.  Dr.  Marklin,  of 
whom  Strauss  has  written  an  interesting 
biography.  His  sufferings  were  even  more 
intense  than  those  of  Strauss.  The  more  he 
fought  with  himself;  the  less  could  he  accus- 
tom himself  to  preach  what  he  helieyed  false. 
The  idea  that  the  divine  had  only  been  unit- 
ed with  the  human  in  one  historic  character, 
in  Christ;  and  had  been  revealed  solely  to  one 
distinct  people,  the  Israelites,  and  in  one  his- 
torical moment,  at  the  advent  of  Christian- 
ity— this  idea  tormented  him  indescriba- 
bly. The  immortality  of  the  soul  and  its 
individuality,  the  basis  not  only  of  Chris- 
tianity but  of  the  whole  spiritual  doctrine 
which  it  takes  from  Socrates  and  Plato,  was 
invincibly  repugnant  to  him,  and  appeared 
to  him  a  natural  consequence  of  a  low  con- 
ception of  life  and  the  haughty  selfishness 
of  man.  In  vain  he  read  and  reread  the 
celebrated  discourse  of  Schleiermacher  upon 
the  Dead,  and  tried  to  imitate  the  art  with 
which  this  learned  preacher  pointed  his 
Spinozist  ideas  of  life  and  death  without 
appearing  in  open  contradiction  with  the 
Christian  symbolism  and  dogma.  In  his 
distress  Marklin  came  to  Strauss  and  con- 
fided to  him,  in  the  deepest  confidence,  all 
his  soiTOws  and  bitterness.  The  congrega- 
tion to  which  he  preached  was  a  large  and 
intelligent  one,  and  soon  began  to  see  the 
conflict  in  the  conscience  of  their  favorite 
preacher. 

Strauss  was  much  more  tranquil,  though 
not  less  changed.  He  had  shed,  like  trees 
in  winter,  the  religious  ideas  of  infancy  and 
youth.  The  dreamy  mysticism  of  Boehm 
and  the  mystic  naturalism  of  Schelling  had 
run  the  same  course  with  the  religious  ideas ; 
all  were  dried  up.  The  electric  spark  does 
not  pass  through  our  nerves  with  such  ra- 
pidity as  those  ideas  had  passed  through  the 
fibres  of  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  young 
vicar.  The  thought  of  Hegel  opened  un- 
known vistas  to  his  reason.  The  essence  of 
religion  and  the  essence  of  philosophy  are 
the  same,  except  that  that  which  in  philos- 
ophy presents  itself  as  idea,  in  religion  pre- 
sents itself  as  image.  From  this  belief  the 
passage  to  another  profound  conviction  was 
inevitable,  that  which  converts  religion  into 
philosophy,  accommodating  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  ancient  dogmas  to  the  new  princi- 
ples. Thus  his  soul  remained  in  complete 
serenity.  He  had  aband6ned  faith,  and  did 
not  think  of  abandoning  the  priesthood. 
He  had  entered  into  modem  science,  and 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  death  of 
the  old  religion.  He  lived  in  a  comfortable 
village,  and  his  congregation  gave  him  no 
care.  He  followed  the  external  practice 
and  the  religious  observances  of  the  very 
"  '^h  he  was  undennining  with  his  pen  and 


destroying  with  his  books.  This  situation 
might  appear  to  him  a  safe  one,  but  it  was 
not  clear  or  moraL  The  vicar  of  error,  the 
priest  of  a  lie,  the  preacher  of  sophistry,  he 
lived  quietly  and  satisfied  with  himself,  con- 
tented with  his  ministry  and  with  his  work. 
He  therefore  advised  his  scrupulous  col- 
league not  to  torment  himself  like  the  per- 
sonage of  the  ancient  comedy.  If  the  exist- 
ence of  the  god  of  darkness  was  repugnant  to 
him,  being  a  relic  of  the  Persian  theogony 
and  the  (Mental  dualism,  he  proposed  to  him 
to  substitute  for  the  classic  word  '<  devil" 
the  vulgar  word  ''eviL''  His  oonscienoe 
accepted  these  doctrines  in  the  profound 
conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  in 
reserve  the  highest  ideas  for  the  aristocracy 
of  intelligence,  and  to  leave  only  a  part,  and 
a  small  part,  of  the  truth  for  the  people. 
Such  a  theory  is  contrary  to  all  science  aHd 
all  morality.  Truth  is  eternal  in  all  spheres, 
and  should  be  the  heritage  of  all  intelli- 
gences. To  give  to  some  truth  and  to  oth- 
ers error,  to  keep  the  former  upon  the  emi- 
nences where  the  sun  comes  and  the  others 
in  the  valley  of  death  and  darkness,  is  to 
create  castes ;  the  one  bom  to  pleasure  and 
the  other  to  pidn ;  the  foraier  called  to  the 
pure  idea,  the  latter  solely  t»  sentiment,  as 
in  the  nations  governed  by  the  ancient  ^e- 
ocracies  of  the  East.  And  this  ftrndamentsl 
error  can  only  lead,  through  successive  ap- 
plications, to  the  establis^nent  of  a  relig- 
ious theocracy  permitted  to  think,  and  a  pop- 
ulace peraiitted  only  to  believe ;  an  aristoc- 
racy destined  to  direct,  and  a  populace  des- 
tined to  obey ;  an  aristocracy  to  guard  the 
sacred  books,  the  hieratic  language,  and  a 
populace  guarding  only  its  ignorance  and 
its  slavery ;  an  aristocracy  issuing  from  the 
head  and  the  thought  of  Brahma  tor  the 
holy  religious  ministry,  and  a  populace  issu- 
ing from  his  feet  to  live  perpetually  in  the 
fields,  with  manual  labor  lor  their  only  oc- 
cupation, and  ignorance  for  the  only  horizon 
of  their  souls.  Such  theories  were  a  horri- 
ble retrogression  in  science,  and  assisted  a 
not  less  detestable  reaction  in  politics.  Nev- 
erthelees,  the  man  who  entertained  them 
passed  from  his  humble  village  vicarage  to 
the  place  of  professor  of  theology  in  Tiibing- 
en,  a  position  also  essexrtially  religious.  In 
Tilbingen  he  wrote  with  the  greatest  care 
his  most  important  work,  which  haa  given 
to  his  name  imperishable  fame,  the  Life  of 
Jetu9,  When  paganism  waa  approaching  its 
decadence,  and  the  temples  were  being  de- 
serted, and  faith  was  nearing  extinction 
among  the  ancient  peoples,  and  the  human- 
itarian sentiment  of  the  Stoics  was  making 
its  way  not  only  into  the  oonscienoe  but  into 
the  laws,  and  the  Jud»an  and  Alexandrine 
ideas  of  Christianity  were  breaking  the  bar- 
riers of  faith  as  the  Germanic  people  further 
on  were  to  break  down  the  bacriem  of  the 
empire,  there  arose  again  into  great  vogue, 
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£reeziiig  the  veins  of  the  ancient  believers 
«nd  of  those  who  still  adored  the  Hellenic 
altars,  the  ideas  of  the  Groek  philosophy, 
long  ago  divulged,  which  interpreted  dog- 
mas materially,  and  regarded  the  gods  as 
men,  raised  to  apotheosis  in  the  gratitude 
of  ages,  from  Zens,  who  presided  over  crea- 
tion and  swelled  the  clonds  and  brandished 
the  lightning,  to  the  humble  Pan,  dispersed 
in  the  life  of  the  fields  and  forests.  A  ter- 
rible anguish  was  awakened  by  these  inter- 
pretations among  those  who  had  intrusted 
their  hopes,  their  lives  and  deaths,  the  inspi- 
rations of  tlieir  hearts,  the  light  of  their  sci- 
ence, the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  the  cradle 
and  the  education  of  their  children,  to  the 
gods  of  paganism,  to  those  who  had  tri- 
umphed with  Themistocles  and  Scipio,  those 
who  had  sung  with  Pindar  and  Yirgil,  had 
carved  the  marbles  With  the  chisel  of  Phid- 
ias, who  had  spoken  with  the  mouth  of 
Demosthenes  and  Plato,  and  on  whose  lips, 
parted  by  the  serene  smile  of  immortality, 
had  dwelt  for  ages  the  great  inspirations 
which  sustained  life  and  thwarted  death 
among  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  peo- 
ple of  history. 

*  Something  like  this  happened  when 
Strauss's  book  appeared.  Devoured  by 
some,  read  by  a  few,  its  circulation  was  im- 
peded by  the  mass  of  theological  and  critic- 
al science  which  fiUed  it,  and  the  tiresome 
method  in  which  it  was  composed,  bringing 
forward  the  contradictions  between  the  gos- 
pels in  reference  to  the  same  narrative,  e»- 
pecially  when  the  subject  was  supernatural 
and  miraculous,  noticing  the  insufficiency 
of  the  rationalist  explanation  and  the  fals- 
ity of  the  orthodox  explanation,  and  then 
proceeding  to  his  own,  which  tended  prin- 
cipally to  show  that  the  person  of  Christ 
and  the  life  of  Christ  have  arisen  gradually 
in  imaginations  excited  by  the  new  faith, 
and  extended  among  the  Christian  churches 
with  aU  the  literary  accessories  and  artistic 
tints  of  the  genuine  legend.  The  common 
opinion  at  once  inferred  that  Strauss  denied 
the  existence  of  Christ.  No  such  audacity 
had  been  attempted  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. We  can  imagine,  then,  the  painful  im- 
pression produced,  if  not  by  the  restricted 
reading,  by  the  wide  publicity  of  the  book. 
He  had  suppressed  Christ  from  history,  the 
Redeemer  of  man  who  had  broken  the  fet- 
ters of  the  slave,  the  Lord  of  Heaven  who 
had  illuminated  the  conscience  of  genera- 
tions, the  eternal  and  perfect  Model  of  mo- 
rality in  life,  the  Crucified,  who  from  His 
cross  opens  His  arms  as  if  to  embrace  the 
human  race,  and  who  is  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  two  ages — the  old  age  of 
religious  feudalism,  of  privilege,  of  policy, 
of  the  absolute  empire,  and  this  age  of 
ours  which  through  countless  struggles  and 
failures  and  continual  reactions  has  real- 
ized the  three  great  essential  ideas,  lib- 


erty, equality,  and  fraternity,  which  have 
issued  from  the  stream  of  blood  poured 
from  the  veins  of  Christ  upon  the  sublime 
altar  of  Calvary. 

Strauss  himself  mentions  the  incidental 
causes  which  determined  the  publication  of 
his  book.  At  that  time,  in  1B35,  there  were 
three  explanations  given  of  the  gospels. 
Some  believed  all  the  miracles  as  certain 
and  complete — a  belief  which  his  reason 
rejected.  Others  believed  that  every  thing 
in  the  gospels  had  come  to  pass  naturally, 
but  that  omissions  of  the  apostles  had  giv- 
en to  the  narrative  a  legendary  and  mirac- 
ulous aspect — an  interpretation  which  ap- 
peared to  him  forced.  Others  regarded  all 
these  narratives  as  mere  phantasmagoria 
and  imposture— a  charge  repugnant  to  his 
conscience.  The  method  followed  with  the 
ancient  dogmas  appeared  to  him  a  useful 
one  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian 
ones.  No  one  to-day  believes  that  the  pa- 
gan dogmas  are  strictly  true,  as  Herodotus 
believed,  nor  that  they  have  a  natural  and 
historicaJ  explanation,  as  Euhemeros  be- 
lieved, nor  that  they  are  due  to  the  perver- 
sion and  the  inspiration  of  Satan,  as  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  thought  in  their  zeaL 
We  all  regard  them  aa  myths  bom  of  the 
pious  faith  of  the  people  and  the  rich  fancy 
of  poets,  who  neither  wished  to  deceive  nor 
believed  themselves  deceived.  Thus  the 
candid,  innocent  faith  of  the  early  apostles 
and  the  early  Christians  originated  the 
evangelical  narratives,  and  are  a  sufficient 
explanation  to-day  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  were  believed  and  propagated  through 
the  world. 

Strai  «ss  says  that  thirty  years  at  least  in- 
tervened between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  writing  of  the  gospels.  The  one  which 
might  appear  the  most  legitimate,  the  fourth, 
as  dictated  by  a  person  who  was  an  actual 
witness  of  the  life  of  Christ,  appeared  un- 
certain and  visionary  in  the  opinion  of 
Strauss,  having  some  resemblance  to  the 
Alexandrian  ideas,  with  a  certain  Gnostic 
character,  giving  him  to  suspect  that  it  had 
been  the  work  of  a  forger  resolved  to  rep- 
resent himself  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,  the  apostle  St.  John.  Christ  at  his 
first  i4>pearance  was  a  disciple  of  the  ascet- 
ic John  the  Baptist,  becoming  afterward  the 
Messiah  through  the  universal  hope  and  the 
ingenuous  faith  of  those  times.  But  Christ 
raised  the  moral  law  above  the  Mosaic,  as 
Socrates  had  raised  the  voice  of  the  human 
conscience  above  the  voice  of  the  pagan 
gods.  Christianity  thus  had  its  birth  in 
the  religious  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  in  the  belief  that  this  Messiah  was 
Jesus.  At  a  time  when  the  Messianic  hopes 
were  at  their  height,  the  Messiah  appeared 
naturally  and  logically. 

But  in  truth  none  of  these  interpretations 
satisfactorily  explain  one  most  important 
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fact.  Why  did  Christ  and  Christ  alone  ap- 
pear as  the  Messiah  f  Why  did  those  around 
Him  see  in  Him  and  in  no  other  this  super- 
natural character  T  Why  is  this  especial 
moment  of  history  and  no  other  the  provi- 
dential moment  of  redemption  T  Why  did 
this  Messianic  hope,  narrow  and  national, 
which  had  arisen  among  a  privileged  people, 
become  the  human  hope  common  to  all  peo- 
ples T  An  ebullition  of  ideas  served  as  the 
soul  and  motive  power  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
according  to  Strauss ;  but  the  ideas  would 
not  have  grown  of  themselves  if  they  had 
not  been  personified  in  a  man.  Why  was 
there  no  other  f  Why  had  this  man  not 
come  before  T  Why  did  He  not  come  later  f 
Two  great  historical  characters  have  been 
often  compared,  Socrates  and  Jesus;  bat 
what  a  difference!  Socrates  was  a  phi- 
losopher, and  Christ  a  Redeemer.  Socrates 
inhabited  the  region  of  ancient  thought, 
Greece,  and  the  wise,  learned,  and  cultivated 
city  of  Athens.  Christ  dwelt  in  a  region 
little  known  and  esteemed,  the  ancient 
Judsea,  and  the  conquered  city  Jerusalem. 
Socrates  had  for  his  pupils  the  most  brill- 
iant men  of  history — ^Xenophon,  soldier  and 
historian  of  the  first  rank,  Plato,  the  most 
poetic  of  philosophers  and  most  philosoph- 
ical of  poets ;  Christ,  the  obscurest  disci- 
ples. Socrates  and  Christ  both  gave  their 
lives  for  their  idea.  The  first  lived  four 
centuries  before  the  second,  in  an  epoch  of 
greater  faith,  and  yet  he  left  no  trace  in 
history,  because  while  Socrates  remains  con- 
fined to  the  heights  of  science,  as  a  single 
master  who  excites  and  originates  a  single 
movement  in  philosophy,  Christ  takes  pos- 
session of  Greeks,  of  Jews,  and  Bomv  as.  He 
descends  to  the  slave  gang  and  rises  to  the 
throne  of  the  CsBsars.  He  unites  the  idea 
of  Rome  with  that  of  Athens,  the  idea  of 
Jerusalem  with  that  of  Alexandria.  He 
transforms  the  ancient  world  and  educates 
the  new.  He  takes  the  systems  of  philos- 
ophers and  popularizes  them.  He  pauses 
before  the  barbarians,  subjugates  and  trans- 
forms them,  raising  altars  which  last  ages 
of  ages,  as  well  in  Asia,  home  of  all  the 
gods,  as  in  young  America,  where  have 
sprung  forth  the  most  advanced  institu- 
tions of  the  latest  times;  and  no  one  can 
yet  foresee  the  epoch  in  which  His  name 
shall  cease  to.be  the  initial  letter  of  the 
highest  civilization  on  the  planet. 

The  truth  is  that  spirits  which  are  closed 
to  great  historic  inspirations  can  never  com- 
prehend this  miracle.  He  alone  reduced 
the  most  abstruse  and  divine  ideas  to  the 
simple  food  of  the  people.  He  alone  de- 
scended from  the  heights  of  metaphysics  to 
the  hovel  of  the  slave  to  bring  him  the  senti- 
ment of  his  moral  dignity  and  certainty  of 
redemption.  He  alone  preached  the  essen- 
tially democratic  dogma  of  religious  liberty. 
He  alone  could  in  His  sermon  on  the  mount 


touch  even  the  intelligence  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  humble.  He  alone  could  fuse  all 
castes  together  ia  humanity.  He  alone  could 
bring  together  in  the  religious  law  all  peo- 
ples, giving  them  aa  one  Father,  one  King, 
and  one  Lord  our  God  who  is  in  heaven. 

Strauss  neglected  in  his  work  the  point 
which  should  have  been  most  essential — 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  the  supreme  and 
critical  epoch  in  which  the  doctrine  arose. 
Liberty  and  the  republie  had  died  in  Rome. 
The  philosophers  of  Greece  had  been  con- 
verted, with  the  Stoics,  into  practical  mor- 
alists. Jerusalem,  which  always  endeavor* 
ed  to  preserve  its  God  apart  from,  the  world, 
experienced  the  desire  of  the  Sadducees  to 
give  Him  in  communion  to  all  nations  and 
make  Him  known  to  all  the  world.  The 
deserts  were  filled  with  saints,  with  ascet- 
ics and  hermits,  who  clamorously  demand- 
ed the  dew  of  Heaven  for  their  desolate, 
thirsting  souls.  In  Egypt,  wherever  there 
passed  a  conqueror,  a  tribune,  or  a  poet,  the 
people  asked  if  this  was  he  they  hoped  for. 
Alexandria  brought  together  the  ideas  of 
the  East  and  West,  as  if  to  form  a  new  do^ 
ma.  The  Ebionites  and  Essenes  were  scat- 
tered about  Jerusalem,  making  public  pro-' 
fession  of  poverty,  with  the  presentimeat  of 
the  rich  renovation  of  the  spirit.  The  Gnos- 
tics brought  in  vague  echoes  of  the  Oriental 
religions,  reflections  of  the  early  twilight  of 
the  religious  conscience.  And  all  tUs  cri- 
sis waa  collected  and  personified  in  a  youth 
of  the  most  benighted  region,  the  most  op- 
pressed people,  the  divine  Touth  who  anni- 
hilated religions  caste  and  gave  His  life  fiir 
the  two  grandest  ideas  of  future  civiliza- 
tion, for  the  moral  liberty  of  onr  souls  and 
religious  equality  before  God  for  all  men. 

Beside  this  work  of  redemption,  of  what 
importance  are  historical  accidents  f  Stranas 
had  written  his  book  for  theologians  and 
not  for  the  laity ;  but  the  laity  read  it  as 
well  as  theologians,  professors  and  the  pro- 
fane, and  it  produced  a  great  scandal.  His 
chair  at  Tfibingen  was  violently  taken  from 
him,  in  contempt  of  that  liberty  of  thought 
to  which  the  Germans  have  always  been 
so  devoted.  Thousands  of  pamphlets  and 
books  were  written  to  reftite  him,  to  abuse 
and  execrate  hiuL  The  most  fririous  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  expelled  fitRU 
Germany.  The  most  moderate  reproached 
him,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Cherbuliez  graoefnUy 
mentions,  with  not  having  written  in  Latin. 
The  party  of  Zurich  wished  to  make  him 
some  compensation  for  all  these  annoyances 
by  offering  him  a  professorship  in  that  city, 
which  had  always  been  an  open  school  to 
the  Germans.  A  petition,  signed  by  more 
than  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  pre- 
vented the  theologian  from  accepting  this 
tranquil  retirement,  and  overturned  the  gov- 
ernment which  had  offered  it  to  him.  The 
more  violent  grew  the  vehemence  of  the 
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oppoflitioii,  the  sturdier  grew  Strauss  in  his 
assertions.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  lift  of 
Jeam  he  says  nothing  clearly  as  to  his  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  fonrth  gos- 
pel, in  the  second  he  throws  doubt  upon 
this  legitimacy,  and  in  the  third  he  reso- 
lutely refutes  it  At  first  he  showed  a  cer- 
tain serenity  and  self-possession.  After- 
ward he  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  wraih 
of  those  times  of  the  Reformation  when  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth,  in  his  peculiar  Latin,  in  a  cei^ 
tain  noisy  controversy,  called  Lntiier  Cooo- 

The  truth  is  that  Oeraumy  in  respect  to 
this  book  contradicted  its  proverbial  lib- 
erty of  thought.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
test Strauss  completely  deserted  his  relig- 
ious faith,  and  renounced  historical  Chris- 
tianity. In  his  work  on  dogmatism  this 
transformation  is  most  clearly  seen.  He 
studies  in  it  the  fundamental  dogmas  and 
beliefe  which  have  sprung  from  the  Bible 
and  gospels,  as  they  have  been  developed 
in  the  fathers  of  the  church,  transformed  in 
modem  philoeophy,  converted  into  rational- 
ist ideas  and  universal  laws,  drawing  from 
all  the  conclusion  that  one  sole  personality, 
no  matter  how  superior  it  may  appear,  could 
never  unite  the  attributes  given  by  the 
ohurch  to  Chnst,  and  that  only  the  human 
race  in  its  totality  could  unite  and  concen- 
trate them ;  that  the  individual  sins,  and 
that  humanity  is  immaculate ;  the  individ- 
nal  errs,  and  humanity  is  infallible ;  the  in- 
dividual withers,  decays,  and  humanity  is 
progressive ;  the  individual  dies,  humanity 
is  immortal ;  the  individual  succumbs  often 
in  his  contest  with  error,  and  humanity  ac- 
complishes the  miracle  of  subjugating  con- 
trary forces  in  history;  the  individual  is 
limited,  and  humanity  is  the  daughter  of 
the  invisible  Father,  God,  and  the  invisible 
mother,  nature.  It  is  the  reunion,  like  the 
Word,  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  of  the 
accidental  with  the  eternal ;  it  descends  to 
the  abyss  and  is  transfigured  to  the  heav- 
ens, like  the  Christ  of  tradition,  because 
body  and  spirit,  organism  and  ideas,  rise 
above  nations,  above  races,  continents,  and 
seas ;  above  the  world,  above  the  planets 
even,  to  be  identified  with  the  eternal, 
through  means  of  its  luminous  and  abso- 
lute ideas.. 
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TO  be,  as  he  was,  more  than  half  in  love 
with  Maijorie  was  only  to  share  the  con- 
dition of  a  dozen  other  young  gentlemen  of 
his  own  age  and  tastes.  The  only  wonder 
was  that  he  was  not  wholly  in  love  with  her, 
the  young  men  who  were  wholly  in  love  with 
her  being  so  greatly  in  the  majority.  It  was 
•so  natural — ^indeed,  so  unavoidable— -that 
Maijorie  should  win  love  and  admiration, 
that  swains  without  number  should  sigh 
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at  her  little  feet,  that  she  should  be  praised 
for  almost  every  thing  she  did  or  said,  that 
even  women  should  like  her,  though  she  was 
such  a  formidable  rivaL  General  adoration 
was  the  gift  her  fairy  godmother  had  cer- 
tainly bestowed  upon  her  in  her  baptism, 
wherein  she  had  been  made  the  prettiest, 
the  most  charming,  the  most  fortunate,  of 
young  maidens.  As  to  her  being  fortunate, 
she  had  always  been  favored  by  fortune. 
Her  life  had  scarcely  known  a  cloud.  She 
had  been  bom  a  beauty ;  she  had  been  bom 
an  heiress — a  sort  of  princess,  indeed;  she 
had  been  an  only  child,  with  no  younger  or 
older  sisters  or  brothers  to  divide  her  tri- 
umphs or  the  affections  showered  xxpon  her. 
Then,  again,  she  had  inherited  a  grandmoth- 
er, a  positive  fairy  of  a  grandmother,  rich, 
generous,  affectionate— «  grandmother  who 
had  been  a  beaaty  herself,  and  who  adored 
the  girl  for  reproducing  her  own  charms, 
springing  firom  the  ashes  of  her  own  lost 
youth,  a  consoling,  graceful  young  pheniz. 
Grandmamma  Karohmont  had,  in  fact,  tak- 
en possession  of  Maijorie  from  her  earliest 
years.  She  had  controlled  her  education, 
chosen  her  companions,  selected  her  dresses 
and  finery — indeed,  had  made  her  her  chief 
object  in  life.  When  she  had  not  been  with 
the  child  at  her  parents'  home,  she  had  been 
ei\joying  her  at  her  own  delightful  house. 
The  one  establishment  had  been  as  much 
home  to  Maijorie  as  the  other. 

So  it  was  quite  to  be  expected  that,  hav- 
ing regulated  all  else  appertaining  to  her, 
she  should  make  up  her  mind  to  regulate 
the  most  imi)ortant  event  of  her  existence. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  natural  that  she 
should  look  round  among  the  lovers,  and, 
after  mature  deliberation,  decide  that  though 
all  were  well  enough  in  their  way,  the  prince 
for  her  princess  was  not  among  them. 

''When  Maijorie  is  married,"  she  said  to 
herself,  with  dignity, ''  she  must  be  not  only 
manied,  but  mated.  There  must  be  no  in- 
equalities." 

But  she  was  far  too  gracious  and  lofty  an 
old  lady  to  be  at  all  in  a  hurry  about  the 
matter.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  vulgar 
haste  about  her.  She  let  the  lovers  come 
and  go,  and  gave  both  herself  and  Maijorie 
time.  She  looked  about  gravely  still,  and 
even  while  weighing  each  suitor  in  the  bal- 
ance and  finding  many  wanting,  would  rath- 
er have  perished  in  unimpaiind  stateiiness 
than  have  slighted  the  least  among  them. 

It  was  not  until  Maijorie  Marchmont  was 
twenty  that  Tyrrel  appeared — ^Mr.  Steven 
Tyirel — who  up  to  that  time  had  been  im- 
proving his  opportunities  upon  his  father's 
fabulous  estate  upon  one  of  the  most  fabu- 
lously wealthy  and  beautiful  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  I  use  the  term  ''fabulous'' 
because  the  usual  description  ot  both  estate 
and  island  sounded  more  like  a  bit  of  trop- 
ical romance  than  any  thing  quite  real  and 
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to  be  relied  upon.  Bat  it  was  to  be  relied 
upon,  nevertheless ;  and  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  Mr.  Steven  Tyrrel  was 
as  fortune-favored  a  young  man  as  Maijo- 
rie  Marchmont  was  a  young  woman.  The 
whole  Marchmont  family  were  at  grand- 
mamma's sea-side  house  when  he  first  ap- 
peared among  thenu  They  had  been  there 
about  a  week  when  he  came,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  his  mother,  whom  the 
old  lady  had  known  as  a  girl,  and  who  had 
been  a  favorite  with  her;  and  on  reading 
this  letter  and  examining  the  bearer,  the 
chanuing,  dignified  old  woman  felt  that  her 
previous  discretion  had  not  been  in  vain. 
This  tall,  slender  young  fellow,  with  his  large 
dark  eyes,  with  his  romantic  tropical  style 
of  beauty,  with  his  gracefiQ  air  and  almost 
peculiarly  novel  grace  of  speech  and  man- 
ner, was  at  least  as  faultless  physically  as 
her  young  princess,  and  in  the  matters  of 
birth  and  fortune  she  knew  that  the  bal- 
ance was  an  even  one. 

He  remained  with  them,  and  proved  a 
very  pleasant  addition  to  their  circle.  Nat- 
urally he  began  by  admiring  Maijorie.  She 
was  a  pearl-skinned,  dove-eyed  beauty,  and 
he  had  seen  very  few  fair  women.  He  seem- 
ed to  regard  her  with  a  gentle,  deferential 
wonder.  In  fact,  there  was  about  the  young 
man  a  kind  of  grave  tuwvet^  indescribably 
attractive  in  its  way.  He  had  not  lived 
the  ordinary  society  life  of  the  generality 
of  young  men.  He  had  not  learned  to  be 
worldly.  He  had  been  something  not  un- 
like a  prince  in  his  far-away  home,  and  a 
certain  half-unconscious  princely  way  of 
following  his  own  impulses  clung  to  him. 
But  his  impulses  were  never  ignoble  ones. 
Sometimes  they  were  whimsical,  often  they 
were  very  unlike  the  impulses  of  other  peo- 
ple, and  now  and  then  they  were  a  trifle 
astonishing  to  sober  experienced  persons, 
but  they  were  never  selfish  or  unchivalric 
ones.  He  had  no  small  motives,  no  petty 
vanities;  indeed,  for  so  well-favored  and 
lucky  a  young  fellow,  he  was  quite  a  won- 
der in  his  unconsciousness  of  himself  and 
his  numerous  gifts. 

''  Is  he  a  rigah,  or  a  pasha,  or  the  shah-in- 
shah  himself.  Miss  Maijorie  f '  said  a  world- 
ly-wise old  firiend  of  the  family,  after  his 
first  meeting  with  him.  "  What  a  gorgeous 
young  potentate  he  is,  to  be  sure,  and  how  he 
throws  the  rest  of  us  into  the  shade  I  Even 
that  young  hero,  Malcolm,  whose  costume 
and  beauty  are  usually  dakzzling,  pales  be- 
side him,  and  sinks  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. Does  he  wear  a  turban  when  he 
is  at  home,  and  a  crooked  clmeter  blazing 
with  diamonds,  and  has  he  shown  a  digni- 
fied desire  to  execute  any  of  your  waiters  yet 
when  they  have  dared  to  be  inattentive  T" 

**  Grandmamma's  waiters  never  are  inat- 
tentive, Mr.  Ruysland,"  said  Miss  Maijorie, 
with  the  prettiest  possible,  but  at  the  same 


time  the  most  uncalled-for,  of  blushes. 
£eally,  you  know,  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  color  and  thus  evade  the  light 
satire  of  her  old  Mend. 

Mr.  Sidney  Ruysland  was  an  old  friend. 
He  had  known  Mazjorie  Marchmont  from 
her  childhood,  and  had  been  very  fond  of 
her  even  in  the  days  of  her  pinafores  and 
primers,  and  so,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  felt 
himself  privileged  to  be  fond  of  her  now. 
He  himself  did  not  belong  to  the  order  re- 
splendent, and  though  he  was  rather  a  hk- 
vorite  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Marchmont's,  she 
never  regarded  him  as  upon  the  aspirant 
list.  He  was  very  much  older  than  Mar- 
jorie,  being,  indeed,  one  of  those  old  young 
men  one  occasionally  meets  in  good  society, 
and  who  are  often  exceedingly  agreeable, 
because  they  have  left  the  follies  of  youth 
in  the  background.  He  was  rather  tall, 
rather  pale ;  his  fine  forehead  was  slightly 
bald.  He  had  a  soft  voice  and  a  good  man- 
ner, and  was  prone  to  clever  satire. 

There  was  no  commonplace  envy  in  his 
feeling  toward  the  new  amval;  he  might 
regard  the  youth  and  physical  beauty  and 
Fortunatus  purse  with  some  private  wistf ul- 
neas,  but  he  was  amiably  ready  to  admire 
their  possessor  and  congratulate  him  upon 
his  good  luck. 

"  Why  should  we  depreciate  Aladdin  f '  he 
said.  "  Let  us  rather  admire  him,  since  the 
genii  have  found  him  worthy  to  own  their 
magic  lamp  and  the  many  good  things  ac- 
companying its  possession.  In  our  secret 
heart  we  may  wish  that  we  also  were  lamp- 
owners  ;  but  since  we  are  not — **  And  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  at  Mar- 
jorie  with  a  resigned  smile. 

As  I  have  said,  Bir.  Steven  Tyrrel  followed 
the  example  of  many  less  illustrious  young 
men  in  falling  half  in  love  with  Maijorie. 
He  showed  his  admiration  in  divers  ways. 
He  sang  with  her^and  danced  with  her ;  he 
obeyed  all  her  gentle  behests,  and  placed 
himself  entirely  at  her  service  when  they 
were  together  at  any  party  of  pleasure ;  he 
laid  at  her  feet  certain  rich  ofiferings,  which 
he  presented  in  his  mother's  name,  and  al- 
together he  was  on  the  verge  of  drifting 
pleasantly  into  a  natural  though  not  dan- 
gerous emotion,  when  there  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  action  the  commonplace  young 
woman  whose  name  forms  part  of  my  title. 

She  came  in  autumn— Jane  Bossitur — 
and  she  came  unexpectedly :  at  least  her 
arrival  was  an  unexpected  event  to  Steven 
Tyrrel ;  the  rest  seemed  to  take  it  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Betuming  by  the  shore 
one  morning  after  taking  his  usual  plunge 
in  the  sea,  he  came  suddenly  upon  Jane  Bos- 
situr sitting  on  an  upturned  boat,  her  lap 
full  of  shells  and  sea-weed,  and  her  hat  ly- 
ing on  the  sands  at  her  feet.  Almost  im- 
mediately she  heard  him,  aad  turned  her 
head  over  her  shoulder  toward  him,  and 
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then  he  saw  what  maimer  of  yomig  peTson 
she  was,  and  his'  first  mental  exclamation 
was  the  following  incongruous  one : 

"How  unlike  Ma^orie  Marohmontt" 
though  perhaps  it  was  not  so  incongruous 
after  all,  considering  the  fact  that  his  mind 
had  heen  wandering  toward  Maijorie  as  he 
strolled  along.  She  was  as  unlike  Maxjorie 
Marchmont  as  day  is  unlike  night,  as  winter 
is  unlike  summer,  as — ^well,  as  unlike  her  as 
it  is  possihle  for  two  girls  to  he  unlike  each 
other.  She  was  not  a  heauty  at  all;  you 
would  never  have  thought  for  an  instant 
of  calling  her  "  pretty,"  and  there  were  very 
few  persons,  and  these  only  persons  of  sen- 
sitive and  poetic  temperament,  who  would 
have  seen  that  she  was  what  she  was — ^a 
sweet,  strange  creature.  She  had  a  sofb, 
clear,  dark  skin,  a  rare  color,  not  a  notice- 
able feature  but  her  translucent  green-gray 
eyes,  and  she  was  slight  and  odd  and  smaU. 
Just  this  was  Jane  Roesitur ;  and  just  this 
much  Tyrrel  saw  in  the  moment  that  she 
lifted  her  face  as  he  passed;  and  perhaps 
because  the  accidental  encounter  was  a  sur- 
prise, her  quiet  look  impressed  itself  upon 
him.  It  was  odd  that  a  young  lady  should 
be  out  and  apparently  ei^oying  herself  so 
very  early  in  the  morning. 

He  certainly  did  not  tldnk  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  her  being  a  new  arrival  at  the  house, 
and  so  when  he  saw  her  again  she  was  a 
surprise  to  him  once  more.  A  visit  to  the 
neighboring  town  kept  him  out  all  day,  and 
when  he  returned  in  the  evening  dhmer 
was  over,  and  the  ladies  were  taking  tea  in 
the  drawing-room.  Ruysland  was  there 
and  t\TO  or  three  of  his  coUe'agues,  and  the 
first  object  that  met  Tyrrel's  eyes  as  he 
walked  into  the  room  was  the  stray  young 
woman  sitting  at  a  side -table  behind  the 
tea-service,  and  talking  serenely  to  old  Mrs. 
Marchmont.  So  very  calm  and  composed 
was  her  air  t^at  she  really  looked  as  if  she 
might  have  been  pouring  out  tea  in  the 
same  place  every  evening  for  the  previous 
six  months.  She  had  done  it  before,  it  was 
evident,  and  expected  to  do  it  often  enough 
again,  and  every  body  was  used  to  seeing 
her  do  it.  Even  old  Mrs.  Marchmont,  who 
was  usually  so  punctilious,  seemed  to  forget 
at  the  moment  that  to  Tyrrel  at  least  die 
was  a  stranger. 

"I  dare  say  Mr. Tyrrel  will  take  a  cup  of 
tea,  Jane,"  she  said. 

Tyrrel  bit  his  lip,  feeling  awkward  enough ; 
but  the  cup  of  tea  was  poured  out  and  hand- 
ed to  him  with  such  undisturbed  self-pos- 
session that  he  was  set  at  ease  almost  im- 
mediately. He  even  recovered  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  undertake  a  fresh  examination 
of  the  girl.  But  he  only  saw  what  he  had 
seen  before— a  dark  soft  skin,  a  rare  color, 
and  eyes  with  an  actual  tint  of  green  in 
their  clear  gray.  And  as  to  her  dress — 
woU,  to  tell  the  truth;  he  recognized  it  as 


one  of  Marjorie's,  and  saw  that  it  had  been 
furbished  and  trimmed  to  suit  the  more  in- 
significant figure ;  and  may  I  add  that  he 
quite  warmed  toward  the  wearer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery. 

He  made  his  way  to  Maijorie  as  early  as 
possible,  and  put  his  question  to  her  very 
frankly.  Who  was  the  young  lady  who  had 
poured  out  his  tea — ^the  strange  young  lady 
whom  he  had  not  met  before,  and  to  whom 
Mrs.  Marchmont  had  forgotten  to  present 
himf 

Maijorie  opened  her  large  pretty  eyes  in 
some  surprise.  She  glanced  round  the  room 
queetioningly.  A  strange  young  ladyT 
There  were  no  strangers  here.  Oh  dear!  to 
be  sure !  How  stupid  and  rude  they  must 
have  appeared  to  him!  She  begged  par- 
don. He  must  mean  Jane  Rossitur — ^there 
was  nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur,  and  some- 
how they  were  all  so  used  to  her  that  they 
felt  as  if  every  one  who  came  to  the  house 
must  know  her  as  well  as  they  did  them- 
selves. How  annoyed  grandmamma  would 
be  when  she  remembered  her  neglect! 

Tyrrel  held  Maij  one's  fan  in  his  baud, 
and  he  opened  and  shut  it  slowly. 

"  Nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur,"  he  rei>eated, 
half  to  himself.  "  I  wonder  how  she  likes 
beiug  '  nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur  V  " 

A  look  of  alarm  fell  upon  Maijorie's  fair 
face.  She  would  not  have  said  an  unkind 
or  slighting  thing  for  the  world ;  it  would 
have  cut  her  to  her  gentle,  generous  heart 
if  it  had  ever  occurred  to  her  that  she  had 
been  cruel* to  her  poor  relation ;  but  the  fact 
was  that  Jane  Rossitur  was  not  the  indi- 
vidual to  make  an  important  personage  of 
herself. 

"  Oh,  please  don't  misunderstand  me,"  she 
said,  in  genuine  distress.  "  I  do  not  think 
we  are  unkind  to  her.  I  am  sure  Jane  her- 
self knows  that — that  we  do  not  mean  to 
be.  It  was  very  careless  of  me  to  speak  in 
that  way,  but,  you  see,  she  is  quite  one  of  us. 
Tou  must  let-  me  introduce  you  at  once. 
You  will  like  her  very  much.  She  is  very 
nice  indeed." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it,  and  my  task 
it  is  to  show  what  tiie  end  was,  and  how  odd- 
ly and  inconsistently  the  elder  Mrs.  March- 
mont's  really  well  laid  plans  were  upset. 
How  is  it  that  people  are  invariably  incon- 
SLBtent  f  that "  the  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice 
an'  men  gang"  so  "  aft  a-gley  T"  How  is  it 
that  the  xxiatches  we  regiod  as  being  made 
in  heaven  are  so  rarely  consummated  on 
earth  f  Flora,  who  was  so  plainly  made  for 
Browne,  marries  Smythe,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  aU  her  relatives;  Jones,  who  was  bom. 
to  make  Amelia  happy,  elopes  with  Miss 
Robinson,  who  is  neither  so  rich  nor  so  beau- 
tiful ;  Adonis  falls  at  the  feet  of  a  common- 
place creature,  whose  rivals  declare  her  to 
have  no  merit  whatever ;  Aurelia,  the  daz- 
zling and  statuesque,  surrenders  her  youth 
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and  beauty  to  little  Carrots,  who  is  (her 
lovers  say)  an  odious,  vnlgar  little  diuidy 
totally  unworthy  of  her. 

Bat  to  return  to  my  story.  In  the  plen- 
itude of  his  good  fortune  and  happiness 
Typel  was  quite  moved  by  the  presence  of 
a  girl  who  was  a  poor  relation,  who  poured 
out  tea  for  the  visitors  as  if  she  was  used  to. 
no  other  excitement,  who  was  obliged  to  be 
grateful  for  Maijorie's  cast-off  gowns,  who 
was,  in  fact,  ^'nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur." 
He  heard  all  about  her  before  that  first 
evening  came  to  a  close.  She  was  a  very 
distant  relation  indeed — a  fourth  or  fifth 
cousin,  whose  famUy  was  not  even  respect- 
ably well  o£  Her  father  was  a  dubious 
sort  of  individual,  and  her  mother  was  a  sil- 
ly, characterless  woman,  whose  half  doasen 
daughters  were  none  the  better  for  her  ex- 
istence. Old  Mrs.  Marohmont,  who  had  no 
patience  with  the  stock,  had  educated  Jane 
for  a  governess  or  companion,  and  during 
her  holidays,  or  when  she  was  out  of  situa- 
tion, the  girl  came  to  her  patroness  and 
made  herself  as  useful  as  possible.  K  there 
had  been  no  Maijorie,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
her  position  might  have  been  a  different  one, 
but  the  old  lady's  passion  for  the  girl  who 
was  a  beauty  left  the  girl  who  was  not  a 
beauty  rather  out  in  the  /sold,  though  she 
was  not  by  any  moans  unMndly  treated. 

When  Tyriel  came  and  took  possession  of 
her,  Jane  Rossitur  accepted  his  attentions 
a  little  shyly  at  first.  She  was  not  used  to 
such  honor,  and  at  the  outset  would  almost 
rather  have  been  left  alone.  But  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  she  should  resist 
such  genuine  friendliness  long.  There  was 
something  wizming  in  the  young  fellow's 
beauty,  and  the  eagerness  in  his  dark  eyes 
touched  her.  She  forgot  her  troubles  and 
annoyances,  and  began  to  be  happy.  She 
laughed  and  talked  and  brightened,  her 
•oddly  colored  eyes  sparkled,  and  -she  made 
a  witty  si>eech  or  so.  Sidney  Ruysland 
glanced  across  the  room  at  her  and  smiled. 

"  There  are  all  sorts  of  possibilities  in  that 
girl,  and  T^rel  is  just  the  youngster  to  draw 
them  out.  Look  at  her  eyesT'  he  said  to 
Maijorie. 

Maijorie  looked  as  she  was  bidden. 

*^  They  are  very  queer  and  big  and  bright," 
she  said.     "  What  color  are  they  T" 

<<  Olive-green  at  present,"  was  the  answer. 
"  And  a  rare  tint  it  is.  Eyes  of  that  color 
have  always  that  rare  shape,  too,  and  those 
long  black  lashes.  I  wonder  how  it  is  that 
nature  so  seldom  bestows  them  upon  a  wom- 
an who  is  actually  a  beauty  f  Perhax>s  it  is 
a  mercifiil  dispensation.  It  would  be  too 
much  all  at  once." 

"  Are  they  so  very  pretty,  then  t"  asked 
Miss  Maijorie,  demurely.  "  1  must  tell  Jane 
that  you  think  so.  I  do  not  believe  she  has 
ever  been  specially  proud  of  them." 

"'^  was  a  beauty  herself,  you  observe. 
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but  it  was  not  exactly  pleasant  to  bear  even 
this  pin  scratch  from  some  sources.  Her 
own  brown  velvet  orbs  were  lovely  indeed, 
but  just  at  this  moment  she  could  not  help 
wishing  innocently  that  they  had  been  olive- 
green  instead. 

After  that  night  matters  took  a  whim- 
sical turn.  Jane  Rossitur  was  surprised  to 
find  that  she  had  always  one  companion. 
She  did  not  find  it  easy  to  understand  such 
a  state  of  affairs  either,  being  better  used  to 
that  probably  wholesome  if  natural  neglect 
to  which  ordinary  and  portionless  girls  are 
usually  fated  when  in  the  presence  of  those 
more  fortunate.  Instead  of  joining  pretty 
Maijorie's  court,  the  enchanted  prince  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  attaching  himself  to  her 
own  humble  service.  He  took  his  tea  stand- 
ing near  her  side-table,  he  made  her  talk,  he 
met  her  in  her  morning  walks,  he  showed 
the  gentlest  possible  consideration  for  her 
in  every  trifie. 

''Indeed,  if  I  was  any  body  but  Jane  Ros- 
situr, I  should-  think  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  me,"  she  said  to  herself  once,  half  in- 
dignantly. In  truth,  her  aentiments  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  their  acquaintance 
were  of  a  rather  undecided  and  mixed  de- 
scription. When  he  was  with  her,  his  def- 
erence, his  sweet  temper,  his  almost  boyish 
way  of  appealing  to  her,  his  chann  of  man- 
ner, invariably  softened  her  heart,  and 
caused  her  to  relent  in  her  resolutions,  but 
when  she  was  alone,  and  thought  the  matter 
over  sensibly,  she  felt  a  little  irritated  at 
times.  Life  had  been  such  an  easy  matter 
to  him,  she  told  herself,  that  he  was  foil  of 
caprices,  and  his  fSfuicy  for  her  was  nething 
but  a  caprice.  He  knew  that  he  could  turn 
from  herself  to  Maijorie  when  the  whim 
seised  him,  and  so  for  the  time  he  was  amus- 
ing himself  with  her.  Then,  again,  perhaps 
his  inexperience  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  He  did  not  know  that  such  a  fancy 
would  attract  attention. 

But  she  had  not  hit  upon  the  truth  at  aQ. 
Caprice  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
unless  it  was  the  caprice  of  fate.  The 
heart  of  the  young  man  had  simply  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  a  new  way.  Bfaijorie's  rose  and 
white  and  gold  and  brown  had  aroused  in 
him  an  admiring  wonder,  but  Jane  Rossitur 
had  touched  a  finer  chord.  She  might  be 
nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur,  but  Jtene  Rossi- 
tur in  her  turned  gown  had  an  individuality 
of  her  own. 

"  1  like  to  talk  to  her,"  said  the  prince  to 
Ruysland.  ''I  like  to  watch  her.  I  am 
never  tired  of  her.  Sometimes  when  her 
eyes  shine  so,  and  the  color  oomeij  into  her 
cheeks,  as  it  does  when  she  is  pleased,  I 
think  I  should  like  to  take  her  little  hand 
and  kiss  it." 

Mr.  Ruysland  did  not  look  at  all  displeased 
or  shocked,  though  he  was  a  fastidious  gen- 
tleman enough.    He  smiled  with  a  placidity 
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which  might  almost  have  been  interpreted 
into  approval  of  his  companion's  enthnsi- 


<<  To  take  her  little  hand  and  kiss  it,"  he 
said.  ''  Ah !  I  don't  wonder.  I  have  expe- 
rienced the  same  temptation  myself,  thongh 
it  was  not  Miss  Bossitnr  who  tempted  me ; 
and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  blnsh  at  the  con- 
fession, since  the  days  of  roseate  yonth  are 
past  for  .me." 

"It  is  a  temptation  that  is  hard  to  re- 
sist," said  Tyirel,  ingennonsly,  and  he  eren 
sighed  slightly,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
blind  to  certain  difflcnlties  that  appeared  in 
his  path  now  and  then,  and  pnssled  him 
greatly.  He  was  not  sufficiently  oonscions 
of  his  own  importance  to  see  that  they  only 
meant  that  Jane  Rossitnr  was  a  very  sensi* 
ble,  sensitive,  proud  young  woman,  and  knew 
her  place. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  suggestion  at  least.  This  was  on 
the  night  of  Maijorie's  birthday.  Maijorie's 
birthday  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony,  and  always  had  been.  In 
her  childhood  it  had  been  a  ftte  day,  of  which 
she  was  the  small  heroine,  and  upofl  whose 
happy  occurrence  fabulous  doUs  and  much- 
gilded  books  and  numerous  stores  of  bon- 
bons were  brought  to  light ;  in  these  days  it 
was  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  but  the 
gifts  were  more  imposing,  the  birthday  par- 
ty was  not  over  mid  the  guests  in  bed  at 
t\v^elve,  and  the  cake  was  not  the  great  at- 
traction of  the  festivities.  Haijorie  had  her 
party  on  this  occasion,  and  the  usual  gifts 
weje  laid  at  her  chamdng  feet  with  the 
usual  lavishness,  and  she  had  her  wondeifal 
birthday  toilet,  which  almost  made  a  young 
goddess  of  her,  and  in  the  itillness  of  her 
heart  she  gave  Jane  Bossitnr  a  very  pretty 
dress  indeed,  and  gave  it  with  a  very  pretty, 
affectionate  speech.  And  in  this  dress  Jane 
Bossitur  made  her  appearance,  and  wakened 
in  Tyrrel  new  enthusiasm.  The  stuff  of 
which  the  costume  was  made  was  of  Indian 
manufacture.  It  was  thin  silken  gauze, 
black,  and  with  a  fanciful  figure  embroider- 
ed upon  it  with  gold  thread ;  it  floated  like 
a  dusky  cloud,  and  it  had  an  odor  of  strange 
flowers  and  fragrant  woods;  and  with  a 
bouquet  of  scarlet  and  white  in  her  hand, 
and  a  trail  of  some  scarlet-budded  vine  in 
her  hair,  Jane  Bossitur  looked  even  less  like 
the  generality  of  girls  than  usual. 

"  You  are  looking  very  well  indeed,  Jane," 
commented  old  Mrs.  Marchmont.  "  That  In- 
dian gauze  was  a  happy  thought  of  Maijo- 
rie's. It  seems  to  suit  you  exactly.  She 
said  it  would  the  moment  she  caught  sight 
of  it  lying  in  my  trunk.  My  brother  Felix 
brought  it  from  Madras  years  ago,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  complexion  among  us  that 
it  was  precisely  the  thing  for."  And  yet 
notwithstanding  this  gracious  praise,  and 
the  fact  that  she  must  have  Hnown  the  jus- 


tice of  it  herself,  Tyrrel  had  a  fancy  that 
Jane  did  not  look  quite  aa  bright  this  even- 
ing as  was  customary  with  her.  When  on 
first  seeing  him  she  looked  up  and  smiled 
and  nodded,  he  imagined  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  shadow  in  her  eyes ;  and  amidst  all 
the  gayety  of  the  festivities,  the  dancing 
and  music  and  general  high  spirits,  this  lit- 
tle shadow  was  there  still,  though  she  was 
evidently  doing  her  best  to  add  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests.  The  gayety  of 
said  festivities  was  at  its  height  when  the 
dowager  stopped  Maijorie  on  her  way  across 
the  room,  with  a  question. 

"  Where  is  Jane  f "  she  asked. 

<<  I  am  not  sure,"  Maijorie  answered, "  but 
I  fancy  she  is  somewhere  with  Mr.  Tyrrel, 

'*  With  Mr.  Tyrrel  I  It  really  appears  to 
me  that  she  is  very  fond  of  Mr.  Tyrrel's  so- 
ciety of  late.     It  does  not  look  well." 

<<Ah!  grandmamma,"  said  Maijorie,  open- 
ing her  pretty  eyes  and  blushing  most  in- 
comprehensibly, ''I  am  sure  it  is  Mr.  Tynel 
who  is  fond  of  her  society.  I  have  thought 
so  often.  And — and  why  should  it  not  look 
weUf 

''My  dear,"  returned  the  dowager,  grand- 
ly, "  you  don't  understand.  You  know  noth- 
ing of  the  world ;  but  Jane  Bossitur  ought  to 
have  more  sense.     Tcu  are  a  child." 

''  I  am  a  year  older  than  Jane,  grandmam- 
ma, and  Jane  is  twenty,  thou^,  of  course,  I 
know  Jane  is  far  more  clever  than  I  can  ever 
hope  to  be.    Jane  is  very  clever"  (naively). 

''  My  dear,  that  is  nonsense"  (majestical- 
ly). ''Bun  away  to  your  dancing;  but  if 
you  see  Jane,  send  her  to  me." 

If  she  had  known  the  whole  truth,  it  is 
likely  that  she  would  have  been  even  less 
pleased  than  she  was.  She  was  not  the  first 
person  who  had  missed  Jane  Bossitnr  from 
the  bright  throng.  Mr.  Steven  Tynel  had 
missed  her  first,  and  having  missed  her,  had, 
with  his  usual  ingenuous  impulsiveness, 
gone  to  look  for  her.  He  made  his  way 
througjk  several  rooms  below  without  find- 
ing her,Und  then  he  thought  of  the  library, 
which  had  not  been  thrown  open  to  the 
guests.  If,  as  he  fancied,  she  was  a  little 
depressed  and  out  of  spirits,  she  might  have 
run  up  stairs  to  have  a  few  quiet  moments 
in  the  library.  So  he  insinuated  himself  up 
the  staircase,  where  dangerous  young.wom- 
en,  whose  intentions  were  strictly  business- 
like, sat  in  picturesque  poses,  ostensibly  be- 
cause it  was  so  nice  and  cool,  really  for  pri- 
vate reasons  of  their  own,  which  might  in- 
clude the  one  that  a  pretty  girl,  sitting  upon 
a  low,  unconventional  seat  in  a  quiet  nook, 
and  IHting  her  eyes  to  meet  a  tall  compan- 
ion's, is  ten  times  more  effective  than  a 
young  lady  in  a  crowd,  who  can  scarcely 
venture  to  be  charmingly  confidential  at 
all,  for  fear  of  the  scAhing  observations  of 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Grundy,  who  have  been 
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blooming  as  wall- flowers  all  through  the 
evening's  entertainment. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  library,  Tyrrel 
found  what  he  was  in  search  of,  and  found 
something  more  too.  There  was  no  light  in 
the  room  but  moonlight,  and  the  moonlight, 
streaming  in  through  the  window,  feU  soffc^ 
ly  upon  the  gold  and  black  drapery  of  a 
small  figure  crouching  rather  desolately  and 
suggestively  in  a  large  cushioned  chair,  and 
hi^ng  its  face  upon  the  ann. 

Jane  Rossitur  looked  up  quickly.  She 
made  a  very  transparent  effort  to  recover 
herself.  She  had  no  fimcy  for  being  detect- 
ed in  any  self-indulgent  weaknesi^ 

"  Oh,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  ris- 
ing in  a  moment.  "  I  suppose  I  am  wanted, 
and  Mrs.  Marchmont  sent  you  to  look  for 
me.  I  was  a  little  tired,  and  came  here  to 
rest  in  the  dark." 

Tyrrel  came  to  her  side  in  positive  trepi- 
dation. She  stood  up,  pretending  to  smile 
at  him  coolly,  but  the  moonlight  convicted 
her.  There  were  tears  glistening  upon  her 
cheeks  and  lashes.  He  could  not  stand  it 
at  all,  and  her  proud  effort  to  seem  oorelesa 
made  it  all  the  worse. 

''Miss  Rossitur,"  he  said,  with  a  ruefbl 
solemnity  that  was  half  reproachful,  ''yoa 
have  been — ^yes,  you  have  been  crying." 

This  accusation,  made  in  such  an  unex- 
pected manner,  had  an  odd  effect  upon  Jane 
Rossitur.  With  the  moisture  still  undried 
upon  her. cheeks,  she  laughed — ^laughed  in 
defiance  of  it ;  but  it  was  a  queer,  short,  hys- 
terical little  laugh,  it  must  be  admitted,  and 
the  next  moment  she  found  it  necessary  to 
dash  away  a  fi^sh  drop  with  her  hand. 

"Crying!"  she  answered.  "Well,  yes; 
but  you  might  have  pretended  not  to  know. 
Girls  cry  for  every  thing :  I  think  we  like  it. 
I  may  have  been  crying  because  my  dress 
was  not  becoming." 

"  But  you  could  not  have  been"  (with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  inexperience) :  "  you  must 
know  how — ^how  beautiful  it  makes  you." 

" Beautiful!"  she  echoed,  her  laugh  a  du- 
bious one  again.  "Tou  have  been  talking 
to  Maijorie,  Mr.  Tyrrel." 

"No,"  he  protested;  "I  do  not  say  such 
things  to  Miss  Marchmont." 

"  Then"  (rather  curtly)  "  don't  say  them 
to  me."    . 

He  was  dumfounded.  He  had  never  seen 
her  in  so  strange  a  mood  before.  .  She  was 
excited  and  unstrung,  and  her  voice  trem- 
bled even  as  she  made  this  abrupt  speech. 
And  yet  he  could  not  see  how  he  had  hurt 
her. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  humbly;  and 
then  she  surprised  him  more  than  ever,  for 
she  sat  down  in  her  chair  again  suddenly, 
and  he  saw  the  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  I  do  not  know  -^at  you  think  of  me," 
-»-         '^aimed ;  "  and' I  can  not  say  I  do  not 


care,  for  I  do  care.  You  are  always  so  good 
to  me  that  I  care  very  much.  Please  give 
me  credit  for  not  always  being  so  foolish. 
I  can  scarcely  say  how  it  happens  that  I  am 
so  nervous  to-night.  Yes,  I  can,"  she  broke 
out,  vehemently,  "and  I  will  teU  you,  and 
try  to  shame  myself.  It  is  not  that  I  am 
nervous ;  it  is — ^it  is  all  envy." 

"  Envy  I"  more  bewildered  and  disturbed 
stilL 

"  Yes,  envy.  I  am  envious,  and  it  makes 
me  wretched.  You  do  not  know  how  wick- 
ed we  women  can  be  sometimes.  I  despise 
myself  when  I  think  of  it,  but  I  am  envious 
of  Maijorie — even  pretty,  soft-hearted,  gen- 
erous MaijoriCy  who  is  the  best  friend  I 
have." 

She  clasped  her  hands  upon  the  chair  arm 
and  looked  up  at  him  quite  appealingly. 

"  Don't  answer  me,"  she  said.  "Just  let 
me  tell  you.  I  want  to  tell  somebody  who, 
will  not  be  too  hard  upon  me.  She  is  so 
pretty,  you  see.  She  always  has  been  so 
pretty  and  bright  and  good  and  rich.  She 
has  every  thing  fortune  can  bring,  and  it  is 
BO  natural  that  people  should  fall  down  and 
worshi|>  before  her.  I  do  not  think  she  has 
a  fault ;  she  is  unlike  less  fortunate  people 
even  in  that.  She  has  been  adored  and  ca- 
ressed and  admired  since  she  was  a  day  old, 
and  yet  it,  has  not  spoiled  her.  It  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  me.  And  all  to-day 
I  have  been  watching  hex  and  admiring  hear 
and  seeing  others  admire  her,  until  I  oouM 
not  help  thinking  it  was  scarcely  fair  that 
she  should  have  every  thing  and  I  nothing. 
I  am  not  pretty  or  rich,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
not  good.  I  am  not  even  very  respectable. 
I  am  not  liked  very  much  by  any  body.  I 
am  nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur." 

As  I  have  already  said,  he  had  been  Just 
drifting  into  an  easy,  summery  sort  of  affeo- 
tion  for  Maijorie,  when  Jane  Rossitur  cross- 
ed his  path  and  stopped  him;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  I  must  confess  that  even  had 
this  affection  been  a  stronger  sentiment 
than  it  was,  he  could  hardly  have  met  Jane 
Rossitur's  penitent,  uplifted  eyes  at  this 
moment  tmmoved.  He  had  actually  fallen 
madly  iz)  love  with  the  girl,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  do  any  thing  unexpected  and  im- 
passioned. "Nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur!" 
He  made  a  quick  step  toward  her,  flinging 
out  both  his  dark,  slight,  nervous  hands  in 
a  strange,  graoefiil  gesture  of  appeal,  his 
eyes  burning,  and  how  soon  all  might  have 
been  over  there  is  no  knowing ;  but  Just  as 
he  moved,  the  door  was  pushed  open^  and 
Jane  moved  too. 

"  Jane,"  said  an  incisive  old  voioe.  "  Yes, 
you  are  here.  My  dear,  I  want  yon  down 
stairs."  The  dowager  had  oome  to  find 
them. 

When  Jane  re-appeared  in  the  dancing- 
room,  Maijorie  was  the  fixst  to  see  her,  and 
Maijorie's  fair  face  felL 
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"  Ohf"  she  exclaimedy  aotto  voce.  "  How 
«OTTy  I  am !" 

"  Sony  f  '  repeated  the  ubiquitons  RuyB- 
land.     "And  why r 

The  brown  eyes  dropped  in  some  pretty 
confusion.  "I  am  sorry  that  I  let  grand- 
mamma leave  the  room.  If  I  had  only 
known  in  time  I" 

Rnysland  looked  amnsed  but  mystified. 

"May  I  ask — ^  he  began. 

"  Ahy^  said  Maijorie,  "don't  yon  see  I  am 
afiraid  she  has  spoiled  it  all  t  Mr.  Tyrrel  and 
Jane  were  together  in  the  library.'' 

He  was  a  daring  fellow,  this  Rnysland. 
A  light  flashed  into  his  eyes  as  he  bent  over 
her. 

"  What  I"  he  said,  "  are  yon  so  generons, 
Maijorie  f" 

"  Generous !"  she  echoed.  "  Why  should 
you  call  me  generous  f 
.  "I  thought,"  he  ventured — ^"I  thought 
that  the  prince  was  for  the  princess  only ; 
and  here  I  find  him  bestowing  his  princely 
smiles  upon  a  lesser  light,  and  the  princess 
deigns  to  look  on  and  smile." 

" I,"  faltered  the  royal  young  person — "I 
— ^you  have  made  a  mistake.  I  do  not  want 
the  prince,  Mr.  Rnysland,  thank  you.  It  is 
you  who  are  generous  to  give  him  to  me 
without  asking  his  consent."  But  though 
she  spoke  ahnost  proudly,  she  did  not  nose 
hei  eyes,  but  kept  them  down,  as  if  she 
rather  feared  to  trust  herself. 

It  was  very  odd,  thought  Tyrrel,  that 
Jane's  time  was  so  fully  occupied  during 
the  next  few  days.  He  could  not  get  a 
word  with  her  unless  in  Mrs.  Marchmont's 
presence.  The  old  lady  seemed  always  near 
her,  and  always  on  the  point  of  giving  her 
something  to  do.  Jane  herself  was  grave 
and  silent.  Tyrrel  even  found  her  a  little 
unresponsive.  She  seemed  to  hold  herself 
under  restraint,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  work  whenever  it  was  possible. 
Certainly  she  was  changed  from  the  impetu- 
ous, frank  creature  she  had  been  during  that 
brief  interview  in  the  library.  Tyrrel  grew 
restive  and  dissatisfied.  He  wanted  to  see 
her  in  such  a  warm  and  girlish  mood  again ; 
he  wanted  to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  and 
there  was  always  their  migestic  old  hostess 
between  them.  So  it  went  on  for  a  week, 
and  then  one  morning  at  breakfast  Mrs. 
Marchmont  spoke  to  the  girl  across  the  ta- 
ble, with  a  gracious  air. 

"  As  you  go  to-day,  Jane,"  she  said,  "you 
had  better  not  tire  yourself  with  packing. 
Bamet  will  attend  to  your  things.  Ton 
will  be  tired  enough  by  the  time  you  readh 
your  journey's  end." 

"To-day  t'?  exclaimed  Maijorie.  "How  is 
it  you  did  not  tell  me,  Jane  f  What  a  mys- 
terious way  of  doing  th'ngs,  grandmamma  I" 
And  her  face  wore  a  pretty  look  of  surprised 
vexation. 

"  Mrs.  Maxwell's  letter  only  reached  us  by 


this  morning's  delivery,"  said  Mrs.  March- 
mont. "They  have  been  called ^away  un- 
expectedly, and  she  wishes  Jane  to  accom- 
pany them  ;*Bo  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

Jane  said  nothing.  She  drank  her  coffee 
composedly,  and  after  breakfast  disappeared 
immediately,  thereby  driving  Tyrrel  to  the 
verge  of  distraction.  She  might  be  going 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world  with  these 
people — ^and  to-day !  K  she  went  without 
giving  him  the  opportunity  to  speak,  he  felt 
that  he  should  never  forgive  Mrs.  March- 
mont, for  he  should  be  sure  the  fault  wad 
hers,  though  he  could  not  have  told  why. 
He  was  standing  by  the  window,  staring 
out  at  the  dull  sky,  and  raging  inwardly, 
when  a  hand  touched  his  shoulder  lightly. 
It  was  no  less  a  person  than  pretty  Maijorie, 
with  her  cheeks  on  fire. 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  softly,  but  in  a 
great  hurry, "  Jane  has  gone  out  to  walk  on 
the  beach.  She  can  not  have  gone  far." 
And  having  made  this  significant  remark, 
this  odd  young  beauty  beat  a  retreat  that 
looked  as  if  she  was  Mghtened. 

Ten  minutes  after,  ^.  Tyrrel  had  made 
his  way  along  the  shore  to  a  certain  comer 
where  a  certain  boat  was  turned  upside 
down,  and  a  young  person  was  sitting  on  it 
alone,  and  gazing  absently  seaward.  Tiiip 
young  person  recognized  him  with  a  start- 
when  he  stood  close  by  her. 

"Ton  almost  Mghtened  me,"  she  said, 
smiling. 

"  Youhave  quite  frightened «ii«,"  he  answer- 
ed, impulsively.     "  What  does  this  mean  f ' 

She  still  smiled,  but  not  bravely.  He  look- 
ed down  at  her  in  such  piteous  reproach. 

"  Nothing  new,"  she  answered.  "  I  have 
only  found  another  situation,  and  am  going 
to  Lausanne  for  a  few  years." 

There  was  a  full  minute's  silence,  in  which 
he  gazed  down  at  her,  and  she  pretended  to 
be  occupied  with  the  firinge  of  her  shawL 
Then  suddenly  he  sat  down  by  her  side  and 
caught  both  her  hands  at  once. 

"Janie,"  he  said,  and  the  little  word 
sounded  quite  passionate.  The  rare  color 
on  her  fine  dark  skin  deepened  to  coral  tint. 
Perhaps  nobody  had  ever  made  a  diminu- 
tive of  her  name  before.  "Janie"  was  an 
actual  revealing. 

"  Well  f  she  said,  her  voice  belying  the 
willfulness  of  her  words.  "  What  do  you 
want!" 

"A  great  deal,"  he  answered — "every 
thing :  love  and  happiness.  Youj  Janie,  and 
notMng  less,  dear." 

It  was  so  impassioned  and  tender  that 
she  was  overcome.  She  was  a  proud  young 
woman,  and  had  been  very  determined  to 
hold  herself  aloof  at  the  outset.  She  had 
rebelled  against  his  kindness,  and  had  once 
or  twice  tried  not  to  be  agreeable ;  but  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  nevertheless. 
In  love  with  her — ^nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur. 
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She  could  no  moie  have  donbted  him  than 
she  conld  have  donbted  that  her  own  heart 
was  beating. 

"  I  thought  it  was  Maijori^/'  she  whis- 
pered.    "  It  onght  to  have  been  Maijorie." 

"  It  is  yoUf'^  he  cried,  **  you  only."  And 
he  lifted  her  hands  and  kissed  them  eagerly 
again  and  i^ain.  "  Janie,  let  me  see  yoni 
eyes." 

When  they  retained  home  Jane  had  a 
marvel  of  a  West  Indian  ring  on  her  finger, 
and  Tyrrel  marched  at  once  into  the  parlor 
to  have  an  interview  with  old  Mrs.  March- 
mont.  Jane  went  up  stairs  to  her  bedroom, 
and  in  ten  minutes  Maijorie  came  knocking 
at  the  door.  When  it  was  opened  to  her, 
she  stood  on  the  threshold,  radiant—almost 
more  radiant  than  one  would  have  fancied 
she  need  be. 

''  Come  in,"  said  Jane,  tingling  all  over. 

She  came  in,  and  g^ve  Jane  a  gentle  yet 
half-exoited  embrace. 

''You  are  not  going  to  Lausanne f"  she 
said. 

"No,  I  think  not." 

''Oh,  Jane,  what — ^what  a  darling  you 
aie!" 

And  then  next  minute  Jane  found  herself 
seated  on  a  chair,  with  the  princess  at  her 
feet,  and  the  blonde  head  hidden  upon  her 
lap. 

"He  has  been  in  love  with  you  from  the 
first  moment  he  saw  you,"  Maijorie  was  say- 
ing, "  and  I  shall  always  like  him  for  It.  I 
was  afraid  at  the  very  beginning,  before  you 
came,  that — at  least  not  that,  exactly,  but — 


Well,  you  know  how  grandmamma  sets  her 
mind  upon  a  thing,  Jane,  and — ^and  I  did 
not  want  him  to«— ^ 

"Did  not  want  him  to  do  what,  dear!" 
interposed  Jane,  a  fiiint  light  brsiking  in 
upon  her. 

"I,"  faltered  Maijoiie — "I  have  always 
been  fond  of — of  Mr.  Ruysland,  but  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  might  make  me 
care  for  him  in  the  end,  and  I  was  half 
afraid  of  grandmamma,  and  now  you  have 
made  it  all  easy.  Last  night  Mr.  Ruysland 
proposed  to  me,  and  I  said  yes,  Jauo." 

Mrs.  Marchmont  received  two  shocks  that 
day,  but  she  was  tott  thoroughly  a  well-brad 
and  well-poised  old  dowager  not  to  bear 
them  with  dignity  when  they  came. 

"  You  have  disappointed  me,  Maijorie,  my 
dear,"  she  said  to  the  royal  young  culprit, 
in  her  most  migestic  manner,  "but  I  sup- 
pose old  people  must  make  up  their  minda 
to  being  disappointed  by  the  young.  You 
must  many  whom  you  please,  of  oouiss. 
The  da3^  of  forced  matches  are  over." 

"  Oh,  grandmamma  dear,"  cried  Maijorie, 
in  her  sweetest  tone  of  appeal, "  you  are  not 
angry  with  me  f    Sidney — ** 

"  Don't  call  him  '  Sidney*  before  me  yet, 
my  love,"  was  the  stately  reply.  "  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  me.  But  yon  may  kiss  me ;  and 
I  am  not  angiy,  only  disappointed." 

But  she  never  quite  forgave  Jane  Rossitor, 
even  after  that  young  woman  was  Jane  Tyr- 
rel, and  had  ripened  into  a  social  power,  and 
was  unanimously  voted  the  most  bewitch- 
ing and  unique  young  woman  of  her  day. 
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AQRICULTURAL  PBOOBRSa 

FTIHE  early  colonists  of  the  United  States 
JL  were  largely  agriculturists,  or  became 
so  within  a  very  few  years  after  their  ar- 
rival. A  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  our 
Independence,  agriculture  had  already  a 
promising  foot-hold  in  several  places  within 
our  present  domain ;  a  full  century  before 
the  same  date  in  our  history  the  settle- 
ments were  quite  widely  extended,  near- 
ly all  the  useful  domestic  animals  and  cul- 
tivated plants  of  Europe  had  been  tried  on 
our  soil,  and  most  of  those  we  now  have 
were  already  in  successful  use. 

New  and  peculiar  problems  were  present- 
ed to  the  new  settlers.  In  the  New  World 
they  found  every  thing  new.  The  wild 
plants  were  new  to  them,  and  the  good  or 
bad  qualities  of  each  could  only  be  learned 
by  experience,  for  whether  a  plant  was  to 
be  a  valuable  forage  plant  or  a  pestilent 
weed  could  not  be  foretold.  Their  crops 
as  well  as  their  flocks  were  subject  to  rav- 
«.«MMi  ijy  j^Q^  enemies.    Emigrants  from  near- 


ly every  part  of  Europe  brought  with  them 
the  usefiil  plants  they  had  known  at  home. 
But  from  whatever  country  they  came,  and 
wherever  they  settled  here,  they  found  a 
climate  unlike  any  they  had  known  before. 
In  the  North  they  encountered  a  most  try- 
ing climate,  where  an  almost  arctio  winter 
was  followed  by  a  semi-tropical  summer; 
the  severity  of  the  winter  prevented  the 
success  of  some  of  the  crops  which  flourish- 
ed well  during  stmmier,  while  the  drier  air, 
clearer  sky,  and  more  fervid  sun  of  summer 
proved  unpropitious  to  others.  The  wann- 
er parts,  too,  were  unlike  the  wanner  partis 
of  Europe.  As  a  consequence,  the  adapta- 
bility of  each  crop  to  our  climate  had  to  be 
tried  for  itself  in  each  locality.  This  great 
exi>eriment  went  on  until  one  by  one  these 
questions  were  settled.  Some  crops,  after 
repeated  failures,  were  abandoned,  and  oth- 
ers found  their  appropriate  localities.  Hemp, 
indigo,  rice,  cotton,  madder,  millet,  spelt, 
lentils,  lucem,  sainfoin,  etc,  were  tried  and 
failed  in  New  England,  as  did  other  crops 
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in  the  Sonthem  colonies.  Not  only  the 
plants  of  Europe,  bat  many  firom  Asia  and 
the  East  Indies,  were  tried,  including  sadli 
spices  as  cinnamon,  also  yarioas  commer^ 
cial  plants.  Some  of  these  crops,  on  ex- 
periment, failed  entirely.  Others  flourish- 
ed after  a  fashion,  bnt  pfored  onprofltable ; 
others  flourished  with  pecnHar  laxariaace, 
and  with  characters  nnchanged;  and  still 
others,  nnder  the  new  conditions,  assumed 
new  characters  or  excellences.  Before  the 
war  of  the  ReTolution  these  trials  had  been 
made  along  or  near  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  so  completely  had  this  century 
and  a  half  of  experiments  solved  the  great 
problems  of  adaptation,  acclimation  (and 
often  naturalization),  lihat  not  a  single  im- 
portant species  of  domestic  animal  has  been 
profitably  introduced  since,  and  but  one 
plant,  Borghm^  since  added  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  recognized  in  out  official 
statistics. 

The  agriculture  of  most  oiyilized  coun- 
tries is  based  on  the  rearing  and  use  of  cer- 
tain domestic  animals,  and  these  in  turn 
depend  on  the  pastures  and  meadows.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  commercial  plants  greatly  predom- 
inates over  all  other  crops.  The  forage 
grastos  used  in  Europe  were  practically  in- 
'digenous  there,  and  were  such  as  ages  of 
cultivation  or  use  had  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions there  found.  In  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps  also  throughout  Northern  Europe, 
the  actual  cultivation  of  their  native  grass- 
es only  became  common  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Before  that  they  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  seeding  lands  to  grass,  and 
their  pastures  and  meadows  were  fostered 
rather  than  cultivated.  Such  cultivation, 
however,  had  sprung  up  in  the  colonies 
much  earlier,  and  from  dire  necessity.  Of 
nearly  300  species  of  grasses  now  known  to 
be  indigenous  to  some  part  of  the  United 
States,  very  few  indeed  seem  well  adapted 
to  cultivation.  Perhaps  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  forage  of  to-day  in  the  culti- 
vated parts  of  this  country  is  furnished  by 
plants  introduced.  How  and  why  the  arti- 
ficial prodilction  of  pastures  and  meadows 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  true  grassas 
sprung  up  in  the  American  colonies  north 
of  the  Chesapeake,  how  the  grasses  which 
•we  derived  from  Europe,  half  wild,  were 
caught  and  tamed,  as  it  were,  and  sent  back 
for  cultivation,  is  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  American  agriculture  in  colo- 
nial times,  but  it  requires  more  space  than 
we  can  give  it  in  this  review,  and  is  only 
alluded  to  because  of  its  relation  to  stock- 
raising,  to  be  noticed 'later. 

Agriculture  as  an  art  had  reached  nearly 
as  high  a  point  a  hundred  years  ago  as  it 
occupies  toi^ay,  but  agriculture  as  a  ^oeiioe 
has  nearly  its  whole  history  in  the  century 
we  are  to  consider.    Science  belongs  to  no 


particular  nation;  and  thus  it  is  that  we 
can  not  consider  the  agricultural  progress 
of  the  United  States  entirely  independent 
of  that  of  other  lands :  it  forms  too  intimate 
a  part  of  the  agricultural  progress  of  the 
age. 

Hie  centuiy  is  especially  characterised  in 
history  by  mechanical  invention  and  by  the 
growth  of  the  so-called  natural  sciences, 
these  two  being  intimately  related;  and  it 
is  through  them  that  ail  the  greater  changea 
have  occurred. 

The  mechanical  progress  of  the  century 
has  been  so  frilly  treated  in  previous  papers 
that  its  relations  to  agriculture  will  in  this 
be  treated  only  incidentally;  but  all  im- 
provements in  tillage,  in  planting,  in  har- 
vesting, in  preparing  for  market,  and  in 
transportation  are  related  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

The  **  Centennial  of  Chemistry^'  was  cele- 
brated in  both  Europe  and  America  the  last 
year.  The  specific  branch  of  that  science, 
agricultural  chemistry,  belongs  properly  to 
tMs  century  only.  Through  its  influence 
have  come  more  philosophical  theories  of 
the  rotation  of  crops,  of  the  nature  and  use 
of  manures;  and  the  whole  commerce  in 
and  manufBbcture  of  ''commercial  fertiliz- 
ers'' is  the  direct  result  of  this  science.  It 
has,  moreover,  thrown  great  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  its  tillage,  on  drain- 
ing and  irrigation,  on  the  nutrition  and  fat- 
tening of  animals,  and  the  production  of 
wool,  flesh,  butter,  and  cheese.  Moreover, 
chemistry,  in  its  extensive  applications  in 
various  manufacturing  processes,  has  intro- 
duced new  uses  for  agricultural  products  ae 
rawmateriaL 

The  biological  sciences  have  aided  in  their 
way.  The  laws  of  vegetable  and  animal 
growth  are  better  understood,  and  by  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  old  varieties 
and  breeds  are  improved  with  more  ease  and 
certainty,  and  new  ones  are  made  at  pleas- 
ure for  specific  uses. 

In  noting  our  agricultural  progress  along 
the  three  ways  indicated,  that  produced  by 
mechanical  invention  comes  naturally  first, 
but  the  three  classes  of  improvements  are 
parallel,  and  each  blends  with  the  other 
along  nearly  the  entire  course. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  aid  of  mechan- 
ical invention  has  been  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  human  labor  required  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  agricultural  product.  For  many 
of  the  processes  new  machines  have  been 
devised,  and  in  those  cases  where  old  kinds 
of  implements  or  tools  have  remained  in  use, 
they  have  been  improved  in  quality,  and 
usually  cheapened  in  price.  The  simpler 
tools  of  a  century  ago  were  made  mostly  on 
the  farms  where  they  were  to  be  used,  or  by 
the  neighboring  mechanic.  They  were  usu- 
ally heavy  and  costly  to  use,  that  is,  costly 
in  labor.    With  the  specialization  of  lahac*. 
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and  the  use  of  special  machinery  for  the 
purpose^  the  mannfactore  of  agricultural 
implements  has  become  a  great  industry, 
the  last  national  census  enumerating  over 
2000  establishments,  the  Talue  of  whose 
products  for  that  year  amounted  to  over 
$50,000,000,  the  value  of  the  product  in  1850 
having  been  less  than  |7,000,000.  The  val- 
ue of  the  farming  implements  in  use  on  the 
farms  in  1870  was  about  |337,000,000;  while 
in  1850  it  was  only  about  (152,000,000.  These 
figures  of  manufacture  and  use  at  these  two 
periods  indicate  extraordinary  progress  in 
agricultural  operations  in  those  twenty 
years. 

This  will  be  more  apparent  if  we  consider, 
in  a  general  way,  the  different  processes. 
First,  as  regards  the  implements  of  tillage, 
we  may  say  that  either  old  ones  have  been 
improved  or  new  ones  devised.  Scarcely 
one  remains  in  its  old  state.  Some  of  the 
improvements  economize  power,  others  ma- 
terial, and  others  time ;  and  what  the  aggre- 
gate cheapening  of  labor  in  tillage  actually 
is  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A  single  laborer 
can  certainly  till  more  than  twice  the  acre- 
age, and  with  some  crops  three,  four,  or  five 
times  as  much.  Beginning  with  the  im- 
provement in  hoes  and  simple  tools,  then 
passing  to  iron  or  steel  plows,  cultivators, 
horse -hoes,  pulverizers,  crushers,  etc.,  the 
entire  process  of  tillage  has  been  modified, 
and  animal  power  peiSbrms  much  that  was 
then  done  by  human  muscle.  Steam  tillage 
is  on  trial,  or  at  least  steam  plowing  is,  but 
is  not  yet  common  enough  to  be  considered 
more  than  a  limited  experiment. 

Drilling  machines  for  planting  certain 
crops  were  used  to  a  limited  extent  before 
the  Revolution.  In  Eliot's  "Fifth  Essay 
on  Field  Husbandry,'*  published  in  1754,  he 
says: 

"Mr.  TuIl'B  Wheat  Drill  Is  a  wonderfnU  Inventton, 
bnt  It  being  the  first  invented  of  that  Kind,  no  Won- 
der if  it  be  intricate,  as  indeed  it  la,  and  conslBts  of 
more  Wheels  and  other  Parts  than  there  ia  really  any 
Need  of.  This  I  was  yery  sensible  of  all  along,  bat 
knew  not  how  to  mend  it  Therefore  I  applied  my- 
self to  the  Reverend  Mr.  CUtpy  President  of  Yale  Col- 
ledge,  and  desired  him  for  the  r^ard  he  had  for  the 
Pnblick  and  to  me  that  he  would  apply  his  matbemat* 
ical  Learning  and  mechanical  Genias  in  tliat  Aftair; 
which  he  did  to  so  good  Parpose  that  this  new  mod- 
elled Drill  can  be  made  for  the  fourth  Part  of  what 
Mr.  TuWs  wiU  cost" 

We  find  that  a  drill  for  spreading  manure 
was  soon  afterward  devised,  and  various 
drills  have  been  in  use  ever  since.  The 
history  of  the  above  drill  has  been  repeat- 
ed in  numerous  machines.  The  more  intri- 
cate and  expensive  affair  of  Europe  has 
been  simplified  and  cheapened  here,  and 
thus  brought  into  quicker  use.  The  thresh- 
ing-machine and  reaper  were  both  undoubt- 
edly invented  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Amer- 
ica they  were  simplified,  cheapened,  and,  to 
use  an  Americanism,  were  made  handier^ 
hence  more  practical.    Although  drills  thus 


early  came  into  use,  nearly  all  the  plant- 
ing was  done  by  hand  until  less  than  forty 
years  ago,  particularly  for  the  cereals.  Now 
drills  or  sowers  of  some  kind  are  in  almost 
universal  use  on  the  larger  farms. 

The  improvement  for  harvesting  has  been 
much  greater  than  for  either  tillage  or  plant- 
ing. Previous  to  1850  the  scythe  and  sickle 
were  the  almost  universal  tools  for  cutting, 
and  the  common  use  of  the  modem  reaper 
and  mower  dates  back  but  about  twenty 
years.  Labor  has  always  been  dearer  here 
than  in  Europe,  hence  the  sickle  was  never 
so  much  used  as  was  the  scythe.  As  to 
what  its  capacity  was  here  we  have  no  pre- 
cise data.  Experiments  and  estimates  pub- 
lished by  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
in  Scotland  in  1844,  and  approvingly  quoted 
by  standard  authorities  on  British  agricul- 
ture later,  give  ''  the  average  quantities  of 
ground  reaped  by  seven  persons,  on  an  aver- 
age of  ten  hours'  work,"  as  one  to  one  and  a 
half  acres  of  wheat,  and  two  to  three  acres  of 
oats  and  barley.  (A  handwin  of  reapers  con- 
sists usually  of  seven  persons,  who  cut,  bind, 
and  stook  the  grain.)  By  the  use  of  the 
cradle  in  this  country,  one  and  a  half  acres 
of  wheat  was  not  a  large  day's  work  to  be 
cut  by  one  man,  raked,  bound,  and  stooked 
by  two  others,  but  this  was  doubtless  above 
the  average.  With  hay,  two  acres  per  day' 
is  a  reasonably  large  amount.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  a  certain  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  discussion  concerning  hay,  the 
belief  was  concurred  in  that ''  hired  labor 
with  a  scythe  mows  much  less  than  one  and 
a  half  acres  per  day  per  num  on  average." 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  man  with  team  of 
horses  and  modem  mower  or  reaper  will 
average  about  six  times  as  much  as  with 
a  scythe.  Under  the  best  conditions  more 
is  done  (we  hear  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres 
sometimes),  but  the  average  would  be  not 
far  from  this  estimate.  With  our  hay  crop 
nearly  every  step  in  the  process  has  been 
changed.  The  horse-rake  came  into  general 
use  before  the  reaper,  the  tedder  and  hone- 
fork  later.  A  century  ago  all  the  processes 
were  by  hand  labor;  now  the  only  labor 
performed  in  the  old  way  is  pitching  on  the 
load,  loading,  hauling,  and  stowing  or  stack- 
ing, and  each  of  these  is  done  with  improved 
tools. 

To  obtain  the  most  profitable  yield  of  hay > 
or  grain,  it  must  be  cut  and  secured  at  Just 
the  right  time,  hence  with  most  crops  this 
has  always  been  considered  the  most  critical 
period,  and  the  labor  then  required  brings 
the  highest  wages.  If  cut  too  early,  it  is  im- 
mature; if  too  late,  it  deteriorates  or  wastes. 
Moreover,  it  is  then  'especially  subject  to 
damage  by  unfavorable  weather.  Taking 
all  these  into  account,  it  is  seen  that  the 
actual  gain  to  agriculture  by  the  use  of  the 
various  harvesting  machines  can  not  be 
measured  by  merely  noting  the   relative 
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areas  operated  on  by  a  man  in  a  given  time 
by  the  old  methods  compared  with  the  new. 

With  the  great  crops  of  cotton,  Indian 
com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco  there  has  been 
no  such  great  advance.  With  cotton,  the 
nature  of  the  crop  and  the  prolonged  har- 
vest forbid  hope  for  mnch  improvement, 
and  a  similar  condition  exists  in  the  case  of 
tobacco.  With  potatoes  and  Indian  com 
there  have  been  many  attempts,  with  bat 
very  moderate  success  as  yet. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  harvest  is 
the  preparation  for  market ;  and  in  this  the 
progress,  as  a  whole,  has  been  even  more 
marked  than  in  either  of  the  processes  al- 
ready noticed.  The  most  illnstrions  exam- 
ple is  seen  in  the  cotton  crop.  In  no  other 
case  has  the  cultivation  of  a  great  staple  by 
people  of  European  civilization  depended 
for  its  success  upon  the  solution  of  a  simple 
and  single  mechanical  problem*  We  hear 
of  cotton  being  planted  in  our  colonies  as 
early  as  1621,  and  again,  in  the  Carolinas, 
in  1666,  and  during  the  century  after  the 
last  date  it  is  often  spoken  of.  It  was  tried 
over  and  again  along  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  colonies.  Eliot,  in  his  ''SecondEs- 
say  on  Field  Husbandry,"  published  in  1749, 
tells  of  his  experiments  with  it  in  Connecti- 
cut. It  appears  to  have  been,  however,  a 
rather  rare  garden  plant  until  just  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  it 
was  introduced  anew,  and  soon  after  that 
its  field  cultivation  began.  But  its  pro- 
duction was  entirely' limited  to  the  means 
of  getting  it  ready  for  market.  Hand  labor 
was  expensive;  and  so  long  as  a  laborer 
could  prepare  but  a  single  ''  pound  per  day" 
there  could  be  no  great  breadth  of  culture, 
no  matter  how  fertile  and  cheap  the  soil, 
how  favorable  the  climate,  or  how  complete 
the  means  of  tillage.  The  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin  in  1793  placed  it  on  the  same 
level  with  other  field  products.  Since  then 
the  rapid  increase  of  its  production  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  century.  A  single 
generation  saw  the  crop  grow  from  nothing 
to  be  the  great  commercial  plant  of  the 
world,  constituting,  some  years,  five-sixths 
of  our  entire  agricultural  exports.  The  re- 
lations of  this  growth  to  the  civilization  and 
prosperity  of  many  countries,  and  especially 
its  relations  to  our  own  social  and  politicid 
history,  furnish  perhaps  the  most  romantic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  agriculture. 

Threshing-machines  for  our  cereals  were 
practically  unknown  here  before  the  pres- 
ent century.  We  infer  from  the  journals 
of  that  day  that  they  came  into  somewhat 
common  use  in  Great  Britain  between  1810 
and  1820 ;  their  universal  use  there  was 
still  later  by  some  years,  the  flail  continu- 
ing to  be  a  common  implement  down  to 
1860. 

The  deamess  of  labor  and  othet  reasons 
caused  the  flail  to  be  used  relatively  less  in 


this  country  than  in  Europe,  yet  it  was  not 
a  rare  implement  by  any  means  down  to 
1830  or  later.  Grain  was,  however,  usually 
trodden  out  with  horses,  or  threshed  by 
dragging  over  it  a  great  roller  aimed  with 
large  wooden  pins.  This  was  an  approved 
implement,  and  received  the  official  recom- 
mendation of  at  least  one  agricultural  soci- 
ety as  late  as  1816,  and  the  writer  has  seen 
it  in  use  as  late  as  1835.  In  the  better  fjEum- 
ing  re^ons  of  the  Middle  States,  early  in  the 
present  century,  eight  to  twelve  bushels  of 
wheat  per  day  were  considered  a  good  aver- 
age for  a  man  to  thresh  with  a  flaiL  Thresh- 
ing was  largely  done  in  the  winter,  and 
where  horses  were  used  to  tread  out  the 
grain,  twenty -three  to  thirty  bushels  per 
day  for  three  horses  and  a  man  and  boy 
were  common  results.  The  average  was 
perhaps  not  much  above  the  lowest  figures 
here  given.  To  illustrate :  in  a  specific  case 
in  1886,  on  one  fanxi  in  a  prosperous  and 
old  farming  region,  1300  bushels  of  wheat 
were  threshed,  the  grain  winnowed,  and 
the  straw  drawn  from  the  bam  to  a  neigh- 
boring field,  in  twelve  weeks,  two  men  and 
five  horses  performing  the  work.  This  was 
considered,  in  that  neighborhood,  good  work. 
Before  1825  threshing-machines  were  in  very 
rare  use  in  this  country,  but  between  that 
and  1836  their  use  spread  rapidly,  and  be- 
fore 1840  comparatively  little  of  ike  cereal 
grains  was  threshed  by  other  means.  For 
leaning  the  grain  the  hand  fan  was  in  ex- 
tensive use  in  1776,  but  fanning-mills  came 
in  common  use  long  before  threshing-ma- 
chines did.  The  first  threshing-machines 
merely  threshed,  next  separators  were  add- 
ed, and  then  "  cleaners ;"  and  now  the  grain 
is  threshed  and  bleaned  for  market  by  one 
operation.  Horses  were  the  universal  power 
applied  until  quite  lately.  Now  steam-pow- 
er is  extensively  used,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States  and  in  Csdifomia.  Horse- 
power, however,  is  still  in  general  use. 

What  the  possible  capacity  of  the  modem 
thresher  is,  when  worldng  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  although  an  interest- 
ing question,  is  not  the  one  we  have  to  con- 
sider here,  but  rather  what  is  the  average 
of  good  work,  or  work  that  can  be  common- 
ly hoped  for  by  good  farmers.  The  larger 
machines  are  mostly  employed  in  doing  cus- 
tom work,  and  time  is  lost  in  passing  from 
fami  to  farm,  and  in  the  delays  which  are 
unavoidable  in  work  afTected  by  so  many 
conditions.  A  steam-thresher,  under  such 
conditions  as  they  have  in  California,  will 
thresh,  in  actual  practice,  from  40,000  to 
100,000  bushels  of  grain  in  a  ''season"  of 
three  months.  With  such  a  machine,  oper- 
ated by  a  gang  of  eighteen  hands,  whose 
combined  wages  last  year  (1874)  would 
amount  to  forty-three  dollars  per  day,  2000 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day  is  fair  work.  A 
recent  agricultural  journal  states  of  the  act- 
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nal  practice  that  the  "  foil  capacity  of  such 
a  machine  iB  1500  sacks  a  day,  the  average 
work  about  1000,  holding  over  two  bushels 
each."  This  means  that  the  groin  is  thresh- 
ed, cleaned,  put  in  sacks,  and  the  sacks  piled 
ap  ready  for  removal  by  cars  or  team,  and 
amounts  to  over  a  hundred  bushels  per  day 
per  man.  Vastly  larger  figures  are  dted 
for  short  i>eriods  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able conditions.  The  agricultural  papers 
of  the  same  State  mention  inddentaUyy  as 
a  local  news  item,  a  horse-power  machine 
which  averaged  1500  bushels  of  wheat  per 
day  for  thirty-one  successive  days,  moving 
on  twenty -eight  different  farms  in  that 
time,  and  of  another  (also  horse -power) 
which,  the  last  year  (1874),  threshed  and 
cleaned  80,400  buahels  in  fif^-two  days,  of 
which  11,300  bushels  were  threshed  in  five 
and  a  half  days. 

The  effect  of  these  improved  methods  is 
best  seen  by  noting  the  total  saving  of  the 
several  processes.  A  hundred  years  i^o,  to 
out  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  required 
about  three  days'  work  (which  could  not  be 
delegated  to  other  power) ;  to  bind  and  stook 
it,  four  days;  to  thresh  and  clean  it,  five 
days,  which,  with  the  other  prooesses  be- 
tween the  standing  grain  and  the  merchant- 
able product,  would  amount  to  some  fifteen 
days'  actual  manual  (and  mostly  very  hard) 
labor  for  each  hundred  bushels.  The  aver- 
age was  doubtless  more  than  this,  that  is,  a 
day's  labor  would  not  get  more  than  six  or 
seven  bushels  of  grain  through  these  proc* 
esses. 

The  president  of  an  agricultural  society 
In  California  in  1866  stated  that  on  his  farm 
that  year  40,318  bushels  of  grain  (three- 
fourths  of  it  wheat)  were  harvested,  thresh- 
ed, cleaned  for  the  market,  and  stored  in 
the  granaries  in  thirty-six  days,  including 
all  delays,  with  an  average  of  twenty-two 
hands.  This  is  an  average  of  about  fifty 
bushels  per  man  per  day  for  the  entire  crop. 
Much  larger  fig^uros  are  reported  in  other 
cases  of  later  date ;  but  the  exact  data  are 
not  at  hand. 

While  such  progress  has  not  marked  the 
gathering  and  preparing  of  all  the  crops, 
yet  it  has  extended  to  so  many  of  them  that 
all  the  more  laborious  processes  have  been 
revolutionized. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  mechanical 
invention  has  not  only  aided  agriculture, 
but  that  in  turn  it  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  wants  of  agriculture,  and  some  of  the 
most  profitable  patents  have  been  in  this 
direction,  and  we  get  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
demand  and  supply  of  new  methods  and  ap- 
pliances in  the  fsMt  that  the  Patent-office 
issues  about  twelve  hundred  patents  per 
year  relating  to  agriculture. 

It  is  through  ^e  aids  of  mechanical  in- 
vention, including  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation, that  what  is  known  as  ''the  Great 


West"  has  been  so  rapidly  settled  and  its 
crops  nubde  accessible  to  the  world. 

That  soils  became  exhausted  by  cropping^ 
and  that  the  exhaustion  could  be  checked 
by  manuring,  were  facts  well  enough  known 
firom  remote  antiquity:  the  philosophical 
reason  why  was  1^  for  agricultural  chem- 
istry to  discover.  So  soon  as  chemical 
analysis  became  established  on  a  reasonably 
sure  foundation,  and  chemistry  began  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  an  exact  science,, 
practical  applications  to  agriculture  began 
to  follow.  Chemical  experiments  relating^ 
to  this  art  had  been  made  earlier  by  Arthur 
Young  and  others,  but  agricultural  chemis- 
try, as  the  science  we  now  know  it»  began 
with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  He  first  lectimd 
before  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
1802.  He  experimented  on  guano,  phos- 
phates, and  various  other  manures,  and  an- 
alyzed them.  He  lectured  again  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1812,  and  these  lect- 
ures ftimished  the  basis  of  his  SlemenU  of 
AgrioiUtiiral  Chemistry,  published  in  1813^ 
This  work  was  extensively  read,  and  was 
translated  and  printed  in  several  languages. 
During  the  next  thirty  years  there  were 
numerous  experimenters,  and  it  was  a  pe- 
riod rich  in  discoveries  in  chemistry.  Spren- 
gel  made  many  analyses  of  the  ashes  of 
plants  about  1^2^  and  then  came  the  works 
of  Johnston,  Mlilder,  and  others ;  but  it  was 
left  to  Liebig  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
great  mass  of  experiment  and  theory  which 
had  accumulated,  and  to  really  place  agri- 
cultural chemistry  on  its  present  founda- 
tion. His  Chemiiiry  in  its  AppttaUiamt  ^ 
AgwmUure  and  PhyHology  app<Mired  in  1640, 
and  soon  after  Boussingault  published  his 
£eotumie  Bwule,  Johnston  published  his 
Leoturea  on  the  AppUoatUmi  of  ChemiMtry  and 
Oeology  to  AgrUmUure  in  1844,  since  which 
time  works  on  this  department  of  sdenos 
have  been  particularly  numerous.  While 
the  science  has  had  most  of  its  development 
in  Europe,  America  has  not  been  without 
its  workers,  and  the  later  researches  of  lYo- 
fessor  Johnson  have  been  republished  in 
Europe  in  the  English,  (German,  and  Bussian 
languages. 

''The  art  of  manuring"  was  a  favorite 
theme  in  olden  times,  and  it  was  an  azt 
brought  to  high  i>erfection ;  but  it  follow- 
ed experience  only.  With  the  aid  of  chem- 
istry the  art  assumed  the  features  of  a  sci- 
ence. Manures  known  before  were  used  to 
better  advantage,  rare  ones  brought  into 
greater  prominence,  and  new  ones  devised. 
The  introduction  of  turnips  and  clover  into 
extensive  cultivation  in  England  about  the 
time  of  the  American  Bevolntion,  and  the 
great  rise  in  rents  soon  after,  produced  » 
radical  change  in  the  systems  of  rotation 
and  tiUage,  and  the  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try came  in  at  Just  the  right  time  to  supple- 
ment this.    Bones  had  long  been  used,  but 
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their  8i>ecial  merits  were  pointed  out  by 
Davy,  and  soon  their  use  became  very  ex- 
tensive. Then  followed  the  manafactnre 
of  superphosphates.  To  show  what  great 
and  speedy  changes  were  wronght  through 
these  means,  and  where  mechanical  inven- 
tion had  but  little  to  do  with  it,  a  single 
iUustration  may  be  given.  A  light^honse, 
known  as  the  Dnnston  Pillar,  was  built  on 
the  Lincoln  Heath,  in  Lincolnshire,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  was 
said  to  be  the  only  land  light-house  known. 
It  was  built  to  guide  travelers  over  the  bar- 
ren and  dreary  waste,  and  it  long  fulfilled 
its  useful  purpose.  This  pillar,  no  longer  a 
Ught-house,  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fer- 
tile and  wealthy  farming  region,  where  all 
the  land  is  in  high  cultivation.  For  twen- 
ty-five years  no  baxren  moors  have  been  in 
sight  even  from  its  top.  Turnips  and  phos- 
phates were  the  principal  means  through 
which  this  great  change  came.  The  abun- 
dance of  fertile  soil  and  its  cheapness,  and 
the  cost  of  labor,  in  this  country,  while  in- 
ducing the  use  of  in^proved  implements 
and  machines  earlier  t^an  in  Europe,  hin- 
dered rather  than  accelerated  the  use  of 
chemical  aids.  It  was  easier  to  break  new 
land,  particularly  if  it  was  prairie,  than  it 
was  to  renovate  the  old.  For  a  long  while 
bones  were  extensively  exported  from  this 
country  to  England,  but  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  been  in- 
creasing, until  now  it  has  reached  immense 
proportions. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  guano  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  phosphates. 
This  material  has  been  in  use  as  a  manure 
on  the  western  side  of  South  America  for 
centuries,  and  fix>m  time  to  time  its  merits 
were  spoken  of  in  European  publications.* 
Its  use,  however,  remained  local  until  it  was 
prominently  brought  into  notice  by  the 
modem  agricultural  chemists.  How  early  it 
was  brought  to  Europe  can  not  now  be  as- 
certained. Sir  Humphrey  Davy  experiment- 
ed with  it  as  early  as  1805 ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  recommendations  of  Liebig 
that  it  began  to  be  an  article  of  commerce. 
A  few  casks  were  imported  into  England  in 
1840  ''  as  an  experiment."  It  was  followed 
by  2000  tons  the  next -year,  and  in  sixteen 
years  its  aggregated  sales  in  Qreat  Britain 
were  reported  at  100,000,000  of  dollars.  Its 
use  began  in  this  country  somewhat  later, 
the  aggregate  imports  previous  to  1860 
amoimting  to  less  than  30,000  tons.  At 
present  it,  is  a  vast  commerce,  regulated  by 
special  national  treaties,  employing  hun- 

*  In  The  Art  of  MetaU,  written  "  In  the  kingdom  of 
Pent,  In  the  West  Indiee,  in  the  jear  1640,"  translated 
and  pnbllahed  in  London  in  1674,  it  la  said  that "  ont  of 
the  Ifllanda  of  the  South  Sea,  not  far  from  the  City  of 
Arica,  they  fetch  earth  caDed  Ouano,^  etc.  And  tiien 
follows  a  description,  and  the  statement  that  It  Is  need 
for  mannre,  and  that  the  fields  are  **  pat  in  heart  there^ 
T]gr  for  100  yean  after." 


dreds  of  ships  and  millions  of  capital  in  its 
transportation. 

Along  with  the  importation  of  guano  and 
the  development  of  beds  of  mineral  ma- 
nures and  their  preparation,  comes  the 
manufacture  of  ''commercial  fertilizers,'' 
one  of  the  most  rapidly -growing  of  our 
industries.  This  manufacture  is  of  very 
modem  growth  in  this  country,  but  at  the 
last  census  more  than  four  mlUions  of 
capital  were  employed  in  the  manufacture, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  amounted 
to  16,000,000  for  that  year.  The  official  es- 
•timates  place  the  present  product  several 
times  higher.  Gypsum,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  estimate,  was  used  spar- 
ingly in  colonial  times,  but  to  most  fanners 
it  was  then  an  unheard-of  substance.  It 
was  prominently  brought  into  notice  by 
Beiigamin  Franklin,  after  his  return  fix>m 
France,  but  its  rapid  spread  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  cultivation  of  clover  between 
1810  and  1830.  At  the  last  census  there 
were  321  mills,  the  value  of  the  ground 
product  amounting  to  about  |2,500,000,  a 
part  of  which,  however,  is  applied  to  other 
uses  in  the  arts. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  actual 
value  of  these  new  aids  to  American  agri- 
culture can  not  be  shown  statistically.  For 
obvious  reasons,  their  greatest  effect  is  as 
yet  seen  only  in  the  older  States  and  in  the 
South.  Throughout  the  North,  where  the 
farm-yard  is,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
the  great  source  of  fjEum  fertilizers,  these 
commercial  manures  come  in  as  an  auxil- 
iary ;  but  farther  south,  and  in  those  re- 
gions where  the  cattle  roam  the  fields 
throughout  the  year,  preventing  farm-yard 
accumulations  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  case  is  quite  different.  As  cotton  and 
tobacco,  the  two  great  commercial  crops, 
have  been  heretofore  cultivated,  exhaustion 
was  inevitable.  The  history  of  a  region  com- 
prised, of  necessity,  first  the  settlement, 
then  its  rise  and  wealth  during  the  increas- 
ing growth  of  the  crop,  then  a  period  of 
prosperity  of  longer  or  shorter  duration, 
regulated  by  the  original  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  finally  the  inevitable  decline.  In 
actual  history,  many  great  plantations  be- 
came so  completely  impoverished  by  crop- 
ping with  tobacco  that  they  were  abandon- 
ed and  returned  to  forest  again,  and  more 
to  sparsely  peopled,  impoverished  places. 
The  exhaustion  by  cotton-growing  was 
similar,  although  not  always  so  complete. 
The  necessity  of  new  lands  for  this  crop 
when  it  was  **  king,"  and  the  relations  of  this 
necessity  to  political  events,  are  familiar 
to  every  student  of  our  history,  while  its 
relations  to  fertilizers  was  generally  ig- 
nored. Here,  as  in  Southern  Europe, "  great 
political  and  social  events  had  their  founda- 
tion in  the  dunghill." 

The  theory  and  largely  the  practice  of 
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tobacco  and  cotton  cnlti'vation  are  now 
changed,  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  by  the 
new  methods,  the  profitable  fertility  of  the 
soil  may  not  be  maintained  lindefinitely. 
Official  reports  in  Georgia  estimate  that 
"the  planters  of  that  State  pay  over 
(10,000,000  for  fertilizers"  annually;  and 
single  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
where  tobacco  is  the  leading  crop,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  home  fertilizers,  pay  from 
$30,000  to  150,000  a  year  for  those  fiom  oat- 
side  sources. 

To  follow  up  this  subject  in  its  relations 
to  the  price  of  real  estate,  to  vegetable  or 
'<  market"  farming  near  our  cities,  to  other 
manufactures  whose  waste  products  are 
utilized,  to  the  great  question  of  the  use  of 
sewage  and  its  relations  to  public  health, 
would  lead  us  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  paper. 

Draining  and  irrigation,  although  strictly 
mechanical  processes,  have  been  the  subjects 
of  much  chemical  investigation.  Thorough 
under-draining  was  practiced  to  some  ex- 
tent long  ago,  but  has  only  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  even  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  coun- 
try its  use  is  more  modem.  Noah  Webster, 
in  an  agricultural  address  published  in  1818, 
speaks  of  "  the  art  of  draining  wet  lands, 
which  is  now  in  its  infancy  in  this  coun- 
try." John  Johnston,  a  Scottish  farmer  still 
living  near  Geneva,  New  York,  was  the  first 
in  the  United  States  to  use  tiles,  about  1835, 
making  the  tiles  by  hand  after  Scotch  mod- 
els. The  few  under-drains  made  earlier,  as 
indeed  many  made  since,  were  of  stone. 
John  Delafield,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Johnston, 
and  a  man  noted  for  his  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, imported  a  tile  machine  in  1848,  the 
first  one  in  this  country.  The  practice  is 
now  common  enough,  but  there  are  no  sta- 
tistics to  show  the  amount  of  land  drained. 

Irrigation  has  only  come  into  any  consid- 
erable use  in  those  Western  regions  where 
the  rain-fall  is  insufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  It  is  as  yet  carried 
on,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  small  scale  and 
by  private  capital.  Vast  schemes  are  dis- 
cussed or  projected,  but  we  must  leave  their 
results  to  the  future. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  class  of 
improvements  introduced  through  or  aided 
by  the  biological  sciences.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  a  hundred  years  ago  all  our 
species  of  field  crops,  except  sorghum,  were 
already  in  cultivation  here.  Whil6  this  is 
true,  the  number  of  wirieHes  of  these  crops 
then  was  less.  A  neighborhood  would  know 
perhaps  three  or  four  varieties  of  each  spe- 
cies, rarely  more.  About  that  time  many 
farmers  began  to  grow  more  kinds,  in  order 
that  if  one  failed  because  of  a  bad  season, 
others  might  succeed.  Old  varieties  were 
slowly  improved  by  careful  selection  of 
seed,  but  the  occurrence  of  new  ones  de- 


pended on  accident,  or  on  causes  not  then 
understood.  Late  in  the  last  century  and 
early  in  this  the  facts  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties  of  cultivated  plants 
began  to  be  studied  by  new  methods,  and, 
through  the  observations  and  experiments 
of  botanists  and  gardeners  rather  than  by 
farmers,  the  laws  came  to  be  better  under- 
stood. As  a  result  of  this  knowledge,  vari- 
eties are  now  multiplied  almost  at  pleasure, 
and  the*  kinds  in  cultivation,  or  at  least 
known,  amount  to  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands for  each  species.  As  an  example,  vre 
may  mention  potatoes.  Deane,  in  his  New 
England  Farmery  a  dictionary  which  profess- 
es to  contain  *^  a  compendious  account"  of 
''the  Art  of  Husbandry  as  practiced  to  the 
greatest  Advantage  in  this  Country,"  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1790,  says,  ''No  longer 
ago  than  the  year  1740  we  had  but  one  sort, 
a  small  reddish-colored  potato,  of  so  rank  a 
taste  that  it  was  scarcely  eatable."  He  then 
enumerates  twelve  varieties  known  up  to 
the  date  of  writing,  which  had  originated 
in  various  countries,  some  in  the  Old  World. 
The  paucity  of  kinds  was  often  spoken  of 
by  writers  before  the  Revolution.  Guided 
by  the  knowledge  since  gained,  a  single 
American  experimenter  claims  to  have  pro- 
duced and  tested  6000  di£ferent  varieties. 
Other  crops  have  a  similar  but  not  quite  so 
striking  a  history.  Several  hundred  varie- 
ties of  wheat  were  grown  and  tried  by  one 
farmer  in  the  Genesee  Valley  all  in  thirty 
years.  This  has  given  so  ample  means  of 
selection,  of  choosing  just  the  beet  kind  for 
each  soil  and  condition,  that  there  is  doubt- 
less a  great  actual  increase  in  production 
due  to  it,  but  its  most  obvious  effect  is  to 
give  us  a  choice  as  to  quality.  With  fruits 
this  application  of  science  has  had  even 
more  remarkable  results  than  with  grains. 

Although  but  few  field  crops  have  been 
introduced  since  1776,  this  is  not  true  of 
field  weeds.  Some  which  actually  came  ear- 
lier only  became  numerous  and  troublesome 
later,  and  others  were  then  introduced. 
Several  local  traditions  exist  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  of  weeds  intro- 
duced by  the  British  armies  and  their  allies 
during  that  war,  which  have  spread  and 
maintained  a  foot-hold  ever  since.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  questionable  if  science  has 
aided  in  the  suppression  of  weeds  except  in 
a  very  general  way. 

Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica, brought  various  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals with  him,  and  importations  have  been 
frequent  nearly  ever  since.  In  our  own 
colonies  there  were  many  importations,  and 
from  several  countries,  from  the  north  of 
Europe  direct  and  from  Southern  Europe  by 
way  of  the  Spanish-American  colonies.  The 
live  stock  in  existence  at  the  time  of  th*^ 
Bevolution  was  the  mongrel  progeny  of 
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these  nmneTOiiB  importations.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  domestic  animalH  in- 
troduced from  Europe  rapidly  deteriorated 
here.  Various  travelers  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  this,  and  indeed  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  pastures  of  Europe  were  such 
as  fostering  care  for  ages  had  made  them, 
and,  as  already  said,  of  peculiarly  nutritious 
grasses.  The  early  colonists  found  only 
cnlde  grasses,  and  no  natural  meadows  bet- 
ter than  the  salt-marshes  near  the  coast  or 
the  coarse  sedges  by  some  of  the  streams. 
The  pasturAge  in  the  forests  was  meagre. 
In  the  winter,  straw,  com  stalks,  or  in  places 
wild  marsh  hay  and  the  hwose  of  the  woods, 
were  all  the  miserable  animals  had.  Spring 
usually  found  the  flock  or  herd  reduced  in 
numbers,  poor,  and  weak.  Too  often  the 
farmer's  first  work  of  the  spring  morning 
was  to  assist  the  weakened  creatures  to  rise 
to  their  feet,  and  several  native  plants  had 
reputation  for  strengthening  cattle  so  that 
they  could  get  up  alone  when  weakened  by 
the  winter's,  starvation.  The  colonists  ear- 
ly learned  to  plant  grass  seed  from  Europe, 
and  to  plant  com  for  the  animals.  Tur- 
nips, so  valuable  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
were  of  little  value  here.  In  the  South  they 
did  not  flourish  well ;  in  the  North  they  grew 
well  enough,  but  being  very  watery  in  their 
nature,  and  the  winters  being  so  cold,  they 
froze  very  readily,  and  thus  their  value  was 
greatly  diminished.  Maize  was  made  to 
take  their  place,  and  sometimes  beans  were 
sparingly  cultivated;  but  with  this  crop, 
again,  we  had  to  learn  by  experience  and 
disappointment.  The  field  bean  of  Europe 
did  not  thrive  well  here.  It  struggled  for 
cultivation^  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
was  finally  abandoned  as  a  field  crop.  Oth- 
er kinds  of  beans,  however,  partially  took 
its  place.  Clover  was  introduced  from  En- 
gland quite  early  last  century.  Eliot  speaks 
in  its  praise  as  early  as  1747,  but  for  some 
reason  it  did  not  come  into  common  use  un- 
til sixty  or  seventy  years  later.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  wonder  that  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
deteriorated,  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  wolves,  and  that  they  only  began  to 
thrive  successfully  after  so  long  experiment 
and  so  bitter  experience.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  laws  of  breeding 
were  not  then  well  understood ;  but  special 
attention  was  given  to  this  practical  ques- 
tion during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century. 
Sebright  published  about  1773,  and  Bake- 
well's  experiments  were  then  in  full  prog- 
ress; and  although  he  died  without  giving 
the  secret  of  his  successes  to  the  world,  the 
results  were  seen  and  many  of  the  condi- 
tions known.  In  this  period  the  breeding 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  received  special  at- 
tention, and  while  the  more  scientific  prob- 
lems were  being  solved  abroad,  the  colonists 
here  had  solved  those  of  forage,  acclima- 
tion, and  adaptation. 


Several  of  the  more  valued  breeds  of 
neat  cattle  were  established  early  in  the 
Old  World,  and  improved  during  the  period 
spoken  of.  j^edigrees  began  to  be  carefully 
looked  after,  l^e  first  volume  of  the  JSki- 
gUsh  Short-ham  Herd-Book  appeared  in  1822, 
but  its  pedigrees  began  at  about  this  period, 
or  a  little  earlier.  Only  thirty  animals  are 
recorded  that  flourished  in  1780  and  earlier ; 
and  while  the  blood  of  unrecorded  animails 
afterward  came  in,  for  present  purposes  the 
pedigrees  of  all  the  thousands  of  thorough- 
bred short-horns  date  back  to  about  ^bsA 
time,  theoretically  at  least.  Precisely  when 
the  first  importations  of  this  breed  were 
made  to  this  country  is  uncertain.  It  is 
now  believed  that  they  occurred  very  soon 
after  the  Bevolutionary  war,  and  there  are 
traditions  of  several  importations  before 
1800.  Soon  after  that  date  importations 
began  in  earnest,  and  have  gone  on  ever 
since.  The  first  volume  of  the  American 
Short-ham  Herd-Book  was  published  in  1846, 
the  thirteenth  last  year,  and  in  them  are 
recorded  some  33,000  pedigrees.  Certain 
strains  of  this  breed  have  thrived  peculiar- 
ly well  here,  and  the  sale  of  one  herd,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1873,  at  New  York  Mills,  was 
doubtless  the  most  extraordinary  cattle  sale 
that  has  ever  taken  place  any  where.  At 
this  sale  109  head  sold  for  about  |382,000,  or 
an  average  of  over  $3500  per  head,  the  high- 
er prices  being  $40,600  for  a  cow,  and  several 
sold  for  over  |20,000  ei^h,  a  calf  but  five 
months  old  selling  for  $27,000.  The  Devons 
were  also  intioduced  early,  and  previous  to 
1840  were  imported  more  abundantly  than 
the  short-horns,  and  have  perhaps  had-as 
wide  an  influence  on  the  improvement  of 
American  cattle  as  the  last-named  breed, 
or  even  a  wider.  Now  all  the  more  distin- 
guished breeds  of  Europe  are  successfully 
bred  here,  and  some  five  or  six  of  the  more 
numerous  or  important  have  American  herd- 
books  now  published. 

The  eflect  of  all  this  has  been  to  enor- 
mously elevate  the  quality  of  American 
cattle ;  and  so  completely  has  the  mongrel 
or  ''native"  stock  been  improved  through 
these  that  in  certain  agricultural  societies 
where  premiums  are  oflered  for  the  best 
''natives"  it  is  found  that  all  that  are  offer- 
ed as  such  are,  in  fact, "  grades,"  having  had 
an  infusion  of  better  blood  within  three  or 
four  generations.  Even  the  Spanish  cattle 
of  Texas  and  California  are  being  rapidly 
changed  and  improved  through  and  by  these 
better  breeds. 

The  history  of  American  horses  is  in  most 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  cattle.  There 
was  at  first  deterioration,  but  in  a  less  de- 
gree, then  a  slow  improvement  through  se- 
lection and  better  feeding,  then  a  more 
rapid  improvement  through  better  breeding 
and  the  importation  of  better  stock.  The 
race  of  trotters  is  peculiarly  American.    It 
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originated  here,  and  is  here  fonnd  in  its 
greatest  development.  It  appears  to  have 
followed  and  been  caused  by  the  introdao- 
tlon  and  improvement  in  Hgl)^  carriages. 
The  thorough-breds  of  Europe,  the  raoe< 
horse  and  the  hnnter,  are  essentially  r«ii- 
ining  horses.  For  American  uses  trotters 
were  needed;  various  causes  tended  to 
make  them  popular,  and  in  the  last  fifty 
years  the  breed  has  been  made.  It  has  a 
large  infusion  of  the  English  thorough-bred 
in  it,  yet  few  noted  trotters  are  thorough- 
breds. The  gait  and  speed  are  in  part  the 
result  of  training,  and  are  in  part  hereditary. 
There  has  been  a  constancy  augmenting 
speed  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  horses  that  are  fast  trotters.  But  a  few 
years  ago  the  speed  of  a  mile  in  two  and  a 
half  minutes  was  unheard  of;  now  per- 
haps 500  or  600  horses  are  known  to  have 
trotted  a  mile  in  that  time. 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  as  a  whole, 
the  quality  of  American  horses  has  greatly 
improved  in  the  hundred  years.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  great  increase  of  railroads 
would  diminish  the  number  required,  but, 
as  a  fact,  the  reverse  is  true. 

American  sheep  before  1776  .were  all 
coarse- wooled  and  mostly  ver^  inferior  ani- 
mals. In  Europe  the  fine-wooled  breeds 
were  shut  up  in  Spain,  and  various  causes 
prevented  the  exportation  of  the  English 
improved  coarse- wooled  breeds.  Eliot,  in  his 
«  First  Essay"  (1747),  says :  "  A  better  Breed 
of  Sheep  is  what  we  want.  The  English  Breed 
of  CoUvoold  Sheep  can  not  be  obtained,  or 
at  least  without  great  Difficulty :  for  Wool 
and  live  Sheep  are  contraband  Goods> 
which  all  Strangers  are  prohibited  firom 
carrying  out  on  Pain  of  having  the  right 
Hand  cut  off."  Before  1800  there  were  a 
few  importations  of  improved  coarse-wooled 
sheep,  and  very  many  importations  since. 
Merino  sheep  were  oanied  into  Saxony  from. 
Spain  in  1765,  into  France  about  1776,  and 
England  about  1790.  Three  merinoes  were 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  1793,  but 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  presented 
not  knowing  their  value,  they  were  eaten 
for  mutton.  In  1801  or  1802  a  few  more 
came,  and  there  were  several  small  importa- 
tions from  Spain  and  France  before  1815. 
The  Saxon  merino  was  introduced  in  1834. 
Various  causes  led  to  wild  speculation  more 
than  once  in  fine-wooled  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  have  increased  now  to  many 
millions,  and  some  of  the  most  noted  flocks 
of  the  world  have  been  or  are  here.  Indi- 
vidual animals  have  sold  as  high  as  (10,000 
and  even  (14,000.  Both  for  fineness  of  fibre 
and  weight  of  fleece  the  American  wool  is 
celebrated,  and  the  finest  fibre  yet  attained 
was  from  sheep  bred  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania about  1850.  Since  that  time  weight 
of  fleece  rather  than  excessive  fineness  has 
been  bred  for.    The  great  pastures  of  Texas 


and  California  at  home,  and  of  Australia  and 
South  America,  are  now  in  competition  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  the  wool 
produced  in  some  of  the  older  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Ohio  Basin,  is  especially 
sought  after  by  the  manufactoren  of  the 
finer  goods. 

The  statistics  of  live  stock  in  the  United 
States  as  given  in  the  last  census  foe  con- 
fessedly very  imperfect,  hence  no  nmnlMTs 
are  here  quoted  except  the  aggregate  valne, 
which  was  estimated  as  amounting  to  up- 
ward of  $1,500,000,000. 

Incidental  to  this  branch  of  our  snbjecft, 
we  may  mention  an  American  invention,  the 
oheese-faotory  system.  This  was  first  put  in 
operation  in  1851  by  Mr.  Jesse  Williams,  in 
Chieida  County,  New  York.  Down  to  April, 
1860,  twenty-one  factories  had  been  started. 
Then  the  increase  was  so  rapid  that  by  the 
end  of  1866  there  had  been  500  factories 
erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  aIon<^ 
and  the  capital  incidentally  employed  in 
the  farms  and  stock  amounted  to  at  least 
$40,000,000.  In  1870  there  were  over  1300 
factories  in  operation  in  the  countiy,  pro- 
ducing about  55,000  tons  of  cheese.  The 
system  is  still  growing  here,  and  has  ex- 
tended to  foreign  countries. 

The  great  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  transportation,  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  wheat  of  Iowa  and  Califozhia 
to  compete  in  the  English  markets  with 
that  raised  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and 
which  place  Iowa  in  competition  with  New 
England,  have  operated  to  epedmlize  farm- 
ing. The  large  farmer  of  to-day  raises  fewer 
kinds  on  his  farm  than  did  the  small  fitffmer 
of  the  last  century.  This  specialization  al- 
lows the  use  of  the  higher  appliances  and 
the  use  of  capital  as  the  former  system 
could  not.  The  true  farms  have  doubtless 
grown  in  sise,  on  the  average.  The  early 
settlers  of  necessity  could  till  but  small 
farms.  The  tax  Usts  of  Long  Island  for 
years  between  1675  and  1685  show  that  in 
nine  English  towns  the  average  land-hold- 
ing was  about  twenty-two  acres,  and  in  tiie 
five  Dutch  towns  about  thirty-seven  acres, 
or  for  the  whole  fourteen  towns  it  was  twen- 
ty-five and  one-third  acres,  and  at  that  time 
over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  tax-payers  were 
land-holders.  The  national  oensos  of  1870 
enumerates  2,660,000  fkrms,  only  six  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  which  were  of  less  than  ten 
acres,  and  more  iihan  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber contained  over  fifty  aeres.  The  cash  val- 
ue of  the  farms,  implements,  and  live  stock 
was  placed  at  upward  of  (11,000,000,000,  and 
the  total  estimated  value  of  all  /Oie  farm 
productions  at  about  $8,448,000,000.  Of  the 
12,500,000  persons ''  engaged  in  all  classes  of 
occupaticMis,"  6,000,000  were  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture.   We  have  absolutely  no  statifitios 
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of  the  agricaltore  of  the  colonies  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolafion ;  therefore  the  actual  fig- 
ures of  progress  can  not  be  given;  and  we 
refrain  from  estimates. 

Agricultoral  newspapers,  socfieties,  schools, 
and  literature  hardly  had  an  existence  be- 
fore 1776.  Less  than  forty  newspapers  were 
then  published  in  the  colonies,  none  of  them 
agpcultural.  In  1870  there  were  ninety- 
three  agricultural  and  horticultural  news- 
p'apers  and  periodicals,  with  an  aggregate 
annual  issue  of  21,500,000  copies. 

Agricultural  societies  were  organized  Just 
after  the  Revolution ;  exhibitions  or  "  fairs" 
began  between  1810  and  1820.  It  is  believed 
that  there  are  now  2000  agricultural  socie- 
ties, clubs,  and  boards  of  agriculture  organ- 
ized and  in  operation.  Their  annual  ''re- 
ports" amount  to  very  many  volumes.  A 
few  tracts  and  essays,  which  altogether 
would  make  but  a  single  small  volume,  were 
the  entire  special  agricultural  literature  the 
colonies  produced.  The  agricultural  liter- 
ature of  to-day  is  confusing  by  its  quantity 
and  variety. 

Agricultural  professorships  were  estab- 
lished in  Europe  some  time  last  century, 
and  the  first  agricultural  school  begap  in 
1799.  In  this  country,  Samuel  L.  Biitchill 
was  made  '*  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture" In  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
1791,  but  there  is  no  record  that  he  gave 
special  instruction  in  agriculture.  In  vari- 
ous colleges  professors  of  general  chemistry 
treated  more  or  less  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try. After  special  preparation  for  the  office, 
John  P.  Norton  was  appointed  "  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Physiology"  in  Yale  College  in 
1846,  perhaps  the  first  actual  professor  of 
agriculture  in  an  American  college.  His 
instruction  began  in  1847,  since  which  time 
numerous  other  similar  professorships  have 
been  established. 

Agricultural  schools  and  colleges  were 
talked  of  for  many  years,  and  a  few  made 
an  actual  or  nominal  beginning  before  1860, 
and  several  before  1860.  In  1862  Congress 
appropriated  certain  lands  to  establish  or 
aid  schools  in  the  various  States,  ''without 
excluding  other  studies,"  to  "teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts."  Stimu- 
lated by  this,  and  aided  by  private  and 
State  aid,  about  forty  schools  are  now  in 
existence,  trying  in  various  ways  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  establish- 
ed. The  most  of  them  are  recent,  and  they 
are  mainly  important,  in  this  account  of 
progress,  because  of  what  they  indicate  rath- 
er than  what  they  have  yet  accomplished. 
A  few  of  the  older  ones  have,  however,  al- 
ready had  considerable  influence,  and  all  are 
ready  for  the  coming  century's  work. 

WiLUAM  H.  Brswer. 

Nkw  Haykit,  CONHIOnOVT. 
Vou  L.-Na  800.-58 


KATY. 

SHE  had  lived  with  us  so  long— as  length 
of  service  counts  here — that  we  felt  ca 
if  we  owned  Katy ;  and  we  did,  if  owner- 
ship comes  by  right  of  discovery. 

It  was  as  if  she  had  becni  left  on  our  door- 
step, like  any  other  foundling,  and  we  had 
taken  her  in,  cared  for  her,  and  loved  and 
trusted  her  for  six  long,  faithfhl  years;  liv- 
ing in  the  hope,  as  I  used  to  tell  mother, 
that  the  bond  might  "continue  the  sante 
unto  my  life's  end.  Amen,"  like  the  pious 
desire  in  the  catechism. 

She  came  to  our  door  one  dark,  wet  night 
in  March,  half  sick,  utterly  hopeless,  asking 
for  work.  She  had  been  in  the  country  but 
a  few  weeks ;  came  with  her  mother  to  spy 
out  the  land,  and  get  things  "  sittled  like" 
before  sending  for  the  remainder  of  the 
family. 

"  Siven  childer,  miss,  an'  no  father  to  one 
o*  thim,"  she  said. 

They  had  exhausted  their  small  stock  of 
money,  and  not  being  able  to  replenish  by 
picking  up  gold  on  the  highway,  as  they  ex- 
pected to  do,  Mrs.  Brice  was  forced  to  white- 
wash and  do  general  charring,  and  Katy 
came  to  us — a  chance  blessing. 

I  shall  never  forget  her  pathetic  tone, 
when  she  said,  "  I  work  stronger  than  I  look, 
miss." 

It  was  bright  and  warm  in  the  haU,  mak- 
ing the  outside  darkness  blacker  by  the  con- 
trast, and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  say  no. 

Mother  insisted  it  was  the  soft  eyes  and 
sweet  voice  that  won  me,  more  than  any 
promise  held  out  by  Eaty's  self-commenda- 
tions. And  it  may  be,  for  she  was  neat  and 
pretty  in  her  seventeen-year-old  fireshness. 
Besides,  we  wanted  Just  such  a  trim  little 
maid.  And  I  was  Justified;  for  she  pros- 
pered in  the  brightness  of  our  quiet  life, 
and  repaid  a  thousandfold  our  trust  in  her. 
I  really  had  come  to  look  upon  her  as  much 
of  a  fixture  in  the  family  as  mother  or  my- 
self; so  I  was  pretty  well  stunned  one  morn- 
ing when  a  faint,  meek  voice,  which  I  should 
not  have  known  for  Katy's  only  that  she 
was  busy  in  the  corner,  her  back  toward 
me,  dusting  the  little  fineries  in  her  nice, 
dainty  way. 

"  I  want  to  be  married,  Miss  Mary." 
"  Why,  Katy  Brice !  I  am  ashamed  of  you," 
I  said,  severely.    "  Perhaps  others  may  want 
to  be  married,  but  I  don't  think  it  modest 
to  say  so." 

•"But,  ye  see,  miss,  I  have  the  chance," 
with  an  emphasis  that,  in  another,  might 
have  passed  for  sarcasm,  for  I  was  sufficient- 
ly Katy's  senior  to  stand  in  her  estimation 
as  an  "  onld  maid,"  reasonably  beyond  such 
youthftil  frivolities. 

"But  what  upon  earth  put  marriage 
into  your  headf  Don't  yon  have  trouble 
enough  f ' 
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"Yes'm,**  said  meek  Katy.  "But  Jerry 
Burke  au'  me  are  sort  o'  cooBins,  an'  I'm 
wake  UkO;  ye  know,  Mias  Mary.  An'  Jer- 
ry he  thought  we'd  best  git  married.  He's 
forehanded,  an'  has  a  bit  of  money  in  the 
bank ;  an'  he  says  I'll  not  have  to  work  so 
hard,  an'  it  will  •be  me  own  house-work; 
an'  so  it  will,  ye  know,  miss." 

"  Yes.  And  you  believe  all  this  blarney," 
said  I.  "  He  won't  let  you  wash  your  hands 
in  cold  water.  I  dare  say  not,  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  you  choose  to  find  fire  to 
warm  it." 

But  it  was  all  lost  on  Katy,  the  only  re- 
sponse being, "  Would  the  mistress  object, 
do  ye  think  f ' 

"Much  good  it  will  do  her  if  she  does! 
But  have  you  any  other  wise  reason  besides 
being  '  wake,'  you  foolish  girl  f 

"Well,  ye  see,  Jerry  an'  me  we  mit  at 
Bridget  Mooney's  last  Saturday  was  two 
weeks.  Me  mother  knew  his  father  in  the 
ould  country;  in  Limerick  it  was.  She 
seed  Jerry  when  he  was  a  lad,  an'  she 
thinks  he's  a  nice  boy ;  an',  ye  see,  he  likes 
me.  Wnd  you  and  the  mistress  come  to  the 
widdin',  then,  miss  f  It's  but  a  step  to  St. 
Mary's,  an'  it  don't  look  like  stormin'  the 
night." 

And  this  was  the  whole  story  t  Our  mod- 
est little  maid  had  in  two  weeks  been  wooed 
and  won,  and  was  to  be  married  "  the  night." 

We  excused  the  bride  elect  from  further 
duty  on  her  wedding-day,  and  she  set  about 
her  trousseau,  and  preparing  for  the  enter- 
tainment after  the  ceremony. 

"Jerry  bought  a  fine  cake  at  the  baker's, 
just  round  the  comer.  I've  it  up  stairs  in 
me  bidroom,  miss.  Wud  ye  come  up  an'  see 
if  ye  think  it's  nice  f  An'  wud  the  mistress 
let  me  cut  a  bit  of  mince-pie,  Just  for  Jerry  f 
He's  that  fond  of  it  I" 

I  gave  an  unlimited  order  on  the  larder, 
and  a  set  of  spoons  that  had  served  us  as 
faithfully  as  Katy ;  and  then,  with  a  sink- 
ing heart,  went  to  carry  the  news  and  the 
invitation  to  mother. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
encourage  the  child  in  such  folly !  You  are 
old  enough  to  know  better,  if  she  isn't. 
Send  Katy  to  me.  I'll  stop  this  nonsense  I" 
was  the  pleasant  reception  that  awaited  the 
story  that  had  been  softened  and  cushioned 
to  meet  the  occasiou. 

But  when  was  wise  counsel  ever  taken, 
or  when  did  intermeddling  avail  in  a  love 
affair  t  Certainly  not  this  time,  for  at  the 
hour  appointed  we  crossed  the  street  to  St. 
Mary's,  and  found  the  bridal  party  in  a 
dimly  lighted  passage  in  the  rear  of  the 
church,  awaiting  the  convenience  of  Father 
Rooney,  who,  as  informed  by  the  sexton, 
"  was  havin'  dinner  company,  and  couldn't 
come  to  wunst,"  and  we  bided  his  time.  I 
looked  around  at  my  companions.  Here  was 
Katy's  mother,  a  stalwart  Irishwoman,  clad 


in  the  blanket-shawl  and  alpaca  hood  dear 
to  the  mothers  of  Erin.  She  waa  ofiering 
good  advice  to  a  friend  suffering  from 
"  cowld,"  and  giving  the  rules  for  making  a 
posset,  which  she  called  "fite  fay."  As  it 
was  Mrs.  Brice's  panacea  for  most  bodily 
ills,  and  had  been  advised  for  my  taking 
many  times,  I  recognized  the  delectable 
compound  as  white  whey. 

Katy  herself  was  bright  and  neat  in  a 
green  stuff  dress  that  had  been  dedicated  to 
St.  Patrick  a  few  months  before.  Her  hair, 
"done  by  the  drisser"  in  a  multitude  of 
puffings  and  frizzings,  was  surmounti^  bj 
a  white  tinsel  wreath  that  glittered  in  the 
light  of  one  gas  Jet,  and  did  its  best  to 
spoil  the  looks  of  our  little  maid,  who,  in 
her  plain  print  dress  and  natural  wavy  hair, 
always  looked  refined  and  pretty. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  was  sitting  in  a 
dark  comer  with  two  or  three  of  his  friends^ 
and  I  could  not  make  him  out  clearly  until 
we  were  sununoned  to  await  his  reverence 
at  the  altar,  and  it  was  too  late  to  snatch 
Katy  from  her  doom.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  young  "  boy,"  being  at  leaat  fifteen  years 
beyond  our  twenty -three -year -old  Katy. 
He  was  coacse  and  stupid  and  shamefaced, 
witfi  his  hair  plastered  down  almost  to  his 
red-rimmed,  sheepish  eyes,  and  with  an  up- 
per lip  so  short  that  his  teeth  were  always 
on  view.  Indeed,  in  every  way  and  alto- 
gether a  bad  subject.  I  looked  on  and  list- 
ened in  a  half-dazed  way  to  the  very  brief 
service  that  gave  Katy  her  sentence  for  life. 
Once  before  I  had  witnessed  a  marriage  in 
St.  Mary's.  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  day- 
light and  candles,  flowers  and  incense,  gor- 
geous vestments  and  many  priests  and  much 
ceremony.  We  were  bowed  by  obsequious 
ushers  through  the  wide  front  doorway. 
But  we  were  poor  folk,  and  this  was  anoth- 
er affair.  One  impatient  priest,  aAxioos  to 
get  through  with  the  bother  and  return  to 
his  guests,  was  accounted  sufficient  for  us. 

The  good  father  had  evidently  been  hav- 
ing a  Jovial  time  over  his  dinner,  and  wasted 
but  little  of  it  on  us.  As  a  matter  of  habit, 
he  gave  a  brief  preachment  of  good  advice 
after  the  ceremony, culminating  in,  "And  if 
you  have  children  (God  grant  you  may!), 
mind  your  duty  to  the  Church,"  etc.  After 
which  a  hasty  blessing,  the  lights  turned 
out,  and  we  groped  our  way  back  through 
the  dark  passage  as  we  came  in. 

I  recrossed  the  street  with  a  heavy  heart, 
the  wedding  train  slowly  filing  down  the 
basement  steps  to  eat  the  pink  and  green 
sugared  cake,  the  mince-pie  for  the  groom's 
special  delectation,  and  to  drink  a  pitcher 
of  beer  from  the  "widdy's"  in  the  next 
street,  a  contribution  fi»m  a  thoughtful 
guest  toward  the  general  hilarity. 

The  rejoicings  were  of  a  quiet  and  order- 
ly sorti  as  they  were  likely  to  be  with  Moth- 
er Brice  to  the  fore ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  Katy 
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came  up  stairs  to  say  good-by ,  and,  with  tears 
and  smiles  mingling,  took  mother's  leotnre, 
consisting  of  eqnal  parts  of  good  advice  and 
solemn  warning. 

^'Oh,  you  foolish  girl!  how  do  you  ex]>eet 
ever  to  get  along  with  that  great  lazy-look- 
ing fellow  f  I  am  disappointed  in  you, 
Katy.  But  go  along;  be  good-natured, 
keep  your  house  clean,  and  remember  we 
are  your  friends." 

"  Yes'm,"  said  Katy.  '*  Thank  ye,  ma'am. 
Indeed,  I  feel  as  if  it  was  goin'  from  home 
I  am.  God  keep  ye  in  good  health.  Miss 
Mary !"  and  Katy  vanished  from  our  sight. 

The  revelers  below  foUowedi  and  we  could 
hear  the  laughing  and  chaffing  that  broke 
in  upon  the  quietness  of  the  night  as  they 
followed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  to  their  new 
home. 

We  saw  but  little  of  Katy  during  the  year 
following  her  marriage,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  trying  to  make  good  her  place  in  the 
household  had,  I  fear,  hardened  my  heart  to- 
ward all  of  her  kind,  and  nearly  blotted  out 
all  remembrance  of  our  bright  little  Irish 
girl,  when  a  modest  knock  at  the  sitting- 
room  door  one  morning  was  followed,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  invitation  to  "  come,''  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  ghost  of  our  Katy.  It  was 
not  only  the  change,  but  the  character  of  it, . 
that  shocked  me.  The  beautiful  hair,  that 
seems  to  thrive  best  under  neglect — the 
wavy,  glossy  Irish  hair,  so  long  and  abnn- 
dant---was  uncombed  and  twisted  in  a  rough 
ball  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  with  locks  strag- 
gling to  her  waist.  But  worse  than  all  else 
was  the  pervading  and  reckless  untidiness 
of  her  dress  and  person.  The  inevitable 
blanket -shawl  was  secured  by  a  hair-pin, 
and  the  whole  toilet  finished  off  by  a  soiled 
woolen  hood.  Father  jSooney's  pious  nup- 
tial wish  had  been  fulfilled,  and  Katy's  mis- 
ery was  crowned  with  a  baby  in  every  way 
a  repetition  of  its  mother's  unwholesome- 
ness  and  squalor.  Before  I  could  give  ex- 
pression to  my  astonishment,  Katy's  sweet 
voice,  which  had  alone  escaped  the  general 
wreck,  broke  in  with, 

**  An'  how  have  ye  been  since,  Miss  Mary  f ' 

**  You  may  well  say  *  since,'  you  poor  child, 
for  you  look  as  if  every  thing  gone  before 
might  be  blotted  out,"  said  I.  *'  And  now 
tell  me  the  trouble." 

''Well,  ye  see,  miss,  Jerry  is  out  of  work, 
because  of  the  strikes,  an'  he  have  been 
mostly  since.  Men  are  so  wake,  ye  know, 
miss !  An'  then  it  wasn't  pleasant  an'  warm 
most  times  when  he'd  come  home,  an'  wid 
me  sick  and  poorly.  Ye  cudn't  expect  but 
he'd  rather  stay  at  the  comer,  where  his 
|Hends  made  him  welcome,  an'  it  was  light 
an'  cheerful  like.  The  boys  all  like  Jerry, 
an'  treated  him  finely.  An'  ye  cudn't  blame 
him  for  stayin',  cud  ye,  miss  f 

*^  You  mean  he  is  a  poor  shiftless  fellow, 
who  drinks  up  all  he  earns,  and  leaves  you 


and  the  baby  to  freeze  and  starve.  That's 
about  the  English  of  it,  isn't  it,  Katy  f ' 

<<  Jeiry  don't  mean  to  be  bad.  Miss  Mary. 
But  oh,  men  are  so  quaret  An'  I  came  to 
see  if  you  or  the  mistress  cudn't  do  some- 
thin'  for  the  i>oor  lad.  They  are  puttin'  men 
to  work  at  the  Cintral  Park,  an'  I  hear,  if  I 
can  git  a  letter  to  one  of  the  owners,  may- 
be Td  git  a  Job  for  Jerry.  I'm  doin'  it  un- 
beknownst, for  I  don't  want  him  to  be  dis- 
appointed if  I  fail.  Cud  ye  git  me  a  line 
from  one  of  yor  friends,  do  ye  think  t  Ye 
see,  Fm  not  strong,  an'  I've  sich  an  impris- 
sion  about  me  heart !  An'  oh !  Miss  Mary, 
I'm  BO  tired  wid  waitin'  an'  hopin'  I"  And 
poor  Katy  utterly  broke  down,  and  sobbed 
as  hysterically  as  a  fine  lady. 

I  took  the  baby  with  a  shudder  I  could 
scarcely  hide,  and  seating  its  mother  in  the 
big  Shaker  chair,  called  for  something  to 
strengthen  and  revive  the  poor  girl,  making 
an  effort  at  the  same  time  to  turn  her  mind 
from  her  troubles. 

''What  is  the  baby's  name,  Katyf"  I 
asked. 

"  Anastasia.  Do  you  like  it.  Miss  Mary  f 
I  wanted  to  call  her  for  you,  but,  ye  see,  she 
fell  on  St.  Anastasia's  Day,  an'  Father  Roo- 
ney  said  it  would  bring  her  good  luck.  Poor 
baby !  It  is  a  big  name  for  a  little  one ;  but 
I  can  call  her  'Stasia,  ye  know.  But  will 
ye  git  me  the  letter,  if  ye  please,  miss  ?  May- 
be if  Jerry  cud  git  work  he'd  be  pleasanter 
and  stay  at  home  more.  •>!  don't  think  he 
means  to  be  bad ;  but  men  can't  bear  trou- 
ble." 

Mother,  who  had  administered  a  warm 
and  comforting  drink  to  Katy,  had  refrain- 
ed from  any  reference  to  her  own  foresight, 
although  I  knew  the  trouble  she  had  to  keep 
quiet,  for  "  I  knew  how  it  would  turn  out," 
and  "  I  said  so  at  the  time,  you  remember," 
are  my  dear  mother's  weak  points.  She  did 
permit  herself  to  fire  this  small  shot : 

*'  I  am  afraid,  Katy,  you  didn't  better  your- 
self when  you  changed  situations,  and  left 
us  to  do  house-work  for  Mr.  Burke." 

Katy  looked  at  mother  for  a  minute  as 
if  recognizing  the  spirit  of  the  remark,  and 
theui  with  a  deep  sigh, 

"  But  ye  can  niver  tell  how  things  are 
goin'  to  be  till  ye  try  thim.  Bridget  Mooney 
told  me  it  was  bad  luck  to  marry  a  man  if 
the. first  letter  of  his  name  was  the  same  as 
yer  own.    Bridget  said, 

*If  ye  change  the  name  and  not  (he  letter, 
Te  change  for  worse  and  not  for  better.* 

An'  maybe  Bridget  was  right.  But  if  Jer- 
ry's name  had  been  Kelly,  I  don't  think  it 
wnd  have  differed :  do  yon,  ma'am  f 

Katy  and  the  baby  both  refreshed,  she 
beg^n  to  get  herself  in  shape  to  go  back  to 
her  forlorn  *home,  encouraged  and  brighten- 
ed by  the  promise  of  a  letter  from  somebody 
"  to  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Park"  that 
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was  .to  do  sucli  wonders  for  that  hopeless 
scamp  of  a  Jerry.  Two  or  three  months 
passed  without  our  hearing  whether  he  had 
been  appointed  on  the  Park  staff  or  not,  for 
we  respected  Katy's  unwillingness  to  reveal 
her  exact  whereabouts. 

^^  Fifteen  hundred  an'  something  Third 
Avenyer.  I  disremember  the  rest  of  it, 
Miss  Mary,  an'  anyways  I  wndn't  like  ye  to 
come/'  she  said,  in  reply  to  inquiries  in  that 
direction.  So,  as  I  said,  for  two  or  three 
months  we  did  not  bear  from  Katy  or  her 
troubles.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however, 
I  was  summoned  by  her  successor  to  '^  come 
to  the  kitchen  a  minute,  wud  ye,  place," 
and,  going,  found  our  poor  Katy  Burke,  so 
wasted  and  pale  I  might  have  passed  her 
without  recognition.  Her  face  waa  half 
hidden  in  a  shawl,  which  covered  her  head 
in  lieu  of  the  woolen  hood,  her  dress  torn 
and  soiled;  and  with  a  voice  broken  and 
tremulous,  she  said: 

^'  Don't  be  frightened,  miss,  but  I  came  in 
sich  a  hurry.  I'd  no  time  to  look  for  me 
things.  I  wanted  to  tell  ye — for  I  don't 
know  what  may  befall  me — that  I  think  I'm 
glttin'  poorly.  The  wakeness  grows  on  me 
greatly,  an'  me  heart  bates  that  quick  like! 
I  look  strong,  Jerry  says,  but  I  can't  do  a 
turn  of  work,  me  breatli  troubles  me  that 
much.  And  then  the  poor  little  'Stasia! 
An'  oh,  dear  Miss  Mary,  there's  another  to 
come  soon !" 

"Well,  well,  Katy,  don't  cry.  If  we  get 
married  we  must  take  what  is  sent,"  said  I, 
in  the  egotism  of  my  spinster  philosophy. 
"Never  mind  now.  We  will  see  to  'Stasia, 
and  send  something  to  keep  the  little  girl 
warm.  And  now  come  up  stairs  and  see 
mother;  she  will  comfort  you  more  than  I 
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can. 

"No,  please,  miss;  not  to-day.  Ye  see, 
Jerry  has  had  trouble  again.  The  boy  is 
doin'  nothing,  an'  he  falls  into  bad  ways. 
The  drink  crazes  him,  or  he  wud  uiver  have 
hurt  me.  Pm  sure  he  didn't  intind  it ;  but 
I  don't  want  the  mistress  to  see  it." 

Katy  had  been  sitting  in  the  shade,  but 
now  I  saw  '^  it"  meant  a  severe  out  on  the 
cheek,  and  a  livid  mark  under  the  right  eye. 

What  could  be  done  f  If  we  had'been 
rich,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  thing  to 
pension  Katy  and  take  her  away  from  her 
hard  fate.    Indeed,  I  said  as  much  to  her. 

"  Leave  Jerry,  Miss  Mary !  Ye  can  niver 
think  it !  What  for  f  Poor  lad,  it  is  hard 
for  himself  as  well !"  she  cried,  horror-strick- 
en at  the  thought.  "  Yankee  gintlemin  don't 
bate  their  wives  much,  an'  ye're  not  used 
to  it ;  but  I'd  niver  think  of  leavin'  Jerry 
for  that !  No,  no ;  he'll  git  w<»k,  an'  then 
he'll  drop  his  bad  ways,  an'  stay  home  an' 
be  good  to  'Stasia  an'  me.  He  knows  how 
to  be  good  when  he  leaves  the  drink.  It's 
no  trouble  to  Jerry  to  be  good.  Oh  no.  Miss 
■-ryl" 


"  True,  loyal  wife,"  I  thought ;  but  I  said, 
"  You  are  a  foolish  girl,  Katy  Burke,  to  lo<^ 
for  any  good  in  a  man  who  abuses  you  as 
Jerry  does.  I  would  like  to  see  a  man  offer 
to—" 

"Well,  miss,"  inteimpted  Katy,  "there^a 
no  danger ;  it  isn't  for  the  likes  of  ye.  But 
it  is  bind  when  ye're  tryin'  to  do  the  best, 
an'  ye're  hungry  an'  cold  altogether.  I  don't 
want  to  complain,  for  there's  them  as  is 
worse  off  than  meselfl  Praise  God  for  my 
good  friends  I" 

Once  more,  aided  and  comforted,  Katy 
dropped  out  of  sight,  and  so  long  a  time 
passed  without  hearing  from  her  we  con- 
soled ourselves  with  the  hope  that  she  had 
reached  the  peace  and  quiet  she  was  so  sure 
of  "some  time." 

I  think  it  was  about  six  months  after  thia 
visit  that  I  received  a  note  dated  St.  Peter's 
Hospital,  and  signed  "Mother  Paula,"  set- 
ting forth  that  a  young  woman  in  the  lying- 
in  ward,  who  was  very  ill,  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  me.  "  If  you  have  any  wish  to 
comply  with  her  request,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  come  at  once,  aa  she  may  not  live  beyond 
the  day." 

I  was  beside  Katy's  bed  before  the  hour 
was  ended  in  which  I  had  reoeived  the  sum- 
mons, and  was  greeted  with  a  smile  so  sweety 
so  self-forgetting,  so  like  our  Katy  of  old 
time,  I  could  only  hide  my  eyes  and  try  to 
keep  back  the  useless  tears. 

But  Katy's  eyes  were  dry  and  Ml  of  "  ex- 
ceeding peace,"  and  her  pinched  face  puri- 
fied and  almost  beatified  by  suffering. 

"  Don't  firet  and  cry  now,  Miss  Mary,  for 
ye  see  it  has  all  come  right.  But  do  ya 
think  ye  cud  find  Jerry  t  Ye  see,  I  waa 
took  so  Buddent!  an'  the  poor  lad  hadn't 
come  home.  Oh,  he'll  feel  bad,  Jerry  wiU, 
when  he  knows  it.  The  Sisters  will  take 
little  'Stasia;  but  the  baby  will  go  wid 
me,  thanks  be  to  God!  May  He  bless  yon 
and  the  mistress  dear.  It's  good  ye're  not 
married,  Miss  Mary." 

"  Don't  think  of  me,  Katy.  What  can  I 
do  for  yon,  you  poor  child  f" 

"Nothing,  thank  ye,  miss;  I  have  every 
thing.  But  if  it  wudn't  trouble  ye  too 
much,  I'd  take  it  kindly  if  ye'd  see  little 
'Stasia  sometimes ;  an'  oh,  don't  let  her  for- 
git  her  poor  mother!" 

And  this  was  the  end.  Katy  died  during 
the  night — "  she  was  glad  to  go,"  the  nurse 
said. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Jeny  Burke  came 
to  the  hospital,  and  with  many  tears  and 
lamentations  howled  out  his  grief  over 
Katy's  quiet  bed ;  and  in  a  voice  husky  with 
woe  asserted  his  right  to  the  remains  of 
"  me  wife." 

They  had  "  a  beautiful  wake,"  one  of  the 
neighbors  told  me,  "  wid  plenty  of  candles, 
an'  a  fine  breastplate,  an'  every  thing  niee 
an'  dacent,  miss.     Only  Jerry  felt  that 
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crushed  he  tuck  a  little  more'n  was  good 
for  him,  an'  he  ondn't  oome  to  the  funeral 
nixt  day.    Poor  Jerry  P 

I  had  missed  the  chief  monmer,  and  ask- 
ing an  explanation,  learned  that  the  ab- 
sence 'was  unavoidable  unless  the  fhner- 


al  had  been  x>06tponed  for  sixty  days.  I 
counted  twenty- three  carriages  following 
the  hearse  that  carried  our  sacrificed  Katy 
to  her  rest.  And  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
Mother  Brice  that ''  no  lady  cud  have  had  a 
pnrticr  buryin'  V* 


MISS  ANGEL. 

By  ANNE  THACKEBAT. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FBOM  GOLDEN  6QUABB. 

WHAT  is  a  moodf  Whence  does  it 
comef  Why  does  it  overwhelm  ns 
with  its  strange  stupidities  f  Here  we  sit 
quietly  in  our  chairs,  and  what  adventures 
are  ours!  What  comings  and  goings!  What 
momentary  emotion  and  curious  changes 
and  conflicts!  Armies  of  thought  sweep 
past;  experience,  memory,  hope,  are  aU 
ranged  in  battle-array.  Sometimes  the  two 
fight  from  daybreak  until  sunset,  and  on 
into  the  night ;  nor  is  it,  peihaps,  till  the 
morning  that  we  know  which  army  has  re- 
treated and  to  which  the  field  belongs.  For 
a  time  some  such  battle  was  raging  in  An- 
gelica's heart  as  she  sat  quite  quiet  upon 
the  couch ;  then  came  silence  and  the  dead- 
ness  of  humiliation.  Some  sudden  hatred 
and  indignation  had  come  over  Miss  Angel, 
like  a  dry  east  wind  parching  her  very  soul. 
She  had  not  deserved  this,  she  said.  She 
had  been  sincere;  she  had  not  sought  her 
own  advantage  in  all  this ;  and  it  was  hard 
to  be  humiliated. 

Who  is  it  that  says  that  when  hate  be- 
gins to  take  the  place  of  love,  the  hatred  is 
the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  love  was 
great.  In  such  hatred  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
except  as  a  strange  distorted  mood.  To  An- 
gelica it  came  as  a  punishment  for  other 
things — for  the  gentle  vanities  and  infidel- 
ities which  had  brought  her  to  this  pass, 
which  had  led  her  on  to  overrate  her  own 
worth  and  Judgment,  and  that  perhaps  of 
the  persons  whom  she  honored  with  her  re- 
gard. 

It  is  Goethe  who  says  that  those  wly>  will 
not  forgive  themselves  for  small  faults  are 
persons  who  overrate  their  own  importance. 
Angelica  of  late  had  had  many  excuses  for 
overrating  herself,  and  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason  suffered  more  acutely  than  she  might 
have  done  at  another  time  from  the  mistake 
she  had  made. 

Young,  ardent,  reckless ;  how  was  she  to 
realize  to  herself  the  calm  imperturbabiiity 
of  a  nature  which  was  not  a  passionate  one 
or  quickly  responsive  to  things  that  were 
not  tangible,  and  to  which  it  was  unaccus- 
tomed f 

The  determination  to  which  Mr.  Reynolds 
came  was  one  which  in  the  end,  perhaps,  was 


best  for  all,  for  Angelica  herself  and  for  oth- 
ers, but  the  wisdom  of  his  Judgment  could 
only  be  measured  by  time.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  dim  unacknowledged  consciousness  of 
the  truth,  of  his  own  want  of  earnestness, 
which  made  him  mistrust  his  sentiment  for 
Miss  Angel,  its  strength  and  power  of  en- 
durance. 

He  walked  away  moderately  satisfied 
with  the  part  he  had  played.*  Angel  sat 
quite  still,  as  I  have  said,  looking  into  the 
gathering  dusk,  watching  the  lights  fade. 
They  changed  from  blue  twilight  into  gray 
and  dimmest  shadow ;  chill,  cold,  silent,  the 
spring  evening  gathered  round  her,  and  her 
white  face  and  figure  faded  into  its  darlmess. 

Fate  is  kind  sometimes  with  unexpected 
blessings,  that  seem  all  the  brighter  when 
they  come  in  hours  of  twilight.  Open  a 
door  into  a  room  full  of  sorrowful  shames 
and  regrets.  Flash  the  light  of  a  candle 
upon  all  these  vapors  and  dismal  consterna- 
tions. There  have  been  sounds  of  voices  on 
the  stairs;  there  have  been  exclamations 
and  thumpings  and  snmmonings.  Some  one 
is  calling  out  her  name  eagerly,  and  the 
noise  comes  nearer,  and  the  light  starts  into 
the  room,  and  somehow  Angel,  out  of  her 
twilight  shame,  suddenly  finds  herself  in 
light,  in  love,  infolded  in  two  trembling 
arms  that  hold  her  tight  close  to  a  shabby 
old  beating  heart.  She  is  blessed  almost 
before  she  knows  who  it  is  that  has  come. 
She  feels  she  is  safe,  scarce  knowing  how 
security  has  come  to  her — safe  upon  her  fa- 
ther's heart,  with  the  benediction  of  his 
tend^  faith  upon  her.  She  knows  all  this 
almost  before  she  has  realized  that  it  is  he. 

She  had  not  even  heard  the  footsteps  trav- 
eling up  stairs,  so  engrossed  had  she  been 
by  her  dreary  present.  That  present  is  over, 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  She 
gives  a  wild,  happy  cry ;  tears  fill  her  eyes ; 
a  sudden  ifiood  of  ease  flows  to  her  heart ; 
the  heavy  load  seems  uplifted  as  she  clasps 
and  clings  to  the  old  man,  sobbing,  and  at 
I)eace  once  more. 

In  after-years  that  moment  came  back 
to  her  again,  and  that  meeting,  and  the 
thought  of  her  dim,  despairing  loneliness, 
and  of  the  father's  love  outside  the  closed 
door,  of  that  faithful  blessing  (never  absent, 
indeed,  in  its  tender  infallibility),  coming 
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nearer  and  nearer  to  its  expression  at  the 
time  when  she  needed  its  comfort. 

It  may  be  our  blessing  as  well  as  onr  pun- 
ishment that  the  now  is  not  all  with  ns  as 
we  hold  it,  nor  the  moment  all  oyer  that  is 
past.  It  is  never  quite  too  late  to  remem- 
ber, never  quite  too  late  to  love,  although 
the  heart  no  longer  throbs  that  we  might 
have  warmed,  the  arms  are  laid  low  that 
would  have  opened  to  us.  But  who  shall 
say  that  time  and  place  are  to  be  a  limit  to 
the  intangible  spirit  of  love  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  that  new-found  trust  and  long-de- 
layed gratitude  may  not  mean  more  than  we 
imagine  in  our  lonely  and  silenced  regret  t 

John  Joseph  was  not  alone.  The  por^ 
ters  were  carrying  up  his  trunk,  with  the 
great  cords  and  padlocks.  It  contained  a 
cheese,  among,  other  treasures,  and  a  goat- 
skin waistcoat  (a  present  from  his  sister-in- 
law),  and  some  linen  for  Angelica's  own 
wear,  and  a  peasant's  hat  and  bodice  firom 
Coire,  that  Miss  Angel  had  wished  for. 

Behind  the  hair  trunks  and  holding  by 
Antonio's  hand,  came  a  little  person  of  some 
ten  years'  experience,  climbing  the  stairs, 
with  dark  observant  eyes,  with  a  shy,  in- 
genuous, round  face. 

This  was  a  little  orphan  cousin  of  Angel- 
ica's, little  Rosa,  from  Uncle  Michael's  farm, 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  keep  house  with 
her  grand  relations  in  London. 

Old  John  had  a  liking  for  the  little  creat- 
ure, who  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  Angel- 
ica at  her  age,  and  he  had  brought  her  off 
without  much  pressing ;  he  only  stipulated 
that  Michael  should  pay  her  traveling  ex- 
penses as  far  as  Lyons.  '^  Couldn't  we  walk. 
Uncle  John?"  said  little  Rosa,  anxiously. 
But  Uncle  John  told  her  she  should  come  in 
a  coach  with  horses  and  postilions.  What 
would  Angelica  say  if  they  were  to  anive 
all  in  rags  and  covered  with  dust  f  They 
might  have  come  in  rags,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  Angelica  had  no  words  wherewith 
to  bid  them  welcome ;  they  were  come  home 
— that  was  enough.  How  had  Antonio  known 
they  were  arriving  t  What  fortunate  chance 
had  sent  him  to  meet  themt  The  fortu- 
nate chance  was  that  Antonio,  being  anx- 
ious about  Miss  Angel's  woe-begone  looks  an 
hour  before,  had  walked  back  by  the  wind- 
ing street  at  the  square  corner  (that  street 
which  led  so  often  to  her  house),  and  he  had 
i>een  standing  outside  at  the  widows  when 
old  Kauffinan,  shaken  by  his  long  Journey, 
agitated,  suspicious,  fearing  murder  and  I 
know  not  what  dangers,  drove  up  in  a  hired 
coach.  The  first  person  he  saw  was  Anto- 
nio, with  folded  arms,  standing  upon  the 
pavement.  He  could  scarcely  believe  in  his 
good  fortune.  Was  ihit  the  house,  this  An- 
gelica's palace  f  The  taU  windows  opened 
upon  iron  rails,  carved  and  bent  into  shape 
as  iron  railings  used  to  be  in  those  days, 
'-r  door  was  also  ornamented  with  delicate 


tracery,  and  on  either  side  a  narrow  window 
let  the  light  into  the  flagged  hidl,  where  a 
black-and-white  pavement  had  been  laid 
down  by  sod^d  former  inhabitant.  The  place 
is  little  changed.  Only  yesterday  we  cross- 
ed thd  quaint  little  square,  with  its  bare 
trees.  The  drifting  clouds  shone  with  city 
lights  and  gleams.  The  old  houses  stand 
in  rows.  They  are  turned  to  quaint  uses — 
schools  of  arms,  societies,  little  day-schools 
for  children,  foreign  tables  d'h6te;  a  ''su- 
preme council"  rules  in  a  ground-floor  par- 
lor. Italian  oourrier$  congregate  in  the  cor- 
ner house,  by  which  Zucchi  uq^d  to  pass  on 
his  way  to  the  flagged  hall.  There  are  old 
shops  for  china  and  wooden  carving  in  the 
adjoining  streets.  In  one  of  the  houses 
M.  R.  tells  me  of  a  lawyer's  office,  where  a 
painting  by  Miss  Kauffhian  still  graces  £he 
panel  of  the  chimney.  Perhaps  that  may 
have  been  the  house  where  Zucchi  lodged, 
and  the  painting  may  have  been  a  gift  to 
the  faithful  friend.  The  faithful  Mend  was 
made  happy  to-night  by  the  sight  of  the 
happiness  of  the  people  he  was  interested 
in.  They  had  a  little  impromptu  feast  in 
the  studio.  The  lamp  was  lighted,  the  ta- 
ble was  spread ;  old  Kanfibaan  produced  his 
cheese,  and  would  have  had  Angelica's  serv- 
ants join  them  at  supper  if  she  had  not 
laughed  the  proposal  off.  Lord  Henry  hap- 
pened to  call  in  Iat«,  on  his  way  to  some 
card-party  in  Berkeley  Square.  He  stared 
at  the  homely  gathering,  at  the  old  man,  at 
the  little  girl^  half  asleep,  swinging  her 
weary  legs,,  with  her  head  against  Antonio's 
shoulder. 

He  tried  to  enter  into  his  usual  senti- 
mental vein  of  talk  with  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  but  she  was  naturally  absorbed,  and 
had  no  scruplea  in  letting  him  see  that  he 
was  in  the  way.  He  went  off  annoyed  by 
his  reception. 

''That  one  there  appears  to  have  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  head,"  said  old  John 
Joseph,  as  Lord  Henry  walked  away.  "  I 
spoke  to  him  three  times,  and  he  did  not 
answer,  but  examined  me  as  if  I  were  an 
ox.  These  English  people  seem  stupid  and 
dull  of  comprehension." 

"  Tl^y  are  clever  enough,"  said  Antonio, 
with  a  sneer, "  and  insolent  enough  at  times 
to  require  a  lesson."  His  vexation  woke  up 
little  sleepy  Rosa.  The  child  raised  her 
head,  and  looked  round  the  room  with  blink- 
ing eyes. 

"  You  will  love  some  of  them,  father,  when 
yon  know  them  better.  Don't  believe  cross 
old  Antonio,"  said  Angelica, "  nor  let  us  think 
of  any  body  but  ourselves  to-night."  She 
rose  firom  the  table  and  came  round  to  where 
Antonio  was  sitting. 

"  Look  at  this  child ;  she  is  half  asleep," 
said  Antonio,  softening,  as  he  usually  did  at 
Miss  Angel's  approach.  "  Come,  Rosa;  I  will 
put  you  into  your  little  bed." 
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"  Give  her  to  me,  Antonio/'  said  Angel ; 
and  then  she  opened  her  arms,  and  little 
Bosa  nestled  into  them  with  languid  child- 
ish trust.  The  two  men  got  up  from  the 
table  and  followed  Miss  Angel  into  the  ad- 
Joining  room,  where  Marianna  had  made  up 
.the  little  bed  in  a  comer.  Old  Kaufiman 
began  uncording  Rosa's  box.  Angel  sat 
down  on  the  bedside,  smiling,  with  a  happy, 
gratefhl  heart.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  far  from 
her  mind,  as  little  Rosa  slept,  with  her  head 
hanging  warm  against  her  shoulder.  The 
little  thing  woke  up  when  Miss  Angel  un- 
dressed her,  but  she  was  soon  dreaming 
again,  unconscious  of  the  strange  new  world 
into  which  she  had  come  from  her  green 
home  in  the  valley. 

That  was  tranquil  happiness ;  and  all  the 
next  days  were  happy,  and  seemed  as  if 
they  were  old  days  come  back.  Antonio 
spent  most  of  them  in  Golden  Square ;  he 
was  going  away  sood,  he  said,  and  return- 
ing to  his  work  near  Windsor.  He  had 
many  messages  for  Angelica  from  his  friends 
there,  from  Dr.  Starr  and  his  six  daughters. 

"  They  say  your  room  is  always  reindy  in 
their  house ;  you  are  never  to  go  any  where 
else.  It  is  a  most  agreeable  house  to  liye  in. 
The  six  young  ladies  are  charming.  *  Their 
lamps  are  well  trimmed,"  said  Antonio,  smil- 
ing. 

"  I  can  not  spare  her  yet,"  said  John  Jo- 
seph, confidentially,  when  Angelica  had  left 
the  room.  "  But  I  am  too  tender  a  father  to 
oppose  her  good.  I  shall  resign  myself  to  a 
new  separation  when  my  child  is  summon- 
ed to  the  soyereign  court.  Then  she  shall 
stay  with  your  friends.  I  feel  sometimes  as 
though  I  were  a  foolish  old  man,  and  out  of 
place  in  this  brilliant  circle.  That  lord 
came  again  this  morning  with  the  Lady 
Embassadress.  Their  manner  was  extraor- 
dinary, but  I  would  not  for  worlds  that 
Angelica  should  know  it.  They  are  her 
patrons;  they  must  be  humored  by  us." 

One  day  Angelica  found  her  father  look- 
ing yery  much  excited.  Antonio  was  also 
in  the  room,  but  he  seemed  annoyed. 

"A  friend  had  been  there,"  said  old  Jo- 
seph, triumphant;  "one  whose  friendship 
might  be  worth  much  to  them  all — one 
who—" 

'*It  is  that  man  from  Venice,"  said  An- 
tonio. "I  do  not  see  how  any  of  us  can 
profit  by  his  coming." 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him,"  said 
Miss  Angel,  laughing,  and  sitting  down  at 
her  easel.  "Was  he  nice,  father?  Was  he 
glad  to  see  ns  established  in  our  splendor  f " 

"  He  is  coming  again,"  said  Zucchi.  "  You 
will  be  able  to  ask  him  any  questions  you 
choose.  Your  father  made  him  as  welcome 
as  if  he  had  been  a  son  of  the  house." 

"And  does  he  not  make  others  welcome 
too  f  said  Angelica,  looking  round  reproach- 
fully. 


Antonio  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "John 
Joseph  knows  well  enough  who  is  useful  to 
him,"  he  said. 

When  Count  de  Horn  called  again,  as  iU 
luck  would  have  it,  Antonio  was  still  there, 
and  more  than  usually  sarcastic.  Angelica 
looked  at  him  and  shook  her  head  to  try  and 
stop  his  rudeness  to  her  guest,  whom  she 
was  really  glad  to  see.  Antonio  marched 
off  in  a  rage. 

M.  Be  Horn  seemed  to  notice  nothing,  but 
went  on  praising  picture  affcer  picture.  Ho 
even  suggested  one,  of  which  the  subject 
was  to  be  a  Cupid,  with  the  motto  "  Garde 
h  Yous."    Angelica  actually  executed  this. 

"We  hope  the  Count  will  purchase  the 
study,"  said  old  Kaufiman. 

Antonio  afterward  said  he  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  did;  it  was  a  most  vulgar 
and  commonplace  composition. 

Angelica  nearly  stamped  with  vexation. 
"Nothing  pleases  you  that  I  do." 

"Many  things  please  me  that  you  do,  but 
you  want  me  to  compliment  your  vanity 
from  morning  to  night,"  said  Zucchi,  trem- 
bling with  vexation,  upsetting  a  table  in 
his  wrath,  and  making  himself  generally 
odious. 

Miss  Angel's  vanity  was  of  a  less  excusa- 
ble nature  than  good  old  John  Joseph's  re- 
flected self-laudations.  He  became  very 
pious  about  this  time,  and  used  to  frequent 
the  little  Catholic  chapel  near  Manchester 
Square,  and  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
Angelica's  success — for  her  patrons  those 
lords,  this  valuable  Count,  their  friend — for 
her  talents,  for  his  own  repose  and  happi- 
ness. He  used  to  come  back  rather  cross, 
and  scold  little  Rosa,  or  the  man-servant,  or 
Angel  if  she  came  to  meet  him,  or  Antonio 
if  he  began  to  sermonize. 

Antonio  bore  the  old  man's  vexatious 
moods  with  admirable  temper.  He  was 
charming  to  any  one  young  and  helpless, 
or  to  old  and  dependent  people.  To  sue- 
cessfhl  people,  however,  to  his  equals  and 
superiors,  Antonio  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
perfectly  odious  at  times. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THOSE  WHO  ABB  ABLE  TO  RULE  IX  THE  CITY. 

Happy  as  he  was,  and  proud  of  Angelica 
and  of  her  brilliant  success,  and  delighted 
as  he  might  be  by  the  accounts  of  her  popu- 
larity, Kaufiman,  as  he  confessed,  felt  very 
forlorn  in  the  strange  London  world  into 
which  he  had  penetrated,  and  even  as  if 
Angelica  was  no  longer  the  same  little  Angel 
he  had  been  accustomed  to.  At  first  he  tried 
to  conceal  this  feeling:  for  a  week  after 
his  arrival,  and  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  he  concealed  it ;  on 
Friday  his  depression  became  too  evident 
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for  Angel  not  to  gncsa  with  her  quick  wits 
that  something  was  amiss.  The  old  man 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  her  studio,  re- 
ceived her  guests  with  the  old  well-known 
formula,  but,  alas,  here  even  his  trump 
cards,  the  Cardinal  and  the  Bishop  of  Como, 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  potency. 

Angelica  used  to  find  it  difficult  at  times 
to  impress  English  customs  upon  old  John 
Joseph,  whose  familiarity  and  obsequious- 
ness were  sometimes  a  little  trying  to  her 
friends.  She  was  not  one  of  those  who  dwell 
upon  the  faults  of  the  people  they  love,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  small 
social  difficulties  that  arose  from  time  to 
time. 

People  stared  at  the  old  fellow,  as  Lord 
Henry  had  done,  some  ignored  him,  some 
turned  awa^  or  cut  his  stories  short.  Lady 
W.  was  barely  civil  to  him,  and  if  they  had 
not  had  that  one  quarrel  already,  Angelica 
would  have  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject. 
But,  as  it  was,  she  dared  risk  no  more  scenes, 
for  she  did  not  feel  in  herself  the  strength 
to  withstand  unkind  words  and  feelings 
from  the  person  to  whom  she  owed  so  much. 
Miss  Reynolds,  who  had  persisted  in  her 
visits,  was  the  one  person  willing  to  listen 
while  old  Kaufiman  recounted  the  present 
and  past  glories  of  Angelica's  career.  Alas  t 
none  were  to  compare  to  these  present  hon- 
ors, and  yet  were  they  happier  now  than  in 
the  old  wandering  days  when  they  knew 
not  from  hour  to  hour  what  would  befall 
themt  But  people  strive  for  something 
apart  from  happiness,  and  must  not  com- 
plain if  success  does  not  always  bring  those 
consolations  which  belong  to  less  prosperous 
times. 

Old  Kanffman  felt  the  want  of  definite 
occupation,  which  is  almost  a  necessary  to 
us  aU,  when  sunshine  (that  best  of  occupa- 
tions) fails.  He  visited  the  sights  most  dil- 
igently. Little  Rosa  of  the  dark  eyes  was 
his  companion  in  his  walks;  with  her  he 
went  to  see  Zucchi  in  his  lodging  in  Soho. 
There  were  some  sights  as  well  unseen. 
Little  Rosa  shuddered  every  time  she  pass- 
ed the  blackened  heads  over  Temple  Bar. 
One  day  they  met  two  carts  with  seven 
men  going  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Miss  Angel  was  never  in  her  life  more 
grateful  to  any  body  than  to  De  Horn  one 
day  when  he  gave  an  order  for  some  designs 
for  her  father  to  make. 

De  Horn  came  more  and  more  constantly, 
but  often  as  he  came,  he  was  never  entire- 
ly at  his  ease.  He  would  stand,  or  sit,  or 
talk,  apparently  without  effort,  but  nothing 
seemed  spontaneous.  Ho  never  appeared 
quite  to  belong  to  the  society  in  which  he 
was,  or  even  to  care  to  do  so.  He  used  to 
have  strange  fits  of  abstraction,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  what 
was  going  on.  One  day,  instead  of  walking 
"P  stairs  into  Angelica's  studio,  he  wandered 


down  into  the  kitchens  below,  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  the  man  and  the  cook.  On 
another  occasion  he  clambered  up  to  the 
hanging  board  of  his  own  coach.  He  was 
very  kind  but  capricious  to  his  servants  and 
dependents.  He  had  come  from  Venice  by 
way  of  Vienna  and  Paris^  and  was  now  es- 
tablished in  rooms  in  St.  James's.  He  did 
not  entertain,  but  his  splendid  equipage  and 
liveries  gave  him  notoriety,  and  his  good 
looks  and  elaborate  courtesy  made  him  pop- 
ular, especially  with  women;  men  were  a 
little  shy  of  him.  He  had  fought  a  duel  or 
two;  he  played  cards,  as  every  body  else 
did;  he  never  drank  any  wine.  His  riding 
was  unrivaled,  and  it  was  really  a  fine  sight 
to  see  him  mounted  on  one  of  Lord  W.'s 
spirited  chargers,  and  galloping  round  and 
round  the  stable -yard.  His  dancing  was 
also  said  to  be  unequaled.  He  had  already 
engaged  Miss  Angel  for  a  couple  of  sets  at 
Lady  W.'s  great  ball,  to  which  every  one 
was  looking  forward. 

De  Honi  was  a  tall  and  distinguished- 
looking  man,  with  a  thoughtful  counte- 
nance. His  keen  eyes  seemed  to  read  the 
unspoken  minds  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  It  was  true  that  he  knew 
something  of  the  world;  he  could  road  men 
and  women  to  a  certain  point,  measure  their 
short-comings  and  their  vanities  with  a  cu- 
rious quickness  of  apprehension,  but  that 
was  alL  There  is  a  fkr  wider  science  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  which  scarcely  the  first  les- 
sons had  reached  him.  To  understand  peo- 
ple's good  and  generous  qualities,  to  know 
their  best  and  highest  nature,  we  must  be 
in  some  measure  tuned  to  meet  them. 

De  Horn,  full  of  his  own  plans  and  selfish 
interests,  was  incapable  of  understanding 
the  noble  and  generous  emotions  of  others. 
He  had  found  out  Lady  W. ;  he  had  discov- 
ered Angelica's  vanity,  her  vague  romance 
and  want  of  judgment;  he  was  aware  of 
Lady  Diana's  temper  and  morbid  suspicious; 
but  in  each  one  of  these  women  a  counter- 
balancing strength  of  good  purpose  existed 
which  he  counted  as  nothing,  but  which 
was  in  truth  the  secret  key  to  their  natures. 
He  did  not  realize  the  true-hearted  percep- 
tions of  Diana,  the  sudden,  impulsive,  blind 
sinceritv  of  nature  in  our  Kanffman. 

Nobody  knew  very  much  about  De  Horn, 
although  e^ery  body  was  talking  about  him. 
Angelica  used  to  meet  him  constantly.  She 
was  always  glad  to  see  him  in  the  room 
when  she  entered.  Dr.  Bumey  was  giving 
his  musical  parties  at  that  time.  Angelica 
used  to  go  there,  and  De  Horn  rarely  missed 
one,  although  he  seemed  not  to  care  for  lit- 
erary society  as  a  rule,  and  used  to  look 
with  an  odd  expression  at  the  tea-table  and 
the  six- weeks-old  dish  of  baked  pears  which 
the  company  systematically  rejected.  The 
I>ears  might  be  indifferent,  but  the  company 
was  of  the  best ;  and  Dr.  Bumey,  with  his 
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Bword  and  court  diess,  would  oome  in  from 
the  Dnke  of  Cmnberland'Sy  bringing  a  flavor 
of  highest  social  refinement. 

De  Horn  sometimes  spoke  of  life  in  Swe- 
den, of  his  home  near  Stockholm,  and  of  the 
parties  there,  with  a  certain  well-bred  re- 
serve. Angelica  was  much  interested  by 
the  few  words  he  let  drop  one  day  concern- 
ing his  picture-galleries. 

^<Had  he  pictures?  What  pictures T 
asked  Angelica. 

*^  I  trust  before  long  that  I  may  bo  able 
to  answer  your  question  by  pointing  to  some 
now  in  your  studio,  madam,''  he  said,  with 
the  slow  foreign  accent.  ^*  What  charm  can 
those  of  the  old  men  have  for  us  compared 
to  that  which  your  work  must  ever  exer- 
cise f 

This  WM  the  style  of  conversation  that 
Angelica  did  not  object  to,  though  conunon- 
sense  made  her  reply.  **  I  can  imagine  that 
a  friend's  work  may  have  its  own  interest ; 
but  the  old  men,  as  you  call  them.  Count," 
said  Miss  Angel,  coquettishly,  *^.have  their 
own  wonderful  gifts,  which  we  can  not 
hope  to  follow  or  repeat.  What  pictures 
have  yon  f    Are  they  of  the  Italian  school  f " 

''Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Count,  absently. 
<<  Your  Hobbema  i)alnted  a  very  fine  portrait 
of  my  father — ^ 

Angelica  looked  puzzled.  The  Count  sud- 
denly began  to  laugh,  and  said,  "  Forgive 
my  distractions,  madam,  since  you  are  the 
cause  of  them.  What  were  we  talking 
about  f " 

^^We  are  talking  about  Dr.  Johnson, 
Count,"  said  one  of  the  Misses  Bumey,  who 
did  not  wish  Angelica  to  monopolise  their 
lion.  ''He  is  expected  here  presently.  Have 
you  ever  met  him  f " 

"An  old  man — something  like  this,"  said 
the  Count,  taking  a  few  steps  and  changing 
his  face.  It  was  a  curiously  effective  piece 
of  mimicry,  and  the  result  was  so  striking 
that  every  body  exclaimed^  and  began  to  en- 
treat De  Horn  to  perform  some  other  char- 
acters. Angelica  was  scarcely  pleased  when 
he  suddenly  looked  at  his  watch  and  darted 
across  the  room  in  imitation  of  Iiord  W.'s 
peculiar  manner. 

"No,  no,  not  Lord  W.  is  the  kindest 
man,  the  best  of  creatures,"  she  cried.  "  I 
can  not  bear  to  see  him  imitated." 

"  And  yet  yon  yourself  have  painted  his 
y  portrait,"  said  De  Horn,  reproachfully,  im- 
mediately returning  to  her  side.  His  looks 
seemed  to  say,  "  I  only  did  it  to  please  you. 
I  hate  the  whole  thing."  In  vain  they  all 
begged  for  further  specimens  of  his  pow^r. 
He  took  leave  at  the  first  pause  in  the  con- 
versation. Miss  Bumey  came  and  sat  down 
in  the  place  he  had  left  vacant.  "  What  an 
actor  that  man  is !"  the  little  lady  said ; . "  I 
wonder  whether  good  Judges  would  agree 
with  me.  And  yet,  oddly  enough,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  not 


acting  to-night  when  he  performed  those 
characters." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Angelica.  "  He  is  a  very  kind  friend  and 
an  excellent  critic." 

The  Swede's  criticisms  were  very  consol- 
ing to  the  poor  little  artist,  shivering  from 
Antonio's  last  sermon.  He  praised  Angeli- 
ca because  it  suited  him  to  do  so,  and  when 
he  stood  absorbed  before  her  easel  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Good  Heavens,  what  genius !"  he 
scarcely  looked  at  the  picture,  but  at  the 
blushing  artist. 

"  There  is  a  man  of  worth,"  old,  John  Jo- 
seph would  cry,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  My 
Angel,  has  he  given  you  an  order  t  Have 
you  asked  him  the  full  price  f  Hemember 
to  ask  a  good  price  from  those  who  can  pay, 
to  whom  gold  is  nothing." 

"  I  can  not  agree  with  ydn  there,"  Anto- 
nio would  say.  "  A  picture  is  worth  its  own 
value.  I  can  not  endure  that  your  daugh- 
ter should  sell  her  dignity  with  her  work, 
and  change  her  price  according  to  the  bid- 
der." 

Old  John  Joseph  was  getting  very  impa- 
tient of  Antonio's  expostulations. 

"  Ch6,  oh4,  ch6 !"  ho  said,  angrily ;  "  keep 
thy  hand  in  thy  empty  pocket  if  it  pleases 
thee,  Antonio.  Thou  comest  with  thy  croak, 
croak,  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  Go,  my  An- 
gel; trouble  not  thyself.  She  looks  quite 
pale  and  worn,  and  it  is  all  thy  doing,  An- 
tonio ;  thou  art  robbing  her  of  her  beauty 
and  freshness." 

And,  sure  enough,  Angel  suddenly  began 
to  cry. 

"  Yes,"  she  said, "  yon  wound  me,  you  pain 
me;  you  say  we  are  bad  people,  that  my 
work  is  worthless,  that  L  make  money  by 
/alse  pretense,  by  defrauding  other  people 
— ^you,  Antonio,  to  whom  we  have  iilways 
tried  to  show  kindness  and  affection.  Why 
do  you  do  itf  Why  do  you  mistrust  old 
friends,  and  give  us  nothing  but  pain  by 
your  coming  f " 

Her  irritation  was  caused,  had  Antonio 
but  known  it,  by  very  different  things ;  but, 
as  people  do,  she  vented  it  upon  Antonio,  pa- 
tient and  silent  enough  now,  and  cut  to  the 
heart  by  her  fierce  attack.  If  he  had  but 
known  it,  never  did  she  feel  more  trust  in 
him,  never  more  secret  longing  for  his  help 
and  wish  for  his  approval,  than  as  she  stood 
there,  reproachful,  with  angry  looks  and 
white  quivering  lips.  De  Horn's  attentions 
had  brought  back  the  impression  of  Mr. 
Reynolds's  cruel  behavior.  She  was  to 
meet  him  also  that  evening  at  Lady  W.'s 
ball.  Her  heart  was  heavy  with  irritated 
foreboding.  She  childishly  poured  the  sup- 
pressed annoyance  of  the  moment  upon  poor 
Antonio.  The  mood  had  been  gathering; 
the  storm  now  broke. 

"Is  this  the  way  you  venture  to  speak  to 
me  f"  cried  Antonio^  also  in  the  wrong,  f»^ 
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angry.  **  You  two,  who  owe  me  a  thousand 
benefits !  Not  of  money,  perhaps — ^that  has 
not  been  mine  to  give — ^bnt  is  care  noth- 
ing f  Are  anxious  thought  and  fatigue  and 
weariness  in  your  service  nothing  f  And 
now  you,  John  Joseph,  reproach  me  with 
my  empty  pocket,  and  forget  all.  Yon,  An- 
gelica, say  that  all  my  long  fidelity  and 
truth-speaking  have  given  you  nothing  but 
pain.  You  shall  be  spared  that  pain  in  fu- 
ture. I  leave  you  to  your  own  infatuated 
vanity,  to  your  worldly  associates.  Do  you 
think  I  am  blind f  Do  you  think  I  do  not. 
see  what  i9  passing  before  my  eyes,  the  baits 
thrown  out  to  riches,  to  rank,  to  aU  un- 
worthy objects  f  I  don't  know  how  much 
I  have  loved  you,  Angelica.  Henceforth  I 
leave  you,  and  shall  turn  my  thoughts  away 
from  your  life  and  your  interests.  If  you 
are  sorry  some  day,  that  old  fox,  John  Jo- 
seph, can  come  and  tell  me  so." 

And  exit  Antonio,  banging  the  door. 

''Oh,  father!"  cried  Angel,  falling  back 
into  a  chair,  and  covering  her  eyes. 

"  Teh,  tch !"  said  old  John  Joseph  ;  "  it  is 
nothing,  nothing,  I  tell  you.  He  is  insup- 
portable with  his  Jealousy.  He  will  come 
back  soon  enough,  on  all  fours,  to  ask  our 
pardon.  Insolent  calumniator.  Old  fox  t — 
did  you  hear,  Angel,  what  he  called  me  1" 

This  happened  on  the  very  afternoon  of 
the  day  when  Lady  W.'s  great  ball  was  to 
be  given.  Angel,  who  had  been  looking 
forward  to  it  with  childish  eagerness,  now 
suddenly  seemed  to  turn  indifferent — to 
hate  the  very  notion  of  dancing  with  a  heavy 
heart  When  the  moment  came  to  get  ready 
she  reluctantly  followed  little  Rosa,  who 
had  run  in  to  remind  her  that  it  was  time. 
The  scene  with  Zucchi  had  troubled  Angel- 
ica greatly.  She  felt  that  he  had  been  in 
earnest,  and  that  he  was  really  gone,  what- 
ever her  father  might  say. 

"  Cousin  Angel,  are  you  not  longing  to  look 
at  your  dress f  said  little  Rosa.  ''Uncle 
and  I  have  put  it  out  upon  the  bed  for  you 
for  a  surprise.  Come,  come ;"  and  she  took 
one  of  the  listless  hands  and  tried  to  drag 
her  up  from  her  seat. 

It  was  even  a  greater  event  to  little  Rosa 
that  Angelica  should  go  to  this  great  ball 
than  to  Angelica  herself.  "Will  there  be 
any  body  so  grand  as  you  V  said  the  little 
thing,  looking  delightedly  at  the  dress  that 
was  spread  out  upon  the  bed. 

Angelica's  bedroom  was  a  great  dark 
room,  with  a  red  paper,  and  one  or  two  dark 
old-fashioned  pieces  of  furniture  which  had 
been  left  by  the  last  inhabitant,  a  melan- 
choly old  bachelor  who  had  died  there.  One 
door  opened  into  the  studio,  through  which 
little  Rosa  now  came  again,  carefuUy  carry- 
ing the  tall  lamp  which  the  woman-servant 
had  Just  brought  up.  Upon  the  bed  lay  the 
beautiful  white  brocade  ready  to  put  on, 

'  '^V  white  satin  shoes  pointing  their  toes, 


and  the  fan  already  prepared  to  flaunt.  An- 
gelica had  painted  it  herself  with  her  favor- 
ite theme  of  shepherds  and  pipes  and  mauso- 
leums. How  Miss  Angel  had  enjoyed  making 
her  preparations,  and  now — 

"  You  are  not  looking,"  said  the  little  girl. 
To  please  her,  the  young  painter  bent  over 
the  dress.  A  tear  fell  on  the  sleeve  of  the 
silver  brocade,  making  a  little  stain. 

"Oh,  cousin  I"  said  little  Rosa,  horror- 
stricken. 

"  A  brocade  trimmed  with  pearls  and  tears, 
child — that  is  a  nbw  fashion,"  said  Angel- 
ica, smiling  sadly ;  and  then  she  sat  down 
listiessly  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  She  was 
a  little  stunned  somehow,  and  scarcely  could 
have  told  you  what  had  happened  or  why 
her  tears  were  falling.  After  a  few  minutes 
she  roused  herself,  and  began  to  get  ready, 
with  the  help  of  her  kind  little  tire-woman. 
She  felt  so  strangely ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  had  received  a  dull  blow,  and  the  effects 
were  still  upon  her.  Listless,  ashamed,  pro- 
voked. Indignant,  she  had  never  looked  less 
handsome  than  to-night.  She  talked  on  to 
little  tiptoe  Rosa ;  she  patiently  turned  and 
twirled  before  old  John  Joseph's  admiring 
eyes ;  he  held  the  Roman  lamp  on  high  to 
see  her  more  plainly.  Her  dress  of  white 
brocade  was  a  present  from  Lord  Essex,  who 
had  brought  the  stuff  with  such  evident 
pleasure  and  kindness  that  Angelica  had 
not  known  how  to  refuse  the  gift,  and  she 
had  had  it  made  up  for  the  great  occasion. 

It  would  have  been  more  becoming  to  her 
than  the  celebrated  rose-bud  dress,  had  she 
been  in  equal  spirits.  White  is  the  natural 
color  for  all  young  women,  that  in  which 
they  look  their  best,  but  Angelica's  best  to- 
night was  a  sad  and  absent  best. 

Lady  Diana  had  good-naturedly  sent  her 
own  carriage  and  man-servant  to  fetch  her 
friend  and  the  brocade. 

"  Heaven  bless  thee,  my  child  P'  said  John 
Joseph,  with  great  solemnity,  when  the  car- 
riage was  announced.  "  Be  good  and  hap- 
py, and  continue  to  recompense  your  old  fa- 
ther for  all  his  long  sacrifices.  They  seem 
to  him  as  nothing  when  you  are  honored  and 
esteemed  according  to  your  merit."  And 
then  she  drove  off  in  the  dark,  and  a  page 
was  turned  over  forever  in  her  life. . 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

"musicians  WATTING — ^ENTKB  SERVANTS." 

Ladt  W.  had  not  spared  thought  luid  trou- 
ble to  make  her  ball  go  off  with  all  brillian- 
cy of  wax  and  fire,  of  minuet  and  country- 
dance,  of  beauty  dressed  to  best  advantage, 
and  music  playing  in  time  to  dignified 
graces;  servants  without  number  were 
standing  about  the  doors  displa3ring  their 
masters'  gold-braided,  ambitious,  and  bright- 
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colored  liveries.  De  Horn's  green  lackeys 
were  conspicuous  among  them ;  they  carried 
wands  in  their  hands,  and  wore  huge  nose- 
gays. The  park  was  lighted  by  torches, 
lamps  were  hanging  along  the  avenues  that 
led  to  the  house.  A  crowd  stood  outside 
the  iron  gates,  cheering  occasionally  as  the 
long  names  and  the  splendors  and  persons 
belonging  to  each  came  driving  up.  I  think 
people  were  less  bUu^  then  than  they  are 
now,  and  thought  more  seriously  upon  cer- 
tain subjects.  Dancing,  for  instance,  and 
powdering  and  postures  took  up  a  great  deal 
of  time ;  so  did  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence— of  all  of  which  exercises  our  own 
generation  seems  somewhat  impatient,  as  it 
hurries  on  its  way,  curtailing  with  small 
ceremony. 

Miss  Angel  started  in  her  grand  equipage 
to  take  her  part  in  all  the  state  ceremonies, 
and  her  father  put  on  his  old  cloak  and  pre- 
pared to  foUow  into  the  crowd,  to  have  the 
glory  of  seeing  his  child  pass  into  the  para- 
dise of  lords.  The  Prince^  of  Brunswick 
was  to  be  there  and  other  great  personages. 
Little  Rosa  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
go  too  that,  as  it  was  a  fine  November  night, 
:ihining  with  many  starB,^and  crossed  by  no 
chiU  winds,  the  old  man  consented  to  it, 
and  the  little  girl  started,  clinging  to  his 
hand,  and  dancing  with  delight  along  the 
pavement.  I  suppose  to  one  or  two  people 
present  or  in  the  crowd  within  or  without 
every  ball  is  delightful;  certainly  little 
£osa  in  her  outer  darkness  was  as  happy 
as  any  of  the  splendid  and  lighted-up  ladies 
within — far  happier  than  Angel  herself,  who 
had  come  in  a  strange  and  depressed  state 
of  mind. 

By  degrees  (it  often  happens  after  depres- 
sion), her  spirits  rose  wildly.  If  a  new  gown, 
plenty  of  music,  smooth  polished  floors,  ad- 
miration, and  half  a  dozen  persons  at  her 
elbow  could  make  her  happy,  these  elements 
were  not  wanting.  Antonio  was  gone,  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  left  her,  but  all  these  vanities 
remained.  People  talk  of  fleeting  worldli- 
ness ;  it  seemed  to  be  the  one  thing  that  she 
could  count  upon.  Friendship  left  her  in  a 
fury ;  love  made  a  speech,  and  walked  out 
of  the  room ;  but  here  were  faithful  frivolity 
and  vanities  unchanging;  here  were  part- 
ners and  compliments;  here  was  De  Horn 
unremitting  in  courteous  attention.  Since 
other  things  were  not  for  her,  she  would 
take  what  she  could  hold.  Was  Frivolity 
a  divine  goddess,  after  all  t  was  this  to  be 
the  experience  of  her  life— to  find  divinity 
in  end  thing  after  another?  At  times  dur- 
ing that  eventful  evening  Miss  Angel's 
laughter  and  spirits  were  almost  wild,  but 
at  others  she  drooped.  There  was  anxiety 
in  the  air ;  the  secret  feelings  of  the  last  few 
months  seemed  mingling  with  the  scene  be- 
fore her.  Almost  the  first  person  she  saw 
as  she  came  into  the  room  was  Mr.  Reynolds, 


talking  to  one  of  the  beautiful  Ladies  Wal- 
degrave.  He  came  up  to  her,  held  out  his 
hand  with  a  gentle  deprecating  look.  She 
hardly  knew  how  to  respond ;  there  was  a 
dazzle  of  lights  before  her  eyes,  of  music  in 
her  ears.  She  turned  away  quickly,  and 
just  realized  the  fact  that  Lady  Diana,  who 
was  in  crimson,  and  looking  greatly  bored, 
was  beckoning  to  her  to  come  and  stand  by 
her  side. 

From  their  comer  the  two  ladies  could 
see  into  the  great  dining-room ;  it  had  been 
decorated  and  turned  into  a  dancing  hall. 
An  arch  had  been  opened  into  the  little  oc- 
tagon room.  Miss  Angel's  late  retreat. 

Her  bedroom  had  been  transformed  into 
a  retiring  boudoir,  with  lamps  and  low  di- 
vans ;  almost  all  the  windows  were  unshut- 
tered, and  the  lights  on  the  terrace  without, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  by-standers,  seemed  to 
make  a  fiery  circle  and  outer  incantation  to 
the  glittering  magic  within.  There  is  a  pic- 
ture by  Stothard  of  a  court  ball  in  those 
days,  delicately  and  charmingly  indicated. 
There  is  a  sweeping  and  measured  calm  in 
all  the  brilliancy,  a  high-bred  grace  and 
composure.  Lady  W.'s  ball  was  remarkable 
for  this  mixture  of  brightness  and  grave  re- 
straining sense  of  high  dignity  present. 

The  country-dances  were  performed  with 
great  spirit.  Angelica  danced  twice  with 
M.  De  Horn,  who  came  and  reminded  her 
that  she  was  promised  as  she  stood  by  Lady 
Di.  De  Horn's  dancing  was  celebrated  for 
its  excellence.  He  was  stately,  composed, 
graceful,  moving  his  long  limbs  with  a  sort 
of  careless  eassi.  When  dancing,  he  seemed 
quite  diffierent  from  the  somewhat  conscious 
person  he  appeared  under  ordinary  circum-' 
stances.  His  ear  for  music  must  have  been 
remarkable;  and  the  whole  glittering  set 
of  country-dancers  seemed  to  be  inspirited 
and  kept  to  the  measure  by  this  one  man's 
performance.  They  swayed  and  bowed  and 
stamped  their  high  heels ;  the  swords  swung, 
the  gentlemen's  gold  embroideries,  which 
they  shared  with  their  lackeys,  twinkled ; 
the  stately  lady  figures  rose  and  sank,  and 
pointed  their  satin  toes.  De  Horn  among 
them  all,  in  his  black  and  silver,  seemed  to 
beat  his  own  time  and  to  keep  the  music  it- 
self in  measure.  Angelica  made  no  secret 
of  her  pleasure  in  his  performance.  When 
excellence  reaches  a  certain  point,  even 
dancing  becomes  a  fine  art,  and  ceases  to  be 
a  personal  display  to  real  artistic  natures. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  been  a  small  fine 
art,  but  it  was  til  in  alt  for  the  moment ; 
and  when  De  Horn's  glance  sought  Angeli- 
ca's after  one  of  their  complicated  evolu- 
tions, she  gave  a  bright  and  unqualified  look 
of  approved  and  interest. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  still  standing  not  far 
off,  and  he  saw  her  glance,  and  then  he  look- 
ed down  at  his  shoe  buckles,  feeling  as  if  he 
had  no  right  to  watch  Angelica's  expres- 
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sions  or  movements  any  more.  That  look 
seemed  to  tell  him  he  had  been  right ;  to 
absolve  his  conscience.  Bhe  was  a  ghost  to 
him — that  beantifol  living  woman,  with 
the  light  of  yonth  in  her  eyes,  of  interest 
and  fine  intelligence.  When  the  dance  was 
over,  De  Horn  conducted  her  back  to  her 
place  by  Lady  Di.  He  remained  by  her 
side,  not  talking  exactly,  for  ho  was  a  per- 
Bonnage  muetf  and  depended  more  npon  his 
legs  than  his  wits  for  the  favor  he  received 
from  the  world.  He  stodd  keeping  guard 
over  Angelica's  talk  with  every  body  else, 
and  putting  in  a  word  every  now  and  then 
more  or  less  to  the  purpose. 

'*  What  a  stupid  man  De  Horn  is  V*  said 
Lady  Di  once,  when  he  had  moved  away, 
called  off  by  some  acquaintance. 

**  Do  yon  think  so  1"  said  the  Kauffiouin. 
'^I  think  the  man  is  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  a  human  being."  She  spoke  light- 
ly, but  she  felt  any  thing  but  gay  and  un- 
concerned. 

Was  it  magnetism  and  force  of  will  by 
which  De  Horn  made  his  way  t  It  was  some 
curious  power  he  had  of  making  others  half 
interested,  half  afraid.  Angelica  dimly  felt 
that  she  was  in  danger.  He  still  seemed 
with  her,  even  when  she  was  talking  to  oth- 
ers. Goethe  tells  Eckermann  about  attract- 
ive and  repulsive  powers  belonging  to  hu- 
man beings  as  they  walk  in  mysteries.  It 
must  have  been  some  magnetic  powers  in 
De  Horn  which  imposed  upon  so  many. 

As  the  handsome  couple  stood  side  by  side 
they  commanded  a  view  of  the  brilliant  com- 
pany in  the  blazing  hall  and  on  the  stair- 
case drawn  up  to  receive  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  arrived  in  state.  The  heads  bend 
in  long  line,  the  courtesies  vie  in  depth  and 
sweep :  the  procession  sweeps  on,  the  buzz 
of  voices  rises  afresh. 

Two  people  begin  talking  in  the  crowd  of 
the  Daily  Courant^  a  newspaper  which  has 
Just  come  out. 

"  Its  news  is  not  of  the  latest,"  says  one 
of  tho  speakers,  turning  to  De  Horn;  'Ut 
announces  Count  de  Horn's  expected  arriv- 
al in  London  vid  Paris  and  Dover.  It  is 
three  months  after  date  in  its  intelligence." 

^'Is  he  coming  f"  said  De  Horn,  with  a 
start. 

**  He — who  t"  said  the  other,  and  De  Horn 
seemed  suddenly  to  remember  to  burst  out 
laughing. 

Aiigelica,  preoccupied  as  shQ  was,  could 
not  help  wondering  at  the  agitation  tliis  lit- 
tle incident  seemed  to  produce  in  her  part- 
ner. He  presently  asked  her  if  she  did  not 
feel  the  heat.  Would  she  not  come  nearer 
an  open  window  f 

"  Are  you  ill  T  Pray  do  not  think  of  me," 
she  said,  for  she  saw  that  he  was  deadly 
pale.  But  he  would  not  leave  her.  He 
seemed  to  detain  her,  by  more  force  of  will 


to  keep  her  apart  frx>m  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

He  began  talking  as  he  had  never  done 
before.  *'Ahl  that  you*  were  in  my  own 
rank  of  life!"  he  said  once.  ''But  what 
matters  rank  or  difficulty  where  there  is  wit 
and  courage  and  true  lovef" 

She  becjune  more  and  more  uneasy  as  his 
manner  grew  more  free.  He  followed  her 
every  where,  from  room  to  room,  into  the 
supper-room  at  last,  where  he  handed  some 
refreshment  she  had  asked  for  across  a  ta- 
ble, saying,  ''Let  me  serve  yon^  madam. 
Ton  are  fortunate  people  here  in  tiiis  conn- 
try,  where  you  have  no  vexing  restrictions, 
as  with  us.  Before  I  leffc  Sweden  a  friend 
of  mine  was  brought  before  the  magistrates 
for  having  taken  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  her 
box  at  the  play.  She  was  condemned  to  a 
week's  imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine." 

"Is  it  possible f"  cried  AngeUca.  "I 
should  be  sorry  to  pay  ench  a  price  for  a  cup 
of  chocolate !"  (Alas!  poor  woman,  she  had 
to  pay  a  heavier  price  than  this  for  that 
which  Count  de  Horn  was  now  handing  to 
her.) 

"  Our  sumptuary  laws  are  of  extraordina- 
ry severity,"  criedthe  Count.  "I  myself 
have,  I  fear — "  He  broke  off  abruptly. 
"  Will  you  come  back  to  the  dancing-room  f 
he  said,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  one  of 
those  strange,  uncertain  glances. 

As  De  Horn's  agit>ation  grew,  Angelica 
felt  her  own  insensibly  increase.  She  be- 
came more  and  more  afraid,  and  once  when 
he  had  been  called  away  by  one  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Brunswick's  attendant  pages,  she 
precipitately  engaged  herself  to  Lord  W., 
who  happened  to  be  standing  near. 

But  fate  seemed  to  interfere.  Lady  W. 
came  up  with  a  "No,  W.,  yon  must  not  dance 
with  Kauffinan.  I  know  how  much  yoa 
would  like  to  do  so,  but  there  is  the  Prin- 
cess of  Brunswick  waiting  to  be  taken  in  to 
supper.  Here  is  Count  de  Horn,  who  wiU, 
I  am  sure,  snpply  your  place." 

She  was  gone,  and  once  more  Angelica 
found  her  fingers  in  the  grasp  of  the  very 
hand  she  was  trying  to  avoid.  His  fingers 
held  hers  so  strangely,  closing  with  a  fiim 
light  pressure,  that  she  seemed  unable  to 
resist.  "Here  is  a  seat  by  the  window,'* 
she  said,  trying  to  avoid  him,  and  with  a 
sort  of  smile  she  withdrew  her  hand  in  an 
unconcerned  way,  talking  of  something  else 
all  the  while.  But  again  she  happened  to 
meet  the  look  of  his  strange  penetrating 
eyes  as  she  glanced  up.  It  seemed  to  her 
as  if  his  glance  held  her  as  firmly  a*s  hie 
closing  fingers. 

Old  John  Joseph  was  in  the  crowd  out- 
side, and  had  managed  to  creep  with  little 
Rosa  through  the  barriers.  They  reached 
a  window  at  last  from  whence  they  could 
see  into  the  ball-room.  As  they  stood  on 
the  terrace  of  the  garden,  they  saw,  to  their 
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delight,  Angelica  go  by  in  her  brilliance,  es- 
corted by  this  magnificent  squire. 

**  How  white  she  looks,  nncle!"  said  little 
Bosa.     *'  Is  she  frightened,  all  alone  f " 

"  She  is  not  all  sdone;  that  great  signor  is 
talking  to  her,''  said  John  Joseph.  "  Praised 
be  Heaven  that  I  see  my  child  honored  as 
she  deserves;  all  are  acknowledging  her 
rights.  See,  Hosa,.  they  are  looking  for  her ; 
she  receives  a  message ;  she  is  led  across. 
Rosa,  it  is  one  of  the  Princess's  pages  who 
has  been  sent  for  her,"  cried  old  John  Jo- 
seph, creeping  up  closer  and  closer  to  the 
window,  and  trampling  the  flower  bed,  to 
behold  the  apotheosis  of  his  Angel  as  she  is 
conducted  to  the  great  chair  where  the  Prin- 
cess \s  sitting  in  state. 

'^People  are  coming  this  way.  Come 
quick,"  whispers  little  Bosa,  pulling  at  his 
coat  tails.  They  are  a  timid  pair,  and  the 
burst  of  voices  frightens  them,  and  the  two 
creep  off  carefully  and  unperoeived,  slide 
along  the  rails,  and  come  out  away  into  the 
street. 

They  find  their  way  home,  through  dark 
moon-lit  streets,  to  the  house  where  the  tired 
servants  are  sleeping. 

Soon  little  Bosa,  too,  is  dreaming  of  moon- 
light and  of  music. 

Old  John  Joseph  lights  his  pipe,  and  sits 
down  contentedly  In  the  great  chair  in  the 
parlor,  waiting  until  Angel  should  return. 
He  opens  the  window  to  hear  her  first  sum- 
mons. Long,  warm,  dark  hours  pass,  and 
he  nods  sleepily  in  his  place,  all  wrapped 
in  his  cloak.  The  open  window  lets  in  the 
first  light  of  dawn ;  the  birds  begin  to  chirp 
crisply  in  the  chill  serenity. 

The  dawning  light  shines  upon  the  ball 
and  upon  the  dancers,  still  untiringly  pur- 
suing their  mazes.  It  shines  upon  a  wom- 
an who  has  come  out  from  the  hot  glaring 
room,  with  its  straining  music  and  oppress- 
ive scent  of  burning  wax,  into  the  dim  gray 
garden,  where  the  trees  Just  rustle  in  the 
dawn,  and  the  sparrows  |u»  whistling  their 
early  chorus  with  fresh  precision. 

iJl  that  night  Angelica  had  felt  unnat- 
urally wound  up,  excited,  agitated.  This 
dim  cool  light  seemed  to  call  her  back  to 
rest,  to  tranquil  mind,  to  reality  of  heart 
and  feeling.  Her  dress  gleamed  white  among 
shadows.  Some  silver  cloud  was  drifting 
overhead. 

Some  one  saw  her  go  from  the  room,  and 
came  pursuing  her  steps.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  avoid  De  Horn,  who  now  followed 
her  along  the  twilight  path.  "Why  do  yon 
comef  she  cried,  exasperated.  ''Do  not 
you  see  that  I  would  avoid  yon  f ' 

"  Why  do  I  come  f "  said  De  Horn.  "  Mad- 
am, I  have  much  to  say  to  you.  My  happi- 
ness, my  liberty,  my  life,  are  in  your  hands. 
I  have  had  news  to-night,  news  that  over- 
whelms me.     I  am  in  dire  disgrace.     My 


estates  and  my  life  may  be  forfeit.    You 
alone  can  save  me,  save  me  from  despair." 

Angelica  turned  her  wondering  looks.  She 
saw  he  was  in  earnest ;  he  looked  ghastly. 

"  The  Queen  would  listen  to  you,"  he  cried. 
"  Did  you  not  see  the  Princess  smile  as  she 
gave  you  her  Mijesty's  message  and  sum- 
mons to  Windsor?  Your  influence  would 
save  me,"  he  repeated. 

"Indeed,  I  will  do  any  thing,"  faltered 
Angelica,  greatly  moved*  "  But  you  over- 
rate ;  you  entirely  mistake." 

"I  do  not  overrate  any  thing,"  he  said, 
approaching  his  anxious  face  to  hers;  and 
through  the  dim  twilight  his  great  black 
eyes  gleamed,  and  as  the  light  increased  she 
saw  more  plainly  the  lines  of  care  and  al- 
most tenor  in  his  face.  Then,  before  she 
could  prevent  him,  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  caught  hold  of  her  skirts  with  .his  two 
hands  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  have  influence  upon  all  whom  you 
approach.  You  could  obtain  grace  for  your 
husband,"  he  cried,  "if  not  for  me.  Oh, 
Angel,  be  that  which  you  are,  a  generous 
and  noble-hearted  womahl  Give  me  my 
life.  I  love  you  to  distraction ;  you  see  it, 
you  know  it.  If  you  have  one  womanly 
feeling,  one  pitiful  thought  for  a  wretch 
in  torment,  you  could  save  me,  you  alone." 
And  he  struck  his  breast,  with  one  hand 
stUl  holding  to  her  dress. 

"  Oh !  no,  no,"  said  Angel,  doubting,  not 
knowing  how  to  answer,  how  to  escape. 

He  went  on  passionately  entreating,  warm- 
ing as  he  continued,  and  she,  bewUdlered, 
excited,  let  him  go  on — ^listened  with  rising 
agitation,  melted  as  she  listened,  grew  in- 
terested against  her  own  conviction,  and 
suddenly  the  spell  of- the  moment,  the  pas- 
sionate petition,  her  own  yielding  nature, 
all  overcame  her.  Some  wave  seemed  to 
flow  over  her  head,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  it  was  no  new  thing,  but  as  if  that  voice 
had  been  pleading  and  pleading  from  the 
very  beginning  of  life,  as  if  all  her  coldness 
and 'in^fference  were  cruelty  and  selfish- 
ness, and  {M  if  some  conviction  had  come  to 
her  that  ho  must  be  saved  at  any  price — she 
alone  must  save  him. 

Suddenly,  very  quietly,  she  yielded,  agreed 
to  ev0ry  thing.  She  would  marry  him  if 
he  really  wished  it — ^meet  him  at  the  little 
Catholic  chapel  out  of  Manchester  Square 
as  he  entreated*  He  could  hardly  believe 
her  as  she  spoke.  She  would  keep  the  se- 
cret ;  and  as  she  said  so  he  seized  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  again  and  again. 

If  any  one  were  to  suspect  his  fnarriage — 
such  were  the  laws  of  Sweden,  De  Horn  as- 
sured her— he  would  be  immediately  carried 
off,  imprisoned  perhaps  for  life ;  "  but  you, 
my  treasure,  my  Angel  of  deliverance,  under 
the  shadow  of  your  pure  wings  I  shall  be 
safe."  He  seemed  again  overpowered,  and 
for  a  moment  Angelica  lost  courage. 
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Bnt  she  made  no  opposition  when  De 
Horn  seized  her  hand  and  pnlled  Lady  W.'s 
little  ring  off  her  finger. 

''  I  must  leave  you/'  he  said ;  "  they  are 
coming ;  but  this  is  a  pledge  of  your  truth 
and  goodness.  You  dare  not  fail  me  now." 
Though  his  words  were  harsh,  his  looks  were 
melting ;  they  seemed  to  appeal  to  her  very 
heart.  She  could  not  speak^but  bent  her 
head  in  assent.  When  she  looked  up,  De 
Horn  was  hastily  Q9caping  along  a  shadowy 
path ;  for  one  instant  he  stopped  and  point- 
ed toward  the  house  from  whence  a  whole 
stream  of  dancers  now  issued. 

The  sun  rose  over  the  houses,  a  glittering 
stream  of  gold  fell  upon  Angelica  in  her  sil- 
ver dress.  As  she  turned  to  meet  the  com- 
pany she  seemed  on  fire,  advancing  radiant 
and  excited.    How  much  are  omens  worth  f 

Poor  Angel!  hitherto  people  had  reproach- 
ed her  with  lightness  of  nature.  Hencefor- 
ward the  burden  of  life  lay  heavy  enough  to 
satisfy  her  most  envious  detractors. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

I  MIGHT  FORGET  MY  WEAKER  LOT. 

Angelica  had  little  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter. She  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own 
impressions  to  receive  very  definite  images 
of  the  minds  of  the  people  she  lived  among. 
She  could  scarcely  onderstand  how  events 
appeared  to  them.  For  some  hours  she  lay 
still  upon  her  bed,  living  over  and  over  again 
the  strange  experiences  that  had  come  to 
her.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  alone  were 
concerned  in  all.  Then  at  last  she  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep,  from  which  all  emotion,  all 
fear,  all  regret  had  passed  away.  She  only 
awakened  to  hear  her  father's  voice  softly 
calling  her  from  the  room  outside. 

"  Angelica,  Angelica,  my  child!" 

''Yes,  father,"  answered  Angel,  with  a 
sigh,  awakening. 

The  door  was  locked,  and  she  did  no\  un- 
close it. 

''  I  hoar  that  Zncchl  is  in  town  preparing 
for  a  journey  to  Italy,"  said  old  Kauf&nan 
through  the  chink.  "  WUl  yon  come  with 
me,  Angelica,  and  bid  feirewell  to  that  mis- 
guided young  man  f " 

"  I  am  tired,  father,"  said  Angelica ;  ''  can 
not  he  come  and  see  us  as  usual  t" 

"  I  have  been  at  his  lodgings,"  continued 
old  Kauffinan,  mysteriously.  ''I  can  not 
persuade  him  to  come,  Angelica.  You,  my 
child,  have  more  influence  than  I  over  that 
hog -headed  youth.  Haste!  haste!  dress 
thyself,  and  come  with  thy  old  father.  I 
want  to  hear  of  last  night.  What  did  they 
say  to  theet — ^they  did  not  ask  after  thy 
old  father,  Angelica  t" 

"  I  can  not  go  out ;  I  am  busy  this  morn- 
ing," said  Angel  from  within.    She  had  now 


risen,  and  was  coming  and  going  about  the 
room. 

She  was  determined  not  to  be  absent  that 
morning.  De  Horn  might  come;  a  message 
might  come.  What  was  this  ^trftnge  new 
state  of  mind  in  which  she  did  not  dare  to 
face  her  father  t  She  found  that  she  dread- 
ed meeting  him.  The  thought  of  seeing  An- 
tonio also  frightened  her:  she  felt  as  if  ho 
would  read  her  very  heart  in  one  glance. 

Old  Kauffman  was  surprised  that  his 
daughter  should  venture  to  be  obstinate. 
His  temper  had  been  ruffled  by  Zucchi's  re- 
ception. He  had  already  visited  him  that 
morning.  The  young  man  was  busy  pack- 
ing, winding  up  his  affairs,  seeing  to  many 
details.  Old  Kauffman's  reproachful  recon- 
ciliation rather  bored  him  than  otherwise. 
Zucchi  was  preoccupied,  depressed  by  his 
father's  death,  hurrying  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  Old  Kauffman,  with  his  martyr- 
like airs,  vexed  him.  His  moral  aphorisms 
about  resignation,  his  long  descriptions  of 
his  own  household  prosperity  and  elevation, 
were  not  calculated  to  put  Antonio  into  bet- 
ter spirits.  Old  Kauffinan  perceived  that 
something  was  amiss.  And  so  he  had  de- 
termined that  Angelica  must  come  herself 
to  the  rescue.  But  Angelica  is  also  obsti- 
nate, will  not  open,  and  calls  out  from  time 
to  time,  **  I  am  coming,  father.  Dear  father, 
do  not  knock  so  loud.  Let  me  dress  in 
peace." 

"  Do  I  disturb  your  peace  t  Is  this  the 
way  you  speak  to  your  father  f  '  shouts  the 
old  fellow,  more  and  more  irat«  and  vexed 
by  every  moment's  delay.  "  After  my  years 
of  care,  of  self-denial,  after  the  education  I 
have  bestowed  upon  you,  with  efforts  scarce- 
ly to  be  told,"  he  says,  raising  his  voice,  for 
he  hears  footsteps  approaching,  and  is  glad 
of  an  audience  to  his  wrongs,  ''is  this  the 
way  to  treat  your  father,  whose  long  sacri- 
fices came  to  the  very  notice  of  the  Lord 
Cardinal  t  Ungrateful  child,  where  is  your 
obedience?  Why  do  you  refuse  to  accom- 
pany me  on  this  visit  of  reconciliation  and 
farewell  f ' 

Then  he  looked  round  to  see  who  had 
come  in,  and  what  the  effect  of  his  eloquence 
had  been  upon  the  visitor — was  it  Antonio, 
after  all  f  Antonio  at  that  moment  was  far 
away  in  spirit.  Could  Angelica  have  seen 
his  heart  as  it  was  then,  it  xnight  have  added 
a  pang  to  the  moment.  How  bitterly  did 
he  reproach  himself  afterward  fbr  his  in- 
difference and  failure  at  this  critical  time! 
Some  phase  had  come  over  him.  Weariness 
of  waiting,  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  dreams ;  for  the  first  time  vivid  per- 
sonal preoccupations  had  come  to  separate 
him  from  Angelica's  interests.  It  waa  not 
Antonio  but  De  Horn  who  walked  in  upon 
Kanffman's  recriminations.  He  fonnd  him 
with  his  long  blue  coat  t-ails  flying,  and  his 
nose  against  Angelica's  panel. 
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<<  Ungratefnl  child  F'  the  old  father  shouts 
with  renewed  eloquence.  ''What  anexam- 
pie  for  thy  little  innocent  cousin  Rosa,  my 
dead  brother's  only  daughter — a* legacy  to 
our  tenderness;''  and  then  Angelica  from 
within  hears  a  second,  voice  and  a  change 
of  tone  in  old  John  Joseph.  Her  heart 
beats  faster  than  ever.  It  is  De  Horn  al- 
ready come.  Come— ^for  what  T  Her  trem- 
bling fingers  tangle  the  strings.  She  can 
hardly  fasten  her  dress,  pin  on  the  great 
flapping  cap,  beneath  which  her  eyes  shine 
so  brightly ;  hook  the  band  round  her  waist : 
somehow  or  other  she  is  ready  at  last,  she 
flings  open  her  window  for  a  breath  of  air, 
and  then  with  shaking  hands  unlocks  her 
door  and  comes  forth.  The  studio  is  all 
full  of  sunshine.  It  is  late  in  the  morning 
and  the  sun  is  high. 

Be  Horn  bows  low  as  she  appears.  He  is 
standing  in  the  window  with  her  father. 

Old  Kauffinan  had  been  for  the  last  few 
minutes  escorting  the  Count  from  portfolio 
to  portfolio,  exhibiting  Angelica's  perform- 
ances with  a  running  commentary  of  his 
own,  diving  into  portfolios,  and  all  the 
while  secretly  calculating  the  possible  sum 
to  which  De  Horn  would  go  for  orders. 
"  Here  is  your  Excellency's  own  suggestion, 
Garte  d  fowf^  (so  he  pronounced  it), ''  render- 
ed by  my  naughty  inspired  one.  That  one, 
possessed  with  such  gifts  of  Heaven,  should 
prove  rebellious  to  her  father's  expressed 
desire,  is  indeed  a  lesson  to  all."  Then  see- 
ing Angelica's  worn  looks,  ''Thou  art  pale, 
my  child.  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  thou 
wert  tired  f"  said  old  Kaufi&nan,  with  real 
tenderness,  hurrying^  up  to  her  and  taking 
her  listless  hand. 

'"Tis  nothing,  father,  only  last  night's 
excitement,"  she  answered. 

Then  she  stood  silent.  She  could  not 
look  at  the  Count,  but  turned  her  head 
away. 

He  advanced  slowly,  and  waa  silent  for 
an  instant. 

"I  came,  madam,  according  to  our  ap- 
pointment, to  invite  you  to  visit  Lord  Hen- 
ry's gallery  of  pictures,"  said  De  Horn,  at 
last,  with  a  keen,  expressive  glance,  which 
made  Angelica's  cheeks  blush  crimson. 

"Ah,  now  she  is  looking  better/'  said  old 
Kauflhian,  eagerly.  "  Go,  my  child,  go  with 
his  Excellency.  Why  didst  thou  not  ex- 
plain f  A  walk  will  do  thee  good.  I  will  re- 
turn to  that  ingrate.  Where  is  the  sketch 
for  her  Mijesty's  portrait,  Angelica  t  The 
Count  is  anxious  to.  see  it.  We  think  of 
representing  the  Queen  as  Venus  awaken- 
ing the  sleeping  arts  of  England.  The  idea 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  our  great  Dante  him- 
self." 

Then  he  went  on  talking  of  the  ball,  of 
the  Princess,  of  the  brilliant  scene  of  his 
Angel's  triumph  the  night  before ;  then  he 
said  he  should  delay  no  longer,  but  return 


at  once  to  Zuochi  at  his  lodging.  "It  is 
better  to  forget  the  past ;  Antonio  is  a 
young  man  who  owes  aknost  every  thing  to 
our  protection ;  he  has  proved  himself  an 
ingrate,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  give  him 
up  altogether,"  said  old  Kauffinan.  An- 
gelica did  not  hear  a  word  he  said.  She 
saw  him  put  on  his  cloak,  look  about  in  the 
comer  of  the  room  for  his  stick,  take  his 
three-cornered  hat,  and  go  off,  calling  to 
little  Rosa,  who  was  at  play  down  below. 
Angelica,  in  her  state  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment and  nervousness,  was  terrified  to  be 
alone  with  De  Horn,  and  longed  for  some 
other  explanation,  some  greater  certainty. 
She  tried  to  forget  every  thing  in  the  pres- 
ent. The  present — it  was  this. unknown 
person,  so  familiar  already.  The  present 
— it  was  in  her  own  beating  heart,  in  her 
studio  with  the  pictures  in  every  comer,  the 
dreams,  and  the  aUegories,  and  the  fanciful 
bedizenments  of  the  truth. 

People  are  sometimes  distraught  and  driv- 
en on  by  unaccountable  impiUses.  These 
two  people  seemed  possessed;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  was  real,  what  was  mere 
illusion,  in  their  relation.  "  I  have  brought 
you  back  your  ring,"  said  the  Count,  quicUy. 
"  Come,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  have 
made  adl  arrangements.  Will  you  comef" 
he  repeated,  and  he  took  both  her  hands, 
and  looked  at  her  with  his  deep  eyes. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day  we  first  metf 
De  Horn  continued,  gazing  at  her.  fixedly. 
"Some  strange  presentiment  drew  me  in 
your  steps.  I  followed  you  in  my  gondola ; 
I  watched  you  as  yon  passed  from  picture 
to  picture  in  the  Doge's  palace.  Angelica, 
from  the  first  moment  I  knew  you,  I  had  a 
presentiment  how  it  would  end ;  even  when 
you  left  Venice,  I  knew  I  should  see  yon 
again." 

"  Lady  Diana  had  a  presentiment  too,  I 
suppose,"  said  Angelica,  recovering  a  little, 
and  speaking  with  a  gentle  laugh. 

De  Horn  turned  white,  then  black.  "I 
was  mad.  I  am  in  earnest  now,"  he  said. 
Then  eagerly, "  Don't  delay,  pray  do  not  de- 
lay !  The  time  is  running  short ;  the  priest 
is  waiting.  Yon  have  promised ;  you,  An- 
gelica, are  not  of  those  who  deceive." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  she,  clasping  her 
hands. 

Angelica  went  stubbornly  into  her  room, 
dressed  herself,  pulled  on  her  silk  hood;  the 
broad  frills  fell  over  her  face.  Then  she 
came  out,  and  returned  to  the  studio,  where 
De  Horn  was  waiting,  gazing  at  her  picture : 
he  sprang  forward  with  two  long  strides. 
"Are  yon  ready  t"  he  said.  "My  good  An- 
gel !  my  preserver !  my  idol !"  So  he  called 
her.  His  love-making  was  somewhat  to 
order,  somewhat  mechanical,  so  she  after- 
ward felt.  At  the  time  she  was  in  a  state 
of  such  strange  excitement  that  she  did  not 
very  clearly  know  what  he  said.    She  only 
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knew  that  this  waa  some  one  who  was  grate- 
ful for  her  favors,  some  one  in  trouble  whom 
she  could  serve;  that  by  serving  him  she 
best  served  herself. 

Here  was  a  protector  able  and  willing  to 
help  her.  Henceforth  she  should  have  her 
own  standing-place  in  the  world ;  no  longer 
to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  variable  tides,  no 
longer  to  be  dependent  upon  the  chance  fa- 
vors of  fashion,  of  patrons,  upon  their  hu- 
mors and  fancies.  She  should  have  some 
one  to  turn  to  whose  right  it  would  be  to 
defend  her,  some  one  noble,  generous,  gen- 
tle, the  prince  of  her  wildest  dreams.  Peo- 
ple might  blame:  let  them  blame;  she  had 
a  rightf  as  other  women  had,  to  be  loved,  to 
give  happiness,  and  to  receive  it.  Who 
should  dare  interfere  f 

Little  Rosa  saw  them  as  they  started,  and 
came  running  up.  '*  Uncle  did  not  take  me 
with  him.  May  I  come  with  you,  cousin  f ' 
she  asked,  taking  AngePs  hand. 

Angelica  held  the  little  fingers  tight  in 
hers  for  an  instant,  and  looked  up  at  De 
Horn,  who  shook  his  head  impatiently. 
**  Go  back,  child,?  she  answered,  with  a  soft 
kiss ;  '^  I  shall  not  be  long  away  from  yon.'' 
She  remembered  the  words  afterward,  and 
they  seemed  to  her  significant. 

The  child  looked  up,  wondering,  as  they 
walked  away  along  the  sunshiny  pavement ; 
then  they  and  their  shadows  crossed  the 
angle  of  the  square  and  disappeared  be- 
hind th«  railings — ^the  light  drifting  figure, 
the  tall  black  man  with  his  sword  and  his 
cocked  hat. 

De  Horn  appeared  impassive  as  usual,  but 
secretly  he  was  in  a  fume  of  impatience. 
They  were  not  safe  until  they  had  reached 
the  church.  They  walked  quickly  and  in 
silence.  Angelica  scarcely  Itoew  how  to 
speak  to  him ;  once  she  felt  inclined  to  turn 
back.  They  were  passing  the  house  where 
Zucchi  lodged ;  some  scarce  controllable  im- 
pulse made  her  stop ;  but  as  she  hesitated 
she  looked  in  her  companion's  face,  and  that 
one  glance  showed  her  it  was  too  late.  He 
pulled  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  she 
knew  that  she  was  glad  it  was  too  late. 

Every  body  knows  how  strangely  all  the 
things  that  people  have  been  and  felt  and 
loved  sometimes,  almost  from  very  vividness, 
seem  to  lose  their  separate  existence  in  our 
mind.  The  images  grow  confased,  and  we 
know  what  we  fear  and  hope  without  real- 
izing why  or  how.  Angelica  was  in  some 
such  state  as  she  hurried  on  with  De  Horn. 

The  people  along  the  street  made  way  for 
them  as  they  hastened  past.  No  one  seemed 
to  notice  them  particularly;  she  saw  the 
common  story  of  every  day — the  fish-wives 
shouting  their  wares,  the  coaches  rolling, 
the  windows  opening  and  shutting;  they 
too  met  a  ghastly  procession  on  its  way  to 
Tyburn,  with  a  crowd  hurrying  along.  De 
Horn  turned  pale,  drew  her  closer  to  him, 


and  hurried  away  down  a  side  street.  They 
stopped  at  last  at  the  low  doorway  in  a 
passage  out  of  Spanish  Place.  Afterward 
Angelica -remembered  that  a  great  carriage 
went  by  Just  then ;  as  it  passed  she  saw  the 
harness  glittering  in  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SIGN. 

In  supreme  moments  of  life  people  notice 
many  things  unconnected  with  the  circum- 
stance that  is  impending.  Angel  ever  after 
remembered  the  stupid  little  details  of  that 
morning's  walk,  and  the  sight  of  glittering 
harness  in  the  sunshine  would  give  her 
some  odd  feeling  of  mingled  shame  and  ro* 
gret;  so  did  the  swing  of  a  curtain  at  times 
when  it  took  a  certain  fold.  De  Horn  held 
up  the  old  curtain  that  swung  before  the 
chapel  door,  and  she  walked  in  with  her 
hand  still  upon  his  arm.  It  was  a  warm 
sunshiny  morning,  the  streaks  of  dusty  light 
reached  to  the  altar,  where  a  priest  was 
standing  with  an  open  book,  and  the  two 
chorister  boys  were  in  attendance.  Nowa- 
days such  a  thing  could  not  be ;  even  then 
it  was  scarcely  possible ;  but  chance  and  op- 
portunity had  helped  De  Horn.  He  had  met 
the  priest,  perhaps  the  only  man  in  London 
who  would  have  served  his  purpose,  and  his 
evil  genius  had  not  failed  him  yet. 

The  ceremony  began,  and  Angel  finds  her- 
self before  the  altar,  looking  at  the  dark- 
ened picture  of  Mary  Mediatrix  with  the 
stabbed  heart  in  flames.  And  the  priest 
reads  on,  and  the  words  of  fate  echo  through 
the  chapel,  and  the  dream  is  dreamed  out — 
a  dream  of  blessing,  a  dream  of  prayer,  a 
dream  of  peace  never  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
whole  thing  seems  so  real,  and  is  so  baseless 
a  fabric,  a  semblance  only  of  what  might 
have  been  so  true  for  both  these  people. 
The  prayers  beat  against  the  walls  with 
chill  echoes ;  the  little  choristers  swing  their 
incense ;  outside  in  the  street  the  people  are 
passing  on  their  daily  business.  A  woman, 
seeing  the  door  open,  comes  in  and  kneels  in 
a  quiet  comer  of  the  chapel ;  the  Count 
started  and  looked  round  imeasily,  hearing 
footsteps;  then,  re-assured,  he  turned  his 
dark  eyes,  not  withotit  some  expression  of 
feeling,  upon  the  bent  head  by  his  side. 
And  then  the  priest's  voice  ceases  at  last, 
and  the  boys  give  a  parting  swing  to  their 
censers.  It  is  over ;  the  blessing  is  spoken 
in  Latin,  reluctantly  enough  and  ineifioa- 
ciously  enough  to  vindicate  the  power  of 
all  true  benedictions. 

"  You  have  yet  to  sign,"  said  the  priest, 
hoarsely. '  He  was  an  oldish  man,  and  8€»em- 
ed  ill  and  scarce  able  to  stand.  More  than 
once  his  voice  had  faltered  as  he  read  the 
service.    He  came  slowly  down  the  steps  of 
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the  altar,  and  led  the  way  to  the  yestry. 
There,  after  taking  off  his  robe  and  slipping 
on  his  oommon  daily  vestment,  he  fetched 
a  great  book  from  a  closet,  and  made  them 
sign — Charles  de  Horn,  Angelica  Kauffinan — 
in  the  mled  place  in  the  long  column. 

Angelica,  incautious,  incomplete,  loVing- 
hearted,  went  on  acting  in  this  dream  as  if 
it  were  all  a  reality,  and  looked  up  smiling, 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  ''  Ton  see  I  have 
done  as  you  wished,"  she  said.  And  the 
stranger  she  had  so  imprudently  trusted, 
forgetting  for  one  instant  that  it  was  but  a 
semblance  of  a  shadow,  broke  out  into  some 
vehement  and  almost  tender  protestations 
of  affection  and  unalterable  fidelity. 

Then  he  turned,  stiU  holding  her  hand, 
and  whispered  something  to  the  priest,  and 
slipped  some  money  into  his  palm.  The 
priest  seemed  to  demur,  to  ask  for  something 
more. 

De  Horn  looked  vexed.  Angelica  was 
still  absorbed  and  not  very  observant. 

''Have  you  a  purse f  said  De  Horn  to 
her;  ''in  my  agitation  I  have  forgotten 
mine." 

Angelica  fumbled  in  her  pocket,  and  put 
her  little  purse  with  its  hard-earned  guineas 
into  his  hand  with  a  low  laugh. 

"  I  did  not  know  it  cost  so  much  to  get 
married,"  she  said,  gayly. 

"  This  is  an  unusual  marriage,"  the  priest 
replied,  knitting  his  brows;  "the  fees  are 
very  heavy,  and  there  may  be  more  to  pay." 

Then  arm  in  arm  the  new-mairied  pair 
walked  down  the  aisler  in  silence ;  there  was 
no  triumph  of  music  and  Mendship  to  escort 
them,  but  they  heeded  it  not,  and  they  came 
to  the  doorway  where  the  curtain  was  swihg- 
ing.  Again  De  Horn  lifted  it  for  his  bride 
to  pass  under,  and  stepped  back  into  the 
shadow  as  he  did  so.  She,  with  her  radiant, 
beaming  face,  stepped  out  into  the  sunshiny 
street,  and  at  that  moment,  by  some  strange 
chance,  a  lady  crossing  the  road,  followed 
by  her  footman,  came  foce  to  face  with  the 
new-made  bride.  Some  chances  happen  so 
strangely  that  one  scarce  can  call  them 
chances.  They  seem  as  though  they  were 
results  following  some  secret  law.  Angeli* 
ca  stopped,  turned  white,  then  crimson. 

"Ton,  Angelica!  I  am  in  good  luck  to 
meet  you,"  cried  Lady  Diana,  for  it  was  she. 
"  What,  have  yon  been  confessing  to  your 
priest  f  Why  do  you  look  so  amaz^,  child  f ' 

"How  did — ^how  came  you  here  f '  falter- 
ed Angelica. 

"I  have  a  cousin  living  in  Manchester 
Square.  Lady  W.  set  me  down  Just  now, 
and  the  day  was  so  fine  that  I  determined 
to  walk  home,"  said  Diana,  smiling.  "  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  such  good  company  along 
the  road." 

Lady  Diana  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  Angelica  would  walk  back  with  her, 
and  began  to  move  onward  at  an  easy  pace. 
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Angelica  lingered  an^  looked  round  anx- 
iously and  bewildered.  De  Horn  had  not 
come  out.  What  would  he  wishf  what 
ought  she  to  do  t  She  hardly  knew  what 
to  do ;  she  was  little  used  to  acts  of  decep- 
tion. Lady  Diana  remembered  afterward 
how  strange  l&er  manner  had  been* 

^  Could  you— could  yon  wait  here  f"  said 
Angelica.  ^'  Don't— don't  come  In  with  me. 
I  will —  My  confessor."  She  pushed  against 
the  leather  curtain  and  rushed  into  the 
chapel  again,  trembling  lest  Diana  should 
follow.  The  place  was  quite  empty  now, 
no  one.  was  praying  or  being  married  at  the 
altar,  all  the  lights  were  out.  De  Horn  was 
not  tiiere.  She  crossed,  calling  him  once  or 
twice  gently,  and  reached  the  door  of  the 
vestiy,  where  they  had  signed  the  papers  a 
few  minutes  before.  As  she  came  along 
Angelica  heard  voices,  those  of  De  Horn  and 
the  priest  who  had  married  them.  Were 
they  angry  t    Surely  she  heard  wrongly  t 

^  If  you  dare,"  said  De  Horn ;  but  as  she 
opened  the  door  she  found  herself  almost  in 
his  arms.  "Is  she  gone,  my  Angel f"  he 
cried,  in  a  different  tone. 

"  Lady  Diana  is  waiting.  Shall  I  tell 
hert  Oh,  may  I  tell  her  allf"  said  Angel- 
ica, imploringly. 

."Not  now,  not  now,"  he  answered,  turn- 
ing pale.  "  Do  you  know  that  my  very  life 
may  be  forfeited  if  you  do  not  keep  my  se- 
cret f '  Then  he  gently  put  her  away.  "  Go 
back  now,"  he  said ;  "  go  with  her ;  it  will 
prevent  suspicion.  I  will  make  my  ar- 
rangements ;  leave  all  to  me.  I  shall  follow 
you  to  Windsor.  As  soon  as  it  is  safe  for 
me  to  speak,  the  whole  world  shall  be  aware 
of  my  happiness.  Go  now,  Angel  of  my  life. 
She  might  suspect  if  you  delay,"  he  said,  in 
some  agitation,  as  he  led  her  gently  toward 
the  door,  anH  infolded  her  once  more ;  then 
somehow  Angel  found  herself  alone,  quite 
alone,  in  the  dim  chapel  once  more,  with  a 
strange  sinidng  of  heart.  She  heard  Lady 
Di's  straggling  footsteps  coming  in  search 
of  her. 

"  Is  he  gone  f  said  Lady  Di,  slipping  her 
hand  into  her  friend's  arm. 

"  He  t"  faltered  Angelica.  "  What  do  you 
mean  f " 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  were  look- 
ing for  your  confessor  f '  said  the  other  lady. 
"  Ah,  child,  I  fear  that'for  some  people  there 
are  many  things  to  confess  after  a  ball,'  and 
she  smiled,  and  then  sighed  a  little  sadly. 
Then,  as  they  came  away,  she  went  on  talk- 
ing more  seriously,  saying  that  for  her  patt 
she  was  glad  to  have  been  bom  a  Protest- 
ant in  a  Protestant  country.  "  I  could  not 
endurid,"  she  said,  "  to  feel  myself  in  the 
bondage  of  another  person's  will ;  perhaps 
that  is  why  I  remained  protesting,"  die  said, 
"  neglected,  but  firee." 

Angelica  scarcely  listened  as  Lady  Di  talk- 
ed on ;  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  bring 
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herself  to  answer.  No  wonder  that  she  was 
absorbed  in  her  own  affairs.  She  had  thrown 
herself  into  her  part  with  all  her  ferror  of 
nature ;  this  strange  fhtnre  did  not  fright- 
en her,  although  her  heart  beat  with  some 
vague  alarm.  Should  she  be  able  to  do  her 
duty  by  her  husband  t  She  was  not  afraid, 
nor  did  she  fear  for  her  father.  Surely, 
surely,  she  should  be  able  to  make  his  hap- 
piness still.  Wae  it  not  her  special  gift  to 
make  those  happy  whom  she  loved  t  Where 
had  Lady  Diana  wandered  in  her  talk  t 

''Dear  Angelica,"  she  was  saying,  "yon 
must  forgive  me  now  if  I  say  something  to 
you  which  has  often  been  upon  my  lips. 
There  is  one  person  who  frightens  me  for 
you — one  person  who  haunts  your  steps.  I 
could  not  help  noticing  his  manner  the  night 
of  our  baU.  There  is  something  about  that 
man — something  false,  believe  me.  I  would 
not  trust  him  with  any  one  or  any  thing  I 
prized." 

**  How  suspicious  people  are  I"  cried  An- 
gelica, firing  up  strangely,  ''  how  unchari- 
table in  their  judgments !  What  has  Count 
de  Horn  done  to  you  or  me  but  kindness  t 
How,  how  can  yOu  speak  so  cruelly  f "  All 
her  pent-up  agitation  broke  into  tears  of 
excitement.  Lady  Diana  was  not  a  little, 
indignant  with  her  for  her  childishness.    . 

''You  are  perfectly  absurd,"  said  that 
plain-spoken  lady.  "  I  have  little  patience, 
as  you  know,  with  affectation.  What  is 
Count  de  Horn  to  you  or  to  me  that  we 
should  quarrel  about  him  I"  They  had 
reached  the  door  of  Angelica's  own  house 
by  this  time.  Wearied  out  and  overexcited, 
the  poor  bride  pulled  the  beU,  and,  when 
her  servant  came,  rushed  in  without  a  word, 
without  bidding  her  friend  farewell,  brush- 
ing past  her  father  on  the  stair,  and  once 
more  ran  into  her  own  room  and  locked 
herself  in,  in  a  passion  of  tears  and  excite- 
ment. 

But  this  storm  did  not  last  long.  In  an 
hour  she  had  recovered,  and  came  out  and 
Joined  her  two  friends.  She  might  be  si- 
lent to  them  of  what  had  passed,  but  she 
would  condescend  to  no  sinall  deceptions, 
so  she  determined.  Yes,  she  had  been  cry- 
ing. "Never  mind,  father,"*6he  repeated, 
dinging  to  him  for  an  instant, "  it  is  no  real 
trouble  affects  me.  I  know  not,"  she  add- 
ed, "whether  it  is  happiness  or  sorrow." 
She  said  this  with  the  old  familiar  action, 
and  holding  his  arm.  She  had  never  been 
sweeter  than  at  that  moment.  Her  grace, 
her  tranquillity,  her  gentle  bright  emotion, 
unconsciously  re-assured  him.  Little  Rosa 
caught  some  hidden  gayety  from  her  coua- 
in's  manner.  "  How  pretty  you  look.  Cousin 
Angel,  in  your  white  dress !"  said  the  child ; 
"but  the  winter  is  come,  yon  will  not  be 
able  to  wear  it  any  more." 

Whatever  poor  Angelica  may  have  shown 
of  feeling  that  day,  it  is  certain  that  her 


bridegroom  never  lost  his  composure.  He 
actuidly  called  as  usual  that  afternoon,  and 
finding  some  company  present,  played  a  part 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and,  to  Angeli- 
ca's dismay,  went  away  without  even  a  look, 
leaving  Lord  Henry  discoursing  upon  the 
beauty  of  wax-work  and  its  superiority  to 
marble.  Rossi  describes  De  Horn's  periTect 
calm  through  all  this  deception.  This  man's 
interested  feeling  was  so  mixed  up  and  com- 
plicated with  real  respect  and  admiration 
that  it  would  have  required  a  far  more  dif- 
fident and  suspicious  i^erson  than  my  poor 
heroine  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the 
true  in  all  that  had  happened.  De  Horn's 
part  with  her  was  not  ah  acted;  that  was 
the  difficulty.  Others  found  him  out,  be- 
cause with  them  he  was  but  a  perfonner ; 
with  her  he  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  a  man  of  his  nature  to  be.  It  was 
an  unlucky  fate  that  brought  this  half-de- 
veloped mind,  with  its  unscrupulous  in- 
stincts, into  contact  with  an  impressionable, 
fancifrd  nature,  ready  to  fill  up  gaps,  to  paint 
its  own  colors  upon  the  clouds,  to  trust  im- 
plicitly, to  fear  no  evil,  and  to  shirk  the  re- 
alities of  life. 

The  weather  broke  suddenly  after  this 
last  sunshiny  November  day.  Angelica 
could  not  go  out.  The  wind  tossed  the 
clouds,  and  heaped  dull  palls  over  Golden 
Square.  The  light  scarce  sufficed  for  the 
painter's  work.  John  Joseph,  too,  seemed 
ailing,  and  required  all  her  spare  time.  A 
week  went  by  utterly  uneventful  and  silent, 
as  Angelica  nursed  her  father  and  tended 
him.  At  times  every  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened seemed  to  pass  from  her  mind.  It 
wal  not,  could  not  be  true,  she  sometimes 
thought,  as  the  days  went  by.  She  heard 
nothing  more  of  De  Horn.  Except  for  the 
ring  upon  her  finger  she  might  have  thought 
it  all  a  dream,  as  she  sat  listening  to  every 
step,  starting  at  every  post  and  scrap  of  pa- 
per. 

One  stormy  day  Marianna  brought  in  a 
letter  which  had  been  left  at  the  door. 

It  was  blotted  with  ink  and  with  rain, 
and  oddly  spelled.  Angelioa  herself  wrote  a 
pretty  and  delicately  lined  handwriting,  and 
she  was  a  little  disappointed  by  the  look  of 
the  clumsy  manusoriptd 

"Wait,  my. idol,"  it  said.  "The  time  is 
not  yet  come.  You  will  be  summoned  to 
the  Queen  in  a  day  or  two.  This  I  have  on 
good  authority.  Then  will  be  the  moment 
to  disclose  our  marriage.  I  shall  join  you 
at  Windsor.    Yours  till  death,  De  Horn." 

This  was  all — a  mere  scrap  to  exist  upon ; 
but  Angelica  was  of  a  bright  and  hopeful 
disposition.  She  thought  well  of  life  on  the 
whole,  and  though  all  was  uncertain,  and 
the  skies  clouded,  and  the  winds  rose,  and 
though  winter  had  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
her  warm  sunshine  and  tranquillity,  she 
hoped  on,  and  wove  her  fancy  piece%  and 
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secretly  ei^oyed  her  dignities.  A  cocuitess ! 
What  would  old  John  Joseph  aay  when  she 
told  him  t  He  wonld  surely,  surely  forgive 
the  deception.  One  day  she  could  not  help 
asking  him  if  he  should  like  her  to  marry  a 
high  court  gentleman^  and  live  among  the 
great. 

"Eh  I  my  child,  who  can  sayT  Nothing 
is  impossible/'  said  the  old  man.  "  But  my 
little  Angelica  will  have  to  take  her  old  fa- 
ther wiiSk  her,"  said  the  old  man,  fondly. 
"  That  is,  when  she  goes  for  good.  At  pres- 
ent I  am  best  at  home."  ^ 

"  We  must  never  separate— never,  father," 
cried  she,  flinging  herself  into  his  arms. 

When  the  summons  to  Windsor  actually 
came — as  De  Horn  had  predicted  it  would — 
old  Kauffman  was  not  e^ual  to  the  journey, 
and  Angelica  set  off  very  reluctantly  alone. 
She  left  him  with  little  Bosa  in  attendance. 
If  only  Antonio  had  been  there  to  cheer  him, 
Qhe  might  have  minded  less. 

Antonio  was  far  away.  He  had  traveled 
rapidly,  and  was  already  at  his  Journey's 
end,  thoughtfully  pacing  a  sweet  and  tran- 
quil sunshine  as  it  flowed  along  a  high  ter- 
raced walk.  From  the  high  battlemented 
terrace  he  could  look  down  into  a  walled 
garden,  with  the  great  pots  and  the  citron 
and  pomegranate  trees.    Some  lemons  still  | 


hnng  to  the  branches,  burning  like  gold. 
Some  aromatic  scent  still  perfumed  the  air. 
Sounds  came  from  the  rippling  plain  be- 
yond the  villa.  Ozfin  were  dragging  their 
sweet-savored  loads.  Some  sound  of  voices, 
of  the  reed  a  village  Pan  was  piping  to  his 
flock,  came  floating  across  the  melting  Cam- 
pagna  and  along  the  terrace.  Antonio,  as 
he  walked,  could  fancy  a  slight  figure  diift- 
ing — ^almost  hear  a  gay  voice  echoing  for  a 
moment  more  clearly  than  the  shepherd's 
pipe.  Should  he  find  her  in  that  little  pa- 
vilion at  the  terrace  end  t  He  went  up  to 
it,  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in,  almost 
expecting  to  meet  the  glad  flash  of  the  azure 
he  loved  better  even  than  those  Italian 
skies.  There  was  no  one  in  the  little  arch- 
ed pavilion,  only  the  beauties  from  its  case- 
ments spread  afar  all  the  wonders  of  Italy 
rippling  to  the  fragrant  horizon.  It  was  all 
lovely  in  its  dimness,  this  shadowy  land  of 
ilex  and  of  cypress,  of  tender  light  and  del- 
icate echo.  Meanwhile  Angelica,  muffled 
in  John  Joseph's  own  cloak,  hooded,  snood- 
ed,  shodden  with  fur,  is  slowly  traveling 
along  the  snowy  English  lanes  that  lead  to 
Windsor,  to  the  great  castle  sumptuous  on 
its  hill,  to  the  old  straggling  city  of  gables, 
and  of  the  quaint  memoriiJs  belonging  to 
our  grotesque  and  fire-warmed  land. 


(BMb  feq  Cliair. 


THIS  is  the  three  hundredth  number  of  Har^ 
per'*  Magazine^  the  last  number  of  its  twen- 
ty-fifth year.  With  June  it  begins  its  twenty- 
sixth  year  and  its  fiftv-flrst  volame.  Those  of 
its  friends  who  hsTe  the  early  nambers  still  rec- 
ognise the  familiar  exterior,  for  that  has  never 
changed.  The  little  cherab,  its  good  genias, 
still  sits  op  aloft  bestriding  the  world  in  sign  of 
the  univenal  sympathy  to  which  he  appeals,  and 
blowing  bis  rainbow  bubbles  in  token  of  the  bright 
and  plMsant  way  in  which  he  seeks  to  entertain 
the  world.  The  little  ministers  at  his  side  still 
scatter  the  flowers  of  wit  and  romance  and  wis- 
dom which  for  a  quarter  of  a  eentaiy  have  been 
dropping  from  their  liands;  and  we  like  to  be- 
lieve that  the  well-known  yellow  cover,  with  its 
blithe  and  airy  figures,  has  come  to  seem  to 
many  and  many  a  reader  and  friend  not  the  sere 
aspect  of  encroaching  age,  bat  the  sunny  bright- 
ness of  perpetual  freshness  and  morning. 

Bat  when  the  old  friend  and  associate  of  three 
hundred  numbers  of  the  Magazine  turns  to  the 
earliest  numbers,  he  seems  to  open  into  another 
world.  Certainly  it  is*  not  even  to  his  eye  to- 
day's familiar  page  of  Harper^  for  in  the  first 
number  the  only  iUustrations  are  pictures  of  the 
bnsts  of  three  historians,  Frescott,  Alison,  and 
Maoaalay,  and  fire  prints  of  '*  Fashions"  for 
early  summer.  These  are  alL  And  no  student 
of  the  Bazar^  we  may  be  very  sure,  would  care 
to  appear  this  year  in  the  fashions  of  that  long- 
lost  June.  The  grave  editor  says,  in  speaking 
Qf  his  great  theme,  **  There  is  a  decided  tendency 


in  fashion  this  season  to  depart  from  simplicity 
in  dress,  and  to  adopt  the  extreme  ornamental 
elegance  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Had  the  gmve 
editor  taken  down  the  learned  work  of  Mrs. 
Stone,  would  he  have  supposed  that  the  ''de- 
cided tendency"  which  he  remarked  ivas  peculiar 
to  his  own  age  ?  Or  would  the  reader  of  to<day 
turn  from  the  vision  of  Broadway  or  of  the  gay 
world  any  where  to  the  modest  costumes  of  our 
earliest  number,  and  imagine  that  *'  the  extreme 
ornamental  elegance  of  the  Middle  Ages'*  was 
gone  forever?  The  '* straw  hats  for  prome- 
nade** of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  were  almost 
crownless,  and  had  vegr  broad  flat  rims,  and  the 
hair  was  braided  low  and  massively  over  the 
ears.  And  here  is  the  *^  straw  bonnet**  of  that 
remote  period.  The  lady  who  wears  it  has  the 
air  of  one  irreproachably  comme  il/aut.  But  the 
boys  in  the  streets  would  laugh  at  her  to-day. 
The  bonnet,  indeed,  resembles  a  *' calash,'*  such 
OS  the  ladies  of  Cranford  may  have  worn,  and 
the  Yankee  ladies  did  wear,  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is,  however,  longer,  and  diminishes 
behind,  and  there  is  a  cluster  of  fiowers  at  the 
side.  But  the  lovely  head  is  quite  hidden  in  it, 
and  the  eyes  have  some  protection  from  the  sun, 
which  the  members  of  Mr.  Bergh*s  society  wish 
for  the  eyes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
under  the  jaunty  and  '^keck*'  hats  of  to-day. 

The  literary  repast  of  that  first  number  had 
the  beginning  of  Ifever*s  Maurice  Itemay^  and 
Mrs.  Marsh's  Lettice  Arnold^  and  Lizzie 
as  its  chief  dishes.    But  with  these  v 
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sketches  of  travel  and  biography,  the  little 
says  and  poems  and  miscellany,  ^ihicb  have 
never  failed  npon  this  table,  spread  profasely 
for  thrae  hundred  feasts.  We  learn  from  these 
fiilthful  pages  that  Mr.  Bryant  had  just  published 
his  Letters  of  a  Traveler y  and  fiayard  Taylor  his 
El  DoradOf  a  book  which  is  praised  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  chaste  simplicity.  In  France 
the  I'epublicans  had  just  elected  Eugene  Sue  to 
the  Assembly,  and  four-fifths  of  the  army  rotes 
were  cast  for  him.  Louis  Napoleon  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  BepubUc ;  and  the  editor  says  of  him 
that  in  his  adroit  and  dangerous  manner  be  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  toward  absolutism 
— '*  that  personal  domination  independent  of  the 
constitution  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all  his 
efforts  and  all  his  hopes."  He  adds  that  as 
Louis  Napoleon  has  been  outvoted,  be  will  un- 
doubtedly be  willing  to  try  force.  Then,  with 
hearty  American  faith,  the  editor  exclaims :  **  In 
any  event,  we  do  not  believe  it  will  be  found  pos- 
sible to  overthrow  republicanism  in  France." 
The  editor,  unlike  his  brethren  of  to-day,  was 
capable  of  being  mistaken. 

In  England  Prince  Arthur  was  just  bom,  and 
it  had  been  decided  that  an  iron  building  should 
be  erected  in  Hyde  Park  for  an  industrial  ex- 
hibition in  1851.  Captain  Perry  and  Sir  John 
Boss  were  about  sailing  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  Wordsworth  and  Bowles — Byron's 
Bowles — had  recently  died,  apd  due  notice  was 
taken  of  them  in  the  Magazine.  And  Madame 
Tussaud,  whose  name  is  famous  from  the  wax- 
works, was  also  just  dead,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Com -law  Bhymer,  had 
published  his  last  volume,  and  Mr.  Browning's 
Christmas-Eve  and  Easter-Day  had  appeared, 
nnd  the  Roman,  by  Sydney  Yendys*>the  pseudo- 
nym of  Sydney  Dobell.  Mr.  Bruce's  jHistory 
of  Greek  Literature  and  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Charles  Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans  un- 
der the  Empire  were  also  among  the  new  books. 
In  Parliament  the  education  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Lord  Arundel,  of  an  old 
Catholic  family,  on  the  ground  that  it  provided 
only  for  secular  education,  and  that  secular  edu- 
cation is  essentially  atheistic,  llie  Editor's  De- 
Eartment  is  not  fully  furnished  in  this  first  num- 
er.  The  Table,  which  stood  there  for  a  long 
time,  nnd  was  considered  by  the  giddy  to  be  the 
monthly  sermon  of  the  Magazine,  had  not  yet 
appeared;  the  Monthly  Becord  of^Events  and 
the  Literary  Notices  wer^there,  but  not  the  Sci- 
entific Record,  although  polite  attention  was  paid 
to  scientific  progress.  The  Monthly  Becord  was 
not  yet  complete  and  thorongh  as  it  has  now 
become,  and  the  Drawer  was  not  yet  opened — 
that  Drawer  into  which  fun  from  every  part  of 
the  countty  now  flows  as  naturally  as  water  runs 
down  hill.  Nor,  as  yet,  was  the  Easy  Chair. 
When,  at  last,  it  was  .wheeled  into  the  place 
it  has  so  long  occupied,  its  first  occupant  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American  writers, 
whose  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  and  Dream  lAfe, 
appearing  soon  after  the  issue  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  Harper,  were  the  most  popular  books  of 
the  time.  They  were  "devoured"  by  young 
men  and  maidens  all  over  the  country,  who  (bund 
in  them  their  own  dreams  and  visions,  their  hopes 
and  despairs  of  the  heart,  the  dominant  emo- 
-'^n  of  youth,  expressed  with  a  tender  grace  nnd 
ive  delicacy  which  gave  the  books  the  value 


of  poems.  There  were  many  who  hailed  the 
•weet  and  contemplative  genius  of  the  writer  as 
the  natural  successor  of  that  of  Irving ;  nor  has 
his  successor  in  the  Easy  Chair  ever  felt  the 
force  and  character  of  his  predecessor's  inflnenoe 
more  than  in  the  earnestness  with  which  a  fa- 
mous belle — under  a  hallucination  as  to  person- 
al identity — whispered  to  him,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Easy 
Chair,  when  your  Revtries  was  published  I 
thought  I  had  never  read  any  thing  so  ddight- 
ful ;  but  your  Dream  Life  is  heaven  itself!** 

Through  all  these  twenty-five  yeara  and  these 
three  hiMidred  numbera  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
thought  that  the  bonds  between  the  Magazine 
and  its  readera  have  been  constantly  strength- 
ening, and  that  it  turns  toward  its  half  centoxy 
with  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  public  than  ever. 
It  has  seen  many  and  many  companions  spring 
up  around  it,  some  of  whom  have  fallen  asleep, 
while  others  are  wide  awake,  and  nmning  their 
race  joyously.  The  old  GrahanC  and  the  /aler- 
national  and  Putnam — to  much  of  whose  estate 
the  Athntie  has  fallen  heir — were  the  roost  pop- 
ular of  its  early  compeera.  They  are  all  gone, 
and  the  younger  bora  are  proqwroua  and  enter- 
prising, and  fumish  with  Uarper  a  monthly  feast 
which  to  the  reader  of  Grakam*s  Magazine  thir- 
ty yean  ago  would  seem  miraculous  for  itt  te- 
riety  and  excellence.  During  all  this  time,  too, 
the  general  character  of  this  periodical  has  not 
essentially  changed.  It  has,  of  course,  immense- 
ly Improved,  and  it  is,  we  may  say,  equally  of 
course,  very  much  better  to>day  than  ever  be- 
fore, simply  because  the  resources  of  a  magazine 
to-day  are  so  very  much  greater  than  they  were 
twenty-five  yeara  ago.  And  if  the  general  char- 
acter is'  much  the  same,  whatever  the  advance 
in  development  may  be,  it  is  because  the  original 
conception  of  what  a  magazine  in  America  shonld 
be  was  so  felicitous  and  accurate.  The  immense 
success  and  popularity  of  the  Monthly  prove  it. 

One  of  the  binding  principles  of  its  composi- 
tion was  and  is  that  it  shall  not  be  controvernaL 
It  addresses  an  enormous  public  which  is  of  very 
various  and  decided  opinion  npon  all  the  great 
questions  that  admit  of  warm  controversy,  and 
which  has  many  and  many  organs  playing  the  &- 
vorite  controvereial  tune  in  every  key.  But  this 
public  has  a  common  ground  of  interest  in  the 
Elysian  fields  be^'ond  debate,  and  in  them  the 
Magazine  leads  its  reader  to  wander,  and  by 
those  still  watera  to  recline.  There  is  no  parti- 
sanship nnd  no  bigotiy  and  no  school  in  a  tale 
of  love,  or  a  sketch  of  daring  adventure,  or  in  the 
music  of  noble  poems.  The  politician,  the  bigot, 
the  controvenialist,  in  any  sphere  except  that  of 
good  mannera  or  some  passionless  point  of  scien- 
tific research,  finds  no  welcome  and  no  place  in 
these  pages.  Only  what  Addison  called  the  mi- 
nor morals  and  mannera  are  discussed  here — the 
tea-table  proprieties,  as  some  cynie  calls  them. 
But  Addison  did  not  mind  the  size  of  his  texts. 
He  knew  that  the  least  of  them  led  to  the  truth, 
as  all  roads  lead  to  Home. 

Nor  has  the  Magazine  any  reason  to  regret 
that  it  has  faithfully  observed  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  While  great  ques- 
tions and  immense  interests  have  engaged  the 
public  attention  during  all  its  life,  and  have  been 
discussed  and  decided  and  adjourned,  it  has  still 
found  its  diocese  enlarging,  and  its  efforts  to  de- 
serve friends  rewarded  by  increasing  friendship. 
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Happilj  its  youth  is  immortaL  Ttme  cmi  not 
wither  it,  for  its  sources  aro  forever  freshly  re- 
newed. It  has  spoken  of  itself,  for  this  is  its 
Urthday.  And  in  sitting  down  it  begs  respect- 
fully to  pledge  its  old  frieuds  and  companions, 
and  to  hope  that  all  who  are  entering  upon  their 
twenty-sixth  year  may  do  so  with  the  same  hap- 
py prospects  that  smile  upon  Harper^ 

Ajcoko  the  most  interesting  erents  in  the  edi- 
torial career  is  the  reception  of  letters  from  in- 
numemble  correspondents,  near  and  far,  laden 
with  counsel  as  to  the  editorial  conduct  of  af- 
faini.  Poor  Thackeray  complained  in  his  mirth- 
ful way  of  the  oppression  on  the  part  of  authors 
who  came  to  offer  their  little  contributions,  l^ey 
insisted  upon  stating  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  article  had  been  composed,  and  upon 
entering  into  general  biograpliical  details,  and 
upon  presenting  the  leanness  of  the  family  purse 
and  the  ill  health  of  many  relations,  when  all 
that  the  harassed  editor  wished  to  know  was 
whether  the  proposed  paper  was  interesting  and 
available.  Uow  often  in  the  life  of  this  Maga- 
sine  must  not  the  excellent  and  devoted  editor 
have  verified  this  story  of  Thackeray *s  by  his  own 
experience  I  How  many  minutes,  hours,  days — 
yes,  weeks—of  priceless  time,  never  to  be  recov- 
ered, has  he  not  consumed  in  reading  the  diffi- 
cult manuscript  which  recorded  the  fiict  that  the 
writer's  hands  were  cfamped  with  cmel  rheuma- 
tism, as  if  the  interest  and  value  of  the  contri- 
bution were  thereby  enhanced ;  or  in  listening 
to  a  piteous  and  touching  tale  of  poverty  and 
suiTering,  which  should  certainly  have  commend- 
ed the  suppliant  to  a  charitable  retreat,  but  failed 
to  commend  the  story  or  essay  which  it  prefaced 
to  publication. 

This  is  a  text  npon  which  the  Easy  Chair  has 
preached  more  than  one  little  sermon,  but  the 
present  exhortation  is  somewhat  differenL  It 
relates  to  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  all  editors 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  humane  disposi- 
tion of  their  fellow-creatures  as  shown  in  the 
willingness  to  attend  to  duties  not  strictly  tlieir 
own.  The  editor,  opening  his  mail,  reads  that 
**  Aristides*'  is  surprised  and  mortified  that  such 
a  story  or  sketch  as  he  has  just  read  in  the  col- 
umns under  the  editor  s  control  should  hare  es- 
caped, as  of  course  it  must  have  escaped,  his 
Argus  eye,  and  so  have  slipped  in  to  deform  the 
otherwise  admirable  contents  of  the  last  num- 
ber. '*Aristtdes'' hopes  not  to  have  another  oc- 
casion of  calling  the  editor's  attention  to  such  a 
slip.  Then  ''A  Subscriber  of  Twenty  Years" 
must  really  say  that  he  thinks  the  editor's  com- 
mon-sense must  have  nodded  when  he  expressed 
such  sentiments  as  are  found  npon  page — of  No. 
— !  of  a  work  which  until  now  has  been  always  the 
most  welcome  visitor  at  the  *'  Subscriber's"  house. 
*' Araminta,"  also,  wbhes  to  know  how  her  friend 
—unknown,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  esteemed 
— the  editor  of  so  justly  popular  a  publication, 
could  have  admitted  a  tale  of  such  doubtful  mo- 
rality, to  $aif  the  very  ieaat,  as  the  **  Millennial 
Wash-Tub"  in  a  recent  issue.  And  **  Pacificus" 
writes  merely  to  say  that  of  all  silly  and  stupid 
performances  ever  palmed  upon  a  long-suffering 
public,  the  serial  now  running  through  successive 
numbers  is  the  silliest  and  stupidest,  and  wishes 
to  know  why  it  can  not  be  stopped  at  once,  and 
the  space  filled  with  something  more  interesting 


and  attractive.  **  Index"  demands  to  know  how 
the  editor  can  justify  his  consistency  in  last  year 
describing  a  great  movement  for  humanity  as 
tweedle-dum,  while  he  now  refei-s  to  the  ve^  same 
as  tweedle-dee.  And  '*  Torquemada**  threatens 
to  hold  him  up  to  public  scorn  if  he  does  not 
confess  the  wretched  sophistry  by  which  he  is 
leading  innocent  readers  to  various  kinds  of  per- 
dition. 

These  letters  and  all  of  their  kind  say  but  one 
thing,  and  the  energetic  correspondents  would 
at  once  see  it  if  the  letters  were  collected  in  a 
book  and  shown  to  them.  They  all  say,  '*  We 
could  manage  your  business  in  this  and  that  de- 
tail very  much  better  than  you  do  yourself." 
And  how  true  the  remark  prolttbly  is  I  That  is 
the  sting  of  it.  When  the  lawyer,  or  the  mer- 
chant, or  tlie  meclianic,  oi^  any  other  person  with 
nothing  to  do  comes  into  the  editorial  room  to 
squander  a  part  of  the  day,  and  finds  the  func- 
tionary with  his  hand  buried  in  his  hair,  or  with 
moody  eyes  intently  downcast,  how  Utile  those 
lazv  visitors  know  that  the  melancholy  editor  is 
reflecting  with  remorse  upon  thq  fact  that  tlie 
world  overflows  with  people  who  could  do  his 
work  so  much  better  than  he  does  himself!  Are 
other  pereons  in  their  various  vocations  kindly 
reminded  of  the  same  great  trutli  ?  Does '  *  Aris. 
tides"  write  to  Mr.  Stewart  that  he  is  amazed  to 
know  that  such  wretched  muslin  could  be  found 
upon  his  counters  as  the  lost  yard  that  his  wife 
bought?  Does  an  old  customer  ^vrite  to  Mr. 
Astor  that  he  oonld  make  very  much  better  in- 
vestments than  he  does,  and  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
tliat  his  last  railroad  bargain  is  excessively  stn- 
pid?  If  these  gentlemen  make  mistakes,  tliey 
undoubtedly  discover  it;  but  do  they  find  it 
out  by  the  representation  of  some  anonymous 
friend? 

There  lies  the  moral,  *' Aristides**  and  ancient 
'*  Subscriber,"  and  young  **  Amminta"and  '*  In- 
dex," and  ^*  Pacificus"  and  **Torquemada,"and 
all  the  illustrious  host  of  censure.  When  the 
editor  finds  that  the  public  is  leaving  him,  he 
begins  to  consider  the  reason.  But  tlie  public 
shows  its  disposition  in  one  infallible  way.  It 
declines  to  buy  the  wares.  It  is  not  by  a  letter 
here  and  there,  pro  and  con,  but  by  signs  which 
he  instinctively  reads,  and  which  are  not  written, 
that  he  knows  the  movement  of  the  public  mind. 
The  essay  which  **  Huxley"  writes  to  condemn, 
'*  Darwin"  hastens  to  write  that  he  approves. 
The  story  which  '*  Middl6march'*  deckires  to  be 
mawkish,  ^'Corinne"  insists  is  **too  lovely." 
The  sketch  '*Zeno"  stigmatizes  as  a  marvel  of 
stupidity,  '*  Epicurus"  commends  aa  exception- 
ally brilliant.  As  the  kind  correspondent  seats 
himself  to  ask  if  the  serial  which  he  does  not  like 
may  not  be  discontinued,  let  him  remember  that 
six  other  correspondents  are  seating  themselves 
to  ask  if  another  serial  as  fascinating  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  it  The  editors  letters,  indeed, 
answer  each  other.  If  the  excellent  wri  ters  knew 
it,  they  would  perhaps  spare  their  pains  and  the 
editor  s  time.  Yet  meanwhile  the  ffe&t  aggro- 
gate  of  which  they  are  parts,  but  not  representa- 
tives, has  a  movement  of  its  own  which  it  is  tlie 
editor's  duty  to  comprehend.  It  may  be  wise 
for  him  to  yield  to  it  or  withstand  it,  but  he  stud- 
ies it  in  signs  more  accurate  and  significant  than 
the  chance  letters  that  flutter  into  his  basket. 

The  Easy  Choir  speaks  for  its  editorial  breth- 
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ren,  not  for  itself,  for  its  withers  arennwrung  by 
correspondence.  Such  as  comes  to  it  is  of  so 
wise  and  gentle  a  censure  that  it  is  but  a  pleasure 
to  read.  Thus  "  Clio"  writes :  '*  Dear  Mr.  Easy 
Chair, — ^Don't  you  think  yon  ought  to  have  been 
more  precise  in  your  remarks  upon  costume  or 
dross  a  month  or.  two  ago,  and  not  have  lefk  us 
to  suppose  that  yon  did  not  know  the  proper 
designation  of  Mr.  Forster  to  be  the  Right  Hon- 
orable, not  because  he  b  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  of  the  Privy  Council  f  Yon  gave  the 
impression  of  supposing  that  memben  of  Pariia- 
ment  had  some  especial  honorary  title  which  yon 
said  was  not  Honorable,  but  implied  that  it  was 
something  else.  I  am  so  solioitous  that  yon 
should  not  be  misunderstood  upon  so  serious  a 
point  that  I  am  confident  yon  will  pardon  my 
presumption."  Could  any  correspondent  be 
more  delicate,  any  suggestion  more  airy  ?  The 
Easy  Chair  answers  **  Clio"  here  and  now  that  if 
in  saying  that  Honorable  is  not  the  proper  title  of 
a  meml^r  of  Parliament  it  gave  the  impression 
that  some  other  was,  that  impression  was  correct 
A  member  of  Parliament  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  is  known  as  M.P. 

If  editors  could  recei\'e  only  such  letters  I  If 
the  strain  of  any  addressed  to  the  Easy  Chair  is 
harsher,  it  instantly  assumes  that  the  missive  is 
meant  for  the  responsible  editor,  and  hands  it 
over  accordingly. 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  Concord,  Lex- 
ington, and  Bunker  Hill,  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  first  paper  in  this  number 
of  the  Magazine  is  a  complete  and  thorough  story 
of  the  great  day  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  at 
Concord,  in  Massachusetts.  In  June  is  the  an- 
niversary of  Bunker  Hill,  and  that  of  the  other 
famous  battles  of  the  Revolution  will  rapidly  fol- 
low. The  Magazine  has  already,  some  months 
since,  begun  the  erection  of  a  centennial  monu- 
ment of  the  tme  glories  of  America  in  the  series 
of  papers  recounting  the  progress  of  a  hundred 
years  in  every  department  of  the  national  life. 
These  papers,  carefully  prepared  by  experts  and 
scholara,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  no  nobler  or  more  comprehensive 
contributions  will  be  made  to  the  centennial  year. 
The  great  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  will  show 
results  and  contrasts,  but  these  papers  trace  the 
progress  of  change  and  improvement  stop  by 
step. 

The  celebrations  of  the  battles  and  the  exhibi- 
tions and  the  pictures,  such  as  these  papers  pre- 
sent, will  turn  the  national  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  times  and  men  which  h^d  become 
somewhat  obscured  in  later  days.  In  every 
way  this  ^vill  be  most  useful,  for  this  country 
is  fortunate  in  its  traditions  of  that  time;  and 
the  characters  and  career  of  its  public  men,  the 
tone  of  public  and  of  private  life,  are  all  texts  that 
the  youth  of  to-day  and  the  men  of  every  age  to- 
day may  well  ponder.  The  celebrations  began 
at  Salem,  whither  a  British  force  was  sent  in  the 
early  spring  of  1775  to- destroy  military  stores. 
As  the  troops  marched  toward'  Salem,  the  min- 
ute-men, commanded  bv  Timothy  Pickering, 
took  up  a  bridge,  and  tiie  British  commander, 
seeing  bis  design  discovered  and  the  provin- 
cials ready  to  receive  him,  retired  in  good  or- 
der. This  was  one  of  several  expeditions  sent 
-"ut  by  General  Gage  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 


ing material  of  war,  the  last  and  most  famous  of 
which  is  described  by  Mr.  Hudson  in  his  article. 
At  Concord  and  at  Lexiagton  there  will  be  a 
celebration  npo»  the  I9th  of  April. .  Concord 
erects  a  statue  of  the  Minute-man  of  the  Revo- 
lution on  the  spot  where  Isaac  Davis  fell  in  *'tho 
first  organized  resistance  to  British  aggression," 
and  Lexington  dedicates  statues  of  Hancock  fuid 
Adams.  Bunker  Hill  already  has  its  tall  gray 
shaft,  which  **  meets  the  sua  m  his  coming,"  as 
Webster  said  fifty  years  ago,  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Lafayette  the  comer-stone  was  laid. 

These  three  famous  fields  are  all  in  one  coonty, 
which  may  well  be  prond  this  year.  But  th'is 
year  and  the  six  following  yean  furnish  in  their 
centennial  memories  reason  for  the  pride  of  all 
America,  and  they  furnish  warning  and  inspim* 
tion  too.  Nothing  is  more  wholesome  than  fbr 
a  people  to  be  reminded  of  a  noble  aneestiy  and 
of  their  illustrious  deeds.  America  has  had  an 
immense  heritage,  a  boundless  opportunity.  How 
hat  she  need  them  ?  How  is  she  using  them  ? 
Is  the  present  worthy  of  the  past  ?  Is  the  prom- 
ise fiurly  fulfilled?  Have  Sam  Adams  and  George 
Washington  Udt  a  line  of  equal  descendants?  Are 
we  fiuthfnl  to  the  great  and  glorious  memories  of 
this  year  '75,  and  do  we  show  our  fiuth  by  our 
works  ?  These  are  the  centennial  questions  which 
every  tme  son  of  Revolutionary  sires  will  earnest- 
ly ask  himselC  

A  BUVDBBD  or  two  Tcan  ago  when,  as  Mrs. 
Barbauld  eaid,  the  highest  ambition  of  women 
was  **  to  please,"  and  when,  as  Charies  Lamb 
said,  the  theme  of  every  novel  or  story  of  fine 
society  was  **  the  nndimed  purenit  of  lawless 
gallantry,*'  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Lady 
Clara  Vera  de  Vere  found  that  time  did  not  hang 
heavy  on  her  hands.  But  as  the  world  rolls  on, 
the  remorseless  spirit  of  the  age  challenges  the 
traditions  which  seem  to  so  many  minds  wise  and 
sacred  merely  because  they  are  old,  and  among 
them  that  which  assumes  an  elegant  and  orna- 
mental idleness  to  be  a  vroman*s  trae  career.  Tct 
a  bad  practice  b  not  good  because  it  is  hoary,  nor 
an  injustice  just  because  its  tyranny  is  ancient. 
Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  the  argument  that 
a  propMcd  step  forward  must  be  nnwise  becaose 
it  was  never  taken  before.  *'  Who  ever  heaid  of 
such  a  thing?"  exclaims  old  Conservatism;  and 
that  it  is  **  without  precedent"  is  oondusive  in 
many  minds  against  what  shall  itself  presently 
become  one  of  the  most  honored  and  nu^estic  of 
precedents. 

The  great  lesson  of  history  is  courage.  If  the 
alignment  which  Conservatism  ui^ges  so  warmlj 
to-day  had  been  accepted  as  conclusiTe  a  oentory 
or  five  centuries  ago,  the  worid  would  have  been 
paralysed.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  from  simi- 
lar experience  in  our  own  times  how  the  solid, 
*' sensible,"  well-to-do  sentiment  of  the  English 
county  of  Bedfordshire  must  have  lifted  eyes  and 
hands  of  amazement  over  the  queer  vagaries  of 
that  amiable  but  visionaiy  gentleman,  John  How« 
ard.  It  is  all  very  well,  quoth  respectable  public 
opinion,  to  sentimentalise  about  jaib  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  prisoners ;  but  felons  are  not  angels, 
and  if  men  break  the  laws  they  must  he  made  to 
smart  for  it  There  is  no  knowing  where  this 
kind  of  meddling  mav  end.  If  Mr.  Howard  in- 
sists upon  his  whim,  he  will  be  sure  to  develop  a 
mawkish  sympathy  for  moMictors,  and  the  com- 
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mt;$iiion  of  crime  will  oome  to  be  considered  a 
passport  to  comfort  at  the  public  expense.  We 
Lad  better  make  the  conseqaences  of  crime  so 
disagreeable  that  nobody  will  care  to  risk  encoun- 
tering them.  This  is  the  natural  strain  of  the 
spirit  that  likes  to  call  itself  oonsemitive,  and 
by  way  of  frightening  people  from  committing 
crimes,  it  hung  them  for  cutting  down  a  cherry- 
tree  and  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread. 

But  John  Howfud,  like  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy 
a  little  later,  did  not  think  that  wrongs  were  any 
more  tolerable  because  they  were  called  the  bul- 
warks of  society,  and  were  said  to  be  founded  in 
natural  justice  and  tlie  reason  of  things,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  he  afraid  to  undertake  to 
remedy  them  because  such  efforts  were  derided 
as  sentimental  and  risionafy.  The  highest  wis- 
dom yet  applied  to  human  conduct^  the  golden 
rule,  happens  to  he  pnre  sentiment,  and  reason 
and  logic  are  veiy  feeble  motive  powere  in  com- 
parison witb  it.  John  Howard  was  a  country 
gentleman  much  addicted  to  reading  the  Bible 
and  studying  his  thermometer:  a  miki  kind 
of  White  of  Selbome,  his  neighbors  probably 
thought,  until  he  was  made  high  sheriff  of  his 
county.  Then  he  saw  what  English  Jails  were, 
and  he  resolved  that  they  should  be  so  no  longer. 
Within  a  year  he  had  personally  inspected  almost 
every  jail  in  En^and,  and  foan4  that  they  were 
physical  and  moral  pest-honses^-dens  of  incon- 
ceivable suffering  and  nurseries  of  the  most  loath- 
some crime.  In  one  jail  he  found  a  cell  so  foul 
that  the  wretched  inmate  prayed  to  be  hung. 
Howard  shut  himself  into  the  dreadful  place, 
that  he  might  know  what  it  was,  and  remained 
nntil  he  almost  sank  under  the  exposure.  When 
9nch  a  man  qwke,  England  must  listen,  and 
prison  reform  began  with  him. 

John  Howard's  story  is  but  an  illustration  of 
the.  methods  an  which  real  reforms  are  accom- 
plished. To  some  person  the  work  to  be  done 
seems  to  be  the  great  work  of  the  world,  and  he 
is  absorbed  in  it  with  the  sublime  enthusiasm 
which  is  known  as  fanaticism.  His  reform  is 
his  one  idea,  and  it  is  the  men  of  one  idea  who 
have  been  among  the  cliief  benefactors  of  the 
race.  The  work  that  John  Howard  began,  the 
improvement  of  prisons  and  hospitals,  was  an 
indiridual  and  voluntary,  work.  But,  like  all 
such,  it  kindled  many  a  generous  heart  aiid  pro- 
duced wide  and  incalculable  results.  It  was 
nearly  forty  years  after  he  began  to  visit  the 
Jails  that  Elisabeth  Fry  found  in  Newgate  prison, 
in  London,  the  wrongs  of  the  old  system,  and 
from  that  moment  her  life  was  consecrated  to 
the  reform,  as  his  had  been,  and  she  too  traveled 
through  various  covntries  in  Europe  to  extend 
her  plans  of  improvement.  Elizabeth  Fry  was  a 
Quaker,  and  the  Quakers  had  always  asserted  the 
practical  equality  of  the  sexes  in  many  kinds  of 
activity  that  are  usually  confined  to  men,  so  that 
she,  although  a  woman  of  family  and  wealth  and 
refinement,  was  not  held  to  have  ^^unsphered" 
herself  by  her  hnnune  labor  and  devotion.  In 
our  own  time  Florence  Nightingale  has  shown 
the  same  intrepid  will  and  self-reliance,  and,  like 
Grace  Dariing  and  Ida  Lewis,  has  quietly  vindi- 
cated her  right  to  do  what  she  had  the  inspira- 
tion and  capacity  to  do. 

And  since  Conservatism  itself,  carried  forward 
by  increasing  wisdom,  no  longer  insists  that  Mrs. 
Barbauld  snmmed  up  the  Whole  Duty  of  Wom- 


an in  exhorting  her  "to  please,"  Mrs.  Fry  and 
Florence  Nightingale  have  certainly  suggested  a 
way  by  which  the  De  Veres  every  where  can 
prevent  time  from  hanging  heavy  on  their  hands. 
And  here  among  ourselves  the  path  is  made 
smooth  for  them  bv  their  own  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. Earljr  in  the  spring  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Assocwtion  Hall  in  New  York,  at  which 
Mr.  Bryant  was  chlirman,  and  at  which  three 
well-known  and  respected  citizens,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
William  Adams  and  Henry  C.  Potter  and  Chief 
Justice  Daly,  spoke.  It  was  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  a  society 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  same  impulse  that 
inspired  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry  and  Florence 
Niglitingale.  It  is  a  voluntary  association  to  in- 
sure a  more  faithful  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  pauper  system  of  New  York,  and  also  to 
improve  or  change  the  system  itself  by  intelli- 
gent legislation.  Its  machinery  is  very  simple, 
consulting  of  voluntary  visiting  committees  in  the 
various  counties  and  towns  for  the  purpose,  in 
concerted  action  with  the  local  official  authori- 
ties, of  visiting  the  public  charitable  institutions 
and  the  poor  who  are  relieved  by  charity,  lliese 
committees,  composed  of  men  and  women  of  ev- 
ery  sect,  are  in  correspondence  with  a  central  as- 
sociation in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  they  are 
now  twenty-seven  in  number,  extending  from 
Suffolk  County,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Isl- 
and, to  Ithaca  and  Geneseo,  in  tlie  western  part 
of  the  State. 

The  work  already  done  would  be  the  amplest 
justification  of  the  formation  of  the  association, 
were  It  only  the  exposure  of  abnses  which  it  has 
made.  For  the  task  of  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry 
must  be  constantly  renewed.  If  hospitals  and 
prisons  are  to  be  kept  free  from  terrible  abnses, 
it  must  be  by  constant  interest  and  attention. 
The  Aid  Society  sprang  from  the  personal  obser- 
vation by  ladies  of  some  shameful  details  in  the 
management  of  certain  neighboring  public  chari- 
ties. Their  interest  awakened,  they  soon  aroused 
others,  and  once  embarked  in  the  work,  they  be- 
gan the  most  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the 
whole  subject,  searehing  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  and  throwing  light  upon  the  whole 
melancholy  and  menacing  problem  of  pauperism. 
At  the  December  meeting  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  told 
the  story  of  '*  Margaret,'*  the  result  of  his  own 
personal  investigations.  It  is  the  tale  of  the 
consequences  of  the  neglect  of  one  poor  little 
pauper  child.    The  report  says : 

'*Her  name  was  *Harffaret'  Perhaps  an  orohan- 
perhaps  abandoned  by  her  parents,  this  poor  little  girt 
was  left  adrift  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Upper  Had' 
son.  Tbere  was  no  almdionse  In  the  place ;  but  she 
was  a  sabject  of  oot-door  relief,  probably  reoeivbig 
occasionally  food  and  clotbloff  from  the  omcials^bnt 
never  edncated,  and  never  kii^ly  sheltered  in  a  hom& 
She  became  the  mother  of  a  long  race  of  criminals  and 
paapenkjand  her  progeny  has  caraed  the  oonn^  ever 
fdnce.  The  coantv  records  show  two  hundred  oi  her 
descendants  who  nave  been  criminals.    In  one  n&igle 

Seneration  of  her  unhappy  line  there  were  twenty  chil- 
ren ;  of  these,  three  dfed  in  infancy  and  seventeen 
snrvived  to  maturity.  Of  the  seventeen,  nine  served 
in  the  State-priiK)ns  for  high  crimes  an  aggregate  term 
of  fifty  years,  while  the  othera  were  frequent  inmates 
of  jails  and  penitentiaries  and  almshonsefl  I  Of  the  OSS 
descendants  from  this  nnhappy  clrl,  who  was  left  on 
the  village  streets  and  abandoned  In  her  childhood,  a 
great  nnmber  have  been  idiots,  imbeciles,  dmnkaros, 
lunatics,  paupers,  and  prostltntes ;  hut  SOO  of  the  more 
vlgorons  are  on  recwd  as  criminala.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  neglected  little  child  has  thus  cost  the  county 
authorities,  in  the  effects  she  has  transmitted,  at  least 
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on«  hnndred  thoniand  dollars  ta  the  ezpenoe  and  can 
of  criminalH  and  paupers,  boiides  the  ontold  damage 
she  has  inflicted  on  property  and  pnblfc  morals.  When 
we  think  of  the  mnltitade  of  wretched  bdoss  she  has 
left  npon  the  earth,  of  the  suffering,  degradation,  ig- 
norance, and  crime  that  one  child  has  thas  transmitted, 
of  the  evil  vhe  has  caused  to  thousands  of  innocent 
families,  and  the  loss  to  tiie  community,  we  can  all 
feebly  appreciate  the  Importanoe  to  the  public  of  tlie 
care  ana  education  of  a  single  pauper  child.*' - 

The  inquiries  of  the  Bodety  disclose  that  all 
abuses  have  not  yet  been  corrected,  and  that  the 
millenniam  will  still  be  a  little  delayed.  The 
reports  from  varions  parts  of  the  State  show  that 
in  many  poor-house  hospitals  the  nek  and  in- 
sane are  sadl^  neglected,  and  that  there  is  not 
adequate  public  provision  for  the  chronic  insane. 
In  many  of  the  poor-hooses  the  harmless  insane 
live  in  cells,  and  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger. 
The  visitors  of  one  hospital  saw  dinner  served  to 
thirty-two  insane  patients.  It  consisted  of  one 
table-spoonful  of  fish,  including  bones  and  skin, 
and  one  potato  for  each  person.  Water  spilled 
in  the  same  room  froie  npon  the  floor.  The  re- 
port states  that  this  was  at  **  the  notorious  Flat- 
bush  Insane  Asylum,  in  Kings  County,"  and 
adds  that  the  State  Commissioner  of  Lunacy  in 
iiis  last  report  gives  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
attendants  that  for  several  weeks  the  patients 
were  in  a  half-starved  condition.  For  snch  an 
abuse  and  such  unspeakable  suffering  the  only 
hope  of  remedy  is  precisely  the  humane  interest, 
inspection,  and  publication  of  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  neighbors  and  citizens,  such  as  the 
visiting  committees  of  the  Charities  Aid. 

The  same  personal  observation  of  the  manage- 
ment of  jails  has  already  in  some  instances  pro- 
duced very  great  improvements.  In  Richmond 
County,  where  young  boys  were  formerly  sent  to 
jail  for  misdemeanors,  and  were  locked  in  with 
criminals  who  passed  their  time  in  corrupting 
them,  the  boys  are  now  sent  to  the  reformatories. 
The  women,' who  were  formerly  separsted  from 
the  men  by  a  wooden  partition  full  of  cracks  and 
holes,  are  now  removed  from  them  by  a  solid 
waU.    The  inmates,  who  formerly  passed  the 


whole  day  in  idleness,  are  now  to  be  made  to 
work,  and  all  prisoners  oommitted  for  sixty  days 
or  more  are  now  sent  to  the  penitentiary  in  a 
neighboring  county.  Some  of  the  magistrates, 
mindful  of  the  old  dodge  of  ten-pins  for  nine- 
pins, have  sentenced  many  culprits  for  fifty-nine 
days,  to  evade  the  contract  made  by  the  soper- 
visoni  with  the  penitentiaiy.  The  advantage  of 
the  contract,  is  that  it  secnres  work  for  the  two 
months'  imsoners,  and  saves  the  tax-payers  of 
the  county  a  very  considemfale  sum.  For  al- 
though, by  the  magisterial  evasions  only  tliirty* 
five  prisoners  were  sent  from  the  county  to  the 
penitentiary,  their  board  at  the  jail  for  their  fall 
terms  would  have  cost  the  tax-payers  $29i3, 
while  at  the  penitentiary  it  would  cost  them 
only  $968  50,  making  a  saving  to  the  coon^  of 
$1948  60. 

Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  society  thns  tar 
proves  the  old  truth  that  himinDity,  decency,  in* 
telligence,  and  care  are  more  inexpensive  and 
profitable  than  carelessness,  ignorance,  and  cru- 
elty. And  here  is  a  work  to  which  many  and 
many  a  clever  yonng  woman,  full  of  energy  and 
intelligence  and  ennui,  listless  and  sad  for  some- 
thing  to  do,  may  most  wisely  and  most  easily 
devote  herself.  The  Easy  Chair  has  received 
many  a  touching  appeal  from  generons-hearted 
and  educated  women  "ont  of  work,"  and  it  offien 
them  this  counsel,  that  in  their  varions  neighbor- 
hoods th^  should  organize  committeee  who  wfll 
undertake  this  work  of  visitation  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  central  committee — a  work  which 
so  many  admirable  women,  with  various  other 
responsibilities,  are  already  successfully  doing. 
Read  in  the  light  of  the  report  of  the  Charities 
Aid,  how  freshly  significant  ase  the  familiar  lines, 

**  Clara,  dara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  yoar  hands. 
Are  there  no  begnts  at  your  gate, 

Kor  any  poor  aboat  your  lands? 
Oh  I  teach  the  orphan  boy  to  readt 

Or  teach  the  orphan  gtrl  to  eew. 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  fooliah  yeoman  ga** 


(Siirtnr'a  l^iteraq  Btrort 


NO  publication  of  modem  times  has  produced 
so  remarkable  an  effect,  none  has  accom- 
plished to'  so  wonderfid  a  degree  the  purpose  of 
its  author,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  essay  on  I^e 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Alle* 
giance  (Harper  and  Brothera).  These  decrees 
had  been  abundantly  discussed  before,  but  chief- 
ly, so  fiir  as  English-speaking  people  are  con- 
cerned, by  men  ontside  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion, and  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  if  at 
all,  with  the  mental  conditions  of  its  lay  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Gladstone  appreciated  himself  that 
radical  difference  of  sentiment  which  prevails  in 
the  liomish  Chnrch,  and  which  reolly  sepemtes 
its  communicants  more  radically  than  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch  are  sepa- 
rated by  their  variations  in  church  form  and  or- 
der, or,  in  lioroan  Catholic  phrase,  in  *  discipline 
and  regimen,"  and  his  unpardonable  sin  consists 
ill  tlie  fact  that  his  publication  compelled  the 
Anglican  Catholics  to  perceive  themselves,  and 
even  to  expose  to  the  world,  these  variations  in 


essential  spirit  and  doctrine,  which  they  had  there* 
tofore  successfully  cloaked  under  a  unity  of  wor- 
ship and  organisation.  Like  the  Siamese  Twins, 
these  two  parties  are  bound  together  in  the  body, 
and  for  that  very  reason  are  all  the  more  alien 
in  the  spirit.  Of  this  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pamphlet  the  reply  of  Jomr  Hbkrt  Kkwhak, 
D.D.,  affords  a  striking  illustration — A  Letter 
addrened  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(Catholic  Publication  Society).  If  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's ecclesiastical  p^ilections  afford  him  an 
insight  into  the  Roman  Catholic  mind.  Dr.  New- 
man's history  familiariaes  him  witli  the  Protest- 
ant mind.  Originally  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  has  never  lost  the  intellectual 
independence  which  nature  conferred  and  early 
education  developed.  Thns  his  pamphlet,  which 
aims  apparently  to  render  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility  somewhat  more  endurable  to  the  Prot- 
estant world,  is  itself  so  imbned  with  a  Protest- 
ant spirit  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other 
than  a  very  dangerous  document  by  Father  Beckx, 
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if  not  hy  Fins  IX.  htnueif.  If  they  are  Me  to 
ngree  to  no  other  statement  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
re^oindofy  thej  most  in  their  inmost  souls  agree 
with  his  declaration,  *^In  this  apology  there  is 
to  me  a  strong  undeniable  smack  of  Protestant- 
ism. **  In  two  ways  does  this  appear-^in  Dr. 
Newman's  exaltation  of  the  rights  of  private  coih 
science,  and  in  the  minimimi  degree  of  authority 
which  be  attaches  to  papal  ntnerueesy  and  the 
interpretations  by  which  he  shears  them  of  all 
their  significance,  and  renders  them  dangerless  bo- 
cause  nnmeaning.  Conscknce,  according  to  Dr. 
Newman,  is  the  dirine  law  written  in  our  hearts. 
It  is  not  the  product  of  education  or  experience, 
but  is  innate,  tlie  revelation  of  God*s  will  to  each 
man.  "  Though  it  may  suffer  refraction  into  the 
intellectual  medium  of  each,  it  is  not  thereby  so 
affected  as  to  lose  its  character  of  being  the  Di* 
vine  Law,  but  still  it  has,  as  such,  the  preroga* 
ti ve  of  commanding  obedience. "  And  he  quotes 
with  approval  the  words  of  Cardinal  Gousset, 
**  It  is  never  lawful  to  go  against  our  conscience.*' 
In  the  particular  issues  between  Pope  and  con- 
science, not  only  supposable,  but  actual  in  his- 
tory, he  takes  ground  that  not  only  has  in  it  a 
''smack  of  Protestantism,"  but  is  Protestant  all 
over.  He  puts  the  conscience  first,  the  Pope 
afterward.  To  be  suiBciently  explicit  he  ad- 
duces imaginary  instances,  and  replies  to  his 
own  questioning  that  even  an  uninstructed  and 
erroneous  conscience  takes  the  precedence  over 
priest  or  Pope ;  and  finally  he  sums  all  up  in 
the  pregnant  remark,  **  Ceruinly,  if  I  am  obliged 
to  bring  religion  into  after-dinner  toasts  (which, 
indeed,  does  not  seem  quite  the  thing),  I  shall 
ddnk — to  the  Pope,  if  you  please — still,  to  con- 
science first  and  to  the  Pope  afterward."  Not 
even  Dr.  Newman's  specious  reasoning  and  ad- 
mirable rhetoric  can  make  such  a  declaration 
appear  otherwise  than  in  flat  contradiction  to 
the  condemnation,  in  the  Pope's  Syllabus,  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience.  Certainly  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  right  in  saying  that  '*  if  we  had  Dr.  Newman 
for  Pope  we  should  be  tolerably  safe,  so  merciful 
and  geniul  would  be  his  rule."  But  we  have  not 
Dr.  Newman  for  Pope,  and  there  would  have  to 
be  a  revolution  in  the  Roman  hierarchy,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  Reformation  would  be  a 
mere  religious  imetUA,  before  he  could  be  Pope, 
or,  we  might  even  say,  cardinal.  While  he  thus 
exalts  conscience,  he  stops  little  short  of  depos- 
ing the  Pope.  The  Syllabus,  according  to  him, 
is  not  an  authoritative  document;  it  binds  no 
one ;  it  is  not  even  papal  in  its  origin  or  author- 
ity. This  document,  which  has  convulsed  all 
^nrppe,  and  almost  revolutionised  its  political 
complexion,  which  has  produced  a  greater  effect 
than  any  state  paper  within  the  current  century, 
if  not  within  the  pest  three  or  four  centuries,  is 
"nothing  more  than  a  digest  of  certain  errors, 
made  by  an  anonymous  writer, "a  mere  index  to 
previous  allocutions  and  decrees,  with  no  more 
binding  force  (the  iUustration  is  Dr.  Newman's, 
not  ours)  than  a  lawyer's  brief  of  legal  authori- 
ties. The  liberty  of  speech  and  press  which  the 
Pope  condemna  is  only  that  unbridled  license 
which  Blaclcstone  equally  condemns,  '*  the  liber- 
ty of  every  one  to  ffiyepMie  utterance,  in  everif 
possible  shape,  by  every  posdble  channel,  without 
any  let  or  hinderance  nom  God  or  man,  to  ali  his 
notions  whatsoever  "  Cl^ho  italics  are  the  au- 
thor's.)   The  exclnsiveness  of  the  Catholic  re- 


ligion, called  for  by  the  Syllabus,  applies  only  to 
Spain,  and  there  only  in  consequence  of  treaty 
stipulations,  and  it  only  means  that  '*  the  Pope 
does  aot  think  it  expedient  for  every  sMte  from 
this  time  forth  to  tolerate  every  sect  of  religion 
on  its  territory,  and  to  disestablish  the  Church  at 
once."  The  papal  condemnation  of  the  declara- 
tion '*  tiiat  the  Roman  pontiff  can  and  ought  to 
come  to  terms  with  progress,  liberalism,  and  the 
new  civilization"  only  means  what  every  liberal 
thinker  means  when  he  says  there  is  an  "  irre- 
pressible conflict"  between  liberalism  and  the 
papacy.  The  papal  authority  is  no  exceptional 
factor  in  society ;  it  is  only  that  of  the  legislature 
over  the  citisens,  of  the  club  over  its  members, 
of  the  physician  over  his  patient,  of  public  opin- 
ion over  all  members  of  society.  We  do  not 
wonder,  on  reading  Dr.  Newman's  pamphlet, 
that  its  author  is  in  bad  odor  in  Rome ;  we  only 
wonder  that  hhi  book  is  not  put  on  the  Index 
Epmraatcrinu, 

If  Dr.  Newman's  had  been  the  only  response 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  called  forth,  he 
could  have  served  his  cause  in  no  better  way 
than  by  binding  the  two  together  for  general  cir- 
culation. But  it  has  elicited  over  twenty,  of 
which  Dr.  Newman's  and  Archbishop  Manning's 
are  the  most  important.  To  the  criticisms  of 
these  responses  Mr.  Gladstone  addresses  him- 
self in  a  second  pamphlet,  which  bean  the  sig- 
nificant titie,  itself  an'  argument  in  a  word,  of 
VaOeaniam  (Harper  and  Brothera).  If  his  first 
publication  awakened,  as  it  is  said  to  have  done, 
poignant  regret  that  such  a  lion  had  been  pro- 
voked by  a  seeming  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  leading  Romish  political  leadera,  his  reply  will 
awaken  more  poignant  regret  that  the  aroused 
lion  was  not  left  without  a  reply.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone finds  no  fault  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion;  he  makes  no  attack  on  the  Church;  he 
does  not  even  question  the  actual  lojalty  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Great  Britain ;  he 
simply  undertakes  to  expose  the  claims  of  Vati- 
canism, to  show  to  the  Anglo-Catholics  to  what 
the  modem  claims  of  the  Jesuit  faction  in  the 
Church  conduct  them,  and  to  elicit  within  the 
communion  just  such  utterances  as  that  of  Dr. 
John  Henry  Newman.  He  aims  to  make  it  dear 
that  "the  Vatican  Decrees  do,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  establish  for  the  Pope  n  supreme  command 
over  loyaltv  and  civil  duty,"  while  he  concedes 
that  "to  the  vast  majority  of  Roman  Catholics 
they  are,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  long,  in  their 
carefully  enveloped  meaning,  remain,  practically 
unknown."  The  present  danger  to  England  ancl 
to  this  country  is  slight.  But  the  educative  pow- 
era  of  Rome  are  nearly  all  imbued  with  Vatican- 
ism. As  this  generation  passes  away,  and  anoth- 
er rises  to  take  its  place,  the  doctrine  of  religions 
absolutism  will  become  more  wide -spread  and 
more  pronounced.  This  is  the  danger  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  apprehends ;  and  it  is  to  be  escaped, 
he  believes,  only  npon  the  condition  that  its 
movements  are  carefully  watched  and  their  bases 
faithfully  and  unflinchingly  exposed.  The  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  pamphlet  may 
be  comprised  in  two  propositions,  the  truth  of 
which  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  namely, 
firat,  that  Rome— that  is,  the  Pope  and  his  con- 
fidential advisers — ^has  "reproduced  for  active 
service  those  doctrines  of  former  times,  termed 
by  me  *  rusty  tools,'  which  she  was  fondly  thought 
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to  have  disused;'*  second,  that  "the  Pope  now 
claims,  with  plenaiy  aathority,  from  every  con- 
vert and  member  of  his  Charch,  that  he  shall 
place  his  loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the  mercy  of 
another,  that  other  being  himself."  An  illustra- 
tion of  both  these  propositions  is  furnished  by 
the  teaching  of  Rome  respecting  marriage — an 
illustration. the  more  efiective  because  it  comes 
Iiome  to  every  man,  and  with  even  greater  power 
to  evenr  woman  and  child.  *'It  is  distinctly 
taught,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that  with  mar> 
riage  the  state  has  nothing  to  do,  that  it  may 
safely  rely  upon  the  Church,  that  civil  marriage 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  is  only  concubinage, 
and  that  the  state,  by  the  nse  of  worldly  com- 
pulsion, prevents  the  two  concnbinaiy  parties 
from  repenting  and  abandoning  their  guilty  re- 
lation to  each  other."  ''It  is  true,"  he  adds, 
*'tliat  the  two  hundred  thousand  non-Koman 
marriages  which  are  annually  celebrated  in  £n- 
gUind  do  not  at  present  fall  under  the  foul  epi- 
thets of  Rome.  But  this  depends  upon  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Pope,  who  can  by 
a  word,  if  Vaticanism  be  sound  doctrine,  convert 
every  marriage  subsequently  celebrated  in  that 
country,  or  this,  according  to  Protestant  rites, 
into  what  the  Pope  himse&  entitles  '*  filthy  con- 
cubinage." If  these  are  strong  words,  they  are 
borrowed  from  Vatican  authority.  No  wonder 
that  Dr.  Newman  evades  this  charge  by  the  sim- 
ple but  scarcely  honest  expedient*  of  declaring 
that  he  can  not  understand  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
means.  It  is,  indeed,  the  strength  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's two  pamphlets  that  without  vituperation 
or  abuse,  or  even  heat  or  vehemence,  he  simply 
nnveils  the  full  meaning  and  points  out  the  full 
force  of  Vaticanism,  sustains  his  exposure  of  its 
significance  and  effect  by  ample  citations  from  its 
own  authoritative  declarations,  and  then  leaves 
its  disciples  to  make  what  they  can  of  the  doc- 
trine. That  the  laity  generally  believe  in  this 
last  and  ripest  fhiit  of  hierarchical  absolutism  be 
does  not  assert ;  he  even  takes  pains  to  deny. 
He  simply  points  out  to  them  what  they  are 
called  to  believe ;  he  simply  speaks  '*  of  what 
they  suffer,  not  of  what  they  do." 

We  have  already  far  transcended  the  ordinary 
limits  within  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
fine ourselves  in  reviewing  such  publications. 
But  no  publication  of  the  present  century,  ex- 
cept the  Vatican  Decrees  themselves,  hAs  pro- 
duced an  effect  comparable  with  that  which  it 
appears  certain  will  be  produced  on  the  religions 
and  political  life  of  England  and  the  United 
States  by  the  unpretentious  but  significant  pam- 
phlets of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Newman.  No 
man  can  understand  the  present,  or  prepare  him- 
self to  meet  intelligently  the  issues  of  the  future, 
who  does,  not  get  some  insight  into  this  remark- 
able controversy.  It  only  remains  to  add  that 
both  writers  are  masters  of  tlieir  mother-tongue, 
and  their  courteous  bearing,  the  entire  absence 
of  all  venom  from  their  pages,  and  their  often 
eloquent  rhetoric,  no  less  than  the  importance 
of  their  theme,  render  their  essays,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  models  of  controversial  literature. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hxgoinbon,  in  his  Young  Folk'» 
History  of  the  United  States  (Lee  and  Shepard), 
has  achieved  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which 
an  author  ever  sets  himself.  He  has  undertaken 
to  narrate  the  history  of  the  United  States  from 
^'i  days  of  the  mound-builders  to  those  of  Gen- 


eral Grant  in  a  volnnie  of  350  pages.  Such 
eompends  are  proverbially  dull  reading.  They 
usually  contain  the  most  barren  statements  of 
what  are  regarded  the  essential  facts  of  history. 
The  life  of  the  people,  which  is  the  essential  dot, 
is  not  described.  Mr.  Higginson  has  pursued 
durectly  the  opposite  coarse.  *'In  writing,"  he 
says,  '^I  have  adopted  two  plain  rules — to  omit 
all  names  and  dates  not  really  needful,  and  to 
make  liberal  use  of  the  familiar  traits  and  inci- 
dents of  eveiy  day."  The  consequence  is  that 
he  has  prepared  a  yoltmse  which  will  render  his- 
tory, at  least  the  history  of  their  own  country, 
attractive  reading  to  the  young  folks ;  and  while 
the  student  of  these  pages  wiU  probably  not  be 
able  to  pass  with  credit  an  average  school  exam- 
ination, he  will  obtain  a  greater  advantage  in  the 
interest  awakened  in  historical  study,  and  the  in- 
clination aroused  to  pursue  it  further  in  liurger 
works.  Not  onl^  the  young  people,  however, 
will  find  this  an  mterestlng  and  useful  volume : 
while  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  a  gener- 
ally caustic  critic  who  says  that  ''it  contains  all 
of  United  States  history  that  the  aversge  citizen 
requires  in  order  to  go  through  life  comfortably 
and  creditably,"  it  b  certainly  true  that  busy 
men,  who  have  little  time  or  perhaps  inclination 
for  a  careful  study  even  of  tiieir  own  country, 
wiU  find  in  this  brief  but  general  survey  enough 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  general  course 
of  the  past  and  to  read  appredativdiy  more  ebb- 
orate  acconnts  of  particular  episodes  and  eraa. 
Mr.  Higginson  has  wiselv  deviated  in  one  impor- 
tant respect  from  the  old-time  histories,  namely, 
by  devoting  less  space  to  the  events  of  war,  and 
mora  to  the  affairs  of  peace.  The  book  is  quite 
elaborately  illustrated — too  elaborately,  indeed 
The  imaginary  pictures  (and  they  constitute  a 
majority)  would  have  been  better  omitted,  and 
the  space  thus  given  to  the  artist  occupied  by  the 
author.  An  appendix  contains  a  complete  and 
very  useful  list  of  books  for  further  study,  and 
the  volume  is  furnished  with  a  good  index.  It 
should  be  added  that  Mr.  Higginson  writes  on 
controversial  points,  such  as  the  Mexican  war 
and  our  eiril  war,  with  great  calmness  and  with 
judicial  impartiality,  though  with  no  pretense 
at  iiidifference  and  no  lack  of  moral  earnestness. 

BRIEFER  NOnCBS. 

No  modem  author  has  done  more  to  exalt 
home  lifb  than  Miss  Mulock  ;  her  last  volume 
ought  to  serve  in  many  a  home  a  sacred  pur- 
pose, bj  affording  the  most  delightful  of  home 
recreations,  that  of  mnsia  Songs  of  Youth  (Har- 
per and  Brothers)  consists  of  forty-two  poems, 
most  of  them  by  Miss  Mulock,  arranged  to  mu- 
sic from  various  sources.  The  editor  is  unknown 
in  this  country  as  a  musician,  and  her  muidcnl 
contributions  in  this  volume  have  been  a  delight- 
fiil  surprise  to  ns^ike  the  revektion  of  a  new 
charm  in  an  old  friend.  Collections  of  parlor 
music  are  common,  commendable  collections  are 
very  rare.  The  music  in  this  volume  is  not  too 
difficult  for  amateurs,  and  even  young  amateurs, 
to  sing  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  even 
enjoyment  to  others.  Some  of  the  simplest  are 
the  best ;  we  shonid  much  like  to  hear  '*  Row, 
row,  cheeriy  row,"  on  the  river  in  the  moonlight 
next  summer.  The  Swedish  melodies,  of  which 
there  are  quite  a  number,  are  quaint  and  very 
pretty,  and  will  be  quite  new  to  the  Ame^icab 
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eiblic ;  indeed,  there  are  a  ftreat  many  jomig 
dies  who  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  music 
was  ever  bom  out  of  Italy.  The  words  of  the 
songs  are  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  senti« 
mental  inanities  which  form  the  staple  of  parlor 
singers ;  they  are  simple  but  not  silly,  tender 
but  not  sentimental,  earnest  but  not  passionate, 
pUuntive  but  not  despondent ;  and,  so  far  as  our 
examination  has  gone,  without  an  exception  lyr- 
icaL  For  practical  use  in  the  home  circle  we 
know  of  no  book  to  compare  with  this. 

Professor  C.  K.  Adams,  in  his  Democraqf  and 
Monarchy  in  France  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.),  has 
impaired  if  not  destroyed  the  value  of  his  work 
by  his  bitter  and  unconcealed  prejudices.  Na- 
poleon the  Great  is  not  so  simple  a  character  as 
either  Mr.  Lanfr^,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Mr.  J. 
8.  C.  Abbott,  on  ue  other,  would  have  ns  believe 
•»he  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  devil.  Mr.  Adams 
is  unable  to  see  any  thing  whatever  worthy  of 
commendation  in  the  first  Napoleon.  To  apply 
the  "moral  code  to  his  life,  he  tells  ns,  is  simply 
absurd — as  absurd  as  to  apply  it  to  the  deeds  of 
children  who  have  not  yet  any  discrimination  of 
right  and  wrong  or  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  ad- 
mits that  he  was  never  guilty  of  peculation,  but 
charges  his  honesty  to  his  ambition,  and  asserts 
that  his  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  led 
him  to  take  nothing  for  himself,  while  he  gave 
pnbounded  opportunities  to  his  subordinates;  de- 
scribes somewhat  graphically  the  immense  con- 
tribution levied  upon  Italy  by  the  French  army, 
but  forgets  how  the  example  was  (bllowed  by  Ger- 
many in  the  case  of  France,  how  all  war  is  nothing 
but  a  gigantic  spoliation.  Unable  to  comprehend 
Napoleon,  he  is  equally  unable  to  comprehend 
Napoleonism — a  transition  state  from  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  past  to  the  democracy  of  the  future, 
and  combining,  as  all  such  transitions  do,  much 
of  the  evil  as  well  as  something  of  the  good  of 
both  systems.  The  student  who  has  an  inde- 
pendent ftimiliarity  with  French  history  will  find 
in  these  lectures  suggestive  and  instructive  read- 
ing, but  we  should  not  advise  any  one  to  depend 
on  them  for  his  knowledge  of  the  present  condi- 
tion  or  his  anticipations  of  the  future  probabilities 
of  France. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  Africa  (Henrjr  Holt 
and  Co.)  is  to  compile  in  one  volume  a  history 
of  explorations  and  adventures  in  that  compara- 
tively noknown  land  from  the  days  of  Herodotus 
to  those  of  Livingstone.  The  book  will  be  useful 
to  two  classes  of  readers :  those  who  have  not  the 
time  or  inclination  to  read  the  larger  works  from 
which  this  is  compiled,  and  those  who,  having 
read  the  works  of  individual  travelers — ^Du  Chail- 
lu,  Baker,  Schweinfurth,  Livingstone — desire,  for 
the  better  comprehension  of  their  reading,  to  get 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  or 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  woiks  of  other 
explorers  than  those  whose  productions  they  are 
studying.  We  notice  some  serious  inaccuracies 
in  the  book,  which  indicate  haste  or  carelessness 
in  the  compilation.  Fetichism  is  certainly  not 
the  **  wearing  of  a  charm ;"  and  if  the  editor  had 
read  the  appendix  to  Ismailta,  he  would  not  have 
fallen  into  the  blunder  involved  in  the  statement 
that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  succeeded  in  putting 
down  the  slave-trade  in  the  whole  territory  an- 
nexed by  him  to  the  Khedive's  dominions. 

We  can  heartily  commend  the  title  of  A  Ram- 
hUng  Storiff  by  Mabt  Cowdek  Clark  (Boberts 


Brothers).  It  is  very  rambling.  He  who  takes 
it  up  will  be  likely  to  read,  or  at  least  to  glance, 
it  through,  and  then  be  vexed  at  himMlf  for 
spending  so  much  time  to  so  little  advantage. 
The  hero  rambles  every  where-*-in  England, 
Wales,  Switierland,  Italy— and  every  where 
comes  across  the  heroine.  We  Ix^n  with  an 
impossible  adventure  in  some  unknown  woods,  • 
in  some  unknown  place,  somewhece  in  England 
evidentlvi- where  the  hero  stumbles  across  an  un- 
occupied eottage,  finds  a  table,  '*  spread  with  a 
snow-white  cloth  of  fine  damask,"  upon  which 
lav  fruits,  coffee,  delicate  bread,  and  cakes,  of 
which—  But  to  do  justice  to  the  style  of  this  story 
we  must  be  allowed  to  quote  a  paragraph.  **  I 
sat  down  to  the  table  as  to  a  feast.  The  dainty 
wheaten  bread  seemed  proffered  bv  kindly  looks; 
the  glowing  fruit  suggested  a  fair  white  hand  lurk- 
ing among  it  and  helping  me  with  lavish  court» 
esy ;  the  coffee  was  cold,  but  its  tawny  juice  was 
a  welcome  draught,  as  I  inwardly  toasted  her 
who  had  caused  me  to  find  its  refreshment  await- 
ing me.*'  The  unknown,  who  has  stolen  out  of 
the  cottage,  is  heroine  to  the  hero ;  and  from 
this  forest  scene  to  the  adventure  with  the  Ital- 
ian banditti,  nothing  is  wanting,  in  this  rambling 
story,  of  the  necessary  materials  fi>r  a  modern 
operettar--«xcept  the  music 

The  best  stoiy  on  our  table  is  The  Story  of 
Valentine  and  his  Brother,  by  Mrs.  Olipbant 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  It  is  long,  as  most  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  stories  are,  but  it  does  not  drag, 
as  some  of  them  do,  and  it  is  novel  in  construc- 
tiop,  as  most  of  them  are  not  In  brief,  it  pos- 
sesses few  of  the  faults  and  most  of  the  excel- 
lences of  that  excellent  story-teller,  and  ranks 
among  the  best  of  the  productions  of  her  fertile 
and  facile  pen.  Valentino  and  his  brother  are 
twins,  the  father  a  man  of  noble  blood,  the  moth- 
er a  gypey  womanr,  to  whom  civilization  is  an 
irksome  Ixmdage,  and  who,  when  the  twins  are 
bom,  slips  away  from  the  servitude  society  im- 
poses on  her,  canying  the  children  with  her. 
Conscience  tardily  brings  her  to  a  sense  of  her 
injustice,  and  she  stealthily  returns  ValenUne  to 
the  father's  care,  or  rather  to  that  of  his  parents, 
Lord  and  Lady.Eskside;  Dick  she  keeps  herself. 
The  story  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  two,  the  same 
in  birth,  so  widely  separated  in  culture.  It  is  char- 
actei-istically  a  book  of  pleasant  characters ;  even 
the  wild  gypsy  woman  is  not  repulsively  paint- 
ed.— Mistreat  Judith,  by  C.  C.  Fra6XR-Tttlbr 
(Henry  Holt  and  Ca),  is  a-pathetic  story,  curious 
and  original  in  construction,  sorrowful  in  its  end- 
ing, graphic  in  its  pictures.  Parson  Ingrey  and 
his  house.  Master  and  Mistress  Hurst  and  their 
home,  the  village  school.  Trotter's  end,  these  are 
all  pictures  which  abide  in  our  memory  like  those 
of  actual  and  familiar  scenes  and  personages. 
— Hope  Meredith,  bv  Eliza  Tabor,  and  The 
Bhatominff  of  an  Aloe,  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoet 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  are  both  novels  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit  The  former  is  strong  in 
characterization ;  the  latter  is  one  of  Mrs.  Hoey's 
best  stories,  and  is  at  once  interesting  and  natu- 
ral, except  in  the  title,  which  is  the  only  bit  of 
affectation  in  it. — Safely  Married  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  begins  where  most  novels  end,  with  a 
marriage.  The  elfin  wife,  the  distraught  hus- 
band, tiie  gentle  Angela  (well  named),  the  maid- 
en biographer.  Miss  Hammond,  with  the  '*  nl- 
Ittin/*  Edgar  Bamsay,  are  the  principal  characters 
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of  this  story,  which  has  two  positive  attractions, 
of  themselves  no  mean  recommendation — it  is 
short  and  simple.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  dnu 
matic,  and  even  highly  wrought;  and  though  some 
of  the  incidents  in  other  hands  would  seem  too 
melodramatic  to  be  natural,  they  do  not  produce 


this  impression  in  the  author's  skillful  narration. 
The  substructure  of  the  story  is  one  common  to 
both  fiction  and  the  drama  of  real  life :  it  is  the 
story  of  £lfie*s  finding  her  true  soul  in  an  expe- 
rience of  bitter  sorrow,  the  fruit  of  her  own  will- 
ful and  wayward  temper. 


f  iiitnr'0  ^rieirtific  Xttnrir. 


SUHOf  AHT  OF  SCIENTIFIC  FBOGRESa 

OUR  astronomical  record  begins  with  a  list 
of  two  new  members  of  the  solar  system, 
I.  tf.,  asteroids  Nos.  141  and  142,  diticovered  re- 
spectively by  Paul  Henry  at  Paris  and  J.  Pa- 
lisa  at  Pola,  Austria,  and  jcomets  (1875)  Nos.  I. 
and  II.,  discovered  respectively  by  Uolden  at 
Washington  and  by  Stephan  at  Marseilles,  Of 
these  comets  the  first  is  the  famous  Encke*s  com- 
et, whose  motions  were  for  a  long  time  supposed  to 
be  retarded  by  an  ethereal  medium ;  the  latter  is 
the  comet  known  as  Winnecke's,  whose  short  pe- 
riod of  revolution  entitles  it  to  special  distinction. 

The  continuation  of  the  great  star  charts  begun 
by  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  generally  known 
as  Chacomac*s,  has  been  undertaken  by  Lever- 
rier,  who  recently  presented  to  the  Paris  Acade- 
my the  first  of  the  seventy  maps  that  will  com- 
{)lote  the  work.  Astronomers  will  be  pleased  to 
earn  that  the  donation  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
made  by  the  banker  Bischofziheim  to  the  Paris 
Observatory  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  new 
meridian  instrument  nas  at  length  been  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  maker  (Eichens)  ns  a  first  in- 
stallment of  the  full  price. 

The  expeditions  for  the  obsen'ations  in  India 
and  Siam  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  have  al- 
ready arrived  at  their  destinations,  and  valuable 
results  are  anticipated,  owing  to  the  unusually 
long  duration  of  tne  totality. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Itoyal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety has  been  awarded  to  Profossor  D' Arrest,  of 
Copenhagen,  for  his  researches  among  the  nebulie. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  accurate  informa- 
tion ftrom  all  the  Ameiican  parties  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  transit  of  Venus.  'At  Pekin  Pro- 
fessor Watson  and  Professor  Young  observed 
through  a  cloudy  sky  the  first  and  second  con- 
tacts, and  made  forty-four  photographs  during 
the  first  part  of  the  transit.  0|)erBtions  were 
then  interrupted  by  clouds  until  about  an  hour 
before  the  end,  when  the  photographic  work  was 
resumed,  and  fifty  more  pictures  taken.  The 
third  and  fourth  contacts  were  also  obsen'ed, 
and  measures  of  cusps  taken  with  the  double- 
image  micrometer. 

The  first  contact  was  sixty-eight  seconds  later 
and  the  second  contact  was  seventy-five  seconds 
later  than  the  computed  times,  while  the  third 
and  fourth  contacts  were  forty-three  and  sixty- 
five  seconds  earlier  than  the  predictions.  This 
indicates  for  the  solar  diameter  a  smaller  value 
than  the  one  used  in  tlie  predictions,  and  agrees 
nearly  with  tluit  deduced  by  Leverrier  from  pre- 
vious transits. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nautical  Almanac  ofilce,  in  his  memoir  on 
the  transit,  that  the  English  predictions  would 
be  **  considerably  in  error,"  on  account  of  the 
adoption  of  an  apparent  diameter  for  the  sun 


which  was  deduced  from  meridian  observations 
only,  and  we  may  note  that  nearly  all  the  En- 
glish observers  have  reported  an  error  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  minutes  in  their  predict- 
ed times  of  first  contact.  It  seems  to  be  finally 
settled,  if  indeed  there  was  any  doubt  about  it 
previously,  that  different  apparent  diameters  must 
be  used  for  the  sun  in  reducing  meridian  obser- 
vations, and  for  such  observations  as  eclipses  and 
transits  of  the  inferior  planets.  This  is  quite 
analogous  to  the  fact  that  the  moon*s  diameter 
from  occultations  is  considerably  smaller  than 
that  derived  from  meridian  obsen'ations.  Pro- 
fessor Watson  also  notes  certain  evidences  of  an 
atmosphere  surrounding  Venus,  and  from  his  ob- 
servations at  third  contact  obtains  an  approxi- 
mate value  for  its  depth. 

The  American  party  at  Eerguelen  Land,  un- 
der Lieutenant-Commanders  Kyan  and  Tnun, 
has  been  only  partially  successful.  Neither  of  tlie 
internal  contacts  was  observed,  but  some  photo- 
graphs were  taken.  The  English  party  on  the 
same  island  observed  the  ingress  and  egress,  the 
latter  observation  being  satisfactory.  All  the 
English  photographs  were  poor.  The  day  was 
generally  cloudy,  but  enough  have  been  secured 
to  compciiiatethe  observers  for  their  devotion, 
as  this  station  is  peculiarly  valuable.  From  the 
party  at  Chatham  Island,  under  Assistant  Edwin 
Smith,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  we  learn  that  noth- 
ing valuable  in  the  way  of  observations  of  the 
transit  could  be  obtained,  on  account  of  clouds. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  each  of 
the  parties  has  made  important  geographical, 
magnetic,  and  other  determinations,  and  that  no 
one  of  our  expeditions  will  return  without  com- 
pleting its  work  of  this  kind,  which  work  haa  a 
value  quite  independent  of  its  boaridg  on  the 
main  question  of  the  sun*s  parallax. 

On  the  whole,  the  success  has  been  marked ; 
and  although  onlv  one  party  (Professor  Wat- 
son's) obsen'ed  all  the  contacts,  and  althou^^ 
only  one  (Professor  Peters's)  obtained  a  very 
complete  set  of  photographs,  yet  the  etuembie  of 
the  observations  of  the  Americans  alone  would 
suffice  for  an  extremely  accurate  determination 
of  the  parallax. 

The  experience  gained  in  these  expeditions 
will  be  turned  to  good  account  in  1878  and  in 
1882,  in  which  years  transits  of  Mercury  and 
Venus  occur,  both  being  visible  in  America. 
The  reports  of  all  the  piurties  indicate  satisfac- 
tion with  the  apparatus  provided  for  them ;  and 
in  the  matter  of  photographic  arrangements  the 
American  outfits  were  particularly  good,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  and  thu  periTection 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  gentlemen  who  had 
these  preparations  in  chai^se.  The  highest  tes» 
timonial  has  been  oflfered  by  the  Transit  of 
Venus  Commission  to  Dr.  Henry  Draper  as  an 
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acknowledgment  «f  hia  great  (and  grataitons) 
services  in  peifecting  the  practical  details  of  the 
photographic  processes — a  charge  for  which  he 
was  peculiarij  fitted  by  his  long  experience  in 
such  researches. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  physical  phenomena 
of  the  transit  will  not  be  available  for  some 
time.;  but  we  note  the  remarkable  obsenrations 
of  Jnnssen  in  Japan  and  De  la  Grye  at  Camp- 
bell Island,  which  declare  Venns  to  have  been 
seen  projected  against  the  snn's  corona  while 
vet  some  distance  from  the  sun's  disk.  Prelim- 
inary reports  indicate  that  Professor  Watson's 
acconnt  of  the  atmosphere  of  Venus  will  be  cor- 
roborated by  several  good  observers.  It  may 
likewise  be  noted  that  the  question  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  satellite  to  Venus  is  now  finally  set- 
tled in  the  negative. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  astronomers 
to  the  ephemeris  of  twelve  close  circnmpolar 
stars  for  1875  published  in  the  Monthbf  Notices 
of  the  Rf^al  Astronomical  Society  for  January, 
1875,  by  Professor  Pritchard,  Director  of  the 
Oxford  Observatory. 

These  are  selected  for  the  determination  of 
the  azimnthal  error  of  meridian  instruments,  and 
their  use  will  be  a  convenience  to  observers,  and 
a  step  in  advance  in  observatory  work.  Lever- 
rier  has  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  an  account  of  his  researches  on  the  the- 
ories of  the  eight  principal  planets,  which  he  has 
now  perfected.  His  tables  of  Saturn  are  nearly 
completed,  and  the  tables  of  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune will  l>e  constructed  as  soon  as  the  theory  is 
compared  with  obsen'ations.  Thns  in  a  few 
years  M.  Leverrier  will  have  presented  to  as- 
tronomy the  theories  and  the  tables  of  all  the 
major  planets,  the  whole  forming  a  larger  con- 
tribution to  theoretical  astronomy  than  it  is 
given  to  a  less  industrious  astronomer  than  M. 
Leverrier  to  make. 

Encke's  comet  was  detected  with  the  great 
refractor  of  the  Naval  Observatory  oA  January 
26  by  Professor  Holden  and  Mr.  Tuttle,  and 
with  the  Marseilles  reflector  by  Stephen  on 
January  27.  It  is  extremely  faint,  and  was  not 
to  be  seen  by  small  instruments.  The  theory  of 
this  comet,  on  which  Encke  spent  so  much  la- 
bor, is  in  a  surprising  state  of  peifection,  Von 
Asten's  ephemeris  being  in  error  less  than  15 
seconds  of  arc.  Winnlcke's  comet  has  also  been 
successfully  sought  for,  and  observed  at  the  Har- 
vard College  Observatory.  Mr.  Bnmham,  of 
Chicago,  the  industrious  observer  of  double  stars, 
has  given  a  new  proof  of  his  assiduity  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  companion  to  /3  Leporis,  which  is  a 
very  difficult  object.  Mr.  Bnmham's  six-inch 
equatorial  bids  fair  to  become  as  famous  as  Mr. 
Dawes's  eight-inch. 

In  Physics  some  noteworthy  papers  have  ap- 
peared. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Pro- 
fessor Nipher's  elaborate  investigation  upon  the 
mechanical  work  done  by  a  muscle  before  ex- 
haustion, the  data  given  being  more  accurately 
determined  than  those  published  by  him  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  adopted  as  a  Iwisis  for  calcu- 
lation by  Professor  Haughton,  of  Dublin.— Gor- 
nu's  description  of  a  new  measuring  instrument 
for  minute  quantities,  called  a  reflection  lever, 
which  consists  of  a  beam  like  a  balance  beam 
standing  on  four  points,  two  on  the  line  where 
the  knife  edge  is  usually  placed,  the  other  two  at 


the  ends  of  the  beam,  all  four  being  accurately  in 
one  plane.  To  the  centre  of  the  beam  is  attach- 
ed transversely  a  mirror,  by  means  of  which  any 
displacement  from  the  horizontal  may  be  detect- 
ed and  measured  by  the  reflected  image  of  a  dis- 
tant scale.  The  readings  are  made  with  a  tele- 
scope.— ^Terquem's  historical  note,  in  which  he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  generally  re- 
ceived notion  that  Faraday  was  the  first  to  lique- 
fy the  gases  is  incorrect,  since  Guyton  de  Mor- 
veau  in  1799  liquefied  ammonia  gas  in  a  baUi 
of  calcium  chlonde  and  snow. — ^Lubarsch's  pa- 
per on  fluorescence,  in  which  he  concludes  from 
his  investigations  (1)  that  for  each  fluorescent 
substance  there  are  only  certahi  rays  of  light 
causing  fluorescence ;  (2)  that  the  color  of  the 
fluorescent  light  depends  on  the  rays  of  inci- 
dence, and  follows  Stokes's  law ;  and  (8)  that 
the  most  refrangible  fluorescent  rays  pit)duced 
by  sunlight  correspond  to  that  place  in  the  spec- 
trum where  the  liquid  shows  its  maximum  of 
absorption,  providing  its  fluorescence  proves  a 
simple  one  when  examined  by  prismatic  analv- 
sis  of  the  linear  spectrum. — ^Biche  and  Bardy  s, 
upon  the  sources  of  illumination  ntilizable  in 
pnotography,  in  which  they  give  the  results  of 
their  examination  of  eight  different  sources  of 
light,  vis.,  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  the  Dmm- 
mond  or  lime  light,  sine  burning  in  oxygen, 
magnesium  in  air,  a  current  of  nitric  oxide  gas 
burning  in  a  globe  of  carbon  disulphide  vapor,  a 
jet  of  nitric  oxide  on  a  test  tube  containing  car- 
bon disulphide,  a  jet  of  oxygen  on  the  same,  and 
a  jet  of  oxygen  on  a  test  tube  containing  sul- 
phur. The  eight  lights  were  photographically  in- 
tense in  the  order  above  mentioned,  the  Inst  be- 
ing eight  times  as  strong  as  the  first. — Comn's 
valuable  paper  on  the  velocity  of  light,  in  which  he 
gives  the  results  of  the  new  measurements  made 
between  the  Paris  Observatory  and  the  tower 
of  Montlh^ry,  twenty-three  kilometers  distant, 
under  the  direction  of  the  council  of  the  ob- 
servatoryi  As  a  mean  of  504  experiments,  he 
finds  the  velocity  of  light  ta  vacuo  to  be  800,400 
kilometers,  or  186,700  English  miles,  with  a 
probable  error  below  one-thousandth  in  relative 
value.  This  gives  for  the  solar  parallax,  as 
found  by  the  equation  of  light,  8.878",  and  by 
the  phenomena  of  aberration,  8.881". — Lock- 
yer's  paper  before  the  Koyal  Society  upon  his 
new  map  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  portion 
now  presented  being  that  extending  from  wave- 
lengths 89  to  41.  It  is  constructed  on  four 
times  the  scale  of  Angstrom's  '*  Spectre  Nor- 
male,"  the  number  of  lines  being  increased— H>ver 
this,  which  contains  but  89 — to  518j  of  which 
416  have  been  actually  identified,  and  the  lar- 
gest number  of  these,  168,  assigned  to  cerium. 
— Hnggins's  note  on  the  spectrum  of  Coggia's 
comet,  which  presented  in  the  spectroscope  three 
distinct  spectra :  (1)  a  continuous  spectrum  com- 
ing fVom  the  light  of  the  nucleus ;  (2)  a  spec- 
trum consisting  of  bright  bands ;  and  (3)  a 
continuous  spectrum  accompanying  the  gaseous 
spectrum  on  the  coma,  and  representing  almost 
entirely  the  light  of  the  tail. — Pole's  experi- 
mental determination  of  the  change  in  the  pitch 
of  a  note  which  takes  place  when  the  sounding 
body  is  moving :  a  repetition  of  the  experiment 
of  Buvs-Ballot.  He  used  for  the  purpose  'lo- 
comotive whistles,  and  concludes  that  the  most 
common  interval  by  which  the  tone  is  lowered 
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when  two  trains  pass  each  other  is  « third,  either 
major  or  minor,  corresponding  to*  a  speed  for 
each  of  between  thirty-five  and  fortj  miles  an 
hoar. — ^Tyndali's  commnnieation  to  the  Bojal 
Society  on  acoustic  reversibility,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  curious  results  obtained  at  Yillejuif 
and  Montlh^ry  in  1822,  when  cannonading  at 
the  latter  station  was  heard  at  the  former,  but 
not  the  reverse,  and  concludes  that  MontUi^ry 
must  have  been  surrounded  by  a  liighly  diaoous- 
tic  atmosphere,  while  Villejaif  was  in  an  atmos- 
phere acoustio&lly  opaque.  He  supports  this 
Sosition  bv  ingenious  experimental  evidence. — 
lercadier  s,  upon  the  law  of  the  iDfluenoe  of  the 
variation  of  the  dimen«ons  of  a  tuning-fork  npon 
its  vibrations,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  is  independent  of  the  breadth, 
is  directly  propoitional  to  the  thickness,  and  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  length. 
From  these  laws  it  becomes  possible  to  calculate 
within  one  or  two  per  cent  the  dimensions  of  a 
fork  necessary  to  give  any  required  number  of 
vibrations. — Guthrie's  curious  paper  upon  hy- 
drates (or  hydrated  salts)  form^  at  a  low 
temperature,  which  he  calls  cryohydrates.  He 
shows,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opin- 
ion, that  the  minimum  temperature  attainable 
by  mixing  ice  with  a  salt  is  very  independent  of 
the  ratio  of  the  two,  and  of,  their  temperature, 
and  of  the  state  of  division  of  the  ice.  The 
temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  a  salt  is  as 
constant  and  precise  as  the  melting-point  of 
ice*  He  observes  that  the  cryohydrates  of  the 
nine  salts  which  potassium,  sodium,  and  am- 
monium severally  form  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  are  formed  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  -28''  to  — ll^  Thirty-five  salts  were  ex- 
amined in  this  way,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
temperature  at  which  the  cryohydrate  is  formed 
is  precisely  that  obtained  by  mixing  the  given  salt 
with  ice. — £dlund*s  comi^ete  paper  on  the  na- 
ture of  electricity,  in  which  he  maintains  with 
great  ability  the  theory -that  electricity  is  identic- 
al with  the  luminiferous  ether,  and  in  which  he 
deduces  most,  if  not  all,  electrical  phenomena 
from  this  supposition. — ^And  Mixter*s  note,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  length 
of  the  spark  of  the  Holts  machine  by  placing  a 
minnte  gas  jet  between  the  balls  affording  the 
sparks.  In  this  way  the  spark  which  before  was 
less  than  ten  inches  became  more  than  twelve, 
a  brass  ball  having  only  a  trifling  influence  of 
the  same  sort.  In  this  connection  may  be  men- 
tioned the  large  Gramme  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine recently  received  from  Faris  by  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  and 
which  gives  very  remarkable  results  when  used 
for  producing  the  electric  light 

The  Chemistry  of  the  month  has  been  active, 
as  is  usual  during  the  winter.  Michaelis  and 
Wagner  have  shown  that  while  two  bodies  hav- 
ing the  empirical  constitution  of  ethyl  sulphite 
are  known,  yet  only  one  of  these  is  the  true  sul- 
phurous ether,  as  proved  by  its  mode  of  prep- 
aration. In  this  latter  compound  the  ethyl 
groups  are  both  united  to  the  tnionyl  by  oxygen, 
and  hence  the  sulphur  in  the  radical  must  be  a 
tetrad.  Zimmerraann  has  made  a  similar  re- 
search on  ethyl  phosphite,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  phosphorous  acid  is  a  trihydroxyl 
derivative  of  phosphorus,  and  that  in  the  ether 
neither  of  the  ethyl  groups  is  directly  united  to 


the  phosphoms,  since  in  that  case  ethyl-phos- 
phinic  acid  would  appear  as  a  decompositioq 
product  From  this  theoretical  position  the 
author  proceeded  to  prepare  tri^eodium  phos- 
phite, which  he  obtained  onlv  as  a  thick  simp, 
but  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  phosphoms  and 
the  sodium  could  be  determined. — Terrell  has 
proposed  a  new  method  of  produdng  pure  nickd 
salts  on  a  commercial  scale  without  the  employ- 
ment of  either  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonia; 
His  process  consists  of  four  operations :  Ist,  so- 
lution of  the  nickel  in  acid;  2d,  precipitation 
of  the  copper  by  iron ;  3d,  peroxidation  oif  the 
iron,  and  transformation  of  the  metals  into  sul- 
phates; and  4th,  precipitation  of  the  iron  by 
barium  carbonate  and  cnrstalltzation  of  the  pure 
nickel  sulphate. — Giodeflrroy  has  discovered  that 
cesium  salts  give  precipitates  readily  with  quite 
a  number  of  metallic  chlorides,  thus  making  the 
reaction  with  antimonons  chloride  previously  ob- 
served by  him  quite  general.  The  reaction  he 
has  observed  with  cMorides  of  the  following 
metals,  all  the  precipitates  being  crystalline: 
iron,  bismuth,  zinc,  cadmium,  mercury,  copper, 
manganese,  and  nickel  '  Rubidium  salts  behave 
simiUurly. — Wagner  and  Saytzeff  have  succeeded 
in  synthetically  producing  a  new.  amyl  alcoboL 
Of  the  eight  isomeric  amyl  alcohols  pointed  out 
by  theory,  four  are  primary,  three  are  secondary, 
and  one  is  tertiary.  Of  these,  again,  five  were 
previously  known ;  the  new  one  now  discovered 
is  the  sixth.  It  is  di-ethyl-carbinol,  of  course 
a  secondary  alcohol,  and  is  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sine-ethyl  on  ethyl  formate,  the  reaction 
being  foreseen  by  theory  before  it  was  realized 
as  fact — Bender  has  analysed  the  gas  given  off 
by  apples  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
finely  divided  state.  The  experiment  was  made 
on  gas  prepared  by  heating  the  apples,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  in  a  flask  filled  with  water  from 
which  the  air  had  been  previonsly  expelled  by 
boiling.  At  60®  gas  babbles  appoued,  and  be- 
came rapid  at  100®.  Four  apples  yielded  abonft 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  gas,  composed  in  the 
first  experiment  of  40.20  per  cent  of  carbonie 
acid,  0.43  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  59.37  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  In  submqnent  trials  more 
care  was  taken  to  exclude  the  air,  and  the  gas 
collected  consisted  of  31.07  per  cent  of  carbonie 
acid  and  68.93  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  an* 
thor  thinks  the  carbonic  &cid  the  result  of  a  con- 
tinuous fermentation  going  on  within  the  mass. 
— ^Kreusler  has  negatived  the  assertion  of  Raoalt 
that  pure  cane  sugar  in  aqueous  solution,  without 
the  presence  of  air  or  ferments,  but  solely  by  the 
action  of  light,  became  inverted  and  yielded 
glucose.  Solutions  of  various  strengths  were 
sealed  up  in  vacuo  and  were  exposed  to  direct 
sunlight  whenever  possible  for  eleven  months. 
Not  a  trace  of  glucose  could  be  detected.  In 
presence  of  air,  however,  some  glucose  is  formed ; 
and  to  this  fact  the  author  attributes  the  results 
obtained  by  Raoult — Vogel  has  continued  his 
researches  on  the  effect  of  coloring  matters  on 
the  sensitiveness  of  collodion  to  the  various  rays 
of  the  spectram,  and  now  concludes  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  coloring  matter  may  be  quite  differ^ 
ent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  silver  salt  em- 
ploved.  Naphtholin  red,  used  with  silver  bromide 
and  silver  chloride,  gives  both  increased  sensitive' 
ness  to  yellow  rays ;  while  fochsin  acts  very  dif- 
ferently, being  with  silver  bromide  in  complete 
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accordance  with  its  absorption  flpectmm — which 
is  simiUr  to  that  of  naphthalin  red — bot  giring 
ta  silver  chloride  bot  little  increased  delicacj  for 
jellow  rajs,  bnt  mnch  for  the  Tiolet  ones.  The 
same  fact  be  has  obsenred  to  be  tme  of  certain 
colorless  bodies ;  morphine,  for  ezampky  increas- 
ing the  delicacy  of  silver  iodo-bromide  not  only 
for  the  blae  and  Tiolet,  bat  also  fat  the  green, 
while  silver  bromide  is  completely  nnaffected  by 
it.  Hence,  to  produce  the  effect  he  at  first  de- 
scribed, three  things  are  necessary :  1st,  the  col- 
oring matter  most  optically  absorb  the  identical 
color  which  the  collodion  is  to  be  made  sensitiTe 
to ;  2d,  it  most  nnite  with  any  free  bromine  or 
iodine;  and  Sd,  it  most  not  decompose  silver 
nitrate,  since  in  that  case  it  would  injore  the 
preparation  of  the  pbites.  The  so-called  night- 
blue,  for  example,  possesses  the  first  and  third 
conditions,  but  fiiils  on  the  second.  It  has  no  ac- 
tion, therefore,  on  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of 
different  colors  of  silver  salts. — Hofmann  has  ex- 
amined a  new  red  coloring  matter,  brooght  into 
commeibe  within  a  few  months  nnder  the  name 
of  eosin.  It  has  an  exceedingly  rich  tint,  recall- 
ing that  of  rosaniline,  bat  inclining  more  to  a  gar- 
net red.  In  mass  it  is  a  brown  powder  with  a 
greenish  metallic  lustre.  Upon  investigation  it 
proved  to  be  a  bromine-derivative  of  one  of  the  re- 
markably fluorescent  bodies  discovered  by  Bae- 
yer,  and  called  fluorescein,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phthalic  oxide  upon  resorcin.  Its  composi- 
tion proved  it  to  be  a  phthalein  of  dibromresor- 
cin,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  its  successful  syn- 
thesis, by  Uie  action  of  bromine  on  fluorescein. — 
The  crude  acids  of  the  native  petroleum  of  Wal- 
lachia  have  been  examined  by  Hell  and  Medin- 
ger.  The  second  run  of  the  still  yields  to  canstie 
soda  an  acid  which,  after  solution  in  water  and 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  collects  as  an  oil 
on  the  surface,  and  is  called  "  mineral  oil'*  by  the 
workmen.  This  is  a  mixture  of  several  acids, 
probably  homologous,  hot  their  separation  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  An  ethyl-ether  of  one  was 
finally  obtained,  whose  saponification  yielded 
the  add  as  a  colorless  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
0.982.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  its  sodium  and  po- 
tassium salts  being  of  the  consistency  of  soft  soap. 
It  is  a  fatty  acid,  but  does  not  belong  to  either 
of  the  three  series  of  fiitty  acids  now  known. — 
Carey  Lea  has  published  a  valuable  modification 
of  the  usual  iipn  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  a 
little  uranic  acetate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
ferrous  salt,  there  is  thrown  down  in  presence 
of  a  soluble  cvanide  a  purple  precipitate.  One 
fire-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
gives,  when  thus  treated,  a  perfectly  distinct  re- 
action.' He  also  recommends  the  use  of  am- 
monio-ferric  citrate,  in  connection  with  ferrous 
salts,  in  the  Prussian -blue  test.  In  this  way 
one  two-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  potassic  cy- 
anide may  be  detected,  a  delicacy  fiur  greater 
than  has  been  claimed  for  this  test — Gautier 
has  effected  an  important  synthesis  likely  to 
prove  of  practical  value.  He  has  succeeded  in 
uniting  two  molecules  of  dextrose  by  abstracting 
from  them  a  molecule  of  water,  thus  forming  a 
substance  having  the  composition  of  the  com- 
pound sugars.  The  result  was  accomplished  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  the  dex- 
trose dissolved  m  absolute  alcohol.  A  substance 
was  obtained  which  was  more  analogous  to  gum 
and  dextrin  than  to  sugar  in  appearance  and 


taste,  bnt  which  yielded  again  a  simple  sugar  on 
heating,  though  this  appeared  not  to  be  dextrose 
again,  but  to  be  analogous  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  inosite. 

Mimeralogv. — ^A  new  mineral,  as  yet  imper- 
fectly described,  has  been  found  at  the  Clara 
mine  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  hence  termed 
clarite.  Its  constituents  are  copper,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  aulphur,  or  the  same  as  for  tetra* 
hedrite,  from  which  it  dififers,  however,  in  crys- 
talline form. 

The  active  mineralogist  of  Saxony,  August 
Frenzel,  has  described  another  new  species  nn« 
der  the  name  of  wapplerite.  It  is  a  hydrous  ar- 
seniate  of  lime,  containing  some  magnesia,  and  is 
closely  reUted  to  phanaacolite.  It  occurs  in 
crusts,  but  also  in  crystals  with  monoclinic  hab- 
it.   Its  locality  is  Joachimsthal,  in  Snxony. 

According  to  Knop,  koppite  is  a  new  miner- 
al standing  near  pvrochlore,  although  its  char- 
acter seems  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  found  in 
a  granular  limestone  near  Schelingen,  Kaiser- 
stuhlgebiige,  in  Baden.  It  looks  much  like  pv- 
rochlore, but  seems  to  differ  from  it  most  in  toe 
absence  of  fiuorine,  at  also  of  thoric  and  titanic 
adds. 

Etknohgtf* — ^The  Alaska  Commercial  Compa* 
ny  has  presented  to  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington  dght*  mummies  from  a  cave  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  They  resemble  very  much  in 
form  those  from  Peru,  being  doubled  up  with  the 
knees  close  to  the  chin,  and  wrapped  in  skins. 
They  were  formerly  hung  up  in  the  cave,  like 
hams  in  a  smoke-house ;  but  the  loops  decaying, 
they  were  all  found  lying  on  the  floor.  The  pa- 
triarch, in  addition  to  his  skin  wrapping,  is  in  a 
wooden  frame  resembling  a  hay-rack  in  a  stable, 
and  has  a  hoop  like  a  cheese-box  around  the 
bottom  of  bis  frame.  One  of  the  small  children 
has  a  little  frame  somewhat  like  that  of  the  pa- 
triarch. 

A  communication  made  by  Dr.  Pruni^res  (do 
Marvejols)  before  the  meeting  of  the  French  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sdence,  at 
Lille,  treated  of  the  curious  artificial  perfonu- 
tions  common  among  the  neolithic  skulls  of  the 
Losl^re.  These  perforations  vary,  in  the  pieces 
exhibited,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter.  Near  the  perforated  skulls  were 
found  rings  of  cranial  bone,  which  seemed  to 
be  designed  as  amulets.  These  were  evidently 
worked  with  fiint  tools.  The  men  of  the  pol- 
ished stone  age  practiced  trepanning ;  for  if  some 
of  the  skulls  appear  to  have  been  perforated  aft- 
er death,  others  were  treated  during  life,  and 
the  patients  had  lived  for  years  afterward.  One 
skull  presented  three  perforations  made  near  each 
other  upon  a  line  fore  and  aft.  There  is  no 
distinction  of  age,  the  excisions  occurring  upon 
in&nts  as  well  as  upon  adulte.  The  motive  of 
this  strange  custom  was  dther  medical  or  super- 
stitious. They  probably  attributed  disease  to 
supernatural  agencies.  ^The  evil  spirit  escaped 
tlirough  the  opening  made  by  the  sorcerer,  who 
wrapped  the  operation  in  a  shroud  of  mystery  by 
preserving  the  detached  piece  as  a  predous  rdic. 
From  the  appearance  of  these  fiicts  reported  by 
the  learned  archasc^ogist  of  Loz^re,  he  said  that 
a  new  light  had  been  shed  upon  the  intellectual 
state  of  man  in  the  polished  stone  age.  It  ex- 
plained his  religious  conceptions,  and  confirmed 
the  discoreiy  of  the  figure  of  a  goddess  in  the 
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caverns  of  Baje  (Marne).  M.  Broca  remarked 
that  perforated  skuUa  were  also  found  at  the  last- 
named  station.  Among  the  skulls  dag  up  by 
General  Faidherbe  were  found  two- in  the  same 
condition.  Dr.  Chil,  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
said  that  perforated  skulls  had  been  found  in 
the  ancient  burial-places  of  bis  country.  •  Notice 
was  also  called  to  an  example  from  the  grotto 
of  Lorde,  upon  which  M.  Hamy  and  M.  Cbap- 
lain-Duparc  gave  some  interesting  details.  A 
similarly  perforated  or  trepanned  skull  was  found 
by  Mr.  £.  6.  Squier  among  some  ancient  Peru- 
vian crania  collected  by  him. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.,  has  read  a  pa- 
per before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology  of 
London  on  **  Human  Sacrifices  among  the  Baby- 
lonians." The  evidences  of  this  awful  rite  '*  are 
found  in  two  Accndian  tablets,  one  of  which  de- 
clares the  immolation  to  have  a  vicarious  effica- 
cy, especially  in  the  ease  of  children  wheii  offer- 
ed as  atonements  for  the  tins  of  their  parents." 
The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  report  the  most 
cheering  progress  in  their  work,  especially  as  to 
the  identification  of  new  sites  and  the  examina- 
tion of  former  investigations. 

Microscopy, — ^Professor  Leidy  has  recently  call- 
ed attention  to  the  parasite  that  lives  in  the  pro- 
boscis of  the  house  fly,  a  thread-worm — Filana 
tnusca — first  discovered  by  the  well-known  natu- 
ralist Mr.  H.  J.  Carter  in  the  house  fly  of  India. 
Dr.  Leidy  found  it  in  numbers  from  one  to  three 
in  about  one  fly  in  five.  Dr.  Diesing  has  referred 
the  parasite  to  a  new  genns,  with  &e  name  Ha- 
bronema  musccB.  The  singular  position  in  which 
the  worm  lives  suggests  that  there  are  many  un- 
suspected places  we  may  have  to  search  in  to 
find  the  parents  or  offspring  of  our  own  parasites. 
In  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy  in 
November  last,  M.  Duval,  calling  attention  to  a 
former  paper  in  the  Journal  de  VAnatomie^  Sep- 
tember, 1874,  states  that  he  has  found  a  means 
of  explaining  both  the  doctrines  of  the  pansperm- 
ists  and  the  heterogenists.  The  explanation  lies 
simply  in  the  statement  that  ho  has  discovered 
that  the  various  so-called  minute  organisms  (such 
OS  ferments)  are  simply  one  and  the  same  organ- 
bm,  which  has  the  power  of  becoming  different- 
ly developed.  He  asserts  that  he  has  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  transformation  of  yeasts  is 
possible,  and  that  the  specificity  of  action  of  dif- 
ferent ferments  is  a  purely  relative  phenomenon, 
dependent  rather  upon  tlie  composition  or  the 
state  of  the  media  than  upon  the  proper  consti- 
tution of  these  same  organisms. 

A  paper  of  some  interest  on  the  sphoerapkida 
in  plants  appears  in  the  Monthly  MicroKopicai 
Journal  for  December,  1874.  The  author  states 
chat  in  Urtica  dioica^  U.  vrcas,  and  Parietaria 
diffusa  the  leaf  blades  are  studded  with  sphse- 
raphides  about  ^J^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  com- 
posed mniuly  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  smaller  forms, 
with  projecting  crystalline  points,  and  composed 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  occur  in  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  of  the  leaf;  the  same  two  kinds  abound 
in  the  leaf  and  pith  of  Humulus  lupulus. 

In  a  paper  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  Professor  Gulliver  stated  that 
in  the  mammalia,  tlie  largest  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  are  those  of  the  two  elephants,  the  two- 
toed  sloth,  and  the  walrus.  In  the  human  sub- 
ject the  corpuscles  are  exceeded  in  sijse  by  those 
of  only  eight  or  nine  exotic  mammalia,  and  not 


equaled  in  siie  by  the  corpuscles  of  any  British 
animals  of  the  class.  And  this  fiict,  independ- 
ently of  its  physiological  interest^  may  p'rove.ia- 
portant  in  medico-legal  inquhies,  since  bv  it 
alone,  as  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Richardson  states  (and 
as  we  have  already  noticed  in  this  journal),  he 
has  correctly  distinguished  dried  stains  of  hu- 
man blood  from  those  of  the  ox  and  sheep.  M. 
Onimus,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  So- 
ci^t^  de  Biologie  of  Paris,  states  that  by  electri- 
fying the  eggs  of  the  frog  the  development  of 
those  which  are  in  connection  with  the  negotxra 
pole  will  be  aa»lenated,  while  the  hatching  of 
those  in  connection  with  the  positive  pole  will 
be  either  retarded  or  stopped.  In  an  abstract 
of  a  paper  by-Dr.  Hollis  on  **  What  is  a  Bacte- 
rium?*' in  the  January  number  of  the  Monthly 
Microscopical  Journal,  the  limitations  we  should 
place  on  the  term  Bacteria  are  summed  up: 
1.  They  strictly  form  part  of  the  vegetable  king, 
dom.  2.  The  name  ought  to  be  restricted  to 
those  minute  rod-like  hyaline  bodies,  B,  ttrmo 
and  B,  lineolata  of  Cohn,  with  a  mor^  or  less 
rapid  to-and-fro  motion.  8.  We  must  always 
associate  the  presence  of  true  Bacteria  (especial* 
ly  the  B.  termo)  with  putrofiictive  or  analogous 
changes  in  organic  liquids.  In  a  piq>er  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society,  November  26, 1 874,  by  Pro. 
fessor  C.  Wyville  Thompson,  the  origin  of  the  cal- 
careous formation  known  as  **globigerina  ooze** 
is  attributed  to  surface  organisms,  as  advocated 
by  the  late  Professor  Baily,  of  West  Point,  and 
others ;  and  in  partial  proof  that  all  the  organisms 
entering  into  its  composition  are  dead,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  ''there  are  never  spines 
on  the  globigerinss  from  the  bottom,  even  in  the 
shallowest  water."  Tliis  is  a  mistake,  as  the 
spinous  globigerinsB  were  quite  abundant  in  the 
soundings  from  the  Gulf  of  Campeche  made  dur* 
ing  the  summer  of  1874,  during  the  cruise  of 
the  United  States  steam-ship /V>rritii«,  from  depths 
of  between  64  and  210  fathoms.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  all  of  the  original  articles  of  the 
last  (January,  1875)  number  of  the  Month^  Ht- 
croscopical  Journal,  of  London,  ore  contributed 
from  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  number 
we  find  the  proceedings  of  the  new  Memphis  Mi- 
croscopical Society,  llie  perfection  of  objectives 
is  yet  for  from  being  attained,  as  we  now  have  Mr. 
Toller,  with  his  new  system  ^,  surpassing  the 
best  work  hitherto  even* with  bis  g^  ;  and  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Leland  at  a  recent  soiree  of  the  Roy- 
al Microscopical  Society  exhibited  a  \  and  \  on 
a  new  formula,  the  first  resolving  AmphiplsMra 
pelludda,  and  tlie  other  showing  Pieuroaiyuta 
anyulatum  X  4000,  under  the  most  difficult  test 
of  direct  light,  in  a  remarkablv  magnificent  man- 
ner, the  heads  standing  out  like  minute  spheres. 
At  the  same  meeting  Messra.  Beck  exhibited  a 
large  microscope  in  solid  silver,  fitted  with  every 
conceivable  piece  of  apnaretus,  all  in  silver.  This 
luxurious  work  of  art,  mtended  for  an  American 
microscopist,  cost  some  £500. 

Zoology, — In  a  memoir  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  insects  in  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Scudder  refers  to  the  striking  variety  in  its  ani- 
mal life,  owing  to  the  alpine  peaks  of  the  White 
Mountains.  **Its  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions belong  to  distinct  continental  fiinnas ;  above 
the  forest  growth  of  its  colder  region  rise  some 
of  the  highest  elevations  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  these  bleak  altitudes  support  a  v^ta- 
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tion  and  an  assemblage  of  animals  intimately  r<»- 
tembling  those  of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  while 
sixty  miles  to  the  south  flourish  animals  charac- 
teristic of  snb-tropical  climes. "  Representatives 
of  fonr  fiiunas — the  AUeghanian,  Canadian,  and 
a  sub-alpine  and  alpine — are  found  within  the 
State  limits.  A  map  showing  the  distribntton 
of  the  two  first-named  faunas,  and  another  of 
the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  districts  of  the  White 
Mountains,  accompany  the  paper,  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  first  volume  of  the  final  report 
on  the  geology  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  anatomy  of  the  common  mussel  {Mytilui 
eduHs)  has  been  re-examined  by  M.  Sabbatier, 
of  France,  while  the  development  of  the  cuttle- 
fishes has  been  studied  with  great  thoroughness 
by  M.  Ussow,  a  Russian  naturalist.  He  has  ex- 
amined the  structure  of  the  female  sexual  or- 
gans of  several  species  of  cepbalopods,  together 
with  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  ova,  and  in 
four  species  traced  the  embryonal  development 
from  the  fecundation  of  the  egg  up  to  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  young. 

Although  the  anatomy  of  the  earth-worm  has 
been  studied  with  great  minuteness  bv  Clapar^e, 
new  discoveries  regarding  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  nervous  and  generative  systems  in 
some  forms  have  been  made  by  M.  Perrier. 

The  metamorphoses  of  the  itch  mite  and  other 
acarians  have  been  studied  by  M.  M^gnin,  and 
for  his  results  the  author  received  a  prize  offered 
by  the  French  Academy. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  newt,  frog, 
slow-worm,  and  lizard,  as  well  as  the  snakes, 
has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Tomes,  and  an  abstract 
of  his  conclusions  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  Uie 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  new  year  begins  in  Ondtkoiogi/  with  a 
bulky  octavo  volume  by  Dr.  E.  Cones,  entitled 
Birdi  of  tfm  Northwest :  a  Hand- Book  of*the 
OmUhoiogy  of  the  Region  drained  by  the  Mie^ 
sourt  River  and  its  TrUmtaries.  It  is  one  of 
the  miscellaneous  publications  of  Hayden's  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Territories.  It  consists  of 
detailed  tables  of  the  synonymy,  with  quite  full 
remarks  on  the  history  of  each  species.  It  also 
contains  a  monograph  of  the  North  American 
Laeridm  (gulls),  and  of  the  North  American  Cb- 
hfwUbidtB  and  Podidpida^  t.  e^  the  loons  and  other 
diving  birds. 

A  new  scheme  of  the  arrangement  of  the  mam- 
malia has  been  brought  forward  by  Alfonso  Milne* 
Edwards. 

In  a  recent  prize  work  on  the  fauna  of  the 
sonthem  regions  of  the  globe  by  M.  Alphonse 
Milne-Edwards,  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  plates,  the  author  discusses  in  one 
part  the  animals  of  the  antarctic  regions.  He 
examines  the  value  of  the  characters  on  which 
ornithologists  have  based  specific  differences, 
and  shows  that  some  pretended  species  should 
be  regarded  as  only  local  races  or  even  individ- 
ual Tarieties.  He  does  not  adopt  the  hypothesis 
that  the  divenity  of  zoological  types  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  surrounding  conditions,  though 
he  acknowledges  that  animals  may  gradually  ac- 
quire differential  charactera  which  they  may 
transmit  to  their  descendants,  thus  constituting 
fixed  secondary  species  incapable  of  breeding 
together.  The  work  gained  the  Bordin  prize 
of  8000  francs.  M.  liarting,  of  Utrecht,  has 
gained  a  prize  of  2000  francs  for  his  researches 
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in  synthetic  morphology  on  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  some  organic  calcareous  formations. 
M.  Marey  has  received  a  prize  of  10,000  francs 
for  his  works  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
animid  mechanics,  and  other  subjects.  MM. 
Poucbet,  Ferrier,  and  Samson  and  Deshayes 
have  also  received  prizes  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy for  zoological  and  physiological  works.  In 
this  way  the  French  people  honor  their  scientific 
men,  and  encourage  original  research. 

Ayricuiture  taut  Rural  Economy. — ^A  very  en- 
conraging  indication  of  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural science  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment 
of  new  experiment  stations,  of  which  several  are 
lately  announced.  In  Belgium  the  ''Associa- 
tion pour  le  Fondation  de  Stations  Agricoles,"  a 
society  of  agriculturists  and  others,  was,  some 
time  since,  successful  in  establisliing  a  station  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  school  at  Gem- 
bloux.  The  same  society  has  decided  to  found 
another  station  at  Gand.  For  the  support  of 
this,  as  of  the  one  at  GemUonx,  large  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  government. 

Tlie  association  of  manufactnrere  of  alcoholic 
spirits  in  Germany  have  organized  an  experi- 
ment station  at  Berlin  for  scientific  investiga- 
tions relating  to  their  branch  of  industry.  Some- 
what over  8000  thalen  (about  $2200  gold)  have 
been  pledged  for  the  purpose,  of  which  1100 
thalera  is  the  sum  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual 
subscriptions. 

The  beer-brewing  interest  is  also  laboring  to 
cecnre  the  aid  of  science,  and  a  station  for  the 
purpose  is  already  in  operation  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  school  at  Weihenstephan, 
in  Bavaria.  Investigations  of 'water,  barley, 
malt,  hops,  and  other  materials,  as  well  as  of  in- 
struments used  in  beer-midKing,  the  carrying  out 
of  theoretical  studies,  and  the  giving  of  advice 
useful  in  this  branch  of  manuiacture,  are  to  con- 
stitute the  labor  of  the  station. 

Among  the  most  yalnable  of  later  investiga- 
tions are  those  on  the  nutrition  of  animals. 
During  the  past  fifteen  yeara  some  hundreds  of 
feeding  experiments  have  been  made  with  oxen, 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  boms,  swine,  and  other  ani- 
mals. Among  the  questions  investigated  have 
been  the  effect  of  fodder  upon  milk  production, 
the  digestibility  of  various  food  materials,  and 
the  functions  of  the  ingredients  of  the  food,  such 
as  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  and  fats,  in  the 
formation  of  fiesh  and  fat,  and  in  the  production 
of  animal  heat  and  muscular  force. 

The  lately  opened  guano  deposits  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tarapacli,  in  l^uthem  Fern,  appear,  from 
the  inspectora*  report  to  the  Feruvian  govern- 
ment, to  contain  guano  not  only  in  immense 
quantities,  but  also  of  remarkably  good  quality. 
One  sample  contained  12.15  per  cent,  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  14.67  total  phosphoric  acid, 
and  15.67  per  cent,  actual  ammonia.  Fourteen 
of  the  best  samples  averaged  9.52  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  15.81  total  phosphoric  acid,  and 
10.82  actual  ammonia. 

In  the  department  of  Enfhneering  it  is  of  in- 
terest in  our  monthly  summary  to  record  the 
f^ct  that  the  fortunes  of  the  East  River  Bridge, 
New  York,  have  been  transferred  into  other 
hands.  The  new  Board  of  Directora  has  al- 
ready had  several  meetings,  at  which  questions 
of  future  policy  and  the  prospects  of  the  enter- 
prise were  fully  discussed.    The  indications  for 
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the  speedy  completion  of  the  work  were  protMi- 
biy  never  more  favorable  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  dechired  that  prices  have  so  ma- 
terially declined  that  the  iron  and  trestle  work 
will  cost  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  original 
estimates,  while  in  addition  to  this  the  severity 
of  the  present  winter,  by  blocking  the  river  witn 
ice  and  seriously  impeding  its  ferriage,  has  influ- 
enced a  very  general  public  opinion  in  its  favor. 
Some  $5,000,000  have  already  been  expended 
upon  it,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  will  re- 
quire yet  $8,000,000.  The  recent  suggestion 
of  the  "importance  of  a  permanent  bridge  across 
the  Niagara  River  at  Lewiston,  New  York — 
which,  by-the-way,  will  have  to  be  eflfected  in 
the  face  of  great  nntaral  difficnlties — ^lias  called 
forth  a  proposition  from  Messrs.  Clarke,  Reeves, 
and  Co.  to  undertake  the  work  as  soon  as  a 
proper  company  shall  be  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Their  proposition  looks  to  the  building 
of  a  single-span  bridge,  with  a  span  of  600  feet 
The  structure  is  designed  for  a  double-track 
railway  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  for  a  carriagewway  beneath  this  road  a  dis- 
tance of  75  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  $800,000. 
The  construction  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  MiiUiissippi  River  has  of  late  been  strongly 
advocated.  Its  supporters  urge  in  its  behalf  that 
it  would  greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  conveying  the 
produce  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
sea-board,  declaring,  moreover,  that  one-half  the 
present  cost  of  transportation  is  incurred  in  send- 
ing it  by  rail  across  the  narrow  belt  of  land  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  lake. 

In  Technoloff  we  note  that  the  stated  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of 
February  hist,  nnder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel J.  Reeves.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the  report 
of  the  secretary,  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  which, 
as  usual,  contained  a  very  thorough  review  of 
the  condition  of  the  iron  trade,  and  much  valua- 
ble statistical  matter.  From  this  report  we  pre- 
sent the  following  abstracts  as  bearing  upon  the 
present  state  of  our  iron  industries : 

Of  696  completed  furnace  stacks  in  the  coun- 
try, 472  had  reported  to  the  association  up  to  the 
loth  of  last  February  their  condition  on  the  1st 
of  January  last.  Of  these  472  stacks  260  were 
then  in  blast,  and  212  were  out  of  blast.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  212  out  of  blast,  87  of  the  260 
then  in  blast  were  announced  to  be  blown  out 
in  January.  This  would  give  on  the  1  st  of  Feb- 
ruary 249  furnaces  out  of  blast,  223  in  blast,  and 
224  to  be  heard  from.  Of  these  non-reporting 
furnaces  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  one-half  were 
out  of  Most  on  the  1st  of  February.  Fully  one- 
half  of  all  the  furnaces  in  the  country  were  there- 
fore out  of  blast  on  the  1st  of  February — ^a  de- 
gree of  depression  not  previously  reached  since 
the  beginning  of  the  panic. 

Our  total  product  of  rails  in  1874  is  estimated 
at  450,000  net  tons;  importation,  100,000  tons. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  United 
States  since  1867  is  given  as  follows: 


Ymn.  Torn. 

1867 8,000 

1M8 8,SO0 

18fi» 18,000 

18T0 40,000 


T«rt.  Toai. 

1871 46,000 

1879 110,500 

1878 157,000 

1874  (estimated)  .175,000 


Tliere  are  eight  Bessemer  steel  and  steeUrail 


establuhments  in  this  country  which  are  now  in 
operation,  and  two  otiiers  are  being  built. 

Returns  of  the  pix>duction  of  pig-iron  in  the 
United  States  in  1874  indicate  that  it  aggregated 
about  ]|900,000  tons  net,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
the  product  of  the  years  1 878  and  1872.  Of  this 
amoirat  Pennsylvania,  with  262  stacks,  makea 
nearly  one-half. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  In* 
stitute  of  Technologyi  Mr.  Geoige  Woods,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  the  weli-knoivn  or- 
gan-maker, described  his  new  process  for  drying 
lumber  and  other  materials  m  a  natural  and 
rapid  manner.  The  usual  method  has  been  to 
force  a  current  of  air  through  a  room  heated  to 
about  150°  F. ;  the  ventilation  in  this  must  nec- 
essarily be  imperfect,  and  the  drying  onequal,  as 
currents  will  inevitably  be  established,  cauaiog 
some  portions  to  dry  before  others,  and  a  con- 
sequent shrinkage  and  springing  of  the  wood ; 
the  surface  will  dry  first,  with  shrinkage,  and  the 
interior  ports  afterward,  with  a  different  shrink- 
age, causing  inequalities  in  the  wood.  He  ex- 
hibited several  specimens  of  bkck-walnnt,  dried 
by  the  old  and  by  his  process,  showing  the  curved 
edges  and  irregular  surfaces  in  the  former,  and 
the  perfectly  straight  outlines  and  uniformity  of 
texture  in  the  latter.  In  the  nsual  drying-rooms 
the  steam-pipes  are  carried  under  the  lumber, 
and  the  air  forced  to  pass  over  it.  Thus  the 
outside  is  always  dried  first,  and  the  internal  air 
may  be  so  damp  and  so  soon  saturated  with 
moisture  as  not  to  aflect  the  interior  parts.  He 
uses  steam-pipes  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
underneath  the  lumber,  but  the  moisture  which 
is  driven  by  the  heat  into  the  room,  instead  of 
being  carried  ofi*  by  the  ventilating  current,  with 
great  consequent  loss  of  heat,  is  condensed  by 
the  cold  of  water  constantly  mnning  in  pipes 
through  the  chamber;  the  condensed  moisture 
runs  down  the  pipes  into  a  grooved  channel  be- 
low, by  which  it  flows  out  of  the  chamber.  Thus 
the  moisture  is  gradually,  uniformly,  and  con- 
stantly withdrawn  from  the  wood,  which  dries 
regularly,  without  strain  on  the  outside  or  crack- 
ing on  the  inside.  He  sai*es  three-quarters  of 
the  time  required,  and  all  his  heat,  which  in  or- 
dinary rooms  passes  off  with  the  ventilatioa; 
and  tne  moisture,  once  out,  can  not  get  hack,  as 
it  may  in  the  usual  processes.  This  method  is 
applicable  to  laundries,  to  the  drying  of  cloths 
and  wools  in  factories,  and  to  any  material,  or- 
ganic or  inorganic,  which  requires  to  be  dried 
speedily  and  uniformly.  He  has  taken  136  gal- 
lons of  water  in  seven  days  from  9000  feet  of 
lumber,  as  follows :  the  wood  was  walnut  and 
cherry,  mostly  one  and  one  and  a  half,  with  some 
two  inches  thick;  on  the  third  day  after  the 
steam  was  let  on  tlie  water  came  away  at  the 
rate  of  a  gallon  in  forty  minutes,  till,  on  tlie  sev- 
enth, 186  gallons  had  been  drawn  ofi^  and  the 
water  ceased  running,  which  indicated  that  the 
process  was  completed ;  the  lumber  was  found 
thoroughly  dried,  and  >vas  at  once  cut  up  for  use. 
The  process  is  natural  and  simple,  being  merely 
the  removal  of  the  moisture  of  tlie  air  by  conden- 
sation, after  it  lias  been  driven  from  the  mate- 
rial by  heat,  the  moisture  being  removed  as  last 
as  expelled,  and  not  left  to  be  slowly  evaporated 
and  in  a  measure  re-absorbed.  This  practical 
invention  is  claimed  to  be  of  value  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  the  great  saving  of  time,  the  thor- 
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ongbness  and  nniformity  of  the  drying,  the  nat- 
nralness  and  simplicity  of  the  operations,  the  less 
amount  of  heat  required  (none  being  lost  by  ven- 
tilation), the  absence  of  cheeking,  warping,  or 
splitting  of  the  materia),  its  indication  of  the 
point  when  the  material  is  dry,  and  its  inexpen- 
sive character. 
The  United  States  Patent-office  is  about  pnb- 


liihing  complete  alphabetical  and  subject-matter 
indices  of  all  patents  issued  from  the  office  from 
1790  to  1873  inclusive.  These  indices  will  con- 
sist  of  two  sets  of  three  volumes  each,  and  will 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  inventors  of  the 
country,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  from 
the  nmka  of  the  engineering  and  mechanical 
trades  and  professions. 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  March.-— 
Congress  adjourned  March  4.  The  House, 
February  28,  rejected  the  Tariff  and  Tax  Bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  adopted  Mr.  Dawes's  substitute,  taxing  whis- 
ky ninety  cents  a  gallon,  tobacco  twenty-four 
cents  a  pound,  cigars  six  dollars  a  thousand,  in- 
creasing the  duty  on  sugar  and  mohisses  twenty- 
five  per  oent.f  and  restoring  the  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  woolens,  iron,  and  steel.  The  new  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  March  2. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
February  27,  and  signed  by  the  President  March 
]. — ^The  House,  Febmaiy  27,  passed  the  Force 
Bill,  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  being  limit- 
ed to  Louitfiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama.— ^The  Louisiana  compromise  resolutions — 
recognising  the  Kellogg  government  and  recom- 
mending the  restoration  of  seats  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  members  entitled  to  them — were 
passed  by  the  House  March  1.— On  the  2d  the 
House  rejected  a  resolution  to  reinstate  Brooks 
as  Governor  of  Arkansas,  and  passed,  149  to  ^80, 
a  resolution  declaring  against  interference  by  the 
general  government  with  the  government  of  that 
£>tate.  ^ 

By  an  amendment  to  the  Post-office  Appropri- 
ation Bill,  introduced  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session.  Congress  roted  its  members  the 
franking  privilege  until  December  I,  1875,  and 
doubled  the  rates  of  postage  for  the  people  on 
transient  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  parceb 
of  merchandise. 

The  Senate  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado 
as  a  State  was  passed  by  the  House  March  8. 

The  Senate  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  met 
in  extra  session  Biarch  5.  Action  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Pinchbeck  as  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  postponed. — Godlove  S.  Orth  was  confirm- 
ed as  minister  to  Austria,  and  Horace  Maynard 
as  minister  to  Turkey. — The  new  treaty  with 
Belgium  was  ratified  March  10.  The  Hawaiian 
treaty  was  ratified  March  18. 

Congress  having  fiiiled  to  make  any  appropri- 
ation to  carry  out  civil  service  reform.  President 
Grant  has  abandoned  the  system. 

The  New  Hampahire  State  election,  March  9, 
was  so  dose  that  it  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
State  Legislature,  in  which  the  Republicans  have 
a  majority. 

The  French  Assembly,  February  24,  by  a  vote 
of  448  to  241,  passed  the  bill  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  Uie  Senate.  The  Senators  are  to  be  elect- 
ed by  colleges  composed  of  Deputies  of  the  As- 
sembly, Councilors-General,  Councilors  of  Ar- 
rondissements,  and  delegates  from  municipnlities. 
Senators  representing  departments  and  colonies 


are  to  sit  nine  years,  one-third  of  their  number 
being  elected  every  three  yeiin.  Those  chosen 
by  the  Assembly  are  irremo^'able.  On  the  25th 
the  Public  Powers  Bill  was  passed,  the  clause  im- 
plying a  recognition  of  the  republic  being  adopt- 
ed b^  a  vote  of  488  to  262. 

M.  Buffet,  March  1,  was  elected  President  of 
the  French  Assembly. 

The  new  French  cabinet  is  announced  as  fol- 
lows :  M.  Buffet,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M. 
Dunmre,  Minister  of  Justice ;  M.  Leon  Say, 
Minister  of  Finance ;  M.  Wallon,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction ;  Vicomte  de  Meanx,  of  the 
Right,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Duo  Decases, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs ; '  General  De  Cissey, 
Minister  of  War ;  Admiral  De  Montaignac,  Min- 
ister of  the  Marine ;  M.  Caillaux,  Minister  of 
Public  V/orks.  The  Due  d*Audiffret-Pasqnier 
succeeds  M.  Buffet  as  President  of  the  Assembly. 

John  Mitchel  was  re-elected  to  Parliament 
from  Tipperary,  but  died  March  20,  soon  after 
the  election. 

The  Convention  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  for  the  settlement  of  the  VirgitduM  affair 
was  signed  March  6. 

A  new  ecclesiastical  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Prussian  Diet,  receiving  its  first  reading 
March  16.  It  withdraws  state  grants  from  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops,  and  deprives  the  priest  of 
any  share  in  the  administration  of  local  church 

property.  * 

DISASTERS. 

Febrwurtf  25. — The  wall  of  an  adjoining  build- 
iifg  fell  upon  and  broke  through  the  roof  of  St 
Andrew's  Church,  New  York  city,  while  religious 
services  were  being  held.  By  the  falling  bricks, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  panic  which  followed,  five 
persons  were  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

March  4. — ^Telegram fromLondon  announced 
the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Gothenburg  on  one  of 
the  Foumeaux  Islands,  in  Bass*s  Straito,  between 
Van  Diemen's  Lsind  and  Australia.  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  persons  on  board,  only  twenty-two 
are  reported  saved. 

y  OBITUART. 

March  2. — In  Washington,  D.  C,  General  Lo- 
renzo Thomas,  U.&A.,  in  his  seventy-second 
year. 

March  13.— In  New  York,  William  J.  Hays, 
the  animal  painter,  in  his  forty-fifth  year. 

Febrmrg  22.— -In  England,  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
the  eminent  geologist,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

March  7.— In  London,  England,  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  the  author  of  Friends  in  Council,  aged 
fifty-nine  years. -^In  France,  Claude  Louis  Ma- 
thieu,  an  eminent  astronomer,  in  his  ninety-sec- 
ond year. 


(Biiitnfjs  Sraiuer.- 


ILLINOIS  is  ju8t  now  in  such  a  ferment  aboat 
a  bishop  that  the  following  is  not  malapropos. 
We  are  indebted  for  it  to  a  correspondent  who 
has  heretofore  sent  ns  anecdotes  of  the  late  Bish- 
op Whitehouse.  During  one  of  his  sermons  he 
undertook  to  illustrate  a  point  by  telling  the  con- 
gregation how  he  had  once  been  lost  on  the  prai- 
ries of  Illinois,  and  had  wandered  for  a  long  time, 
weary  and  almost  hopeless.  At  last  he  saw  a 
light,  and  made  his  way  slowly  toward  it,  shout- 
ing for  help.  '*  Just  as  I  thought  I  could  go  no 
farther,"  said  the  bishop,  "and  was  about  sink- 
ing down  in  despair,  the  door  of  a  cabin  opened 
before  me,  and  the  long-hoked^or  ^Sucker'  came." 
The  unintentional  pun  brougnt  down  the  house. 

One  of  the  lost  as  well  as  one  of  the  neatest 
hits  made  by  General  Butler,  just  before  the  close 
of  the  last  session  in  Congress,  occurred  during 
the  famous  *'  dead-lock"  fight  on  the  Civil  Bights 
BilL  The  question  of  adjoornment  was  i^nider 
consideration,  and  Genersi  Butler  had  stepped 
OTer  to  Mr.  Randall's  desk  for  a  private  consul- 
tation. Butler  favored  a  Sunday  session.  Ban- 
dall  opposed. 

*'  Bad  as  I  am,  I  have  some  respect  for  God*s 
day,"  said  the  Democrat,  "  and  I  don't  think  it 
proper  to  hold  a  session  of  Congress  on  that  day." 

**0h,  pshaw!"  responded  Butler,  *' don't  the 
Bible  say  that  it  is  lawful  to  pull  your  ox  or  ass 
out  of  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath-day?  You  have 
seventy-three  asses  on  your  side  of  this  House 
that  I  want  to  get  out  of  this  ditch  to-morrow, 
and  I  think  I  am  engaged  in  a  holy  work." 

'*  Don't  do  it,  Butler,"  pleaded  Sam.  * '  I  have 
some  respect  for  you  that  I  don't  want  to  lose. 
I  expect  some  day  to  meet  you  in  a  better  world." 

**  You'll  be  there,  as  you  are  here,"  retorted 
Butler,  quick  as  thought—'*  a  member  of  the  Low- 
er House," 

The  *'  peertness"  as  well  as  pertness  of  the 
New  England  maiden  who  waiteth  at  table  was 
nicely  illustrated  last  winter  at  HaverhiU,  Massa- 
chusetts. On  the  morning  after  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
had  lectured  in  that  place,  he  entered  the  break- 
fast-room of  the  hotel,  and  on  taking  a  seat  at 
the  table  was  approached  by  a  plump,  fine-look- 
ing girl,  who  served  things,  and  who,  with  a  kind- 
ly smile  beaming  from  her  ruddy  fiice,  leaned 
over  his  shoulder  and  blandly  inquired,  '*  Tea  or 
coffee,  beefsteak  or  pork?  Was  the  lecture 
LAROELT  attended  last  evening,  Mr.  Harte  f" 
Mr.  Harte  courteously  replied  that  it  was,  and  in 
subdued  tones  intimated  a  preference  for  porcine 
snstentation,  andtiie  cup  that  cheers,  etc.,  etc. 
Didn't  know  what  she  was  about  ?    Well,  rather. 


In  the  early  days  of  Ontario  Connty,  New 
York,  lived  one  Miller,  from  whom  '*  Miller's 
Corners,"  near  Bloomficld,  took  its  name.  He 
had  been  a  blacksmith,  and  had  brought  along 
his  tools,  but  designed  to  give  his  attention  main- 
ly to  farming.  But  there  were  so  many  calls 
upon  his  mechanical  skHl  that,  without  stopping 
to  build  a  shop,  he  extemporized  a  forge,  cut 
down  a  tree,  placed  his  anvil  on  the  stamp,  and 
went  to  work.  One  day  a  man  on  horseback, 
-ith  plow-irons  strapped  across  his  saddle,  who 


had  made  his  way  from  the  soath  part  of  Can- 
andaigoa,  encountered  Harvey  Heeock  at  the 
Oliver  Chapin  School -house  bomers,  and  in- 
quired the  way  to  Miller's  blacksmith  shopu 
Heeock  replied,  **  Yon  are  in  the  shop  now,  but 
it  is  three  miles  to  the  anvil!" 


Of  the  many  juvenile  funniments  that  bubble 
up  and  seek  for  publicity  through  the  types  the 
following  of  a  little  New  Hampshire  igin — quite 
mature  at  six — is  not  bad.  She  went  into  a 
store  where  her  ftither  was  lounging,  and  slyly 
approaching  him,  said,  *'  Papa,  won*t  yon  boy 
me  a  new  dress  ?" 

**  Well,  111  see ;  111  speak  to  yoor  mother 
about  it." 

A  sad  look  came  over  the  little  maiden's  fiioe, 
nntil  looking  up  with  a  smile  into  the  paternal 
eyes,  she  said,  *'  Well,  papa,  if  yon  do  speak  to 
mamma  about  it,  touch  her  easy,  or  ahe  may 
want  it  herself!" 

He  bought  it — ^for  the  daughter. 

PLOwnra  made  easy  is  what  the  American 
fiirmer  wants,  and  the  wits  of  the  Yankee  invent- 
or have  at  last  soared  to  tiie  comfortable  solntion 
of  the  problem.  It  goes  forth  to  the  public  as 
a  *' shade  attachment  for  plows,  "and  consists  of 
an  umbrella  sd  fitted  that  the  man  at  the  plow 
is  screened  from  the  heat  off  the  sun.  The  l^gal 
and  formal  description,  as  filed  at  the  Pazaot- 
office,  is  as  follows :  '*  A  cranked  ann  is  w&eand 
in  a  socket  by  means  of  a  set  serew,  and  is  free 
to  revolve  in  a  horisontal  plane.  The  outer 
end  of  the  crank  is  jointed,  and  provided  with 
an  adjusting  brace,  wherolnr  it  may  be  inclined 
and  secund  at  any  desired  angle.  A  suitable 
qocket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  arm  holds  the 
umbrella  handle,  retaining  the  same  by  a  simple 
spring  catch." 

Is  a  recent  number  of  the  Drawer  we  rapn>- 
duced  a  few  ''Ubter  stories,  after  the  manner 
of  Dean  Ramsay."  Below  are  a  few  from  the 
notes  of  M.  De  Manage,  a  French  wit  who  fkmT- 
ished  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago : 

A  butcher  who  was  on  his  death-bed  sakl  to 
his  wife,  '*If  I  die,  Fran^olse,  yon  must  marry 
onr  shop-boy.  He  is  a  good  young  man,  and 
the  business  can  not  be  carried  on  without  a  nuun 
to  look  after  it." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  already,** 
said  his  wife. 


Wren  the  tower  of  the  church  of  Cannes 
struck  by  lightning,  Father  Andr^  said,  *'  God 
has  been  very  merciful  to  these  good  fathers  of 
Carmes  in  not  sacrificing  to  His  justice  any  Mn^ 
else  than  their  bell-tower ;  if  the  lightning  had 
struck  the  kitchen,  the  chances  are  every  one  of 
them  would  have  been  killed !" 


A  Gascon  who  had  a  qnarrd  with  .the  Bishop 
of  Bases  swore  that  he  would  never  again  prsy 
within  the  diocese.  Long  afterward,  in  crossing 
a  river  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  severe  hurricane.  The  boatman  at  laat 
told  him  despairingly  that  nothing  further  ooidd 
be  done  to  keep  the  boat  afloat,  and  that  be  had 
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better  recommend  himself  to  the  mercy  of  God. 
*' Are  Toa  sura,"  said  the  Gascon,  *'  that  ire  Are 
beyond  the  diocese  of  Bazas  ?** 

A  JUDOB  in  whose  court  was  a  great  deal  of 
noise  exclaimed,  '*  Officers !  call  silence  in  the 
ooart.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  this  noise  can 
not  be  pat  a  stop  to.  I  have  decided  I  do  not 
know  how  many  cases  without  having  heard 
theml"  

Two  rather  intrusive  acquaintances  of  M. 

G determined  to  take  him  bv  surprise  by 

going  uninvited  to  spend  a  week  with  him. 
Thej^  had  just  arrived,  and  in  talking  of  their 
journey  one  of  them  remarked  to  their  host  that 
they  had  passed  through  some  beautiful  oom 
fields  on  their  way.  **  Yim  will  aee  soms  much 
finer  ones  oa  yoar  loajf  back  to-morrow^^*  replied 
the  host. 

A  FEW  days  since  a  very  pretty  young  mar- 
lied  woman,  during  a  dinner-table  discussion  on 
Chnrehmanship,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  company 
and  demolished  faor  husband  by  expressing,  as 
her  opinion,  that  '*the  only  difference  between 
the  ritui^ista  and  Romanists  was  in  the  &ct  that 
the  latter  burmed  tassels." 


At  a  recent  revival  meeting  held  at  Bad  Axe, 
Michigan,  a  young  gentleman  concluded  a  fer- 
vent address  by  saying,  ^'I  wish  to  be  a  friend 
to  the  friendless,  a  fiither  to  the  fistherless,  and 
a  widow  to  the  widowkss," 


Thb  following  poem,  from  Sir  Francis  Wort* 
ley's  Characters  and  Elegies^  published  in  1646, 
is  worthy  of  reproduction  in  the  Drawer : 

Coblers  are  caird  Trandators,  so  ake  we 
(And  may  be  well  caird  so),  we  so  agree : 
They  rip  the  Scale  lint  from  the  upper  leather, 
Then  steepe,  then  stretch,  then  patch  all  up  together. 
We  rip,  we  steep,  we  stretch,  and  take  great  jpainee ; 
They  with  their  flngers  worke,  we  with  onr  Braloes. 
They  trade  in  old  shooes,  ss  we  doe  in  fioet, 
To  make  the  fancy  and  the  Language  meete. 
We  make  all  smooth  (as  they  doe),  and  take  care, 
What  i»  too  short,  to  patch ;  too  large,  to  pare: 
When  they  have  done,  then  to  the  dab  they  goe, 
And  qiena  their  getUngs ;  doe  we  not  doe  so  ? 
Coblera  are  often  poore,  yet  merrie  blades; 
Tranelators  rarely  rich,  yet  cheeifull  lada 
Who  thinkee  be  wants,  he  is  In  plenty  poore; 
Give  me  the  Coblers  wealth,  Ue  aak  no  more. 


Thbrx  is  in  Virginia  a  venerable,  capable,  but 
somewhat  eccentric  man,  who  is  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  in  one  of  the  judicial  circuits  of  that 
State.  Although  a  lawyer,  he  has  dabbled  in 
medicine,  and  is  the  inventor  of  two  proprietary 
medidnes.  Some  time  ago  he  presented  to  the 
Methodist  church  in  the  town  where  he  resides 
a  fine  copy  of  the  Bible,  with  this  inscription  in 

bulge  gilt  letters :  *'  Presented  by  Judge ^ 

Proprietor  of 's  Magic  Belief  and  Water  of 

Life."  The  old  gentleman  said  the  Bible  would 
furnish  relief  for  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  he 
wanted  them  to  know  where  they  could  get  their 
bodies  cnred.    A  very  good  and  permanent  card. 

Wb  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  Zealand 
Herald  a  touching  incident  in  illustration  of  the 
great  present  dearth  of  respectable  dress-making 
hands  in  that  colony.  It  seems  that  a  well-to^lo 
settler  near  AncUand  was  lately  attacked  by  an 


illness  which  his  medical  attendant  declared  mnst 
terminate  fatally,  so  severe  were  the  symptoms. 
After  lying  in  an  apparently  hopeless  state  for 
some  days,  he  suddenly  took  a  turn  for  the  bet- 
ter^ and,  thanks  to  a  strong  constitution,  made 
a  rapid  recovery.  Not  long  after  he  had  return- 
ed to  business  he  was  much  startled,  on  opening 
an  account  presented  at  his  6fSoe,  to  find  him- 
self charged  with  a  full  set  of  widow*s  weeds  of 
an  elaborately  complete  description.  A  domes- 
tic explanation  naturally  followed,  and  his  wife 
reminded  him  that  he  had  always  made  it  a 
special  desire  Uiat  the  fact  of  their  having  em- 
igrated to  a  colony  should  never  prevent  her 
dressing  as  a  lady.  "And  the  dress-makers 
here,  you  know,"  she  added,  "have  mattera  so 
entirely  in  their  own  hands  that  they  generally 
keep  von  waiting  for  months  for  any  thing  new. 
So  when  I  was  told  that  yon  could  not  possibly 
recover,  I  ordered  what  I  knew  yon  would  wish 
me  to  wear  beforehand ;  and  now  the  things  have 
only  just  come  home." 

The  bill  was  promptly  settled.  Whether  the 
husband  was  consoled  for  the  outlay  by  the 
thought  that  his.  provident  wife  had  the  things 
ready  by  her  is  a  question  that  is  left  open  to 
conjecture. 

Hb  was  an  Irishman,  and  took  the  obviously 
economical  view  of  the  subject.  It  was  on  the 
train  from  New  York  to  New  Haven.  The  con- 
ductor on  reaching  him  said,  with  brevity  and 
blandness,  "Ticket?" 

"  Well,  begorra,"  answered  the  Irish  party,  '*  I 
guess  I've  mi^e  a  bit  of  a  mishtake.  I  wanted  to 
go  to  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  and  I  have 
bought  a  ticket  for  Easthampton,  Connecticut." 

"  Why  didn*t  yon  buy  the  right  ticket?"  said 
the  conductor. 

"  Well,  I  saw  the  two  of  them,  but  the  one  to 
Easthampton,  Connecticut,  was  the  cheapest^  and 
ao  I  bought  that  oae." 

It  was  cheaper  by  $1  06,  but  y*  conductor 
squeexed  it  out  of  Patrick. 

Thb  story  of  the  "  old  salt"  at  a  fishermen's 
feast  in  an  Ulster  sea-port  (told  in  the  March 
number  of  Harper),  reminds  me  of  a  similar  in- 
cident, mutatis  mutandis — that  is,  "  with  a  little 
variation" — that  happened  in  the  even  tenor  of 
the  way  of  the  old  Dutch  kindlord  who  "  kept 
tavern  in  my  native  village  in  the  good  old 
times  when  such  modem  inventions  as  butter- 
knives,  silver  forks,  and  clean  plates  for  each 
"  course"  of  meats  were  unknown,  at  least  in 
that  comer  of  the  world. 

One  morning  thb  worthjr "  Wirth"  was  aroused 
from  a  dreamy  reverie  behind  the  bar-room  stove 
by  the  arrival  of  a  traveler— a  rare  apparition  to 
his  household — ^whose  dress  and  manner  indi- 
cated that  he  hailed  from  "d(r  city."  It  was 
near  noon,  and  the  stranger  made  known  his 
wants  by  calling  for  feed  for  his  horse  and  din- 
ner for  himselC  As  the  tall  Dutch  clock  in  the 
comer  strack  twelve  he  was  conducted  into  a 
back-room  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  took  his  seat  with 
the  boardera^they  were  not  called  "guests" 
then — consisting  of  the  village  school-master,  the 
farrier,  the  store-keeper's  "clerk,"  and  several 
farm  hands  who  hired  out  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  who,  being  "  to  the  manner  bom,"  contented- 
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Ij  ate  their  food  of  flesh,  greens,  and  pastry  off  one  ' 
and  the  same  plate  in  the  primitive  style.  The 
hindloixl  and  his  two  boxom  daaghters  did  dnty 
as  waiters;  the  carving  was  performed  by  *' ev- 
ery man  for  himself,"  with  bis  own  knife  and 
fork.  The  meal  proceeded  qoietly  until  the  first 
*' course"  was  dispatched,  when  the  stranger 
astonished  the  natives  by  calling  for  a  dean 
plate,  knife,  and  fork  prepanuory  to  changing 
his  ham  and  egg  diet  for  a  cut  of  roost  beef. 
Tliey  were  handed  to  him,  however,  without 
remark,  although  not  without  a  dumfounded 
stare  from  the  landlord,  and  again  tilings  went 
along  as  usual,  until  the  stranger,  having  dis- 
posed of  the  substantials,  and  feeling  inclined  to 
finish  off  with  a  slice  of  pie,  called  for  another 
clean  plate  with  knife  and  fork  accompaniments. 
This  was  more  than  the  saturnine  landlord,  with 
his  home-bred  notions,  could  stand.  He  rushed 
up  to  the  sti-anger,  leaned  over  his  shoulder,  and 
looking  him — not  square,  but  sideways — in  the 
face,  said, 

**  I  likes  to  aks  you  vust  one  queshn." 
"Well,  what  is  it?    was  the  somewhat  sur- 
prised response  of  the  stranger. 

*'  Vy,  I  vants  to  know  uf  yon  got  barditions 
in  your  pelly  ?" 

Thxb  is  not  so  bad : 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Washington  wanted 
its  pay  raised.  It  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  during  the  last 
session,  and  the  reasons  it  oflered  for  the  pro- 
posed increase  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  based  its  demand  were  about  as  well  defined 
as  the  ideas  of  a  young  student  of  theology  at  the 
Fairfax  Seminary  who  was  once  asked  what  he 
proposed  to  do  when  ordained.  "Do?  Do? 
Damfino.    Preach  the  Gospel,  I  s'pose." 

Speaker  Blaine  tells  this : 

A  fellow  in  a  Maine  vilUge  went  and  died. 
They  put  the  corpse  on  ice,  and  the  funend  in 
due  time  assembled  about  him  in  subdued  grief. 
The  minister  began  the  ser^'ice,  and  presently 
the  corpse  came  to  himself,  gave  a  yawn  and  a 
little  shiver,  and  said,  in  an  irritable  voice,  "Put 
some  wood  on  that — stove." 

The  funeral  subsided. 


In  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  latest  work,  Yorkshire 
Oddities,  Incidents,  and  Strange  Events,  lately 
published  in  London,  is  the  following  amusing 
paragraph,  showing  how  a  Yorkshire  butcher 
narrated  his  courtship : 

"It's  a  queer  thing.  Sir,  hoo  things  turns  oot 
sometimes.  Nbo  it  war  a  queer  thing  hoo  I 
chanced  to  wed.  I  war  i'  Leeds  once,  an'  I'd 
na  mair  thowts  aboot  marryin'  na  mair  'an  nowt ; 
an'  I  war  just  goin'  doon  t'  street,  tha  knaws, 
Sir,  when  I  met  wi'  my  wife — that's  her  'at's  my 
wife  noo,  tha  knaws.  I'd  kenned  her  afore,  a 
piece  back ;  son  shoo  comes  oop  to  me,  an'  shoo 
ses,  '  Why,  James,  lad,  is  that  thee?'  'Ay,' 
I  ses,  *it  is  awever.*  'Wed,  James,*  ses  she, 
*  what's  ta  doin'  wi'  thysen  noo  ?'  '  Why,  *  I  ses, 
'  I's  joost  getten  roe  a  new  boose.'  Soa  wi'  that 
she  ses,  'Then  I  lay,  James,  if  tha's  gettin'  a 
new  hoose,  tha'll  be  wantin'  a  hoosekeeper.' 
Soa  I  ses  to  her,  ses  I,  *  Tha  ma  coom  and  be 
t'  wife  if  ta  likes ;  tha  mawn't  bo  t'  housekeeper, 
tha  knaws,  but  tha  ma  coom  an'  be  t'  wife.'   And 


soa  shoo  sesy  'I  ain't  partikler.  I  don't  mind 
if  I  do.'  So  we  never  had  na  mair  to  do  aboot 
rjob:' 

I  asked  him  if  he  ever,  had  found  occasion  to 
r^jet  such  an  expeditious  way  of  settling  the 
matter.    He  shook  his  bead,  and  said : 

"Noa,  Sir,  niver.  Shoo's  made  a  rare  good 
wife.  But  shoe's  her  niawgruras  a'  times.  But 
what  women  ain't  got  'em?  They've  ail  on  'em 
maggots  i'  their  heads  or  tempers.  Tha  sees. 
Sir,  when  a  bone  were  took  out  o'  t*  side  o'  Adam 
to  make  a  wife  for  'm,  't  were  hot  weather,  an'  a 
blew-bottle  settled  on  t'  rib.  When  shoo's  i*  her 
tantrums,  ses  I  to  her, '  Ma  dear,'  ses  I, '  I  wish 
thy  great-great-grand-anceetress  bed  chanced  to 
be  nuule  i'  winter.' " 

When  he  was  married  he  took  his  wife  a  trip 
to  Bolton,  and  spent  a  week  on  his  honey-moon 
tour.  As  soon  as  he  was  returned  home  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  put  his  wife  into  the 
scales  and  weigh  her.  Then  the  butcher  took 
out  his  account-book  and  divided  the  expenses 
of  the  marriage  and  wedding  tour  by  the  weight 
of  the  wife. 

"£h,  lass!" said  he,  "thon'st  cost  me  four- 
teenpence-ha'-penny  a  pound.  Thou'st  the  dear- 
est pleoe  o'  meat  that  iver  I  bought."    . 

He  was  going  to  York  with  Ids  son,  a  boy  of 
eighteen.  He  took  a  ticket  for  himself  and  a 
h^f  one  for  the  boy.  When  the  train  drew  near 
to  York  the  ticket  collector  came  round,  and  ex- 
ckumed  at  this  half  ticket,  "  Where's  the  child  ?" 

"  Here,"  said  the  butcher,  pointing  to  the  tall, 
awkward  youth. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  indignant 
ticket  collector.  ' '  He  ain't  a  child ;  he's  a  yoniig 
man  I" 

"Ah  I  so  he  is,  now,"  answered  the  batcher, 
"  but  that's  thy  fault,  not  mine.  I  know  when 
we  got  in  at  Wakefield  he  were  nobbut  a  bairn  ; 
but  tha'st  been  goin'  so  confounded  slow  that 
he's  growed  sin'  we  started !" 

James  was  at  one  time  not  well  off.  He  had 
a  brother,  Tom,  who  had  some  money.  Now 
James  happened  to  hear  that  his  brother  vras 
very  ill,  and  as  they  had  not  latterly  been  very 
good  friends,  he  was  afraid  lest,  if  Tom  died,  hie 
would  not  leave  him  his  money.  So  he  imme- 
diately set  off  to  his  brother's  house,  and  on  his 
arrival  found  him  ill  in  bed.  He  went  up  to 
the  room  in  which  bis  brother  lay,  and  began, 

"  Weel,  Tommy,  an'  hoo  art  a  ?" 

"Oah,  James!"  said  Tom,  "Is  vara  bad. 
I  think  I's  bonn'  to  dee." 

"  Eh  !"  said  James ;  "  well,  mebbe  thalt  oat- 
live  me,  Tommv ;  I  nobbut  feels  vara  middlin' 
mysen.  I  bain  t  felt  weel  for  a  long  while,  an' 
I  war  just  thinkin'.  Tommy,  o'  sendin'  to  Mr. 
Smith,  t'  lawyer,  to  mak'  me  a. bit  o'  a  will,  tba 
knaws.     Hast  a  made  thy  will,  Tommy  ?" 

"Noa,"  said  Tom,  "I  hain't;  but  I  wwr 
thinkin'  wi'  thee,  James,  o'  sendin'  for  lawyer 
Smith.  Noo  hoo  wast  a  thinkin'  o'  makin'  tliy 
will,  James  ?" 

"Weel,  tha  knaws,  Tommy,"  said  Jamea, 
"mebbe  thou  an'  me  hain't  lately  been  vara 
partiklers ;  but  I  war  thinkin'  it  ever  owt  ta  be, 
'  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,'  an'  soa  I  was  think- 
in'  o'  leavin'  my  bit  o'  brass  to  thee.  Noo, 
Tommy,  hoo  wast  a  thinkin'  o'  leavin'  thy 
money  ?" 

Why,"  said  Tommy,  "as  thou'tt  been  ta 
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good  as  to  leave  thj  money  ta  me,  I  think  it 
wadn't  be  reet  if  1  didn't  do  t*  same  by  thee,  an' 
leave  thee  my  roonev.*' 

"  Weel,**  Mid  James,  "  I  think  you  conldn't 
do  better ;  and  soa  iet'ii  send  for  Mr.  Smith  to 
mak*  oar  wills,  and  I  Uiink  mebbe,  Tommy, 
thou'd  better  ha*  thif  will  made  fust.** 

So  these  two  men  sent  for  the  lawyer  to  make 
tlieir  wills.  Tommy*B  was  first  made,  and  a 
very  few  days  after  he  died.  His  money  then 
came  to  James,  who  in  reality  was  not  ill  in  the 
least,  bat  had  only  pretended  to  be  sa 

Thb  modesty  of  Chicago  people,  especially  in 
boasting  of  tlieir  wonderful  city,  is  said  to  be 
equal  if  not  beyond  that  of  St.  Loais  or  Milwau- 
kee. As  illustrated  by  a  resident  of  the  '*  Gar- 
den City,"  it  was  as  follows: 

Before  the  great  fire  two  of  onr  city  clergy — 

the  Bev.  Dr.  U ,  of  St.  Paul's,  noted  for  his 

eloquence,  and  a  brotlier  of  goodly  height,  of  St. 
John's—happened  to  be  journeying  to  Philadel- 
phia one  evening  in  the  cars.  They  sat  behind 
a  Chicago  merchant  en  route  home.  By  some 
means  an  acquaintance  was  struck  up,  and  the 
following  colloquy  ensued : 

**  So  you  live  in  Chicago?" 

'*  Yes,  I  do.  Big  place,  big  tunnel,  and  big- 
gest pork  market  in  the  world !  Besides,  we've 
got  elevators,  and  lum— " 

'*  Yes,  and  some  fine  churches  ?'* 

"  On  Wabash  Avenue  and  Michigan  some  of 
the  finest  in  the  States." 

**  Eloquent  preachers  too,  have  you  not?'* 

'*  You'd  better  believe  it!  None  like  them! 
People  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  to  call  'em." 

** Indeed!  Have  you  heard  any  New  York 
preachers  ?" 

**Well,  yes.  Yon  see,  I  went  to  St.  Paul's 
in  the  morning,  and  heard  a  short  man  *bout 
vour  size.  I  s'pose  yon  are  both  preachers — 
look  like  it— yes !  Well,  of  course  you  wasn't 
the  man." 

Tall  man  from  St.  John's:  *'WelI,  how  did 
yon  like  Atm  r"  nudging  his  fellow-preacher. 

*H)h,  he  didn't  amount  to  much." 

*'  Well,  where  else  did  you  go?" 

'*  Went  to  St.  John's,  and  heard  a  tall  felloW 
like  yqu ;  but  of  course  yon  wasn't  the  man." 

**  And  how  did  you  like  him  ?" 

**Well,  he  was  worse  than  t'other  fellow! 
Fact  is,  he  didtCt  amount  to  shucks  T* 

The  brethren  tell  this  joke  on  each  other. 

New  Mbxico  sends  its  contribution  to  the 
Drawer :         i 

Rusty  is  the  name  of  one  of  those  characters 
that  are  common  on  the  frontier — uneducated, 
earnest,  and  maladroit.  Their  conversation  is 
of  little  interest  save  for  the  quaint  originality 
of  some  of  their  phrases.  The  following  story 
is  told  of  him.  He  was  engaged  as  bntcher  at 
RoUero,  supplying  beef  on  contract  to  Fort  Sel- 
den,  on  the  Kto  Grande,  New  Mexico.  One 
day  a  particularly  fractious  steer  was  to  be  kill- 
ed. The  animal  was  secured  by  a  rope  thrown 
over  his  head,  the  end  passed  through  a  ring  in 
the  floor,  and  held  in  this  position  by  a  Mexi- 
can. Rusty,  arrayed  in  a  red  flannel  shirt,  ad- 
vanced, prepared  to  give  the  fatal  blow.  The 
steer,  seeing  the  red  shirt,  became  excited,  and 


plnnged  forward  so  suddenly  and  violently  as  to 
throw  the  Mexican  down,  causing  him  to  lose 
his  hold  on  the  rope.  Rusty  broke  for  the  fence, 
and  the  on-lookers  shouted,  '*Run,  Rnsty,  run !" 
Rusty  ran,  and  as  he  clhnbed  the  stockade  the 
steer  tilted  full  against  it,  and  narrowly  missed 
catching  him.  Once  upon  the  other  side,  and 
gaining  breath,  he  tamed  to  them  with  a  con- 
temptuous, injured  air,  and  said,  '*You  fellows 
must  think  I  am  a  darned  fool  to  throw  off  on 
such  a  race  as  that  I" 

A  LAWTBK  in  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  sends 
to  the  Drawer  the  following  literal  copy  of  three 
bilb  for  milk  and  washing  recently  sent  to  a  fam- 
ily in  Canada : 

Mrs  H  S  months  milk  the  %  qnsrt  commenced  on 
the  16  of  October  there  is  ten  qoarts  and  a  pint  of 
odd  milk,  so  that  the  ten  quarts  odd  will  make  it 
even  milk  and  8  qaartsover  the  odd  milk  and  the  first 
month  Is  4  cents  and  the  November  month  is  5  cents 
a  quart  there  was  a  Dollar  for  clothes  last  week  back, 
there  Is  a  Dollar  and  three  shlllinga  this  week. 

Mrs  H  too  months  milk 
the  pint  began  on  the  4th  and  there  was  a  pint  a  day 
for  a  week  before  the  pints  and  the  odd  milk  all  togeth- 
er makes  18  qoarts  and  a  pint  And  the  clothes  now 
and  again  dnifna  the  too  months  oonntlng  this  week  Is 
too  dollars  leaving  one  months  milk  for  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  and  the  other  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  Clothes 
and  milk  in  all  It  comes  to  6  dollars  and  40  cents  to  the 
14  of  December. 

Mrs  H,  to  months  milk, 
the  first  month  for  8  days  there  was  8  pints  got  then 
the  8  quarts  commenced  again  the  T  of  January  the  5 
pints  commenced  again,  there  was  1  quart  of  oad  tlio 
to  months  milk  comes  to  |6  40  you  can  make  it  up 
yourself.  Clothes  1  Dollar 


CoNCBKVivo  pipes  and  snob  :  An  old  silver  to- 
bacco-box, said  to  have  belonged  to  a  Pynsent, 
who  left  all  his  estates  in  Somersetshire  to  the 
great  Lord  Chatham,  *'  from  admiration  of  his 
talents  and  patriotism,"  was  engraved  with  the 
following  lines  under  a  death  Vhead  : 

Mens  ignis,  tubnlos  corpus,  mihi  vitaqne  fumus 
Herba  penus,  davns  fata,  saprema  ciuis. 

Which  have  been  rendered : 

Of  lordly  man  how  humbling  is  the  type, 
A  fleeting  shadow,  a  tobacco  pipe  I 
His  mina  the  fire,  his  frame  the  tube  of  clay, 
Bis  breath  the  smoke  so  idly  puffed  away, 
His  food  the  herb  that  fills  the  hollow  bowl. 
Death  is  the  stopper.    Ashes  end  the  whole. 


Trr  poetry  of  the  Western  editor,  if  not  strict- 
ly first  class,  usually  has  hanging  about  it  some- 
thing that  arrests  attention.  In  the  following, 
for  example,  the  pride  and  joy  of  one  just  burst 
into  parenthood  are  told  with  the  proper  hurrah : 

BIng  out,  wild  bells,  and  tame  ones  too— 

Ring  out  the  lover's  moon ! 
Bing  out  the  little  slips  and  socks, 

Rmg  in-  the  bib  and  spoon  I 
Ring  out  the  Muse,  ring  in  the  nurse; 

Ring  in  the  milk  ana  water! 
Away  with  paper,  pens,  and  ink— 

My  daughter,  oh,  my  daughter  I 


The  admirable  manner  end  felicitous  language 
in  which  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  as  president  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  welcomed  the  Hon. 
William  E.  Forster  to  tlie  reception  given  to  him 
by  that  body  gave  a  fresh  instance  of  his  re- 
markable talent  in  that  direction.  And  it  re- 
calls an  anecdote  of  his  distinguished  kinsman, 
Rnfus  Choate,  illustrating  the  readiness  at  rep- 
artee of  that  gentleman.    In  response  to  a  toast 
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at  a  dinner  given  to  him  in  Pliiladelphia,  he  gave 
the  following :  *'  Pennsylyanta's  two  most  emi- 
nent citizens — Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Albert  Gallatin,  of  SMritxerlaod«" 

Almost  every  thing  that  conld  be  said  in 
poetry  has  been  rhymed  at  over  and  over  again, 
out  we  have  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  poesy,  a  will,  written  by  Mr.  John  Cooper  Gro- 
cott,  an  octogenarian  Liverpool  solicitor  recently 
deceased.  Mr.  Grocott  was  the  author  of  An 
Index  of  Familiar  Quotatiofns^  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern^ a  Work  which  has  passed  through  several 

editions : 

A  LAWYER'S  WILL. 

tUk  Jm^mmrf,  1811. 

This  is  my  last  Will  and  Testament: 
Bead  it  according  to  my  intent      • 

My  gracious  God  to  me  hath  giv'n 
Store  of  good  things  that,  nnder  heav*n« 
Are  giv*n  to  those  **  that  love  the  Lord, 
And  near  and  do  His  sacred  Word:" 

I  therefore  give  to  my  dear  Wife 

All  my  Estates  to  keep  for  life. 

Real  and  Personal,  Profits,  Rents, 

Mceeaages,  Lands,  and  Tenements. 

After  her  death  I  give  the  whole 

Unto  my  Children,  one  and  all. 

To  take  as  ^Tenants  in  Common  do,*  ' 

Not  as  ** Joint  Tenants,"  "per  mie— per  tont" 

May  God  Almighty  bless  Bis  Word 

To  all  my  "  presents  from  the  Lord  !** 

May  He  His  blessings  on  them  shed 

When  down  in  sleep  th^  lay  their  head  I 

I  give  all  my  "Trast  Estates"  in  fee 

To  Charlotte,  my  Wife  and  Defllee, 

To  hold  to  her,  on  Trusts,  the  same 

As  I  now  hold  them  In  my  hame; 

I  -give  her  power  to  oonv^  the  fee. 

As  f allj  as  though  twere  done  by  me, 

And  here  declare  that  from  all  "charges" 

My  Wife's  Receipts  are  good  dit-charges. 

And  now,  my  Wife,  my  hopes  I  tx 

On  thee,  my  Sole  Executrix— 

My  truest,  best,  and  to  the  end 

Mj  faithful  Partner,  "Crown,"  and  Friend. 

In  Witness  whereof,  I  hereunto 
•    My  hand  and  seal  have  set. 
In  presence  of  those  whose  names  below 
Subscribe  and  witness  it. 
[L.  a.]  J.  C  G. 

This  Will  was  published,  sealed,  and  signed 
Bj  the  Testator,  In  his  right  mind. 
In  presence  of  na»  who,  at  his  request. 
Have  written  our  names  theae  facta  to  attest 

J.  O.  D. 

J.  M. 

D.  B. 


From  Nebraska  we  are  furnished  the  following : 

Mr.  P IS  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  one  of 

tlie  populous  towns  of  Illinois.  He  has  a  little 
son,  who,  when  about  four  years  old,  picked  np 
various  phrases  from  the  boys  about  the  stable 
and  other  places  that  were  not  always  of  the 
most  moral  character.  One  day,  when  he  had 
been  using  language  quite  exceptionable,  his 
mother,  after  giving  him  a  good  shaking,  said, 
**  Why,  Charlie,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  when 
you  die  if  you  talk  in  this  way  ?" 

'*Well,  ma,*'  replied  this  young  son  of  the 
West,  **I  guess  ni  go  to  my  funeral." 

After  that  the  conversation  lagged. 


Nkwspapbh  men  will  appreciate  the  following 
bit  of  business  in  the  advertising  clerk  of  a  Lon- 
don paper : 

Dr.  Thomas  Hume  walked  to  the  office  of  one 

of  the  morning  newspapers,  and  there  silently 

'on  the  counter  an  announcement  of  the 

me  friend,  together  with  five  shillings, 


the  nsnai  chaige  for  the  insertion  of  such  adver- 
tisements. The  clerk  glanced  at  the  paper,  toss- 
ed it  one  side,  and  said,  gruffly,  **  Seven  and  six." 

''I  have  frequently,"  rq>lied  Hume,  '* had  oc- 
casion to  publish  these  simple  notices,  and  I  have 
never  before  been  chaiged  more  than  five  shil- 
lings." 

'*  Simple  l"  repeated  the  clerk,  without  looking 
up ;  **  he's  umversalhf  beloved  and  de^ljf  regrei- 
ted/    Seven  and  six.*' 

Hume  produced  the  additional  half  crown  and 
laid  it  deliberately  by  the  others,  observing  as  be 
did  so,  with  the  same  solemnity  of  tone  he  had 
used  throngfaonty  '*  Congratulate  yourself.  Sir, 
that  this  is  an  expense  which  your  execaton 
will  never  bo  put  to." 

CoHCBRNiKO  going  to  law  on  a  small  matter, 
the  following,  from  Sie  Latin  of  Buchanan,  may 
be  regarded  as  sound : 

MINIMUM  DB  MALISL 

Calenns  owed  a  slns'le  pound,  which  yet 

With  all  my  dunning  I  oould  never  nt. 

TIzed  of  fair  words  whose  falsehood  1  foresaw, 

I  hied  to  Aulns,  learned  In  the  law. 

He  heard  my  story,  bade  me  "Never  fear. 

There  waa  no  doobt— no  case  could  be  mors  dear; 

He'd  do  the  needful  In  the  proper  place. 

And  give  his  best  attention  to  the  case." 

And  this  he  may  have  done,  for  it  appean 
To  have  been  his  business  for  the  last  ten  years, 
Though  on  his  pains  ten  times  ten  pounds  bestowed. 
Have  not  acquued  that  one  Calenns  owed. 

Now,  ftertUl  lest  this  unproductive  strife 
Consume  at  once  my  fortune  and  my  lile^ 
I  take  the  only  course  I  can  pursue, 
And  shun  my  debtor  and  my  lawyer  toa 
I*ve  no  more  hope  from  promises  or  laws. 
And  heartily  renounce  both  debt  and  canae; 
But  if  with  either  rogue  IVe  more  to  do, 
111  surely  choose  my  debtor  of  the  two; 
For  though  I  credit  not  the  lies  he  tells. 
At  least  he  givea  me  what  the  other  seUs. 


Tbbrb  can  be  no  doubt  abont  one  thing: 
when  the  Indiana  man  wishes  to  go  to  Congress, 
he  let's  it  be  known  in  the  plainest  possible  way. 
In  the  campaign  of  last  full,  Mr.  Levi  Fei^son, 
of  Pike  County,  in  that  State,  announced  his 
wishes  and  hopes  in  a  brief  circular,  from  which 
we.  quote  a  few  lines : 

2b  |A«  voters  qf  the  Stcond  Oangrtmknal  DUtrlet  qf 

Indiana: 
,  Inasmuch  as  I  differ  from  my  friend  B.  F.  Bawlfns 
when  he  says  that  he  thinks  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Williams 
had  best  make  the  race  for  Congreoa  alone,  I  hereby 
announce  mvself  as  a  Republican  candidate  lor  Con- 
gress from  this,  the  Second  Indiana  District. 

My  reasons  are : 

1st  I  believe  in  pluck,  and  If  no  other  Republican 
wants  to  try  Uncle  '  Jeems*  (which  seems  to  be  the 
case),  I,  for  one,  am  opposed  to  letting  the  race  go  by 
defanlt 

8d.  Tills  seems  to  be  the  year  for  scmb-raoeB,  and 
as  neither  myself  or  Williams  are  fit  to  go  to  Congresa, 
I  want  you  to  have  a  chance  of  two  evils  to  choose  the 
least 

4th.  I  am  better  calculated  to  fill  the  office  with  end- 
it  to  myself  and  honor  to  my  district 

Perhaps  I  will  not  have  time  to  canvass  the  district, 
but  remember  I'm  running  for  Congress. 

In  condnslon,  /  want  t»  go  to  Congreae,  snd  am  run- 
ning to  give  every  body  a  chance  between  two  men. 
Fellow-citizens,  vote  for  whom  you  please,  but  please 
vote  for  me.  Tours  truly. 

LwiFneirsov, 
of  Pike  County. 

Mr.  Ferguson  Is  a  '*  Granger," and  stands  six 
feet  six  inches  in  his  stockings,  but  he  will  not 
rise  high  enough  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye. 
Mr.  Williams  was  elected. 


